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SENATORS OF CANADA 


ACCORDING TO SENIORITY 


At Prorogation, October 12, 1976 


Senators Designation Post Office Address 


THE HONOURABLE 


SaltempA Orlane ay. Gen een. wee. asad enmetandisnesdecunndnests nt Res ron, LORONt Overused an eee eon Toronto, Ont. 
iINoEmans VicIseod | Patersomtrentecrcn coe cea tecseitereese sect cates Thunders ayerann ses ee Thunder Bay, Ont. 
RSCOP PAE CECLV al SUNG ettee sis. ccna scincasareaness usdaew siesieaavones Meme ree dene set Northumberland-Miramichi.... Nelson-Miramichi, N.B. 
AVE aes Gree Bal Shh alee eee crt ea recs toate coud scopeeneninenatneefeeere A eRe sb WestCoast. scammer em -te6ry Curling, Nfld. 
SAT COR MOULIN GC eaeeme oe ae aR es scssrs soe aeasthc cas aaa ee a eR ene ctencoes dedsanaidieres. ses eee Montreal, Que. 
Onn aC Onnollyah: CPM sic secretes Mieedateadicu tee eee ee: OlttawanWestena.ct eben Ottawa, Ont. 
DONA ALGAaMerOni cee a eee Noire re Grote ua einem tguegneawencaecunden mee eee nee Bani tiga, cepa eerie Banff, Alta. 

Da VAC EAC FOL een oe ee Mn oad srcosiaa sees Moh RR AARC aed Oc Toronto-Spadina ................0.05. Toronto, Ont. 
Be GUAGIVI CG rari ieee, see ee Re eit ses sseesouecisasnaudumnsaieracnteransenteoht Meee eee eee a SUNBURY re er ee rere ccc a Fredericton Junction, N.B. 
TE YOYO RAG SST ONT 0) choco coh ctotab donate PROBA RR EREE Ee Be ERP PREP PEA RPRE DP bo sak EO NCCE Queens-Shelburne ..............0.0.. Liverpool, N.S. 

TS be yetey Kol Coy oh 109 DZ sntcactsse stand ately oot ad GeReeren te echr ene era ener ieee ere cht ep cr rarceee HalitaxsiNonthyyn- eee eee Halifax, N.S. 
HLORENn Cer MSIE IIMMAN ee Nee, heres trates deh aticedauoct SPR ama aece to MULrcayEHalLboutere eet eer Montague, P.E.I. 
HantlandideMontarville WMOISOM Gesccssccret meee ee eee ec AULA aetna oes aa raen overcome Montreal, Que. 
PEA BENE EZCLPATI COIS ES Melee GEFs. eg eqn ear ncnessesnatnaeeconesea te eR Eon 82 Repention yest re es ee Montreal, Que. 
TOSCDNEAM OLLI VAT Rite WN tet cciccssrncertosiadayaraatng het eh st Mite oteen od: INontheVor keer eri ee ee oo Toronto, Ont. 
IGroneluGHOGguet tem. wee kee ee cecsecca caine EN es neers Reese pret eeae Ottawarbastweerescee eee: Ottawa, Ont. 
redenickeMurnra yebl OVS serena «ccccseeenceeianh Merees. © see On Cnn ce tee nica Colchester-Hants ...............-...5 Truro, N.S. 
FonnuViachaelaMacd onaldimenete..cccncgnrssserscncescme oe re eee aceon Cape Breton a tre.nedeah teeny ces: . North Sydney, N.S. 
OSICSAUICE ID IMAI Ua linemen Wretin,. careete nts eacrtrntarcrn re. dantortten a etentee sce VIC COLL Aerts eatery aes Quebec, Que. 

TL GUTS LEA STD fey ove) 1 EXER ONE. cascada meen aoannareteen eanoe Reok eee nee nBece peecn tad. Acookctonbees Bedfordésom rr kort Montreal, Que. 

Je Cam phel eH ai eee camer eet are ce le rteh gus, Nessie snows sesownaden nese Ae ee tte Rivenmieightsmea.see1 nents. Winnipeg, Man. 
PAWNS ter ros aricercee mes eae oe creo ened can baweyanemnseetan stabs dis Pastas daa ae aitas Rickerin gi eere eee ee Toronto, Ont. 

MA SaTMOULII Cree ee meen cc aticcsesrs tes alae een ee eR nee A RR ss Madawaska-Restigouche .......... Iroquois, N.B. 
ACEI LUS EONS IUIN PCO MR? cee REI Eo gece at crn cay cetecod entctens ts agin ORR COs Rougemonte yeas ee Pree. aed Quebec, Que. 
Davide AMES sVVall KET eC Ree ee coor eves purdossanessswssieasonk ieee Maes tee teeter naa MOLOnt Oetecs i oR eee ee Toronto, Ont. 
Realy Belis leu ornate Mette SOIR Sn cesevnstnsecodeseseaudasnseare eee Ae Meee ec ie SUdDULY Feet eae es Sudbury, Ont. 
TRENTON SAWEA A SS 6 eaoncond ceedbSocbaian dak dcotssaar Eee en eal i etenere per oaere eee tach Joe dora Seas oe Ponti Gartvape i nene eset et Winnipeg, Man. 
OxvillesHowardeehillnp sie eee cesar eee ee ee eee tet Reeeee cr Prine ear ccseetec rere oe Alberton, P.E.I. 
MaUriceiBourgetyh CM Wa OO hc sncdvedenssczgencas MAA he da ae ent en nome est nl hewuatinenmtic Sime acne Lévis, Que. 

AZ el SH DOS wey Cie Re ose seaes ee acnentrsieac neesae cea See ee cae Diy Selle ype tose ereneecosauen teas Montreal, Que. 
SEL CACO Kae er eT css ae tetra cre raiseeiaaaten ON eee aU ee vo HarboltinGracens ees St. John’s, Nfld. 
DanieleAwk employ een et ees cee cre areee ces ticees asin acca cre areararen seer aes oe wee South pviork pense ee ees Toronto, Ont. 
William loones Sem iGicks om ly Cayenne erste emer eee reer Kenora-Rainy River ................. Kenora, Ont. 
Mexanderm Hamilton i VieDomnal dec) veneers ra ct een ceerae: IMoosomineer peta natier os Moosomin, Sask. 
HArIBAC avila Sting Siemens ee cee eee ge ee Palliser: Hoothills (sey so Calgary, Alta. 
Vevey ADD Nevo SEW AS, 122( Cs nor ic dleatacry aeaabe pe seeebaee socastcog aeAoarean Janse weeeeeoceMoebaassn Callpatnyerure cence te sce Calgary, Alta. 
Charlesprobents ViCh inmate se rs er re eee ne eerie ee een INashwaakaValleye.. 2 ee Fredericton, N.B. 
J Bot Syd EQUATE R gic! BER Ch 2220 ree gr ea ean eae cence rer cect peraer near seer VOT Kee oe ere eerie Don Mills, Ont. 
Jean baulupeschatelet sips: Care ecco eeeeee cet nar tcceanee see ane ea Tah ZONT gk cee ea Montreal, Que. 
JIG WAST AY IBY) OVS ZEN =AUY SY. acsna5: cosnasnennbedbsteaneaaoun ite boerar canon uesseenseocace/ abaacet saencen sss080op Reginape ees ee ee Kayville, Sask. 
Alan Aylesworth Macnaughton, P.C. 0.0.2... ree eee SOP ley epee ee ees Montreal, Que. 
EWM OEIO LCs Ee VG LOTS srs op poses ecco deteice da nos coher aspsnnr Seven wthad teens Sehonivenstersede Grandvillemaes sce ee Quebec, Que. 
AMIDE STUTSSOA UL Rae oe ee rere er sees ee oe acataher ss Wellington emetic tec: Sherbrooke, Que. 
GesleyaWilliaMCALter ec csvicccccc sce csasu cs ceesscterentensvaeoeneshereen ns onsteees GShnaatcean MheGrandeBanikseees sence e St. John’s, Nfld. 
5 ETSY SO DEV-T=2°1 0) Sl ly tele eae oe nee EP ei saee cee serra cer ienrer crc os Avaloneee tern tee eee St. John’s, Nfld. 
Douglas Donald Everett ..0..........:.:cccccecceseseeeereneeeessseseenenenenretenanenaanens HoniRoucen mera aetee corte Winnipeg, Man. 
Maurice lamontagne, PoC iiccccoccgecccecicrcneesesancnsinserenctamnanto geen nanaavoccnntehamyass Imkermatie eat se es Aylmer, Que. 
Andrew; Ernest‘ THOMPSON ..........:.c.ccccsceesese stent cee ceenereesnesescanepesencenenentsens DOVercOUntee re eee Kendal, Ont. 
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LEGG A PIL eth ats Ibe cae gete ecerekte men arg ener eh OER RO ee eR FR ETC WindsOrs scceneeree eS Windsor, Ont. 

BRSR CE UO is ALLOW ya ft een ores eer unre OER Saskatchewan) ..ten ee North Battleford, Sask. 
Richard James sta yaers octet exccceer sce aeRO eens etna tesres rota roseen York Centre? =..cae ee Toronto, Ont. 

TE ey, NY BUT RE WU line 8 a oe are, scene Bae lcecratonne A vieG ae ApEURECE eGR OEnROoDE Kein taper eee tee acide ene Buctouche, N.B. 
Walllvammed Oh neRe tte eciee cee mere eccrine feces eee teers eee teehee raat Bonavistas so eee eee St. John’s, Nfld. 
134: Wasa a¥) cho Bl OPV Re Cok anata oer es ney iter Auras he Renee Peer cence ce Aare near eon de orimier ree. es se eee Montreal, Que. 
MoutsiderGonzacle Giguere ccc crnn hose cestode ere cce en wer aeec eee: delaDurantayeve oe: Montreal, Que. 

TDVe SECS IN vata) FoVeS LCs ceca cbeecense eo troscsnibe pocnea: Be bs coe ovoet nc Ber Gok fe cacdencnenaauotsne Hdimonton¥west ese see Edmonton, Alta. 
(SHUG Ie Bis NY (od eS le rec ac ocooge- me ciscpace beetiea nor preter te aes oebeoncosberoesec ar acticuts ist 2 teak enacaee StevRosein tas ose access St. Vital, Man. 
VOPDHSYS3 ONS 72 I MLO NENA oes: as. 90 frend cnber oBp EDR ERODE CBC nRe aac mee Bnenconen 0 9ARNui2 set-8 oti dr ApOREee Nepean sraertt Ace neni Ottawa, Ont. 
Walliami@aiVieNamanabeecs ert... 2 orth etn os ester etna h eee eater, Winnipeg anes ts et er Winnipeg, Man. 

VEE POU Gao) CASy Kore (eb geet esa catenass Lode sdcphe cetacean SMe LRR RE ec per nnemerre cremoNcc Aerio... eecsan GALES eee ey eer ee eter re Hull, Que. 

Ann blizabethvHad donk Bellen. cece tee esse cce-c cee eee a Nanaimo-Malaspina .................. Nanaimo, B.C. 
iG eG. Maw S On se ee ee ee estes sec tase ev eye gattee RE ea Be Vian COUV CE eee Vancouver, B.C. 
He CarliGoldenbergieep cs cee ees ee sar anne ca essen eee Rigaud eee eee Westmount, Que. 
George Clifford vaniRogeenter. cnc ace sens tar ea tae eater aera Vancouver-Point Grey .............. Vancouver, B.C. 
Sidney: PRVBUCK WO) dieeerteernten et occ scatarteet yes restr stapes eats aa eee ace Saskatoonten ao rer ee Saskatoon, Sask. 
Renauderuapointel (Speaker) ia sci cc uc cae eter ents eee eer Milledslesir cance trot ees Montreal, Que. 
Markrlcorne; Bonnell, ie eect nce cece scree secre s oes  aee Pa eeeee Murray,Rivere.c 24s ee Murray River, P.E.I. 
Gury Willaims): sett ree etre gore cate, Jo cen eee ie ere ee ge ees: Richmondiey. s.r Richmond, B.C. 
MiaichelfPoUrml er grew hee eh eee evs ees eae oe tas ee er cea eRe Restigouche-Gloucester ............ Pointe Verte, N.B. 
Predericks WilliampRiow ere tities saison econ pete, Iewisportem sree ton St. John’s, Nfld. 
GeorgeamesyMelltalth yr: Gee secs cncsnane ne cscn eee ete eee OttawasVialleyAmee eter Ottawa, Ont. 
Margaret, NOrrie® cruacnet cee aes ens eee eee ae Colchester-Cumberland............ Truro, N.S. 

PLENTY DICKS & kon ice eee ne eee ss nc etna ete Seen The Annapolis Valley. ................ Halifax, N.S. 
Bernard; Alasdair Gmaliamiepee eee he cent ae eee eee: MineyHi ghlanc siege eee ete Sydney, N.S. 
Martial Asselin Pi Gates pes iret fc ccsamcacad alan cen cacensges ance ae eee tee Stad2aconameae ee eee La Malbaie, Que. 
John: JamesGreenexP: Caceres cb eee eee ee ea INiagaraycencs cons sc a een er Niagara Falls, Ont. 
Josephraulien)ean-PrerrelCOtes se. Cyeec ee eeeeeee ere ee Kennebecaithe ere ences Longueuil, Que. 
JOAN GINA Gs Me eter a Ree oie. neon ete creda aaar cea Oe eee ek Peeler cen aie eee ten shat ee Caledon East, Ont. 
Raymond Ja Perraul tPiG. scp te tech eee Ree ee ae ee North Shore-Burnaby ................ Vancouver, B.C. 
TohneMorro ws Godireye mers crac oe sere ee ee Rosedale eee. Toronto, Ont. 

VEAU PICCHU] Pete, eee eeren eee rate fers scea sch cu msanes deena eens pede dcuste ea A ees Shawiniganw tees Westmount, Que. 
TEOUIS=J FRO DICH AUGMIEA CRU fee oo sg cos nas oeaa cin ature abloneencaces west ERE Dee le: Aecadie=Acadiaye ater: ' Saint John, N.B. 
DATITS UME Cy ace eer ee PAM cs foes cere tae ce a dE SHENAE SIG] OWY socoococaononveonelitseobensconeeroee Saint John West, N.B. 
AUISUStUSTI RVING Balt O Ware eet ence. ee oe ence, a eee Hahifax=Dantmoutherc.. Halifax, N.S. 
Ernest George Cottrea ues g yet sce cae cal RPE TERR NEE ese: South Western Nova.................. Yarmouth, N.S. 
George Isaac Smitha rye. c sees csc ncsaek cetera sacedyee naiaaaocaee Reet Colchester a ere Truro, N.S. 

SACK AUSTLII Bye: cent Gah ten occ Siance anes datutiad seseces camN ee ace ree os Vancouver oouthin «ee Vancouver, B.C. 


NS SR AOE Sette aS SEs eae eat Re PER Yukon eee. Whitehorse syaikone 


Note: For names of senators who resigned, retired, or died during the First Session of the Thirtieth Parliament, see Index. 
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JUG Gets 10 EW AS 8 eden ta gene ave bare pert nee Rica ear ie eet tire rote, eee Ee REPU a ee ee eareneren te rete nor: corer. Kayville, Sask. 
Asselin wViantialeb © aren tenn.< et nics ene ct eae enn meen. Ee Stadaconaree va cee La Malbaie, Que. 
PNULS GULL AC Kare eee ee eee ers ene coe ame ae eee cee Vancouver South ....................... Vancouver, B.C. 
ALLOW AAUCUSLUS LIVI Cumermt ms herent entice teen rm ttensten cena ees Halifax-Dartmouth ........0..0........ Halifax, N.S. 

ISAS trea VAC Hae lt Gre eae tee tee ston ig etn Ya nL err AS RE oth West! Coastiicctediis et ccrercs Curling, Nfld. 

VE YEP UU OST Od Gee) Be ae nea ake ee PS ME Bedford. Aitaste ss iain Montreal, Que. 
FBSCLISTO WE: reall Merten re Meneses ont re oh pain COI Tea ste ce eer sar area eerie tots Sudbury. ei) wee eres Sudbury, Ont. 
TETATk J\g Jp USE Yo Vek Oye een cot te acer ysatnefeng pauarureen oc eceNieaE aoe EannC rar nn tte caih conc heer rrr Nanaimo-Malaspina .................. Nanaimo, B.C. 
FZETAU CTC SOTIAIVY ren bet Cmrette terete Neh or este ce eee Sen eR ct Kenora-Rainy River .................. Kenora, Ont. 
SERIO RS: VOT eEY6 IY 6 4. scseosadobededeeteeeene gee BRE aaadaeino co: anarcaaeea vena ic sear ec tabu an oer eA Mee neaer ee Colchester-Hants ...................... Truro, N.S. 
IBOnnell VIS GOLMemett ct eter ee meres ester ttedscreermneseseaa MurrayoRiverve seer Murray River, P.E.I. 
IBOURZ SU RIVIAUIN CO sls: Cee cer tert Metetnr te Uns ss casos aie tees cio reranner segciaseens TheWaurentides\. sete Lévis, Que. 

BUCK WOlLGESIANG Velie rete re eer etter tenet rena ae naers se Saskatoonta semen Saskatoon, Sask. 
Burchill Gweereiyallt mer tee cere era eke eate conen ce ssroert meee ane cee Northumberland-Miramichi.... Nelson-Miramichi, N.B. 
GaMEeron el Onal ep memee terete ena ene ar tetrtcey actin csceastone means reeame ratte Barks FR et ees Sra Banff, Alta. 
CHTRWE, (CUES ni NAVA aad ee er er re a ne earn Mba The Grand Bbankse eee St. John’s, Nfld. 
@hoquettewls1omnel tere meen etter nant teteer eracay: seecredo matics eeectenn ee cee mame re wees Ottawalliastee ees see Ottawa, Ont. 
CLONE Ta) (6 Beare on ce NORE a ee eh Halifax North «sien. Halifax, N.S. 
GOmMO lly.) lian eee. Cee a ares oes yah ye eo atech coasts once state iene reenter tees Ottawarwestwexcs ee eee Ottawa, Ont. 
(Gaya), LOVEO. 55 0 casaslutdhasnnaooeesbuhsemersntet iinet dace ecg HEA Eee racer ere cunerl ene ET Orn Og HarbountGrace:.. se eee St. John’s, Nfld. 
CotewosephwUlienWcan=bicrre wh) Omit es eer teeter rare ceseece Kennebecten (2.4 i eee Longueuil, Que. 
COttreavHornestiG, pester eee a eee acre cient ees coef sect South Western Nova.................. Yarmouth, N.S. 
(OorODL, ID ERIC LIAN, ccs hachns nied nee le ade tan chic ehcacaae sou BeRorraS RES ines maaan hese Secreta een Jioronto-opadina wees Toronto, Ont. 

ID ERE, JSST: ca andcnprbiasidos SooS:HaGh te a God copes ase. a athin caodeacacsoba sReAbscestaci tc cnonnta ennineaare Vor ker ier tie oe Don Mills, Ont. 
ETS MAZEL US sees © Smenren nein enne te cate over chran ee aetaneetan Metter rca TarSalle: eee ee cre ba ee Montreal, Que. 
Deschateletsmu Cane ball larly: C serene ten hive tare re see asin creater carer TJAUZON Meee ee ee ee Montreal, Que. 
IDESTUISSCaUScw lca Ul eee ert ane ene ee eit ent ee tenaeereme eran Wellingtonv nee te et Sherbrooke, Que. 
OUT GS ANN HD AIR CS forte te ne ero Freche ne eee le Teeter aot attest ones na AV ALO Te een e eee en vero St. John’s, Nfld. 
LPs PSION SEU on Lop oe Page eae oa ye re Re CRD en eee echoed a Geadhorimieren eee Montreal, Que. 
JOR HERE, IYO TY d FAS DL ss coceieadensdotortundeustccts theenoaspeconh aoaesbebes Ma Achanesaantsyiesmnageaen KortRowgere nn renee Winnipeg, Man. 
LD yp va A FER UTS Sen © area bee i saa ee ee aa eer eer ad Ok ovis Pra ROUSEeMOM tee eee eee ete. Quebec, Que. 
JOVANI, LAWS TSH VS ts asl dM eBARE ts ah wbdose en gRO I Ree ence sebbac zaccotcia sasesAr dee «dob dnaencrse Nepean ete. ta ene: Ottawa, Ont. 
Jane mavicye, 10(6 Vez2N° s cseccemms cess ceessemnedcneco wane neared Se EeB en EE aS BosaLALE SREB aGasncernecnocgoc Madawaska-Restigouche .......... Iroquois, N.B. 
Topps AWE, INVEIC YEN cansscocconnnbononnedesdesonBeguen bene acsnnee dea iructoe actos scanunetn aaacnk aaarae Restigouche-Gloucester ............ Pointe Verte, N.B. 
OULIMICT RS at OMe ee Re ee arose serene econ anos od Gevsanaudicne meets ere Montreal, Que. 
CGT UENCE OU OUTS CL Cro eat gcse i ensued sandr cenezenteveaodensenna vm nca netsacsiavte denlasDurantayeme. rcs Montreal, Que. 
Mp E Gr a) INIA VOT OWN ors Ocala ees cate rasan stmt cesezr oh sosenennneeescaonnah IROSed al cease ee ecco ec cre Toronto, Ont. 
EPO LST) 2S BoB) 9 (OLB iy Fira olen aria ne em Bn er enn cere oar er Rigauidhe tee ee sees ee Westmount, Que. 
GrahamsermnarceAllasc atreeee were cce ese ce ereeteeesaett cane ae cerns nae ANOS SOPRA MEIGS occcssiessapen mavcrcecn: Sydney, N.S. 
(CeaTerVS, UG AY ARV TAVAS, JEK Cr canon en gasasoepoonantovebudapoodbqnance av eneeeoctseosoarcondavateo ise aed INGaAS ana eee ree Niagara Falls, Ont. 
(@yaasevety, ANIMA seco sscaetconc arte sanenor an coseeeneuie eaxeen eaacereanornecteraflobsee sO anuaeréceoere Bem: Pickering meet eee cea Toronto, Ont. 
1p 2 co) GEST ATES 613 I D2 ee een ere eee areata Wee es erect Riviere ere hts ges sae Winnipeg, Man. 
MUR GUL INS h EAE Aes. Pa testcase scr. ce gesigree ann yei titer raci Serva oh engimeaes ncn east ae Palliser-Foothills= 7 .cnc2--c Calgary, Alta. 
TA VATS SACO Aye poy ccsts ca seat se enue nse ea ctter eee nbvee nn toseant ent enazatn-res TOLONtOM ee ee ee ea Toronto, Ont. 
SIPs SEY oe hiGn SP Or” Wear ennn arene pore iar Ranier eis ree ere nr ete nooo Calgarye ee ee Calgary, Alta. 
BAR ETC TA CVD ee hase ee crag gees aces sasetge pretend ae aneracneroate The Annapolis Valley................. Halifax, N.S. 

Tau reVay, 1, JOEY « soc: aonssevecebodecneh teumatasscnodandsensancneGicepesonananoe ekziesaebaseanyrseobpaccnan sce IMUInn aye LLAt OO Ue: ee Montague, P.E.I. 
Leviroratel, TEREOUL(CS \ sracteaseqsnneevocosn cose nathioaeb penonencocunth onan asiadaaceancocaas ease seugeboonacacy Gulf eee ee eee? Hull, Que. 
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TaindsKel this sakctee cen ee eee ee eer Witt CS © ae a sec ete eco oeaeeeearss Windsor, Ont. 
Lamontagne, Maurice, P.C. ..........cccccsccceseee teers renerererteesnsenenenenenseseeeenenneney Kernan eee ects erred Aylmer, Que. 

Lang, Daniel Ars... BARRY Bar 5 oscar ERE ene ee SoutheyvOrket<c.cwrneaecae Toronto, Ont. 
LDSPOYd COLE fed Oe (0 00 Cs Une eae er een Re ee Pepe ona ee nese erence car Grandvillevegoe ts eee Quebec, Que. 
Lapointe, Renaude (Speaker) .............cccccscccieretnensstnennenesaupetessecsensneney IMEI ei Slessgarncdncneos eae cone Montreal, Que. 

TLE GGVeN aL, TOG RUAN RO LINN, soe adeh dee eee docen sco asaebecconeses abpenbnane cane cece danske woo 2ansade Ozaaaxodeosmyec WianCOUvVierte. se iinet ee Vancouver, B.C. 
TGCET ATG OLS pod AUT ING Se ec Soc sees x nx cag dace tans a Poems rar te eee Repentigny Quek... ..2 ee Montreal, Que. 
Tiere TER AULD USCA. e daenn, cacmnocrcernireresa-r cal Sesee ibeet sesenagoeneuanincensnéanouschebeonse dootane ni: VAUIIC@ TI eee ek eee teca eee te ee Whitehorse, Yukon. 
Maced onal deoliel lyme teeter ee ce ereeasge reget evens co sear cea senee a senrerePereeae er @apeiBreton nists ee North Sydney, N.S. 
Maenaughton, AlamAc Pi@i wobec isconsctisncs-uesraescnae ene taeagin ebeapayey oes Sorel 8 cokckcncnciee eee Montreal, Que. 
Manning, Ernest GoPro fie sc ccsencncnesnersecns ss tetapinonpcses enegam re geese KdmontoniWwest 42.030 Edmonton, Alta. 
MeDonaldwAw Hamil ltonupterntece cree cree ei ereeey et eared rete neeere Moosomininn. ene eee Moosomin, Sask. 
NicE man: @harlesseet err cece eccscsc sce cea deies ya oy se ees earn ee eae tne NashwaakeVialleyiw. cc eerer Fredericton, N.B. 
IVIcG Tan bire de AGrey eh ek ttm ces ec tegs re ecr ons snpgeicet vet acer aay aaa SuNbDUEY qt cc ee oe eee Fredericton Junction, N.B. 
MUU DANI , (Ciera Fete dig LEC. 15, harmarenars rete a rnanostseteunose aa eucns abe. 2901-2450, Sasa OttawaValley ens Ottawa, Ont. 

WGN Teme ten, NPUNDEV MOS sos sccd ss -cencanensanac a ebecer sess ira oa.cbe peesotsanc0asse0c daa" egenaNoEe Winnipeg ear ree re tetera eee ee: Winnipeg, Man. 

IMI CHAUIC WE er Ve itis streets. cases tesveaesecegue great ster Meme Ree certo ING rit eee eect a oN Buctouche, N.B. 
TON by Cali ae es ee etccser a cnseaskeonoays.Soncees- pe Rem Ree ares See See Stes ROSCie terns cm ene St. Vital, Man. 
Wiolsonsbantlandyuder Vl crereete sco cocc arene ot ccna enna Meee cent eso All iva Mer ne ee tee ee Montreal, Que. 
INGiinane Oallerres sce erst: Le cist eae Ohne de ee eG PEG Lae eee ean Fone AO eS a Caledon East, Ont. 
Norrie Mare anetne creer rete cecil y-cia eres va ccs vaccnpe sere eee errata ease oe Colchester-Cumberland............ Truro, N.S. 
RaAtersommeNOrm amu Clee syed rcccdet atx cay sooceag ees Mente re ese haae men oes Mhunder Ba vin eee ee Thunder Bay, Ont. 
Pree erwd ki, Jae wien vel Aes 1c Cx, 5. hana asonaseaseescbodeaabenese: sear edoaeniss deosesesdeubarecontricceeaaaa® North Shore-Burnaby ................ Vancouver, B.C. 
Rettens william Js ite tec is criec nas taccon-euegaier mee ere ee beneettea vanes Bonavista ee mre ee St. John’s, Nfld. 
Philip ss Orville eee a erer eee cde ens. soreiet cau eeeeee peep ner erera ey. Princesa ee tae Alberton, P.E.I. 
QUA eS OSTOR eB Mr IN cas oot ect oe deaeroaaie keetinay Seas tgna, Preeti osis8) IVIGLORTAR ee a ceo eee ee Quebec, Que. 

LOM eIVE ALINE CG tere creed arte ee Basia ole Dacs nace Sooke nacten aerate AMEE et Shawinigan see eee Westmount, Que. 

JR UKEN IBEW ONE lire och sigutcnntoehs |p austnod eRaneT Se Be arr BpE RPE one Stun oan seond nerttcr tho Secece Saint Johniewes ccc teen Saint John West, N.B. 
Robichaudsourss) ..b- Cae ST ee. hoe Re UNI am x dae eR a a3 EeAcadie-Acadlanes a ee Saint John, N.B. 
Rowesbrederickswillvarn mes 2 cio coscconeeesncrareensae Seep arnt ee tae geek noo WewiSportet.ts.. te ee St. John’s, Nfld. 
SLED Ona Clie penne MeN etn coc 5 esc. eee tach So caeeerattaneatascae eee yee Queens-Shelburne ...................... Liverpool, N.S. 
SMthe GONE SRM eee enee PRN geared ec cue dae casee Moat tes idle nats cond n RoRepea Rone CGlGCHeStel sete ee ee Truro, N.S. 

S PALLOW Eel Delt O mete eet ree ences, ceca noe aye ear eR Menara Saskatehe wanes se eee North Battleford, Sask. 
S fanoUr vapkel Glarus) patmrremneren te caeuremc ss. aueseags, (inns sbracr cece ta eempee cdere re ViorkyCe@ntresies scan corse nesae aceon _ Toronto, Ont. 
Sullivan OSe phyA terete ieee he ened eee eee eters eee INOrthy Viorke ese eee Toronto, Ont. 
PMOMT PSO A NAGE Wr camer se eco ae keene an aaeineos tactsmeece eda wean aera Masa Zo eu Dovercourt eee Kendal, Ont. 
VANROR PEIIg GOZO) sam capone tec.’ tent snpccns nodes onnoni ahs) tectepe Ramee bene Meese. tay Vancouver-Point Grey .............. Vancouver, B.C. 
Walker el) a Ville Ce. aaa ee eee. Scan scant eg anne utocrsitonces sic SARA ea Moxey MPOLON COTS Nee kee ele oe ee Toronto, Ont. 

UV TT ET canry Se CLT Veen, ee Meee ere ce Ses eters es Belated ate ee ee Ces Richmond Meee ee ee es Richmond, B.C. 
AWA ad EPNUU sos cescsee oe Geno Chae)» pou Sr cee ate ee arr itn Hoa ermePTenooa eee ener parece coe eeere BortiGarny icc eee Winnipeg, Man. 


OMDNIMDUHWNe 


SENATORS OF CANADA 


BY PROVINCES 


At Prorogation, October 12, 1976 


ONTARIO—24 
Senators Designation Post Office Address 
THE HONOURABLE 
Sal temeAN cinta ried Cle rivmeete se ronten ecnett we erator cn cerenare-sviee etary eetrecees e FRORON (CO sexe ses eee cere eck Toronto. 
Normans Clscodsratersonn mera tt entre en ene ce ernment nen hun Ger Bayener toe eee: Thunder Bay. 
a) a BE LOLeS aN ODD REN Coa clea ecaenanccnce icon ence Ac ocene ec aceee aeetaana Raeeees OttawasWest herent eee: Ottawa. 
Davide Aw rol lee meee. cee name terrane te aya sucitne etemre tenn enert eat os eeacee Toronto-Spadina .................4.. Toronto. 
ERTS et ohare NaS UN RE cel bk ob Oe rere ee orem con Li gts cs cia NortheY.ork ete aoe oe . Toronto. 
PONE eC HOGUCt LCM amet tr Cian emt ener ey reer eta earnest Ottawavbaster este Ottawa. 
PNUD ESP (CBRE TE, «5. cecstals even ieianeecaetcbauoh dodequbeedaseeee iante mace Chae cnbriorontbaponteggaon Bickering yer ee ee Toronto. 
Davi Ge AMeShwWial kets © arene een: este ee ree eeteree ar eee ees MOROMLOM ee eee tere eat Torento. 
IRHGAlBElLIsl Spree eee ee cnc eats eaters eae eee Arendt rear ames cae Sudburyeewe eee beers Sudbury. 
DanieleAtken’|S5an eee sere tere ee eerste. eae eerste ne serene eres Southey orks everest. Toronto. 
Williamblvicores Beni dicksonypl: Camere tenet eraner neers Kenora-Rainy River .................. Kenora. 
Douglas Keith Davey irr. .i5 ceeccsceeeec deste cpen te te teee ge canseseenarae cananssn ets Vorktmaste!. cates . Don Mills. 
ANGLE WaliTnest elmo pSOMee eters er ece eer seme erate en. eee snc creres DOVErCOUTte ce eee Kendal. 
AGED IME DENIES Oe  ccreceooan doececsber Sekedsdpdeenecseuahcias ei Siarace Beer enbemsa aerial sa trsoreer oar Wind Sor seieeteeierode ieee Windsor. 
Richanrceam eons ban DU lyase tear sneeeeres anette re tear means Vorki@entre me ..c:.cease sete Toronto. 
WC eTIG AM OL SOY tit jeer crs is ssestice Sipe ens ioe ten tsssseteamesttneannscatat va vere stan ndpeegs INGDEAN Nees te ioe ees Ottawa. 
George James MclIlraith, P.C. oo... tierce eeeeeeeneeetees Ottawa Valleyennc se ee Ottawa. 
AMV VO LIEBCO: (CROSS, 12 Cr ooo docnon cca oqges aenersbeas sance sare oecebuod reson ocareAcanoaretcocs Niagara pce eee tee Niagara Falls. 
SIGE INVESTEC FANGY ot cosccuo hendncsecocotoopseosnonsabes suena de BeeEboaoar ee nee bancrmeniaSsosorasacecbot ] Byes) Rees re nae oee eta aeente anpenmmaor Caledon East. 
oO hnelVlOrcowaG OGiEey meer eee seta. career perro eee es sactent Rosedale.st ee ees Toronto. 


SENATORS BY .PROVINCES 


x 
QUEBEC—24 
Senators Electoral Division Post Office Address 
THE HONOURABLE 
SS 2 COMES OUUTIT LC Veer eterna ere te eee ase sd ees ae Re nea deWwanaudietenmmes nee ae Montreal. 
Zelartlancdide:VwontarylllesViOlSOnw smn etree terre tee Fed DAOEEY, coc coteeo ap aratieeed ealpeuaraone Seo SHS Montreal. 
Om Ug Nes eLraN COL Mery saute cscs cursos. cree ee oer era ers er eo soca Repentigniys. hee eee Montreal. 
AMRIOSIG SAI CER DIT ATO UATUe tert tee een. nie ene reer ry ViGlOrla rei: eee ere Quebec. 
DR BOUISEE NALD PEss6 AUDLEM perenne seetreinc arenes core etc alin: oc eRe Ne rene IBELORGR eer enor nee mere Montreal. 
GO) EVES TOE I Mb oW al, LPC cnasanssaaaeeetannceeccameceebaeesac i peodderbres der eearnn scnpcoacasenaepabse Rougemont. aac... Quebec. 
HME VIAUTICEMBOULP CLM by Gor terete. an cosa cca. erica er eee nee enorme nee Dhedaurentides.,..e eee Lévis. 
SMA CLUS BID SIDUS elt Cpe cee ee os oe eee ee Tenet ins Sc coe eT a WarSalleroeei. mie he eee Montreal. 
Om can=-PauluDeschateletspk: ©a cccsceoscenci es uisbh oie Te. TC AUZON gee ee etree tie Bree dea, Montreal. 
Loe Alan Aviles worthoviacnaughton, P:Gi.c-2. ee etree teen tee SOLE Wen eceannt en epee trees Montreal. 
lee Gs Weopoldiisang] Ol sientes ccs. earch. cece eee Re ee ee Grandvilletees. eer re Quebec. 
12 AULD ESPUTSSE AULXae en eet tlccc cee. ccs cenvss cactanttcyget Saeed oA Rea arenes ea Wellingtons. seer te Sherbrooke. 
sm Maurice leamontarne ges ry secre: cue ciccy arses pees ene ete Sore PMG eG aN eee tee ee eee Aylmer. 
LIBR AY MONON WUCES ree arteran et te rg sce sets See lec te Pe ee ase tee abcde orimieryerw eee Montreal. 
LS MOUISIAIGonZaApUGGILUCLe rc ee renee Re devlayDurantayerse eee Montreal. 
We DEAD UTC EE 09 916 US cen stsicc oe song ReGen EER Ee eee neRPReRRCeEER retiea cova toe ee ppb aceon GUlER ee nee Hull. 
l7mlie Car laG OlLdGn Derg eer gee cscs sess or: ceaces cache Eee Rigaude see ii oe ian cntene Westmount. 
lmRenaude Lapointer(Speaker) crocs cee Pe ee INT GRIST C Siar ts mare ds, coe eee te ee coe Montreal. 
HOM VantialtAcseliny Cees tee cece keto tigate tara cee eee crane Stadacon awe eee ee La Malbaie. 
20 ey Josephi Julien Jean-Bierre Cote; PiC...c..ceeceaei wares: Kennebech, ate eee Longueuil. 
Cie AUTI CEPR IC] Wow tenes cache tice sess. - seers educa co ae eereeerg eae Moco Shawini ganas. ee eee Westmount. 
RN ce RE 2. re EEN ceo ue sia (a ows dds saveavs cain nytna eRe PMc d Cord yeaa daa R yess te elt ote an AO iy le an 
PBI. ieichadtebbobeee Seen Gacoe eR PReR om a toe10>: cs ROROREEE ger Ce ere eeRCRRERTICeT Pe reece oe ae nL) nL Ce iene eee ee 


_ 


_ 


SENATORS BY PROVINCES—MARITIME DIVISION 


xi 
NOVA SCOTIA—10 
Senators Designation Post Office Address 
THE HONOURABLE 
DOM ALLS ILC pee nese ree cae tes casa ety ee eh amare nite ae ers Queens-Shelburne ..........0.0........ Liverpool. 
DMBELATOLA CONNOLLY acter ete ene eee ence ee aren annette ahaa eae en ay BIEN NOE D SO INKOFEUOY saa otnouassouenuecpeetnncs Halifax. 
SEE LEGeLICK VIULrAy ED OLS eres meee. norare ee er eee eee er Colchester-Hants .....0.00000.0.0..... Truro. 
PM TOMITEIVL CACHE ACO OT Arcee 97 tage te veaniaa ed eae eipate ae (CAPE BPCLOM at net tener North Sydney. 
DmeVar gare GN OLLIC Serer ce eccee erie Ganies ase cs traameceee teeta MAIN eo Colchester-Cumberland............ Truro. 
GMELCTIL VOD SELICKS merrcencteen si cateen nee ete ecere rade arte on one nels Mclean sete The Annapolis Valley ................ Halifax. 
fae Bermardenlasdair, Granamiee ewer. ice rene retin eee ene aati heshighlands ese. s Sydney. 
SmEAUCUStUSH RVING Dall O Ware terrence seer nee ae ee HalifaxsDartmouthien.. Halifax. 
GML RNeSt George COottrea lnm rns seek ces tecces rate senses sa ta aces eee South Western Nova................... Yarmouth. 
OmGeorge:Tsade/ Smith a: ces ccien eeaccescsscse MEL ete Ee ee Colehestcriie of fr ihni.Ssacccss Truro. 
NEW BRUNSWICK—10 
THE HONOURABLE 
iG eorgebercival’purclail lene cet tt ee a cree eee ee ees Northumberland-Miramichi...._ Nelson-Miramichi. 
Deere Geet lV COE ATIC an metres rcs Rear tenn nn ade can edict Pesan eee ee UNDULY metre aren eee eek ee ee Fredericton Junction. 
SMEG Pats OUEMICE erence tee ere ant ce neta ccc ree as Cnr secre ce een ees Madawaska-Restigouche .......... Iroquois. 
Am @harlesthobertVichlman tcc ere ere eye eee ee Nashwaak Valley..............0.0..... Fredericton. 
OMHLELV Cr aVLICh alld er me re ra mare rt ne tia tne corer mrss: 1 alia neceepiec ee ae ees ene oe Buctouche. 
Gee Michelsb oUt torerrres terres tyeten ete See es cael botany ee oe te Restigouche-Gloucester ............ Pointe Verte. 
MMROUIS Or RODICHVall cd yk Ccprre eee are eo sonics ete eee eae ee L’Acadie-Acadia................000000 Saint John. 
Sm Danielenil cyaeemerrrernrr re etre re test rcsery eee teenies NSE UU id (0) 00 gs coeennae Ane nana ee Saint John West. 
LY) -aicaaadondacnSadanssedonantocane os aeSe bens cOSERCCE EO ET Sony SERRE eran ENE nN RE EEA yt OIE ATA See te ee cr tyr tae aickineooemecooSt eee PoE 
reece eee ee OP ea A, sel nee Mase tua Ans ucbah Oh ndamedainentes erelin te gie MMeewok cack Menace a he eee emras | game emcee tetera eee teem 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND—4 
THE HONOURABLE 
IMP rlorenceisslsieslnmanere cs ee eee eee ee cee eee eee MurrayerHarbOure raceme eet Montague. 
Qe Orvilledtowards PE hillipskecce. cores pcre cence perce ccc on ee ee EGE ee eee eater ene ee Alberton. 
jae Viankelornes bonnellipmrrae eeu ee reeset carence ee ee eee NMiturna yaRiv.cramern ee ees Murray River. 


xii SENATORS BY PROVINCES—WESTERN DIVISION 
MANITOBA—6 
Senators Designation Post Office Address 
THE HONOURABLE 
1 J. Campbell Haig irises ccc esce se eetseteee ete ne ence tenasaten cnet abeag a eeeersnns IRivereHerghtse cytes ear Winnipeg. 
Daal YUL YW oe ls ecco teense cnus essen neem ents ouprmranean ha cemeeriggs es apaans fos HortaGarryn. cee seo rccn snes Winnipeg. 
3 Douglas Donald Everett .............ccccc cient cert ittentt reteset rete eeeeens WMOGGWROUSC eee eee eee Winnipeg. 
A. Gildas Li, Mol gat. oie geen cece ceesenerencnenaieurteneg oentcass odgpteanssnnnd tenets Sites ROS ic. can nn ete renee St. Vitali. 
ReaWalliamiGeMeNamanaee cc. cette tty tere nao tenet Pousaarrater en WIMNLDPC Bits eee rie oes eee Winnipeg. 
Be cc acedeeseseceus cto tte cvegeageenrtebnd MRM omg eccenls peta sncaicon Anyi Pe ceda ing ie STARR ses agi eel 
BRITISH COLUMBIA—6 

THE HONOURABLE 
leeAnmUnlizabetheHaddom Belle ee eet eerste eee eet Nanaimo-Malaspina .................. Nanaimo. 
DD Tate ki pgavacol TY TORN TONAY csikarc ates oncinbenponene eenoned ecioehesAnon bSaAtisSea odaqsagecteacapactocttidecetd WanCOuver)ciccsceeroee aes Vancouver. 
3 George Clifford van Roggen ..............:cce ieee ee tee ete eects tetetetie Vancouver-Point Grey .............. Vancouver. 
AMET CTSA LN EY 01 fea eyete a ch Rene sete attr Rear cree ere peR enrerremere co rar trtcareeat Richimondeecs see eee Richmond. 
5 Raymond’ J. Perrault, PiC. oc ic cise see eset reraryen einen ccecarentae ene: . North Shore-Burnaby ................ Vancouver. 
AOL NIST. gets ae ste eae Sa RN ule Bs eaeeain gor psec con coneeee ceaceea stacbeceyaeten gaa geaneot Vancouven SOUUlpe nn tee Vancouver. 

SASKATCHEWAN—6 

THE HONOURABLE 
feeAlexangdentHamill ton ieDonaldirc cnet ea ener IMOOSOMIN er: heres ce eee Moosomin. 
DeellazentrobertArguemereeet cite tere entree acre rear corer ret Reginae weer. ee eee Kayville. 
Smererbert OF Sparrowire ss eR oe co coe rea eee CE Saskatche warmest North Battleford. 
Am Sidnevulee BUCK WO) Giessen re ree es ater tere Cone Saskatoon a teteee tee Saskatoon. 
Eh nee te PD 2 eR ee UO re A RATER scree ae me ah a cee cre cencecan cent ays ori Sng ncocegis asin Gori 00.0 “000 
ep UD Ae eee Sle ec aOR Pa ai aR eRe Rese Pen ts, Ae Abo ae Ber oR abccrd on eu n eas Teck none Actions ude cake 2 Faboedey Gone ReAhS “bade Ato 

ALBERTA—6 

THE HONOURABLE 
IL, TDYoy eA Ve (ea oes 0) 0 cease remeecnerenes ee rch cesen nen copeenor nec oooe oc ee ance cerescrer eenoucnnes Banitia.c.06. 08 Banff. 
PRM arleAdam TLAStiN gS caer. eect ee eee santo e eee tee se ase mat Pallisen-Koothillsiee eae Calgary. 
Sl arrnyvnWiallllanmnuEl ays eC tent. eam cns cu amd cei tes. re eae mea taser inne: Cal gary nee eo ee Calgary. 
Amlinestyes Manning bs Ge neces wanes sn oie tema ens eee Stra E.dimontonewWes teres nee. Edmonton. 
CP at cect ae a PR PERE CRORE EER GA REET PEP EE ERE RA Cte geen REE 3 ace tet en te Pe Pe ROM rr em oer? omc ay ee ear MernCietC nae mRE SEL Meme penauecersconcebor topot die swcedcuoub boc 
6 


SENATORS BY PROVINCES xiii 


NEWFOUNDLAND—6 
Senators Designation Post Office Address 
THE HONOURABLE 

le Michael Gs Bashatcl eine: scarcer sorters es chet tans ection geneussaete WiestiCoastee meer tn na Curling. 

Dee Erics COOK ge ee ee ee ced ae REE ©. HarbouriGracemers St. John’s. 
SmeChesley William: Carter en rece te seek he eta I tee a cent: ihe Grandibanks ee St. John’s. 

AMRTATNES OUP PAN merce ret tees aac cs eaaeonsk i aecPercans eet mee es te PSS AVON Ges or tates eared coc Sica St. John’s. 
Smawilliam John Petten Maes meee at ete on ee eee Bonavistanes Saee es vcae St. John’s. 
Guerirederick Willian ROWE mrss eles ero Ree cst Le WiISPOLtercn teres ea St. John’s. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORIES—1 
THE HONOURABLE 
1 eee EE cen Ri te er Std tbe nae), | oe te staat weak Mer Mate aterie aera sheen nie ta yer, AU sels she Wo th scaubieta ct tnce rea CaM oiee> 


THE HONOURABLE 
(PP aUIPHenryceUICier ener re tern erent er eee cere Norte een nae ee YAU ON oe tne ee nist ae ese ee Whitehorse. 
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THE SENATE 


OFFICERS AND CHIEFS OF PRINCIPAL BRANCHES 


Clerk of the Senate and Clerk of the Parliaments Robert Fortier, Q.C., B.A., LL.B. 
Law Clerk and Parliamentary Counsel  R. L. du Plessis, Q.C., B.A., LL.L. 
First Clerk Assistant Alcide Paquette, B.A. 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod _ A. G. Vandelac, M.C., C.D. 
Director of Administration and Personnel J. Walter Dean 
Editor of Debates and Chief of Reporting Branch  T.S. Hubbard 
Director of Committees Flavien J. Belzile, B.A. 
Chief of Minutes and Journals (English) Mrs. Jean F. Sutherland 
Chief of Minutes and Journals (French) Miss Madeleine Ouimet 
Assistant Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod 
Postmaster Harold King 
Supervisor of Secretarial Service (English) Mrs. Josephine Barnwell 
Supervisor of Secretarial Service (Bilingual) Mrs. Jocelyne Latrémouille 
Chief of Joint Distribution Office J. E. Levesque 
Chief of Protective Service W.Maheux 
Manager of Parliamentary Restaurant W. Pentecost 


REPORTING BRANCH> 


Editor of Debates and Chief of Reporting Branch T.S. Hubbard 
Assistant Chief of Reporting Branch G.R. Baker 
Associate Editor and Senior Reporter, English  H. D. Griffith 
Associate Editor and Senior Reporter, French J.R. Langlois 
Reporters Auréle Chénier, 


W. J. Culleton, G. K. Hubbard, 
D. L. Sellers, A. A. Gallagher, 
L. R. Powis, H. C. Warburton, 
Maurice Bolduc, N. C. Keeley, 
Awa@lain: 


TRANSLATORS 


Department of Secretary of State 


Director, Special Operations Roch Blais 
Chief, Parliamentary Translations André Audette 
Chief of Debates Mireille Couillard 


LIBRARY OF PARLIAMENT 


Parliamentary Librarian Erik J. Spicer, C.D., B.A., B.L.S., M.A.L.S. 
Associate Parliamentary Librarian Gilles J. C. Frappier, B.A., B.Ph., B.L.S. 
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THE SENATE 


Thursday, May 1, 1975 


The Senate met at 2 p.m. the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Rodriguez has 
been substituted for that of Mr. Orlikow on the list of 
members appointed to serve on the Special Joint Commit- 
tee on Immigration Policy. 


THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF COMMONS ACT, THE 
SALARIES ACT AND THE PARLIAMENTARY 
SECRETARIES ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-44, to amend the Senate and House of Commons 
Act, the Salaries Act and the Parliamentary Secretaries 
Act. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Tuesday next. 


PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION BILL 
FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-32, to impose a charge on the export of crude oil and 
certain petroleum products, to provide compensation for 
certain petroleum costs and to regulate the price of 
Canadian crude oil and natural gas in interprovincial and 
export trade. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Tuesday next. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Report of the Department of Agriculture for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to section 6 
of the Department of Agriculture Act, Chapter A-10, 
R.S.C., 1970. 
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FARM CREDIT ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED 


Senator Argue, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, presented the following report: 


Thursday, April 24, 1975 


The Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture to 
which was referred Bill C-34, intituled: “An Act to 
amend the Farm Credit Act” has, in obedience to the 
order of reference of Tuesday, April 22, 1975 examined 
the said bill and now reports the same with the fol- 
lowing amendment: 


Strike out the word “thirty-five” and substitute 
the word “forty” in lines 43 and 49 on page 2, in lines 
7 and 16 on page 3, and in lines 7 and 34 on page 8. 


In addition your committee desires to make two 
recommendations arising out of its discussions. 


First, your committee would like to see the Farm 
Credit Corporation take on an.expanded and more 
vigorous role in the provision of credit to farmers for 
the development of agricultural production in Canada. 


Your committee therefore recommends that the 
Government consider the advisability of increasing 
the capital of the Farm Credit Corporation from one 
hundred million to one hundred and twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars. 


Second, your committee is concerned that the cur- 
rent upward trend in the price of land and other farm 
capital will continue and that the loan ceilings under 
the Act may soon become inadequate for the needs of 
both new and established farmers. 


Your committee therefore recommends that the 
Government consider the advisability of increasing 
the ceilings on loans made under Parts III and IV to 
new and young farmers from one hundred and fifty 
thousand to two hundred thousand dollars and of 
increasing the ceiling on loans made under Part II to 
older and established farmers from one hundred thou- 
sand to one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

Your committee believes that the changes to the 
Farm Credit Act embodied in this bill are important 
and necessary. However, it believes that perhaps a 
little more flexibility in corporation capital and loan 
ceilings would be most helpful in increasing Canada’s 
agricultural production and bettering the conditions 
under which farmers operate. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Hazen Argue 
Chairman 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 
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Senator Argue moved that the report be taken into 
consideration at the next sitting of the Senate. 


Motion agreed to. 


CULTURAL PROPERTY EXPORT AND IMPORT BILL 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED 


Senator Carter, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Health, Welfare and Science, presented the fol- 
lowing report: 

Thursday, May 1, 1975 


The Standing Senate Committee on Health, Welfare 
and Science to which was referred Bill C-33, intituled: 
“An Act respecting the export from Canada of cultur- 
al property and the import into Canada of cultural 
property illegally exported from foreign states”, has in 
obedience to the order of reference of April 23, 1975 
examined the said Bill and now reports the same with 
the following amendments: 

1. Page 6: Strike out line 18 and substitute therefor the 
following: 

“Review Board and the Minister.” 

2. Page 6: Strike out line 47 and substitute therefor the 
following: 

“copy of that advice to the Review Board and the 

Minister.” 

3. Page 7: Strike out line 41 and substitute therefor the 
following: 

“tion of the Review Board, in which case he shall 

forthwith send a written notice to that effect to the 

applicant.” 
4. Page 8: Strike out lines 32 to 40 and substitute 
therefor the following: 
“(2) The members of the Review Board, other than 
the Chairman and two other members who shall be 
chosen generally from among residents of Canada, 
shall be chosen in equal numbers 
(a) from among residents of Canada who are or 
have been officers, members or employees of art 
galleries, museums, archives, libraries or other 
similar institutions in Canada; and 
(b) from among residents of Canada who are or 
have been dealers in or collectors of art,” 
. Page 11: Strike out line 19 and substitute therefor 
the following: 
“notice of refusal under section 10 or a notice under 
section 12 may,” 


6. Page 11: Strike out line 21 and substitute therefor 
the following: 


“the notice was sent, by notice in” 
7. Page 11: Strike out lines 25 to 28 and substitute 
therefor the following: 


“(2) The Review Board shall review an application 
for an export permit and, unless the circumstances 
of a particular case require otherwise, render its 
decision within” 


8. Page 14: Strike out lines 22 to 25 and substitute 
therefor the following: 


(The Hon. the Speaker. } 


on 


“(4) The Review Board shall consider a request 
made under subsection (1) and, unless the circum- 
stances of a particular case require otherwise, make 
a determination” 


Respectfully submitted. 
Chesley W. Carter, 
Chairman. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Carter moved that the report be taken into 
consideration at the next sitting of the Senate. 


Motion agreed to. 
@ (1410) 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, May 6, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Before the question is put, may I by way of explanation 
review the projected work for the Senate during the 
coming week. 


Dealing first of all with committees, on Tuesday the 
Special Joint Committee on Immigration Policy will meet 
at 9.30 a.m. The Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has scheduled a meeting at 2 p.m. to continue its 
study of Canada’s relations with the United States. Also at 
2 p.m. the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture will 
hear witnesses from the Manitoba Crop Insurance Com- 
mission. The Special Joint Committee on Employer- 
Employee Relations in the Public Service will meet at 8 
p.m. 


So far, honourable senators, the only committee meeting 
set down for Wednesday is that of the Special Joint Com- 
mittee on Immigration Policy at 3.30 p.m. However, I was 
informed just a moment ago that the Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs will meet 
in camera at 2.30 p.m. to consider Bill C-19. I am sorry, 
honourable senators, this meeting is scheduled for 
Tuesday. 


Senator Grosart: Three committees sitting at the same 
time? 


Senator Perrault: Yes, but one is in camera. 


Senator Grosart: But they are still sitting at the same 
time. 


Senator Perrault: The meeting times are not simulta- 
neous. There is a degree of overlapping. 


Senator Grosart: Fifteen minutes. 


Senator Perrault: Half an hour. As I have stated, the 
only meeting so far set down for Wednesday is that of the 
Special Joint Committee on Immigration Policy. 


On Thursday the Standing Senate Committee on Na- 
tional Finance will meet at 9.30 a.m. to consider the 1975-76 
estimates. The Special Committee on Employer-Employee 
Relations in the Public Service will meet at 3.30 p.m., and 
the Special Joint Committee on Immigration Policy will 
meet at 8 o’clock in the evening. 
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_ The schedule of committee work does not appear to be 
as heavy as in recent weeks, but I can assure honourable 

senators that there will be considerably more work in the 

chamber, so the total workload will remain heavy. 


On Tuesday night we will proceed with consideration of 
the Report of the Standing Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture on Bill C-34, and consideration of the Report of the 
Standing Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and 
Science on Bill C-33. We will also commence the second 
reading debate on Bill C-44 and on Bill C-32. On Wednes- 
day we will continue with the second reading debate on 
Bill C-44 and Bill C-32, and with other items on the Order 
Paper. In addition to the foregoing, more legislation will 
be coming to us next week from the other place. 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, may I state for 
the record that the meeting of the Standing Joint Commit- 
tee of the Senate and House of Commons on Employer- 
Employee Relations in the Public Service will meet at 11 
a.m. rather than at 8 p.m. as announced earlier. That will 
be on Tuesday. 


Motion agreed to. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS 


THREATENED STRIKE OF MONTREAL POLICE FORCE— 
QUESTION 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, may I ask the 
Leader of the Government if he has anything to report on 
the threatened strike of police in the city of Montreal? I 
ask this because it has been rumoured that the federal 
government has been invited to lend the army’s support to 
the city if the situation should become serious. 


Senator Perrault: The government naturally would like 
to be helpful in any such eventuality. However, I can 
report that there has been no formal request as yet 
received from the Government of the Province of Quebec 
with respect to any emergency which might arise. 


STRIKE OF LONGSHOREMEN IN QUEBEC—BACK-TO-WORK 
LEGISLATION—QUESTION 


Senator Flynn: Would the Leader of the Government 
inform the Senate whether he has heard anything more 
with respect to the situation in the ports on the St. 
Lawrence? 


Senator Perrault: The federal government may serve 
today the International Longshoremen’s Association with 
notice that the federal government will apply to the feder- 
al court for an order to enforce the legislation passed by 
Parliament. Representatives of the federal Department of 
Justice may appear on Monday to apply for a court order 
compelling the men to return to work. However, it is 
hoped by the government that none of these actions will 
be required and there will be a return to work. Disobedi- 
ence of the order will result in the usual enforcement 
proceedings for disobedience, including fine and/or 
imprisonment. However, I repeat that the government is 
hopeful that there will be a voluntary return to work and 
that it will not be necessary to resort to these other 
measures. 
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Senator Flynn: Would the Leader of the Government 
tell the Senate whether it is necessary to apply to the 
court for an injunction to enforce the union to obey the 
law? Are there no direct measures that could be 
employed? Can the leader tell us whether the Minister of 
Justice is considering charging the union and its members 
for disobeying the law and having a fine imposed without 
the injunction? It seems to me illogical to ask the court to 
tell people that they must obey the law. 


Senator Perrault: Meetings have been underway during 
the past two or three days in an endeavour to explore 
every avenue and every legal recourse. The announcement 
I have made to the Senate this afternoon is the last official 
word I have had from the Department of Labour and the 
Department of Justice. If other alternatives are open, I 
will report immediately to the Senate, hopefully this 
afternoon. 


MULTICULTURALISM 


MINISTRY OF STATE—ORGANIZATION AND BUDGET— 
QUESTION 


Senator Yuzyk: I would like to ask the Leader of the 
Government when I may expect the answers to the ques- 
tions I raised in this chamber on March 26 last? 


Senator Perrault: I am unable to give the honourable 
senator a definitive answer. However, I wish to assure you 
that every possible effort is made to reply to questions 
asked in this chamber as soon as the information can be 
obtained. I will make a further inquiry today to determine 
whether there has been any accidental or inordinate delay. 


CANADIAN RADIO-TELEVISION AND 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION BILL 


SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Forsey for second reading of Bill C-5, to 
establish the Radio-television and Telecommunications 
Commission, to amend the Broadcasting Act and other 
Acts in consequence thereof and to enact other consequen- 
tial provisions. 


Hon. Rhéal Bélisle: Honourable senators, I congratulate 
the sponsor, Senator Forsey, on the manner in which he 
presented this important bill. Although Bill C-5 is simply 
a re-organization bill with regard to the Canadian Radio- 
Television Commission and certain functions of the 
Canadian Transport Commission, substituting a new 
administrative body, the Canadian Radio-television and 
Telecommunications Commission, there are certain criti- 
cisms which I think should be made with respect to the 
adoption of this bill in its present form. 

Bill C-5 solidifies the position of the government vis-a- 
vis the provinces without their consent or consultation. 
The provincial ministers’ conference in Quebec City in 
1972 resulted in the federal government being accused of 
duplicating provincial telecommunications systems in lic- 
ensing the CN-CP telecommunications network. 

@ (1420) 


In addition, in 1973 the provincial Communications min- 
isters’ conference pleaded with Ottawa to stay out of the 
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provincial areas of jurisdiction. Furthermore, in 1974, the 
provinces reacted to the federal Green Paper on Com- 
munications by reiterating that in their view the regula- 
tion of telephone rates was a matter solely within provin- 
cial jurisdiction. 

[Translation] 

Why should we legislate on a new commission structure 
when there are problems relating to federal-provincial 
relationship in the area of telecommunications? In my 
view, if we proceed with the organic law to establish a 
new commission, it might result in a hardening of posi- 
tions which have been expressed on several occasions in 
statements concerning cablevision. 

[English] 

In this respect, the governments of Ontario, Quebec, and 
British Columbia voiced an objection against licensing of 
cablevision by the commission. At present, cable licences 
are granted by the Canadian Radio-Television Commis- 
sion, which requires operators to give first priority to 
Canadian broadcasts in filling their channels. Today 27.7 
per cent of Canadian households have cable—the highest 
percentage in the world. 


In addition, the British North America Act does not 
specify whether cable television is a federal or provincial 
responsibility, and Quebec has already set up its own 
licensing agency in a direct challenge to federal authority. 


Although I am not necessarily against the licensing of 
broadcasts by the federal government, I would prefer that 
an arrangement be undertaken between the federal gov- 
ernment and the provinces as to representation of the 
latter on the commission. 

[Translation] 


In other words, a political solution should be reached on 
the respective responsibilities of the federal government 
and the provinces as to the representation of the latter on 
the commission. 

[English] 

This would mean that the government should imple- 
ment at first the second phase of its program which was 
announced April 26, 1975, to which my colleague, Senator 
Grosart, referred yesterday. It is released in a paper 
outlining the proposals which will be presented at a feder- 
al-provincial conference on telecommunications scheduled 
for next month. 


Adopting the second phase of the program would allow 
the provinces affected by the decisions of the CRTC to 
take part in hearings, or require the CRTC to request 
opinions on licensing applications, where provincial inter- 
ests are concerned, from the relevant provincial regulatory 
body. This would be most pertinent in matters of cable 
broadcasting. 


Furthermore, each province would be represented on the 
commission, since each province would be asked to 
appoint one part-time member, who would be selected by 
the federal government. 

[Translation] 


Thus, in the first place, were the second phase of the 
government’s program adopted, not only would it result in 
a greater representation of national interests but it would 
also constitute a better way to orchestrate the policies of 


{Senator Bélisle.] 


the federal and provincial governments in the field of 
telecommunications. 


Furthermore, I fear that if we were to set up the Radio- 
television and Telecommunications Commission before 
proceeding with the second phase announced by the gov- 
ernment, we would arrive at a matter-of-fact situation and 
that the conference scheduled for next month to reach a 
compromise would prove a lost cause in advance. 


Finally, in my opinion, Bill C-5 represents a step further 
by the federal government aiming at consolidating its 
position vis-a-vis the provinces without obtaining their 
consent or without consulting them. 


Although Bill C-5 is an organic piece of legislation, it 
does contain, in my opinion, some shortcomings that I 
shall briefly point out. 

[English] 

Although Bill C-5 is concerned with the internal organi- 
zation and management of the new commission, with the 
administrative effect of the transfer of powers from the 
Canadian Radio-Television Commission and the Canadian 
Transport Commission to the Canadian Radio-television 
and Telecommunications Commission, and with the safe- 
guards of the rights of the Canadian Radio-Television 
Commission’s members — the commissioners — and 
employees, the bill does not mention what will happen to 
the Canadian Transport Commission’s members and 
employees working with its telecommunications commit- 
tee. Although it is safe to assume that these persons will 
stay with the Canadian Transport Commission, or be 
appointed or hired by the new commission, it would be 
advisable to have a clause giving them the same protection 
conferred upon the Canadian Radio-Television Commis- 
sion’s members and employees. 


@ (1430) 


[Translation] 


By passing Bill C-5, this house will only emphasize the 
objections that I have just listed; it will be putting the cart 
before the horse. To prevent this, it would have been 
advisable to introduce a bill concerning the agreement 
between the federal government and the provinces as 
concerns the new telecommunications philosophy, and 
then to introduce Bill C-5. 


[English] 

Senator Carter: Honourable senators, I was going to 
move that the bill be referred to committee. However, if 
there are other senators who wish to participate in this 


debate, I will move the adjournment of the debate to a 
later date. 


Senator Flynn: If Senator Carter wants to close the 
debate on second reading, he should do so. The question 
can then be put on the motion for second reading. 


Senator Carter: I am not the sponsor of the bill. Senator 
Forsey is the sponsor. 


Senator Flynn: Then you might as well adjourn it on 
behalf of the sponsor. 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, as Senator Forsey 
pointed out, this is an administrative bill as opposed to a 
policy bill. It merely enlarges the size and scope of the 
CRTC and transfers to the new commission jurisdiction 


sania 
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over telecommunications other than CBC. The only policy 
involved is consequential on that change. 


As I understand it, no questions have been raised during 
debate on second reading that would require extending 
the debate, so I am prepared to move— 


Senator Flynn: Let the Speaker put the question on the 
motion for second reading. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by Honourable 
Senator Forsey, seconded by Honourable Senator Heath, 
that this bill be now read the second time. Is it your 
pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


On motion of Senator Carter, bill referred to the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Transport and Communications. 


NORTHERN CANADA POWER COMMISSION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce on Bill C-13, to amend the Northern Canada 
Power Commission Act, which was presented yesterday. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) moved that the report 
be adopted. 


He said: Honourable senators, perhaps I should add a 
word of explanation before the question is put. 


This bill was referred to the Standing Senate Committee 
on Banking, Trade and Commerce and was considered 
yesterday. There was an amendment proposed in commit- 
tee which concerned subclause (2) of clause 1. Originally 
it was proposed that meetings be held on 24 hours’ notice 
to members of the commission. It was felt that perhaps 
this was inadequate notice, even for emergency purposes, 
and the proposal, which the committee thought was 
reasonable, is that there should be one clear day’s notice of 
emergency meetings. This means that if notice is given on 
a Monday, the clear day, Tuesday, has to expire, and the 
meeting cannot be held until Wednesday. That seems to be 
reasonable. 

@ (1440) 


We questioned whether or not it was sufficient to have 
one clear day’s notice of every meeting of the commission. 
However, we were assured that under the rule-making 
powers the commission has there are provisions for 
notices of regular meetings, and those notices are of a 
much longer duration. There are commissioners, of course, 
who live in the area of the Territories and the Yukon but 
there are others who live in Ottawa, and it is only reason- 
able to think that there should be more than one clear 
day’s notice for normal meetings. 


The amendment would also remove the word “quorum” 
which was not a very happy word in the bill, and substi- 
tute the word “meeting.” It seems to me that this amend- 
ment is a very simple one. I know “simple” is a dangerous 
word to use here, but it was not a matter of great conse- 
quence. We were told that this carries the judgment of the 


member of Parliament for the Yukon, who was concerned 
about this matter when it came before the committee of 
the other place. 


Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


On motion of Senator Connolly (Ottawa West), bill, as 
amended, placed on the Orders of the Day for third read- 
ing at the next sitting. 


CRIMINAL CODE (COMMUTATION OF DEATH 
SENTENCE) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—ORDER STANDS 
On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Robichaud, P.C., seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Eudes, for the second reading of the 
Bill S-21, intituled: “An Act to amend the Criminal 
Code (commutation of death sentence)”.—(Honour- 
able Senator Neiman). 


Senator Neiman: Honourable senators, I would like this 
order to stand at the request of the sponsor. 


Order stands. 


FORT-FALLS BRIDGE AUTHORITY ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Gildas L. Molgat moved second reading of Bill 
C-367, to amend the Fort-Falls Bridge Authority Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, in the western part of 
Ontario, where the town of Fort Frances is located, the 
boundary between the Province of Ontario and the State 
of Minnesota is identical to the boundary between Canada 
and the United States. It happens to be that historic 
gateway to the West, the Rainy River, which was followed 
by the early explorers. 


At this time there is a problem with the bridge connect- 
ing the two towns of Fort Frances, Ontario and Interna- 
tional Falls, Minnesota. The bridge is in a difficult loca- 
tion because of the power plants there, and the 
installations of the pulp and paper companies, Ontario- 
Minnesota on the Canadian side and Boise Cascade on the 
American side. I believe that the present bridge in fact 
belongs to the pulp and paper companies. 

There has been an understanding between the Govern- 
ments of Canada and the United States, together with the 
companies, to proceed with the reconstruction of this 
bridge, but it does involve some rather complicated 
negotiations because one province, one state, two national 
governments and about three different levels of municipal 
governments are concerned in them. 


It had been agreed between the Canadian Government 
and the American Government that each would pass com- 
plementary legislation—that is, in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment and in Congress of the United States—and that they 
would work together in establishing an authority to pro- 
ceed with the widening of the bridge. It happens that this 
is one of the entry points to the tourist area of northwest 
Ontario, the Lake of the Woods region. During summer 
periods, this being a two-lane bridge with customs estab- 
lishments at both ends, there are serious problems and 
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lengthy delays encountered by traffic using it, and it has 
become necessary to widen the bridge. 


The original legislation passed by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment provided that construction of the bridge was to start 
no later than December 31, 1975. Discussions in the Ameri- 
can Congress led to a change in the proposed bill there. 
The bill, which dealt strictly with this one bridge, the 
Fort-Falls Bridge, was expanded into an omnibus bill 
covering all international bridges in the United States. 
Therefore, we found ourselves, having passed this act, not 
having legislation that coincided with the American legis- 
lation. Rather than try to get another bill through Con- 
gress, which might take a great deal of time, it was felt 
that it would be more sensible to amend the Canadian act 
and permit the local authorities to proceed with the con- 
struction of the bridge. 


This bill, therefore, basically does two things. It brings 
the Fort-Falls Bridge Authority Act into line with the 
American legislation so that, as I indicated, a number of 
levels of government can work together to accomplish this 
undertaking. The other purpose is to postpone the date of 
the commencement of construction, which in the act is 
December 31, 1975. It is obvious that date cannot be met at 
this point. Construction has not started yet, and there is 
not even finalization on the site. This bill proposes to 
postpone the commencement of construction for five 
years, to December 31, 1979. This will give time for the 
further investigations that are required. 

There seems to be general agreement from the Canadian 
side on this point. The Town of Fort Frances has passed a 
resolution asking that this bill be passed. The Province of 
Ontario does not appear to have any objections. I therefore 
recommend the bill for passage by the Senate. 


On motion of Senator Haig, debate adjourned. 


@ (1450) 
MEXICO 
VISIT OF CANADIAN PARLIAMENTARIANS—DEBATE 
CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, April 10, the debate 
on the inquiry of Senator Fergusson calling the attention 
of the Senate to the visit of a delegation of Canadian 
parliamentarians to Mexico, 6th to 10th January, 1975. 


[Translation] 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I had the 
opportunity to visit Mexico for the first time in 1960. At 
that time, I was Deputy Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons. The Speaker, the Right Honourable Roland Michen- 
er, had been invited by the Mexican government to repre- 
sent the House of Commons at the 150th anniversary 
celebration of that country’s independence. Because of 
previous engagements, and as he was in Great Britain at 
the time, he asked me, to my great pleasure, to represent 
the House of Commons in Mexico. 


I came back from that visit with wonderful memories of 
the hospitality of Mexico and Mexicans. This year, as a 
member of the delegation which met with Mexican par- 
liamentarians in Mexico in early January, I had my second 
experience of the kind. Again I came back with pleasant 


(Senator Molgat.] 


memories. I might say that they are even better since I got 
to know more about Mexico. 
[English] 

It was my pleasure and privilege earlier this year, as a 
member of a Canadian parliamentary delegation, to pay 
another visit to Mexico, our other neighbour on the North 
American continent. I would like at this time to report on 
that visit, and to share with you a few of the impressions 
about Mexico that I brought home. 


Today’s Mexico is not the Mexico of the old caricatures 
and third-rate Hollywood movies. It is no longer the 
Mexico of Zapata and Pancho Villa, of banditos and 
manana, of mere tortillas and tequila. Contemporary 
Mexico is a land in a hurry. It is a modern, hospitable, 
dynamic country with a definite purpose and direction. It 
is a people alive with dreams and brimming with the 
energy and determination to achieve them. 


We have enjoyed diplomatic relations with Mexico for 
three decades. Yet, it is only very recently that we have 
really come to know Mexico, and realize how much we 
have in common with that country. For years there has 
been scarcely a world issue of any consequence on which 
Mexico and Canada, as nations of intermediate size, power 
and wealth, have not made common cause. We have taken 
similar stances on a multiplicity of issues relating to 
international affairs, and we have had to solve a number 
of similar social, economic and cultural problems. All this 
should have brought us closer together a long time ago, 
but it did not. 


Up until a few years ago we were strangers on the same 
continent—ignorant of one another as nations and artifi- 
cially separated by our mutua! obsessive preoccupation 
with the United States of America. But times have 
changed. And in the past few years Canadian relations 
with Mexico have expanded rapidly on all fronts—politi- 
cal, economic, cultural and commercial. The visit two 
years ago of Mexico’s President Echeverria to Canada 
resulted in our entering into important bilateral agree- 
ments which gave rise to projects and programs which are 
proving to be beneficial to both nations. 


In the past few years, there have been trade missions to 
Mexico led by cabinet ministers, Canada-Mexico minis- 
terial committees and bilateral businessmen’s committee 
meetings. These have resulted in highly significant new 
business operations and have served to further strengthen 
and extend the network of consultation and cooperation 
between both governments and both private sectors. 


Today, Mexico is Canada’s most important diversified 
trading partner in Latin America. Trade between our two 
countries is running at somewhere between $300 million 
and $350 million a year. Each of our countries produces a 
good number of items of which the other is badly in need. 
For example, if we have fresh tomatoes and strawberries 
in January, it is thanks to Mexico. On the other hand, if 
they have paper on which to print their daily newspapers, 
in large measure it is thanks to us. 


As our commercial contacts with Mexico grow, we find 
more and more new products in which to trade. And the 
new Canadian tariff preferences for developing countries 
are serving to further stimulate trade and help restore 
some of the balance. The balance still favours us quite 
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markedly. But with the increase in the flow of goods from 
Mexico to Canada, and the flow of tourists from Canada to 
Mexico, it should not be too long before a proper balance is 
achieved. 


Mexico has much to offer the Canadian tourist—a very 
different culture, a most salubrious climate, fine sea 
resorts and friendly people. And close to 200,000 Canadi- 
ans a year make a point of visiting Mexico. It is this 
increase in tourism, facilitated as it has been by new 
developments in communications, which has, I am con- 
vinced, been most instrumental in bringing about the 
recent rapprochement at the governmental level. After all, 
if the people of our respective countries get along together 
and enjoy one another’s company, how can their political 
representatives dare to do otherwise? Maybe there is 
something to be learned from that—a truth to be applied 
to the whole of the global village—that peace can only 
come from increased communication, not of governments 
with governments but of peoples with peoples. 


In the field of international policy, we have walked the 
same road as Mexico in our relations with the People’s 
Republic of China. Neither of our nations closed its doors 
to Cuba when Castro came to power. We have shared a 
common desire for world peace and the independence of 
sovereign nations in international affairs. Our views on 
the law of the sea, on disarmament, on protection of the 
environment, and the control of narcotics are all very 
similar. 


We both share this continent with the wealthiest and 
most powerful nation in the world. But we are both agreed 
that, in spite of our friendship for the United States and in 
spite of its proximity, we owe it to ourselves as nations to 
diversify our economic and political relationships with 
other regions of the world. 


It is as a result of all these similar outlooks that I think 
it worthwhile for us to keep working closely with Mexico. 
Mexico is our link with Latin America. Over the long haul 
it may be that we can do something significant towards 
achieving prosperity in all of the Americas. 


Honourable senators, I am left, as a result of my recent 
visit, with the distinct impression that we are making of a 
heretofore little-known neighbour a close and valued 
friend. 


The exchanges of technicians and specialists in the 
fields of medicine, agriculture, and industry, which have 
gone on for a few years now and have proven quite 
successful, are to continue. And they will grow, as we 
learned at the January meeting, to include matters more 
cultural in nature. As a matter of fact, the Mexican gov- 
ernment agreed during our visit to send to Canada in the 
near future a major exhibition of Mexican art and culture, 
representing the pre-Columbian to modern periods. 


The discussions we had with the Mexican parliamentari- 
ans covered trade, tourism, agriculture, and increased 
exchanges of technicians and technologists. We compared 
political structures and philosophies, and explained our 
respective constitutions. We exchanged ideas also on for- 
eign investment and air transport policies. 


The Mexicans expressed satisfaction with the initial 
experience of Mexican seasonal agriculture workers in 
Canada based on the Memorandum of Understanding 
signed between the two countries. But they did have 
suggestions for improvements in several of the clauses of 
the agreement, and for overcoming omissions. 
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Understandably, the Mexicans would like to see a bal- 
ance achieved in their trade with us. We explained that we 
understood their concern and underlined the importance 
in this regard of continuing discussions at the ministerial 
and official levels. The consultations we had in January 
will help significantly in developing greater mutual trust 
and understanding. We made great strides in eradicating 
ignorance of one another as nations. 


The Mexican emphasis, like the Canadian, seems to be 
on developing the kind of nationalism that will promote 
the Mexican economy, rather than point the finger at 
somebody else as the source of its problems. In other 
words, Mexico, as I see it, is not on the defensive. It is 
optimistic, forward-looking, and not the least bit paranoid. 
It is convinced that its economic success depends primari- 
ly on its making the required effort. 


Mexico, in its fifth decade of stability, and with 35 years 
of economic growth behind it, appears to have licked a 
problem which has scuttled many a Latin American 
economy. That problem is that sustained growth requires 
political stability, but the expansion process tends to dis- 
rupt the existing social order. In Mexico, that has not 
happened. The present administration is headed by Luis 
Echeverria, a Spartan, reformist intellectual, who is 
youthful, industrious and technocratic. It has vowed to 
move the republic ahead two decades in its six years in 
power. And from what I saw and have read, it may well do 
just that. 


Honourable senators, if the goal of these interparliamen- 
tary exchanges is to provide us with the opportunity of 
acquiring a greater appreciation of the other country’s 
problems and aspirations, then this visit was, in my case, a 
success. I came back with a more profound knowledge of 
Mexico, and I am thankful for the opportunity of acquir- 
ing it. It cannot help but be useful to me personally and as 
a parliamentarian, and I hope it will be helpful to you that 
I have made this report. 

On motion of Senator Cameron, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, May 6, at 8 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITOR IN GALLERY 


MR. THOMAS WILLIAM TEMPLETON—VICTORIA LEGISLATIVE 
ASSEMBLY 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is a 
pleasure for me to welcome a distinguished visitor from 
Australia, Mr. Thomas William Templeton. Mr. Templeton 
is a Liberal member for Mentone in the Victoria Legisla- 
tive Assembly at Melbourne. We wish him a pleasant stay 
in Canada. 


RESTAURANT OF PARLIAMENT 
JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Peters has been 
substituted for that of Mr. Leggatt on the list of members 
appointed to serve on the Standing Joint Committee on 
the Restaurant of Parliament. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Brewin has been 
substituted for that of Mr. Rodriguez on the list of mem- 
bers appointed to serve on the Special Joint Committee on 
Immigration Policy. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Northern Transportation Company 
Limited, including its accounts and financial state- 
ments certified by the Auditor General, for the year 
ended December 31, 1974, pursuant to sections 75(3) 
and 77(3) of the Financial Administration Act, Chap- 
ter F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


Capital Budget of the Northern Transportation 
Company Limited for the year ending December 31, 
1975, pursuant to section 70(2) of the Financial 
Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, to- 
gether with copy of Order in Council P.C. 1975-961, 
dated April 25, 1975, approving same. 


Revised Capital Budget of Eldorado Nuclear Lim- 
ited for the year ended December 31, 1974, pursuant to 


section 70(2) of the Financial Administration Act, 
Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, together with copies of 
Order in Council P.C. 1975-733, dated March 27, 1975, 
approving same. 


Capital Budgets of Eldorado Nuclear Limited and 
Eldorado Aviation Limited for the year ending 
December 31, 1975, pursuant to section 70(2) of the 
Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 
1970, together with copies of Order in Council P.C. 
1975-734, dated March 27, 1975, approving same. 


Report of the Canadian Egg Marketing Agency for 
the year ended December 31, 1974, including its finan- 
cial statements and the auditors’ report thereon, pur- 
suant to section 31 of the Farm Products Marketing 
Agencies Act, Chapter 65, Statutes of Canada, 
1970-71-72. 


Report on the operation of Agreements with the 
Provinces under the Hospital Insurance and Diagnos- 
tic Services Act for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1974, pursuant to section 9 of the said Act, Chapter 
H-8, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on operations under Part II of the Export 
Credits Insurance Act for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1975, pursuant to section 27 of the said Act, Chap- 
ter 105, R.S.C., 1952. 


Interim report of the Textile and Clothing Board, 
dated March 26, 1975, pursuant to section 17(2) of the 
Textile and Clothing Board Act, Chapter 39, Statutes 
of Canada, 1970-71-72, respecting men’s suits imported 
from the Republic of Korea. 


Copies of a letter, dated April 1, 1975, addressed by 
the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources to Home 
Oil Company Limited, Calgary, Alberta, respecting 
the Home Oil project in the oil sands area. 

Copies of communiqué issued following the meeting 
of Federal and Provincial Ministers of Welfare, held at 
Ottawa, April 30 and May 1, 1975. 


AIR CANADA 
SERVICE BETWEEN FREDERICTON AND OTTAWA—QUESTION 


Senator Burchill: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask the Leader of the Government to inquire from the 
proper authorities in the Department of Transport as to 
why, according to the new timetable of Air Canada, which 
came into effect at the end of April, the direct flight from 
Fredericton, the capital of New Brunswick, to Ottawa, was 
cancelled. 


Halifax, the capital of Nova Scotia, enjoys a direct flight 
to Ottawa; Charlottetown, the capital of Prince Edward 
Island, enjoys a direct flight to Ottawa; St. John’s, New- 
foundland, via Halifax, enjoys a direct flight to Ottawa, 
but we in New Brunswick, either from Fredericton or 
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Moncton, are now being denied this service, which we 
have enjoyed for years and years. I protest the cancella- 
tion of this flight, and I am sure that every senator from 
New Brunswick joins me in this protest. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I can appreciate 
the concern of Senator Burchill over what appears to be a 
reduction in the Air Canada scheduled service from the 
important province of New Brunswick to Ottawa. I shall 
initiate appropriate inquiries, and at the same time hope 
that the honourable senator will himself direct an inquiry 
to the management of Air Canada with respect to this 
matter. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS 


STRIKE OF LONGSHOREMEN IN QUEBEC—BACK-TO-WORK 
LEGISLATION—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I would like to 
provide information to the Senate at this time with regard 
to federal government action regarding enforcement of the 
legislation ordering St. Lawrence ports longshoremen to 
return to work. 


As I stated last week, the government has applied to the 
Quebec Superior Court for an injunction which would, if 
granted, have the effect of ordering the return of the 
longshoremen to work. Let me say on behalf of the gov- 
ernment that we are what could be described as cautiously 
optimistic that the injunction applied for will be granted, 
and this will have the effect of having the men return to 
work. 


The Minister of Justice is considering criminal prosecu- 
tions of those persons who have not obeyed the law passed 
by Parliament. Such criminal prosecutions would be pur- 
suant to either the Criminal Code of Canada or Part V of 
the Canada Labour Code. 


I hope to be able to report to the Senate the results of 
the government’s application to the Quebec Superior 
Court as soon as the judgment is announced. 


Senator Flynn: May I ask the Leader of the Govern- 
ment if the situation at the ports of the St. Lawrence has 
anything to do with the decision of the Minister of Justice 
to proclaim this week or next week—I am not sure 
which—the week of observance of the law in Canada; or is 
it because of the statement made by the Solicitor General 
of Canada that the criminal law pertaining to the death 
penalty will not be observed as long as he holds that 
portfolio? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, respect for the 
law has always been a matter of great concern to this 
government, and it is by a mere conjunction of events that 
next week is Observance of Law Week. 


While I am on my feet, honourable senators, I would 
refer to a comment by Senator Yuzyk the other day about 
a question posed by him on March 26 regarding multicul- 
turalism, and inform the house that a long reply has now 
been received, which I hope to be able to give tomorrow 
afternoon. 


DOS Se 


TAX TREATIES 


COUNTRIES WITH WHICH CANADA HAS CONCLUDED 
TREATIES OR CONVENTIONS—QUESTION 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, may I direct a 
question to the Leader of the Government? Would he 
inform the Senate with what countries Canada has con- 
cluded since 1971—the date of the so-called Tax Reform 
Act—a tax treaty or convention relating to the avoidance 
of double taxation or fiscal evasion? Also could he say 
with what countries negotiations are at present proceed- 
ing, and would he also give us a list of the countries with 
which such treaties or conventions are currently in effect. 
I use the phrase “tax treaties or conventions” because in 
the latest release on the subject the heading is “Tax 
Treaty with France,’ which turns out to be in the text a 
convention. I am not suggesting there is any great differ- 
ence, but I use the two terms to expedite the leader’s 
answer. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, because of the 
detailed nature of this question, I shall take it as notice 
and I shall endeavour to provide the information as soon 
as possible. 


NORTHERN CANADA POWER COMMISSION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


Senator Bourget moved the third reading of Bill C-13, 
to amend the Northern Canada Power Commission Act. 


Motion agreed to and bill, as amended, read third time 
and passed. 
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FORT-FALLS BRIDGE AUTHORITY ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, May 1, the debate 
on the motion of Senator Molgat for second reading of Bill 
C-367, to amend the Fort-Falls Bridge Authority Act. 


Hon. J. Campbell Haig: Honourable senators, this is a 
bill which was introduced in the House of Commons by 
Mr. John M. Reid, member for Kenora-Rainy River. It is a 
bill to amend the Fort-Falls Bridge Authority Act, which 
provides a bridge between Fort Frances in Canada and 
International Falls in the United States. This matter has 
been under discussion between Fort Frances, Ontario and 
International Falls, Minnesota for many years. 


The present bridge was built by the paper company, 
M&O—or O&M, if you prefer—now owned by Boise Cas- 
cade and is for their own purposes between the two mills, 
one on each side of the Rainy River. A traffic lane was 
added for cars, but it is not sufficient to take the number 
of tourists coming into Fort Frances. 


Fort Frances is a mill town and an entry to the Rainy 
River and Lake of the Woods tourist areas. It is situated 
some 280 miles southeast of Winnipeg. The amount of 
traffic which passed through there in 1974 is as follows: 
United States automobiles, 195,219; commercial vehicles, 
2,496; other vehicles, 1,494, making a total of 199,209. 
Canadian traffic during the same year was: automobiles, 
134,246; trucks, 7,226; other vehicles, 1,385, making a total 
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of 142,857. The number of United States citizens entering 
Canada at Fort Frances by automobile was 534,477, and by 
bus, 7,685, for a total of 542,162. Honourable senators will 
therefore see the value and necessity of an improved 
bridge between the two municipalities. 

The present bridge is in the downtown area of Fort 
Frances, and in view of the number of people, trucks and 
buses passing over it the traffic congestion caused be- 
tween Fort Frances and International Falls can well be 
imagined. The new bridge will be financed by tolls, and 
each country must provide the land for the approaches. 
This has been done on the Fort Frances side. 


This amendment is to provide for the completion of the 
bridge between December 31, 1975 and December 31, 1979. 
It is expected that commissioners will be appointed from 
each country to prepare the plans, build the bridge and 
operate it. 

To my mind, this bridge is a necessity because the 
congestion on the Fort Frances side is astonishing. The 
United States has moved its Customs and Immigration 
offices about 200 or 300 yards from its end of the bridge. A 
large number of local people are continually passing over 
it. Of course, it is important to remember that Fort 
Frances is the port of entry for tourists going to the many 
fishing and hunting camps around the Rainy River and 
Lake of the Woods. 

I do not think this bill need be referred to committee 
because it was before the Transport and Communications 
Committee of the other place on February 20, 1975, when 
Mr. John Reid, the sponsor, stated that the two purposes of 
the bill were, first, to complement the omnibus bill which 
was passed by the United States Congress, applying to all 
international bridges; and, second, to extend the comple- 
tion date beyond December 31, 1975. The Government of 
Canada has supplied vacant land on the Ontario side, 
about two or three miles north of Fort Frances. This will 
relieve the congestion on the United States side. 


This bridge is in the constituency of Kenora-Rainy 
River, for which Mr. Reid is the member. This seat was 
held by the Honourable Senator Benidickson before he 
was summoned to the Senate. 


I strongly commend this bill to the favourable consider- 
ation of the Senate on second reading. 


Hon. Gildas L. Molgat: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if Senator Molgat speaks now, his speech will have the 
effect of closing the debate on the motion for second 
reading of this bill. 


Hon. Gildas L. Molgat: Honourable senators, I thank 
my honourable colleague from Manitoba, Senator Haig, for 
his comments on the bill. I agree totally with everything 
he said. 


There is a great deal of urgency to proceeding with this 
matter. It might be asked why it is that we have to have 
an amendment now to an act that was passed some years 
ago. It is because of events that occur when dealing with a 
number of jurisdictions. The construction of this bridge 
involves two national governments—the Government of 
the United States and the Government of Canada—the 
Governments of the States of Minnesota and the Province 


{Senator Haig. ] 


of Ontario, and the municipal governments of Fort 
Frances and International Falls. 

The need for the bridge is evident. What Senator Haig 
stated is absolutely accurate. One need only drive through 
there on a summer weekend to see how urgently needed is 
the work we are discussing; how urgently this bridge is 
required. 

If there is no disposition to refer the bill to committee— 
and I do not believe there is any need for that—we can 
complete second reading now and have third reading when 
the proper time has elapsed. I support Senator Haig in that 
regard. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read a third time? 


Senator Haig: Next sitting. 


Senator Molgat: Next sitting, or if there is any disposi- 
tion, with leave, now. 


Senator Flynn: May I ask the sponsor whether this is a 
private bill? If it is a private bill, I think it has to go to 
committee, unless we have changed our rules. 
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Senator Molgat: The original act, passed on June 30, 
1971, was a public act. I would assume that this amending 
bill with which we are dealing now is a public bill. I am 
prepared to follow whatever the normal routine is. 


Senator Grosart: Read the title of the bill. 


Senator Molgat: I am advised that it is in fact a public 
bill. 


Senator Molgat moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


‘THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF COMMONS ACT, THE 
SALARIES ACT AND THE PARLIAMENTARY 
SECRETARIES ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault moved the second reading of 
Bill C-44, to amend the Senate and House of Commons 
Act, the Salaries Act and the Parliamentary Secretaries 
Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, Bill C-44 deals with 
indemnities and allowances for members of both Houses 
of Parliament. This measure simply gives recognition to 
the fact that since the allowances and indemnities were 
last adjusted in October, 1970, there has been a substantial 
reduction in purchasing power. The $18,000, which was 
designated as a fair indemnity at that time in terms of 
purchasing power, has declined something in the order of 
38 per cent. This is part of a worldwide phenomenon 
which has seen the erosion of currencies. Despite the fact 
that Canada has done better than most nations in the fight 
against inflation, inflation has affected the allowances and 
indemnities paid to members of Parliament, whether they 
serve in the House of Commons or in the Senate. 


In addition, the expenses associated with being a 
member of Parliament have escalated significantly, indeed 
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dramatically. It should be noted that between October 
1970 and July 1974, which was the beginning of the present 
Parliament, the, industrial composite index rose by some- 
thing like 37 per cent. In fact, the increase in the industrial 
composite index between those dates was somewhat more 
than 37 per cent, and between July 1974 and the present 
time, there have been further increases. 


There have been many articles written by a good many 
people about elected officials at all levels of government. I 
have served in public life now for over 16 years, and I have 
yet to meet anyone who entered public life in order to 
become rich and affluent. I am sure all honourable sena- 
tors, including a number who have served much longer 
than I, will agree with me. Public life, wherever we serve, 
requires considerably greater motivation than the motiva- 
tion of personal aggrandizement. 


As I have stated, I know of no person, in my years of 
service, who has aspired to the goal of becoming wealthy 
in public life. Indeed, I know of no one who has achieved 
that goal. I do know of many in public life who have 
exhausted all their personal resources and have become 
heavily in debt in the process. They have made sacrifices 
that are above and beyond the call of duty. Some of the 
personal sacrifices as far as their families are concerned 
are beyond description. 


Most of those who serve in public life do so because they 
believe they have a contribution to make to this country. 
They do not complain about the financial rewards. The 
fact is that there are intangible rewards that come from 
public service which only those who serve in Parliament, 
the legislatures and municipal councils, can have knowl- 
edge. Without question, at the present time many par- 
liamentarians are in real financial difficulty. Many of 
them do not like to admit it; it is a matter of pride to them. 
You know them and I know them. 


The government has decided, in the interests of support- 
ing a policy of restraint, to recommend an upward adjust- 
ment of only 33% per cent in indemnities and allowances 
for the more than four-year period since the last increase, 
rather than the almost 40 per cent amount supported by 
the industrial composite index and the cost of living fig- 
ures. Indeed, one of our colleagues, the Honourable Sena- 
tor Lawson, recently wrote an excellent essay on the 
subject, comparing the proposed adjustments in allow- 
ances and indemnities paid in Parliament to those in other 
sectors of our community. I thought it a very excellent 
effort indeed. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Perrault: In this bill now before us, Bill C-44, it 
is proposed that annual adjustments be made on the basis 
of the intervening changes in the industrial composite 
index. The first annual adjustment would take place at the 
beginning of 1976. 


Between 1970 and 1974, members of Parliament were 
probably one of the few sectors in the community to hold 
the line. I know there are some critics in the other place 
and some commentators who have said, “Well, the adjust- 
ment in late 1970 was designed to hold you over for a few 
years.” That is precisely incorrect. Some honourable sena- 
tors will recall the debate of that year, in which the 1970 
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adjustment was to make up for the period 1962 to 1970— 
and not to extend into the future. 


The current one-third increase, representing a catch-up 
over a five-year period, constitutes one of the most moder- 
ate adjustments to be found anywhere in the country. I 
must say, honourable senators, that when I read the com- 
ments of some of our friends in the media, who have 
written of “parliamentary greed,” I can only remind them 
that during the comparable 1970-75 period the street price 
of some of Canada’s newspapers has increased by 100 per 
cent. And subscription rates have skyrocketed by far more 
than the one-third increase proposed for members of 
Parliament. 


The last increase members received was in 1971 and 
related back to 1970. It was designed to cover the period 
1962 to 1970. During that time members of Parliament 
denied themselves any further increases. The 1971 
increase was 50 per cent, yet increases in many other 
categories of service during the comparable period went 
substantially beyond that. For example, many newspaper 
reporters and editorial writers on the West Coast received 
a 58 per cent increase during the same 1962-1971 period. 
And if members of Parliament had proposed for them- 
selves the same percentage increase as that negotiated by 
members of the West Coast journalistic profession be- 
tween 1971 and 1975, they would have been asking for a 
70.5 per cent increase. 
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I mention these figures facetiously because, after all, 
perhaps it is unfair to compare the situation of members of 
Parliament with that of people in television, radio and the 
news media generally. As public servants we have our 
own standards to establish, and our own responsibilities. I 
do not want in any way to reflect on the hard-working 
members of the press gallery, because I do not think 
anyone resents what they receive. But I want to remind 
them that the increases sought by members of Parliament 
are not inordinate, and they are not out of line. 


The question is often raised: When is it a good time to 
increase indemnities? I have been in public office for some 
time, and I know the honourable Leader of the Opposition 
has as well. I am aware that many of you have served in 
this place for many years. The answer to the question is 
that there is never a good time to raise indemnities. One of 
the most difficult tasks confronting those in public life is 
to establish a level of indemnities which will enable those 
of even moderate means to serve in Parliament. Surely we 
do not want a situation where only those people with 
substantial private means can afford to serve in Parlia- 
ment. That would not be the kind of representative body 
we require here. Surely, we do not want only those people 
to serve in Parliament who have been able to divest 
themselves of all financial responsibilities in that their 
youngsters have grown up and are now in the workaday 
world. 

Honourable senators, the bill before us provides that at 
the beginning of the next Parliament the Governor in 
Council shall appoint commissioners to inquire into the 
adequacy of the annual variations of sessional allowances 
payable to members. That, I think, is substantial progress. 
The agonizing, periodic process which occupies so much of 
Parliament’s time and public attention is a difficult 
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experience for everyone. Hence the proposal to appoint 
these commissioners at the commencement of each new 
Parliament to inquire into the adequacy of the annual 
variations in sessional allowances payable. The commis- 
sioners are to report to the Governor in Council within six 
months of their appointment, and the report is to be laid 
before Parliament. 


In Bill C-44, honourable senators, you will note that the 
proposed increase on the expense side, from $4,000 to 
$5,300 for senators, representing a one-third increase, is 
considerably less than the increase for the members of the 
House of Commons. I think you will agree that this is as it 
should be in view of the generally higher expenses of 
members of the other place. It must be acknowledged that 
in many cases the constituency responsibilities of mem- 
bers of the other house result in substantially greater 
financial demands. 


However, let me say at this time that there has been a 
regrettable lack of understanding about that which consti- 
tutes so-called tax-free allowances. That term is bandied 
about quite a bit these days. You and I know that in every 
business and profession there is a range of expenses which 
are not entered as income on any tax return. For example, 
those in business have legitimate entertainment expenses 
in connection with their activities which are not taxable. 
For example, on occasion members of the press take mem- 
bers of Parliament out to lunch. That has been known to 
happen! I know our friends in the press gallery do not 
regard entertainment lunch money as any great tax-free 
“plum” which they should show as a benefit at the end of 
the tax year. Nor should any of those in business have to 
pay out of their own pockets for taxi rides, hotels and 
those journeys which must be taken as part of their 
official, professional responsibilities. 


Honourable senators, I think it is rather paradoxical 
that in their negotiations with their employers, all of the 
professions, those in the great trade union movement, do 
not include any of these items as being equivalent to 
tax-free income. Yet we continue to hear the complaint 
that members of Parliament get big, rich “tax-free” 
income while the rest of Canadians have to pay taxes. This 
tax-free income is supposed to represent a “special privi- 
lege.” Well, they have not seen the parliamentarians up in 
the dining room at noon treating large groups of visiting 
people from back home to lunch, otherwise they would 
have some idea of where the “tax-free” allowances go— 
this, and toward maintaining two residences. 


There are those in public life who are bewildered by the 
lack of appreciation of the situation facing members of 
Parliament who, in their own way, are required to expend 
a great deal of money on expenses. For some reason this 
expense money is, as I have said, inevitably described as a 
tax-free allowance—a “bonus” on top of everything else. 
And I read an article over the weekend by one of the 
respected journalists in this nation, who reported dramati- 
cally to his readers that, in addition to the substantial 
increase in so-called “tax-free allowances,’ a member of 
Parliament receives 52—count them—52 free trips a year 
aboard Canada’s air lines. Indeed, you know, for those 
members of Parliament, particularly those who live in the 
extremities of the country, a free trip to work once a week 
from back home to Ottawa does not have that much 


{Senator Perrault.] 


fascination. A free trip to work, leaving the family, on the 
Sunday night “midnight coronary special” from British 
Columbia back to Ottawa, is not really something you 
would put in the luxury category. Frankly, it may be said, 
“Thank God that we have men and women willing to 
make this kind of sacrifice in order to achieve something 
worthwhile for Canada.” 


During my public life I have served both in a provincial 
legislature and in Parliament. As other honourable sena- 
tors who have had the same experience will agree, the 
provincial sessions are substantially shorter than the year- 
round schedule we are on in Ottawa. Nevertheless, since 
1970 every provincial legislature has increased its indem- 
nity levels, and some of them are substantially more 
attractive than parliamentary indemnities. For example, 
in my home province of British Columbia, where we have 
a government of a well-known political persuasion, one of 
the first bills introduced allowed the Premier of British 
Columbia to increase his personal indemnity well beyond 
that paid to the Prime Minister of Canada. He said that 
the working people of British Columbia did not want him 
to go second-class. 


His second move—and I believe my honourable col- 
league from British Columbia, Senator Lawson, described 
this in one of his articles—was to increase indemnities for 
his backbenchers to $16,000 a year taxable and $8,000 
tax-free expense money over a ten-week session. In addi- 
tion to that, certain committee work was to be covered at 
the rate of $50 a day, and I understand they are talking 
about increases. 


The fact is that while most MLAs across this country 
work diligently, I think nothing really compares in public 
life with the schedule of those who work in Parliament. 
That fact should be reiterated and restated time and again, 
because the fact is not always appreciated by those who 
write news for the people of this country. 


And it may be interesting to compare Parliament, which 
in fact is the citizens’ highest court, with the Public 
Service. There are something like 25,000 federal public 
servants today receiving more remuneration than mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, and a substantially greater 
number than that receive more than those who serve here 
in this place. 


@ (2040) 


The bill before us has been modified and amended in 
line with representations made in the other place, and I do 
not believe that we are in a position at this stage usefully 
to begin the process anew. I do welcome the measures 
which are included in the legislation to improve the posi- 
tion of our good friends in Opposition in this place. They 
have a difficult task, and I think we all share the view 
that our parliamentary system works much better with a 
vigorous, alert and determined Opposition. 


As honourable senators are aware, Bill C-44 has enjoyed 
the overwhelming support of both Government members 
and members of the Official Opposition in the other place 
and, indeed, at least some support on the part of the 
minority parties. In fact, there has been support in the 
other place from representatives of all parties. 


I would just like to review the salient facts again. The 
bill, in its original form, called for indemnities and allow- 
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ances that were somewhat higher than those in the meas- 
ure before us. You will recall the great dispute about the 
50 per cent. Owing to serious misunderstandings in some 
quarters as to the true nature of the increase, in that it 
was to cover a period of eight years, representing in fact 
an increase well within all the established guidelines, 
parliamentarians have evolved a different method of 
remuneration, which is to be found in this bill. The differ- 
ent method adopted in the present bill calls for an increase 
as of the beginning of this Parliament of 33% per cent 
above the prevailing indemnities and allowances. Again, 
this increase is several percentage points lower than the 
increase in the industrial composite index, from the effec- 
tive date of the last adjustment until the beginning of this 
Parliament. Thereafter, beginning in 1976, the bill calls for 
an annual adjustment in indemnities and allowances in 
accordance with the percentage change in the industrial 
composite index between the two preceding years, subject, 
however, to a maximum increase in any year of 7 per cent. 


I have described the proposal to have a commission to 
review the entire range of indemnities at the commence- 
ment of the next Parliament. 


This measure, in its present form, represents an equita- 
ble solution, and a solution which is the result of a great 
deal of discussion. It is a solution as satisfactory as we are 
likely to get at the present time. It is a measure which will 
provide at least some relief for members of Parliament, 
many of whom are experiencing great economic 
difficulties. 


Honourable senators, I commend this measure to you, 
and I hope you will give it your support. 


Hon. Edward M. Lawson: Honourable senators, I should 
like to make a few comments in support of this legislation, 
and to make a few constructive criticisms. 


I recall participating in a similar debate in 1970 in this 
chamber, and offering the advice to the government that 
they should find a different method of dealing with wage 
increases for members of both houses and members of the 
judiciary. The government obviously was not impressed 
by that advice, because they totally rejected it, and I have 
the scars to prove it. I think perhaps they should have the 
minister responsible for introducing the bill in the other 
chamber spend a short semester in some of the union halls, 
or in the boardrooms with management, learning how to 
negotiate. 

I wrote an article on this subject, because I was troubled 
somewhat by a series of editorials that I read which said 
things like, “too sordid for belief,” and ‘the increase was 
too outrageous to be believed.” They talked about the 
venality of politicians; they accused us of being wickedly 
irresponsible, and said that it was a self-seeking raid on 
the treasury. 


In reading all of the articles across the country that I 
have had the opportunity to see, I found, no matter how I 
searched, that I could not find one expressing the other 
point of view. I therefore wrote my article, and I called up 
the publishers of that great newspaper, the Vancouver 
Sun, and said, “Perhaps, as a refreshing experience for 
your newspaper, you will print the other side of the 
argument.” To my surprise, they agreed. It was suggested 
by some of the newspaper types that I wrote the article 


out of a sense of guilt, and that is true. I did it out of a 
sense of guilt but not, as they suspected, a sense of guilt 
arising from a feeling that we were receiving too much, 
but a sense of guilt that as a union representative I was 
responsible each week of the year for negotiating large 
increases for many sections of society while idly watching 
people on fixed incomes, such as judges, and members of 
the other house and of this house, not receiving any 
increase. It was indeed a sense of guilt. 


I was accused of being opposed to senior citizens and 
their rights by supporting the legislation. Let me say at 
the outset, however, and set the record straight, that that 
was a vicious attack by some of the newspapers and their 
columnists, because I said that the increases for senior 
citizens were not relevant to this debate. So that there is 
no misunderstanding, let me say that I am prepared, as at 
least one member of this house, to support a 50 per cent 
increase to senior citizens. I am prepared to take off the 
top of the gross national product whatever is necessary to 
give senior citizens a decent standard of living. But that 
still has nothing whatever to do with the issue we are 
talking about in this legislation. 


I did some research among material that was readily 
available to me, since I was responsible in many ways for 
the increases I am about to mention, and took some 
categories of workers at random. I took, for example, the 
woodworkers, because they represent 50 per cent of the 
economy of British Columbia. In a four-year period they 
had not received a 50 per cent increase; they had only 
received 49.8 per cent, and they are back in negotiations 
now. 


I took plumbers, to see what they had done. In the 
five-year period, including 1975, they received 56.8 per 
cent. 


I took teachers, because I did not want to single out the 
trades for comment. Teachers received 63.9 per cent, 
including a very handsome 16.5 per cent for the year 1975. 


I took the labourers—and it was suggested to me that 
that was a fair comparison with us—and noted that they 
had received 88.7 per cent, which included 15.2 per cent for 
1975. 


Of course, the cause of all these nasty and vicious 
editorials are the journalists and newsmen. I thought, “Let 
us see what they have done.” I recall vividly that in the 
previous nine years, when we received an increase of 50 
per cent, they received 68 per cent. On this occasion, for 
the years 1971 to 1975 inclusive, they received an increase 
of only 70.4 per cent, and are presently enjoying, in the 
year 1975, a very handsome increase of 17.5 per cent. I do 
not begrudge newsmen, or all these other classifications of 
people, those kinds of increases. 


It should also be pointed out, however, that in each of 
those years they received retroactive pay. They received a 
benefit in each year, and that applies to any classification 
you want to name. The newsmen already have in their hip 
pockets a cash increase of $12,678. The labourers have 
already received the benefit of $15,977; the plumbers have 
only received $10,216; teachers have only received $11,511. 
This is money they receive each year to offset inflation 
and the high cost of living. This is money they have had in 
their pockets to invest or spend, or otherwise benefit from. 
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No such provision is contained in this bill except, as I 
understand it, that making the increase retroactive to the 
beginning of this Parliament. 

@ (2050) 


So, while I do not begrudge any of these groups those 
very healthy increases, I really think that the rule of clean 
hands applies, and that journalists and editorialists have 
just as much responsibility in their field as we have in 
ours. They have a duty to say, “While we are attacking the 
government and members of both houses for this very 
large and exorbitant increase—which has now been 
reduced to 33% per cent—we have only had the benefit of 
a 70 per cent increase ourselves.” I think that instead of 
being on the defensive—and we have to assume some of 
the responsibility for being in this box—we should take 
the offensive and say to the Canadian public at large, 
“Yes, you are paying a fair wage, but you will be getting a 
good return on your investment, the investment you are 
making in the sacrifice of your public servants.” 


It is becoming even more difficult in British Columbia. 
The Leader of the Government pointed out some of the 
things that are taking place in that province. It is becom- 
ing difficult for industry and unions with their repre- 
sentatives to compete with the salaries paid by the provin- 
cial government. In this article I prepared I have some of 
them: Commissioners, $34,000; Compensation Board, 
$39,000; Associate Deputy Ministers, $33,000; Labour Rela- 
tions Board Deputy Minister, $43,000, and so on. To my 
chagrin, the day the article came out it was obsolete 
because the provincial government raised all categories by 
an additional $5,000. 


But the thing that really troubles me about that is that 
at no time while this provincial government, this NDP 
government, was putting in these increases—and I do not 
begrudge them; I am not opposed to them—lI did not hear 
one word of protest from the members opposing it in the 
other house. There was not a single word; there was 
absolute silence at raising the Premier of British 
Columbia to a higher scale that that of the Prime Minister 
of Canada. There was no protest against doubling the 
increases for members of the provincial house, and there 
was no protest against raising these various civil servants 
to an average of about $40,000 a year. There was not one 
word of protest. Now if they want to oppose this increase 
on its merits, and if they are opposed to it, then all I can 
say is that they are truly the best judges of their own 
worth. 


Honourable senators, I think we have an obligation to 
speak out. The Leader of the Government talked about the 
civil servants who are being paid well, but he failed to 
mention that there are more than 1,000 civil servants in 
this city alone earning in excess of $60,000 a year. There is 
no word of protest about that, and it is more than double 
what is being paid to members of either house. 


I think we should also put an end to the very invalid 
argument that Senator Perrault mentioned about the 
question of expenses, but again we will read tomorrow in 
every newspaper across the country articles relating and 
tying the expenses to our salaries. Coming from British 
Columbia, I know of no member of either house who is not 
spending 100 per cent of his expenses and more. I know of 
nobody in private industry or among union representa- 


{Senator Lawson. ] 


tives who are getting only $4,000 or $8,000 tax free. The 
average in my office for representatives is $15,000 a year 
tax free. We do not tally this as part of their salary; it 
relates to fares and travelling. Yes, we get 52 trips per year 
and 10 to other parts of the country, and there is some 
criticism because you are allowed to bring your spouse six 
times a year to Ottawa. I think that was occasioned when 
they allowed conjugal visits for prisoners once a week and 
they thought the senators could handle it six times a year. 


I read an article last week which said that members of 
the Senate are going to get this substantial salary for 
working seven hours a day. Well, when Senator Perrault 
and I put in seven hours, we have not yet reached the 
Chamber. We are still on our way to the airport because, 
like our good friend from New Brunswick, we do not have 
a direct flight either. So, honourable senators, I think that 
at every opportunity we should point out, loud and clear, 
some of these issues. 


I have also read criticisms about the parliamentary 
restaurant. I had dinner with some of our labour friends 
who were here from Whitehorse, trying to get a preview of 
what is going to happen when they get a member in the 
Senate. While we had dinner we talked about the low rate 
that one has to pay there. It is really a matter of compari- 
son. When somebody asks, “How is your wife?” the reply 
is, “Compared to whose?” We pay $2 for a meal, but when I 
worked on construction I got free room and board and did 
not pay anything. And this happens with most tradesmen 
across the country. 


I do not mind honest and objective criticism, but surely 
we are entitled to demand of our friends in the press that 
it be honest and fair criticism. 


What is happening with increases in wage negotiations? 
I am not even too-proud to report it because the average 
increase in Canada for the last quarter of 1974 was 19.4 per 
cent. The average of the settlements made in the first 
quarter of this year, 1975, has been 15 per cent. So, while 
there is concern, and while there will be criticism levelled 
by the press at this increase over a four-year period of 33% 
per cent, most organized unions will have received in the 
year 1974-1975 at least 34 or 35 per cent. A settlement was 
negotiated on Monday—Senator Perrault may be interest- 
ed to know this—in Surrey after a strike of six or eight 
weeks. The union accepted the argument of the municipal- 
ity that they could not afford any more, and so they 
accepted a “cheap deal” of 35 per cent plus a cost of living 
increase for two years. 


Surely in the face of that—and I think there is a need, as 
a separate subject, for trade unions to concern themselves 
about these high increases—there is a need to concern 
ourselves with what is happening to less fortunate groups 
who do not have these recovery powers. When that is 
measured and compared with what is happening to people 
on fixed incomes in this chamber and in the House of 
Commons, and judges, I think we can stand any kind of 
scrutiny, as a fair comparison shows that no one here is 
being overpaid. 

Speaking of the judges, I do not know when amend- 
ments to the Judges Act are coming in, but I hope that the 
government is going to introduce them quickly. While 
there are members of both houses, as Senator Perrault 
pointed out, who do not want to admit, out of a sense of 
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pride, that they cannot afford to continue to function, 
there are members of the bench who are in desperate 
straits and who need those increases. I do not think it is 
good enough for us as citizens of Canada to demand from 
our best legal brains in the country tremendous sacrifice 
and a tremendous workload, and then say, “However, you 
understand, we don’t make any adjustments if we don’t 
pay you as well as a plumber or a labourer, and we cannot 
give you a decent salary.” We must recognize that most 
judges are on the bench during their peak earning years, 
and are making a sacrifice of at least two or three times 
the salary they receive, which they are contributing to the 
people of Canada whom they serve. I do not think it is 
good enough for the people of Canada to expect that kind 
of sacrifice by way of talent, family, and so on, from 
judges, and from members of the House of Commons and 
members of the Senate, and also expect those people to 
work for less than the average scale. 


Honourable senators, I am not going to propose any 
amendments or attempt to impede the progress of the bill, 
but I think the government made a mistake in not putting 
in at least 37.1 per cent, which would do nothing more 
than restore us to the 1970 purchasing power. But the 
decision has been made, and they have at least now pro- 
vided a formula which is going to improve the situation in 
the future, and I hope they will move speedily on the 
Judges Act. I think we should be simply saying, loud and 
clear, that the people of Canada are well served by their 
members in both houses at considerable sacrifice, and they 
are getting an excellent return on their investment. 

On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


@ (2100) 


PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Harry Hays moved the second reading of Bill C-32, 
to impose a charge on the export of crude oil and certain 
petroleum products, to provide compensation for certain 
petroleum costs and to regulate the price of Canadian 
crude oil and natural gas in interprovincial and export 
trade. 


He said: Honourable senators, this is intended to provide 
various mechanisms for the better governance of the oil 
industry in Canada. It is in some respects a successor to 
Bill C-18, which died on the Order Paper with the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament on May 8 last year. In some other 
respects it contains additional features which take 
account of changing circumstances and developments in 
international and domestic trade in oil and gas. The 
changes and stresses which have occurred in the interna- 
tional oil industry since the fall of 1973 are matters of 
common knowledge. They have seriously challenged the 
economic base of the world’s trading community. Canada 
has participated in a response at the international level, as 
indicated by the agreement on an international energy 
program. 

Because of its geographical and geological good fortune, 
Canada has been less seriously affected than a number of 
other countries. We are nonetheless affected by the change 
in the world situation, and we wish to play a constructive 
role as a member of the international community while at 


the same time taking action to protect ourselves as 
Canadians. 


I have referred to the international action being taken. 
In the bill before us this evening we are dealing with 
domestic action contemplated to protect ourselves in this 
new situation. Bill C-32, the Petroleum Administration 
Act, is intended to provide the federal government with a 
statutory basis for the management necessary in the inter- 
ests of all Canadians of important areas of international 
and interprovincial trade in petroleum and natural gas. 
Enactment of the legislation is essential if the government 
is to guide the Canadian energy economy safely in the 
present turbulent global environment. 


The bill before us is lengthy and is complex in parts. 
However, honourable senators will perhaps be familiar 
with many of the aims and much of the content of the 
measure. The portions of the bill dealing with (a) 
petroleum export charges; (b) domestic oil price restraint; 
and, (c) petroleum import cost compensation, are essen- 
tially unchanged from the corresponding parts contained 
in Bill C-18 which was introduced to the last Parliament 
in April of last year. A new part deals with natural gas. 
The objective of this part is to provide for that commodity 
a regime similar to that proposed for oil. The intention is 
to provide an equitable pricing regime for Canadians in 
both producing and consuming provinces. In addition, this 
part looks to an eventual equalization of commodity value 
between natural gas and other fuels. 


The bill is in five parts and I will attempt to explain it 
by these parts. Part I deals with petroleum export charges. 
This part of the bill is intended to replace the Oil Export 
Tax Act, 1974, by which Part III.1 was added to the Excise 
Tax Act. 


It had been intended during the last session of Parlia- 
ment that Bill C-18 would replace the Oil Export Tax Act. 
With the death of Bill C-18 on the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, industry was asked to continue paying the “charge” 
on a voluntary basis by a telex of May 9, 1974, from the 
Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources. Industry has 
complied with that request. The rates of “voluntary 
charge” were recommended and the charge collected by 
the National Energy Board. Instead of the flat rate 
imposed by the Oil Export Tax Act on all oil grades 
exported, different rates were set selectively on varying 
kinds of product. 


The “voluntary charge” and the selective rates on prod- 
uct kinds are established by clause 6, and implemented 
with retroactive effect by clause 95. 


The administration of the charge, and the duty of advis- 
ing the minister on the amount for a given month, rests 
with the National Energy Board. The minister is then 
empowered to apply his own judgment following which he 
recommends the tariff to the Governor in Council. The 
charge is payable by the person under whose export 
licence the export is made. This is exactly as under the 
Excise Tax Act, Part III.1, and the Oil Export Tax Act. If 
there is no “exporter” the charge is nevertheless payable 
by a person who in fact exports oil. 

The minister responsible for administering Bill C-32 is 


the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources, to whom the 
export charge is payable, although it is provided that the 
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National Energy Board shall administer Part I and collect 
on behalf of the minister the export charges. 


Clause 12 provides for exemption or reduction of the 
export charge, much along the lines of section 17 of the 
Financial Administration Act, which provides for remis- 
sion of taxes. There are penalties for default. 


Part II of the bill is designed to implement certain 
stated aims of the government’s oil and gas policy. A 
central feature of our oil and energy policy relates to the 
pricing of domestic crude oil. The government’s declared 
policy is that domestic oil prices should reach but not 
exceed the level required to bring forward an adequate 
supply for Canadian requirements. Part II is intended to 
achieve, so far as is practicable, a uniform price, exclusive 
of transportation costs, for crude oil used in Canada out- 
side its province of production; to achieve a balance in 
Canada between interests of consumers and producers; 
and finally to protect Canadian consumers from instabili- 
ty of pricing in the international petroleum market. 


Part II is divided into two sections: Division I, Price 
Restraint; Division II, Additional Price Restraint. Division 
I aims to achieve the objectives of Part II by agreement 
between the federal government and the governments of 
producing provinces. When an agreement has_ been 
reached the Governor in Council may issue regulations 
establishing maximum prices for the various qualities and 
kinds of crude oil to which the division applies. There are 
administrative provisions for giving effect to the price 
restraint imposed by the regulations of the Governor in 
Council. 

Division II provides a second stage mechanism to be 
used to achieve many of the objectives of Part II, when the 
federal-provincial agreements provided for in Division I 
are not reached, are terminated, or prove ineffective. 


@ (2110) 


Division II, in such an event, takes to the federal gov- 
ernment power to administer interprovincial trade in 
crude oil, and to regulate the prices at which such trade is 
carried on. Division II comes into effect on a date to be 
fixed by proclamation, and the Governor in Council may 
direct that the National Energy Board assume supervision 
and regulation of the movement of crude oil out of an 
exporting province. The proclamation is subject to nega- 
tive resolution of the House of Commons, according to 
procedures detailed in the bill. Two days of debate are 
provided for. This is one of the last amendments. 


The part provides for a system of licences, and no one 
but a licensee may carry out certain interprovincial trans- 
actions. Intraprovincial transactions may be carried on by 
a non-licensee, thus avoiding a challengeable interference 
by the federal power in matters under provincial 
jurisdiction. 

As in Division I, there are provisions for offence and 
punishment. 


Part III of the bill is the new section I referred to 
earlier. It is intended to achieve for Canadian source gas 
in interprovincial trade the same results as are intended 
by Part II for oil; that is, to achieve a uniform price, 
exclusive of transportation and service costs, for gas used 
outside its province of production; balance the interests of 
consumers and producers; protect consumers from insta- 


[Senator Hays] 


bility of prices for gas, and also preserve a reasonable 
balance between the prices of alternative fuels in Canada. 
These last words open the door to commodity value pric- 
ing of gas. 


The basic mechanism is similar to that of Part II, but it 
is simpler in application. Whereas Part II is split into 
Divisions I and II which deal respectively with the “feder- 
al-provincial agreement” and the “exercise of sole federal 
power” bases, Part II achieves similar results without the 
licensing scheme required by Part II, Division II. This is 
because of the different natures of the two industries. 
Since the pipeline companies in the case of gas are pur- 
chasers, not merely carriers, it is much simpler to police 
the interprovincial transactions. 


Part IV, dealing with cost compensation, is intended to 
fit imported oil and product into the same uniform price 
policy as is to be achieved in the case of domestic crude by 
Part II. 


The price of overseas crude is higher than that of domes- 
tic, but oil companies’ market recovery is limited on a 
“voluntary” basis at levels suggested from time to time in 
a manner to be prescribed by regulations. To date, in the 
absence of a statutory base, the manner has been that of 
guidelines issued by the minister. To compensate the com- 
panies for the difference between their high overseas costs 
and their limited domestic market recovery, compensation 
is payable. 


Part IV provides that the detailed elements of compen- 
sation will be specified in regulations to be made by the 
Governor in Council and administered by the Energy 
Supplies Allocation Board. A periodic parliamentary check 
will be available since the funding will be by budgetary 
appropriation. 


There is provision in Part IV, Division II, for compensa- 
tion in certain abnormal circumstances, for transportation 
cost increases incurred in moving crude and allied prod- 
ucts from points in Canada to other points in Canada. This 
may be of great value in an emergency, when it is neces- 
sary to move western crude to eastern refineries, or east- 
ern product to western markets, without disturbing the 
“single oil pricing policy.” Such a scheme will come into 
effect only temporarily, and only on the direction of the 
Governor in Council. 


The act provides in many places for the exercise of 
judgment, for the exercise of which detailed information 
on various aspects of the oil industry is necessary. The 
information required to base the price maxima which may 
be fixed pursuant to the bill calls for detailed information 
on prices, quantites, qualities of crude oil and products, 
and geographical markets. The whole of Part IV, which 
provides for the disbursement of parliamentary moneys to 
eligible members of the oil industry, requires of the minis- 
ter and the persons exercising the discretion and authoriz- 
ing payments that they be well informed. Part V provides, 
subject to certain limitations as to confidentiality, that all 
necessary information will be made available to the 
minister. 


Honourable senators, I have tried to explain, as well as I 
could, the purpose of this very complex and detailed bill, 
which I recommend to you. I hope that we see fit to send it 
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to committee where honourable senators may ask ques- 
tions of officials on some of the detailed aspects of the bill. 


On motion of*Senator Grosart, debate adjourned. 


FARM CREDIT ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—CONSIDERATION OF REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture on Bill 
C-34, to amend the Farm Credit Act, which was presented 
Thursday, May 1, 1975. 


Hon. Hazen Argue, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, moved that the report be 
adopted. 

He said: Honourable senators, the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, in its report, has proposed an 
amendment to the bill and has made two recommenda- 
tions. The reasoning behind the recommendations is set 
forth in the committee’s report. 


The proposed amendment would make a larger loan 
available to persons up to the age of 40 years rather than 
35 years, as provided in the bill that came to us from the 
other house. The majority of committee members felt that 
with respect to loans for young farmers, the maximum of 
which is $150,000, the cut-off age of 35 was too low. They 
felt that many farmers over that age might be in need of 
such a loan and should be eligible to receive it. The 
committee amended the bill accordingly, substituting 40 
for 35 where applicable. In my opinion, this is a modest 
amendment. 


Under Part III of the Farm Credit Act there has long 
been a provision for supervised farm loans for persons 
under the age of 45 years. Under this provision it has been 
possible for persons who have not attained the age of 45 
years to borrow up to 75 per cent of the appraised value of 
his farm. The legislation would be more consistent if a 
higher age limit were adopted. 


Honourable senators, with this brief explanation I 
would recommend the adoption of this report. 


@® (2120) 


Hon. A. Hamilton McDonald: Honourable senators, as a 
member of the Agriculture Committee I attended the vari- 
ous meetings during which this bill was considered. I 
listened to the arguments presented in support of amend- 
ing the upper age limit for the maximum loan from 35 to 
40. I cannot in all conscience support this amendment. 


One of the main purposes of Bill C-34 is to attract more 
young people into our agricultural economy. I do not know 
at what age a person is no longer young, but it seems to me 
that no matter what age limit is set, whether it is 35, 40, or 
any other age, it is an arbitrary decision. 


It is my feeling that a person ought to have accom- 
plished something by the time he reaches 35 years of age. 
He should have accumulated some assets which stand him 
in better stead for the purposes of obtaining financing 
than would be the case with a younger person. 

This legislation does not say that you have to be under 
35 years of age or, if the amendment passes, under 40 years 
of age, in order to obtain a loan. As the bill is presently 


drafted, those under the age of 35 years can borrow up toa 
maximum of $150,000, whereas those over 35 years of age 
will be limited to a maximum of $100,000. In-other words, 
the government is telling our young people that they are 
entitled to a little additional support as opposed to those 
who are a bit older and who have had an opportunity to 
build up greater assets. 


If I were disposed to an amendment, it would be to 
lower the age to 30. I sincerely believe that unless we are 
able to attract many young people into the agricultural 
economy, the future of farming in this nation is bleak. I 
think all honourable senators would agree that the aver- 
age age of farmers across Canada today is much too high. 
If we provide the same benefits under this legislation to 
people aged 40 or more years, as are provided to the young 
farmer, then we are losing one of the main imports of the 
legislation. 


I ask for the support of honourable senators on this 
occasion to defeat the proposed amendment. In my view, 
to raise the upper limit to 40 years of age defeats one of 
the main purposes of the bill, that being to attract young 
people into the farming community. Many of them, of 
course, will not borrow the maximum of $150,000. Some 
will have to start much below that. As a matter of fact, the 
average loan under the act as it presently stands is much 
below the maximum. 


I ask honourable senators to consider what I have said, 
and to consider the reasonableness of giving younger 
people a little more help, a little more assistance, than is 
provided to those who should have accumulated some 
assets. I ask honourable senators to show our young people 
that we are prepared to give them a little more assistance 
than we are prepared to give to those who have been in 
farming longer than they have, or to those who have 
accumulated assets outside the agricultural industry and 
are changing their occupations. They, too, need assistance. 
However, they will be able to borrow up to $100,000. The 
young man or woman beginning farming at a very young 
age, even in his or her twenties, surely is entitled to a few 
dollars more than the individual who is 40 years of age or 
older. 


I ask honourable senators to support the bill as it is 
presently drafted. 


Hon. Margaret Norrie: Honourable senators, I rise to 
support the amendment proposed by the committee. I have 
nothing whatsoever against young people getting the larg- 
est amount possible, but at the same time I do not think 
those over 35 years of age, especially those in the 35 to 40 
age group, should be excluded. I do not think Senator 
McDonald’s argument that by 35 years of age they should 
have amassed a fortune in farming is valid. 


Senator McDonald: I did not say that. 


Senator Norrie: Obviously Senator McDonald does not 
come from the Maritimes where we have to struggle for 
every penny. It is quite different on the large farms in 
Western Canada, but farmers in the Maritimes need more 
help than do the farmers of Western Canada. 

A man of 35 years who has been in farming has, by that 
point in his life, developed an expertise, and he would not 
want to continue in farming at that age unless he loved it. 
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The agricultural representatives who process applica- 
tions for loans under this act are not going to make loans 
to people who are not responsible and not capable of using 
the moneys advanced wisely. They know how to assess 
what a man is worth. I have myself been before them, and 
I know. They are very clever about it. They know what a 
man is worth. 

In terms of setting up a farming operation, $150,000 is 
almost peanuts. Senator McDonald, I am sure, is aware of 
what combines cost, whether they are for potatoes or 
wheat. Tractors, too, cost a great deal of money, as does 
livestock. 

Moneys advanced under this loan program can be used 
for the accumulation of acreage, buildings, livestock, and 
so forth. It seems that farms in the Maritimes require 
more buildings than do farms in Western Canada. I do not 
know why that is. In terms of acquiring stock, $200,000 
does not go all that far. It is spent before you can turn 
around. 


It really depends on the kind of farming you go into. If 
an individual is going into potato farming, he needs $200,- 
000. If he is going into mixed farming, I do not think the 
investment is quite as heavy. I think the maximum loan 
should be available to all applicants; not just a stream- 
lined group of people under the age of 35 years. 


This amendment does not change the amount of money 
involved. It would simply make the amount of money 
involved available to those in a different age group. It is 
not outside the competence of the Senate to pass this 
amendment. It does not increase the amount of money 
involved, but simply increases the upper age limit to 40 for 
those persons who would be eligible for the maximum loan 
of $150,000. Under the bill as it is presently drafted, the 
maximum would be available to those in the 18 to 35 age 
group, and the amendment would make it available to 
those in the 18 to 40 age group. 


Senator McDonald: No, no. 


Senator Norrie: Yes. This bill, if passed, will provide 
loans to young farmers. 


Senator McDonald: Yes, but the credit will not be cut 
off at age 40. Those over the age of 35 or, if the amendment 
is passed, those over the age of 40, will still be eligible for 
loans up to $100,000. 


@ (2130) 
Senator Norrie: It cuts off the amount. 
Senator McDonald: That is right. 


Senator Norrie: I feel that it is within the competence of 
the Senate to deal with the bill in this way. Changing the 
age limit does not, I think, involve any more money; it is 
really just using it in a slightly different way. 


That is all I have to say, honourable senators. I contend 
that we need this change. 


Senator McDonald: I did not want to interrupt the 
honourable senator while she was speaking. She did say I 
had commented that people at a certain age should have 
amassed a fortune. I said no such thing. If I might repeat 
what I said, I do think that by the time people are 30, 35 or 
40 they ought to have amassed some assets. Certainly in 
99.9 per cent of the cases they will not have amassed a 


[Senator Norrie. ] 


fortune, but they will have amassed some assets compared 
with a young person leaving school or university who 
begins with nothing, and who could not be expected to 
have anything when embarking on his first working 
activities in life. 


Hon. Harry Hays: Honourable senators, I attended the 
meeting of the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture 
at which it was recommended that the age limit for loans 
up to $150,000 be increased from 35 to 40. I agree with 
Senator Norrie and the committee. It is said that on the 
average farmers in Canada are getting older. I do not 
think this pattern has changed much over the years. 


I have before me a statistical handbook issued by the 
Canadian grains industry in 1974. Although it is not up to 
date in its information on the ages of all farmers, it gives 
for each province and for Canada the ages of farmers from 
1931 to 1971, which includes the years of the depression, 
the war years and the fifties and sixties. It pretty well 
rounds out our good and bad times. From this it can be 
seen that in 1971, in the 35 to 44 years age group there were 
83,431 farmers; in the age group 34 years and under there 
were 55,535; and in the age group from 45 to 54 years there 
were 106,468. According to age group, the Canadian farmer 
is no different from a member of any other industry or 
profession. In the legal profession, the medical profession, 
and in business as a whole, it will be found that the great 
producers in Canada are in the age group between 35 and 
55 years. They support nearly everybody by their efforts. 


As I think Senator Norrie explained so well, $200,000 for 
a farm in any part of Canada is not all that large an 
investment. In Saskatchewan the size of the average farm 
today is 813 acres. For a good viable farm, according to 
what the committee was told in answer to a question I 
asked the other day, the cost of land is in the neighbour- 
hood of between $250 and $300 an acre. We are looking at 
$240,000 for an average farm in Saskatchewan, with no 
machinery and no livestock. 


Senator Macdonald: May I ask the honourable senator 
a question? When you quote that price per acre, is that for 
average land in Saskatchewan or the best land in Sas- 
katchewan, according to the evidence given before the 
committee? 


Senator Hays: If you are going to practise law, teach or 
be in the Senate, the best place to be is where the action is. 
Anybody who buys poor land will be in trouble, and 
$50,000 will not help him today. I believe we have to deal 
with the progressive person; we must have legislation to 
help the viable farmer. 


We have a responsibility to the consumers of this coun- 
try, and we do not think enough of our responsibility to 
consumers when we discuss this type of legislation. 
Canadians eat cheaper than any other people in the devel- 
oped countries of the world—20 per cent of their take- 
home pay is used for food. In Israel as much as 48 per cent 
is used for food; in some countries it is as much as 60 per 
cent, while in others it is as high as 80 per cent. Our 
farmers do a great job for Canadians. If our people can eat 
cheaper their productivity is higher, and Canada is better 
equipped to export. We are one of the largest food export- 
ing countries in the world, and if we are to stay in that 
position we must keep these farms viable. 


—— 
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I do not know why it should be thought there is any- 
thing sacred about the age of 35, 38, 40 or 45 years. When I 
was responsible for the Farm Credit Corporation I 
thought they should take the lid off it; that money should 
be loaned on the ability of the man to pay it back. That is 
the way everything else is done. 


I know of three young fellows in their early forties who 
have just bought a farm, in addition to a 5,000-acre farm 
they already had. They paid $1,800,000 for it, and the Royal 
Bank of Canada, I think it was, saw fit to lend them a 
large piece of that money. That is the sort of confidence 
they put in these three young farmers. 


Many young people today do not leave university until 
they are 25, 26 or 27 years of age. Just try to accumulate 
$50,000 or $100,000 between the ages of 27 to 35. The 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture suggested that the 
amount should be raised to $250,000. The federation, repre- 
senting all the farmers in Canada, suggested that not 
enough was being done in this legislation. Let it be 
remembered that the government borrows money more 
cheaply than many institutions. 


If the government can assist the farmer without subsi- 
dizing him, charging their one per cent interest for han- 
dling and making it flexible, it seems to me this is the type 
of legislation we should be aiming at. I think it would be 
very sad if this evening the Senate saw fit to stay with the 
35 age limit suggested in the bill, and I support the report 
of the committee. 


Senator Burchill: May I ask the honourable senator a 
question? Did the Canadian Federation of Agriculture in 
their brief make any comment on age? 


Senator Hays: No, I do not think they made any com- 
ment on age. 


Hon. Sidney L. Buckwold: Honourable senators, I 
should like to make a short contribution to this debate, 
because when the bill was before us on second reading I 
questioned the chairman of the committee about raising 
the age limit. 


I am well aware of the reluctance of the government to 
change the age regulations. According to my information, 
such an amendment was proposed in the other place and 
rejected, but that still does not affect my concern over the 
fact that there are a large number of potential farmers in 
the age bracket of 35 to 40 who could be put back on the 
land. I think this is what we are talking about. We are 
looking at that arbitrary figure. I must say, I was 
impressed by the speech of Senator Hays, as always, 


speaking from his vast knowledge of the agricultural 
industry. 


The age could be 30, 35 or 40 years. From my reading, I 
understand that part of the reason for making the age 35 is 
the risk that may be involved in the paying back of the 
money borrowed. In other words, if you are too old when 
you borrow, you may not have enough time left to pay 
back to the government the principal and interest—in 
spite of the fact, Senator McDonald, that in Saskatchewan 
a farmer is likely to live longer than anywhere else in 
Canada. 


@ (2140) 


I should like to refer, without quoting it, to some of the 
evidence given in committee of the other place. Dr. M. G. 
B. Kristjanson, Chairman of the Farm Credit Corporation, 
indicated that there is nothing wrong actuarily with rais- 
ing the age limit to 40. He said there would be no problem, 
that there was really no reason why a man of 40 years of 
age would not be as good a risk as a man of 35. That was 
his response to the concern of actuarial risk in the 
pay-back. 

In my opinion, this country sorely needs the substantial 
pool of potential farmers which exists today. There are 
many former farmers or farmers’ sons and daughters who 
left the land years ago. They were raised on the farm. 
They went to school. There was probably not sufficient 
farmland for them to stay on the farm, or other members 
of their families took the farm on. These people are to be 
found in towns and cities throughout the country. They 
may have made their way, but there are many of them 
who would like to return to farming. Such people may 
well be over 35 years of age, and I suggest that it would be 
wrong not to give them full encouragement. 

I am well aware that the difference is a mere $50,000; 
that up to age 60 it is possible to receive $100,000. But that 
$50,000 reduction owing to the age difference can be the 
crucial factor in enabling a person to get back on the land. 

Certainly we have heard of the high costs of getting into 
farming and of expanding farming; nevertheless, we need 
these people, both from the point of view of the economy 
and from the point of view of our consumers. 

With these thoughts in mind, and realizing full well the 
likelihood of the government’s rejecting this particular 
proposal, I am nevertheless prepared to support the 
amendment proposed by our Standing Committee on 
Agriculture. 

On motion of Senator Macdonald, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Caccia has been 
substituted for that of Mr. Daudlin on the list of members 
appointed to serve on the Special Joint Committee on 
Immigration Policy. 


MULTICULTURALISM 


MINISTRY OF STATE—ORGANIZATION AND BUDGET— 
QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, yesterday after- 
noon I gave a commitment to honourable senators, and 
particularly to Senator Yuzyk, to provide certain informa- 
tion with respect to questions posed by him on Wednes- 
day, March 26. I now have that information, and with the 
indulgence of the Senate I shall provide it in as brief a 
form as possible. 


The Honourable Senator Yuzyk’s first question was: 


I. A Ministry of State responsible for Multiculturalism 
was established in November 1972, which lasted until 
the fall of 1974 as a separate ministry. 


(a) What was the budget allocated to this ministry for 
the purposes of multicultural programs and projects 
and how much was spent under Dr. Stanley Haidasz? 


(b) Did the minister have a separate departmental 
budget and, if so, what was its size and how was it 
spent? 

The answer to question I.(a) is: 


(a) Although a Minister of State responsible for mul- 
ticulturalism was appointed in November 1972, the 
policy as such was announced by the Prime Minister 
on October 8, 1971, with a special grants budget. 
Annual estimates for the Department of the Secretary 
of State and Cultural Agencies were as follows: 


1971/72 $910,000 
1972/73 $2,522,000 
1973/74 $7,948,000 
1974/75 $7,780,000 


The answer to question I(b) is: 
(b) No. However, it should be noted that this allot- 
ment is part of the operations of the Department of 
the Secretary of State, more specifically of the Citiz- 
enship Branch, of which the Multicultural Program is 


an integral part, and of federal agencies, Public 
Archives, National Library, Museum of Man, National 
Film Board and the CRTC. 


The second question posed by Honourable Senator 
Yuzyk was this: 


II. Subsequently, the Honourable John Munro, Minis- 
ter of Labour, was assigned also the portfolio of 
Multiculturalism. 


(a) Does he have a separate department and a budget 
for multiculturalism? 


The answer is: 


(a) No. The Honourable John Munro, Minister of 
Labour, is also the minister responsible for multicul- 
turalism. However, there is no separate, single depart- 
ment of multiculturalism. Multicultural programs are 
to be found in a wide variety of departments and 
agencies. 


Mr. Munro will soon be receiving a report of a study to 
determine the extent of these programs in each 
department and agency. 


Question II. (b) was: 
What is the size of this departmental budget? 


I have no information on that particular item as a result 
of the preceding information. 


Question II.(c) was: 


How large a fund does he administer for the pur- 
poses of multiculturalism? 


The answer is: 


Administration of funds for multiculturalism is the 
responsibility of each minister to whose department 
or agency Treasury Board has assigned those funds. 


Question II.(d) was: 


How much was spent by the government on mul- 
ticulturalism to March 31, 1975, and how much 
remains to be spent? 


The answer is: 


From the inception of the Multicultural Program 
within the Department of the Secretary of State in 
October 1971, a total of $19,160,000 has been budgeted 
until the end of the fiscal year 1974-75, including 
operations, grants and cultural agencies. The budget 
for 1975-76 including operations and grants is $5,601,- 
000. Figures for cultural agencies are not yet available 
but will be forthcoming. 


Senator Yuzyk: Honourable senators, I am very grateful 
to Senator Perrault, the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate, for this information on government funding for 
multiculturalism. I intend to study these figures thorough- 
ly, and later in the session I may have some comments to 
make. 
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AIR CANADA India Senegal 
SERVICE BETWEEN FREDERICTON AND OTTAWA—QUESTION Indonesia Singapore 
‘ pS WEBER ; Ireland Spain 

Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, last evening a I 1 Ss 
question was posed by one of our colleagues from New ah wee 
Brunswick, Senator Burchill, relating to the provision of Italy Switzerland 
air transportation by Air Canada from Fredericton to Ivory Coast Trinidad and Tobago 
Ottawa. The allegation was made that direct flights are no Jamaica Tunisia 
longer in existence between these two cities. Kenya United Kingdom 

I have been informed by the Minister of Transport that F : 
under the old Air Canada schedule there were four Fred- a a pues pitts ob durorina 
ericton-Ottawa flights. All flights stopped in Montreal ene Zambia 
and, therefore, could not really be described as “direct” Malaysia. 


flights. I am informed that one of the four flights which 
stopped in Montreal allowed passengers to stay on the 
plane during refuelling and then proceeded to Ottawa. 
Under the new schedule there are now three Air Canada 
flights from Fredericton to Ottawa, all three flights stop- 
ping in Montreal. However, in this schedule passengers 
must de-plane for the continuation of the trip to Ottawa. 


I am informed that the Air Canada rescheduling was 
based primarily on the fact that Eastern Provincial Air- 
ways now has a Fredericton-Montreal flight and conven- 
ient connections can then be made from Montreal. Air 
Canada found there was not sufficient business to justify 
four flights with Eastern Provincial Airways having this 
supplementary flight. Rescheduling of flights is made in 
conjunction with overall Air Canada policy, which is to 
make the best use of aircraft while supplying the needs of 
passengers wishing to use the Fredericton-Ottawa route. 

If there are a number of people who wish a change made 
in the Air Canada schedule, they should make representa- 
tions to the company with a view to having changes made. 


TAX TREATIES 
COUNTRIES WITH WHICH CANADA HAS CONCLUDED 
TREATIES OR CONVENTIONS—QUESTION ANSWERED 

Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I must apolo- 
gize for the time I have taken during the Question Period. 
However, before resuming my seat, I shall endeavour to 
reply to a question posed last evening by Senator Grosart 
relating to tax treaties and tax conventions. 

May I say, in reply to the first part of his question, that 
since 1971 Canada has not concluded any tax treaties 
relating to the avoidance of double taxation or fiscal 
evasion. The Canada-France Tax Treaty on this subject, 
signed by the Minister of Finance last week, was the first 
such treaty. 

In answer to the second part of the question, negotia- 
tions with regard to tax treaties relating to this subject are 
currently underway with the following countries: 


Austria Mexico 
Bangladesh Morocco 
Barbados Netherlands 
Belgium New Zealand 
Brazil Norway 
Dominican Republic Pakistan 
Finland Philippines 
Germany Portugal 


So, honourable senators, it is obvious that there is a 
great deal of activity under way. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS 


STRIKE OF LONGSHOREMEN IN QUEBEC—BACK-TO-WORK 
LEGISLATION—QUESTION 


Senator Asselin: Honourable senators, can the Leader of 
the Government make any report to the Senate about the 
longshoremen’s strike in Quebec? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I have no fur- 
ther report as of this afternoon, but I shall certainly 
endeavour to obtain a report and give it later today with 
the permission of the Senate. 


@ (1410) 


FORT-FALLS BRIDGE AUTHORITY ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


Senator Molgat moved the third reading of Bill C-367, 
to amend the Fort-Falls Bridge Authority Act. 


Senator Everett: Honourable senators, may I ask Sena- 
tor Molgat a question? Who is the owner of the new bridge 
that is to be built, and will any ownership in the new 
bridge reside in the Boise Cascade Company? I under- 
stand that tolls will be charged on the new bridge. Can he 
tell me on what basis those tolls will be arrived at? 


Senator Molgat: Honourable senators, it is my under- 
standing that the new bridge will be owned by the Author- 
ity, as it is called, which was established under the origi- 
nal act, which was assented to on June 30, 1971. The 
amendments proposed in Bill C-367 do not change that 
Authority per se. The Authority would be made up of four 
appointees from the American side and four from the 
Canadian side. That Authority will actually own and oper- 
ate the bridge, whereas the present bridge, I believe, is 
privately owned by the Boise Cascade Company, the 
Ontario and Minnesota Pulp and Paper Company, and the 
Minnesota and Ontario Pulp and Paper Company. 

The Authority, under the act, will build the bridge and 
will then settle the tolls, depending on the cost of the 
bridge, in order to amortize it. I am not sure for how many 
years it will be amortized, but certainly the effect of the 
tolls is to cover the cost of the bridge. 

Senator Everett: I thank the honourable senator for his 
comprehensive answer. 

Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 
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THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF COMMONS ACT, THE 
SALARIES ACT AND THE PARLIAMENTARY 
SECRETARIES ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Perrault for second reading of Bill C-44, 
to amend the Senate and House of Commons Act, the 
Salaries Act and the Parliamentary Secretaries Act. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, it is a most 
unpleasant task for members of Parliament to deal with 
their own remuneration. It has often been suggested that 
we should find a way of dealing with this matter other 
than by the type of legislation with which we are con- 
fronted today. However, even if we were to appoint a 
commission which, in turn, made a recommendation for an 
increase in the indemnities and allowances paid to mem- 
bers of Parliament, the final decision would still rest with 
Parliament itself. Whether we are counselled one way or 
another, it will always be our responsibility and no one 
else can assume that responsibility for us. 


The matter of increasing the indemnities and allow- 
ances paid to members of Parliament is a task which must 
be faced with as much objectivity as possible. It is not an 
easy task. There is always a great public outcry whenever 
a bill of this kind comes before Parliament. People say 
there is a conflict of interest because we are in fact voting 
ourselves an increase in remuneration. In the minds of a 
great many people, we are not worth what we appear to 
consider ourselves to be worth. It is not easy to reply to 
that type of criticism. 


After listening to the speeches on this bill by Senator 
Perrault, the Leader of the Government, and Senator 
Lawson, I feel a bit more at ease. There is very little that I 
can add by way of support for the bill. I could never hope 
to equal their performance on this subject. 


The problem as far as I am concerned can be divided 
into three questions. First of all, do members of Parlia- 
ment need at this time an increase in the indemnities and 
allowances paid, and what are the principles which should 
govern the question? Secondly, are the increases provided 
in this bill adequate? Thirdly, is the method followed by 
this legislation the best that can be devised? 


Dealing with the first question, I should say that, in 
Canada generally, we have recognized over the years that 
the indemnities and allowances paid to members of Parlia- 
ment should be sufficient to enable them to preserve their 
independence while, at the same time, underlying the 
importance of Parliament and providing an incentive for 
the best men and women in the country to want to serve in 
Parliament. Consequently, the theory that prevailed at 
one time at Westminster that a member of Parliament 
should be satisfied mainly with the honour to serve, with 
the result that only well-to-do persons were in a position 
to stand for election, has never prevailed in Canada. 
Canada has never accepted that Parliament should become 
a rich man’s club. 


Another factor to be taken into account is that today a 
member of Parliament operates practically on a full-time 
basis, whereas up until World War II the sessions of the 
federal Parliament lasted between two and three months 


and those of the provincial legislatures lasted only a few 
weeks. 


Turning to the second question, whether the increases 
provided in this bill are adequate, guidelines can be sought 
in many areas. Looking first at the salaries paid to top 
public servants, there are 8,000 public servants earning 
between $20,000 and $30,000 a year. In addition, as was 
mentioned by Senator Lawson, there are more than 1,000 
public servants in this city alone who earn in the area of 
$60,000 a year. 


@ (1420) 


Another guideline, of course, is the income of profes- 
sionals in 1972. I have checked and determined that the 
average physician in 1972 earned $41,200, the average 
lawyer $30,500, the average dentist $28,300 and the average 
engineer $28,500. I leave it to you to determine what these 
people are earning today, three years later. I have some 
idea as to lawyers! 


Honourable senators, what the public has to decide is 
what importance they attach to politicians. Are they as 
important to the country as civil servants, doctors, law- 
yers, engineers? If so, should they not be paid a compa- 
rable salary? 


We have to recognize that members of Parliament, of 
course, do not fit into unique molds, as do some profes- 
sionals. On the whole, I would suggest the value of a 
member of Parliament should be determined on the basis 
of good average qualifications for a job of great 
importance. 


Should we, because of a period of inflation, require 
parliamentarians to set an example? No doubt. But not toa 
point where they would put themselves into financial 
difficulties, when all other groups of society do not submit 
to any restraint, as I shall try to show later. 


The effect of this bill will prove that parliamentarians 
are very reasonable indeed. In any event, last night Sena- 
tor Lawson gave us figures to prove the point. It will be 
remembered that only a few days ago we ordered the 
stevedores of the ports of the St. Lawrence to go back to 
work under conditions providing increases of 60 per cent 
over the next three years, which does not take into 
account what they have been receiving over the past five 
years, the period during which no increases were granted 
to parliamentarians. 


Honourable senators, until 1953 the remuneration of 
parliamentarians was on a sessional basis of $4,000 at that 
time. In order to compensate for the insufficiency of this 
indemnity, Parliament had begun the habit of having two 
sessions a year, and for that reason, in order to dissipate 
any doubt or criticism, a change was made to an annual 
indemnity of $8,000 a year. From 1953 to 1963 the indemni- 
ty remained unchanged. In 1963 it was increased by 50 per 
cent, from $8,000 to $12,000, and the expense allowance, 
which had been $2,000 up until then, was increased by 200 
per cent to $6,000 for members of the House of Commons, 
and by 50 per cent, to $3,000, for members of the Senate. 
This increase was, of course, substantial, because it was 
long overdue. I remember many of my colleagues in the 
Twenty-fourth Parliament, from 1958 to 1962, found them- 
selves in financial difficulties, and I always regretted that 
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the Progressive Conservative administration of that time 
never saw its way clear to face the issue. 


In any event, in 1970 the government appointed an 
advisory committee on parliamentary salaries and allow- 
ances. They submitted a very good report, which formed 
the base for the adjustment later that year, which brought 
the indemnity to $18,000 for a member of the Commons 
and of the Senate, and an allowance of $8,000 to a member 
of the Commons and $4,000 to a member of the Senate. 


Since then, I suggest, the increase in the cost of living 
and the increase in the composite industrial index, as 
quoted last night by both Senator Perrault and Senator 
Lawson, have proved beyond any doubt that the increase 
of 33% per cent provided in this bill for members of the 
House of Commons and members of the Senate is not 
exaggerated at all. In fact, when you consider that in the 
beginning it was intended that this would cover the whole 
period of this Parliament up until 1978, neither was the 
figure of 50 per cent exaggerated. 


So far as I am concerned, the original figures were more 
adequate because they were set to cover a period of nine 
years, covering any increase from 1970 to date and any 
possible increase until 1978. 


The bill before us deals also with the increase of salaries 
and indemnities to the Prime Minister, ministers and 
other members discharging special responsibilities in 
Parliament. 

The increases provided originally by the recommenda- 
tion of the Governor in Council were also in the neigh- 
bourhood of 50 per cent, but it must be remembered that 
these salaries were first determined in 1953-54, which is 
almost 23 years ago. If I am not mistaken, the Prime 
Minister has been receiving less than senior civil servants, 
and much less than presidents or chairmen of crown 
corporations. The ministers of government have for some 
years now been receiving much less than their deputy 
ministers. Thus, while I am happy to see that they are 
being provided with this increase of one-third, I still think 
the government should have stuck to its original figure of 
50 per cent, because when one compares these figures with 
the 1952 or 1953 level they are, in my view, totally 
inadequate. 

While I am quite happy with what the bill has provided 
for the Deputy Leader of the Government and the Deputy 
Leader of the Opposition, I am sorry to see that nothing 
has been provided for the whips in this house. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Flynn: I believe it had been the intention to 
include a special remuneration for them, and it would 
have been justified, because they are doing an excellent 
job for the Senate, and one which is worthy of further 
remuneration. I hope that situation can be corrected 
eventually. 

Another aspect of the bill with which I am not too 
pleased is the discrepancy it makes between the Speaker 
of the House of Commons and the Speaker of the Senate. I 
believe the discrepancy is the result of a mere accident in 
the other place. Apparently two members who were 
entirely opposed to the bill in the other place moved an 
amendment to increase the salary of the Speaker of the 
House of Commons to the original figure of $20,000. They 


could do that owing to the fact that the original recom- 
mendation provided $20,000 and was then subsequently 
decreased in committee by $5,000. Unfortunately, when 
they provided for the Speaker of the House of Commons 
they said nothing about the Speaker of the Senate, and as 
a result there is this too large discrepancy which exists 
between the salaries of the two Speakers. I certainly hope 
something will be done about that, although I do not know 
what can be done. It may even be an illusion to think that 
we can do anything about it at this time, but I certainly 
hope the situation will be rectified. The responsibility of 
the Speaker of the Senate may not be the same as that of 
the House of Commons, agreed; but the difference now in 
salary is too large. I think all senators will agree that the 
Speaker of the Senate does a tremendous job on behalf of 
the government as well as on behalf of the Senate and 
Parliament itself. The Speaker of the Senate discharges a 
great many responsibilities in the domain of external 
affairs and public relations, for Parliament and for the 
government, and this should be taken into consideration. 


@ (1430) 


The bill maintains the so-called tax-free allowance for 
expenses incurred by parliamentarians in the discharge of 
their duties. Very often this expense allowance is referred 
to as part of the remuneration of parliamentarians, but of 
course, aS was mentioned by the Leader of the Govern- 
ment last night, that is entirely wrong. Some comments 
were made in this respect by Senator Lawson, with which 
I agree. The Beaupré report had recommended that this 
system be changed, but of course it is a very difficult 
matter. Possibly this aspect of the problem should be 
studied by the committee, which there is provision to 
appoint in this piece of legislation after the beginning of 
the next Parliament. 


Honourable senators, I now come to my third question. 
Is the method followed by this legislation the best? The 
Beaupré report did not contain any specific recommenda- 
tion concerning this problem, although the terms of refer- 
ence of that committee invited them to suggest a proce- 
dure for a periodic review of the salaries of 
parliamentarians. It left it to another advisory committee, 
to be appointed later, to make some suggestions, and now 
the Leader of the Government tells us that it is the 
intention of the government to do that. I have looked at 
the bill with regard to this problem, and to me it does not 
seem too clear whether subclause (7) of clause 2 of the bill 
deals with the whole problem. It says: 

Within two months after the day fixed for return of 
the writs at each general election, the Governor in 
Council shall appoint commissioners to inquire into 
the adequacy of the annual variations of sessional 
allowances payable to members of the Senate and 
House of Commons and other allowances payable to 
them and to report thereon to the Governor in Coun- 
cil, with such recommendations as they consider 
appropriate, within six months after the time of their 
appointment. 

Looking at the whole of clause 2, it seems to me that the 
indexation of the annual remuneration and the sessional 
indemnity is to be in accordance with the industrial com- 
posite index. It does not say that this will be changed after 
the beginning of the next Parliament. 
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In other paragraphs of this section reference is made to 
the salaries and allowances available to members of the 
Senate. We are not too sure whether the salaries referred 
to mean the annual indemnity and the expense allow- 
ances, so I am not too sure whether the commissioners 
who are to be appointed by the Governor in Council will 
have the responsibility of determining, as well, the annual 
indemnity; that is, the salaries and the allowances of 
members of Parliament. I do not know if the Leader of the 
Government will be able to reply to that question when he 
closes the debate on second reading, but I would certainly 
like to be enlightened in this regard. 


There is no doubt that it would be in the interests of 
parliamentarians to have this problem dealt with in a way 
that would avoid the usual controversy and outcries from 
people who, generally, are not aware of the situation in 
which parliamentarians find themselves. I would say that 
very few, outside of those who have experienced the life of 
a parliamentarian, can assess his problems in respect of 
remuneration. On the other hand, as I said before, it seems 
to me that in the end it will always be the responsibility of 
Parliament to sanction changes in remuneration, whatever 
they may be. 


What has disturbed me more than anything else in the 
debate which has taken place since late December in this 
connection is the general contempt that has been shown 
by the public and the communications media for par- 
liamentarians in general. It seems to me that people do not 
appreciate or understand the responsibilities or the role of 
parliamentarians or the importance of Parliament in the 
course and life of the nation. I do not know whether we 
should blame the communications media, some other 
sector of society, or even some members of Parliament, but 
there is no doubt that the contempt in which a large sector 
of public opinion holds Parliament should be a cause of 
worry not only to us, but, I would say, to Canada as a 
nation. I suggest that something should be done by the 
media; something should be done by us all to correct this 
attitude. 


Politicians are like everyone else: they will attempt to 
live up to the opinion that people hold of them. If we treat 
their occupation as important to the welfare of the coun- 
try, and make clear that we expect of them industry, high 
moral character, and a well-developed sense of responsi- 
bility, and back our views with appropriate financial 
remuneration, we will not only get better politicians but 
we will get out of them the best of which they are capable. 


Honourable senators, I support the bill. 


Hon. John Morrow Godfrey: Honourable senators, 
when I made my maiden speech in this chamber, I made a 
rather lengthy introductory statement on the question of 
the special problems a senator, who is a partner in a 
corporation law firm, has with respect to possible conflict 
of interest when a bill is being considered which may 
affect one of his corporate clients. In that case, the possi- 
ble conflict of interest is indirect. For the bill being con- 
sidered here today, the conflict of interest, as far as I am 
concerned, is not just possible and indirect, but actual and 
direct, as it is with every other senator. Let us consider the 
definition of conflict of interest. In a recent study on 
conflict of interest, it is defined as follows: 


[Senator Flynn.] 


A conflict of interest denotes a situation in which a 
member of Parliament has a personal or a private 
pecuniary interest sufficient to influence, or appear to 
influence, the exercise of his public duties and 
responsibilities. 

Rule 49(1) of the Senate says: 


(b) a senator shall not be entitled to vote upon any 
question in which he has any pecuniary interest what- 
soever, not held in common with the rest of the 
Canadian subjects of the Crown, and the vote of any 
senator so interested shall be disallowed; 


There is no doubt that this bill involves a classic case of 
conflict of interest for every senator in this chamber, as it 
did for every member of the Cabinet and House of Com- 
mons, and the plain language of this rule would technical- 
ly disqualify every member of this chamber from voting 
on this bill. Fortunately, however, common sense and 
practicability have prevailed over plain English, and I am 
advised that custom, precedent and the recognized 
authorities on parliamentary practice permit the members 
of this chamber to vote on this bill, notwithstanding rule 
49(1)(b). I only mention the rule because this further 
illustrates, as pointed out by the Leader of the Opposition, 
that our consideration of and voting on this bill is an 
exception and a necessary one to the general rule re 
senators voting on matters involving a conflict of interest. 
I might also mention that this bill frankly recognized the 
conflict of interest problem when it was amended in the 
other place to include a provision providing for the 
appointment of commissioners after each election to 
inquire into the adequacy of members’ compensation and 
allowances. 


Now, I happen to have believed for many years that 
members of the House of Commons and the Cabinet have 
been grossly underpaid. Long before I was a member of 
this house, I was well aware of the importance of the 
duties of the members of the Cabinet and the private 
members of the House of Commons and how hard most of 
them worked. Like the vast majority of my fellow Canadi- 
ans, I must confess that I knew little about what the 
Senate did, other than the work of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce and the 
investigativé committees. 


What does the public think of us? In Robert A. MacKay’s 
book, The Unreformed Senate of Canada, the latest edition 
of which was published in 1967, he says at page 144, 


A senatorship is popularly assumed to be a sinecure, 
whereas a judgeship or membership on a board or 
commission is assumed to be a working post. 


Mr. MacKay is very favourably disposed towards the 
Senate, and his assessment of what the public thinks of us 
is, I would assume, fair and unbiased. 

@ (1440) 


I would like to quote another authority on the Senate, 
namely, Senator Grattan O’Leary. I understand that what 
I am referring to has been quoted often before, but bears 
repeating in full, even if Senator O’Leary may be sick and 
tired of hearing it: 


A senatorship isn’t a job, it’s a title. Also it’s a bless- 
ing, a stroke of good fate; something like drawing a 
royal straight flush in the biggest pot of the evening, 
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or winning the Calcutta Sweep. That’s why we think 
it wrong to think of a senatorship as a job; and wrong 
to think of the Senate as a place where people are 
supposed to work. Pensions aren’t given for work. 


Senator O’Leary made this statement in 1942, some 20 
years before he was appointed to the Senate, at a time 
when he was hardly the mature man we now know, love 
and respect. In fact, he was only a young stripling of 54 at 
the time, and possibly it is unfair to quote these adolescent 
remarks. However, I do so only because I want to bring 
home as forcibly as I can, that what the members of the 
public mainly object to about the Senate is that they think 
it is a sinecure and that most of us are pensioners who 
don’t work. This is not true of most senators, but, alas, it is 
true of some. 


I can well recall Madam Speaker explaining in this 
chamber, before she was elevated to her present august 
position, what she had said on a television program, 
namely, that one-third of the senators were very active, 
another third were moderately active and that another 
third were either ill, absent or indifferent. From my 
experience since I have been here, I would tend to agree 
with Madam Speaker. I also read with interest her speech 
on Senate reform, in which she said, as reported in Senate 
Hansard of July 4, 1973, at page 820: 


As regards sitting attendance, it is to be regretted that 
some colleagues are behaving like school truants... 
some colleagues disappear for several weeks and are 
to be seen only on great occasions and justify their 
absence by explanations whose value or credibility 
stretches the imagination. 


And later in the same speech she said: 


Attendance at the meetings of the various standing 
committees sometimes leaves room for improvement. 
While the membership of each committee has been 
reduced to 20, several chairmen cannot rely on more 
than six or seven faithful participants since the others 
are satisfied with seeing their name appear on the list 
as they never take part in the proceedings and are 
very seldom present. 


Devotion to work is obviously related to the interest 
shown in the sittings of the Senate as well as those of 
the standing committees. 


I mention all this because there is one thing that both- 
ered me before I became a senator, has concerned me 
since, and certainly concerns the public and the media, 
namely: Should senators be paid the same as members of 
the Commons? This is a problem which we must look at as 
objectively as possible, because we all do have a pecuniary 
interest which is certainly sufficient to influence, or to 
appear to influence, our judgment in the exercise of our 
public duties and responsibilities and is not held in 
common with the rest of Canadians. It is important, there- 
fore, to make sure that we seek the advice and opinions of 
others to make sure that we are not being influenced by 
our own pecuniary interest, and this I have done. 


The main argument I hear against paying senators as 
much is that we do not sit as often or as long as the 
Commons, and the duties of the members of the Commons, 
particularly as they relate to constituency work, are much 
more onerous than those of most senators. The latter is 


one of the specific reasons given in the Beaupré report 
when they recommended that the members of the Senate 
be paid less than members of the Commons. 


The second argument I hear is that our attendance isn’t 
very good, even although we sit much less often. 


There is a certain validity to the first argument. What 
are the facts as far as sittings of the two houses are 
concerned? I have gone back to 1964 and will give the 
figures in each year thereafter, first for the Senate and 
then the Commons: 


Year Senate House of Commons 
1964 91 214 
1965 38 87 
1966 83 180 
1967 al 176 
1968 66 118 


I will pause here and say that for those five years the 
Commons averaged 155 days of sittings and the Senate 70 
days, or an average for the Senate of 45 per cent of the 
number of sitting days of the Commons. 


I will proceed, and I might mention that we now come 
into the era of Senator Martin, who introduced the Tues- 
day night sittings and who believed the Senate should 
meet more frequently— 


Hon. Senators: No, no. 


Senator Godfrey: Is that not correct? I thought it was. 


Senator Flynn: You are wrong. 
Senator Godfrey: I will withdraw that. 


Senator Walker: I know you have given members of the 
press gallery copies of your speech because I can see them 
following it, but we do not have copies here and you are 
reading awfully fast as well as inaccurately. 


Senator Godfrey: I have here a continuation of the 
figures from the year 1969 to 1974 inclusive. They are as 
follows: 


Year Senate House of Commons 
1969 mee 170 
1970 91 164 
1971 106 192 
1972 50 93 
1973 104 197 
1974 ag 117 


For the last six years the Commons again averaged 155 
days of sittings and the Senate’s average rose to 84 or 54 
per cent of the number of sittings of the Commons. 


As to the second argument— 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Was that all on the 
first argument? Is the yardstick being used by my honour- 
able friend the number of sitting days? 
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Senator Godfrey: No, it is not. Now as to the second 
argument, there are undoubtedly some senators who are 
inclined to accept membership as an honour rather than as 
a public trust, and who just don’t pull their weight. There 
are other senators who do not attend because of ill health. 


I have tried to look at this whole question as objectively 
as possible, which is difficult because I do not claim any 
special virtues. I suppose I am just as greedy as most 
people, but my greediness is tempered somewhat by the 
fact that I am a recent appointee and can, therefore, easily 
recall my own prejudices about the Senate, not only before 
I was appointed to it but also before I had any desire or 
thought of being a member of it. Furthermore, as a recent 
appointee my friends do not seem to have the same inhibi- 
tions in telling me what they think of the Senate as they 
might have with respect to a veteran senator. The majori- 
ty of their views are highly prejudiced, but still should not 
be ignored if we can do something about correcting them. 
Many have an exaggerated idea of the average age of the 
senators and the poor state of their health. Some of my 
friends even expressed surprise that I was appointed at an 
age which they considered very young for a senator. They 
also have an exaggerated idea as to the number of senators 
who appear only occasionally. 


I had someone check the attendance record for each 
sitting in 1974, and the average attendance worked out to 
60 senators per sitting, or roughly two-thirds. It is not 
always the same senators who are away all the time, and I 
have not analyzed the figures to check the records of each 
individual senator. However, it doesn’t take long around 
here to see who are the faithful attenders and who are not, 
and I would estimate that there are about 75 senators who 
are either excellent, good or fairly good in their attend- 
ance, at least at the start of each sitting. About half of 
these seem to evaporate fairly quickly during each sitting, 
unless there is something of particular interest being 
debated. This does not bother me, because I agree with Mr. 
MacKay in his book, which I have already referred to, 
when he says at page 82: 


—it is doubtful whether the necessary work of the 
Senate actually suffers from non-attendance. In any 
deliberative body effective work is normally done by 
the responsible and interested few. The Senate always 
seems to have a sound corps who take their duties so 
seriously, whether in committee or in the House. 


I have found from personal experience that the con- 
scientious senator has no difficulty turning his duties into 
a full-time job when Parliament is in session. For that 
reason I think it would be manifestly unfair for those 
senators who accepted the appointment on the basis that 
they would consider it a full-time job, and who actually 
devote all of their time to either Senate work or other 
public or official business, if those senators did not receive 
the same sessional allowance as members of the House of 
Commons, plus a reasonable expense allowance. 

@ (1450) 


Furthermore, there are other senators who, while not 
making it a full-time job, are conscientious in their 
attendance, make an excellent contribution and, because 
of their outside earning power, often make a considerable 
financial sacrifice when they attend to their senatorial 


[Senator Connolly (Ottawa West).] 


duties. These senators also should, in my opinion, receive 
the same sessional allowance as members of the House of 
Commons, provided they are regular in their attendance. 

It is the third class of senators mentioned by Madam 
Speaker in her speech who, in my opinion, do not deserve 
anywhere near the same remuneration as the conscien- 
tious senators and members of the House of Commons. I 
decided to do a little calculating to see how much a senator 
who attended only one sitting a year, was in good health 
and not absent on public business, so that he was subject 
to full deductions, could make in an average year under 
the provisions of this bill. If you take the average of 84 
sitting days for the last six years and deduct from that the 
21 days of permissible absence, plus the one day of attend- 
ance, such senator would have a non-attendance deduction 
for 62 days at $60 per day from his sessional allowance and 
$60 per day from his expense allowance, or $3,720 from 
each allowance. This would leave him, under this bill, with 
a sessional allowance of $20,280 and a non-taxable expense 
allowance of $1,580, or a total of $21,860, which is not bad 
pay for one day’s work in any language. When you consid- 
er that the true value of his non-taxable expense allow- 
ance which, except for a few dollars, he does not have to 
use for any expenses connected with the Senate, is nearly 
double the amount received, such a senator is really get- 
ting approximately $23,500 for his one day’s work. 


I appreciate that it is not giving the true picture for the 
immediate future or probably for the next 3% years to use 
the average figure. However, even if one takes the max- 
imum number of days the Senate has sat in the last 11 
years—namely, 106—this would still result in a senator 
attending one day having a sessional allowance of $18,960 
and an expense allowance of $260, for a total of $19,220. 


Hither figure, of course, is ridiculous unless one happens 
to agree with the immature remarks of Senator O’Leary. 
This simply illustrates two points. First, the daily deduc- 
tions for non-attendance are not high enough; second, the 
21 days of non-attendance permitted is simply too many in 
relation to the average number of days we sit. 


As to the first point, the total $120 per day deduction 
was first instituted in 1963, when the sessional allowance 
was $12,000 per year and the expense allowance $2,000. 
Nothing was done to increase this deduction in 1971 when 
the sessional allowance was increased to $18,000 and the 
expense allowance to $4,000. Now that the sessional allow- 
ance is to be $24,000, which is double the 1963 figure, and 
the expense allowance is $5,300, then in all logic the 
combined deduction of $120 per day should be increased to 
at least double, or $240 per day. 


Let us now consider the second point, namely the 21 
days of permitted absence a year before deductions start. 
This is the same as the House of Commons, and there is no 
logic in that, in view of the fact that we have sat on an 
average only 55 per cent of the number of days that the 
House of Commons sat in the last six years, so that in an 
average year a senator can miss 25 per cent of the sittings 
without valid excuse before deductions are made. 


Also bear in mind that nearly one-third of the Senate 
sittings are on a Tuesday night at 8 o’clock, and seldom go 
on for more than one and one-half hours. As a Toronto 
senator, I can work in my law office until 5:30 p.m. on 
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‘uesdays, and be in my seat in the Senate comfortably at 8 
p.m. Because of Airtransit, Montreal senators can leave 
downtown Montreal even later and be here in time. 
Lately, of course, some of our standing committees have 
been sitting on Tuesdays during the day, and this results 
in the attendance of the conscientious senators in Ottawa 
for the whole of the day. 


The senators from the Prairies and the Maritimes have a 
more difficult problem. British Columbia senators pres- 
ently have to leave Vancouver airport at 9:15 in the morn- 
ing to be in their seats at 8 o’clock in the evening, thus 
losing a whole day, and if they have committee meetings 
during the day they must leave the previous afternoon at 1 
p-m. unless they are prepared to take the “cardiac special,” 
to which Senator Perrault referred, and fly all night. We 
have heard from Senator Rowe about the very poor con- 
nections between Ottawa and Newfoundland, and how 
long it takes the Newfoundland senators to go back and 
forth. 

In all fairness, therefore, it would seem reasonable to 
vary the number of permissible days of absence according 
to the region the senator represents. In my opinion, the 
number of permissible days of absence before deductions 
start should be reduced to 11 for senators from Ontario 
and Quebec, to 16 days for senators from the Prairies and 
the Maritimes, and for senators from Newfoundland and 
British Columbia it should remain at 21 days. 


What would be the result for Ontario and Quebec sena- 
tors if the permissible number of days of absence was 
reduced to 11, the $60 per day deduction from the expense 
allowance remained the same and the deduction from the 
sessional allowance was tripled to $180, for a combined 
total of $240? 

On the basis of the average of 84 sitting days such a 
senator would be left with a sessional allowance of $10,840 
and an expense allowance of $813, for a total of $11,653. On 
the basis of 106 days of sittings, this would result in a 
senator attending one day having a sessional allowance of 
$7,080 and no expense allowance. For a lifetime senator, 
both of these amounts would be significantly less than the 
pension which it is proposed he receive at 75 under the 
amendments to the Members of Parliament Retiring 
Allowances Act recently introduced into the House of 
Commons, so that for a lifetime senator who attends only 
rarely there would be a significant financial advantage 
and inducement for him to retire on pension at 75. 


The provision in the statutes which seems to be univer- 
sally condemned is that which permits a senator who is ill 
to appear at only one sitting every two years, and yet still 
draw his full sessional and expense allowance until he 
dies, which may not be for many years. Why should a 
senator who is too ill to attend the Senate, and thus in 
practically every such case has no “expenses incidental to 
the discharge of his duties as a member,” be entitled to an 
expense allowance during his illness? The senator who 
stays at home because of illness and does nothing is 
presently much better off financially than the senator who 
travels to Ottawa to attend sittings of the Senate and has 
to pay hotel and other expenses. 

Furthermore, why should a senator who is ill, and inca- 
pable of ever properly performing his duties again, be 
entitled to his full sessional allowance so long as he can 


appear in the chamber once every two years? Why should 
he receive more than the conscientious lifetime senator 
who voluntarily retires on pension at 75, or more than the 
conscientious and honourable senator who voluntarily 
retires on pension before 75 because he cannot properly 
perform his duties, either because of ill-health or because 
he has assumed other obligations? 


It seems reasonable to me that the same rules should 
apply in the Senate as apply in the federal civil service 
when a civil servant is away on account of illness. I know 
that we are not the same as civil servants, but we are all 
part of the federal governmental process and our remuner- 
ation is paid out of the same tax pot. I understand that 
civil servants are entitled to sick leave of 15 days a year, 
and that this is fully cumulative. This seems to me very 
fair, and a veteran senator could accumulate over the 
years enough sick leave entitlement to take care of a 
lengthy illness. For example, someone who has been in the 
Senate for 10 years and has not taken any sick leave would 
have accumulated 150 days, which would permit him to be 
away for at least 1% years, even if the Senate was very 
busy, without deduction from his pay. Furthermore, a 
senator who is absent on account of sickness ordinarily 
does not have any expenses in connection with his 
senatorial duties. 


Therefore, there should be no exemption from deduction 
from expense allowance for non-attendance because of 
illness, except in those cases in which a senator keeps a 
permanent residence in Ottawa as well as one in his home 
province, and thus still has extra expenses. In that case it 
would be reasonable if the deduction were reduced to, say, 
$30 per day. 
® (1500) 

What should the Senate do to correct the situation along 
the lines I have indicated? One obvious way of doing so 
would be to amend this bill, An objection to following this 
course is that we may get diverted into the old technical 
argument with certain members in the other place as to 
whether the Senate can or should amend a money bill. 
This can be avoided, because I have discovered that it is 
within the power of the Senate to accomplish most of what 
I propose without having to amend this bill. During my 
research on this subject I discovered the provisions of 
section 40 of the Senate and House of Commons Act, 
which are as follows: 

The Senate or the House of Commons may respec- 
tively make regulations, from time to time, by rule or 
by order, rendering more stringent upon its own mem- 
bers the provisions of this Act that relate to attend- 
ance of members or to deductions to be made from the 
sessional allowance. 

This section has been in effect since 1923, but apparently 
has never been used, possibly because very few senators 
knew of its existence. It is to be noted that this section 
only permits the Senate to be more stringent upon its own 
members with respect to deductions to be made from the 
sessional allowance. It does not permit it to be more 
stringent with respect to deductions to be made from the 
expense allowance. In any event, the $60 deduction from 
the expense allowance appears to be a reasonable one, and 
in order to double the amount of the total deduction it is 
reasonable, in my opinion, that the increased deduction be 
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confined solely to the deduction from the sessional 
allowance. 

What I propose to do, therefore, so that I can conscien- 
tiously vote for this bill in its present form, is to give 
notice of a motion at the next sitting of the Senate that 
there be a regulation by order reflecting those changes I 
have advocated in this speech relating to the attendance of 
senators and deductions to be made from the sessional 
allowance to the extent possible under the provisions of 
section 40 of the Senate and House of Commons Act. 

To summarize, this regulation, which I will propose, will 
provide for: 

First, the increasing of the deduction for non-attendance 
from the sessional allowance from $60 per day to $180 per 
day, for a combined deduction from the expense and ses- 
sional allowances of $240 per day; 

Second, the reducing of permissible days of absence 
without deduction for Ontario and Quebec senators from 
21 days per year to 11 days; for senators from the Prairie 
Provinces and the Maritimes from 21 days to 16 days, with 
senators from Newfoundland and British Columbia re- 
maining the same; and 

Third, that the permissible days of absence on account 
of illness without deduction from the sessional allowance 
be 15 days per calendar year, with such days to be fully 
cumulative from the date of the senator’s summons to the 
Senate. 

Senator Flynn: How is your health? 

Senator Carter: Would the honourable senator permit a 
question? 

Senator Godfrey: Certainly. 

Senator Carter: What point were you trying to make 
when you compared the sittings of the Senate with the 
sittings of the Commons? Were you suggesting that the 
wasting of precious time through endless and unnecessary 
repetition has some special virtue which should be 
rewarded; or, to put it another way, if the Commons takes 
30 days to deal with a piece of legislation and the Senate 
deals adequately with that same piece of legislation in 10 
days, are you suggesting that the Senate should be penal- 
ized for being efficient? 

Senator Godfrey: No, certainly not. I thought I had 
made my point, that the sole purpose of bringing that out 
is really to show that ordinarily we do not have to attend 
in Ottawa on Mondays and Fridays, and therefore we get 
all of those days of permissible absences compared with 
the House of Commons. I was speaking in reference only 
to reducing the deduction of the number of permissible 
days of absence from 21 to 11 for Senate members from 
Ontario and Quebec. 

Furthermore, I think we are entitled to know what are 
the facts. I examined the situation, looked at the facts, and 
presented them to this house. I was wrong in one respect, 
which I quickly corrected when this was pointed out to 
me. Based upon the facts, I think we should be entitled to 
the same amount as members of the Commons, provided 
senators are conscientious and turn up. I do believe, how- 
ever, that we should reduce the number of days of permis- 
sible absence and increase the daily rate of penalty for 
non-attendance. 

Senator Greene: I know the honourable senator would 
not wish to mislead the chamber. I wonder if he could tell 
us where he obtained his information that a member of the 
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other place is penalized for absence beyond 21 days? It is 
my understanding that no attendance is taken in the other 
place, and that a member of the other place is answerable 
only to his electorate. 

Senator Godfrey: The Senate and House of Commons 
Act contains a provision which requires members of both 
the Senate and the Commons— 

Senator Asselin: It has never been applied. 

Senator Godfrey: Excuse me. I am sorry. I was just 
telling the honourable senator what the act says. It is my 
understanding that a member of the House of Commons 
must file a signed monthly statement as to the number of 
days he attended during the month. The Senate has 
always been excused, even though the section in the act 
applies also to the Senate, because, unlike the Commons, 
we do have an attendance record. I presume the reason we 
record attendances—I understand it goes back to Confed- 
eration—is to be able to find out whether a senator has not 
turned up for two years, and therefore forfeited his seat. 


Senator Croll: Does the honourable senator know that 
his absence may be because of public duty? He may be 60 
miles away, and may well be considered to be on public 
service. 


Senator Godfrey: I would suggest that if members of 
the Senate perform public duty, the same as a member of 
the House of Commons, the same rules apply. But we are 
less liable to be absent for that reason because we do not 
have the constituency work. 


Senator Walker: The honourable senator is a new boy. 
But would he also have the grace, when his seniors get up 
to speak or to ask a question, to take his seat and not 
continue talking? May I ask him, in view of the fact that 
he read every word of his speech, whether he wrote it; and, 
if it was not written by him, whether it was written by 
Stanley Knowles? 


Senator Godfrey: On the honourable senator’s first 
point, I am grateful to him for pointing that out. I had not 
realized that as a new senator I should take my seat when 
an honourable senator is asking a question. On his second 
point, I wrote every word myself. 


Senator Flynn: I believe you. 


Senator Molson: May I ask the honourable senator if, in 
considering the matter of attendance, it came to his mind 
that perhaps in any modification we should consider 
attendance at committees? It has been pointed out over 
several years—perhaps even before he came here—that 
the work of the committees is quite exacting at certain 
times, and in fact committee attendance is perhaps just as 
important as our attendance—or the sometimes brief 
attendance he alluded to—in the chamber. If we are going 
to start modifying the basis on which we receive our just 
reward for our just effort, some consideration at the same 
time should be given to the very valuable work done by 
many of our committee members who meet on days or at 
times when the Senate itself is not sitting. 


Senator Godfrey: In reply, I certainly did give consider- 
ation to that point. That is a difficult problem. I could not 
really see what the solution would be, except that, gener- 
ally speaking, with few exceptions, in my limited experi- 
ence—I am only speaking of my limited experience— 
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Senate committees have met on the same days, on Tues- 
days, Wednesdays and Thursdays— 


Senator Molson: Not necessarily. That is not fair. 


Senator Godfrey: If that is wrong, I would like honour- 
able senators to point out the number of days in this 
session, not on Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays, that 
Senate committees have met. If someone can come up with 
a bright idea, fine. 


Senator Flynn: Well, you haven't yet. 


Senator Walker: May I ask another question of my 
learned and distinguished Senate friend, our new man? It 
is a pleasure to have you. I heard a rumour—TI think it is 
true—that you were against the increase. You have 
changed your mind on that; is that correct? You are now in 
favour of the increase. If so, with the views that you held 
very strongly 48 hours ago, are you going to accept it? 


Senator Godfrey: To begin with, I was against the 
original proposed increase of 50 per cent—definitely and 
strongly. I did not see how it could be justified in light of 
the statement made by the Prime Minister during the 
debate on the Speech from the Throne in which he asked 
everyone to restrain himself and not to take a larger slice 
out of the pie. I am in favour of the present increase of 
3314 per cent, which I consider reasonable. 


® (1510) 
Senator Walker: You are in favour of a smaller slice. 


Senator Godfrey: Had an increase of 33% per cent been 
proposed in the first place, I do not think we would have 
had the outcry we had. I also think it is reasonable that 
the future yearly increases be confined to the 7 per cent 
maximum, showing that if we are not successful in com- 
bating inflation, members of Parliament will suffer some 
penalty. 

I am generally in favour of this bill as it is presently 
drafted. However, I cannot understand why everything is 
increased but the daily rate of deduction for non-attend- 
ance established in 1963. If we are going to increase the 
indemnities, why should not the rate of deduction be 
increased also? 


Hon. Ernest C. Manning: Honourable senators, in view 
of the public interest in this legislation and the reactions 
to Bill C-44 across Canada, it would be surprising if in this 
chamber of some 90-odd members some voices were not 
raised to discuss the reasons for the concerns expressed 
and whether or not they are valid. I certainly have no 
desire to embarrass or invite the displeasure of my peers, 
but I feel an obligation to say that I, personally, cannot 
support this bill. In all fairness I think I should outline 
what has led me to that conclusion. 


In moving second reading, the Leader of the Govern- 
ment referred to the fact that the subject of sessional 
indemnities has always been a thorny and contentious 
issue. Anyone who has had experience in government can 
certainly agree wholeheartedly with that statement. 


Before discussing the specific provisions of Bill C-44, 
may I therefore offer a suggestion that I hope will be 
considered by those who are seeking a more satisfactory 
formula in order to prevent the government from having 
to face this periodic problem. I would invite your consider- 


ation of the merits of a formula that would have two 
features not presently employed. The first would be a 
basic statutory indemnity providing for an automatic 
increase in compensation for members on their first and 
probably second re-elections to Parliament. I appreciate 
that this formula would be more applicable to the elective 
House than to this chamber. 


Parliament is one of the few fields where experience is 
not recognized or rewarded, and where no special training 
or preparation is required before a man or woman can 
serve his or her country as a representative. The first term 
of a newly elected member of Parliament is, of necessity, 
largely a period for gaining knowledge and experience in 
the functions and responsibilities of government. If the 
member offers his services and is re-elected for a second 
term, the knowledge and experience that he can apply to 
his work surely should be recognized and rewarded. 


It would not seem reasonable to extend an indemnity 
differential beyond, perhaps, his second re-election, 
because by that time he would have served, normally, 
eight years in Parliament, and he would be completely 
knowledgeable on the processes of government. 


In addition to the justice of recognizing and rewarding 
experience, a graduated indemnity would tend to encour- 
age men and women to give more than one term in the 
service of their country. If they knew that there was an 
automatic increase in the indemnity at their first and 
second re-election, to some degree, at least, this would 
encourage them to devote more years of their lives to this 
important field. 


A second feature I should like to see considered in a 
formula of this kind is an automatic fixed dollar increase 
in all three levels of indemnities at the beginning of each 
new Parliament. That would mean that once every four 
years, normally, without going through the debate and 
hassle that happens whenever this kind of legislation is 
introduced, there would be an automatic increase, the 
amount of which would be known in advance. I stress the 
fact that in my view this should be a fixed dollar amount 
rather than a percentage increase, or an amount geared to 
some indexing, as is proposed in the present legislation. 


I would strongly urge the fixed dollar amount for two 
reasons. In the first place, a percentage increase in a 
salary formula is usually inequitable. A 10 per cent 
increase in salary to a man earning $10,000 a year will 
provide him with $1,000 more pay, whereas a 10 per cent 
increase to a man earning $40,000 a year will provide him 
with $4,000 more in pay. Assuming that during the period 
in question the cost of living rose by 15 per cent, the net 
result is that the man earning $10,000 a year will be $500 
short of what he needs to keep him abreast of the cost of 
living, whereas the man earning $40,000 a year will be 
$2,000 to 2,500 better off. 


An Hon. Senator: Don’t forget income tax. 


Senator Manning: I have not forgotten income tax. 
That is a factor which applies across the board, with 
respect to all incomes. 

In addition to what I have said, the low income man 
must spend practically all his income on living expenses, 
and probably still has to go into debt, whereas the higher 
salaried man, given the same percentage increase, in most 
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cases, is put into the position where he can devote the 
greater part of increased earnings to savings or invest- 
ments. One thing which we do not take into account in 
this present high interest rate period is the tremendous 
difference, financially, between the man who has $1,000 to 
invest and the man who has to borrow $1,000 in order to 
maintain his livelihood. The man who has to borrow $1,000 
is probably paying 12 per cent interest, and the man who is 
able to invest $1,000 will earn in the area of 11 per cent, 
making an actual difference of 22 or 23 per cent as be- 
tween the two individuals. 


When it comes to the indemnities of members of Parlia- 
ment, a fixed dollar increase is much more to be desired 
than a percentage increase, having regard to the impact of 
percentage patterns on wage and salary negotiations 
across the country as a whole. Most people are bound to 
take the position that if members of Parliament can justi- 
fy a certain percentage increase, then they, too, are en- 
titled to at least the same percentage, if not more. This 
percentage concept is extended into so many areas that the 
consequences are becoming very serious. 

@ (1520) 


Let me deal first with the general principle of the bill 
before us. Last evening Senator Lawson made two very 
pertinent points. First, he pointed out that it is wholly 
irrelevant to relate compensation for services rendered by 
members of Parliament, or anyone else for that matter, to 
pensions paid to senior citizens or other recipients of 
social benefits. That is a point the media has grossly 
misrepresented across the country. The two things are 
wholly unrelated. I am all in favour of higher pensions for 
senior citizens and disabled citizens who are in need of 
greater social assistance. What we are dealing with in this 
bill is not social asistance. We are dealing here with 
compensation for services rendered, and that is a different 
matter altogether. 


The second point made by Senator Lawson was when he 
exposed the political hypocrisy of parties and individuals 
who condone without question unconscionable salary and 
indemnity increases in provincial legislatures when it is 
their party that makes the increase, but who turn around 
and condemn the Government of Canada, because it is of a 
different political persuasion, when it proposes an 
increase at the federal level. There is no place for that 
kind of politicking on a subject of this importance. 


Nevertheless, I cannot agree with Senator Lawson’s 
conclusion that this is an appropriate bill for Parliament 
to pass at this time. I feel I owe it to this chamber to state 
frankly why this is so. May I say first of all that I regret, 
as I am sure many honourable senators regret, the steady 
erosion in this country of the earlier concept of public 
service. There was a time when men went into Parliament 
or into the civil service primarily because they wanted to 
be in a field of public service; they did not go into it 
because it was going to provide a high income. They were 
motivated by their interest in people, and the hope that 
they might be able to do something worthwhile to help 
people. 

I know that can be carried to extremes and am not 
suggesting that we should have a system under which men 
prepared to go into public service should be asked to give 
their time freely, or for meagre compensation. I simply say 


{Senator Manning. ] 


that I regret to see the passing of an era in which the 
concept of public service was an opportunity to serve 
people. More and more that concept is giving way to the 
idea that we should equate remuneration in public service 
with what is available in the private sector. 


This has not only happened with respect to parliamen- 
tarians. It has happened to an even greater degree, in the 
last ten or fifteen years, in the civil service. I can recall a 
period when one of the concerns of government was the 
constant raiding of the public service by private industry, 
which could take good people away from the public ser- 
vice quite easily because the rate of remuneration in the 
private sector was so much better than in the public 
sector. Today we have the reverse position. Today the 
private sector is losing some of its best people to the public 
sector, because of the increased rates of pay for senior civil 
servants. 


As was stated by the Leader of the Opposition today and 
by Senator Lawson yesterday, approximately 1,000 civil 
servants here in Ottawa are drawing over $60,000 a year. I 
am not in a position to say that these men are not worth 
that amount of money, but it indicates the very significant 
change that has taken place in the last 15 years. The same 
thing is now taking place in the field of elected repre- 
sentatives, and it is held that their compensation should 
be equal to or greater than what a man can make in the 
private sector. Some of that thinking undoubtedly lies 
behind this present legislation. 


Be that as it may, honourable senators, far more serious, 
and what concerns me most about Bill C-44, is what is 
happening across Canada at this very time while we have 
this legislation under consideration. I agree with the 
Leader of the Government, and I have been long enough 
in public life to know that there is no good time to pass 
legislation such as this. The only thing you can hope for at 
best is that some times are not quite as bad as other times. 
This country today is in grave economic trouble, and as 
parliamentarians we have to be among the first to recog- 
nize that fact. 


The indicators of economic growth, or lack of growth, 
almost without exception, tell us that economic conditions 
will get worse before we turn the corner. If and when we 
do turn that corner, we are certainly in for a long, slow 
and painful haul back. In light of the economic outlook, 
we have to assume that unemployment in this country will 
continue to increase for at least another year. Inflation is 
still running rampant. The prospect of inflation in Canada 
being brought under control in the near future is remote 
indeed. It may be slowed a little, but there certainly is no 
indication that it is under control. My plea is that we be 
honest with the Canadian people, and not give them the 
false impression that by merely appealing for voluntary 
restraints, we can bring under control this insidious thing 
that is destroying the life savings of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people, and making it extremely difficult for 
those on low incomes to get by. 


Under present circumstances, everybody is scrambling 
to get a bigger piece of what is daily becoming a smaller 
pie, for our actual productivity is not increasing. The GNP 
dollar figures are misleading, because to a large extent 
they merely reflect the results of this inflation to which I 
refer. We are faced with a situation in which the economic 
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pie is shrinking rather than increasing, and everybody is 
scrambling to get a bigger piece of a smaller pie. 


This mad scramble is reflected in the excessive wage 
demands made in the latter part of last year, and the early 
part of this year, not only by organized labour but by 
almost all segments of society. We all know that this is 
pushing up at an alarming rate the cost of almost every- 
thing that people have to buy, both goods and services. 


The plea I make, honourable senators, is that we give 
leadership in helping the people of Canada realize that a 
high price level is to everybody’s disadvantage. It is far 
better to have a lower level of salaries and incomes and a 
lower price level, where the dollar will buy more goods, 
than to have an inflated price level such as we face today. 


@ (1530) 


Senator Greene: I wonder if the honourable gentleman 
can advise me whether he is advocating wage and price 
controls. 


Senator Manning: No, I am not recommending price 
and wage controls. I do not believe they have worked 
anywhere and I do not believe they would work in 
Canada, except in a time of emergency such as war. 


What I am advocating is that members of Parliament 
help the people of this country to realize that the ultimate 
end of the course we are pursuing, in pushing prices 
higher, is not going to achieve the results people are 
looking for. Nobody is going to benefit. We are rapidly 
pricing ourselves out of our export markets, especially on 
this continent, and if we keep on we will destroy thou- 
sands of jobs in Canada in the months ahead. How is that 
going to help the wage earner? It is fine to say we have 
jacked up wages 50 or 60 per cent. But what good does that 
do if the jobs disappear? That would be one of the inevi- 
table results of the excessive high price levels into which 
we are moving so rapidly at the present time. 


Honourable senators have seen the recent quarterly fig- 
ures with respect to Canada’s balance of payments. It is 
the biggest deficit in our balance of payments in history. 
How long can that go on? If we continue to pursue a 
course which pushes our costs higher and higher every 
month, that balance of payments deficit is going to get 
larger and larger, as we price ourselves out of more and 
more markets. 


You all know who gets hurt the worst. It is not honour- 
able senators or members of the other place, and it is not 
business executives; it is the low-income people of this 
country, because they are the ones who do not have finan- 
cial reserves. I am not talking about organized labour. 
Organized labour is able to look after itself very well— 
better in many cases than management and salaried 
executives. No, I am talking about the hundreds of thou- 
sands of wage earners who are not organized, the thou- 
sands of small business people who are trying to eke out a 
living under conditions which make it increasingly more 
difficult each passing month. These are the people who get 
hurt when we keep on jacking up prices to higher and 
higher levels. 

I suggest, honourable senators, that this is the context in 
which we have to consider the appropriateness at a time 
like this of increasing the sessional indemnities and 
expenses for members of Parliament. It is not the dollars 


represented by this particular increase that I am worried 
about. We are only talking about 350 people in the two 
houses. In relation to the Canadian economy that is an 
insignificant drop in the bucket. What I am worried about 
is that when the elected members of Parliament—to whom 
the Canadian people should be able to look for leadership 
in bringing to a halt this clamour after more and more 
income, resulting in higher and higher prices—themselves 
join in the clamour, their action will be reflected in almost 
every wage settlement made during the next year across 
this country. 


I recall the occasion when the government intervened 
some years ago in a seaway wage settlement. The repre- 
sentative of an industry participating in a wage settlement 
going on at the time told me that they had reached an 
agreement and were in the process of tidying up the 
arrangements, when someone in the room turned on the 
radio to get the evening news. When the newscast gave the 
amount of the settlement to which the government had 
agreed, the union representative tore up the contract and 
said, “Boys, it is a new ballgame. Let’s start all over 
again.” 


Well, that is understandable. It is the natural chain 
effect that I suggest is desperately serious. I know the 
counter-arguments. We can ask, “Why should parliamen- 
tarians be the ones to exercise particular restraint? They 
haven’t had an increase for four years. Their costs have 
gone up.” These are all valid arguments. If we could look 
at this matter of indemnity increase in that limited con- 
text, I would not be standing here today. It has been long 
my thought that society is pretty warped in its sense of 
values when it comes to the matter of compensation for 
those it asks to be its representatives. I have difficulty 
understanding why people in the media or the entertain- 
ment world or the sports world should be paid three, four, 
five or ten times as much as we pay the people who are 
charged with the responsibility of running our country. 
But leaving aside all of these arguments, valid as most of 
them are, the fact remains that the people of Canada must 
be able to look to those whom they have elected for 
leadership in a time of economic crisis, which in my view 
is what we are facing in this country today. 


Let me add a word about indexing. It is necessary to 
have some means of looking after future legitimate 
increases, and the indexing method proposed in this bill is 
suggested for that reason. My contention is that the last 
group in Canada that should have their compensation 
indexed, either to the cost of living or to the industrial 
composite index, are members of Parliament. In a sense it 
almost gives them a vested interest in continuing infla- 
tion. They are the very people who should constantly be 
made aware that they are here to bring inflation under 
control, not to qualify for further wage increases when 
inflation pushes prices to a higher level. 


I am all in favour, as I have indicated, of a fixed dollar 
increase being put into the statute to become effective at 
the commencement of each new Parliament. But I say to 
you again that if there is one group in Canada whose 
increased compensation should not be geared to the cost of 
living index, or to the industrial composite index, it is 
those whom the people have elected to manage their 
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economy in a way that will safeguard the interests of the 
people as a whole. 


I have heard it said often in this house that the people of 
Canada do not understand the role of the Senate. I agree. 
They do not appreciate the efforts this house makes in 
their interests. I have found since I have come here that 
members of this house are sincerely dedicated to the 
public interest. Honourable senators, if we want once and 
for all to bring to the attention of the Canadian public the 
validity of our claim that we are looking after their inter- 
ests, then let us reject this legislation. If we do so, it will 
make the headlines of every newspaper in Canada and 
will be heard in every news broadcast and television 
newscast inside three hours. There would be no doubt left 
in anyone’s mind as to what the Senate had done on this 
occasion. 

Senator Flynn: That’s right. They would think we were 
crazy. 

Senator Manning: I am satisfied that it would have the 
overwhelming endorsation of the great majority of the 
Canadian people, if we had the will to do it. If we have not 
the will to reject the legislation for the sake of those who 
labour in the other place, I submit we could at least do it 
for ourselves. 


I come back to a point raised by Senator Godfrey in a 
different context. I, too, have considered this question of 
whether there should be a differential in indemnity for 
members of this house and members of the other place. To 
be quite honest, my conclusion is that there should be a 
differential. I know all the arguments about time given to 
committee work, and I am all in favour of those men who 
give their time on committees when this house is not 
sitting, being paid for the extra time which they give. But 
I do not think we can successfully argue that the Senate, 
which normally sits one evening and two days a week—in 
contrast to the other place which normally sits five days a 
week and quite often several evenings—can be considered 
comparable with the House of Commons from a stand- 
point of the demands on our time. This is especially true 
when we take into account that a member of an elected 
house has all the demands imposed on his time by con- 
stituents, and also the problem of maintaining his contacts 
with his constituency with a view to being re-elected. This 
does not apply to us, and it would be difficult to make a 
valid argument that the demands on our time are equal to 
those of an elected representative. 

@ (1540) 


Normally, in fixing compensation and in negotiations 
for wage and salary adjustments, one of the factors taken 
into account is security of tenure. The argument often 
used as to why men and women should be willing to work 
in the civil service for less than they would in the private 
sector is that they have security of tenure to a greater 
extent. I think there is validity in that argument. Honour- 
able senators, we have to admit that we certainly have 
more security of tenure in this house than they do in the 
other place. We do not have to go back and seek re-election 
every four years. 

I do not want to belabour this matter further, but in my 
honest opinion there is valid argument that the compensa- 
tion paid to members of the Senate should be less than the 
compensation paid to the members of the other place. If 


{Senator Manning. ] 


we are not prepared to reject this bill, I would hope that 
there might be a willingness to reject the proposed 
increases in our own case, and thereby establish the differ- 
ential in compensation which is justified. 


When they introduced this bill in the other place the 
first time, it called for a 50 per cent raise. As a result of the 
adverse public reaction they had serious second thoughts, 
and reduced the increase to one-third before the bill even 
came to this chamber. I suggest, in this case, we should 
have a serious third thought instead of the usual serious 
second thought, and either reject this bill entirely or else, 
at least, as I have proposed, reject the indemnity increase 
as it applies to us. 


I do not like using personal illustrations, but in closing I 
will tell you one thing that has been on my mind since this 
bill was introduced. If it passes, I will find myself in the 
position of being paid, for sitting in this house one evening 
and two days a week, considerably more money than I was 
paid in salary and indemnity combined as Premier of the 
Province of Alberta after 33 consecutive years in govern- 
ment, 25 of them as premier, during which time I always 
carried one, and sometimes two, additional portfolios. 
There is very little comparison between that load of work 
and responsibility and that involved in serving in this 
house. I know that this was six and a half years ago, but 
the changes that have taken place in that interval certain- 
ly do-not justify an increase of the order proposed in Bill 
C-44. 

These are the reasons, honourable senators, why I 
cannot in good conscience support this legislation. 


Senator Lamontagne: Honourable senators, I would 
like to ask a question of Senator Manning, not on the 
substance of his message—on which I may have something 
more to say later on—but about his attitude of doom and 
gloom concerning the short-term economic situation as it 
is at this stage. Could he give me an example of any major 
and significant indicator which has not gone up in the last 
few months in this country? 


Senator Manning: One example that comes to mind is 
the further continued decline in housing starts. That has 
always been regarded as one of the major indicators. 


Senator Lamontagne: It is going up. 


Senator Manning: The paper this morning said that it 
was down 25 per cent. 


Hon. J. Harper Prowse: Honourable senators, I think I 
would be doing a little less than my duty to myself, if not 
to you, if I were not to rise at this time. 


I had the opportunity to be in the Alberta Legislature 
where Senator Manning was bringing forward increases of 
his own at a time when he was Leader of the Government 
and I was Leader of the Opposition. At that time I had the 
common decency to acknowledge that I was going to get 
the raise, because they had 54 seats, and I had four. In 
those circumstances I felt it was my responsibility to 
stand up and say what I believed, and that was that we 
were damn well earning every cent that we were going to 
get. I remember that I was a little annoyed with what was 
then the CCF, who were doing what the NDP are doing 
today—that is, standing up and deploring the fact that we 
were going to take what they were going to get by our 
taking it. This makes for a little confusion, but I think we 
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should get the record straight. I do not have directors’ fees 
from any banks, airlines or steel companies. I do not 
expect to get them, and this kind of talk is hardly apt to 
get them for me. 


However, let me say that there used to be a joke going 
around that the definition of a junior executive was a 
fellow with a couple of university degrees who did not 
have brains enough to ask for overtime. If any senator, or 
any member of the other place, thinks he will get any 
credit from constituents by not asking for more money, 
when he is sure in his own mind that he damn well earns 
it, he is crazy. They will give him no thanks for it; they 
will only say, ‘Well, the guy is as stupid as I thought he 
was anyhow.” 

I have no qualms of conscience about cashing my 
cheque. Perhaps we do only sit in the house on Tuesday 
night and Wednesday and Thursday afternoons, but we 
also do committee work. However, because there are 90 of 
us instead of 270, because we do not have to waste any 
time listening to speeches that are made entirely for the 
voters back home, because we can get on with business 
and complete it, we do exactly the same amount of work as 
members of the other place do in a third of the time. We do 
the same amount of work and have the same output as 
they do and, damn it, we earn the same salary. That is 
what we do, and we do a lot more besides. We read the 
same bills and the same number of bills; we have to 
understand the same number of paragraphs and the same 
number of phrases; and we have to keep ourselves 
informed on exactly the same number of subjects. These 
things take time, and we keep ourselves better informed 
than they do because we have that time. 


I think there has been enough nonsense and enough 
hypocrisy about this business of better pay for parliamen- 
tarians. You never get paid what you are worth, but you 
should be paid enough to make it possible for you to go 
into public life without having to ask your family to make 
unwarranted sacrifices. That is simply it. The salaries we 
are getting today are those of the lower middle-income 
class, and that is all. Let us make no mistake about it. Let 
us make no apologies for it. Let us just wonder why we 
did not have guts enough to go ahead and take the 50 per 
cent that we should have taken in the first place. 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I wish to 
inform the Senate that if the Honourable Senator Per- 
rault, P.C., speaks now, his speech will have the effect of 
closing the debate on the motion for second reading of this 
bill. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I think we all 
appreciate the conscientious contributions to this debate 
which have been made from all parts of the house. There 
appears to be a consensus that this matter should be 
brought to a second reading vote. 


Senator Manning stated a few moments ago that 
because of the great economic troubles we are facing 
Parliament should defer any increase. There are, however, 
other grave economic troubles. For example, there are the 
grave economic troubles of a member of Her Majesty’s 
Loyal Opposition in the other place with five children, 
who has two mortgages—one in Ottawa and one in his 
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constituency—with living costs totalling hundreds of dol- 
lars a month, who could not pay his income tax at the end 
of last month. He wrote a letter stating that if an increase 
came through he would endeavour to make time-payments 
on his tax. He does not have any directorships. He has no 
other source of income. This person, who is not of my 
party, came to me. He is in desperate financial straits, 
with a $6,000 loan from the bank. 


@ (1550) 


That, honourable senators, constitutes grave economic 
trouble. It constitutes grave economic trouble for any 
hard-working member of this place, or of the other place— 
and there are many of them—who are faced with the 
considerable burden of maintaining two residences—one 
at home and one here in Ottawa. The conscientious hard- 
working people of the other place and the conscientious 
hard-working people of this place are faced with very high 
living costs. We know this, the people on the Hill know 
this, and the people in the gallery know this. And these 
grave economic troubles facing some members, are 
troubles which are here and now. They cannot be post- 
poned; they cannot be delayed temporarily by members 
going to a “friendly” finance company. 


Coincidentally, honourable senators, this morning I was 
given a list of salary requests which have been received 
from those working in the food retailing industry in the 
province of British Columbia. Compare the indemnities of 
parliamentarians with these requests, and you will see 
that at the present time the check-out operators at some 
Canadian supermarkets now get, including their fringe 
benefits, $14,711 a year. They are asking in their present 
contract negotiation a total package equivalent to $23,851. 
Those are the check-out operators. The journeyman meat 
cutters, presently receiving $18,887, are asking this year 
for a package of $31,624. The doughmen in the bakery— 
and bread prices are going to go up—presently receive an 
annual salary of $12,607. Fringe benefits bring it to a total 
of $17,040. They are asking now an annual salary of $18,964 
with almost $10,000 in fringe benefits, for a total of $28,266. 
These are the figures—and some suggest that MPs’ indem- 
nities are “out of line!’ And we were advised this after- 
noon that the situation is so grave in the country that the 
people who are supposed to, be members of the highest 
court in the land must defer any requests until some 
future date. By the way, I forgot to mention that the head 
meat cutters at some Canadian supermarkets are asking 
for a total package of $33,524. 


Perhaps these people deserve these increases—and I am 
not in the process of labour negotiations with them—but I 
do happen to know that parliamentarians have to spend 
the same amount for groceries and the same amount for 
rent. As a matter of fact, they have to spend twice as much 
for rent as those in other parts of the community. These 
are the inexorable economic facts which afflict the lives of 
members of Parliament, and make it extremely difficult 
for some of them to continue to serve. 


There are some members of the other place, as there are 
some members of this house, who have independent 
means; they have other sources of income. But surely we 
do not want to create out of either House of Parliament an 
exclusive club based on economic advantage. Surely we 
want to create in both places an arena where people can 
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aspire to serve the public and not be concerned about their 
family tree or their economic tree or considerations which 
should not be part of the vocation of public service. 


There have been other arguments advanced. I was glad 
to hear our colleague from the province of Alberta, Sena- 
tor Prowse, mention one salient fact, that the 92 members 
of this house are doing work similar to that done by the 
263 members of the other place, and with less partisan 
disputation. But merely to quote statistics and to say that 
this house meets half as often as the other place is not an 
adequate explanation of our parliamentary role, nor does 
it give a fair picture of what the Senate is all about. One 
could just as well do the same kind of statistical analysis 
and say, “Well, you know, in 1968 the House of Commons 
sat on 118 occasions, and because there are only one-third 
as many senators the Senate should have met only 39 
times.” In fact, the Senate met 66 times. But what does 
that prove? What does that playing around with figures 
really demonstrate? It does not demonstrate anything at 
all. One can go through this kind of arithmetic endlessly. 
Some so-called attendance figures may appear in your 
favourite newspaper tomorrow—and it will be possible to 
question and refute every one of them. 


The efficiency and the efficacy of any chamber is mea- 
sured by the results which it obtains for the people of the 
country, and by any test the Senate can be analyzed and 
certainly will not be found wanting. Look at the accelerat- 
ed degree of activity which has taken place in this place 
over recent months. Look at the increased committee ac- 
tivity. How do you measure the efforts of senators to 
communicate with the regions they represent? Should we 
equip every senator with a pedometer or time-clock to 
assess the effort which he expends to represent properly 
the regional interests? And that, honourable senators, is 
one of our important tasks. The Fathers of Confederation 
brought this house into existence because the people of the 
Maritimes were concerned about the overwhelming 
number of elected members from Ontario and Quebec, and 
they wanted to make sure that regional interests were 
preserved and maintained. I know that senators—or most 
of them at any rate—do an excellent job in their own 
regions, and make sure that the problems of those regions 
are brought to the attention of those in Ottawa. 


You cannot put a time-clock on that kind of thing. You 
cannot put a time-clock on the number of unemployment 
insurance claims handled by senators, and the school 
graduations which are attended, the young people helped, 
or the war veterans’ allowances which are processed 
because of the efforts of senators. We all do those things, 
and we do not seek that kind of service itemized and 
rewarded, but neither do we want some sort of infantile 
statistical analysis purporting to reflect the supposed ac- 
tivity or inactivity in this place. Such statistical analysis 
in inaccurate and unfair. 


Honourable senators, I do not want this measure to 
suffer from “overkill,” but I did want to state to you it is 
my view that on balance it is the most adequate measure 
that can be advanced at this time for the greatest good of 
those who serve in Parliament, and for that reason I would 
urge your support on second reading. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


{Senator Perrault.] 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


On motion of Senator Perrault, bill placed on the Orders 
of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


@ (1600) 


FARM CREDIT ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—CONSIDERATION OF REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Argue for adoption of the report of the 
Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture on Bill C-34, 
to amend the Farm Credit Act. 


Hon. John M. Macdonald: Honourable senators, I rise 
to speak very briefly and indicate that I support the 
motion for the adoption of the report of the Standing 
Senate Committee on Agriculture. I do so because in my 
opinion a somewhat important principle is involved. After 
all, this committee studied the bill in detail—studied, I 
know, with great care—and it was studied by the members 
having a good knowledge of the subject. 


The report recommends that the bill be amended to 
change the age requirement from 35 to 40 years. In my 
opinion, the Senate should not reject a report of a commit- 
tee unless in the most extraordinary circumstances. I can 
visualize a committee, such as the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, reporting a number of such bills 
during this session, and if the report in this case were 
rejected I am sure it would constitute a great discourage- 
ment to the members of the committee. How would they 
know that in studying future bills and recommending 
amendments the chamber would back them up? Therefore 
I do not think that such reports should be rejected unless, 
as I said, there are most extraordinary circumstances 
involved. 


In this case I must say that I have not heard any 
convincing argument against the proposed amendment. 
True, it has been stated that young people under the age of 
35 should be given the higher loan in order that they be 
encouraged to enter agriculture. However, nothing has 
been forthcoming to indicate that by increasing the age 
limit to 40 years, those under 35 would be injured or hurt 
in any way. If it was a case in which there was only a 
certain amount of money to be loaned, and the age limit 
increase would cause those under the age of 35 to do with 
less, there would be some logic in it. Up to the present time 
I have not heard that there is any such danger. It would, 
therefore, seem to me that by increasing the age limit to 40 
we would assist those between 35 and 40 years of age, and 
not injure those under 35 years of age in any way 
whatsoever. 


For those reasons, honourable senators, I support the 
motion for adoption of the committee’s report. 


MOTION IN AMENDMENT 


Hon. George MclIlraith: Honourable senators, I am sure 
that many of you will be surprised that I should be 
speaking with respect to this bill since I do not claim to be 
a farmer, although I have had some continuing association 
with that activity throughout my lifetime. In listening to 
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the debate on the motion for the adoption of this report of 
the committee I found myself at first perplexed by what I 
thought to be an omission in the argument, and later very 
much troubled by it, and I draw this to the attention of 
honourable senators. 


The purpose of the bill, of course, is an excellent one, 
and in my opinion there is general agreement in that 
regard. It provides many needed reforms or improvements 
to the legislation. The report of the committee is, in gener- 
al, in exactly the same category. 


I must say that I am one of those who are very happy 
that the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture has 
been revived, and I commend the excellent work it has 
carried on. I wish to make it very clear that I can only 
commend the work of that committee, and I hope that 
anything I say now will not be interpreted by any of its 
members as a reflection on their work or as any reproof of 
it. My concern is that, in my opinion, the Senate is inad- 
vertently stumbling into a very awkward situation. 


When this bill was in the other place the matter was 
discussed at some length. This was done after the commit- 
tee of the other place reported the bill back to the whole 
house in accordance with their due procedures. At that 
stage, when the report of the committee was being con- 
sidered, an amendment similar to that proposed by the 
committee in this place was put forward. It had not been 
put forward in the committee of the other place, but when 
the committee reported an amendment was put forward 
which was identical in effect to that proposed by our 
committee. That amendment would have changed the eli- 
gible age provided in the relevant clause from 35 to 40 
years, and was rejected by the House of Commons. As I 
see it, the Senate, without the point having been raised or 
discussed here, would be rushing headlong, if it adopts 
this report, into sending back to the House of Commons an 
amendment—I shall make some reference to its impor- 
tance in a few moments—which does not go to the heart of 
the bill at all and raises no question of principle, and 
which the other place has recently voted to reject. Surely 
that is not the type of ground on which the Senate should 
be choosing to seek a confrontation with the House of 
Commons. 


Senator Flynn: Shades of James Coyne. 


Senator MclIlraith: In my view, we should consider this 
rather more carefully. The report of the committee, as I 
have said, I regard as an excellent report and, if I may 
presume on your time for a moment, I will indicate what it 
sets forth. 


Its first effect is to change the age limit from 35 to 40 
years in two or three clauses of the bill. That is an 
amendment to the bill itself. 


The report then makes several recommendations which 
do not constitute changes in the bill itself. Those recom- 
mendations are in the nature of an attempt to introduce 
more vigour into the administration of the act and recom- 
mend to government consideration certain changes in the 
monetary limits, thus making the act more beneficial and 
advantageous to, particularly, young farmers. All in all, I 
consider it to be a report which in what it seeks to do 
would commend itself to most honourable senators on 
both sides of the house. However, the consequences of 
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what we are doing are such that in my opinion they should 
be thoroughly considered before we take any such step. 
@ (1610) 


I noted—and I can be corrected if I am wrong—that in 
discussing the report and the proposed change, the hon- 
ourable senators who spoke seemed to agree that the age 
limit of 35 was an arbitrary one. It may well be that it is 
too low; it may well be that it should be 40. In any event, 
the point is that for that extra benefit, given under the 
clauses which are called in question, the arbitrary age 
limit of 35 was chosen. One could argue that it should have 
been 40, 34, 37, or any other figure, but by the nature of the 
legislation it had to be an arbitrary figure. So there is no 
question— 


Senator Asselin: You are not discussing the merit; you 
are discussing the procedure? 


Senator Mcllraith: I am discussing the procedure. The 
point is, we are not concerned with a question of principle. 
We are concerned with a confrontation on a point that is 
not a matter of principle—namely, as to whether it should 
be 35 or 40. It may well be that it should be 40. I do not 
know. That is the point I wanted to make. 


Senator Norrie: May I ask a question? 
Senator MclIlraith: Certainly. 


Senator Norrie: Is there much difference from the bill, 
as you read it, that was passed a few weeks ago? 


Senator MclIlraith: I will give the honourable senator 
the exact reference. It is rather interesting. 


Senator Norrie: Was the bill reworded in a different 
way, or are there any items that are different? 


Senator MclIlraith: No, not in the amendment. The 
exact wording is to be found at page 4683 of the House of 
Commons Debates of Thursday, April 10. The amendment 
moved reads as follows: 


That Bill C-34, an act to amend the Farm Credit Act, 
be amended by deleting the words “thirty-five” in 
lines 42 and 48 at page 2, lines 3 and 12 at page 3, line 
38 at page 7 and line 22 at page 8, and substituting 
therefor the word “forty”. 

In other words, it is the identical point raised by the 
Senate committee. That was rejected by the other place, 
after a rather short debate, and the bill was given third 
reading. 

If the report is adopted in its present form, it seems to 
me that we shall have a confrontation with the House of 
Commons, which has taken a decision on this point. It is 
not a question of principle. They have two courses of 
action: they either accept our amendment or reject it. If 
they accept it, what will be involved? I cannot tell honour- 
able senators how long it will take for the other place to 
receive our message and to have the matter brought before 
the house. In any event, if they accept it, we are risking a 
delay of a few more weeks. If they reject it, we shall be 
faced with a confrontation that will ultimately cause still 
more delay before the bill is returned. 

As I understand the situation, there are a great many 
applications—I could not get the exact number—under 
this section of the act still to be dealt with, and which will 
not be dealt with until the bill is passed. Delay in passage 
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of this legislation is of real consequence, I am told, to a 
considerable number of young farmers. I have been unable 
to ascertain the number definitively. I merely tell honour- 
able senators what I have been advised. 


Secondly, it is my understanding—although I personally 
did not receive a telegram—that there is a very large 
protest on the part of farmers, not necessarily against this 
place but against the government or Parliament, against 
our not passing the bill immediately. There are other 
things in the bill which they want. They want the bill 
passed. The protests were described by one source as a 
deluge. 

That being so, I respectfully suggest, particularly to the 
members of the committee, that a better method would be 
to amend the report, by an appropriate motion, deleting 
the amendment to the bill but retaining everything else. 
That would be a course of wisdom and effective action on 
the part of this chamber at this time, and would be per- 
fectly consistent with the committee’s seeking to bring 
whatever pressure it can to bear on the government to 
amend the section in question. It would not prejudice such 
action, and would avoid the adverse consequences arising 
from any delay in the passage of this legislation. It would 
also avoid a confrontation on something which is not a 
question of principle. I believe that to be the correct 
course of action. 


I therefore move, in amendment: 


That the report be not now adopted but that it be 
amended by striking out the first three paragraphs 
thereof and substituting therefor the following: 


“The Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture, to 
which was referred Bill C-34 intituled: “An Act to 
amend the Farm Credit Act,” has in obedience to the 
order of reference of Tuesday, April 22, 1975, examined 
the said bill and now reports the same, without 
amendment, but with the following recommenda- 
tions:”. 


All the recommendations contained in the report would be 
included. The effect would be to strike out the amendment 
to the clause and to substitute the words “without amend- 
ment but with the following recommendations.” It 
changes the language a little, but has the effect of preserv- 
ing the whole of the report with the exception of the part 
amending the bill. 


Honourable senators, I hope that course of action com- 
mends itself to this house, and that it is of assistance to 
the work of the committee, which I believe was done 
without full knowledge, or indeed any knowledge, of the 
fact that the point had been raised in the other place. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Argue, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Bélisle, that the report of the Standing 
Senate Committee on Agriculture on Bill C-34, an act to 
amend the Farm Credit Act, be now adopted. 

In amendment, it is moved by the Honourable Senator 
Mcliraith, P.C., seconded by the Honourable Senator Con- 
nolly, P.C., that the report be not now adopted but that it 
be amended by striking out the first three paragraphs 
thereof and substituting therefore the following— 


Hon. Senators: Dispense. 
{Senator Mcllraith. ] 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion in amendment? 


POINT OF ORDER—SPEAKER’S RULING RESERVED 


Hon. Allister Grosart: On a point of order, honourable 
senators, there is a serious question as to whether the 
amendment is in order. Unfortunately our rules do not 
specifically deal with this question. There is, however, a 
statement at page 126 of our rule book—in that part of our 
rules described as Forms and Proceedings—in which— 


Senator Langlois: I am pleased to hear you say that. 
@ (1620) 


Senator Grosart: I will comment on that also. I say for 
the consideration of the Senate that these Forms and 
Proceedings, formerly known as Forms of Proceedings, have 
been revised in accordance with the present practice, and 
are included as an appendix to the Rules of the Senate 
pursuant to the order of the Senate dated December 10, 
1968. 


The Deputy Leader of the Government said he was glad 
to hear me say that. The reason for that is that on other 
occasions, as I do on this occasion, I have questioned the 
authority of these Forms and Proceedings, unless they are 
backed up by something more than merely a recital, an 
opinion at some time or other, by whoever prepared them. 
There is nothing in the resolution of December 10, 1968, to 
say that these Forms and Proceedings have the authority of 
rules. That is the stand I have taken in the past, and I take 
it again. 

Senator Langlois: Read rule 1 now. 


Senator Grosart: At pages 124 and 126 of the English 
version we find a discussion of the way in which the 
Senate may deal with a report of a committee where an 
amendment has been proposed to a bill. I might say that 
rules 78, 79, 80, 81 and 82 specifically refer to reports of 
committees on bills. 


Perhaps I should read the final paragraph on page 124. It 
is as follows: 

A report from a committee may be referred back to 
it for reconsideration. After the motion for adoption of 
the report has been moved, a senator may move, in 
amendment, as follows: 

That the report be not now adopted but that it be 

referred back to the... Committee for further 

consideration; 


OR 


That the report be referred back to the committee 
with instructions to the said committee to amend 
the bill as follows: ... to strike out certain words or 
to amend it in any respect. 
The authority given for that is Senate Journals, 1968-69, 
page 734, and 1955, page 488. 
I shall leave out the next paragraph, which is not rele- 
vant. It goes on to state: 
The Senate may not amend a report from a select 
committee but may refer the report back to the said 
committee or to the committee of the whole. 
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When a report of a committee recommends changes in the 
rules, that is another matter. 


We have the Statement that the Senate “may not amend 
a report from a select committee.” That is clearly the 
considered opinion of whoever looked at the rules and 
revised them, and the Senate agreed that this should be 
made an appendix to the rules. 


I am sorry to say that I have not had an opportunity to 
look up the authority for this statement. It is said to be in 
the Senate Journals at the places I have cited. I would 
suggest that this matter be disposed of by way of a ruling 
from the Chair on my point of order before we agree to the 
question being put, or to the matter being discussed 
further. 

I am not saying that this is the rule, but certainly when 
we have the statement that the Senate “may not amend a 
report from a select committee” in our rule book, whatever 
the authority may be, we should have a ruling from the 
Chair as to whether it is proper for the Senate, under our 
rules and proceedings and usages, to amend a report of a 
committee. 


Senator MclIlraith: Honourable senators, I wonder if I 
might be permitted to reply to the point of order. I have 
read the reference by Senator Grosart to pages 124 and 126 
of the red book, Rules of the Senate, specifically Appendix 
II to our rules which, as I understand it, has no validity 
whatsoever. It is merely an appendix. The statement read 
by Senator Grosart is: 

The Senate may not amend a report from a select 
committee but may refer the report back to the said 
committee or to the committee of the whole. 

And then there are some references given. I have before 
me those references, and they support no such proposition. 
The first one will be found in the Journals of the Senate of 
October 31, 1968, at page 301. It states as follows: 

The Honourable Senator Molson, from the Special 
Committee of the Senate on the Rules of the Senate, 
presented the Third Report of the aforementioned 
Special Committee. 

The Honourable Senator Molson moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Lang, that the Report be 
referred to a Committee of the Whole for consider- 
ation on Wednesday next, 6th November, 1968. 


After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 
There is nothing in that to say that it must be referred 
back at all. He could have moved that it be referred to the 


Standing Senate Committee on Finance, or any other 
committee. It just does not deal with the point at all. 

The other alleged authority is to be found at page 500 of 
the Journals of the Senate of December 10, 1968, and it 
reads as follows: 

The Order of the Day being called for consideration 
of the Fourth Report of the Special Committee of the 
Senate on the Rules of the Senate, 

With leave of the Senate, 

The Honourable Senator Molson moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Lang: 


That the consideration of the Fourth Report of the 
Special Committee of the Senate on the Rules of the 
Senate be postponed until Thursday next, 12th Decem- 
ber, 1968, but that the Schedule thereto containing a 
proposed revision of the Rules of the Senate be 
referred to a Committee of the Whole for consider- 
ation forthwith. 

After debate, and— 

The question being put on the motion, it was— 

Resolved in the affirmative. 


It will be seen that those are examples of a report being 
referred to a Committee of the Whole. They do not in any 
way deal with the matter read by myself and Senator 
Grosart from page 126 of the Rules of the Senate. 


I have other references in support of my proposition. I 
wish I had been able to get at it a little earlier than a 
quarter of two this afternoon. 

I should like to give honourable senators two further 
examples of the Senate’s doing what we are seeking to do 
today. The first will be found in Journals of the Senate of 
1946 at page 413. It reads as follows: 

Pursuant to the Order of the Day, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to the consideration of the amendments made 
by the Standing Committee on Banking and Com- 
merce to the Bill (193), intituled: “An Act to amend 
the Combines Investigation Act.” 

The Honourable Senator Beauregard moved that the 
said amendments be now concurred in. 

In amendment, the Honourable Senator Hugessen, 
seconded by the Honourable Senator Howard, moved 
that the said amendments be not now concurred in but 
that they be amended by striking out the amendments 
numbered four and five. 

That is precisely what we are seeking to do by the motion, 
in amendment, I have put forward. 

The other precedent is to be found in the Journals of the 
Senate of 1955, at page 223. It states as follows: 

The Honourable Senator Hugessen, from the Stand- 
ing Committee on Transport and Communications, to 
whom was referred the Bill (Q-6), intituled: “An Act 
respecting The London and Port Stanley Railway 
Company and the Corporation of the City of London”, 
reported that they had gone through the said Bill, and 
had directed him to report the same to the Senate with 
one amendment, which he was ready to submit when- 
ever the Senate would be pleased to receive the said 
amendment. 

The said amendment was then read by the Clerk, as 
follows:— 

I will not bother reading the amendment. Continuing: 

The said amendment was concurred in. 


I am sorry, that is not directly on the point at issue. I do 
have a further one— 

Senator Grosart: One is enough. 

Senator MclIlraith: I have been informed that there are 
many precedents where amendments have been made by 
the Senate to motions to adopt a report of a committee. 


Senator Grosart: I thank Senator Mcllraith for clearing 
up, first of all, the matter of the references to the Journals 
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which, as he says, refer only to the right of the Senate to 
refer a report of a Senate committee to the Committee of 
the Whole. I agree with him entirely on that. I also have 
no objection to the precedent he has cited for amendment 
of the report of a committee in the Senate. In fact, to me it 
makes perfect sense that the Senate should be able to 
amend the report of a committee. 


@ (1630) 


On the other hand, I am still disturbed by this state- 
ment, and I would urge that we have a ruling from the 
Chair on it. If it does nothing else, it will once and for all, 
or at least for the time being, determine whether we are 
going to pay any attention to these 62 pages in the back of 
this book. I have argued before that we should not, that 
they should not be in the book, and I know that in the 
revision of the rules now being undertaken this matter is 
being considered, because Senator Molson has told me so. I 
hope we will get rid of them altogether. 

I am not objecting in any way to the case made by 
Senator Mcllraith for the right of the Senate. However, I 
hope we will have an official ruling so that we will know 
whether we are to pay any attention to these pages in the 
book. If the ruling is that the Senate may amend, then 
surely it puts every line in these Forms and Proceedings 
under suspicion, because they say, as clearly as anything 
can, that the Senate may not amend a report from a 
committee. 

I raise the point merely so that we can have this matter 
settled. I think it wise that is should be settled. I raise it so 
that we can get some kind of ruling on whether we are to 
pay any attention to these 62 pages, on which we spend 
money when we amend our rules, or whether we are to 
revise them again. 


Senator Langlois: I hope the honourable senator is not 
expecting a ruling today. 

Senator Grosart: No. 

Senator Flynn: I hope Her Honour will understand that 


the point of order has been raised in order that it can be 
rejected. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Having listened to the debate, I 
will take the question under advisement and give a deci- 
sion later. Do honourable senators wish to continue the 
debate? 


Hon. Harry Hays: May I speak on the amendment? 
Senator Grosart: There has to be a ruling. 


Senator Hays: I understood I could speak on the 
amendment. 


Senator Hicks: You cannot speak on the amendment. 
You may speak on the main motion, and you have already 
done so. 


Senator Mcllraith: The honourable senator may pro- 
ceed, with the consent of the Senate, to advance his argu- 
ment so that no more time will be lost. 


Senator Grosart: Not with consent, but with leave. 


Senator MclIlraith: With leave of the Senate, the hon- 
ourable senator can be heard. 


{Senator Grosart.] 


Senator Flynn: It is a practice in the other place, when 
the Speaker takes a point of order under advisement, that 
the debate continues on the motion. 


Senator Argue: He can proceed, but he cannot conclude 
the debate. 


Senator MclIlraith: No, he cannot conclude the debate. 
Senator Flynn: The question cannot be put. 

Senator Hays: May I speak on the amendment? 
Senator Argue: No, just speak. 

Senator Grosart: On the amendment. 

Senator Flynn: On the amendment. 


Senator Hays: Honourable senators, in speaking on the 
amendment, may I say that I feel very keenly about the 
Farm Credit Corporation? I would prefer not to have any 
age limit at all, because there is nothing sacred about the 
ages of 35, 40, 45 or 50 years. As we know, in this place we 
have some people who are close to 90, and who are a lot 
brighter than young people of 22 or 31. 

This afternoon I had an opportunity to speak to the 
Minister of Agriculture who, together with his officials, 
was very concerned about the number of people waiting 


- for funds under this bill. I do not think some of the 


changes were brought out by the officials. For instance, to 
qualify for the $150,000 a man of 35 years or under does not 
necessarily have to be a farmer only—he can have two 
jobs—but after five years he must be a permanent farmer. 
These things can be put in the bill, and after five years a 
man may say he is going to be a permanent farmer. What 
if he succeeds? It sounds good, but it is completely imprac- 
tical. It seems to me that that part of the bill is unwork- 
able because it is not practical. 


I appreciate that there are many people who are anxious 
to know whether they come within the $150,000 category 
or the $100,000 category, according to whether they pur- 
chase 400 acres of land or perhaps 300 acres of land. 


The minister also assured me that this would be a 
one-year trial, but that was not brought out in committee. 
I do not know whether it is the fault of the chairman of 
our committee, or of the Farm Credit Corporation, and I 
think the minister should have been there. This Standing 
Senate Committee on Agriculture is a very important 
committee—much more important than people in the other 
place, or even the officials, realize. The members of the 
committee are active, and they are going to change legisla- 
tion from time to time if it is ill-considered legislation. 


I believe that more preparation should have gone into 
this legislation. The whole concept of farming today, 
including the Farm Credit Corporation, should be orient- 
ed, as happens in other countries, towards a financial 
institution that will make it possible for consumers to 
enjoy the same cheap good food that they have had for the 
last 25 or 30 years. 


There should be a place in our society for farmers to be 
financed properly over a long period of time. I would not 
object to having amortization over 50 years, with a roll- 
over, so that the farmer’s son is able to take over from his 
father if the payments have not been completed. Today 
people change their homes three times in a lifetime, and 
none of them is ever paid for. They have pride of owner- 
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ship, but probably never have any more than 30 or 40, or at 
best 60, per cent equity; somebody else has the equity. This 
is our system today, and it is a good system, but it seems to 
me that farmers are denied the opportunity of participat- 
ing in this sort of society. 


If Her Honour the Speaker allows the amendment, I will 
move an amendment to the amendment, proposing that 
this report be sent back to the committee, and that the 
Minister of Agriculture and those of his officials immedi- 
ately concerned attend, so that we can take a really good 
look at the Farm Credit Corporation, and know exactly 
where we are going. 


Hon. Henry D. Hicks: Honourable senators, I wish to 
say that it had been my intention to support the report of 
the committee, which would have the effect of extending 
the larger loan limit to farmers up to the age of 40 years. I 
would support that for the reasons given by Senator 
Norrie, by Senator Hays in the speech he made previously 
on this subject, and by Senator Macdonald. I do not need 
to repeat those arguments, but there are two points that 
perhaps were not made sufficiently. 

I do not think it is true to say, as Senator McDonald 
said, that farmers are always, or even very often, in the 
mature and stable position at the age of 35 that he alleged. 
I think it quite possible that there might be a good many 
who need a few more years’ experience, and that the age of 
40 is not too old at which to do this. 


Senator McDonald: Would the honourable senator 
permit a question? What stable position did I allege a 
farmer was in? 


@ (1640) 


Senator Hicks: My interpretation of the honourable 
senator’s speech was that he felt that by age 35 most 
farmers should have established their competence as farm- 
ers and should have accumulated some capital so that they 
could ask for the larger loan—that is, the $150,000 loan. 
But he said that it was not necessary to extend the same 
argument to persons beyond the age of 35. 


Senator McDonald: I think you should read what I said. 


Senator Hicks: We can compare the record with what I 
am saying. 


Senator McDonald: I ask you to read what I said. 
Senator Hicks: I listened to it. 


Senator McDonald: Obviously, you don’t hear what you 
are listening to. 


Senator Hicks: I listened to it and I shall eventually 
read it, but all I can say is that the interpretation I put on 
the honourable senator’s remarks is in substantial agree- 
ment with that which many other members of this cham- 
ber have held. 


Senator McDonald: You did not hear what I said. 


Senator Hicks: I did not rise, Madam Speaker, to quar- 
rel with Senator McDonald from Saskatchewan but to 
make the point, however he placed the argument as apply- 
ing to persons up to age 35, that it could be extended to 
persons of age 40. A good many of my colleagues who 
served their time in World War II were certainly not 
established to this degree at age 35, but were at age 40. 


Furthermore, these loans are carefully scrutinized. I was 
for some years a practising solicitor representing this 
federal agency in making loans to farmers in the Annapo- 
lis Valley. The loans were carefully scrutinized, the test 
being whether a person had the kind of prospects—that is, 
the financial means, the wisdom and the appropriate age— 
to enable him to handle the repayment of his loan. Such 
tests are still applied, and I would point out that a farmer 
at age 40 would still have 20 or 25 years in which to repay 
his loan, depending on whether you take 60 or 65 as the 
retirement age. As a matter of fact, my experience and 
recollection indicate that most loans in Nova Scotia were 
nowhere near as large as the maximum of $150,000 pro- 
posed here. At any rate, my view is that we should extend 
the age to 40. 


Senator Mcllraith raised the interesting point that the 
other place has already rejected exactly the same amend- 
ment, and that it would be pointless for us to send the bill 
back to them amended in a way which they have already 
refused to accept. 


If the amendment is held to be in order, therefore, I 
would propose to support it and to support the Agriculture 
Committee in stating what they think are the proper 
limits, including the age limit, to place on extensions of 
the provisions of the Farm Credit Act. 


I should like to add one caveat. If we did amend this 
bill—and I agree that it would not be an amendment of 
much matter or great principle—and then sent it back to 
the other place, and they rejected our amendment, I would 
not worry too much about it. I would not call that a 
confrontation. I do not think that every time this house 
makes changes in legislation we have to insist that our 
changes must be accepted by the other place. Our record 
over the past few years is extraordinarily good. I believe 
that at the time of the previous debate on this subject, it 
was pointed out that all of the last 40 or more bills which 
had been amended by the Senate and sent to the other 
place had been accepted, except the wiretapping bill of 
about a year and a half ago. I would not hesitate to amend 
this bill, therefore, merely because I felt it might not be 
accepted by the House of Commons. 


Senator MclIlraith: Would not the honourable senator 
agree, however, that such a course of action would some- 
what delay the final passage of this bill? 


Senator Hicks: I was about to mention that. Of my own 
knowledge I do not know how urgent the handling of this 
backlog of applications may be, but I accept Senator MclI]- 
raith’s assurance that there is a backlog and that there are 
people who urgently want decisions on their applications. 
While I would not worry too much about the House of 
Commons not accepting amendments from this place, I 
would agree that in this case it might introduce a delaying 
factor, which is perhaps a good reason for our seeking 
another course of action. 


If Senator MclIlraith’s amendment is not considered in 
order, I would suggest that we consider sending the bill 
back to committee for further consideration. For these 
reasons I propose to support the amendment, if it is in 
order. Otherwise, I propose to support the adoption of the 
report of the committee. 
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Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: On a point of order, honour- 
able senators, may I suggest that there is a salient fact 
which has been overlooked. If the amendment ultimately 
comes before the Senate and is passed in this place, there 
is every reason to believe that from a procedural point of 
view it will simply not be accepted by the other place. 


Bill C-34 is a money bill and as such it is governed not 
only by sections 53 and 54 of the British North America 
Act, but also by two important rules of procedure of the 
other house, namely, Standing Orders 62 and 63. Rule 63, 
in particular, states in part that: 


All aids and supplies granted to Her Majesty by the 
Parliament of Canada are the sole gift of the House of 
Commons, and all bills for granting such aids and 
supplies ought to begin with the House, as it is the 
undoubted right of the House to direct, limit, and 
appoint in all such bills, the ends, purposes, consider- 
ations, conditions, limitations and qualifications of 
such grants— 


The amendment proposed in the report presented by the 
chairman of the Standing Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture would have the effect of changing one of the purposes 
of the bill as stated in the royal recommendation. One of 
the purposes is: 

—to amend the Farm Credit Act to increase the capi- 
tal of the Corporation... by providing for loans to 
establish young farmers as defined by the Act. 


By changing the age of persons eligible for loans under 
Part IV of Bill C-34, the Senate would, in effect, be 
changing the meaning of “young farmers” as defined in 
the bill. The Senate would be, without question, changing 
a purpose or condition of the bill contrary to Standing 
Order 63 of the other house, thereby inviting a ruling by 
the Speaker of the other place that the amendment 
infringes the privileges of that house and should be laid 
aside. 

At page 207 of the Fourth Edition of Beauchesne’s Parlia- 
mentary Rules and Forms, it is stated that: 


—an amendment infringes the financial initiative of 
the Crown, not only if it increases the amount, but 
also if it extends the objects and purposes— 


That is precisely what this amendment would do. 


—or relaxes the conditions and _ qualifications 
expressed in the communication by which the Crown 
has demanded or recommended a charge. And this 
standard is binding not only on private members but 
also on Ministers whose only advantage is that, as 
advisors of the Crown, they can present new or sup- 
plementary estimates or secure the royal recommen- 
dation to new or supplementary resolutions. 

In this case the proposed amendment could not be 

adopted without a new recommendation of the Crown. 


Quite apart from the procedural question raised here— 
and I think that it has real validity—it should be repeated, 
I think, that a similar amendment was proposed in the 
other place and was defeated. 


We have thousands of young farmers who are now in 
urgent need of assistance waiting for this chamber to act. I 
hope we can dispose of this matter. 

Senator Hicks: Thousands? 


{Senator Hicks. ] 


Senator Perrault: I am assured by the Minister of 
Agriculture that there are a great many. I certainly know 
the representations which have been made to my office. 


Senator Hicks: I am not quarrelling with that, honour- 
able senators. 


Senator Grosart: May I ask a question on the point of 
order that has been raised? Was the amendment ruled out 
of order by the Speaker in the other place? 


Senator Langlois: It was defeated. 


Senator Grosart: But was it put by the Speaker in the 
other place? If it was put by the Speaker in the other 
place, what is the sense of the argument that it could not 
be put? 


Senator McDonald: It is out of order here. 


Senator Perrault: We have no power to initiate money 
bills. 


@ (1650) 


Senator Grosart: But the citation and opinion read by 
the Leader of the Government was to the effect that it was 
the exclusive prerogative of the Crown, whether it 
referred to the Senate or to any ordinary member of the 
Commons. Hansard will show that that is exactly the point 
of the quotation that he made. Obviously, if it is so—and I 
am not arguing that it is not so—whatever limitation there 
is on the Senate in respect to the prerogative of the Crown 
is the same limitation that exists on any member of the 
other place. I am merely asking, if that is so, why was it 
not ruled out of order? It was put; therefore it must have 
been in order. 


Senator Perrault: May I just reply to that question? 
Among other things, nobody posed that question in the 
other place. 


Hon. Hazen Argue: Honourable senators, if I might say 
a few words on the point of order on the question— 


Senator Flynn: Which one? 


Senator Argue: The one raised about the money bill. 
Senator Grosart asked about what happened in the other 
place. It is perfectly true that in the other place, when a 
similar motion was put, it was in fact put to a vote, and 
was negatived, so that there was no question raised in the 
other place. No one can tell me that in the other place, 
with all the procedural experts there are there, they would 
for one minute allow this kind of motion to be put if in 
fact it was out of order. 


Senator Langlois: It has been done in the past. 


Senator Argue: I really do not think that is the impor- 
tant thing here, because surely the rules that the Senate 
should follow are the rules of the Senate. The rules gov- 
erning the Senate must be the rules of the Senate, and not 
the rules of the House of Commons as applied to the House 
of Commons. 


Senator Perrault has raised a very important question, 
and I would say he has taken a very serious line. If the 
Senate should agree that the Senate is unable in any way, 
shape or form to amend a money bill, or, more precisely, if 
the Senate is unable in any way to amend a bill which has 
had the recommendation of the Governor in Council, why 
send bills to the committee? Why waste our time in com- 
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mittee? Why bring in a report reporting the bill without 
amendment if the Senate committee has no right to make 
amendments? 


The fact is that over the years dozens, and perhaps 
hundreds, of times amendments have been made to money 
bills and sent to the other place. Then the other place 
either rejects them or accepts them. If they are accepted, 
they are very often accepted under protest. They do not 
want a precedent set in the other place, but they accept 
amendments, nonetheless. 


Senator Hayden is in the chamber, and I would suggest 
that his committee would be most ineffective if he were 
unable to present to the Senate, and obtain Senate approv- 
al of, amendments to bills that have had the reeommenda- 
tion of the Governor in Council. The Senate follows this 
kind of practice often. 


I have before me excerpts from a book entitled The 
Modern Senate of Canada/1925-1963, A Re-Appraisal, by F. 
A. Kunz. The author refers, on page 343, to what happened 
in the case of the Estate Tax Bill of 1958, and I would like 
to read what he has to say. The bill then in question, of 
course, was a money bill; that is, a bill that had had the 
recommendation, and had been presented to the house. 


In the case of the Estate Tax bill of 1958 the Senate, 
in a fine example of party co-operation, did not insist 
on its amendment to eliminate double taxation of 
superannuation and pension benefits. However, the 
interesting thing in this connection was not so much 
the Senate’s retreat as the fact that what the House of 
Commons objected to in the Senate’s action was the 
merits of the change rather than its constitutionality. 
The Minister of Finance, in his rebuttal, was con- 
cerned with the impracticability of the Senate’s pro- 
posal, while Mr. Argue, summing up his argument on 
behalf of the CCF group in the House (which support- 
ed the Government in this instance), made the follow- 
ing significant remarks: “I do not for one moment— 


They say you should never try to quote yourself, but I am 
not quoting myself; I am quoting this document. 


—‘T do not for one moment question... the constitu- 
tional right of the other place to do such a thing, but I 
do not think it should be done.” The omission of the 
usual constitutional argument in the Commons’ rea- 
soning prompted Mr. Hopkins— 
He is our law clerk. 

—to say: “It thus appears that the House of Commons 
no longer takes the rigid view... that the Senate 
cannot amend a money bill in any particular, but must 
either accept it or reject it in toto.” 


Now, there are many precedents. I could make a long 
speech on this, and interfere with Madam Speaker’s recep- 
tion, which I would not wish to do, but I have in my hand 
something that I might quote from. The following are two 
of a number of precedents where the Senate has amended 
a Commons’ money bill—that is, a bill that has been first 
recommended by His Excellency the Governor General. 

My first reference is March 10, 1971, Bill C-3, an act 
respecting investment companies, amended by the Senate 
Standing Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce. 
This was passed by the Senate as amended, and the Senate 
amendments later were agreed to by the Commons. 


29555—4 


On October 6, 1971, the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce returned Bill C-262—an 
act to support employment in Canada, by mitigating the 
disruptive effect on Canadian industry of the imposition 
of foreign import surtaxes, or other actions of a like 
effect—with three amendments. The report was adopted, 
the bill was read a third time and passed as amended. The 
Senate amendments were later agreed to by the House of 
Commons. 


As senators, apart from our party affiliation and apart 
from the merits of a given amendment, we must absolutely 
protect the right of the Senate to bring forward amend- 
ments to money bills. We cannot originate a money bill, 
we cannot propose an increase in taxation, but over the 
years the Senate, in exercising its duties, has brought 
forward many amendments to money bills, and many of 
those amendments—indeed, the vast majority of those 
amendments—have been accepted by the other house. 


Senator Perrault: I would like to draw something to the 
attention of the honourable senator. On page 28 of the 
Rules of the Senate of Canada is to be found, in rule 62, the 
following very explicit statement: 

The Senate shall not proceed upon a bill appropriat- 
ing public money that has not within the knowledge 
of the Senate been recommended by the Queen’s 
representative. 

This means an appropriation of extra money. There is no 
question about it. 


Senator Argue: Oh, no. 


Senator Grosart: That is exactly what was done very 
recently, against our opposition here. 


Senator Langlois: It was not an appropriation of money. 
Senator Grosart: Yes, it was. 
Senator Argue: May I continue, honourable senators? 


Senator McElman: May I ask Senator Argue a ques- 
tion? With regard to the two citations he has just given, 
did these affect the money aspect of those bills, or did they 
affect other detail of the bills? 


Senator Flynn: That is the key. 


Senator Argue: I would have to give some further con- 
sideration to that point, and do some further research. 


Senator Grosart: That is the key; but the fact is, they 
did not. 


Senator Argue: This amendment, however, does not 
increase the expenditure of money for which the govern- 
ment is liable. 

I would like to make one further reference. It is to a 
report of a special committee, entitled: “The Rights of the 
Senate in Matters of Financial Legislation,” dated May 9, 
1918, which dealt with precisely the same rule which has 
been quoted, and which existed in the rule book at that 
time. I do not want to burden the Senate this afternoon 
with long quotations, but the Senate itself, in this report, 
backs up everything I have said, and puts forward the 
conclusion that the Senate does have these rights. I quote 
from the conclusions of the chairman, Senator W. B. Ross, 
as follows: 
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1. That the Senate of Canada has and always had 
since it was created, the power to amend Bills origi- 
nating in the Commons appropriating any part of the 
revenue or imposing a tax by reducing the amounts 
therein, but has not the right to increase the same 
without the consent of the Crown. 


A subsequent paragraph states: 


5. That Rule 78 of the House of Commons of Cana- 
da— 


This is rule 63 today. 


—claiming for that body powers and privileges in 
connection with Money Bills identical with those of 
the Imperial House of Commons is unwarranted 
under the provisions of The British North America Act, 
1867. 


@ (1700) 


As I say, honourable senators, there are many parts of 
this important report that I could read, but I just wish to 
refer to one or two other things. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, if I may be 
allowed to interject, there is a point of order under advise- 
ment by Madam Speaker, as to whether the amendment 
moved by Senator Mcllraith is in order or not. If it is 
decided that it is in order and it is adopted, then the 
discussion we are having now would be completely use- 
less. In fact, we are putting two points of order before 
Madam Speaker, which is improper. I would suggest that 


we adjourn the debate and let Madam Speaker rule on the 
first point of order. We can then go on with this one, if it 
becomes necessary to do so. 


Senator Argue: I am quite in favour of that, because I 
think it is a sensible suggestion. I move the adjournment, 
if I may, or I suggest the adjournment at this time. 


Senator Hicks: If Senator Argue moves the adjourn- 
ment, then on the resumption he will close the debate. 


Senator Argue: I am not closing the debate. I have 
simply suggested the adjournment. After all, it was those 
opposite who originally suggested it. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I shall 
reserve my ruling on the point of order until tomorrow. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS 


STRIKE OF LONGSHOREMEN IN QUEBEC—BACK-TO-WORK 
LEGISLATION 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, may I make a 
brief report on the situation respecting the longshoremen? 
There really has been very little change since yesterday, 
when I said that any further report would have to await 
the outcome of the government’s application for an injunc- 
tion in the Quebec Supreme Court. The court hearing is 
set for Thursday of this week. 


Senator Flynn: Do I understand that it is before Mr. 
Justice Deschénes of the Superior Court? 


Senator Langlois: Yes. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


List of Commissions issued under authority of sec- 
tion 3 of the Public Officers Act during the year ended 
December 31, 1974, pursuant to section 4 of the said 
Act, Chapter P-30, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of the National Energy Board Report to the 
Governor in Council, dated March 1975, in the matter 
of the pricing of natural gas being exported under 
existing licences, together with a statement thereon 
by the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
SALARIES—QUESTION 


Senator Godfrey: Honourable senators, I have a ques- 
tion for the Leader of the Government. On Tuesday 
evening Senator Lawson made this statement, as reported 
at page 860 of Senate Hansard: 

—there are more than 1,000 civil servants in this city 
alone earning in excess of $60,000 a year. 


When I heard that statement I thought the number 
mentioned was incredible and, with all due respect to 
Senator Lawson, unbelievable. For that reason I was 
somewhat surprised, to say the least, at the calm and 
somewhat trusting acceptance of those figures the next 
day in speeches by Senator Flynn, as reported at page 868 
of Hansard and by Senator Manning, at page 876. 


The question I wish to ask the Leader of the Govern- 
ment and, of course, he will have to take this as notice; is: 


(a) How many public servants in Ottawa are earning in 
excess of $60,000 a year? 


(b) How many federal public servants in the rest of the 
country are earning in excess of $60,000 a year? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, unfortunately 
Senator Lawson is not here to clarify what he is reported 
as having said on Tuesday during the debate. However, it 
is my understanding that the comment was made inadver- 
tently, that more than 1,000 public servants in this city 
alone earn in excess of $60,000 per year. I have been 
informed that, in fact, there are 12 public servants receiv- 
ing $60,000 a year or more, including heads of federal 
government agencies. I do not have information at hand to 
indicate whether or not this includes all crown corpora- 
tions. If there is further material relating to the matter, I 
will undertake to provide that for the house. 

I do not have the answer at this time to the second 
portion of the honourable Senator Godfrey’s question. 


295554 


TRANSPORT 
CROWSNEST PASS FREIGHT RATES—QUESTION 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, I would like to 
direct a question to the Leader of the Government. In 
view of what appears to be a mounting lobby by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company to put pressure on the 
government and Parliament to remove the Crowsnest Pass 
rates, would the leader care to outline the policy of the 
government with regard to these rates? It would be help- 
ful if we could have such a statement from the govern- 
ment leader. He might wish to take the question as notice 
and elaborate on the policy later. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I would like to 
take that question as notice, and I will provide the answer 
as soon as possible. 


ENVIRONMENTAL AFFAIRS 


PROTECTION OF COASTAL WATERS FROM RADIO-ACTIVE 
POLLUTION—QUESTION 


Senator Heath: Honourable senators, I would like to 
ask a question of the Leader of the Government, which he 
may want to take as notice. Could he tell us what provi- 
sions exist for the protection of our coastal waters from 
radio-active pollution due to the operations of foreign 
nuclear submarines? I am thinking particularly of the 
waters off the east coast of Vancouver Island—the Strait 
of Georgia—which in the past we have been careful to 
keep pollution-free. 


Senator Perrault: This is another important question. I 
shall take it as notice, and I hope to provide a reply within 
the coming week. 


Senator Flynn: This certainly is important to British 
Columbia. 


THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF COMMONS ACT, THE 
SALARIES ACT AND THE PARLIAMENTARY 
SECRETARIES ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


Senator Perrault moved the third reading of Bill C-44, 
to amend the Senate and House of Commons Act, the 
Salaries Act and the Parliamentary Secretaries Act. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


FARM CREDIT ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—CONSIDERATION OF REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE—SPEAKER’S RULING ON POINT OF ORDER 


On the Order: 
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Consideration of the motion in amendment of the 
Honourable Senator MclIlraith, P.C., seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Connolly, P.C., to the motion of 
the Honourable Senator Argue, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Bélisle, for the adoption of the Report 
of the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture on 
the Bill C-34, intituled: “An Act to amend the Farm 
Credit Act”.—(Speaker’s Ruling). 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, yesterday 
in the course of the debate on the motion for the adoption 
of the report of the Standing Senate Committee on 
Agriculture on Bill C-34, intituled “An act to amend the 
Farm Credit Act,” the Honourable Senator MclIlraith, P.C., 
moved an amendment to the report, whereupon the Hon- 
ourable Senator Grosart raised a point of order in which 
he questioned whether or not the motion in amendment is 
in order. 


He based his argument on a quotation that appears at 
page 126 of the Forms and Proceedings, which are printed 
as an appendix to the Rules of the Senate, to the effect 
that the Senate “may not amend a report from a select 
committee but may refer the report back to the said 
committee or to the Committee of the Whole.” 


I have had an opportunity to peruse the Journals of the 
Senate, which is the official record of this house, and 
although they reveal that in many cases the practice has 
been to refer a committee report back to the committee 
with the view to amending it, I have also found—Senator 
Mcllraith quoted a precedent in that regard—that the 
Senate has in many other cases amended the committee 
report. Since both practices have been followed by the 
Senate over a great number of years, I do not see why 
either practice should be discontinued. Presumably, if the 
amendment or amendments to the report were unduly 
complicated, it might be preferable to refer the matter 
back to the committee, but that does not appear to be the 
case here. In any event, the Senate retains the option. 


Senator MclIlraith’s amendment, in my opinion, is per- 
fectly in order, and although Senator Grosart’s point of 
order appears at first glance to have some validity, I rule 
that under the circumstances it is not well taken. It is 
therefore in order, if honourable senators now wish to 
pursue the debate on the amendment, to do so. 


Some question has been raised concerning the status 
and clarification of the Forms and Proceedings which 
appear as an appendix to the rules, but are not themselves 
rules of the Senate. I am informed that that matter has 
already been brought to the attention of the Standing 
Senate Committee on Standing Rules and Orders. There- 
fore, I shall not comment further on that aspect at this 
time. 


® (1410) 


Honourable senators, if there are no other speakers on 
the motion in amendment, the Chair is ready to put the 
question. 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, I 
know we all appreciate very much the ruling given by Her 
Honour. I want to say briefly that my remarks yesterday 
should not be taken out of context or extended beyond 
their intention. Specifically, I do not want to disclaim the 
Ross Report, as mentioned briefly by Senator Argue. I 


would remind honourable senators that in my brief inter- 
vention I began by saying: 
... there is every reason to believe that from a proce- 
dural point of view it will simply not be accepted by 
the other place. 


My specific remarks yesterday—and I want to clarify 
this—should be interpreted in that light only. Since the 
other place has already rejected an identical amendment, I 
believe the proposed amendment by the Senate would 
occasion inevitable conflict between the two houses and, 
worse, considerable delay in the passage of this important 
piece of legislation. 


Senator Grosart: Which proposed amendment? 


Senator Perrault: I propose we move the amendment 
and adopt the report, as amended. 


Hon. Hazen Argue: Honourable senators, I understand 
the desire of everyone to have this bill passed as quickly 
as possible so that applications for loans can be processed 
and the farmers involved can receive their loans. 


Senator Walker: Hear, hear! 


Senator Argue: However, I think I should say that in 
my judgment the amendment proposed by Senator Hays 
in committee, and put forward in the report of the commit- 
tee, is a good amendment and one which tends in the right 
direction, namely, to remove what may well be undue 
discrimination in providing loans to farmers because of 
age. I think we are on solid ground in advocating—as the 
Committee on Agriculture has since initiating the Kent 
County inquiry—that greater emphasis, substantial 
emphasis, be placed on providing loans to young farmers, 
and that there should not be the same requirement for 
ironclad security. I wish to compliment the government 
and, specifically, the present Minister of Agriculture, the 
Honourable Eugene Whelan, for having moved substan- 
tially in that direction. 


One explanation I have heard for the age limit of 35 
years is that if no age limit is contained in the legislation 
the bureaucrats are liable to give an undue share of the 
available funds to older farmers. So, to guide the bureau- 
crats, an age limit had to be contained in the legislation. 
That may well be a fact, but it is regrettable that we 
cannot bring about the excellent results intended by this 
measure without at the same time making it almost cer- 
tain that some injustices will be done. For instance, a 
farmer might be in the business only two years when he 
becomes 35, which in my judgment is still young, and he 
will no longer be eligible for additional funds under the 
act. In other words, Parliament will be denying this strug- 
gling young farmer certain benefits under the act. 


The Senate Committee on Agriculture did invite the 
Minister of Agriculture to appear before it when it was 
considering this bill. However, he was unable to attend 
because of his busy schedule. The chief officials of the 
Farm Credit Corporation attended, and in ordinary cir- 
cumstances this representation might have been adequate. 
However, because we have on the committee a well- 
informed, aggressive former Minister of Agriculture, 
Senator Hays, who has very strong views, it is unfortunate 
that the minister could not have been present. Senator 
Hays really carried this whole matter, and in very sub- 
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stantial measure this is his report, and I think it tends in 
the right direction. 


For the record, and to demonstrate, as I think it can be, 
that the direction the committee was taking is a correct 
one, I should like to read a letter addressed to me, as 
Chairman of the Standing Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture, from the Canadian Federation of Agriculture. It is 
dated Ottawa, April 24, 1975, and reads as follows: 


Dear Mr. Argue: 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture has 
reviewed Bill C-34 proposing amendments to the Farm 
Credit Act and wishes to comment briefly on the 
proposed revisions. 

The major thrust of the amendments in Bill C-34 is 
to provide additional facility in the act for providing 
credit for young people who are entering farming. The 
CFA has long supported the position that special 
credit facilities were required for this purpose, and 
therefore believes that this provision is a positive step. 


The major concern which the federation has regard- 
ing the proposed amendments is the provision regard- 
ing maxima for loans. 


The present act provides for a maximum of $100,000 
per farm enterprise. However, in view of the substan- 
tial increases in recent years in the price of land, and 
other farm capital, it is the considered view of our 
members that the maxima should be increased to 
$250,000 per farm. In suggesting a maximum at this 
level we are thinking of providing some scope in the 
act for possible continuing increases in the cost of 
capital items coincident with some continuing de- 
velopment toward larger and more capital intensive 
operations. 

We appreciate that the proposed amendments pro- 
vide for a maximum of $150,000 for loans to young 
farmers, under the age of 35 years; and a maximum of 
$100,000 for those not so defined in the act. While the 
Federation appreciates the general intent of giving an 
emphasis in the legislation to the credit needs of the 
younger farmers, we believe that the act should pro- 
vide for a level of credit in keeping to all farmers 
whether they are classed as “young farmers” or other- 
wise. We would not expect that many longer estab- 
lished farmers would need credit in the same amounts 
as newer, or beginning operators, but nonetheless we 
believe the opportunity should be there for them 
should their circumstances suggest larger loans. 
Consequently in addition to needing to amend section 
17.1(1) (a), section 17.1(1)(b) should also be amended. 

We note that the proposed amendment provides for 
the corporation to secure loans by other than only 
first mortgages. We believe that this is a useful 
amendment and would support it. This provision will 
allow for more flexibility in farmers’ planning and 
certainly should simplify the administration, and keep 
administrative costs to a minimum, where additional 
loans are being taken by present creditors. 

We trust these views will find favour with your 
committee. 


Well, their views did find favour with our committee, so 
much so that we have a report before us. However, the 


Senate is in the position of being criticized once again. 
Sometimes we are criticized because we do too little, and 
at other times we are criticized because we do too much. It 
really is very difficult to determine what we should be 
doing. 

I am not particularly impressed with the argument that, 
because the House of Commons negatived a similar 
amendment, we should capitulate for that reason. Their 
debate was a very brief one; it was not a protracted debate. 
The decision to have a voice vote came very quickly, and it 
would seem to me that the other place might well consider 
an amendment from this house, even if they did take a 
different decision a few weeks ago. However, I understand 
the urgency of passing this bill. 


@ (1420) 


Honourable senators, all this makes my position rather 
difficult. The report of the Standing Senate Committee on 
Agriculture has much in its favour. I understand and 
sympathize with the position of those who wish to support 
it, and I understand the reasons they have for doing so. 


In view of the fact that, in my opinion, it is a good 
report, and because it has been presented to this house by 
the committee, I do support it, and I will vote against 
Senator MclIlraith’s motion in amendment. 


Hon. Rhéal Belisle: Honourable senators, although I am 
not a member of the Agriculture Committee, I was asked 
the other day to second the motion in question. I did so in 
good faith. What I am about to say I also say in good faith. 


We have now heard the facts with respect to what took 
place before the Agriculture Committee. We know that 
there is a certain difference of opinion with respect to this 
measure among those on the government side. I think such 
a difference merely shows the wisdom of the Senate in not 
feeling it has to follow slavishly any given course. 


I think there are several points we should bear in mind, 
Senator Hays, who is very knowledgeable in agriculture, 
sponsored the amendment in committee and is certainly in 
favour of the adoption of the report of the committee. 
Obviously, the most able chairman, Senator Argue, wants 
the report adopted. The government leader has brought in 
an expert, Senator MclIlraith, to solve the problem, but I 
would suggest that a salutary solution would be simply to 
have no vote now and at a later date, when in the wisdom 
of the government it is appropriate, the government 
should bring in an amendment which would be satisfact- 
ory to everyone, including the Canadian Federation of 


Agriculture. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, first of all, 
if I may, I should like to revert to the statement by Her 
Honour on the point of order I raised earlier. I merely 
wish to say that I agree completely with Her Honour’s 
ruling. I welcome it and trust that it will facilitate the 
work of the Rules Committee in definitely deciding the 
validity of certain parts of our so-called rules which are to 
be found between the covers of the red book. 

With respect to Senator Mcllraith’s amendment, I have 
no strong views as to how I might wish to vote, if it 
becomes a matter of division. On the other hand, I disagree 
with some of the reasons given for the Senate’s rejecting 
this part of the report of the Agriculture Committee. 
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References have been made today to the suggestion that 
we should not adopt the amendment proposed by the 
committee because a similar amendment was defeated 
recently in the House of Commons. I cannot really think 
of a worse reason for not carrying through and supporting 
the committee’s amendment. Obviously, any bill coming to 
us from the Commons expresses the recent wisdom of the 
Commons respecting the totality of that particular bill. 
The fact that in this particular case one item has been 
brought to our attention bears no relation to the fact that 
the whole bill was dealt with in the Commons item by 
item. That is the case with all bills there. Moreover, there 
are usually many objections raised. Those objections are 
discussed, and the Commons then makes its decision on 
the clauses of the bill. Whether or not an amendment is 
proposed makes their decision on the clauses no less their 
decision at that particular moment. 


The second reason why I disagree with this philosophy 
is that the purpose of the Senate is to take a second look at 
everything the Commons does in connection with a bill. 
Whether it was yesterday or one month ago makes no 
difference to me. 


In this particular case we appear to have new evidence 
that was not before the Commons. We have the evidence 
and support of Senator Hays, a former Minister of Agricul- 
ture, which has been referred to, and my own guess—and 
it is only a guess—would be that if we made the amend- 
ment, and if the bill went back to the Commons they 
might accept it, in view of the evidence and argument that 
have come forward subsequent to the time when the Com- 
mons rejected that amendment. 


As a matter of precedent I think it would be most 
unwise for us to assume that we will not amend, or that 
we will not suggest the reversal of, a decision of the 
Commons made on any amendment or other motion in 
respect to the bill. 


My second objection to the arguments in favour of the 
amendment is the continued use of the word “confronta- 
tion.” I think it is a great mistake for us to assume that 
every time we disagree with the Commons we are creating 
a confrontation between the two houses. That is not the 
concept of the role of this house as I read it in the British 
North America Act or anywhere else. Our role here is 
sometimes described as one of “sober second thought”. It 
is in fact to examine the wisdom of the decisions of the 
Commons, and to make our report in the form of our 
handling of the bill here on three readings. I therefore 
suggest that we should not think of this in terms of a 
confrontation. 


Every serious examination that I have seen of the 
Senate and its efficiency, and its work in Canadian affairs 
generally, has started with an examination of how many 
amendments we have made to Commons bills. I would 
suggest that one of the major measures of our efficiency is 
the number of amendments we make, and therefore it is a 
mistake, in my view, to think of them as necessarily being 
confrontations. That is not the relationship between the 
two houses that is normal. There is a situation in which 
there can be confrontation, and there are special provi- 
sions in our rules, and in the rules of the House of Com- 
mons, to deal with the kinds of differences of opinion 
between the two houses which could properly be called 


{Senator Grosart.] 


confrontations. I suggest that this does not apply to the 
normal process of our amending bills that have been 
passed by the Commons. 

That is all I have to say on the matter, except for a brief 
comment on the suggestion of urgency. I agree that there 
seem to be reasons why the passage of this bill is urgent. 
However, the obvious answer to that would appear to be 
that the urgency must be one felt very keenly by the 
government, but if the government is concerned about the 
urgency of the bill, the time for them to have brought the 
matter before this house was long before the day or week 
in which they find it urgent. Surely the urgency has 
existed for a long time, and it is the business of the 
government to manage its affairs in the other place and 
here in such a way that we do not have these continual 
pleas of urgency as reasons for quick passage of bills. 


MOTION IN AMENDMENT ADOPTED 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Argue, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Bélisle, that the report of the Standing 
Senate Committee on Agriculture on Bill C-34, intituled: 
“An Act to amend the Farm Credit Act,” be now adopted. 

In amendment, it is moved by the Honourable Senator 
Mcllraith, P.C., seconded by the Honourable Senator Con- 
nolly, P.C.; 

That the report be not now adopted but that it be 
amended by striking out the first three paragraphs 
thereof and substituting therefor the following: 

“The Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture, to 
which was referred Bill C-34 intituled: “An Act to 
amend the Farm Credit Act,” has, in obedience to the 
order of reference of Tuesday, April 22, 1975, examined 
the said bill and now reports the same, without 
amendment, but with the following recommenda- 
tions:” 

Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion in amendment? Will those in favour of the motion 
please say “yea.” 


Some Hon. Senators: Yea. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Will those who are against the 
motion please say “nay.” 


Some Hon. Senators: Nay. 


The Hon. the Speaker: In my opinion, the “yeas” have 
it. I declare the motion in amendment carried. 


Senator Flynn: On division. 
Motion in amendment agreed to, on division. 


REPORT ADOPTED 
The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it your 
pleasure to adopt the main motion, as amended? 
Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Senator Flynn: On division. 


The Hon. the Speaker: I declare the main motion, as 
amended, carried on division. 


Motion agreed to on division, and report adopted. 
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The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be reada third time? 


Senator McDonald: Honourable senators, in view of the 
attitude, as I assess it, that there is urgency with regard to 
the passage of this bill, I move, with leave, that the bill be 
read a third time now. 


@ (1430) 


Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION BILL 
SECOND READING—ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honourable 
Senator Hays, P.C., seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor Macnaughton, P.C., for the second reading of the 
Bill C-32, intituled: “An Act to impose a charge on the 
export of crude oil and certain petroleum products, to 
provide compensation for certain petroleum costs and 
to regulate the price of Canadian crude oil and natural 
gas in interprovincial and export trade”’.—(Honourable 
Senator Grosart). 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, it is not my 
intention to speak now on the motion that is adjourned in 
my name. But since I know there is some urgency about 
this bill, not quite the same kind of urgency as attached to 
the bill we have just passed, if there is any other senator 
who wishes to speak at this time, I should be glad to yield. 
It is my intention to speak to this order Tuesday next, but 
I would be very glad to yield to any senator who wishes to 
speak now. 

Senator Manning: Honourable senators, I too would 
like to say a few words on this bill, but I should like to 
defer doing so until our next sitting, if that will not delay 
the bill too long. 


Order Stands. 


ROYAL ASSENT 
NOTICE 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
following communication had been received: 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
OTTAWA 


May 8, 1975 
Madam, 

I have the honour to inform you that the Honour- 
able R. G. B. Dickson, LL.D., D.C.L., Puisne Judge of 
the Supreme Court of Canada, in his capacity as 
Deputy Governor General, will proceed to the Senate 
Chamber today, the 8th day of May, at 5.15 p.m. for the 
purpose of giving Royal Assent to certain bills. 


I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 

Your obedient servant. 
André Garneau 
Brigadier General 
Administrative Secretary to the 
Governor General. 


The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate, 
Ottawa. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE ACT AND CRIMINAL CODE 
(TOTAL ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, April 30, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Argue for second reading 
of Bill S-23, to amend the National Defence Act and the 
Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment). 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, when I adjourned 
the debate on this bill last week I was standing in for the 
Government Whip who happened to be absent on that 
occasion. It was not my intention to participate in the 
debate because I have already spoken several times in this 
chamber in favour of total abolition of capital punishment. 
My views are well known, and I see no reason to repeat 
them over and over again. I adjourned the debate in case 
some other senator might wish to participate, and also to 
reserve the sponsor’s right to reply. 

Having said that, honourable senators, I am now pre- 
pared to yield to any other member of this house who 
wishes to speak at this time. 


Hon. J. J. Greene: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, does Sena- 
tor Greene have leave to proceed at this time instead of 
Senator Carter? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Greene: As is the case with Senator Carter, it 
had not been my anticipation to participate in this debate, 
and for the same reason. My views are well known and 
have been widely publicized; at least, my voting record in 
the other place has made my views very clear. I was 
moved to reconsider my decision not to reiterate my 
views, first, by the excellence of the speeches of the mover 
and seconder and of Senator Macdonald who also spoke on 
this bill. I was also moved, to some extent, by the contrary 
views expressed by Senator Beaubien, but I shall say little 
of him because I think he has been dealt with more 
effectively than I could ever deal with him by his own 
party colleague, Senator O’Leary. 

I shall merely say that I should like to enlighten, if I 
can, Senator Beaubien on his history. It seems that he 
analogizes the need for more hangman’s nooses with the 
steps that Rome took to protect herself by erecting walls 
in the days of her decline. As I understand the analogy, he 
says that if we build more hangman’s traps, just as Rome 
built more walls, then we will save our society just as 
Rome saved hers. I fear his sociology is not much better 
than his history, because as I recall history the walls did 
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not save Rome. Rome paid tribute to Attila the Hun in or 
about the year 450 A.D., and Attila was not stopped by the 
walls. He was stopped by disease in his own army, by his 
inability to maintain his lines of communication, and 
ultimately by the personal intervention of Pope Leo I. As I 
have said, I suggest that Senator Beaubien’s sociology is 
no better than his history. We should not pay too much 
heed to his plea that we build more scaffolds to bring law 
and order to this country. 


I am also moved, honourable senators, by the fact that 
irrespective of having had my say in the other place on 
this issue, it is only fitting that one who has been in that 
position should also make his record clear in this house. I 
feel very strongly that the validity of this chamber, if it 
needs any reaffirmation, will be determined not so much, 
as we were told yesterday, by the number of days on 
which we occupy our seats here; it will be determined or 
made valid by the fertility of our ideas, by their relevance 
at any particular time in Canadian evolution, and by the 
quality of our debate. 


Hon: Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Greene: For this reason I think it is important 
that any of us who have views on any matter raised in the 
Senate should make them known and have them recorded. 
It may well be that if our ideas are of sufficient fertility, 
and if, indeed, our debate is of sufficient quality, then the 
happy day may come when even the Fourth Estate will 
attend here, as it did in the Mother of Parliaments in the 
day when Burke coined that phrase, so that the people of 
Canada will come to know better than they apparently do 
today that the appointive half of the legislative duality 
has a very real contribution to make to our constitutional 
system. 

@ (1440) 


Secondly, honourable senators, I was moved to speak in 
this debate by the fact that I am probably one of the few 
in our country who has had the dual responsibility of, at 
one time, defending an accused person charged with a 
capital crime in the courts of our land and, at a later date, 
exercising the executive prerogative of mercy in the Privy 
Council chamber. I can only say that I found both these 
inexorable duties not only difficult of performance, but 
virtually impossible of performance. Certainly, in defend- 
ing a man charged with a capital crime very early in my 
career at the Bar, I felt the inadequacy of my forensic and 
persuasive talents in having the life of a fellow human 
being resting in my hands. While that may have been a 
human failing, I am reinforced in this conviction by the 
views of men who have established a far greater reputa- 
tion, quite justly so, than I could ever have aspired to at 
the Bar, the criminal Bar in particular—men such as 
Arthur Maloney, Q.C., who spoke so eloquently on this 
issue in the other place in the days of a prior administra- 
tion; men such as the now Mr. Justice Lawrence Pennell; 
men such as Mr. Justice G. Arthur Martin, who, during his 
time, was the finest practitioner not only at the criminal 
Bar in Canada but possibly in the English-speaking world. 
Men of this ability and capacity to do that job in the court 
room, which cannot be questioned, these giants of the 
criminal Bar, almost universally subscribe to the fact that 
the state has no right to take human life. So it would seem 
that that half of the impossible conundrum, the defence of 
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one accused whose life is in jeopardy, cannot be adequate- 
ly fulfilled. 


At the other side of the conundrum is the royal preroga- 
tive of mercy, exercised by virtue of constitutional evolu- 
tion by the Cabinet. It is one of the elements of the 
criminal procedure, for which no higher authority exists, 
in my humble judgment, than Mr. Justice Emmett Hall. 
He tells us that this function is an important element 
within the law. It is a misapprehension on the part of 
many viewers of the subject that the royal prerogative of 
mercy exists outside the law. This function is equally 
impossible to fulfill by means of any judicial or precedent 
method. 


We have no less authority than Shakespeare, when he 
puts into the mouth of Portia, in that greatest of all 
speeches on the quality of mercy, apposite reference to the 
royal prerogative: 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway, 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 
It is an attribute to God himself. 


I think it unlikely that in this or any other land we will 
have a Privy Council at any time composed of men who 
have that divine attribute. Certainly in my opinion 
anyone who has had this awesome responsibility in the 
Cabinet knows that today there is a hue and cry for 
precedent, and it should only be exercised if certain condi- 
tions have been met at trial, et cetera. Well, the quality of 
mercy cannot be measured in this way and it is, therefore, 
an impossible conundrum again. 


So, on the two halves of my personal dilemma I have 
found that two aspects of this issue are part of the law, 
which is impossible for mere human beings to enforce 
adequately. If there is any law that cannot be enforced 
adequately by ordinary human beings, then surely it is a 
bad law. What we as legislators are here to do is remove 
from the statute books laws which are bad, and replace 
them with ones which are beneficial. 


These are my reasons, honourable senators, for speaking 
on this matter. I have not a great deal to add. As I say, 
everything that has been said statistically has been said 
before and I have no new or brilliant idea to bring to the 
debate. 


I was much moved by Senator O’Leary’s eloquent plea 
in respect of the doctrine of atonement. I, as a mere 
Anglican, cannot speak to the spiritual aspect of the doc- 
trine, but I would draw to the attention of the Senate some 
secular thought in that regard. Longfellow, I believe, puts 
it this way in his poem Ladder of St. Augustine: 

Nor deem the irrevocable Past, 
As wholly wasted, wholly vain, 
If, rising on its wrecks, at last 
To something nobler we attain. 

Now, while we keep many statistics, I have not found it 
easy to find human records to illustrate to the Senate 
events which occurred in which rehabilitation took place. 
However, I have one case to which I would draw the 
attention of honourable senators, that of Richard Loeb and 
Nathan Leopold, which took place in Chicago in 1924. This 
was as a result of probably the most gruesome and horren- 
dous murders in the annals of criminal law. Two young 
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men of genius capacity became enmeshed in Nietzsche’s 
philosophy and thought of themselves, by reason of their 
tremendous intellect, as supermen. 


They gruesomely took the life of a 14-year old boy, 
Bobby Franks, in the firm belief that they, being super- 
men, should be permitted to do as they pleased. This 
horrible crime certainly raised a tremendous popular 
outcry and there would be little doubt, as these were very 
rich young men, that the mob, had they had their way, 
would have lynched them very quickly and taken their 
lives out of hand. They were saved from the gallows by the 
genius of one of the great men of our century, Clarence 
Darrow, who was able to persuade the court on two scores. 
First, he persuaded the judge that the law of insanity as 
defined in the criminal law in the state of Illinois—which 
is similar, I believe, throughout the English-speaking 
world—did not conform with insanity as defined by the 
advance of medicine at that stage. Secondly, he persuaded 
the court that the state of Illinois had never before taken 
the life of boys of that age. It was really on that latter 
score that instead of being sent to the gallows, or the gas 
chamber—or whichever was the beneficent method of the 
day which the state took in doing away with life—those 
boys were given 99 years plus life in the penitentiary. 


@ (1450) 


Loeb was killed by a fellow inmate at Joliet Penitentia- 
ry shortly after his incarceration. The case I want particu- 
larly to draw to the attention of honourable senators is 
that of Nathan Leopold. 


During the course of his term in the penitentiary, he 
used his genius capacity to good measure, both in doing 
rehabilitative work with prisoners and by becoming the 
librarian and setting up a very effective library whereby 
an education system in the penitentiary became feasible. 
While in jail, he learned 12 languages, and on his release 
did humanitarian work, which certainly makes us pause 
and think whether taking this life, or any other, would 
have had any useful aspect. 


During World War II, he offered himself as a human 
guinea pig in Malaria research. After he was released in 
1958, after some 34 years in prison, he moved to Puerto 
Rico, became director of the only leprosy hospital on the 
island, and his work in educational and sociological fields 
made many people—certainly in Puerto Rico—say at that 
time, “Thank goodness they did not extinguish that life. 
Look at how much good he has done since.” 


To those who believe in the retributive aspect of crimi- 
nal law, may I quote briefly from Leopold’s autobiography 
on what he thought about his penalty. He addresses him- 
self to the question of whether he had been punished 
enough: 


I have spent 33 years in jail. I have lost those near and 
dear to me while I was there including my father, my 
aunt who was a second mother to me and my brother. 
I have forfeited any chance of amounting to anything. 
I have forfeited every chance for happiness. I have 
forfeited a chance for a family. Whether this is suffi- 
cient I do not know. 


I suggest to those who believe in the punitive aspect of the 
law—the eye for an eye, tooth for a tooth, philosophy— 


that surely those words would indicate that the punish- 
ment was sufficient. 


Honourable senators, in my opinion, we should seriously 
consider this one example. Who can tell at an early age 
what the life that we snuff out might become, if we snuff 
out the life of one person who has the potential to do the 
good that Nathan Leopold did in later life? More serious 
still, how can we tell what budding El Greco, Velazquez, 
or incipient Beethoven, there might be at 17, 18, 19, 20, 21 
or 22 years of age, if that life is snuffed out and we prevent 
any possibility—not merely of atonement—of service to 
society? That, surely, is a terrible responsibility for the 
state to take, to prevent the possibility of secular atone- 
ment by the snuffing out of a life. That is something 
which we should seriously consider. 


Honourable senators, it may appear anomalous that this 
bill, on this serious issue, is the subject matter before this 
half of the legislative duality of Parliament. I would sug- 
gest that this might very properly be the right half of the 
legislative team to decide matters such as this. Today, 
with the rapidity of communications and with our consti- 
tutional evolution having taken the direction it has, we 
have practically abandoned the representative theory of 
Parliament, and in the popular house—again by reason of 
the rapidity of communications, by reason of tradition— 
they have almost come to accept the republican view of 
representation, namely, the delegate view; that a member 
of the other place is merely a delegate—or is, in fact, a 
delegate—for those he represents and for the country at 
large. 


The best example of that view, that in the other place 
there is no real attempt to maintain the representative 
theory as opposed to the delegate theory, might be the 
following. Honourable senators will recall that early in 
1968 a money bill was defeated in the other place, and 
there was a constitutional question as a result. The ques- 
tion was not resolved in Parliament. It was resolved by the 
flow of communication engendered between the public 
and the elected representatives, urging that this defeat of 
the government on a money bill not cause an election. It 
was through this “delegate” approach that the public made 
it known it did not want an election, and therefore there 
was not one. 

This precedent makes it perhaps impossible for a popu- 
larly elected chamber ever to decide longstanding issues 
on which the public feels strongly, except in accord with 
what might be the will of the mob—be it a lynch mob or 
not—at any given time. It may well be that the Senate, 
because it is not faced with that sort of pressure, and 
because we are clearly delegates of no one, by reason of 
the security of tenure alone, can arrive at solutions to 
some of the thorny issues that simply do not lend them- 
selves to solution under the “delegate theory” of an elec- 
tive legislature. It may well be that the constitutional 
evolution of the bicameral legislative system can lend 
itself to that conclusion. 

@ (1500) 


Successive governments for the past two decades have 
not been able to arrive at a solution to this problem. I 
suggest, honourable senators, that if there is a necessity of 
establishing the validity and need of a second legislative 
chamber in our constitutional process, it clearly comes at a 
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time when we have a problem before us that clearly has 
not been soluble by either government or the popular 
assembly. The solution to this type of thorny problem by 
the appointive chamber will put us on the surest and 
firmest foundation, namely, that within our constitutional 
totality there are times when only an appointive chamber 
can solve problems which simply do not lend themselves 
to solution by the elective chamber. 


Honourable senators, in addressing the court, Clarence 
Darrow, to whom I referred earlier, had this to say in 
connection with capital punishment. 


—if the state in which I live is not kinder, more 
humane, more considerate, more intelligent, than the 
mad act of these two boys, I am sorry I have lived so 
long. 

Honourable senators, I suggest that we in this house 
have a solution to the problem of capital punishment, as 
contained in Bill S-23, that is more humane, more consid- 
erate, more intelligent, than the law as it presently exists, 
and if we can arrive at a solution to this problem, we will 
indeed have fulfilled the responsibility of this chamber 
under our Constitution. 


May I respectfully urge your consideration and support 
for Bill S-23. 
On motion of Senator Petten, debate adjourned. 


INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S YEAR 
DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Tuesday, April 29, the debate 
on the inquiry of Senator Quart calling the attention of 
the Senate to International Women’s Year. 


Hon. Muriel McQueen Fergusson: Honourable senators, 
I am grateful to Senator Quart for having called the 
attention of the Senate to International Women’s Year in 
her very interesting speech on March 19 last. After listen- 
ing to her speech and rereading it several times, however, 
I am uncertain as to whether or not she gives it her 
support. My object in following both Senator Quart and 
Senator Norrie in this debate is not to enlighten honour- 
able senators about International Women’s Year, of which, 
I presume, honourable senators have heard and read a 
great deal, but to make it very clear that I support whole- 
heartedly International Women’s Year and its objectives. 


When the United Nations recognizes and wishes to draw 
attention to a serious problem, it declares or designates a 
year in which it will bring that matter to the attention of 
the world. The year 1974 was designated World Population 
Year, when the threat of over-population was stressed; 
1970 was designated International Education Year; 1968 
was declared International Year for Human Rights. There 
have been several other years designated by the United 
Nations, some of which have been successful in causing 
the peoples of the world to bestir themselves to overcome 
the problem which was the cause of the year’s being 
designated by the United Nations. Some of the years so 
designated, however, have been abysmal failures. 

Both Senator Quart and Senator Norrie referred to Mrs. 
Helvi Sipila of Finland, who is responsible for Interna- 
tional Women’s Year. She is Assistant Secretary General 
for Humanitarian and Social Affairs at the United 
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Nations, which is the highest position held to date by a 
woman in the United Nations Secretariat. Mrs. Sipila is a 
distinguished lawyer who has been a member of a number 
of governmental committees in her own country, the pur- 
poses of which were to deal with such things as marital 
law, the protection and rights of children, civic education 
and international development. She has also served on the 
Supreme Court of her own country and has, for a number 
of years, represented Finland at the United Nations as a 
member of its delegation. 


For some years she was also a vice-president of the 
International Council of Women, and she has been deeply 
involved in the World Scout Federation. When she was 
International Chairman of Zonta, a worldwide service 
organization, she visited Canada and made many friends, 
all of whom have been happy to welcome her back several 
times, in connection with her work for International 
Women’s Year and also in connection with her respon- 
sibilities concerning the United Nations Congress on 
Crime, which will take place in Toronto in 1976. 


The United Nations has many things to its credit, but it 
also has things to its discredit, for sometimes it has not 
lived up to the high ideals of its founders. It has, on 
occasion, ignored and violated its own Charter, and as a 
result has lost much of the prestige it had in its earlier 
years. Consequently, it is not only due to 1975 having been 
designated by the United Nations as International 
Women’s Year that it is receiving worldwide support; it is 
because the people of the world recognize that it is timely 
and that it is a good idea. Good ideas, once planted in the 
human mind, are apt to grow. Victor Hugo said: 


@ (1510) 


Greater even than the tread of mighty armies is an 
idea whose time has come. 


And the time has come to recognize the equality of the 
sexes. 


More than 80 heads of state and governments signed a 
declaration of support for International Women’s Year. 
Many countries inaugurated it with special ceremonies 
and seminars. The peoples of the world recognize that 
International Women’s Year involves the basic rights of 
human beings, the rights so vividly set out in Thomas 
Paine’s Rights of Man; the same human rights that were 
the moving forces behind the American Revolution and 
the French Revolution. 


International Women’s Year has been described as a 
social revolution by women. Well, in all revolutions the 
leaders have been those whose rights have been violated 
or ignored, but men who truly believe in human rights are 
equally involved and are giving wholehearted support. 
People throughout the world, men and women, realize that 
this is an idea “whose time has come,” and this is the 
reason for the success International Women’s Year is 
having in so many countries. 


The principle of the equal rights of men and women was 
one of the high ideals stated in the Charter of the United 
Nations in 1945. The principle was reaffirmed in the 
United Nations Declaration of Human Rights, which was 
adopted by the General Assembly in 1948. However, a 
report which I found in a United Nations publication, 
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issued in connection with International Women’s Year, 

says: 
Equality between men and women does not exist in 
the world today. It is still a great disadvantage to be 
born female. There are countries where women may 
not spend the money they earn, or own property, 
where they may not apply for a passport or go to court 
without permission of their husbands. 


The report goes on to say: 


It would appear in male-dominated societies women’s 
work is apt, without reason, to be regarded as of less 
value than that of a man. 


From statistics we have received, it seems that this can 
with truth be said of our country. There are also still some 
countries where women are even denied the right to vote. 


On a worldwide scale there is much to be done to bring 
about equality between the sexes. Recognizing this, 1975 
was designated by the United Nations as International 
Women’s Year, with a three-pronged objective—first, to 
promote equality between men and women; secondly, to 
integrate women into the social and economic develop- 
ment effort of nations, pointing out the important part 
they can play if given the opportunity; and thirdly, to give 
recognition to the importance of women’s increasing con- 
tribution towards the development of friendly relations 
and cooperation towards strengthening world peace. 


With reference to the third aim, I am reminded that 
Eleanor Roosevelt, with her wide experience, said she had 
found that women are always willing to cooperate, but she 
found that men were always anxious to dominate. More 
cooperation is certainly needed today, and perhaps this 
characteristic of women, if they are given the opportunity 
to exercise it on a wide scale, may lead to greater peace in 
our troubled world. 


Sylva Gelber, the knowledgeable Director of the 
Women’s Bureau in our own Department of Labour, is 
quoted as having said that the concept of International 
Women’s Year is valid internationally. It is certainly rec- 
ognized that there is a direct relationship between the 
status of women and the economic prosperity of a country. 
This has been recognized in a number of countries. Hon- 
ourable senators will remember that, when I was speaking 
about Mexico in this chamber on April 10 last, I pointed 
out it had been recognized by Mexico. I then said that 
Mexico, recognizing the contribution that women can 
make toward the development of the country, if given the 
opportunity to participate as equals with men, is in the 
process of passing laws guaranteeing that equality, not 
just to grant rights to women but to help toward the 
prosperity of their country. 


In 1966 Canadian women, aware of existing discrimina- 
tion against women in this country, and led by Laura 
Sabia, who was then President of the Canadian Federation 
of University Women, pressed the government for the 
appointment of the Royal Commission on the Status of 
Women in Canada. As you know and have been told, the 
commission was appointed in 1967. That commission, 
under Florence Bird, who was a well-known writer and 
commentator on radio and television, provided a public 
forum where people could express their opinions on mat- 
ters that had to do with the equality of women. It proved 


actually to be a thorough psychological study of the status 
of women in this country, and it revealed to the people of 
Canada many injustices which, due to deep-rooted cus- 
toms, traditions and practices, had been ignored. 


The report of the commission, which pinpointed 
inequalities in our culture and recommended solutions, 
greatly changed Canadian attitudes toward women. The 
solutions were embodied in 167 recommendations, but 
only 122 of these came within the jurisdiction of the 
federal government. To date, 44 of the recommendations 
under federal jurisdiction have been implemented entire- 
ly; 37 have been partially implemented. If legislation 
already introduced in the House of Commons is passed by 
both houses, that will provide for the implementation of 
another 12 of those recommendations. 


Although this shows concern by the government and a 
desire to eliminate existing discrimination, there is great 
impatience amongst women because the pending legisla- 
tion has been so long delayed. They consider it deserves 
higher priority than it has received. Also, as I said in this 
chamber on October 24, 1974, when speaking in the debate 
on the Speech from the Throne, the anti-discrimination 
legislation pending “seems to give only a perfunctory bow 
to women’s demands in that it focuses attention on mat- 
ters which are peripheral to the causes espoused by 
women’s rights groups.” 

There is more than impatience; there is frustration felt 
because the human rights legislation promised for so long 
has not yet been introduced in Parliament. There is a 
strong feeling that, although we are well advanced into 
the second quarter of International Women’s Year, anti- 
discrimination legislation has received little attention 
during this year. 

On the other hand, Canada, which through the work of 
the royal commission had already recognized the necessity 
of taking steps to assure equality to women, has welcomed 
the impetus given to such a movement by the designation 
of 1975 as International Women’s Year, and has been 
generous in making funds available for promoting in our 
country the aims of International Women’s Year. We have 
an International Women’s Year Secretariat, under the 
direction of Mary Gusella, and a Status of Women Divi- 
sion of the Privy Council Office, headed by Martha 
Hynna. 

@ (1520) 

They have undertaken a national educational and pro- 
motional campaign, through the media, aimed at changing 
the traditional attitudes that underlie the existing dis- 
crimination against women. That developed, as you know, 
into the widely known “Why Not” campaign. I must say 
that originally I did not favour it. However, the opposition 
it engendered has aroused more interest than its positive 
appeal. For that reason, I have reluctantly come to believe 
that it has been successful in bringing International 
Women’s Year and its aims to the attention of the Canadi- 
an public. Perhaps it was not the way they planned it, but 
it has certainly been successful in accomplishing what 
they had in mind. 

There is also a Women’s Program in the Department of 
the Secretary of State. Suzanne Findlay is the director of 
that program, which ordinarily has a budget of about 
$200,000. This year the Women’s Program was given half of 
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the amount allotted for International Women’s Year. That 
gave the Women’s Program the opportunity to do many 
things it could not do otherwise. Suzanne Findlay says 
that the Women’s Program “wants to support the initia- 
tive of women’s groups and also to sensitize the general 
public to the particular problem which women have.” 
With the added support given to them in International 
Women’s Year, they have been very successful this year, 
and many women’s groups throughout the country are 
very active and are becoming aware of their potentialities. 


They are also becoming aware that there is a serious gap 
between the roles which women could play, and the means 
at their disposal to enable them to play those roles. I 
should like to point out that it is important that they keep 
working for these aims in 1976, 1977 and 1978—indeed, 
until the aims are achieved. To that end it will be abso- 
lutely necessary for those groups to continue to receive 
encouragement in the years to come as well as in 1975. It is 
not only in 1975 that we should pursue equality for women 
in our own country. 


Recent Supreme Court decisions have made it clear that, 
if Canada is to give credence to the aims of equal rights, 
the laws relating to the division of matrimonial property 
on divorce or on separation without divorce must be 
changed. Family laws must recognize that marriage is an 
economic as well as a social partnership of equals. To give 
equal rights to Indian women, for example, the law, which 
causes them to lose their Indian status on marrying a 
non-Indian while at the same time Indian men who marry 
non-Indians do not lose their status, must be changed. 


I have an especial interest in women in the work force, 
in their opportunities for advancement in their work and 
their right to equal pay with men. In school and college 
women compete well with men, very often leading the 
classes. A recent article in a weekend magazine about 
Judge Thomas Berger, the British Columbia Supreme 
Court Judge who is presiding over the inquiry regarding 
the impact the proposed Mackenzie Valley natural gas 
pipe line would have on the Canadian North, mentioned 
he was a good student. When interviewed, he referred to 
his career at the University of British Columbia, where he 
studied law, and said that on graduating he was third in 
his class of 60. In the article he is quoted as saying, “No 
males were ahead of me, but two females were.” 


If women can do so well in university, why is it that, for 
example, a 24-year-old man leaving university with a 
degree, on an average receives more money in his first job 
than a woman of the same age with equivalent education? 
Statistics show that that is true. Why is it that a male high 
school graduate earns an average of 34.2 per cent more 
than the equivalent female graduate? 


Madeleine Parent, Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian 
Textile and Chemical Workers Union, has spent 35 years 
as a trade union organizer. Speaking in a lecture series 
recently, she said that Canadian women are paid $7 billion 
less annually than men in identical jobs. They are paid 
$3.5 billion less in Ontario alone. She also said that our 
equal pay legislation has been of little benefit to women, 
owing to the fact that the government investigators sided 
openly with employers during the investigation of 
complaints. 


{Senator Fergusson. ] 


There is a general impression that increasing numbers 
of women are entering professions in Canada. But is that 
impression correct? In 1901 about 15 per cent of the total 
female work force was in the professional category. In 
1971 more women were in the work force and women were 
in more diversified professional careers, but in that year, 
1971, only 16 per cent of the women in the work force were 
in the professional category. At that rate of increase, 
honourable senators, it would take about five centuries to 
bring about the equality of women in Canada. 


The labour force statistics do not show that the status of 
women in Canada is making much progress. As Senator 
Norrie said in this debate, in 1962 a man working full time 
for a year would be earning 47.4 per cent more than the 
average woman working full time. In 1971 a man was 
earning 44 per cent more than the average woman. That 
difference has decreased slightly in the nine years, but not 
by very much. 


Figures from Statistics Canada show that pay discre- 
pancies exist between males and females in practically 
every occupational area, and always to the disadvantage of 
the female. A report of the Women’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labour shows that average wages and salaries for 
similar jobs in manufacturing, service, technical and 
office categories are consistently lower for women than 
for men. The report goes on to say further that, “although 
women represent one-third of the labour force they do not 
occupy a place in the labour force remotely proportionate 
to their numbers, either in terms of occupational distribu- 
tion or in terms of compensation.” 


The studies of the Special Committee of the Senate on 
Poverty revealed that there are large numbers of women 
in the labour force who are heads of families, and who are 
the only support of their families. It costs those women as 
much to support their families as it does men who are 
heads of families. Nevertheless, because of traditional 
prejudices, those women are not given as good opportuni- 
ties for promotion and advancement and, consequently, 
for higher salaries as those given to men. Nor, according to 
reports of Statistics Canada and the Women’s Bureau, are 
they even given equal pay for doing the same work as 
men. The struggle for equal rights for women—and equal 
pay opportunities are certainly part of that struggle—is 
not an anti-male struggle, but is merely a struggle to 
provide equality for 51 per cent of the human beings who 
make up our population. 


Honourable senators, although it might have been 
expected that there would be general agreement among 
women with respect to the whole question of abortion, in 
fact it is a subject on which there is wide disagreement 
among women in this country—even to the point that 
there is strong division and bitter feeling among them on 
this particular aspect of women’s rights. For my own part, 
I have twice stated in this chamber that I think the 
offences related to abortion should be deleted from the 
Criminal Code. Certainly, the subject of abortion is close- 
ly involved with that of women’s rights, but I do not think 
that it is the only question, or that it is even the greatest 
or most important question regarding women’s rights. 


@ (1530) 


History tells us that Canadian women won the vote by 
persuasion rather than by the violence that was used in 
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other countries before the vote was granted. However, had 
that violence not taken place, it is doubtful if persuasion 
alone would have been effective. Canadian women are 
hopeful that, again by persuasion, they can secure the 
rights which are the objectives of International Women’s 
Year. 


Determined as they are, they are not asking for laws to 
enforce equal rights in as drastic a manner as those in 
effect in Mogadiscio in Somalia. After equal pay laws were 
passed in that country at the beginning of this year, it is 
reported that ten who spoke against those laws were 
executed by a firing squad, six were given 30 years in 
prison, and 17 were sent to prison for 20 years. A member 
of the women’s liberation group in that country is reported 
to have said, with a slight smile, “Since January, it’s 
funny, but no one complains much about women having 
equality.” 


Our traditional attitudes with regard to women’s place 
in society are the result of customs and traditions that 
have been instilled, and at the present time are being 
instilled, into young Canadians in their homes and in their 
schools. 


In the Philippines there are a number of upper class 
women prominent in professions and in government. Let- 
icia Shohani is an ambassador from that country, and 
when speaking of such women, of whom she is one, says, 
“We are not typical.” 


Why is it that in our own country if a woman is success- 
ful she is considered an unusual woman? She is not con- 
sidered typical of what women can do, but, as Kennethe 
Haig said in her book about Cora Hind, if a woman fails 
she fails for all womankind. Why is she only considered 
typical of women when she fails, but untypical if she is 
successful? 


Before women can achieve the equality they seek and 
can make the contribution of which they are capable, 
these attitudes must be changed either by education or by 
legislation. It is a fact that today’s laws change yesterday’s 
attitudes, and women in Canada are hopeful that during 
International Women’s Year laws will be passed in this 
country that will bring the attitudes of all Canadians into 
line with the principles of human rights which are so 
plainly stated in the United Nations Charter to which we 
adhere. 


On motion of Senator Petten, for Senator Inman, debate 
adjourned. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, May 13, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Before the question is put, I should like to give the usual 
brief summary of the work for next week. I will deal first 
with the committees. 


On Tuesday, the Special Joint Committee on Employer- 
Employee Relations in the Public Service will meet at 9.30 
a.m. The Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee will 


meet at 11 am., and at 2 p.m. on Bill S-19. The Foreign 
Affairs Committee will continue with its study of Canadi- 
an relations with the United States at 2.30 p.m. 


On Wednesday, there may be a meeting of the Senate 
Standing Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce at 
9.30 a.m., but this is not yet definite. The National Finance 
Committee has scheduled a meeting for 3.30 p.m., or when 
the Senate rises, to continue its examination of the Man- 
power Estimates. 

On Thursday morning, the Foreign Affairs Committee 
will meet at 9 a.m., and the National Finance Committee 
will meet again on the Manpower Estimates at 9.30 a.m. 
Also at 9.30 a.m. there will be a meeting of the Agriculture 
Committee on crop insurance. In the afternoon the Special 
Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in the 
Public Service will meet at 3.30 p.m. 

In the Senate we will continue with the unfinished 
items on the Orders of the Day. Senator Rowe will call the 
attention of the Senate to the Spring Meetings of the 
Interparliamentary Union held in April in Sri Lanka. 
Senator McGrand will proceed with the motion standing 
in his name respecting crime and violence in contempo- 
rary Canadian society. Senator Hayden will make the 
motion, of which notice was given today for him by Sena- 
tor Petten, to empower the Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Committee to examine the subject matter of Bill C-60, 
respecting bankruptcy and insolvency, in advance of the 
bill coming before the Senate. 

Motion agreed to. 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 5.20 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


ROYAL ASSENT 


The Honourable R. G. B. Dickson, LL.D., D.C.L., Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, Deputy of His 
Excellency the Governor General, having come and being 
seated at the foot of the Throne, and the House of Com- 
mons having been summoned, and being come with their 
Speaker, the Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the 
Governor General was pleased to give the Royal Assent to 
the following bills: 

An Act to amend the Senate and House of Commons 
Act, the Salaries Act and the Parliamentary Secretar- 
ies Act. 

An Act to amend the Farm Credit Act. 

An Act to amend the Fort-Falls Bridge Authority 
Act. 

The House of Commons withdrew. 

The Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General was pleased to retire. 


The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, May 13, at 8 p.m. 
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Tuesday, May 13, 1975 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Daudlin has 
been substituted for that of Mr. Caccia on the list of 
members appointed to serve on the Special Joint Commit- 
tee on Immigration Policy. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Isabelle has been 
substituted for that of Mr. Clermont on the list of mem- 
bers appointed to serve on the Special Joint Committee on 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service. 


TWO-PRICE WHEAT BILL 
FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-19, to provide for payments in respect of wheat 
produced and sold in Canada for human consumption in 
Canada. 


Bill read first time. 

Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 

Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Report of the number and amount of loans to Indi- 
ans made under section 70(1) of the Indian Act for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 
70(6) of the said Act, Chapter I-6, R.S.C., 1970. 

Capital Budget of the National Battlefields Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1976, 


pursuant to section 70(2) of the Financial Administra- 
tion Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, together with 


copy of Order in Council P.C. 1975-475, dated Febru- 
ary 27, 1975, approving same. 

Revised Capital Budget of the Northern Canada 
Power Commission for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1975, pursuant to section 70(2) of the Financial 
Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, to- 
gether with copy of Order in Council P.C. 1975-731, 
dated March 27, 1975, approving same. 

Report of Air Canada for the year ended December 
31, 1974, pursuant to section 27 of the Air Canada Act, 
Chapter A-11, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of a document entitled “Proposals for the 
First Year of Consensus,” issued by the Department of 
Finance. 


Copies of Notes exchanged between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the Government of the United 
States of America constituting an Agreement to renew 
the Agreement of May 12, 1958, as extended, concern- 
ing the organization and operation of the North 
American Air Defence Command (NORAD). Wash- 
ington, May 8, 1975. In force May 8, 1975. 


Report of Eldorado Nuclear Limited and its subsidi- 
ary, Eldorado Aviation Limited, including their 
accounts and financial statements certified by the 
Auditor General, for the year ended December 31, 
1974, pursuant to sections 75(3) and 77(3) of the 
Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 
1970. 


Capital Budget of the Canadian Saltfish Corpora- 
tion for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1976, pursu- 
ant to section 70(2) of the Financial Administration 
Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, together with copy of 
Order in Council P.C. 1975-859, dated April 17, 1975, 
approving same. 

Copies of final communiqué issued following the 
meeting of Commonwealth Heads of Government, 
held in Kingston, Jamaica, April 29 to May 6, 1975. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS 


STRIKE OF LONGSHOREMEN IN QUEBEC—BACK-TO-WORK 
LEGISLATION 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I am pleased to 
report to the Senate on the labour situation at St. Law- 
rence ports and the application of an act of Parliament 
directing striking longshoremen to return to work. 

Yesterday at Montreal, striking longshoremen met with 
their leadership, who informed union members that fines 
and/or imprisonment would face members who did not 
obey the judgment of the Quebec Superior Court ordering 
them to return to work. 

I am sure all senators are pleased to note that longshor- 
ing operations recommenced at Montreal on a reduced 
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scale but they are resumed. They resumed yesterday after- 
noon. Longshoring activities at the St. Laurence ports of 
Trois-Riviéres, Quebec City and Montreal returned to full- 
scale operation today. 

Honourable senators, I am sure, are aware that the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Deschénes was a strong judgment 
in that it left no doubt that the law passed by Parliament 
approximately three weeks ago was valid law and appli- 
cable to the St. Lawrence ports situation. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, am I right in con- 
cluding from the government leader’s report that no action 
will be taken against the stevedores if they obey the 
injunction of Chief Justice Deschénes, even though they 
do so a couple of days late? It seems to me I heard that the 
Minister of Justice was considering placing charges 
against the stevedores for not returning to work when we 
passed legislation, some twenty days ago, ordering them 
back to work immediately. Is that correct? 


Senator Perrault: I am not able to give a definitive 
answer to that question at this time. Consideration has 
been given to a number of alternatives. I shall endeavour 
to obtain further information before the Senate rises 
tonight. 


INDUSTRY 
CANADIAN TEXTILE PROBLEMS—STATEMENT 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, it is my inten- 
tion to speak in the near future and review in some detail 
the steps taken by the Canadian government to encourage 
the continued development of an efficient domestic textile 
industry. However, I might at this time simply bring 
attention to the measures announced by the Minister of 
Industry, Trade and Commerce, the Honourable Alastair 
Gillespie, regarding textile imports and their part in the 
national textile policy. 

The minister recently announced that restraints will be 
arranged on imports of men’s fine suits from Korea in line 
with the recommendations of the Textile and Clothing 
Board set out in the board’s interim report on fine suits 
which was tabled in the House of Commons; that imports 
of fine suits from Taiwan, Hong Kong, Hungary, Romania 
and Poland are to be monitored through use of the import 
control list; that imports from all sources of worsted spun 
acrylic yarn for machine knitting, and double-knit and 
warp-knit fabrics, are to be monitored through use of the 
import control list to ensure that imports do not exceed 
the levels stipulated in Textile and Clothing Board recom- 
mendations for these products; that imports of nylon fila- 
ment fabrics from Taiwan are being placed on the import 
control list to facilitate administration of Taiwan’s recent 
voluntary undertaking to restrain exports of nylon fabrics 
to Canada to avoid disrupting the market. 


The minister went on to say that action is underway 
with the Republic of Korea for the purpose of arranging a 
restraint on exports of men’s fine suits to Canada, pending 
completion of the current inquiry of the Textile and 
Clothing Board on men’s suits, jackets and pants. In its 
interim report on men’s suits from the Republic of Korea, 
the board expressed the opinion that until such time as it 
can complete its current inquiry, steps must be taken to 


discourage the placing of further large orders for men’s 
fine suits in the Republic of Korea if damage which would 
be difficult to repair is to be avoided. 


Full use will be made of the provisions of the Export 
and Import Permits Act to encourage stability on the 
textile market. By placing on the import control list prod- 
ucts which are vulnerable to competition from low-priced 
imports, advance information can be obtained on rates of 
importation that will indicate what further special protec- 
tive measures may be required. 


It is the view of the government that the measures 
announced are in keeping with the national textile policy 
which the government has been implementing since 1970. 
The policy is to encourage the development of an efficient 
domestic industry which is internationally competitive on 
a normal basis. Where this objective is jeopardized by 
injurious imports, special measures of protection are 
introduced. 


I felt I should make that statement at this time in view 
of the concern of all honourable senators about the textile 
industry in this country. 


Senator Cameron: Could the Leader of the Government 
give us some idea of the dollar value of the suits or suiting 
materials brought in from Taiwan and/or Hong Kong in a 
year? 

Senator Perrault: I will be glad to take that question as 
notice because of its technical nature. 


Senator Asselin: Is the statement made by the Minister 
of Industry, Trade and Commerce an indication that the 
Senate is being refused the opportunity to have one of its 
committees study this question, even though it was raised 
in the Senate by Senator Desruisseaux and other senators? 


Senator Perrault: There is no intention to restrict the 
right of any Senate committee to investigate matters of 
considerable importance in this country. However, I did 
wish to indicate to the house the concern of the govern- 
ment about the entire question, to indicate that the gov- 
ernment is acutely aware of the importance of the subject 
and has taken action. 


Senator Asselin: In view of the statement made by the 
minister, is this the reason why the debate on the textile 
industry was cut in the Senate? 


Senator Perrault: I want to assure honourable senators 
that there is no intention at all to restrict debate in the 
Senate on this subject matter. I intend to make a state- 
ment on behalf of the government as soon as possible. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, I should 
like to inquire of the Leader of the Government if these 
measures were taken to correct a situation which has 
prevailed for approximately two years now, and which 
labour leaders and some manufacturers exposed by way of 
protest to the Department of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce? I refer, of course, to the difficulties in the textile 
industry caused by the importations that the government 
leader mentioned. 


Senator Perrault: Representations have been received 
from a number of areas in Canada, and from a number of 
sectors, including both business and labour. It may be 
necessary to take additional measures to assure the con- 
tinuing viability of the Canadian textile industry. It is my 
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further understanding that a study on this subject is 
underway in the other place. There is substantial concern 
about the problem, but I again want to assure honourable 
senators that there is no intention to restrict consideration 
of this problem here. 


HEALTH AND WELFARE 
CONNAUGHT LABORATORIES LTD.—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on Tuesday, 
March 25, Senator Sullivan asked the following question: 


Will the Government of Canada, as sole owner of 
Connaught Laboratories Limited, request the Minis- 
try of Health of Ontario to monitor all proposals for 
residential development in close proximity to the Con- 
naught Laboratories with the object of preventing any 
possible hazard to the residents of such developments 
or hindrance to the work of the laboratories? 


Senator Sullivan’s original question on this subject was 
asked on Tuesday, March 4, and I replied to the question 
on Tuesday, March 11. However, on Tuesday, March 25, 
Senator Sullivan expressed concern that the question had 
not, in his view, been answered adequately. 


@ (2010) 


After discussion with my colleague, the Honourable 
Marc Lalonde, I am pleased to assure the house that the 
government shares Senator Sullivan’s concern, both about 
the safety of Ontario residents in proximity to Connaught 
Laboratories and the possible hindrance to the work of the 
laboratories which might be caused by residential de- 
velopments nearby. As has been stated before, the proce- 
dures employed by Connaught Laboratories Limited are 
such that there is no cause for concern by local residents. 
All efforts are being made by Connaught Laboratories to 
assure that their work is not hindered by residential 
developments nearby. For these reasons, the Government 
of Canada does not propose to enter into negotiations with 
the Ministry of Health of Ontario concerning monitoring 
residential development in that area at the present time. 


Honourable senators, I have a reply to Senator Forsey’s 
question of Thursday, April 24, but because the senator is 
not in the chamber this evening I shall provide the answer 
at a later time. 


THE HONOURABLE EDGAR E. FOURNIER 
FELICITATIONS ON RETURN TO CHAMBER 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, may I confess 
that inadvertently I failed to welcome back to the chamber 
one of our distinguished senators serving with our loyal 
Opposition, the Honourable Edgar Fournier. We are 
delighted to see him back again and hope he has fully 
recovered his health. It is good to see him looking so well. 


Senator Flynn: We are very happy to see him back 
because we need him badly. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): Honour- 
able senators, I can assure you it is a pleasure to be back. 


{Senator Perrault. ] 


PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Hays, P.C., seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Macnaughton, P.C., for the second reading of 
the Bill C-32, intituled: “An Act to impose a charge on 
the export of crude oil and certain petroleum prod- 
ucts, to provide compensation for certain petroleum 
costs and to regulate the price of Canadian crude oil 
and natural gas in interprovincial and export trade”. 
(Honourable Senator Grosart). 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I ask that you 
allow this debate, which stands adjourned in my name, to 
be continued now by Senator Manning, who has expressed 
a wish to proceed. 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Ernest C. Manning: Honourable senators, first of 
all, I thank Senator Grosart and the house for the opportu- 
nity of proceeding with the debate on this bill tonight. 


Bill C-32 was explained in considerable detail by Sena- 
tor Hays, and certainly it ranks among the more important 
pieces of legislation to be introduced into this present 
Parliament. It confers on the Government of Canada some 
very far-reaching powers. It establishes in law the practice 
of what might properly be described as political price 
fixing for two of Canada’s most important energy 
resources, oil and natural gas. 


We should take note of the fact that this bill does not 
seek to apply this form of price fixing to the nation’s 
natural resources products as a whole. It does not empow- 
er the federal government to regulate the market price of 
Ontario’s mineral production or Quebec’s pulpwood or 
British Columbia’s forest products, but rather singles out 
two commodities, over 80 per cent of which is produced in 
the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan, namely, crude 
oil and natural gas. It assigns to the Government of 
Canada, to the federal cabinet, the power of political price 
fixing with respect to oil and natural gas in the areas of 
interprovincial and export trading. It does this without 
regard for the province’s ownership of these resources, and 
its constitutional right to their management and control. 


The power for political price fixing conferred by this bill 
should not be confused with normal price regulation by 
governmental regulatory bodies such as public utility 
boards and commissions. In these cases, such tribunals fix 
prices having regard to the cost of service and a fair return 
on the capital invested to provide the service. This legisla- 
tion establishes a policy of price control which is altogeth- 
er different. Political price fixing is the practice of govern- 
ments arbitrarily fixing the selling prices of certain 
products, on the basis of any consideration the govern- 
ment says is for the national good, and therefore in the 
public interest. 


@ (2020) 


As far as oil prices are concerned, this practice was 
started by the Arab and other Middle East oil producing 
states. It was introduced for political reasons. There was, 
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on the one hand, a desire on the part of the Middle East 
nations to attain a more prominent role in world affairs, 
especially as they related to energy resources. There was, 
in addition, the overriding political desire to bring pres- 
sure to bear on the industrialized nations of the Western 
World, to deny military and economic support to Israel in 
the Middle East conflict in which the Arab states and 
Israel were involved. 


These were the political reasons that led to the practice 
of arbitrarily fixing prices for essential energy resources, 
and fixing those prices on the basis of considerations that 
had nothing to do with the availability of supply, and 
nothing to do with the cost of producing the product. The 
Arab states at the same time resorted to the threat of a 
marketing boycott of petroleum products as a further 
means of gaining their political objective. 


As a result of the worldwide repercussions that 
stemmed from that set of circumstances, Canada has 
embarked on a similar course, except that the political 
considerations, naturally, are very different. 


Honourable senators are aware that the current well- 
head price for crude oil of $6.50 a barrel that now prevails 
in Canada is not a price related to availability of supply, 
or to the cost of producing the oil. It is an arbitrary price 
imposed in order to hold domestic oil prices below world 
market levels, and was part of a government program to 
protect the consumers of central Canada and the Mari- 
times from the impact of vastly increased world oil prices. 


In conjunction with that decision, the federal govern- 
ment at the same time imposed an export tax on oil going 
to the United States. That tax was roughly the difference 
between the arbitrary domestic price and the world 
market price, and the revenue generated by the tax has 
been used to subsidize refiners in central Canada and the 
Maritimes to offset the higher prices of imported oil in 
order to maintain petroleum products prices at roughly 
the same level across Canada. 


While the $6.50 a barrel wellhead price was an arbitrary 
price, it was at least arrived at through a series of discus- 
sions between the Government of Canada and the prov- 
inces. It would not be incorrect to say that the agreement 
was reached under the shadow of a threat by the federal 
government to bring in legislation which would enable it 
arbitrarily to fix a domestic wellhead price if a satisfact- 
ory agreement could not be reached. Bill C-32 provides in 
law the power to regulate oil and gas prices which the 
federal government threatened at that time. 


One of the serious questions honourable senators and 
the Canadian people have to consider is whether such 
legislation is necessary and desirable. Certainly there are 
many people in this country who will subscribe to the 
position of the federal government when it says such 
legislation is necessary. There are three major reasons 
why this is held to be so. 


It is pointed out that world oil prices are no longer fixed 
in any sense by competition in the market place. This is 
indeed true. It is argued that since the Arabs introduced 
political price fixing, all oil prices, on a world-wide scale, 
have become arbitrary and have been fixed or influenced 
by considerations that have little, if anything, to do with 
either availability of supply or cost of production. 


In the second place, it is pointed out that the commodi- 
ties to be regulated by this bill are irreplaceable resources, 
and the continental supply of these resources is dwindling 
at a rapid rate while oil and gas consumption is still 
increasing. We are moving on this continent into a posi- 
tion where there will be a serious shortfall, and unless 
other forms of energy are developed we will be forced to 
pay ever-increasing prices for imported petroleum prod- 
ucts from the Middle East. For this reason there is a valid 
argument for the government’s intervening in this field, 
and as part of that intervention taking the power of price 
regulation in interprovincial and export trade. 


In the third place, it is argued that the Government of 
Canada must be in a position to protect the consumers in 
the non-oil or gas producing provinces from excessive 
prices which might be imposed by the governments of the 
producing provinces. In this regard, Alberta naturally is 
the province most frequently referred to. 


All of these are valid concerns; they are positive reasons 
advanced to support legislation of this kind. But I would 
urge upon honourable senators the importance of giving at 
least equal consideration to the negative aspects involved 
in legislation of this kind. 


One such aspect is the consequences in the field of 
federal-provincial relations, and on the whole question of 
national unity in this country. We can all agree that that is 
a subject of great importance, particularly today when 
there are deep regional divisions and strong feelings in 
various regions over what they regard as legitimate griev- 
ances and injustices. 

@ (2030) 


The federal government says that this legislation is 
necessary to strengthen its bargaining position in dealing 
with the oil-producing and gas-producing provinces. I sup- 
pose if a man puts a gun at your head and demands your 
wallet he could say, “I really don’t like carrying this gun 
around; I would much rather not have it, but it does 
significantly strenghen my bargaining position when I ask 
you to hand over your purse.” That, in a sense, illustrates 
the role of this legislation insofar as federal-provincial 
relations are concerned. What it does is effectively destroy 
the producing provinces’ bargaining position with respect 
to the marketing of their oil and gas. Therefore, it becomes 
an open invitation for them to seek redress in other areas 
of federal-provincial relations. That is one of the serious 
aspects of legislation of this kind. You cannot take away 
from any level of government rights and powers they 
regard as their own and expect them to quietly acquiesce. 
It becomes an open invitation for them to look to some 
other area of their relationships with the federal govern- 
ment to seek what they would regard as redress for their 
grievances. 

This bill certainly raises the possibility of very serious 
and prolonged constitutional confrontation. There is a 
grey area in the British North America Act with respect to 
the ownership, development and marketing of resources. 
The federal government certainly has inescapable national 
responsibilities and broad constitutional powers to dis- 
charge those responsibilities. The argument is advanced 
that the natural resources of this country really belong to 
Canada as whole, rather than to the particular provinces 
in which they are located. This argument has recently 
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been advanced frequently, especially at the federal level. 
However, we must keep in mind that before Confederation 
the original provinces that brought Confederation about 
had complete control over their resources. Nowhere in the 
discussions leading to Confederation can anything be 
found indicating that those provinces gave up, or thought 
they were giving up, their rights to the ownership and 
control of the resources which had been theirs before 
Confederation. 


Alberta and Saskatchewan became provinces in the 
same year, 1905. Twenty-five years later, when the Natural 
Resources Transfer Agreements were completed between 
Ottawa and those provinces, it purported to put Alberta 
and Saskatchewan in the same position with respect to 
resources as the original provinces that entered Confed- 
eration. Certainly there was no thought or intention on 
the part of Alberta and Saskatchewan, and I do not believe 
there was any uncertainty with regard to this matter in 
the minds of the federal authorities that those provinces 
were giving over any part of their ownership and control 
of their natural resources. That was the substance of the 
Natural Resources Transfer Agreements when they trans- 
ferred resources to the jurisdiction of the provinces, with 
the exception of certain mineral resources in the national 
parks and a few other exceptions of that kind. 


Under these circumstances it is not hard to see how an 
impasse can develop between the Government of Canada 
and the oil and gas producing provinces. Most, if not all, of 
the oil and gas producing provinces have oil and gas 
marketing agencies through which these products are 
required to be marketed. If Alberta declared that it would 
sell oil only at a price of $9 or $10 per barrel, and the 
federal government, under the provisions of this legisla- 
tion, set the price of oil for interprovincial trade at $7 per 
barrel, what would happen? There would be no place 
Alberta could sell its oil; that is true. If the federal govern- 
ment would not buy it and would not permit it to be 
exported it would lead to the absurd position of seeing for 
how long the province would sit on its oil before it would 
sell at the federally imposed price. 


Such an impasse could become really serious in the field 
of natural gas, because consumers in other provinces 
would be in serious trouble if the supply was cut off even 
briefly. I hope with all my heart these problems will not 
arise, but I draw your attention to the fact that this type 
of legislation is an open invitation for such a confronta- 
tion. If it occurred it would be disastrous, in my opinion, 
for this country. 


So, when we are considering the advantages and the 
needs for the federal government to take the kind of 
powers it is taking in this bill, my plea is that we also take 
into account the serious negative implications which are 
inherent in the legislation. 


Another very real concern in the Western provinces is 
the fear that if Ottawa once adopts a policy of political 
price fixing, the Government of Canada will inevitably be 
influenced in its price-fixing decisions by the fact that 
over 12 million Canadians live in the central provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, and less than two million in the 
province of Alberta. Under those circumstances you can 
understand provincial concern that the federal govern- 
ment, any federal government, in reaching political price- 


{Senator Manning. ] 


fixing decisions, will tend to err in the interests of those 
provinces and regions of Canada on which the government 
must depend for the majority of its political support. That 
fear is present in the Western provinces today, and I hope 
the rest of Canada will not make the mistake of ignoring 
it, and disregarding the potential danger inherent in it. I 
believe I am correct in saying, because I am repeating 
what has been said to me by a considerable number of 
people in Alberta, that the belief is widespread that if 80 
or 85 per cent of the oil and gas resources of Canada were 
located in the provinces of Ontario and Quebec rather 
than in the sparsely populated provinces of the West, we 
would not be debating this type of legislation at all. 


Honourable senators, these are the kinds of fears that 
exist, and again I say Parliament must take these things 
into account when weighing the pros and cons of legisla- 
tion such as this. 


A further negative factor with respect to this legislation 
is its almost unavoidable adverse impact on future energy 
resource development. I am speaking specifically of oil 
and natural gas. Once the principle of political price fixing 
is adopted there is no possible way those engaged in the 
petroleum and natural gas industry can know what future 
oil and gas prices will be. You can project price trends if 
prices are going to be governed by cost of production and 
availability of supply and conditions in the world market 
place. But once price fixing becomes a political decision 
where the judgment made is the result of political consid- 
erations—I am using the term political in the broad 
sense—rather than economic, there is no possible way that 
industry can know in advance what the price will be next 
month, six months or a year ahead. 

@ (2040) 


We have all seen what has happened in the last 18 
months, how situations can develop in parts of the world 
remote from Canada, and within the space of weeks pro- 
foundly affect prices in our part of the world. All these 
things could influence price-fixing decisions, and if you 
interject this added uncertainty on top of all the confusion 
that exists today, it cannot but have an adverse effect on 
petroleum and natural gas exploration and development. 


Honourable senators are well aware that, if this country 
is to get into a position where it can remain self-sufficient 
in oil and gas production, there must be a tremendous 
program of additional exploration and development. That 
is not taking place. Most honourable senators saw the 
recent reports in financial papers to the effect that oil 
exploration in Canada today is at its lowest point in 23 
years, at the very time when it should be at its peak. 


The National Energy Board and provincial regulatory 
authorities have all published statistical data saying, “In 
five, six or seven years Canada will face a serious shortfall 
in its supply of petroleum.” That has been known now for 
almost a year. Yet here we are, still permitting the con- 
tinuation of conditions which have reduced exploration to 
the lowest point in 23 years. 


I will not weary the house by repeating some of the 
things that I and others have said before on this subject. 
The situation has resulted from excessive taxation at both 
federal and provincial levels, from excessive royalties and 
controversy over royalties between the federal govern- 
ment and the producing provinces, and from uncertainty 
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and confusion with respect to the extent of government 
intervention into energy production and marketing. All of 
those things have created an element of uncertainty and 
instability which has led to a great many geophysical 
crews and drilling companies pulling out of Canada. We 
have lost something like 30 geophysical crews from Alber- 
ta in the last year. Figures I saw recently indicated that 
over 90 drilling rigs had left Alberta and returned to the 
States or were now operating in the North Sea and in 
other more attractive areas. 


The availability of adequate energy resources is vital to 
us as an industrialized nation. We are running short, but 
yet we are permitting the continuation of a set of circum- 
stances which are reducing exploration and development 
to an alarming degree. 


The relationship between those comments and Bill C-32 
is that once we establish in law the practice of political 
price fixing for our two most vital energy resources, we 
have added another factor which will make it impossible 
for the industry or investors in the industry to know what 
the selling price of petroleum products will be at any 
given time. 


The bill refers also to the power to regulate price with 
respect to export trade. No one can question the authority 
of the Government of Canada in that field. I make one 
brief observation. I earnestly hope that in its political 
price fixing, as it applies to the export trade—in this case 
this means our trade with the United States, because that 
is the only place to which we export oil and gas—that the 
Canadian government will keep in mind the danger, the 
folly, of isolating those two commodities from the total 
volume of international trade between our two countries. 
It has been pointed out in this house that the volume of 
trade between Canada and the United States is something 
like $60 billion a year, and that approximately 60 per cent 
of all of our exported manufactured products go to the 
United States. If anything happened to that volume of 
exports, imagine what it would do to employment oppor- 
tunities in Canada. The great danger, as I see it, is that 
because we are dealing here with two export commodities 
which are becoming in short supply, they are very apt to 
become segregated from the total volume of trade between 
our two countries. If unwise decisions are made which, 
while they may seem desirable with respect to oil and gas, 
seriously prejudice Canada’s interests in this total inter- 
national trade with the United States, we will be the 
losers. 


If ever there was a time when the government of this 
country should establish and maintain the closest possible 
liaison with the Government of the United States, it is 
now, particularly in this matter of international trade. If 
we can get representatives of the two governments to sit 
down together, Canada could say, “Look, we are going to 
have to cut back on the export of our oil and gas, but 
maybe there is something else we can do in this total $60 
billion trade package which will minimize the adverse 
effects on both countries.” I am satisfied we would receive 
a favourable response from the United States to ap- 
proaches of that kind. 

Some discussions are going on right now on whether 


there could be an exchange of energy between some 
regions of Canada and the United States. That is an 


important matter to consider when long-distance trans- 
portation is of concern to both countries. If we can move 
some western energy to parts of the western states in 
return for some American energy imports into Eastern 
Canada, it might be economically advantageous to both 
Canada and the United States. I am personally very dis- 
turbed by what appears to be a great unwillingness, a 
great reluctance, on the part of the Canadian government 
to even discuss these possibilities. Any time someone sug- 
gests anything like that, immediately the reply is, “Oh, 
you are talking about a continental energy policy.” For 
some reason or other, that is a bad word and something 
Canadians shouldn’t talk about. 


It may well be that in the years to come the best 
interests of this country will be bound up in this kind of 
intelligent negotiation with the nation on whom we 
depend more than any other for our export trade. I am 
raising this point in the hope that the Leader of the 
Government will emphasize to his cabinet colleagues, 
when these matters are under consideration, that Canada’s 
interest can be seriously prejudiced if we insist on sin- 
gling out oil and gas and treat these products as if they 
were completely independent of the total $60 billion of 
trade on which future jobs and the industrial growth of 
this country depend to a large degree. 


In this matter of control of these two vital energy 
resources, there is a major government concern which the 
oil and gas industry must recognize and respect. It is 
obvious that merely raising the wellhead price of crude oil 
or gas under present circumstances will not provide the 
additional exploration we so desperately need, unless 
there are major adjustments in the present tax and royaity 
structure, and a great deal of clarification of the degree of 
government intervention in the industry in the days 
ahead. If we start with satisfactory tax and royalty adjust- 
ments, then much of any increase in the wellhead price, 
instead of going into the treasuries of the federal or 
provincial governments, would be available to industry for 
exploration development. The concern of governments at 
that point would be how to guarantee that the additional 
revenue would actually go into exploration and develop- 
ment, and not simply amount to a windfall profit for the 
oil and gas companies. The industry has to recognize the 
legitimate concern of the Canadian people, as well as the 
federal and provincial governments, in that respect. 


® (2050) 


I am afraid there will be a great inclination on the part 
of governments, both federal and provincial, to want to be 
the bankers for any fund represented by the increase in 
wellhead price that should go into exploration and de- 
velopment. I suggest, honourable senators, that such a 
policy would be a very unwise and a very serious mistake, 
for it would add still further to the present uncertainties. 
Political decisions with respect to how exploration and 
development funds are going to be used would be detri- 
mental in the extreme, but we are going to find a great 
deal of pressure exerted by socialistic-minded mandarins 
in government to get governments directly involved in the 
field of exploration and development, leading to outright 
government ownership and control. My own conviction is 
that if we ever adopt such a course, it will result in even 
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more disastrous shortfalls in energy supplies in the future. 
Such a course would almost guarantee that result. 


It will be necessary for governments and industry to get 
together and develop a formula acceptable to the federal 
and provincial governments, and to the industry, whereby 
the revenue generated by an increased wellhead price will 
go back into exploration and development. 


There is no easy solution to that problem, no simple 
formula, but it is my hope, if this bill is passed, that before 
the government starts exercising its powers of political 
price fixing, it will move in the direction of meaningful 
consultation with the provinces and the industry, to de- 
velop a practical formula whereby revenue generated by 
an increase in the price will be used for further resource 
development, instead of going into government treasuries 
or in excess profits to the industry. Such a formula could 
ensure the additional exploration and development neces- 
sary to safeguard the interests of the Canadian people in 
the years ahead. 


It is my hope that this bill will be referred to committee, 
where the negative as well as the positive aspects will be 
examined with competent witnesses able to answer the 
many questions that arise when we are considering an 
issue as serious as this. I hope both the committee and the 
government itself will keep in mind that the most urgent 
requirement in the interests of Canadian consumers is to 
create in Canada a set of conditions that will stimulate 
and encourage large scale development of additional new 
energy resources which, above all else, is the key to ade- 
quate future supplies for the Canadian people, and the 
availability of those supplies at reasonable prices. 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, I had 
not planned to speak this evening on Bill C-32. However, 
some of the remarks made by Senator Manning prompt me 
to enter at least a partial reply on the part of the 
government. 


I regret very much that Senator Manning has found it 
necessary to use inflammatory phrases such as “political 
price fixing.” He talked in terms of the “raw power of 
political price fixing” by the federal government. We then 
heard what I felt to be one of the most divisive statements 
I have heard for some time, which was, ““We would not be 
debating this measure that we have before us tonight if 
the oil were located in Ontario and Quebec.” I do not think 
that is a responsible statement for any honourable senator 
to make. 


Senator Grosart: Come on! 


Senator Perrault: What is at stake in this measure, and 
what prompts this measure, is the wish of a few oil-pro- 
ducing countries, located primarily in the Middle East, for 
political reasons to increase oil prices to inordinate lev- 
els—levels which are not the product of the free operation 
of the market economy, and not the product of the free 
enterprise system, but are very much the product of inter- 
national political price fixing. 

The question before us—and the question has been 
before us for weeks and months—is: Should Canadian oil 
prices be determined by real political price fixing on the 
international market? Should the political objectives of 
the oil-producing nations of this world dictate what 
Canadian prices shall be? Should the whims of those with 


[Senator Manning. ] 


political motives of their own determine how much it shall 
cost to heat Canadian homes and run the automobiles of 
Canada, whether in Alberta, Ontario, Quebec, the Mari- 
times, the Prairies, Newfoundland or British Columbia? 


To drag the red herring of “discrimination” into our 
consideration of the bill is not really contributing to the 
debate. I happen to be a Westerner like Senator Manning, 
and I can tell you that if we ever faced the situation where 
some vital mineral commodity was being used for black- 
mail purposes on the world market, if we ever had a 
situation where a cabal of lumber-producing nations were 
to drive the world price of lumber beyond sense or reason, 
I would expect the Government of Canada to take precise- 
ly the same kind of action to assure fair domestic prices, 
because Canadians do not have to be blackmailed for any 
reason. Would any Canadian government stand idly by 
and see some outside conspiracy determine that we should 
increase our domestic price on lumber four or five times? 
Of course not. 


The commodities which are being used in this interna- 
tional game, in this case, happen to be natural gas and oil. 
That is why the government proposes the action contem- 
plated in this bill. 

Clause 49 of this measure states: 

The purpose of this Part is to provide legislative 
authority for measures that will, so far as may be 
practicable, enable the Government of Canada 

(a) to achieve a uniform price, exclusive of trans- 

portation and service costs, for gas used in Canada 

outside its province of production— 
Will anyone dispute that objective? 


Senator Grosart: Senator Manning did not dispute it. 
He agreed with it. 


Senator Perrault: Continuing: 


(b) to achieve a balance in Canada between the 
interests of consumers and producers in Canada— 


Does anyone dispute that? 
Senator Grosart: Senator Manning agreed with it. 


Senator Perrault: He agreed with certain parts of the 
legislation, but other statements he made are not compat- 
ible with the spirit of agreement. 


(c) to protect consumers in Canada from instability 
of prices for gas and to preserve a reasonable bal- 
ance between the prices of alternative fuels in 
Canada— 

Is anyone going to object to that? 
(d) to encourage the discovery, development and 
production of a supply of gas adequate to the self- 
sufficiency of Canada. 

These are the objectives, and no right thinking person can 

dispute those objectives. 

@ (2100) 


The picture given us tonight by Senator Manning is that 
of a government determined to impose, as he says, through 
“raw political power,” price fixing. Perhaps he has not 
read the bill. Clause 22 provides: 

(1) With the approval of the Governor in Council, 
the Minister may enter into an agreement with the 
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government of a producer-province for the purpose of 
establishing mutually acceptable prices for the vari- 
ous qualities and kinds of crude oil produced, extract- 
ed or recovered in that province during such period as 
may be agreed upon and for other purposes considered 
expedient to carry out the purpose of this Part. 


(2) An agreement for the purpose of this Part need 
not be expressed in any formal document executed on 
behalf of the parties thereto if the expression of that 
agreement is contained in reciprocal orders in council 
issued by the governments concerned. 


That is not my definition of “raw political power.” 
Senator Manning: Read the rest of it. 
Senator Grosart: Read Part III. 


Senator Perrault: I have read the measure. Of course, 
the federal government would have to take action in case 
there is an impasse, but it is exactly and precisely the 
same kind of power that would have to be exercised by 
any responsible government where the common good is at 
stake. 


I recall that a few years ago, when Senator Manning was 
Premier of Alberta, different arguments were invoked 
with respect to oil pricing. The appeal to the nation was 
somewhat different then. The appeal to the nation then 
was: “We know that international oil is cheaper than 
Alberta oil, but you have to help the Alberta oil industry, 
and we want access to the eastern markets, even though 
eastern Canadians may have to pay more for western oil.” 
That was the argument invoked then by Senator Manning 
when he was Premier of Alberta. Apparently, in his view, 
there was a different national duty and responsibility at 
that time on the people in Quebec and Ontario, to whom 
he has referred tonight. There was a duty, for the sake of 
national unity, to pay more for Alberta oil to encourage 
western industry, and Ontario and Quebec cooperated. I 
say this as a Westerner, a Westerner not always happy 
about the actions of successive federal governments, a 
Westerner who believes that the West has not always been 
understood by federal governments. 


Senator Manning: Would the honourable senator 


permit a question? 
Senator Perrault: Yes. 


Senator Manning: Can you tell me when the people of 
Canada ever paid more for oil from Western Canada than 
what they would have paid for imported oil? 


Senator Perrault: There was a time in the history of oil 
production in this country—and I would be glad to pro- 
duce the figures in this chamber— 


Senator Manning: I would be glad to see them. 


Senator Perrault: There was a time when offshore 
crude oil was less expensive than the Alberta product. 
That is a matter of record. 


No one has ever been completely happy with the work- 
ing of Confederation. At times my friends in Newfound- 
land have felt the same sense of grievance that we in the 
West have felt. Quebec has felt somewhat like that, and 
Ontario has had its sense of grievance as well. Surely, 
though, Confederation is a great experiment in accom- 
modating one another’s problems so far as that can be 


done. It represents a compromise. We do not find perfec- 
tion in Confederation, but when it is suggested in this 
chamber that the people of Ontario and Quebec, or of any 
other province, would be getting a different deal, I think it 
is fair to say that history does not bear that out. I do not 
think that basically it is true. As a Westerner, despite our 
problems, I think we have made a great deal of progress in 
Western Canada since Confederation. 


Alberta today probably has the highest standard of 
living of any province in Canada, despite the problems it 
says it has experienced with federal governments. There 
are some marvellous people there, and they contribute a 
great deal to federal revenues. However, I find it difficult 
to accept, as we were told tonight, that because Alberta oil 
apparently cannot be sold in Canada at higher world 
market prices that somehow this is wrong and discrimina- 
tory, when just a few years ago, when it was felt necessary 
to sell more Alberta oil, contrary arguments were 
employed. 


The measure before us does not propose unilateral 
action by the federal government to dictate prices. Clause 
50, which refers to natural gas, says: 


With the approval of the Governor in Council, the 
minister may enter into an agreement with the gov- 
ernment of a producer-province for the purpose of 
establishing mutually acceptable prices for the vari- 
ous kinds of gas produced, extracted, recovered or 
manufactured in that province during such period as 
may be agreed upon and for other purposes considered 
expedient to carry out the purpose of this Part. 


So, the suggestion is consultation. 


One of the continuing problems as far as oil and natural 
gas production is concerned, as this bill points out, is to 
promote good levels of exploration. Senator Manning is 
perfectly correct when he says that there have to be 
incentives for the companies to continue their exploration, 
and government must not take all the revenues that come 
from increased wellhead prices. There have to be oppor- 
tunities for fair taxation. 


Some provincial governments, as honourable senators 
are aware, have gone considerably beyond the idea of 
royalties, and under the appellation of “royalties” many 
other taxes and fees have been established. The whole 
royalty principle has been so distorted that in some cases 
it is really tantamount to denying the federal coffers 
legitimate taxation revenue. We want a fair level of taxa- 
tion. There have to be reasonable prices, prices which will 
not be dictated by three or four nations with real political 
price-fixing motives. There has to be a fair level of profits. 


It seems to me that this legislation suggests that reason- 
able men, sitting down and reasoning together provincial- 
ly and federally, can work out what is a fair price. This is 
not the exercise of raw power, and this is not political 
price fixing. This bill constitutes an effort to provide fair 
compensation for the companies and for the government, a 
good standard of supply, and a fair level of price for the 
consumers of Canada. 


On motion of Senator Grosart, debate adjourned. 
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CULTURAL PROPERTY EXPORT AND IMPORT BILL 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and 
Science on Bill C-33, respecting the export from Canada of 
cultural property and the import into Canada of cultural 
property illegally exported from foreign states, which was 
presented on Thursday, May 1. 


Hon. Chesley W. Carter: Honourable senators, after I 
presented the report of the Standing Senate Committee on 
Health, Welfare and Science on May 1, it was discovered 
that the wording of amendment number three presented 
some technical difficulties and required clarification. This 
amendment has been re-drafted, and Senator Lamontagne, 
who sponsored Bill C-33 in the Senate, and who also 
sponsored the amendments in committee, will present the 
revised version as an amendment to the report. In the 
course of his presentation Senator Lamontagne will also 
explain the other amendments. 


Hon. Maurice Lamontagne: Honourable senators, as 
Senator Carter has just said, the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Health, Welfare and Science examined Bill C-33 
in‘ detail and made a number of amendments which, if 
accepted, will certainly improve the legislation. 

@ (2110) 


I now intend to review briefly these amendments, and 
those who wish to follow this discussion should have a 
copy of Bill C-33, as well as a copy of the committee 
report, which appears at page 848 of Hansard of Thursday, 
May 1. 

The first two amendments mentioned in this report are 
related to clause 8, subclauses (2) and (4). They are identi- 
cal and designed to meet the same purpose. Honourable 
senators will recall that the customs officer has to refer an 
application for an export permit to an examiner when this 
officer feels that the cultural object might be included in 
the control list. The examiner must then advise the cus- 
toms officer to issue an export permit when he finds that 
the object is not on the control list or when he determines 
that the object is not of outstanding significance and not a 
significant element of our national heritage. 


In both cases, the two subclauses of the bill require the 
examiner to send a copy of his advice to the Review Board. 
There is no objection to this procedure. However, when 
the examiner gives his advice to issue a permit, the 
Review Board cannot do anything about it under the 
authority assigned to it by the bill. But the minister, under 
clause 12, can amend, suspend, cancel or reinstate that 
permit. In order to be able to exercise this power, we feel 
that the minister should also be informed when an exam- 
iner is sending to the customs officer his advice to issue a 
permit. 


The first two amendments mentioned in the report 
would ensure that the minister would receive such infor- 
mation directly and immediately rather than through the 
board. 


The third amendment is related to clause 12, which I 
have just mentioned. We felt that when the minister 
amends, suspends, cancels or reinstates a permit, he 
should be required under the law to send a written notice 
to the holder of the permit. In a subsequent amendment 


we have given to the person affected by such a ministerial 
decision the right to appeal before the Review Board. 


Senator Flynn: It is quite obvious, to inform the inter- 
ested party. 


Senator Lamontagne: He was not obliged at all under 
the legislation. 


Senator Flynn: What would have happened had he 
made a decision and not informed the interested person? 


Senator Lamontagne: He might just have notified the 
customs officer that the permit had been suspended or 
cancelled. Under the bill, as Senator Flynn will recall, the 
applicant or the holder of a permit has a certain number of 
days to make an application before the board, so that he 
has to be informed as quickly as possible. It is not a major 
improvement to the bill, but it seemed to us that since we 
had to amend the bill anyway we might as well improve it 
in this case. 


Senator Flynn: Very good. 


Senator Lamontagne: However, the drafting of our 
third amendment met with some objections from the offi- 
cials of the Department of Justice. More particularly, they 
objected to the word “applicant” in our amendment, 
because when the minister will use his powers under 
clause 12, the person concerned will not be an applicant 
any more but will be the holder of a permit. The depart- 
mental officials have now submitted a new draft, as Sena- 
tor Carter has just mentioned, which has been distributed 
to honourable senators. This new draft would restore the 
original wording of clause 12 as it appears in the bill, but 
this original wording would become subclause (1), estab- 
lishing the power of the minister to intervene in these 
matters. 


Then, according to the wording—again submitted by the 
officials of the Department of Justice—a new subclause 
{2) would be added, as follows: 


Where the Minister amends, suspends, cancels or rein- 
states an export permit under subsection (1), he shall 
forthwith send a written notice to that effect to the 
person who applied for the permit. 


Thus, the second subclause would describe how the minis- 
ter will exercise the powers conferred upon him by the 
first subclause, if and when he chooses to use them. 


In my view, this new draft accomplishes exactly what 
the committee had in mind when it approved the third 
amendment in the report, but in a more satisfactory way, 
according to the Department of Justice. This is only a 
technical change. 


Honourable senators, at the conclusion of my remarks I 
will move an amendment to the report of the committee— 
now that a recent ruling of Her Honour the Speaker 
clearly enables us to do so—deleting the wording of the 
third amendment and substituting therefor the new 
wording. 

The fourth amendment in the report is undoubtedly the 
most important. It is related to paragraphs (a) and (b) in 
subclause (2) of clause 15. It refers to the composition of 
the Review Board. As the bill now stands, the minister 
would be able to appoint only the chairman as an impar- 
tial and independent member. All other members would 
have to be actual members or employees of custodial 
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institutions, or actual dealers in or collectors of art. In 
view of the role of the board, these persons could face 
potential conflicts of interest. 


Senator Flynn: Probably. 


Senator Lamontagne: Although the committee felt that 
these persons should not by law be excluded from the 
board, we came to the conclusion that the basis of selec- 
tion should be considerably broadened. The amendment 
would enable the minister to appoint, in addition to the 
chairman, two other completely impartial members. More- 
over, persons who have been but are no longer members or 
employees of custodial institutions, or who have been but 
are no longer dealers and collectors, would also be eligible. 
With these amendments, the board will have a much 
greater credibility and will be in a much better position to 
be, and to appear to be, fair in the exercise of its complex 
functions. 


I referred briefly to the fifth and sixth amendments 
when I discussed the proposed change to clause 12. Clause 
23(1) now gives to a person who has been denied an export 
permit by an examiner a right to appeal before the Review 
Board. These two amendments to clause 23 would also 
enable a person whose export permit has been amended or 
cancelled by the minister to request the board to review 
such a ministerial decision. In my view this is another 
improvement designed to protect the rights of individuals. 
@ (2120) 


The last two amendments have the same wording and 
the same purpose. They are related to subclause (2) of 
clause 23, and to subsection (4) of clause 26. As the bill 
now stands, the expression, “unless the circumstances of a 
particular case require otherwise,’ which appears in these 
two subsections, can be construed as enabling the Review 
Board to refuse to review an application for an export 
permit, or to refuse to consider a request to determine the 
fair market price of a cultural object. The committee felt 
that the board should not under any circumstances have 
the power to refuse to make such a review, or to consider 
such a request. These two amendments are designed to 
make sure that the right of appeal will be fully protected, 
and that the expression, “unless the circumstances of a 
particular case require otherwise,” will apply only to the 
extension, hopefully, in exceptional cases, of the max- 
imum time limit within which the buvard must render its 
decisions. 

I believe that the detailed examination of this bill by the 
Senate and the committee, and the amendments which I 
have just explained, will make it a better piece of 
legislation. 


It is reported that Thomas Jefferson once asked George 
Washington why the United States would need to have a 
second house; that is, a Senate. Washington replied, “For 
the same reason that I want a saucer for my coffee—so 
that the hot legislation can be poured into it to cool before 
it must be drunk.’ I do not consider this bill to be really 
hot legislation, but I believe that we are in the process of 
cooling it so that it can be more easily drunk. 


MOTION IN AMENDMENT ADOPTED 


Senator Lamontagne: Honourable senators, before 
Senator Grosart speaks, perhaps I may be allowed, with 


leave, to move an amendment to the report of the commit- 
tee. I move, seconded by the Honourable Senator Carter: 


That the report be amended by striking out amend- 
ment number 3 in the report and substituting therefor 
the following: 


“3. Page 7: 


Strike out lines 38 to 41, inclusive, and substitute 
therefor the following: 


“12.(1) The Minister may amend, suspend, cancel 
or reinstate any export permit other than an 
export permit issued on the direction of the 
Review Board. 


(2) Where the Minister amends, suspends, can- 
cels or reinstates an export permit under subsec- 
tion (1), he shall forthwith send a written notice 
to that effect to the person who applied for the 
permit.”” 


The Hon. the Speaker: The house has heard the motion. 
Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Lamontagne, P.C., seconded by 
the Honourable Senator Carter, that the report be amend- 
ed by striking out amendment number 3 and substituting 
therefor the following— 


Hon. Senators: Dispense. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion? 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, I am speak- 
ing to the amendment proposed by Senator Lamontagne. 
Having spoken on the bill before, and studied it very 
thoroughly, I would say that I agree generally with the 
amendments proposed by the committee, but not entirely 
with the amendment proposed by Senator Lamontagne. 
The reason for that is that while this is an extension of the 
kinds of person who may be appointed to the board, this 
cooling of the original wording of the bill, as Senator 
Lamontagne called it, does not, to my mind, cool it quite 
enough. 


Senator Lamontagne: I am sorry. I wonder if Senator 
Grosart is speaking to the amendment I moved to the 
report of the committee, relating to the third amendment, 
or to the fourth amendment contained in the report? 


Senator Grosart: I thought I made it very clear. I 
thought I said that I agreed with the report generally, and 
was speaking to the amendment proposed by Senator 
Lamontagne. That is the report that refers to the composi- 
tion of the board. 


Senator Lamontagne: To the fourth amendment? 
Senator Grosart: To the amendment, yes. 
Senator Flynn: But the question is on this amendment. 


Senator Grosart: All right. Let me say, then, that I am 
speaking to the amendment proposed by Senator Lamon- 
tagne. I do not think this changes my remarks. This is the 
amendment to the committee’s amendment number three, 
and which relates to page 7 of the bill. 
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What the amendment proposed by Senator Lamontagne 
does is to give the minister additional powers. I beg your 
pardon. Senator Lamontagne’s proposal refers to the com- 
mittee’s amendment number three. The reason I am per- 
haps a little confused here is that the way this amendment 
is worded is not quite in keeping with our rules, which 
require that the whole sentence should be given. 


The third amendment strikes out the words “tion of the 
Review Board, in which case he shall forthwith send a 
written notice to that effect to the applicant.” This par- 
ticular amendment was to deal with some doubt, as I 
understood it, on the part of the officials in the Depart- 
ment of Justice as to whether this person was still the 
“applicant” or not. To me that is a nit-picking amendment, 
because really he is still the applicant. He may now have 
become the holder of a permit, but he is still the applicant. 


Now, I should say that I am speaking to the amendments 
proposed by the committee, and this is in respect to 
amendment 4, to page 8 of the bill, where the committee 
has extended the qualifications and categories of persons 
who may be appointed to this Review Board. 


As it now reads, those who may be appointed to this 
Review Board—and this is perhaps the most important 
clause in the whole operation of the act—now specifically 
include those who have been officers, members or 
employees of art galleries, museums, archives, libraries, or 
other similar institutions—that is to say, custodial institu- 
tions—in Canada, and residents who have been dealers in 
or collectors of art. 

My suggestion is that this should be extended so that 
the minister can also appoint any resident of Canada 
competent for the purposes of the act. The reason I say 
this is that the Review Board is now loaded entirely on the 
side of those who have a specific interest—a very specific, 
and perhaps conflicting, interest—in keeping an object of 
art in Canada. These are persons who have a specific view 
of this matter, which is not necessarily the view of other 
residents of Canada. Why should this Review Board be 
restricted to those people who have a specific interest in 
this? Normally a Review Board goes beyond this sort of 
thing. You may want to have a lawyer, a doctor, or an 
ordinary buyer of these objects of art, and not necessarily 
a collector. All we have here are professionals, and profes- 
sional judgment in this field. These people here are all in 
the same category. There is no provision for a representa- 
tive of the general public. I do not see any reference here 
to a representative of consumers of these art objects. 


Senator Lamontagne: If I may read our amendment, it 
refers to the members of the Review Board including the 
chairman and two other members “who shall be chosen 
generally from among residents of Canada”. That makes 
three. 


Senator Grosart: The chairman and the two original 
appointees, but the board membership is now increased. 


Senator Lamontagne: A maximum of 12. 
@ (2130) 


Senator Grosart: This means there would be only two 
not in this expert field, and my fear is that the chairman 
and those two would be from the very same type of 
grouping. So I would like to see in the amendment some 
provision for the consumer of these objects to have some 


{Senator Grosart.] 


voice in this decision that a particular object cannot be 
exported from Canada except under the conditions of the 
act—which I shall not go into now because they are quite 
complex—that is, if no Canadian buyer, institution or 
otherwise can be found. It seems to me that this board is 
loaded too heavily with professionals who might have a 
specific interest in seeing that art object sold, if possible, 
in Canada at a price lower than it would command in the 
export market. I am aware of the various qualifications 
built into the act, so, as I said in speaking to it, one would 
hope that the effect of the act would not be in any way to 
decrease the full price the owner of the art object might 
hope to receive. 


As I say, honourable senators, I am still concerned that 
this board seems to be loaded in favour of professionals, 
and professionals in this position are not notable for their 
concern for the public interest—particularly those in the 
second group. In saying that I am not implying that they 
have no concern at all for the public interest, but certainly 
the public interest where a dealer or collector is concerned 
has a considerably lower priority than some other things 
might have. My suggestion is that we add to this another 
category, category (c), from among residents of Canada 
who will represent the consumer interests in this field. 


Senator Lamontagne: Honourable senators, I under- 
stand Senator Grosart is not making a formal amendment 
out of his proposal. I would say that his concern, as I have 
just indicated, has already been at least partly taken care 
of in the sense that at least three members will be appoint- 
ed generally from the Canadian public. 


As far as I am concerned, I think it might possibly be 
dangerous, or at least undesirable, if we were to indicate 
that a certain category of the general Canadian public 
should be included or represented on the board, because 
then the question would be: Why stop at consumers? What 
is the specific interest of the Canadian consumer in this 
legislation? Why not business? Why not labour unions? 
Why not the churches? It seems to me that the provision in 
the amendment presented by the committee takes care, to 
a certain extent, of the worry expressed by Senator 
Grosart. 


In addition, we have, as a committee, further broadened 
the basis of selection. I say that if this amendment carries, 
the minister will be able to go far beyond the actual 
dealers and the actual collectors to all those who have 
been previously associated with the custodial institutions, 
who are retired or on pension but who have acquired a 
great interest and experience in this field, and who would 
be able, I am sure, to serve in a very impartial way, and 
have a great deal of time at their disposal to devote to this 
board. 


It seems to me that without bringing further categories 
into this list, which is already complicated, we should 
leave the minister some discretion. I hope that in exercis- 
ing that discretion the minister will choose as members of 
the board as many people as possible who have been, but 
who are no longer, actually members of custodial institu- 
tions and who are not actually dealers or collectors. 


Senator Grosart: I would have to say that if that hap- 
pens it would generally meet my objections. I was using 
the words ‘‘consumer interests” only to indicate the kind 
of additional categories of Canadians that might be added. 
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By the way, I wonder if I could ask the sponsor of the 
amendment for a definition “ex-collector’’? 


Senator Lamontagne: I suppose that might be a little 
difficult, but perhaps Senator Grosart might be classified 
as a former collector in that I understand he does not buy 
any more. 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, I move, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Giguére, that the report, as 
amended, be now adopted. 


Motion agreed to and report, as amended, adopted. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Lamontagne moved that the bill be placed on 
the Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED 
TO STUDY LEGISLATION 


Hon. Salter A. Hayden moved pursuant to notice: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce be authorized to examine and 
report upon the subject matter of the Bill C-60, 
intituled: “An Act respecting bankruptcy and insol- 
vency,” in advance of the said bill coming before the 
Senate, or any matter relating thereto; and 


That the committee have power to engage the ser- 
vices of such counsel, staff and technical advisers as 
may be necessary for the purpose of the said 
examination. 


He said: Honourable senators, may I add several words 
in explanation of this motion. This is not an unusual 
proceeding; we have been following it for four or five or 
six years, and we are now receiving some recognition 
because the Minister of Finance on several occasions has 
invited the chairman to proceed as soon as he could with 
consideration of the tax measures. But I had an unusual, 
and perhaps I should say a different, experience in the last 
few days. I received a letter from the Department of 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs, up to the level of parlia- 
mentary secretary— 


Senator Flynn: That is rather high. 


Senator Hayden: Yes, that is moving fairly high. Of 
course, it depends on how you define it. Your definition 
may not put it as high, and, of course, you do not know 
what my definition is. In any event, it has some signifi- 
cance, and I was advised that authority had recently been 
given by the Cabinet to table the bill in the House of 
Commons on May 5, which was done. At the same time 
authority was given by the Cabinet committee to request 
that the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade 
and Commerce consider holding hearings on the bill paral- 
lel to the proceedings on Bill C-2. 


@ (2140) 


This, of course, is really moving much further ahead, if I 
am construing the language correctly, and it gives a 
stronger recognition of the effectiveness in the public 
interest of the examination that we give to this particular 
subject matter, in receiving reports, assimilating the views 
of the public and relating the public interest. I therefore 
believe that a real service is given by this type of proce- 
dure, of which this is just another application. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I am pleased 
to support Senator Hayden’s motion. I believe this has 
been referred to, especially by my deskmate, as the 
Hayden formula of considering the subject matter of the 
bill before it reaches us. We have already followed this 
procedure in respect of three bills during the current 
session—the Canadian Business Corporations bill, the 
Income Tax bill, and the Combines bill, the study of which 
I understand has not yet been completed. Therefore, this is 
the fourth bill the subject matter of which we will consid- 
er in advance of the bill’s coming to us. 


Senator Hayden: That is correct. 


Senator Flynn: I have looked at this bill, and its 
explanatory documents and background papers. The 
Bankruptcy and Insolvency bill consists of approximately 
224 pages, and is quite extensive. The proposals contained 
in it represent a substantial revamping of our bankruptcy 
and insolvency legislation. There is no doubt that this 
requires substantial scrutiny by Parliament, and there is 
also no doubt that the Senate is well suited to do that. I 
support the motion. 


Motion agreed to. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 
LABOUR CONDITIONS 
STRIKE OF LONGSHOREMEN IN QUEBEC—BACK-TO-WORK 
LEGISLATION 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, last night the 
Leader of the Opposition asked whether the Minister of 
Justice was considering continuing with charges against 
the longshoremen at St. Lawrence River ports for not 
returning to work after Parliament passed legislation 
ordering them to do so. 


The Minister of Justice, the Honourable Otto Lang, has 
stated that he would not consider prosecutions either 
under the Labour Code or the Criminal Code of St. Law- 
rence longshoremen if the men returned to work and 
complied with the order of Justice Deschénes, which they 
appear to have done. Of course, if the men did not comply 
with that return to work order, the minister would have to 
review the situation in the light of new circumstances. 


QUEBEC OFFICIAL LANGUAGE ACT 


DECISION OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ON PETITION— 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on Thursday, 
April 24, Senator Forsey, who unfortunately is not with us 
this afternoon because of illness, asked a question, the 
first part of which reads: 


Has the government made any decision in regard to 
the petition of the Quebec Association of Protestant 
School Boards and other interested citizens, submitted 
on February 17 last, for a reference of the Quebec 
Official Language Act to the Supreme Court of 
Canada, or alternatively for the disallowance of the 
said act by the Governor General in Council? 


The answer is that the federal government is not disposed 
to bring the matter of the Quebec Official Language Act 
before the Supreme Court of Canada. 


The second part of Senator Forsey’s question was: 
If not, when may such a decision be expected? 
Senator Croll: You have answered it now. 


Senator Perrault: Yes, the second part of that question 
appears to have been answered during my initial reply, 
but may I say additionally that the alternative to disallow- 
ance will be considered in detail by the Cabinet in the 
next one to two months. 


Senator Choquette: A group of devoted citizens headed 
by Mr. Scott, I think, who was at one time Dean of the 
Law Faculty of McGill, is disputing that and taking the 
case to the Supreme Court of Canada. Am I mistaken? 


Senator Croll: No, that is correct. 


Senator Choquette: That was not really a question but 
a statement, but I now wish to put a question. When that 
case brought by the group headed by Mr. Scott is heard, 
will the federal government be represented? You might 
take the question as notice. 


Senator Perrault: I will take it as notice and attempt to 
obtain further information. Whether or not a test of this 
particular measure does go to the Supreme Court, obvious- 
ly the government will consider the alternative of disal- 
lowance in some detail. 


Senator Flynn: May I suggest, as Senator Choquette did 
on a previous occasion, that you cross that bridge when 
you come to it. 


CULTURAL PROPERTY EXPORT AND IMPORT BILL 
THIRD READING 


Senator Carter moved the third reading of Bill C-33, 
respecting the export from Canada of cultural property 
and the import into Canada of cultural property illegally 
exported from foreign states. 


Motion agreed to and bill, as amended, read third time 
and passed. 


@ (1410) 


PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Hays for second reading of Bill C-32 to 
impose a charge on the export of crude oil and certain 
petroleum products, to provide compensation for certain 
petroleum costs and to regulate the price of Canadian 
crude oil and natural gas in interprovincial and export 
trade. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, the bill 
before us has a long and involved history. Its predecessor 
was Bill C-18, which was introduced in the House of 
Commons as long ago as April 2 of last year. That bill 
provided for many of the current solutions to this problem 
which have been incorporated in this bill. However, there 
have been additional provisions and these have become 
the subject of what I would call rather bitter controversy. 


After Bill C-18 appeared on the Order Paper, there were 
some very serious attempts on the part of the federal 
government and the provinces to reach agreement on the 
manner in which the problems arising out of the world- 
wide petroleum emergency crisis had developed. It 
appeared for a while as though these negotiations were 
very successful. Honourable senators will recall that re- 
cently the Prime Minister and the premiers got together 
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and reached substantial agreement. That result was hailed 
as one of those instances in the long history of federal-pro- 
vincial relations when statesmanship had prevailed and 
we had appeared to find a way to solve some of these very 
difficult problems by consultation and negotiation. 


Subsequently, however, disagreements arose on various 
matters in relation to the subject matter of this bill. The 
government has now decided to introduce Bill C-32, the 
purposes of which are, first of all, to provide as far as 
possible a uniform consumer price for petroleum products 
in Canada, with the one exception of the addition of 
transportation costs from the source of the product as they 
apply from province to province. 


The purposes of this bill are also to provide statutory 
authorization for certain measures that have been taken in 
the interim period, such as the decision announced in the 
last budget in March to make it impossible for provincial 
royalties, paid to the provincial government in respect of 
oil and gas, to be deducted from corporate federal income 
tax. This has caused a great deal of controversy and we are 
told that the issue will not be resolved finally until it is 
taken to the courts for a decision as to the constitutional- 
ity of this measure. It is described by those who oppose it 
as a federal tax on provincial taxes. I am not saying that is 
what it is. That is no doubt a matter that the courts will 
decide, since one province has said it will refer this bill to 
the courts as soon as it is proclaimed. 


The main complication we find in the bill, of course, is 
that it contains some of the major components of what 
may be a national oil policy. Other bills provide different 
components of this. I have in mind other government 
measures such as the one I have referred to, and other acts 
such as the one already before the House of Commons 
dealing with the control of what is called “frontier oil”; 
that is, oil in the Northwest Territories, where the federal 
authority is much clearer than it is in the provinces. There 
are such measures also as the National Energy Board 
Allocation Act, which takes over certain of the powers 
formerly administered by the Department of Energy, 
Mines and Resources, and sets them up to be administered 
by a more or less independent board. There are also other 
acts on the way which will presumably fill out what is 
called the national energy policy. 


The bill itself, as I have said, is complicated and con- 
troversial. It is of great interest, of course, to consumers 
generally. This becomes very plain when we realize the 
extent of the distribution of the use of petroleum products 
based on fuel consumption across Canada. Automobile 
users use 31 per cent, air transport 3 per cent, bunker oil 
used in shipping and heavy industry 20 per cent, heating 
oil 22 per cent, oil industry consumption 7 per cent, diesel 
fuels used in buses and trucks 9 per cent, and other uses 
such as plastics and petroleum based products, 8 per cent, 
making up to 100 per cent. So the consumers of Canada 
have a very vital interest in the bill, its efficacy and its 
possible spin-offs. 


Indicating the importance that parliamentarians attach 
to the bill, I might say that there were no fewer than 26 
speeches in the House of Commons chamber, and I have 
counted 126 speeches or interventions by members of Par- 
liament that were made when the bill was in Committee of 
the Whole. 
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When I speak on this bill I need hardly say that I speak 
not as a Westerner, not by any means as a dedicated 
federal centralist, and certainly not as an expert on 
energy, oil or gas; however, there are many aspects of this 
bill, in addition to the complicated technical aspects, 
which are and must be of very general interest. Perhaps 
the most important of these aspects is that the bill puts the 
whole question once again smack in the middle of that 
most persistent of all Canadian problems, federal-provin- 
cial relations. This, of course, is why it is a controversial 
bill. 


I think the controversy stems, most of all, from disap- 
pointment that the agreement which seemed to have been 
reached by the federal government and the provinces on a 
temporary basis has not been made permanent. In the 
event, the federal government has made what was a tem- 
porary arrangement, which was more or less incorporated 
in Bill C-18, into a permanent statute, and from this, of 
course, derives some of the dissatisfaction, even the bitter- 
ness, that has been expressed by some who oppose the bill, 
particularly premiers and others representing the two 
provinces concerned, although it is fair to say that Alber- 
ta, by and large, is the province most concerned. 


The high hopes that were engendered by that temporary 
situation have now been dashed to the ground, and the 
question is: is this bill responsible for that break-up? I am 
not going to argue today that it is, but I am going to raise 
the question as to whether this whole matter might not 
have been handled in a better way. The controversy has 
been deepened by the fact that negotiations are continu- 
ing. This is specifically provided for in the bill. I would 
say that I have never seen a bill before Parliament which 
went so far out of its way to stress the importance, in the 
view of the federal authorities, of the continuity of 
negotiations. That is to its credit. 


@ (1420) 


On the other hand, controversy has arisen over the 
wisdom, or otherwise, of the federal government’s appar- 
ently reverting to an old practice, and that is to take into 
its own hands the power of unilateral decision on the eve 
of continuing negotiations. I think anybody who has stud- 
ied the history of federal-provincial relations will agree 
that that has been an almost persistent device used by the 
federal government. I do not use the word “device” in any 
derisive sense; we are dealing here with some obvious 
devices to carry on the agreement until it could be made 
statutory or otherwise resolved. We had temporary agree- 
ments. The industry, for example, agreed to collect and 
remit the import tax on which the equalization of consum- 
er price is based. The government itself, in order to expe- 
dite the cash flow of these statements, resorted to the old 
device of Governor General’s warrants. I am not criticiz- 
ing either of those devices, as they are called. I think no 
one would deny that this is a bill to deal with an emergen- 
cy. It is not a normal bill. It may be a temporary emergen- 
cy. No one knows. The emergency, of course, is the fact 
that in a little over a year the members of OPEC have 
multiplied the price of oil to world consumers four-fold. 
Canada was in the fortunate position of being in net 
balance on oil production and consumption. 

Honourable senators are well aware that, on the basis of 
rough figures, we import about half the petroleum prod- 
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ucts we use and we export half of what we produce. It may 
be in the proportion of 60 per cent and 40 per cent. The 
figures are not always precise. 


We were, as I say, in this fortunate position but then a 
problem arose because most of the available production 
for national consumption was owned by one province, 
Alberta, with a 20 per cent element in Saskatchewan. But 
that province consumed as much as it produced, with some 
exceptions related to the quality of the crude petroleum. 
In this situation, of course, one of the objectives of the 
federal government, and one with which I do not think 
anybody would quarrel, was to hold down to a reasonable 
level the domestic price across Canada—not just merely to 
equalize it but to hold it down to $6.50 a barrel compared 
with the U.S. price which, I think, is $9 per barrel, and the 
international price which is $11 or $12 per barrel. As I have 
said, I do not think that anybody could quarrel with that 
objective, but it has raised some serious questions. Is this 
the right price? What is being done with the windfall? 
Obviously there is a very great windfall both to the feder- 
al government and to the provincial governments con- 
cerned—a windfall to both federal and provincial reve- 
nues. If the price at $6.50 a barrel yields the tremendous 
surplus that it is said to yield, then is this a fair price? 
That is part of the controversy and I am not going to enter 
into this controversy in those terms at all. But a major 
question arises out of this. Is this the kind of price level 
which will perform the most essential service, next to 
consumer protection, that is required from this national 
windfall based on oil self-sufficiency? Is this the price 
which will make it possible for exploration to continue so 
that after nine years—which is one of the present projec- 
tions—we will remain self-sufficient? 


One of the things that bothers me about this bill and the 
discussions that have gone on is that nowhere have I seen 
any suggestion that any government would fully provide 
for this continued exploration. I say fully provide; it is 
quite true that both the provincial and federal govern- 
ments have made moves in this direction. However, it 
would seem to me that an essential ingredient of the 
decision as to what is a fair price for Canadians to pay for 
a provincial resource is that which will continue Canadian 
self-sufficiency. No such suggestion is built into the bill. I 
am not saying that is the way it should have been done, 
but I would like to hear, perhaps in committee, some 
explanation of why this $6.50 price, which appears to be 
the price for the time being at least, was agreed on. This 
may change, of course, but I have seen no discussion of a 
formal relationship being made between the price that is 
agreed upon and imposed by the federal government in 
this very important matter of continued funds for explora- 
tion. It may be very difficult to determine what percent- 
age, or what dollar part of the price, should be set aside, 
but surely it is not beyond the competence of our govern- 
ments and our technologists to come up with a figure 
which will assure Canadians that, other things being 
equal, our potential resources coming through, Canadians 
will remain self-sufficient eight or nine years from now. 


I must say that, although I may be somewhat critical of 
the attitude of the government in this, I am in no way 
critical of the major objectives in the bill, which are 
simple principles, providing as follows: 


[Senator Grosart.] 


(a) to achieve a uniform price, exclusive of transpor- 
tation costs, for crude oil used in Canada outside its 
province of production; 


(b) to achieve a balance in Canada between the inter- 
ests of consumers and producers in Canada; 


(c) to protect consumers in Canada from instability of 
prices for petroleum in the international markets; 


Those are the objectives of the bill, and I am sure all 
would agree that they are objectives with which it would 
be difficult to quarrel. 


The bill, incidentally, in one of its five parts, now brings 
natural gas under the same type of price restraint and 
controls as petroleum products. It is interesting to note 
that here again we have the federal government imposing 
price controls. This is at least the second time this has 
happened in bills in the last two weeks. I will not say that 
I am glad to see the federal government moving into that 
area. There are still some serious questions as to whether 
it is better to do it piece by piece and pretend it is not 
being done, or to come out and say that the government 
has now decided that price controls are necessary across 
the board. There has been a great deal of discussion on 
that, and it is fair to say that the Canadian public 
appeared to decide fairly recently against the imposition 
of universal, across-the-board price controls. However, the 
present government, after opposing it, will very likely 
wind up with exactly that policy. They are well on the 
way to it in the imposition of these national price controls 
on these two commodities. Of course, it is the selection of 
these two commodities for price controls which has, again, 
caused some of the controversy. Why these two? The fear 
of some of those who oppose the taking by the federal 
government to itself the right to unilaterally decide this 
issue also stems from the fact that there is some fear that 
this is the thin edge of the wedge of what some call 
socialism, some call statism, and it is understandable that 
there may be persons, industries and provinces which 
have some fear that this may be just the start. If these two 
commodities—Senator Manning pointed this out yester- 
day—why not others? Why stop at these two? What about 
other components of our energy? What about coal, hydro, 
nuclear power? It is said that this is a special emergency 
case. But it is very easy to see where similar emergencies 
might arise. One would wonder if this policy is to be 
extended, and to consider what the consequences might 
be. 

@ (1430) 


Honourable senators might say, “Well, it would be dif- 
ferent in the other provinces.” Nuclear power might be an 
example of a case where there might not be this great 
difference. In the case of Ontario, for example, the prov- 
ince now leads the world in the percentage of its total 
electrical energy requirements being provided by nuclear 
reactors. The figure is said to be somewhere between 15 
per cent and 18 per cent. I do not think that any similar 
area in the world, high electrical energy users, would come 
anywhere near that. The figure of 10 per cent would be the 
highest one might find anywhere else. Is it possible that 
some other province would claim the right to share this? 
On what basis? The basis might well be that the taxpayers 
of Canada generally have invested at least $1 billion in the 
particular type of reactor which has been found to be so 
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successful, namely, the CANDU reactor. For over 20 years 
there have been annual grants to Atomic Energy of 
Canada to produce this now very excellent reactor. Would 
some other province in an emergency have the right to 
claim a share of that action, that resouree—which is what 
it is—because of the very large contribution from public 
funds to its success? 

The federal government, despite those very high objec- 
tives, very laudable objectives, appears to have dragged its 
feet, particularly on one of the solutions to this problem, 
which is the extension of the oil pipeline from Sarnia to 
Montreal. It is well over a year since the Prime Minister 
said that Canada was going ahead with it. It is still being 
argued about. Certainly, had that pipeline been started 
when it could have been, we would now have less of a 
problem in respect to the price of imported oil and gas in 
the eastern part of the country. 


Senator Lamontagne: It might have been started in 
1958. 


Senator Grosart: Senator Lamontagne has made the 
excellent suggestion that it might have been started in 
1958. That was when Canada, for a short period, enjoyed a 
great vision, one from which we are all now benefiting 
greatly. Unfortunately that particular subject was not, so 
far as I know, incorporated in the vision, but it is perhaps 
interesting, because Senator Lamontagne has raised the 
point, that the National Energy Board and the first nation- 
al energy policy were very definitely part of that vision, 
and Canada, Canadians, and the present government are 
today benefiting from that. 

I am not altogether convinced that the national energy 
policy, as we have it, in these ad hoc decisions and bits and 
pieces, is as efficacious as that national energy policy 
proved to be. The Leader of the Government took rather 
excitable and violent exception to some of the remarks 
that were made yesterday. He objected strongly to the 
phrase used by Senator Manning “political price fixing.” 
Actually, I think it is a realistic term. 


Senator Perrault: Nonsense. 


Senator Grosart: It is. It is political. It is made at the 
political level. It is price fixing, price controls. Senator 
Perrault might have been happier had it been called a 
federal decision to embrace the concept of price controls. 
Perhaps he would not then object. It is price fixing. Sena- 
tor Perrault might regard that as a rather drastic term. I 
was surprised that he got so excited about it. I was also 
surprised at his excitement over Senator Manning’s state- 
ment that had this resource situation, the resource owner- 
ship, been on the other foot, the federal government might 
have acted differently. 


Senator Manning’s statement, as I heard it, was that this 
was being said. He did not make it as a statement of his 
own opinion. I would say to the Leader of the Government 
that if he has not heard it said on the radio or on televi- 
sion, or if he has not read it in the newspapers, then he has 
not been following the issue as I assumed he had. 


Senator Perrault: Do you believe that? 
Senator Grosart: No. 

Senator Perrault: Of course not! 
Senator Grosart: All I am saying is— 


Senator Perrault: Then why repeat it? 


Senator Grosart: I am saying it is being said. Why not 
repeat it? 


Senator Perrault: Why voice divisive statements like 
that? 


Senator Grosart: I might call this whole bill divisive. I 
will speak about that in a moment. I repeat, an argument 
that has been put forward in respect of the bill does not, in 
my opinion, make either Senator Manning or me liable to 
any charge of being divisive. I will go a little further. I am 
trying to point out that the effect of one of the powers of 
the bill has been to embitter this age-old controversy 
about federal-provincial relations. Senator Perrault may 
object to my repeating another statement that has been 
made. I had not intended to use it until Senator Perrault 
raised the question. The statement was to the effect that 
one of the components of this bill—that is, the decision of 
the federal government to take on itself the right to make 
a unilateral decision in this matter—was “a brutal exer- 
cise of federal bureaucratic power.” That was a statement 
made in the other place—I am not saying it is true—that it 
was an exercise of federal power and, in the way it was 
done, an unwise exercise. I am not saying it was an 
unnecessary exercise of that power, but again, to use a 
phrase of Senator Manning’s which impressed me, it could 
well be an open invitation to confrontation from the pro- 
vincial side. 


Granting the good objectives in this bill, we have to ask, 
“Will it in the long run contribute to Canadian unity or 
Canadian disunity?” That is why it is important that we 
have these extreme criticisms brought to the attention of 
the Senate. They may be extreme, they may be wrong, 
they may be unfair, but they are part of the controversy, 
part of the fact that now, when we had seemed to reach a 
statesmanlike conclusion, we have a bitter, bitter 
controversy. 


This raises the question in the minds of some as to 
whether this is not part of a deliberate policy of centralists 
in Ottawa to turn back the clock over the years on the 
gradual increase by judicial decisions and other happen- 
ings of the provincial power versus the federal power. 


I am not here to argue whether that would be a good or 
bad thing, but there is a very strong suspicion—such as 
the cable TV issue which we have before us in another 
bill—that there is a deliberate attempt on the part of 
Ottawa bureaucratic centralists to reassert a degree of 
federal authority in fields where there has been an 
assumption of exclusive or at least equitably shared pro- 
vincial authority. This, of course, is one case, because we 
are dealing with the federal pricing of a product which— 
no one has disputed this, so far as I know—is provincially 
owned completely. We are in exactly that area. Of course, I 
would not be one to argue that a case cannot be made out 
for effective national sovereignty. That is probably the 
greatest issue confronting us as Canadians today. I hope 
we will continue to remain, as we are now, a nation. On 
the other hand, we all know that there are strong pulls the 
other way, both in the East and in the West—strong and 
dangerous pulls surrounding such matters as cable TV, 
education, foreign relations, and so forth. 
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It seems to me that the real question we have to put our 
minds to in connection with this bill is whether or not it 
will add or subtract, in the long run, from the concept of 
national unity, not merely as a sentiment but the fact of 
national unity or national disunity as it faces us. 


It is fair to say that from time to time the provinces 
have not always been united in respect of provincial 
rights. In this particular case, it is quite obvious that some 
of those provinces which oppose the bill were, on other 
occasions, the first to demand federal intervention to pro- 
tect their rights. There are also those who support the bill 
who themselves have been, at times, the loudest and most 
insistent supporters of provincial rights. 

The federal government, of course, has always been 
aware of this. One suspects that its successes over the 
years in getting its way has been due to an understanding 
of the concept of “divide and rule.” As long as the prov- 
inces have been divided, have not been together, the feder- 
al position, the centralists’ position, has been stronger. 
Perhaps that is the way the Fathers of Confederation 
designed it; perhaps it is the best way to have it. I do not 
know. 


Honourable senators, my concern about this bill is that 
what appeared to be a statesmanlike agreement between 
the federal government and the provinces has now been 
turned into a bitter confrontation. I am sure that all 
honourable senators will agree that it would have been far 
better if this confrontation could have been avoided. I am 
not saying how it could have been avoided. I merely repeat 
that my concern about this bill is that I am not sure 
whether it is going to contribute or detract from Canadian 
national unity. 


Senator Lamontagne: Honourable senators, I wonder if 
I might ask a question of Senator Grosart. You maintained 
throughout your speech that this bill was divisive. I cer- 
tainly cannot agree with that. Would you consider the 
federal legislation under the PFRA, initiated in 1935, by 
which the federal government poured millions and mil- 
lions of dollars, year after year, into the provinces as 
divisive legislation? 

Senator Flynn: That is the start of a good speech. 


Senator Grosart: I would hope I did not give the impres- 
sion, to quote Senator Lamontagne, that I have main- 
tained throughout my speech that this bill is divisive. If I 
gave that impression, it was contrary to the impression I 
intended to give, that being that it may prove to be 
divisive, which is a different thing. 


As to the balance of federal subsidies or expenditures 
from the public purse in one province or one part of the 
country or another, I have no opinion as to whether in any 
particular case the legislation concerned was divisive. 
Only time will tell whether any particular piece of legisla- 
tion either contributed or detracted from national unity. 


There is some question that some of the regional de- 
velopment policies may not be contributing to national 
unity. This is the question we have to look at every time 
this type of legislation comes along. I am not going to be 
drawn into any argument as to the balance between the 
.amount the federal government has contributed to one 
province or region of the country as against another. 


(Senator Grosart.] 


The essence of this bill, of course, is consumer protec- 
tion, which is an entirely different thing. If Senator 
Lamontagne wants to discuss whether the contribution of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan to the national good is too 
much or too little, that is-another question. I am not 
competent to discuss it. The fact is, at this time Alberta 
and, to some extent, Saskatchewan are making a contribu- 
tion back, just as the Prairies and every other part of 
Canada has contributed back some part of the largesse it 
has received from the federal government. 


On motion of Senator Prowse, debate adjourned. 


CRIME AND VIOLENCE 
PROPOSED SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE— 
DEBATE ADJOURNED 
Hon. Fred A. McGrand moved, pursuant to notice: 


That the Senate considers it desirable that a special 
committee of the Senate be established at an early 
date to inquire into and report upon crime and vio- 
lence in contemporary Canadian society. 


He said: Honourable senators, we are in the process of 
debating capital punishment in this chamber, and that 
debate is centered around the murder of policemen and 
prison guards. I feel that men of integrity will refuse to 
serve as policemen unless they receive greater protection 
and respect from the public. The underworld would be 
glad to supply us with men recruited from their own 
ranks, but what would be the result? 


Does capital punishment protect policemen or civilians? 
The evidence is that it does not. In three years time, the 
question of to hang or not to hang will be debated again in 
this chamber, and in 1978 we will know no more about 
crime and its causes than we do today. 


It is necessary to carrv out a full scale investigation of 
crime and its causes in Canada. We live beside the most 
crime-ridden country in the world, the country with the 
most guns. We know little, too little, about the magnitude 
of crime and its causes to deal with it effectively at the 
present time. Our system of crime control is an unplanned 
product of history. 


James Vorenberg, a scientific adviser employed by the 
Lyndon Johnson Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice, reported: 


We lack even the most essential knowledge about 
crime. We know very little—much less than most 
people think and newspaper stories would suggest— 
about the volume, kinds and effect of crime and who 
are the perpetrators and who the victims are. 


@ (1450) 


If this is true in the United States it is equally true in 
Canada. After two lengthy debates on capital punishment, 
Canadians concluded what was already recognized in 
most civilized societies, that the death penalty is not a 
deterrent to murder, and we have ample evidence that 
lengthy terms in prison are not a deterrent to crime and do 
not reform a criminal. A four-year prison sentence is to 
many criminals a four-year postgraduate course in crime. 
A prison sentence does not reform the prisoner. To be 
facetious, it merely gives crime a bad name, and the 
prisoner a criminal record. 
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The crime rate in the United States increased 17 per cent 
in the first nine months of 1974. In Canada, a Gallup poll 
reveals that 55 per cent of women are afraid to walk in the 
evening on the streets in the area in which they live. 
Crime is increasing as fast as, if not faster than, inflation 
or the pollution of our air, soil and water. A serious effort 
has been made to study and remedy the pollution of our 
environment and to improve our ecology, but no serious 
effort has been made to study the causes of crime, the 
trends of crime and what lies behind them. 


Much of it is due to the presence of a culture, the 
attitude of a family, a group or a tribe who are concerned 
about morality. If morality is established in such a group, 
law and order does not need to be enforced. Quakers do 
not commit crimes of violence or murder. Crime is almost 
nil among the Mennonites and other social and religious 
groups. Why? Because these groups are pacifists; they 
preach peace and they practise it. They abhor violence and 
they avoid the gun culture. They have a built-in reverence 
for life and have respect for the dignity of life, and 
without this respect for life there can be no civilization 
worth while. 


To understand crime and the motivation behind it we 
must do more than consult lawyers, judges and the police. 
We must consult those who have investigated what the 
present human being has inherited from his primitive 
ancestors, and what he has learned by a study of defects in 
our civilization. 

Dr. Anthony Storr is a physician and psychologist of 
London, England, and the author of several books on 
man’s normal and abnormal aggression. The first para- 
graph of the introduction to his book Human Aggression 
reads as follows: 

That man is an aggressive creature will hardly be 
disputed. With the exception of certain rodents no 
other vertibrate habitually destroys members of his 


own species. No other animal takes positive pleasure. 


in the exercise of cruelty upon members of his own 
kind. We generally describe that, the most reprehen- 
sive examples of man’s cruelty, as brutal and bestial, 
implying by these adjectives that such behaviour is 
characteristic of less highly developed animals than 
ourselves. In truth, however, the extremes of brutal 
behaviour are confined to man; and there is no paral- 
lel in nature to our savage treatment of each other. 
The sombre fact is that we are the cruelest and most 
ruthless species that has ever walked the earth; and 
that, although we may recoil in horror when we read 
in a newspaper or a history book all the atrocities 
committed by man, on man, we know in our hearts 
that each one of us harbours within himself those 
same savage impulses that lead to murder, to torture 
and to war. 


He comments on the words “brutal” and “bestial” used by 
so many people to describe what they consider animal-like 
behaviour in humans. Dr. Storr, and many other research- 
ers who have studied the culture of animal species, came 
to different conclusions. Eric Fromm, in his recent book 
The Anatomy of Human Aggression, writes on page 4: 
However, man differs from the animal by the fact 


that he is a killer; he is the only primate that kills and 
tortures members of his own species without any 


reason, biological or economic, and who feels satisfac- 
tion in doing so. 


At page 19 he writes: 


Man is the only species that is a mass murderer, the 
only misfit in his own society. Why should this be so? 


Here, honourable senators, I would add that the human 
female is the only female of any species who deliberately 
plans and participates in the destruction of her unborn 
offspring. 

It is agreed by most authorities that primitive man was 
neither cruel nor sadistic. He was a food gatherer and a 
hunter; he killed to eat, and showed little if any aggression 
against his neighbours. Cruelty and sadism are 
by-products of civilization. Most of the worthwhile prac- 
tices we have in our society are products of civilization on 
the positive side. Crime, with its cruelty and sadism, is a 
by-product on the negative side. 


What happened to mankind during the period he has 
been civilized? Only anthropologists and ethologists have 
the answer. They say that the jungle is an orderly place. 
They say that it is governed by the cultures of the many 
species who live there; it is a question of the predator and 
its prey. They do not destroy their environment, and by 
some understanding between themselves they control the 
birthrate when the food supply is low. 


Animals are good parents; they provide for their young. 
The young animal in the group that misbehaves a little is 
disciplined, but never punished physically. Animal etholo- 
gists who have studied the culture of many species of 
animals state emphatically that cruelty among animals is 
a myth; cruelty among humans is a grim reality, and the 
so-called bestial and brutal conduct of some persons is a 
human, not an animal, phenomenon. The real jungle is 
made by humans for humans. 


It is different in human society. Physical punishment or 
loss of freedom or death have been the methods used to 
maintain law and order. The idea of punishment as the 
law interprets it seems to be that inasmuch as a man has 
offended society, society must officially offend him. It 
must be a tit for the tat that he has committed; the tit 
must be more damaging than the tat. With this tit for tat 
formula society attempts to make the punishment fit the 
crime. 


Most men and many animals can learn through disci- 
pline, never by punishment, because in punishment there 
is no rapport between the teacher and the pupil. Punish- 
ment is given in vengeance, not in justice. Animals which 
are trained to perform in the service of people are not 
trained by punishment; they perform best by encourage- 
ment and for a reward. Can you imagine a seeing-eye dog 
at its best if it feared punishment rather than expected 
reward? Would you expect a juvenile offender at the 
beginning of a criminal career to be rehabilitated by pun- 
ishment? He could be taught by discipline that he under- 
stands, not by punishment that he resents. 


@ (1500) 


A criminal who received the cat-of-nine-tails three 
times for crimes he had committed was asked which he 
preferred, the lash or a short prison sentence. He answered 
that he would take the lash because it only hurt for three 
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days, and the scars on his back would heal in a short time; 
the only ones that remained were the ones in his mind. 


In centuries past, witches and heretics were burned at 
the stake to rid the world of evil. Lunatics were lashed “to 
beat the devil out of them.” These methods all failed— 
corporal punishment or lack of freedom can do no better 
now. 


A criminologist has pointed out that the discoveries of 
Sigmund Freud, and other scientists, at the turn of the 
century, led to new understandings of human behaviour 
and made a tremendous impact on almost all aspects of 
human life—all except the law. 


Most criminologists agree that there is no preventive 
value in putting one wretch out of sight. It merely puts his 
problem out of sight and does nothing to prevent another 
person with a similar frustration, but with a different 
problem, from committing the same offence against the 
same law. 


An inmate in a penal institution and an inmate in a 
mental hospital have much in common. Both groups are 
confronted with problems, both suffer from frustration, 
neither group can cope with their problems, both need 
treatment. But the success in the mental institution is 
much greater than in the penal one. Mental hospitals are 
being reduced in size; penal institutions are growing 
larger. Seventy per cent of patients admitted to mental 
hospitals are discharged within a few months of admis- 
sion. Seventy per cent of prisoners receiving penological 
treatment in jails are doing so for the second, third or 
fourth time. 


In mental hospitals patients get treatment they wish for. 
In the penal institutions, prisoners get treatment in the 
form of punishment and against their will. It is the differ- 
ence between treatment and punishment; treatment leaves 
no scars, punishment leaves scars, if not on the body then 
on the mind. 


Beyond the thousands who are locked up and relocked 
up, released and re-arrested, retried and resentenced, a 
much larger number of offenders are never detected, never 
convicted, never treated in any way. They continue to live 
in that grey area between normal and abnormal behaviour, 
unnoticed, until they commit a serious offence. 


Whenever we discuss crime and criminals, the terms 
“psychopath” and “psychopathic personality” are part of 
the discussion. Aggressive psychopaths show in their early 
years abnormal behaviour in relation both to people close 
to them and towards society as a whole. They show a 
disregard for the truth. It is partly the result of an inabili- 
ty to distinguish truth from falsehood, and a tendency to 
take fantasy for fact. They have no confidence in other 
people and they lack self-reliance. They do not conform to 
discipline—punishment makes them worse. About 2 per 
cent show abnormality in sex chromosomes. About 25 per 
cent show abnormality in the electrical rhythm of the 
brain. Most of them come from homes where the golden 
rule is not observed. They start as sociopaths. Their 
disabilities increase as they develop emotionally. 

No one was ever born a psychopath. Psychopaths are not 
born, they are made. What chance has a boy in a home 
where the father is dishonest or too lazy to do an honest 
day’s work, and the mother is a shoplifter; where the 

{Senator McGrand. | 


virtues of honesty, thrift and truthfulness are never 
taught; where everyone watches crime on television; 
where children never receive paternal love, and where life 
has no dignity? 

These children do not grow up as children from normal 
homes. In school they are set apart from other children 
because of their speech, their manners or their clothes. 
They play on the hot asphalt of the sidewalk in the 
summer heat, or in the alleys between the houses, and 
they cannot sleep during the hot summer nights because 
of noise from the expressways. And what do they learn 
from the crime programs day and night on television? 


During the 1950s when the crime comic made everyday 
reading for children, Dr. Frederick Wertham, a New York 
psychiatrist, investigated some twenty murders in the 
United States, and found that each of them was carried 
out in detail as described in the latest issue of a crime 
comic book. If this was the effect of crime comics, what is 
the effect of crime on television? 


An article in the Globe and Mail on April 6, 1973 reported 
on crime in New York City as follows: 


On a recent day, thirteen youngsters were being 
held at Spotford, the city’s main children’s jail, all 
accused of murder. 


That article did not refer to them as “youths” or “teenag- 
ers” but as youngsters. There were thirteen of them in one 
jail, in one city, in one week, all accused of murder! If 
anyone were to investigate the background of these chil- 
dren, what would he find in their home life? 


For the past ten or fifteen years the battered child 
syndrome has gradually been gaining public attention. 
Articles, and even books, are written about the large 
numbers of children who are maltreated by one or both 
parents. It is more common than we think. 


A few years ago the Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Children in England investigated 112,000 cases of 
cruelty by parents to their children, and in 39,000 cases the 
damage was severe enough that charges were laid against 
the parents. Another group investigating child abuse 
researched a family back for the past five generations, and 
found that severe child abuse had passed from generation 
to generation. They found that of the 49 children involved 
in these generations, 42 had been severely abused by their 
parents. 


Harvey Lee Oswald, who murdered President John Ken- 
nedy; Sirhan Sirhan, who murdered Robert Kennedy; Earl 
Ray, who murdered Martin Luther King; and Charles 
Manson, who was involved in the mass murders in Cali- 
fornia, were all severely and repeatedly beaten by their 
parents in early childhood. Children who are robbed of 
their dignity in early childhood by parents or teachers 
never have confidence in their home or society that the 
school represents. 


The problem of child abuse comes up frequently. It is 
estimated that deaths due to child abuse in Britain 
number from 500 to 700 each year. That is only the tip of 
the iceberg. Apart from the bodily damage, think of’ the 
thousands who are emotionally damaged, mentally 
deranged and socially disoriented, and who show up in 
later years as mentally and socially damaged candidates 
for mental and penal institutions. And that is the problem 


es 
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we do not see, and know little about. Not enough research 
has been done on this problem. 


@ (1510) 


Dr. Edward Lenoski, of the Department of Pediatrics of 
the University of Southern California, has done some 
research in this field. He investigated 712 cases of child 
abuse, and compared them with 500 children treated in the 
same hospital and who had never been abused. He con- 
cluded that the mother who does not see, hear or smell her 
baby at the time of birth is the one most likely to abuse 
the child later on. He found ten times as many had been 
born by Caesarian section; twice as many were premature, 
and twice as many had complicated births. These circum- 
stances had deprived the mothers of contact and identity 
at the time of birth by sight, sound and smell. He also 
found that 91 per cent of the abused children he investi- 
gated were not accidental pregnancies, but wanted or 
planned pregnancies. 


Someone in the other place has suggested that we inves- 
tigate the cause of the battered child. Others suggest an 
investigation into vandalism, and still others want to 
investigate increases in the crime of rape. Some want to 
study the increase in the number of abortions. Why do a 
piecemeal investigation? Why not investigate the causes 
of, and the trends in, crime? I do not think we can go back 
to primitive man, who was a food gatherer and hunter, and 
who was neither cruel nor sadistic; but as man became 
civilized he left evidence along the trail, and it should not 
be difficult to identify. 


It is usual for society to protect itself against what it 
most fears. We fear cancer and spend millions on research. 
We fear heart disease and spend millions on cardiac 
research. We spend millions on research on organ trans- 
plants, and millions are spent in researching physical 
ailments. We fear crime, we hang or punish criminals, yet 
spend next to nothing on research into the causes of crime. 
The truth is that we know less about crime than we do 
about cancer. We do not try to find the causes, because we 
think we have the answer, and we think that that answer 
is punishment. 


In our western civilization there have been more laws 
passed for the protection of property than to protect 
people. At one time there were over 200 crimes that called 
for the death penalty, and most of them were for the 
protection of property. That is easy to understand, since a 
very small minority of the population owned most of the 
property and they made the laws. The majority of the 
population owned no property; they owned their lives, and 
lives were expendable. 


Some years ago the body of a Toronto nurse was found 
on the banks of the Saint John River, a few miles below 
Fredericton. She had left Toronto in her car on her way to 
Halifax, accompanied by an unidentified male passenger 
who wanted a'ride to Nova Scotia. Several months later 
the body of a young woman was found in a gravel pit near 
a northern Ontario town. Someone was able to identify the 
car seen at the gravel pit near the time of the murder, and 
its driver, a casual labourer aged 30, was arrested. The car 
proved to be the one owned by the nurse whose body was 
found on the banks of the Saint John River. This man was 
convicted and hanged. 
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It is not logical that a man of 30 could commit two 
psychopathic thrill murders within a few months, and not 
show evidence of a psychopathic personality at an earlier 
age. How could a psychopath go unnoticed for so long a 
period of time? What about his early childhood? What was 
his early home life? Was he a battered child? What was his 
relationship with the children he played with? What was 
his conduct at the age of 10? What were his frustrations at 
the age of five? 


In 1973 a young man of 21 in the Toronto area came 
before the court for murder. A lady who knew something 
of his childhood gave this information: “He was one of two 
boys, aged three and four, from a broken home, who were 
placed in separate homes. Each night he cried himself to 
sleep calling for his brother.” What frustations did he 
suffer, and how did they affect him? 


It is these children who become the future dropouts of 
our society. Why are these unfortunates not recognized at 
an early age, before puberty? It is easier to rehabilitate ten 
such persons at the early stage of their delinquency than 
to try to rehabilitate one adult. 


Infants develop habits early in life. They learn to recog- 
nize the mother’s voice when they are only a few days old. 
A child recognizes its mother by sound long before it does 
by sight, and a rapport and security is established. What 
about the child who has never developed that rapport and 
security—the child that left the hospital where it was born 
and went to an orphanage and into a babble of voices; the 
child who never knew the familiar face of its mother, 
never developed confidence in any one person and left the 
institution a few years later with frustations and fixa- 
tions? These are the boys most likely to bully smaller 
children, set fires, torture pets, and show evidence of 
unsocial behaviour. 


Dr. Nathan Blackman, senior consultant at the Social 
Maladjustment Clinic at the mental health centre in St. 
Louis, and his assistant, Dr. Daniel Hellman, made a study 
of 84 prisoners charged with aggressive crimes, and pub- 
lished their conclusions under the title, Enuresis, Fire 
Setting and Cruelty to Animals: a Triad Predictive of Adult 
Crime. Dr. Blackman reports that 80 per cent of our crimi- 
nally violent patients displayed at least two of these 
symptoms during childhood, and suggest that children 
who show two of these symptoms should be put under 
observation. 


Professor James T. Mehorter, Professor of Psychology at 
the Vermont Medical School, has done much research on 
this subject. In an address delivered some years ago, he 
discussed “psychopathic personality,” “sociopathic person- 
ality,” and “character neurosis.” He described the psy- 
chopathic personality as destructive, quarrelsome, sulky, 
obstinate, defiant, boastful, rebellious, cynical, affection- 
less, selfish, restless and purposeless. He said: 


He lacks a super-ego or conscience, shows a general 
moral and ethical blunting, and a noticeable lack of 
sympathy and aesthetic sentiments. Perhaps the most 
readily observable trait is his lack of sympathy and 
affection. The pain and suffering of humans and ani- 
mals does not touch him. Quite the contrary; his 
behaviour is frequently aggressively cruel. He may 
take a sadistic pleasure in inflicting pain or seeing 
pain inflicted. 
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The message in Professor Mehorter’s address is as follows: 
@ (1520) 


I often urge my students in mental hygiene to tune 
their TV’s to a boxing bout for a first-hand study of 
manifest hostility and aggression. I suggest that they 
ignore the boxers and closely observe the spectators; 
for here is an almost perfect example of the raw 
disintegrative emotions at work. I suspect that the 
spectators at such events as bullfights, chicken fights, 
dog fights, rodeos, and other decadent pastimes afford 
an equally interesting study. Of course, these specta- 
tors are not all psychopaths, but the basic psychopath- 
ic pattern is there; and it is conceivable that a sizable 
number of the spectators could be diagnosed as 
pre-psychopathic. 

The sentence, “Here is an almost perfect example of the 

raw disintegrative emotions at work,” is the nub of his 

message. 


It is true that many people enjoy seeing pain, suffering 
or humiliation imposed on someone or something. A few 
years ago, one of the participants in a scheduled wrestling 
match in a maritime city was known as a bad man in the 
ring. A few hours before the match he was interviewed by 
the news media. He was asked about his career, and was 
then asked what was his greatest ambition. He promptly 
replied, “To kill a man in the ring.” We all know that this 
was sales talk for the box office, and it worked. That 
night, the largest audience in the history of that arena 
showed up for the bout. They came to learn if his ambition 
would be realized. Professor Mehorter is right when he 
suggested to his students that they watch the audience, 
not the boxers, when they tune in on a boxing match. If 
Professor Mehorter were to assess the number of gun 
faddists who roam the countryside with guns, he would 
consider many of them pre-psychopathic. 


Dr. Carl Menninger, a well-known psychiatrist and 
criminologist, writes as follows: 


The inescapable conclusion is that society secretly 
wants crime, needs crime, and gains definite satisfac- 
tion from the present mishandling of it. We condemn 
crime; we punish offenders for it; but we need it. The 
crime and punishment ritual is part of our lives. We 
need crime to wonder at, to enjoy vicariously, to 
discuss and speculate about and to deplore. We need 
criminals to identify ourselves with, to secretly envy 
and to stoutly punish. Criminals represent our alter 
egos—our bad selves—rejected and projected. They do 
for us the forbidden, illegal things we wish to do, and 
like the scapegoat of old, they bear the burden of 
misplaced guilt and punishment, the iniquities of us 
all. 


That is a sweeping statement coming from a man who has 
investigated crime and criminals for nearly half a cen- 
tury—a man outstanding in his field. 

The moving picture business needs crime and violence 
to stay in business making murder and horror films. The 
more horror and sadism, the greater the audience, the 
greater the profits, the greater the challenge to make a 
more extreme film. 

Early in 1974, a film showing violence and racial tension 
was shown in Boston. Three days later, four young blacks 

{Senator McGrand.] 


poured gasoline on a white woman and set her on fire; and 
three young whites, two aged thirteen and one aged 
twelve, poured lighter fluid on an elderly man sleeping in 
an alleyway and set him on fire. No doubt, the producers 
of that film will make a story about these burnings as the 
plot for an even more sadistic film. 


The big money in crime is not represented by the little 
fellow who robs a bank or service station. Big crime is big 
business. Big violence in professional sport is big business. 


Crime and violence has something to do with our west- 
ern culture. Much of our literature was an outgrowth of 
Greek, Norse and Celtic mythology, where two-headed 
and dragon-faced monsters devoured innocent people. 
Shakespeare’s vivid description of some thirty ghastly 
murders did not help it any. 


In 1970, over 60 accidents, some of them fatal, occurred 
in Los Angeles from children carrying loaded guns in 
school. In Chicago and Detroit, the murder capitals of the 
world, boys carry guns in school as a prestige symbol. An 
eight-year old boy quarrels with his eight-year old com- 
panion, pulls a gun and shoots him. A twelve-year old boy 
shoots his teacher when she criticizes his homework; and a 
seventeen-year old high school student, who belongs to his 
school rifle club, attends a rifle practice and then goes 
berserk, shoots and kills three people and wounds seven 
others. This youth must have shown psychopathic tenden- 
cies. Why was he permitted and encouraged to practise 
with firearms? 


On January 21, 1975, the Globe and Mail reported on the 
address delivered by Dr. Margaret Mead before the World 
Federation of the Mental Health Secretariat at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia. She discussed the reason why 
the murder rate in the United States is ten times that of 
Canada, and puts the blame on guns and the dedication of 
the American people to the gun culture. It is of interest to 
note that about 18 months ago the National Advisory 
Commission on Criminal Justice Standards and Goals of 
the United States, composed of former governors, police 
officials and judges, urged the outright confiscation of 
hand guns now owned by private individuals. 


This is an outgrowth of the American gun culture. It has 
flourished in North America, and it grew up in the west- 
ern United States. After Samuel Colt invented the revolv- 
er, everyone in the wild west carried a gun. Gunmen 
became folk heroes, including Buffalo Bill, who boasted 
that he shot his first Indian at the age of twelve. Outlaws 
in the west with guns on their hips boasted that God 
didn’t make all men equal, but Mr. Colt did. 


New Zealand is a country with few guns. It is one of the 
countries with a low crime rate. About a year ago I read a 
report on crime in New Zealand. There are only five 
persons in New Zealand penitentiaries serving life sen- 
tences, and only 27 serving terms of five years or more. 
Americans tourists, when they visit New Zealand, wonder 
why they can walk the streets of any city, at any hour of 
the night, and not be attacked or robbed. New Zealand is 
fortunate; it is separated from the United States by the 
broad Pacific Ocean. Canada is less fortunate. It lies 
beside the most crime-ridden country in the world—the 
country with the most guns. 


ee 
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There is something awesome about the lethal power of a 
gun. People fear it and are fascinated by it. On this 
continent it has become a part of our way of life. Truck 
drivers in a recent strike in the United States did not 
hesitate to use heavy rifles to wound or kill other truckers 
not in agreement with them. They were not criminals, as 
we recognize them; they regard themselves as respectable 
citizens, but they wanted to demonstrate that their 
demands could be met through the power that comes from 
the muzzle of a gun. And many youngsters, who believe 
that they are at the lowest level of the pecking order, wish 
they had a gun to demand satisfaction. There is no doubt 
that the gun culture is associated with the declining value 
we put on life. 

@ (1530) 


This chamber is regarded as the place of sober second 
thought, where Parliament takes a long second look at 
legislation. I suggest that it take a first serious look at 
crime and make an in-depth study of crime and its causes 
in Canada. When I suggest that the Senate appoint a 
committee to study the causes of crime and expose the 
origins of crime, I do not mean a committee that will take 
two or three years to complete its study, and cost half a 
million dollars. Of course, it will be only an academic 
discussion. Most things worth while start as academic 
discussions. 

Everyone should know that our penal system is a com- 
plete failure, and that punishment is not the answer. We 
will always have crime, but if the boy with emotional 
problems is rescued at an early age, before puberty, the 
crime rate will go down. Many of them will never be 
first-class citizens, but they will learn to live within the 
law. 


Many investigations of our penal system have taken 
place in the past 25 years, but the crime rate has gone up, 
not down. It has been proven that the death penalty does 
not deter murder, and long prison terms do not reform 
criminals. No one suggests that prisons should be abol- 
ished overnight, because there are prisoners who should 
not be allowed to circulate freely in society. But prisons 
could be phased out within one or two generations, and as 
they are phased out, a better system should be phased in. 
It is easier to retrain ten young people with criminal 
tendencies before the age of puberty than it is to retrain 
one adult. Put the young criminal back in school. 


If such an investigation is undertaken by this chamber, 
we should forget about the lawyers, judges and police. 
Consult the psychologists, ethologists and anthropologists. 
They understand human behaviour, past and present. And 
call in some ex-convicts who have made good—they know 
what crime is all about. 


I want to mention one criminal who made good. Senator 
Greene mentioned him last Thursday. In 1924 the United 
States was shocked by the gruesome murder committed by 
Loeb and Leopold in Chicago. Two wealthy young univer- 
sity students, each with a high I.Q., planned and carried 
out a thrill murder. They murdered a younger companion. 
They were defended at the trial by Clarence Darrow. He 
was not only an able criminal lawyer, but an equally 
competent psychologist. Anyone who wishes to under- 
stand Darrow’s knowledge of what makes a criminal 
should read his address to the jury. 
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They were found guilty and sentenced to life imprison- 
ment. One refused to submit to the prison routine and was 
murdered by a fellow prisoner. The other prisoner decided 
he would rehabilitate himself. He observed all the prison 
rules and, after many years and many efforts, he was 
granted parole. And then a new career began. He went to 
Puerto Rico, where he served for ten years as an X-ray 
technician, and later as a social worker at the Castaner 
Hospital. At the age of 55 he returned to school and earned 
a Master’s degree in social work. After graduating, he 
served four years as research associate and project direc- 
tor in the Department of Health. He spent a year as 
consulting sociologist to the urban renewal and housing 
administratioon, and became chief research associate in 
the medical school of the university. 


There are thousands of inmates in our penitentiaries 
who should not be there, and would not be there if their 
problems had been recognized and treated in childhood. 


At the beginning of this century, mentally ill people 
were called lunatics, and the buildings that housed them 
were called lunatic asylums. Inmates were committed by a 
magistrate and escorted there in the custody of a police- 
man. Going to a lunatic asylum was no better and no 
worse than going to jail, and the inmates ran away every 
time they got a chance. It is different today. There is a 
rapport between those who give psychiatric service and 
those who need it. Many people at social gatherings talk as 
freely about their psychiatrists as they do about their 
reducing diets or their horoscopes. Mental illness has lost 
its stigma. The mentally ill are now part of the human 
family. 

If the young offender is sent back to school and has the 
proper guidance, in a teacher-pupil relationship in the 
classroom and workshop, he can develop a better set of 
values. Many patients who receive care for their emotional 
problems will keep in touch with mental health clinics, 
and go for help when they feel there is a need. The day 
may come when a young person, burdened with frustra- 
tions to the point where he feels he may break the law, 
will approach a clinic of his own volition and ask for help. 
How can society develop the rapport in the field of deling- 
uency and crime that now exists in the mental health 
clinics? That is the problem. This is all part of the wide 
field of mental health. Less than a century ago, inmates of 
penitentiaries and asylums were referred to as the 
“legions of the lost.” First we must know more about 
crime and its causes. 


Dr. Carl Menninger reviewed the part that Lee Oswald 
played in the murder of President Kennedy with these 
words: “Respected and dignified authorities solemnly 
accumulated volumes of evidence to prove that he, and he 
alone, did this foul deed. Our part in it is rarely, if ever, 
mentioned.” And then he added, ‘Perhaps our worst crime 
is our ignorance of crime.” That is why I move that the 
Senate of Canada carry out an in-depth study of the 
causes of crime in Canada. 


We do know that the United States not only has the 
most violent television programs in the world, but is the 
most violent society in the world. In Scandinavian coun- 
tries, where there is less violence on television and better 
gun control, the murder rate is only one-tenth of that of 
the United States. According to an interview with Barry 
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Crane, published in the Globe and Mail on April 5 of this 
year, there will be more crime on TV. He explained that 
the reason for more violence on TV is that violent films 
are the only ones that pay a profit at the box office. He 
said that last year he produced two non-violent films, and 
lost money on both. 


In the meantime, we live in a cult of violence. Women 
are no longer safe on the streets, children no longer safe in 
their own backyards, unborn children are not safe inside 
their mothers’ bodies, and policemen will continue to be 
killed on duty. If we pretend to make laws concerning 
criminality, and if we pretend to define the punishment 
for criminality, then we have a moral obligation to know 
all we can about criminality. 


Senator Greene: May I ask the honourable senator a 
question? I am sure he does not believe, any more than the 
rest of us, in any inquisitorial procedure. How is this 


committee to be limited in its functions so that it be not a 
witch-hunt to try and find evidence of crimes? Will it have 
the ability to subpoena witnesses, which would involve 
self-incrimination? I think the Star Chamber was abol- 
ished in the seventeenth century. 


@ (1540) 


While agreeing wholeheartedly with the honourable 
senator’s motivations, I wonder how, in the broad wording 
of his motion, he can prevent this from being another 
witch-hunt to find evidence of crime rather than a medico- 
socio-economic survey of the reasons. 


Senator McGrand: I do not want to make another 
speech. I think if you read over what I said, and think 
about it, you will understand it. However, if you do not 
agree with me this afternoon you will not agree with me 
tomorrow. 

On motion of Senator Petten, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Copies of Orders in Council P.C. 1975-1007 and 1975- 
1008, both dated May 6, 1975, amending, respectively, 
Parts I and II of the Schedule to the Hazardous Prod- 
ucts Act, pursuant to section 8(3) of the said Act, 
Chapter H-3, R.S.C., 1970. 


PRIVATE BILL 
NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK OF CANADA—FIRST READING 


Senator Hays presented Bill S-24, to incorporate the 
National Commercial Bank of Canada. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Hays moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Tuesday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, May 20, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Before the question is put, I should like to outline 
briefly the work before us for next week, beginning with 
the committee meetings scheduled. On Tuesday, the Spe- 
cial Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in 
the Public Service, and the Special Joint Committee on 
Immigration Policy, will meet at 9.30 a.m. The Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs 
will continue its consideration of Bill S-19 at 11 a.m. and at 
2 p.m. The Standing Committee on Standing Rules and 
Orders will meet at 5 p.m. 


On Wednesday morning, at 9.30 there will be a meeting 
of the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce on the subject matter of Bill C-60. The commit- 
tee will also deal with Bill C-32 should that bill have been 
referred to it. In the afternoon the Special Joint Commit- 
tee on Immigration Policy has a meeting scheduled for 
3.30. Also at 3.30 p.m. and/or when the Senate rises, the 
Standing Senate Committee on National Finance will 
meet to continue its study of the Manpower Estimates. A 
meeting of the Standing Senate Committee on Transport 
and Communications on Bill S-5, the Aircraft Registry 
Bill, has also been called for 5 p.m. 


On Thursday morning, the Standing Senate Committee 
on Foreign Affairs will meet at 9 a.m. to consider Canadi- 


an relations with the United States. The Committee on 
National Finance will hold another meeting on the Man- 
power Estimates at 9.30 a.m. The Internal Economy, Budg- 
ets and Administration Committee will meet at 11.00 a.m. 
and the Joint Committee on Regulations and other Statu- 
tory Instruments will also meet at 11.00 a.m. In the after- 
noon, the Special Joint Committee on Employer-Employee 
Relations in the Public Service will meet at 3.30, and the 
Special Joint Committee on Immigration Policy has called 
a meeting for 8 o’clock in the evening. 


@ (1410) 


In the Senate, the bill to incorporate the National Com- 
mercial Bank of Canada has been set down for second 
reading on Tuesday next, and we will, of course, continue 
with the unfinished items on the Orders of the Day and 
the inquiries and motions scheduled for next week. In 
addition, a bill may come to us from the other place. 


[Translation | 


Hon. Martial Asselin: Concerning the notices, I would 
like to put a question to the Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment. At the request of a number of senators, I believe the 
notice is being sent to their offices in their home constitu- 
encies or cities. Is a copy also sent to our offices here in 
Ottawa? The leader will readily understand that if the 
notice is sent from Ottawa on Friday morning to a place 
like mine, for instance, it seldom gets there on Monday or 
Tuesday. It gets there on Tuesday evening or Wednesday 
morning. If the notice is also sent to our offices here, in 
the Senate, our secretaries can inform us ahead of time. 


Senator Langlois: In answer to that question, I know 
for a fact that the notice is sent to the honourable sena- 
tors’ home address. As for sending another copy to their 
Ottawa office I do not know. I would, however, call my 
honourable friend’s attention to the fact that the state- 
ment is included in Hansard on Thursday of each week, 
and a copy of it should be on his desk on Monday morning, 
or Tuesday morning at the latest. 


Senator Asselin: I understand, but I say this is not a bad 
procedure. However, if such notice is sent to the home or 
business address, it does get there in time. If the same 
notice were also sent to our office in Ottawa, we might 
hear of it sooner from our secretary. 

Senator Langlois: I shall be pleased to take my honour- 
able friend’s request under consideration. 

Senator Asselin: This is not a complaint. 

Senator Langlois: If the situation can be improved, I 
will see to it with pleasure. 

[English] 

Senator Cook: Honourable senators, did I hear the 

Deputy Leader of the Government say that the Special 


Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations will 
meet at 9.30 a.m. next Thursday? I thought I heard “9.30 
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a.m.” The meeting is, in fact, scheduled for 3.30, and I want 
to point out that the Committees Branch has made this 
mistake before. Last week it was announced in the cham- 
ber that a meeting of this committee would be held at 9.30 
a.m., whereas it had been scheduled for 3.30 p.m. This 
erroneous information also appeared in our notice of com- 
mittee meetings. I was just wondering if it is too much to 
ask the Committees Branch to get it right. 


Senator Lafond: Honourable senators, with all the com- 
mittee meetings scheduled for next week, I hope that the 
absolutely chaotic situation that we experienced this 
morning will not be repeated. Four committees were 
scheduled to meet either at 9 or 9.30, and problems were 
encountered in starting both the joint committees and the 
standing committees. As in the case of Senator Asselin, I 
am not complaining or criticizing— 


Senator Grosart: Why not? 


Senator Lafond: —but I think I should draw attention 
to this situation and suggest that we apply ourselves to it 
pretty soon so that our committees can function 
efficiently. 


Senator Langlois: I suggest that Senator Bourget, as the 
coordinator of committee meetings, should comment on 
this. 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 


Senator Bourget: I can understand why some honour- 
able senators are laughing. A small committee of Senator 
Cook, Senator Macdonald and myself has been trying for 
the past two months to achieve some understanding be- 
tween our committee chairmen. It is very difficult to 
arrive at a satisfactory agreement, but we are not dis- 
couraged and will continue our work to the best of our 
ability, such as it is. In order to devise a workable system, 
we must have the support of all honourable senators, and 
the committee chairmen will have to get together and 
come to an agreement that will put them on an equal 
footing. 

I fully realize the purpose of Senator Lafond’s question. 
He told me about it yesterday, and I informed him that we 
are doing our best. I hope with the support of our two 
leaders, and I know both are anxious to see this problem 
solved, to arrive at an understanding so that at least by 
next fall we will have a workable arrangement. 


Motion agreed to. 


TRANSPORT 
CROWSNEST PASS FREIGHT RATES—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I have at this 
time some further replies to questions which were posed 
earlier. 


On Thursday, May 8, the Honourable Senator Argue 
asked a question with respect to the Crowsnest Pass 
freight rates. Recently, the Honourable Otto Lang, the 
minister responsible for the Wheat Board, stated that 
there will be no change in Crowsnest Pass freight rates 
unless there is a consensus among farmers for a change in 
rates. As well, the minister has speculated about alternate 
forms of assistance to farmers to replace support found in 
the current freight rates, but these comments were only 


{Senator Cook.] 


for discussion purposes. I can inform the Senate that Mr. 
Carl Snavely will be commencing shortly a six-month 
study with respect to the cost and revenue implications of 
moving Prairie grains. The study will assist the govern- 
ment, the minister and the farmers in their consideration 
of this important national issue. However, it should be 
repeated that unless there is a consensus among farmers 
in support of a change in rates, no change will be made. 


Senator Flynn: May I put a supplementary question to 
the leader? Since when has the minister responsible for 
the Wheat Board also been responsible for freight rates? I 
thought this came under the jurisdiction of the Minister of 
Transport. 


Senator Perrault: The Honourable the Leader of the 
Opposition is quite correct in his assumption. However, 
may I say that the opinions received from Mr. Lang reflect 
the views of the government. However, as I say, the 
Leader of the Opposition is quite correct in his 
observation. 


ENVIRONMENTAL AFFAIRS 


PROTECTION OF COASTAL WATERS FROM RADIO-ACTIVE 
POLLUTION—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the second 
question to which I have a reply was directed by the 
Honourable Senator Heath on Thursday, May 8, and it 
related to foreign nuclear submarines and the protection 
of West Coast waters. It is the view of the government 
that the threat of nuclear pollution from American nuclear 
submarines visiting the nuclear base at Bangor, Washing- 
ton, is unlikely on the west coast of Vancouver Island. The 
view is held that American nuclear submarines would 
pass only through American waters during their passage 
to the Washington nuclear submarine base, and that the 
precautions taken to prevent nuclear pollution from this 
potential source are as rigorous as any safety measures 
with regard to any nuclear installation. 


Of course, if an American submarine wished to pass 
through Canadian waters, the Canadian government’s per- 
mission would have to be obtained. The government feels 
that the best way to prevent nuclear pollution of the kind 
envisaged by Senator Heath is through multilateral dis- 
cussions among nations in the nuclear group in order to 
achieve agreements with respect to the safest and most 
effective use of nuclear energy. 


QUEBEC OFFICIAL LANGUAGE ACT 


DECISION OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ON PETITION— 
QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I now have a 
reply to the question asked by the Honourable Senator 
Choquette yesterday afternoon. This is in reply to the 
honourable senator’s supplementary question on the 
Quebec Official Language Act, as to the federal govern- 
ment’s position should an individual or group seek to test 
the law’s validity in the Supreme Court of Canada. 
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I have been informed that in such event the Minister of 
Justice would consider the opportunity to be represented, 
but no decision as yet has been made on this point by the 
government. 


TAX TREATIES 


COUNTRIES WITH WHICH CANADA HAS CONCLUDED 
TREATIES OR CONVENTIONS—FURTHER QUESTION 

Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, could I ask a 
question of the Leader of the Government arising out of a 
question I asked him on May 6 and his reply on May 8? 
The question relates to tax treaties or conventions be- 
tween Canada and certain countries in the matter of 
double taxation and fiscal evasion. I asked, in effect, with 
what countries we had such tax treaties or conventions, or 
with what countries we were negotiating revisions of 
existing treaties. In reply the Leader of the Government 
named a total of 38 countries; that is, 38 out of 124 member 
nations of the United Nations. I wonder if he would follow 
up his answer and supply the house with information on, 
first, the names of any countries with which we may have 
existing treaties in this category but which are not being 
renegotiated, because he has given me that answer? 
Secondly, the number of other countries with which we 
have no such treaties and some indication of the status of 
Canadians in their relations with those countries with 
which such treaties or conventions do not exist? 


Senator Perrault: I will take that question as notice and 
will endeavour to obtain the reply as soon as possible. I 
believe those figures should be readily available. 


PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Hays for second reading of Bill C-32, to 
impose a charge on the export of crude oil and certain 
petroleum products, to provide compensation for certain 
petroleum costs and to regulate the price of Canadian 
crude oil and natural gas in interprovincial and export 
trade. 

Hon. J. Harper Prowse: Honourable senators, I rise to 
speak on this bill because of its importance to Canada. My 
particular interest in it lies, of course, in the fact that I 
come from the province of Alberta, which has the major 
concern as a producing province. It should not be forgot- 
ten, however, when we are discussing this question of the 
producing provinces, that, while Alberta has the appear- 
ance of being the major source of oil to which other parts 
of Canada will look for supplies, the fact is that British 
Columbia and Saskatchewan have very large supplies of 
petroleum products, but which, unfortunately, do no more 
than meet most of their own local needs and leave no net 
for export. A small amount of oil from Saskatchewan does 
go into the export market, because it is close to that 
market, but that is replaced by imports from Alberta. 
Saskatchewan is not a net exporter; it breaks out even as 
far as petroleum is concerned, and is an importer as far as 
natural gas is concerned. 

As has been pointed out, this bill gives the Government 
of Canada the right to set the price, which can be done in 
one of two ways. One is by agreement by the provinces, 


and that is the way which will always be sought first. 
Failing that, the regulating body, the National Energy 
Board, will have not only the right and duty but the power 
to set the price if it cannot be set by agreement. To suggest 
that this power has been exercised in anticipation and that 
the provinces have been forced to accept a price with 
respect to which they were not consulted, as was suggest- 
ed by the honourable senator from Edmonton, Senator 
Manning, is to trifle with the facts. The price of $6.50 a 
barrel was reached in negotiation with the producing and 
the consuming provinces. It was reached as a result of 
meetings that were held, and the Premier of Alberta went 
home feeling that he had obtained a good price. Of course, 
a higher price would have been better, but he was satisfied 
that in the interests of Canadian unity it was not worth- 
while risking a fight over a matter of 50 cents on a barrel 
of oil. 


One point that should be kept in mind is that when the 
oil-producing countries in the Arabian Gulf set their price 
for oil at around the $12 mark, they did not do so blindly. 
It was not as arbitrary a figure, as it might appear. We 
tend to ask, “How did they decide on that amount of $12?” 
The fact of the matter is that the OPEC countries estimat- 
ed that European consumers in 1967 paid a weighted aver- 
age price of about $10.74 per barrel on composite products, 
and they found the breakdown of that to be: cost of 
production, 28.5 cents a barrel; cost of refining, 35 cents; 
tanker freight, 68 cents; storage, handling, distribution, 
and dealer’s margin, $2.79; oil company net profits, 68.1 
cents; indirect and turnover oil taxes in consuming coun- 
tries, $5.10; and the revenue of producing countries, 85.3 
cents, making a total of $10.739. They said, “This is what 
we are now paying at the producing level, so how can the 
consuming countries object if we say we want to get what 
they are willing to pay at the present time?” In other 
words, it was an attempt by those countries to take up the 
slack in the price which had been taken up by the taxing 
powers of the consuming nations. 


When we say that Alberta 1s taking a big chunk—which 
they would hope to take, at least in respect of the $6.50 
that goes to the oil wells—we should not forget that when 
the product goes, as gasoline, into the oil drums of this 
province, on the 25 to 30 gallons of gasoline out of every 
barrel of oil we have to pay, in this province, 20 cents—in 
Quebec it is 23 cents—by way of local taxes. If we multiply 
that approximately 25 cents by 25, we find that somewhere 
between $5 and $6 is being taken off consumers in Ontario 
and Quebec by their own governments, and that is a sum 
greater than that which the province of Alberta is extract- 
ing by way of the royalties it is imposing, and greater than 
the amount being taken at present by the federal govern- 
ment by way of taxation on exported oil. 


Had the federal government not moved into the field of 
price setting and influenced the price to Canadian con- 
sumers by setting an export price in a quick move when 
these prices suddenly appeared on the horizon—I am 
speaking of that $5 or $10 which is going into the federal 
treasury to help pay the cost of subsidizing the oil that is 
being imported for the use of consumers in Eastern Cana- 
da—the price across the country would have gone up and 
we would be paying, for all the oil products we use, a price 
considerably greater than the price we pay now. It is a 
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price, I suggest, sufficient to take up the amounts collected 
in local taxes by the provincial governments of the con- 
suming provinces. At the same time, it would have allowed 
the large international oil companies to make a “rip off” 
profit of $5 a barrel. Instead, that $5 now goes to keeping 
prices equitable right across the country. 

@ (1430) 

You can call this “political price fixing” if you want. 
Senator Manning has suggested that there was something 
bad about that. One thing that makes it difficult for me to 
follow his argument, and has for years, is that there seems 
to be a singular lack of consistency in his thinking on 
public problems. 

For example, the producers of oil in Alberta have been 
able to sell their oil only to the Interprovincial Pipe Line 
Company, which carries all of the oil produced in Alberta 
to customers in the East, or to the Trans Mountain Pipe 
Line Company, which takes it to Vancouver and from 
there into the United States. The price of oil is fixed by 
somebody. I do not know where the competition he talks 
about is going to come from. Every month estimates are 
given to the Alberta Conservation Board of the amount of 
oil that will be required in the next calendar month, and 
the board then feeds that information back to the oil 
fields. The result is that the amount of oil produced in the 
following month will be enough to precisely meet the 
demand. 


How can you say how much oil you will have a market 
for unless you have settled on the price you are going to 
pay for it? Over all these years, the Alberta Energy Board 
has provided the major oil-producing companies with a 
price-setting mechanism which has left them free to set 
the price—in this country and elsewhere—at which Alber- 
ta crude is being sold in a manner which, had they tried to 
do it without the intervention of that government author- 
ity, would have left them open to prosecution under the 
Combines Investigation Act. 


How the person who made that possible, having worked 
out that kind of deal with the oil companies, can express 
shock at the prospect of the Government of Canada 
accepting the responsibility of seeing that prices are set at 
a level which will not hurt the consumers of this country, 
and give the producers as good a deal as is reasonably 
possible, I am unable to understand. 


The fact also remains that in the years following the 
beginning of the depression, the discovery of oil in Texas 
opened up a great many fields. There was complete and 
unfettered competition. As a result, I think the price of oil 
went down to as low as 10 cents a barrel. They just drilled 
wells all over the place, and spilled the oil out into the 
fields. The amount of waste that took place is beyond 
description. Finally, in order to protect the interests of 
future generations in that oil, the American government 
stepped in and put a clamp on it. It set up the FPC, and 
put controls on production. By so doing, it effectively set 
prices for crude oil in the United States. 

In the 1950s, the Government of the United States 
imposed an import tax on oil coming into the United 
States. It set the tax on imported crude at $1.25 a barrel in 
order to keep the domestic price up and ensure that the 
domestic price would encourage the development of fur- 
ther supplies of oil and thus assure the United States of a 


{Senator Prowse.] 


secure supply. That certainly amounted to price fixing by 
the American government, and it was done for purposes of 
national security for which that government was respon- 
sible. No one called that political price fixing in the nasty 
sense in which that phrase was used in this house the 
other day. 


In the international field some interesting things have 
happened. Everyone seems to want to blame the oil-pro- 
ducing states for the sudden jump in the world price of 
oil—and, of course, they certainly had something to do 
with it. However, whether they were the villains that they 
are made out to be and were actually responsible for their 
actions—as it appears they might be—or whether they 
were the dupes of the large oil companies and the Ameri- 
can State Department who, for their own purposes, 
wanted a higher domestic price to ensure their own sup- 
plies, is something we perhaps might give some thought to. 
It is also strange that the price we finished up with, after 
the mechanisms for pricing had been diddled with, is 
certainly the price that has been mentioned by the oil 
companies for some time as the price they must have if 
they are to replace, from current discoveries, the oil we 
consume on a day-by-day basis; the oil which we consume 
in excess of our capacity to produce. In other words, we 
still have oil that we can sell at a profit. If we sold it at 
$2.50 a barrel we would be all right, because that is what it 
costs us to find it and bring the wells into production. 
However, if we are to replace the barrel of oil we burned 
yesterday with discovery made this year, then that discov- 
ery is going to be in an area where the cost of production 
will run somewhere between $12 and $15, and even up to 
$20, a barrel. 


That this should happen just at a time when the major 
oil companies are being denied further access to the cheap 
supplies of oil in the Middle East, because those countries 
finally became aware of the wealth they are sitting on and 
decided to put their own price on their oil is something, I 
suggest, that should be given very careful consideration. I 
am not sure that the oil companies are setting the prices 
for their own benefit, but they are perhaps playing a tune 
that was worked out in combination with the American 
State Department. 


In case you think I am whistling Dixie or do not know 
what I am talking about, I should like to read from page 
183 of a book entitled The Pricing of Crude Oil, by Taki 
Rifai. In case you think the author is just a friend of mine, 
let me read you his qualifications. These are set out at the 
back of the book, and are as follows: 


Taki Rifai has worked for over eight years with the 
Institut Francais Du Pétrole (IFP) in various fields 
that include research, process development and 
evaluation, industrial economics, feasibility studies, 
and overall development planning. He has specialized 
in international petroleum economics with special ref- 
erence to price structure and pricing policy. 


The author was responsible for Middle Eastern 
affairs in the International Relations Department of 
the IFP for over five years. He has served occasionally 
as a UNESCO consultant to a major oil-producing 
country. He held the position of Economic Advisor to 
the Libyan Ministry of Petroleum during which time 
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he witnessed the Libyan revolution of September 1, 
1969. 


Presently, Dr. Rifai is manager at the Banque Arabe 
et Internationale d’Investissement, a newly created 
financial institution that is equally subscribed to by 
Arab and Western interests. 

@ (1440) 


In other words, he is one of the world authorities. This is 
what he has to say: 


The fruitful coexistence of federal strategic objec- 
tives and the majors’ professional interests before 
World War II in the U.S. domestic market was a 
tactical move on both sides because their interests 
were complementary. On the other hand, their collu- 
sion in international action was a strong and durable 
one since their interests were quite similar. The inti- 
mate imbrication of persons and interests between 
federal authorities and international majors’ manage- 
ment is much deeper and far beyond what the average 
observer could imagine. French readers would better 
visualize the intricate situation by reading Claude 
Julien’s L’Empire américain. Michel Tanzer has 
outlined some aspects of the deep-rooted collusion 
between the federal government and international oil 
companies outside the United States. Tanzer illus- 
trates this collusion in journalistic style by quoting 
Washington reporter Jack Anderson in 1967: 


The State Department has often taken its policies 
right out of the executive suites of the oil compa- 
nies. When Big Oil can’t get what it wants in foreign 
countries, the State Department tries to get it for 
them. In many countries, the American Embassies 
function virtually as branch offices for the oil com- 
bine... The State Department can be found almost 
always on the side of the “seven sisters,” as the oil 
giants are known inside the industry. 


I could carry on with this. They have the CIA in here too. 


The fact of the matter is that every country in the world 
today recognizes the strategic importance to itself of the 
price of its energy supplies, and this bill provides the 
Government of Canada with the machinery by which it 
can exercise its responsibility in this most important field 
of endeavour. 


The suggestion was made by the former Premier of 
Alberta, Senator Manning, that this was an unfair dis- 
crimination against the producing province of Alberta. 
Certainly it affects Alberta. It affects British Columbia 
and Saskatchewan, and it will affect the Northwest Terri- 
tories. If oil is found off the East Coast, or any other coast 
of Canada, it will affect those parts of the country as well. 


To suggest that oil and petroleum cases can be equated, 
as the honourable senator suggested, to British Columbia’s 
forest industries or Quebec’s pulp operations is again to 
play loosely with the facts. 


Our forest industries and our pulp operations in the 
various provinces of Canada today are being operated 
under timber management concessions in place of the old 
timber berths. I doubt if there is any place, aside from 
little local cuttings, where major timbering operations are 
going on, and major forest stands are being depleted, 
except under licence. The people who are taking the 


timber out are required to replace it by new plantings. 
They are harvesting a crop that is continually replacing 
itself. 


That is not the case with our fossil fuels such as oil, 
natural gas and coal. Once those have gone it will be 
millions of years, at least, before they are replaced. We 
will all be long gone before there can be conditions that 
will permit that replacement to take place. 


I think we should also keep in mind today that in our 
modern society energy plays a part that was not anticipat- 
ed when the fathers of this nation endeavoured to bring 
about Confederation. More and more we are becoming 
dependent upon supplies of energy. Energy has become so 
important that I submit the time has long since passed 
when we can allow any part of the supply to be dependent 
on the whims of individual producers here and there. 


I believe that in the search for oil there certainly has 
been, and probably will continue to be, a place for those 
people who are prepared to risk their wealth in hope of an 
adequate return. I think it is in our interests as a people to 
see that our pricing policies are ranged so that there will 
be an incentive for those people to continue to look for 
their pot of oil at the end of their particular rainbow, 
confident that if they find it they will be able to exchange 
it for a pot of gold. 


Nobody has suggested we should replace any part of the 
industry. Nobody has suggested that we should replace the 
refining part of the industry. Let us leave to the techni- 
cians the job they have shown us they are able to do. But 
they have not been able to assure us of the supply we have 
a right to expect from them; they have not been able to 
provide us with the security of price we have a right to 
expect from them. When they cannot undertake that part 
of the function, it is perfectly proper, I suggest, for the 
government to step in and accept the responsibility of 
seeing to it that we have the means to keep warm in the 
winter, that we have the means to move from one part of 
the country to another, and that we have the means to 
keep the wheels of industry turning. We are going to need 
the fossil fuels a great deal more in the future. 


One of the things we are counting on is uranium for our 
reactors, for our atomic energy plants, and the Govern- 
ment of Canada did not hesitate to step in, even though 
Ontario companies and workmen were most involved, 
when it was thought that some of that might slip from our 
fingers. 


I suggest that what the government is doing by this 
piece of legislation is only what any reasonably prudent 
government should do in seeing that steps are taken to 
ensure that the industrial and social life of this country 
continues in a manner that its inhabitants have enjoyed in 


the past. 

Honourable senators, that concludes the points I wish to 
place before you this afternoon. If no one else wishes to 
speak, I have been requested by Senator Hays to move the 
adjournment of the debate on his behalf. 


On motion of Senator Prowse, for Senator Hays, debate 
adjourned. 
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TWO-PRICE WHEAT BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Gildas L. Molgat moved the second reading of Bill 
C-19, to provide for payments in respect of wheat pro- 
duced and sold in Canada for human consumption in 
Canada. 


He said: Honourable senators, the request for two-price 
wheat is a long-standing request in Western Canada. It 
stemmed originally from the fact—not simply the feeling 
but the fact—that the products purchased by western 
grain producers were largely purchased on the protected 
market, and hence at a higher price, in many instances, 
than what the world price would be, while the grain that 
they sold was sold on the international free market. The 
difference between those two meant that the western 
grain producers were at a disadvantage. Therefore they 
were demanding, from basically the Canadian consumers, 
that there ought to be a higher price for grain consumed 
within Canada for human consumption, as compared to 
the price that they obtained on the world market. 


For some years the international wheat agreement was 
effective, and while it did not produce a satisfactory price 
for the grain producers it nevertheless established some 
benefits. However, in the late 1960s, as a result of immense 
surpluses across the world, the international wheat agree- 
ment ceased to function. So in 1969 the Government of 
Canada accepted the proposal of two-price wheat, and in 
the first instance the price of $1.95% per bushel, which 
had been the floor price under the international wheat 
agreement, was accepted as the price for wheat used in 
Canada for human consumption. Meanwhile, the world 
price had dropped to the vicinity of $1.70. That policy 
continued until January of 1972, when it was evident that 
the $1.95% was still not sufficient compared to the cost of 
other products and to the cost of production. 


At that time, therefore, the government agreed to a more 
realistic price of $3 per bushel, again strictly for wheat 
used within Canada for human consumption. The policy 
was that the millers continued to pay the $1.95% per 
bushel, and the federal treasury paid the difference of 
$1.04%, so that the producer had a net price of $3. This 
carried on for the next year. By the summer of 1973 the 
whole question of world wheat supply had changed very 
substantially. World wheat prices began to escalate rapid- 
ly, reaching $5 per bushel and more. Meanwhile, in fair- 
ness to the producers, their costs were also increasing very 
substantially. As a result, the government proposed, in 
September of 1973, a new seven-year program providing 
for escalation of prices. A bill was introduced at that time 
in the other place, but before it could reach second reading 
and be sent to the Senate, the election intervened and the 
bill died on the Order Paper. This bill, therefore, replaces 
that original bill and establishes the two-price wheat 
system on the seven-year basis. 


The bill establishes a new basic floor price of $3.25 to be 
paid by millers for Canadian wheat. This is the limit that 
the millers pay, and the limit that influenced the price of 
bread, to the extent that wheat is a factor in the price of 
bread, leaving aside packaging, labour, and all the rest; but 


to the extent that wheat is a factor, the price paid by 
millers is stabilized at $3.25 per bushel. 


Based, then, on the world price, the federal treasury 
provides a subsidy to the producer based on whatever the 
world price happens to be at the time, up to a maximum of 
$5 per bushel. For example, if the world price is $4 per 
bushel, the miller pays $3.25, the federal treasury pays 75 
cents, and the producer gets $4, the equivalent of the 
world price. If, however, the world price goes above $5 per 
bushel, then the producer is the one who puts in the 
subsidy, because he gets no more than $5. 


The seven-year agreement therefore provides a basic 
floor price for the producer of grain, and it also provides a 
very substantial subsidy affecting the price of bread to the 
consumer. Somewhat the same structure applies for 
Durum wheat, although the prices are higher. 


At this stage the net effect of this proposed plan is to 
provide a substantial consumer subsidy. It is estimated 
that if the millers had to pay the current world price for 
Canadian wheat, the price of a standard 24-ounce loaf of 
bread would be higher by about five or six cents. Whereas 
there may have been a slight subsidy for the producer 
when the government first introduced the floor price in 
1969, the situation for the past two or three years has 
really been one of the federal treasury subsidizing the 
consumers. In the light of the long-range agreement cover- 
ing a seven-year period, and the fact that no one can be 
sure what the price situation is going to be, the producers 
at this point have indicated they are reasonably satisfied 
with this arrangement. They have agreed to it with one 
proviso, that there be an annual review by the minister 
and the producers, based on changes in the cost of produc- 
tion. This is a factor we cannot ignore, because there is no 
question—and those in the house who are engaged in 
farming operations know this only too well—that costs 
have been escalating, be it land taxes, fuel, fertilizer or 
machinery. Cost increases have been very substantial. 
Nevertheless, at this stage there is what amounts to a very 
substantial consumer subsidy, which in the light of 
present food costs is a reasonable action for the govern- 
ment to take. 


Bread remains one of the basic food elements in this 
country, and provides a substantial portion of the diet for 
those on low incomes. I think it is reasonable that this 
subsidy should be provided, and I commend the bill to 
honourable senators. 


Hon. Hazen Argue: Honourable senators, I would like to 
make a few comments on this measure following the 
comprehensive introduction by Senator Molgat, giving the 
history of this legislation and some of its possible effects. 


As Senator Molgat said, for many years the farmers of 
Western Canada asked for a two-price sytem for wheat. 
They have felt that the price for domestic wheat should be 
set on a more independent basis than the international 
price, and that particularly when international prices are 
very low the Canadian consumer should not expect to 
benefit from the full measure of those low prices but 
should be prepared to pay a more realistic domestic price. 


@ (1500) 


What started out as a two-price system to give the 
farmer some benefit has turned into the present measure 
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which, to a large extent, is a consumer subsidy. As has 
been pointed out, from now until July 31, 1980, a floor 
price for spring wheat is being set at $3.25 a bushel, and 
the federal government is prepared to pay the difference 
between $3.25 a bushel and the world price to a maximum 
of $5.00 a bushel; in other words, it is prepared to pay a 
subsidy of up to $1.75 a bushel. When the world price is in 
excess of $5 a bushel, the farmer pays a subsidy because he 
then foregoes the higher world price. The floor price of 
Durum wheat, which today is selling at something over $7 
a bushel, is $3.25, and the consumer of macaroni wheat, as 
we call Durum wheat, gets it for $5.75 a bushel, and the 
federal government pays a subsidy of the amount of the 
market in excess of that sum of $5 a bushel up to $7.50 a 
bushel. 


Honourable senators, sometimes I wonder why the Lib- 
eral Party, of which I am a member, is so clumsy in its 
introduction and its proposal of measures like this. They 
seem accident-prone because they take a good question, a 
good proposition, and they go part way. They do not go 
quite all the way, and in not having gone quite all the way, 
in my judgment they have made very few friends with 
what they have done. 


The farm organizations have been quite critical of this 
legislation, not so much for what has been done immedi- 
ately but because they feel that to guarantee them a floor 
price of $3.25 a bushel, with costs going up as fast as they 
are, until 1980—or, in other words, freezing the floor at 
$3.25 a bushel until 1980—is not good enough. They feel 
there should have been in the bill itself, in legislative 
form, some escalation formula so that farmers would know 
that if their costs go up this coming year, as they did last 
year, by 36 per cent, there is going to be some increase in 
the floor price. The farmers are not going to be any 
happier with $3.25 fixed as a floor than senators or mem- 
bers of the House of Commons would have been satisfied 
with a salary that provided for no escalation whatsoever. I 
think most people would agree that an escalation of 7 per 
cent in MPs’ and senators’ salaries is a pretty modest 
amount. And I suggest to you that 7 per cent per year 
between now and 1980 amounts to a lot of money, but the 
farmers did not get a 7 per cent escalation in this formula. 


However, after a great deal of pressure, much contro- 
versy and the spending of a lot of time, there was an 
amendment to this bill now before us. That amendment is 
the addition of subclause (3) to clause 5, which reads as 
follows: 


(3) The Minister shall, on an annual basis and in 
consultation with the producers, review the provisions 
of this Act and all related regulations enacted by the 
Governor in Council with a view to making such 
recommendations to the Governor in Council as are 
appropriate in the light of prevailing costs of produc- 
tion of wheat and returns to producers. 


Well, we had a “have regard to” clause in a British- 
Canadian wheat agreement many years ago, and there was 
great controversy as to what the “have regard to” clause 
meant. It meant something, but it did not mean all that 
much in the final analysis. I would have been much 
happier, both as a producer and as a senator, if there had 
been a more specific formula than this clause of intention 
that has been placed in this bill. 


Farmers have already paid for this legislation. It is 
estimated, taking the amount by which the international 
price to the farmer was loaded, that since this policy has 
been put into effect it has cost the farmers of Western 
Canada some $55 million. And I do not think that the 
farmers would object to paying the $55 million if they saw 
that in return for having made this contribution to the 
consumer, the public were prepared to recognize that a 
floor today may be too low based on increasing costs that 
will take place within the next few years. I think the 
farmers and the farm organizations would have given this 
measure full support, and would have been happy to pay 
out of their own pockets $55 million towards keeping 
stabilized bread prices in the country, provided they could 
feel that the consumer was in fact standing behind them 
and was prepared to pay something more in future. 


I know of no single commodity in Canada, with the 
exception of flour and bread, where the price is frozen for 
the consumer. This ingredient will be frozen over the next 
few years. It seems to me that wheat has been singled out 
as the one commodity that is really going to be stabil- 
ized—flour going into the bread consumed in Canada— 
and nothing else. The producers of milk get escalation; it 
is written into the formula. The producers of almost any 
other commodity are going to get benefits in the future. So 
wheat producers would have been much happier if there 
were a specific formula written into this measure. 


On November 30 last the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, represented by Mr. Dobson Lea, the vice- 
president, said, among other things, to the House of Com- 
mons Agriculture Committee: 


We regard as satisfactory for 1973 the guaranteed base 
price of $3.25 per bushel for wheat, as provided for in 
the Canadian Wheat Board regulations dated Septem- 
ber 11, 1973 and the consumer subsidy to the max- 
imum of $1.75 per bushel. However, for the current 
crop year and the following five years, as provided for 
in the bill, we recommend the bill provide that the 
guaranteed base price be reviewed and altered annual- 
ly by the change in the farm inputs price index— 


That is, altered by a specific index; when the index goes 
up, the price must be altered. The bill says that the 
minister will review it. But then, as I understand it, if 
there is to be some increase in the price of wheat, there 
has to be a bill presented to Parliament. The act has to be 
opened up, and there has to be future parliamentary 
action. To me this makes it more difficult for the farmers 
to expect that the floor price will in fact be increased. 


The National Farmers Union, represented by Roy Atkin- 
son, the president, had this to say: 


We would submit to this Committee and through this 
Committee to Parliament that it would be an error to 
proceed with the legislation with a fixed base price. 
Therefore, we propose to this Committee and through 
this Committee to Parliament that connected to the 
base price ought to be an indexing system or an 
escalator clause that will reflect the increases or the 
decreases in farmers’ cost of production. 


In other words, they are prepared to accept a lower floor 
price if costs go down. 
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The Palliser Wheat Growers Association, represented by 
Mr. Walter Nelson, the president, had this to say before 
the same committee: 


@ (1510) 


We discussed it at a directors’ meeting two weeks 
ago and I tell you what the representative of the 
wheat growers came up with, a $4.25 floor. We will 
take a $5 ceiling knowing that we are taking 80 cents, 
90 cents to $1 less than the world price by taking $5, 
but we feel that the floor is low, a $4.25 floor, and we 
would like one of two things, either an escalator 
clause or a periodic review of the agreement during 
the life of it. 


The Ontario Wheat Producers’ Marketing Board, 
through Mr. Fergus Young, chairman, said: 

Our concern basically is tying us into a seven-year 
agreement on the basis of this program. There is 
nothing in Bill C-19 that allows any input cost in 
wheat production. I think that it is quite obvious that 
we all know in this past year there has been a tremen- 
dous increase in the input cost of wheat. This is 
basically one item we would like to see in Bill C-19, 
some type of clause whereby it would be open to 
suggestion possibly from our board to allow us to reap 
some of this input cost of wheat. 


I suggest to honourable senators that really all that 
stands between this bill’s being a moderately good bill and 
an excellent bill is the type of escalator clause that the 
farm organizations have requested. This floor price of 
$3.25 per bushel exists because it is contained in the bill. 
However, if there were an escalator clause on the floor 
price rather than on the government subsidy then, of 
course, that escalator clause could be included in this bill 
without there being any charge on the Treasury. It may be 
that an escalator clause should cover the whole of the 
range, rather than simply the floor, but it seems to me that 
honourable senators should consider this bill to see wheth- 
er there might be in fact such an escalator clause included 
in it as the farm organizations have requested. 


We should determine whether it is reasonable to say to 
the consumers of bread in Canada that when the farmers’ 
costs of production increase they should be prepared to 
pay more for flour, in the same way in which they are 
prepared to pay more for wages when the wage bill in the 
production of bread increases. The consumers of Canada 
should not really expect the wheat producers of this coun- 
try to accept a floor frozen at $3.25 per bushel until 1980. If 
such progress could be made, my own personal view is 
that this would be a much better bill. 


Senator Molgat: Would the honourable senator agree, 
though, that clause 3 does permit the floor to be increased, 
as well as the federal subsidy? 


Senator Argue: Yes, provided it is brought before Par- 
liament. In other words, the government is saying that it 
is prepared to review it and may then take legislative 
action, but there is no formula. Knowing governments and 
the tremendous workload that is before Parliament, and 
knowing that there is no indexing and no formula, in my 
opinion it would be much better to say that this will be 
changed in accordance with a precise formula rather than 
merely making reference to consideration. I for one am 


[Senator Argue. ] 


pleased that that paragraph has been added to the bill and, 
in my view, it is a better bill than when it was first 
introduced. But, my goodness, it took months of delibera- 
tion and oceans of work to finally produce this rather 
small and reluctant step forward. In my opinion, it should 
have gone much further. 


On motion of Senator Macdonald, debate adjourned. 


MEXICO 
VISIT OF CANADIAN PARLIAMENTARIANS—DEBATE 
CONCLUDED 
The Senate resumed from Thursday, May 1, the debate 
on the inquiry of Senator Fergusson calling the attention 
of the Senate to the visit of a delegation of Canadian 
Parliamentarians to Mexico, 6th to 10th January, 1975. 


Hon. Donald Cameron: Honourable senators, during 
the last two or three years Canada’s relations with Mexico 
have been those of a growing friendship. At the present 
time the extent of our trade relations with that country 
are not large in the sense that they are with many other 
countries. Nevertheless, Mexico is a country of growing 
importance as far as Canada is concerned. Certainly, as 
far as tourists are concerned it has a great deal more to 
offer than many other countries. 


It has been my pleasure and privilege to visit Mexico on 
three occasions. The last time was in September 1974 
when, more by good fortune than good management— 
because of the fact that Senator Fergusson could not be in 
two places at once and she was in Brussels—I was asked to 
take her place representing the Government of Canada at 
the Third Annual Reforma—literally, the opening of a new 
presidential term—in Mexico. I had an opportunity to visit 
a good part of that country at that time, and I feel it is a 
country that Canadians should know more about. 


As some of you know, for the last eight years it has been 
my pleasure and privilege to take groups of Canadian 
businessmen to visit various parts of the world to develop 
what I call an outward look. Canadian businessmen are 
good businessmen, but they have the handicap of living in 
a country which, by its very size and isolation, does not 
permit many of them to visit other parts of the world to 
explore opportunities for expanding trade in both direc- 
tions. Some years ago the institution with which I have 
had the pleasure of being associated for 23 years, the Banff 
School of Advanced Management, recognizing the fact 
that it is important to Canadian businessmen to get out 
and see what is happening in other countries and to 
explore the possibilities for expanding trade, commenced 
going out on annual trade missions. During the past nine 
years these missions have taken us to Russia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Germany, Japan, China, Africa, Tanzania and a 
number of other countries. As a matter of fact, we made a 
second visit to China two years ago, and plans are under 
way to organize a third in the spring of 1976. This again is 
for the reason that we feel it to be vitally important in this 
day and generation for Canadian businessmen to know at 
first hand of the opportunities existing for the expansion 
of trade in both directions between our country and 
others. 


It has been my privilege to be in Mexico on two occa- 
sions previous to this year. On each visit I was impressed 
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by the friendliness of the people, particularly toward 
Canadians, and what seemed to be an almost universal 
desire to formulate closer relations with Canadian busi- 
ness. Accordingly, I approached the group with which I 
am associated, the graduates of the Banff School of 
Advanced Management, which now make up an organiza- 
tion of some 2,600 senior executives in Canada. I suggested 
that it might be useful for Canadian businessmen to take a 
first-hand look at the opportunities in Mexico, which 
would afford an opportunity to meet the people and to see 
the country itself. Accordingly, 28 Canadian executives 
visited Mexico this spring for three weeks, and had the 
opportunity of meeting Mexican government officials, 
businessmen, educators and travel industry representa- 
tives. We had an intensive short course which enabled us 
to learn something about this facinating country. 

@ (1520) 


As honourable senators know, Mexico is one of the 
oldest civilizations on the North American continent. As 
one travels about the country and sees some of the ruins 
going back to the fifteenth century, one realizes that to 
North Americans Mexico is the cradle of Western civiliza- 
tion. Prior to that, the Aztecs had developed one of the 
most advanced civilizations in the world. It is facinating 
to see examples of that very advanced civilization which 
are under excavation at the present time. 


This spring some 28 Canadian businessmen had an op- 
portunity of spending 16 interesting days in that country, 
meeting government officials in trade and commerce, and 
officials in banking and chambers of commerce, educators 
in the universities, and seeing something of the country. 


It was a most interesting visit, and the timing was 
important because honourable senators will recall that 
last year a delegation from the Canadian Parliament visit- 
ed Mexico, from which visit there followed a visit to 
Canada by Mexican parliamentarians. 


There has developed between our two countries a very 
warm and close relationship, a relationship which offers a 
great deal of benefit to both countries in the future. The 
Mexicans are a friendly, talented people, who have a 
particularly warm spot in their hearts for Canadians. 


During a three-week period in April we had the opportu- 
nity of visiting a large part of Mexico. We visited the 
larger business centres and saw something of Mexico’s 
industrial development in petroleum, mining, agriculture, 
and so on. It was a practical and interesting adventure, out 
of which I hope will come the means of further coopera- 
tion between Canadian and Mexican executives, and be- 
tween the Canadian and Mexican governments. Certainly 
there exist all the elements for a closer integration of our 
common interests. 


Mexicans in the past have spoken about the difficulties 
with which they were faced, because it is a country which 
up until the last 30 years was exceedingly poor. It was 
very backward in its development, and it embarked on its 
industrial development later than most countries in this 
hemisphere. However, it has more than made up for that 
period of stagnation. Tremendous progress has been made 
during the past 30 years, with the result that Mexico City 
today, a city with a population of approximately nine 
million people, is one of the most attractive on the North 
American continent. Mexico City is rich in architecture, 


the arts, and tradition. Its tradition goes back to the age of 
the conquistadors. Mexico is certainly a country well 
worth visiting and, as I have already said, Canadians 
receive a particularly warm welcome. 


Through the courtesy of the Department of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce in Mexico, and the Mexican govern- 
ment, and through the courtesy of the Canadian ambassa- 
dor, Mr. Schwarzmann, and his staff, we had the opportu- 
nity of being exposed at first hand to an exchange of ideas 
and information with the Department of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce and the chambers of commerce in Mexico 
City. We also spent some time at the universities and had 
an unusual opportunity of receiving a compact, condensed, 
short history of Mexico, its development, and its relations 
with other countries, particularly Canada. 


Mexico is a country rich in diversity. Agriculture is a 
major industry. The cattle industry in particular is one of 
the main arms of its productivity. Agriculture, literally, 
has gone from the horse and buggy days into the modern 
agricultural era in a period of 30 years. Probably in no area 
of the North American continent have the changes been so 
dramatic in such a short period of time. 


While Mexico has a long way to go to reach the efficien- 
cy in agriculture that exists in Western Canada, it is 
nevertheless making rapid progress. The country is utiliz- 
ing modern equipment, cropping techniques, fertilizers, 
irrigation, and so on, and its productivity has increased 
phenomenally. 


In the urban centres the country has had to face prob- 
lems similar to those which exist in other urban areas, and 
possibly to an even greater extent, because housing in 
some of the larger cities until recently left a great deal to 
be desired. Tremendous housing programs have been de- 
veloped in the last few years and, generally speaking, 
there has been a spectacular upgrading of the standard of 
living. 

Coupled with the increase in the quality of life has come 
a new confidence and buoyancy, and one has the feeling, 
when talking to businessmen, and those in education and 
the arts, that here is a country which has discovered itself. 
Mexico is able to draw upon a rich tradition going back 
longer than any other part of this continent. Education is 
high on the list of priorities. Mexican universities are first 
class, and are turning out the engineers, doctors and law- 
yers, et cetera, so essential to the maintenance of a high 
quality of life in any country. 


As I have mentioned, Mexico is a country of great 
diversity. It is a tourists’ paradise. There are high moun- 
tains, such as we have in Western Canada, and there are 
famous seaside resorts, such as Acapulco, Puerto Vallarta, 
and others, which leave nothing to be desired in the way 
of modern conveniences and comforts. They provide a 
pleasant atmosphere in which to spend some time. I sus- 
pect that through the efforts of CP Air, as well as Air 
Canada, which have a fine and convenient air service from 
Calgary, Vancouver and Toronto to Mexico City, we shall 
find more Canadians visiting Mexico every year. 


In that part of the country from which I come, it has 
been traditional for people to visit California, Washington, 
Oregon, and Arizona. However, an increasing number of 
people are expanding their horizons and travelling beyond 
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the United States into Mexico. There is an advantage in 
doing so, because the American civilization, standard of 
living and mores are so similar to our own, and one 
experiences little change in travelling from Canada to the 
United States. But when one travels from Canada to 
Mexico, one is exposed to a very different type of civiliza- 
tion. It is a much older society than ours. You see aspects 
of it that are enriching, such as the ancient ruins of the 
Aztecs, and the ruins of buildings built in a more recent 
time, right up to the late 1850s. 

@ (1530) 

Mexico has made great progress. Since 1910, coinciding 
with the end of the revolutionary period, that country has 
really gone ahead. Honourable senators will no doubt 
recall that from the 1880s until 1910, Mexico was a country 
of very unstable governments. There were many revolu- 
tionary leaders. As a matter of fact, I recall when I was a 
youngster of 10 or 12 reading about a famous character 
named Emeliano Zapata. Zapata was a bandit who came 
out of the hills and swept everything before him. There 
was also, of course, Pancho Villa, one of the most colourful 
characters to come on the national scene of any country. 
The period between 1880 and 1910 was a troubled time in 
Mexico, but from 1910 on there has been stable govern- 
ment. As a result of continuity and stability, successive 
Mexican governments have been able to organize the life 
of the country, and dramatic progress has been made in 
the last 60 years. 


Mexico City has a population of nine million. It is a very 
modern city, but you will still find the old adobe shacks in 
the outlying parts. In the city proper, there is Avenue 
Reforma, one of the great avenues of the world. They 
compare it to the Champs Elysées in Paris. It is a very fine 
avenue, and the Reforma statue standing at the top of it is 
one of the great landmarks in Mexico City. It is a dramatic 
monument to the liberation of that country, and the begin- 
ning of the period of stability following the revolution. 


In the last 50 years, as a result of coming into a period of 
tranquillity, security and stability, progressive Mexican 
governments have been able to concentrate their efforts 
on educating and training the people, and in laying the 
industrial base for a great civilization. 


The population of Mexico today is 56 million, and it is 
expected by the end of the century to reach 125 million. It 
is going to be a big power. They are concerned with plans 
for the absorption into the economy of the people who are 
going to live in that country in the period between now 
and the end of the century. 


I think it is fair to say that the Mexicans have been 
rather imaginative in their approach to laying the founda- 
tion for an advanced technological society, an advanced 
culture. It is a country which, I think, is very rich. Canada 
could benefit greatly by capitalizing on the friendship 
between the two countries and in cultivating stronger 
relations. I should like to see the number of exchanges 
involving parliamentary delegations between Canada and 
Mexico increase, as well as exchanges between business- 
men of both countries, right down to the ordinary citizens. 

Mining has long been known as one of Mexico’s most 
productive industries, particularly silver mining which 
occupies an important role in the national economy. 
Agriculture, of course, is one of the basic and major 


{Senator Cameron. ] 


industries of Mexico, and they have been developing 
breeds and quality of cattle that offer a good deal to 
Canada. They have been concerned with developing not 
only breeds that utilize feed effectively and economically, 
but animals that are relatively resistant to disease and to 
the various ticks and bugs that can inhibit the production 
of either milk or beef from those animals. 


Altogether, Mexico is a country that is on the march. It 
is utilizing modern technology to its fullest extent. The 
Extension workers in the field work closely with the 
farmers, and they have adopted the latest in modern irri- 
gation engineering. I might say, it is a country that has a 
great deal to offer in the irrigation field. In fact, irrigation 
is an essential element in agricultural productivity in that 
country. 


Mexico is a country that has a great deal to offer, and I 
think it is important that Canada continue to cultivate 
good relations with it. I should like to see a larger 
exchange of parliamentarians between Mexico and 
Canada than has taken place up to the present time. I 
should also like to see a larger exchange between Mexican 
and Canadian businessmen. I am satisfied that to many 
Canadian businessmen, Mexico is a country that means 
very little. That is not the case. It is a country of expand- 
ing markets. The projected population increase from 56 
million today to 125 million by the end of the century is a 
good indication of that. 


Mexico is a country that is well disposed towards 
Canada, and I hope we will be able to expand our contacts 
with it. The opportunities for trade between Canada and 
Mexico are increasing. There are many products which we 
grow that cannot be grown in Mexico, and vice versa. 


Honourable senators, it is not my intention to take up 
much of your time in discussing this subject today. How- 
ever, I think it is important to emphasize that Mexico is a 
country which has a great deal to offer Canada. It is rich 
in experience, rich in opportunities, rich in its heritage. I 
should like to see a much more aggressive policy on the 
part of our tourist industry in arranging for more Canadi- 
ans to spend time in Mexico, particularly in the winter 
when they enjoy a very pleasant climate. It is not much 
farther to Mexico than it is to California or Florida. In 
addition to the warm climate you have the added advan- 
tage of going to a completely different civilization, an 
ancient civilization, and a country that is rich in its herit- 
age, in the arts, in literature, in music, and so forth. I am 
sure Canadians would benefit greatly from the cultivation 
of a greater knowledge of that country. 


I hope that the Canadian Parliament will arrange for 
more exchanges with the Mexican Parliament; I hope that 
Canadian chambers of commerce will arrange for more 
exchanges than have taken place in the past between 
Canadian and Mexican businessmen; and I particularly 
hope that the ordinary Canadian citizen will take advan- 
tage of the opportunities that are offered by the various 
tour packages under which they can visit that country. It 
is not an expensive trip. You can go to Mexico and spend 
some time there for less than it costs to go from Western 
Canada to Europe. It is the one country in the northern 
hemisphere that offers a completely different background 
in civilization, history, language and literature, and a visit 
is very well worthwhile. 
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@ (1540) 


I should like to see the Parliament of Canada, at the 
earliest opportunity, arrange for an invitation to Mexican 
parliamentarians to visit Canada. It is true that we have 
had some visits, but they were of relatively small groups. I 
should like many more to come, and arrangements made 
whereby Canadian parliamentarians could have an oppor- 
tunity to go to Mexico, explore the country and get to 
know the people. 


In addition to visits by parliamentarians I think it is 
important that businessmen, through chambers of com- 
merce and other business organizations, go out of their 
way to explore the opportunities that lie literally on our 
doorstep on this continent—opportunities that offer a 
market for some of our products which Mexico cannot 
produce, and opportunities for them to supply us with 
goods that we cannot produce. 

Honourable senators, I thought I would take these few 
moments to tell you of our experiences in Mexico. The 
Canadian businessmen, from Ontario to British Columbia, 


who went to Mexico for three weeks in April of this year 
all want to go again. They all returned with a new feeling 
for, and a new appreciation of, our neighbour one country 
removed on the North American continent. 


A visit to Mexico is a different experience from one to 
the United States. It does not cost much more, and you are 
in a completely different and exciting civilization. I sug- 
gest, therefore, that Canada should lose no time in seeking 
the opportunity to provide the means by which Canadians 
can spend more time in Mexico. Particularly, we should 
find means of inviting the Mexicans to spend more time in 
Canada, because to the majority of them this is the great 
land of wide open spaces, the land of the frozen north, and 
it is high time that this ancient idea was completely 
dispelled. We would be mutual benefactors if there were a 
greater exchange between our peoples. 


The Hon. the Speaker: As no other honourable senator 
wishes to participate, this inquiry is considered as having 
been debated. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, May 20, at 8 p.m. 
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Tuesday, May 20, 1975 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The hon. The Speaker informed the Senate that a 
message had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Rodriguez has 
been substituted for that of Mr. Brewin on the list of 
members appointment to serve on the Special Joint Com- 
mittee on Immigration policy. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Canadian National Railways for the 
year ended December 31, 1974, pursuant to section 40 
of the Canadian National Railways Act, Chapter C-10, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Canadian National Railways Securi- 
ties Trust for the year ended December 31, 1974, pur- 
suant to section 17 of the Canadian National Railways 
Capital Revision Act, Chapter 311, R.S.C., 1952. 


PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES (INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS) ACT 


BILL TO AMEND— FIRST READING 
Senator Perrault presented Bill S-25, to amend the 


Privileges and Immunities (International Organizations) 
NG 

Bill read first time. 

Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 

Motion agreed to. 


INDUSTRY 
CANADIAN TEXTILE PROBLEMS—QUESTION ANSWERED 
Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on May 13 last 
Senator Cameron asked the following question: 


Could the Leader of the Government give us some 
idea of the dollar value of the suits or suiting ma- 
terials brought in from Taiwan and/or Hong Kong ina 
year? 

The answer, which consists of statistical detail, is as 
follows: 


Suits—all types (men’s, women’s, children’s)—not 


necessarily fine, unstructured (a term used for casual): 


Hong Kong—Fine and Sport (except knitted) $1.3 
million 
Taiwan $281,000 
(Total Canadian Import $8,212,000, including figures 
for Hong Kong and Taiwan). 
Suits made of knitted fabric: 
Hong Kong $1,082,000 
Taiwan $604,000 
This makes a total import for suits of all types, 
including knits, as follows: 
Hong Kong $2,382,000 
Taiwan $885,000 
It is not possible for me to quote exact figures for 
materials imported for suiting purposes as materials may 
be directed to end users and made up into a number of 
clothing articles such as skirts, slacks, jackets, dresses, 
coats, et cetera. 


PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION BILL 
SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, May 15, the debate 
on the motion of Senator Hays for second reading of Bill 
C-32, to impose a charge on the export of crude oil and 
certain petroleum products, to provide compensation for 
certain petroleum costs and to regulate the price of 
Canadian crude oil and natural gas in interprovincial and 
export trade. 


Hon. Harry Hays: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honourable Senator Hays speaks now, his speech 
will have the effect of closing the debate on the motion for 
second reading of this bill. 


Senator Hays: Honourable senators, in his remarks the 
other day Senator Manning pointed out that Bill C-32 is 
one of the most important bills to have come before Parlia- 
ment in a long time. That is so because the bill deals with 
something upon which we are all dependent: energy in all 
of its many forms. 


I am not going to reply to the contributions made in the 
Senate, because this has been ably done by the Leader in 
the Senate, by Senator Manning, by Senator Grosart, and 
also by my colleague Senator Prowse. All of these have 
covered the subject very well. 


I would, however, just like to leave with you, before 
moving second reading, the suggestion that the bill 
go to the Senate Standing Committee on Banking, Trade 
and Commerce, a few ideas that have occurred to me. The 
province that I come from, Alberta, supplies a great deal of 
the conventional oil and conventional gas that is produced 
from fossil fuels in Canada. This is a depleting industry. 
The jurisdictions respecting this particular field, as we all 
know, were left with the provinces, provided that the fuel 
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in question was within the province concerned. I do not 
want to go into the constitutional problems that have been 
raised, but I should emphasize that it is only one of the 
many forms of energy that we have in Alberta and, indeed, 
all over Canada. One day we will have to take a long 
look—and probably the Upper House is as good a place as 
any to initiate such a study—at how we are going to 
handle all forms of energy that Canada possesses. 


If you fly from the Yukon to the 49th parallel, any time 
between September and July, you will fly over probably 
the greatest watershed in the world. It is covered with 
snow that falls on the Rocky Mountains for eight to 10 
months a year, and sometimes even for 12 months. When I 
had the honour of being in Mr. Pearson’s Cabinet I think in 
some way I was responsible for initiating the Saskatche- 
wan-Nelson River basin study of the eastern slopes of the 
Rockies. It was hoped that the study would eventually 
benefit all of Canada, not only as to our water resources 
but also our hydroelectric power. Few Canadians realize 
the fantastic amount of electricity that can be generated 
from water running off mountains that are 8,000 or 9,000 
feet high, and from the water running right across the 
Prairies, some of it going into the Arctic and some of it 
into the Great Lakes. There has always been a question as 
to the ownership of this water, and the sooner we establish 
our priorities the better off Canadians are going to be, 
because none of us can live alone. We have often heard it 
said that there are no islands, that we are all part of the 
mainland. I wanted to mention water because it is one of 
our most important resources. I am sure that our friends to 
the south would be very happy if all our water could be 
made to flow south. Studies have been made as to how the 
rest of Canada would be affected if our water did, indeed, 
flow south instead of north and east. 


We should also think of the great coal fields in this area. 
No one knows how much coal we have. Some, who claim to 
know, say that we probably have the greatest coal fields in 
the world. When Hitler ran out of conventional oil in the 
last Great War, his scientists were able to produce energy 
by gasifying coal that was brought up from 4,000 to 5,000 
feet below ground, and it took the whole world, with all 
the technology then available, to defeat him. Such matters 
make us realize just how important our energy is for the 
rest of Canada. 


@ (2010) 


I think of many things that I do and am more familiar 
with in the field of agriculture. When we supply 35 per 
cent of the meat consumed in Toronto and Montreal, I 
wonder what I, as a Canadian and an Albertan, would do 
without that market. Then, looking at the other side of the 
coin, when I buy a Massey-Harris tractor for $25,000 or 
$30,000, I wonder what I would do without it, and if we did 
not have the manufacturers of Eastern Canada. So, we are 
dependent upon one another. 


When my good friend Peter Lougheed, whom I have 
known for 25 years, and my friend Gerald Regan, whom I 
travelled with many times when he was in the other place, 
were making their statements at the first ministers’ con- 
ference, I think, if the shoes had been on the other feet, 
that Peter Lougheed would have taken the position Gerald 
Regan took, and Gerald Regan would have taken the 
position Peter Lougheed took. So the question really is 


this: Is it “Canada first”, or is it “me first”? These are the 
things we have to be truly big about, because if we are not 
then we are indeed all going to be the losers. 


A study of history tells us that all wars have been 
caused by boundary lines. I cannot but think that if 
Canadians today were asked to sit down and draw the 
boundaries of the provinces, they would not draw them as 
they were drawn in the past. They would probably have 
the Prairie provinces together from the 49th parallel to the 
Arctic, Ontario and Quebec together, and the Maritimes 
united. Sir John Ormond told me in New Zealand a long 
time ago, “You will never have all your problems in 
Canada resolved until you do what we did in the late 
1890s, and that is do away with the boundary lines.” 


Honourable senators, these are some of our great prob- 
lems. Bill C-32 is a bill that I hope will not have to be used, 
and that instead the provinces can get together to resolve 
these problems that so greatly affect all Canadians. This is 
a good bill, and I commend it to you because I think it can 
be used as a means to make things better for all Canadi- 
ans—that is, if it has to be used, but I hope that will not 
happen. 


If this bill receives second reading, then I shall move 
that it be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce. I know that honourable 
senators have many questions that cannot be answered 
here, and in committee the officials will make themselves 
available to answer such questions. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


On motion of Senator Hays, bill referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILL 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK OF CANADA—SECOND 
READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Harry Hays moved the second reading of Bill S-24, 
to incorporate the National Commercial Bank of Canada. 


He said: Honourable senators, I apologize for being on 
my feet twice in one evening. 


Senator Flynn: Why not? 
Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Hays: Bill S-24, an act to incorporate the Na- 
tional Commercial Bank of Canada, is a short bill, but one 
about which the petitioners feel keenly. I can probably 
explain it best by referring to one of their brochures. 


In summary, the proposal is to form a new Canadian 
chartered bank, which will become a specialized, business- 
oriented bank throughout Canada and internationally. It 
is hoped that the name of the bank, as I mentioned, will be 
the National Commercial Bank of Canada. The authorized 
capital will be $40 million—four million shares at a par 
value of $10—of which $22 million, or two million shares at 
an issue price of $11, has been subscribed. Of the first 
issue, $2 million will be a contribution to the bank’s rest 
account. Canadian institutions, primarily pension plans, 
will be offered the main opportunity to participate. The 
head office will be in Vancouver, British Columbia. 
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The proposed new bank will be a “wholesale” bank, and 
will need branches in only the main commercial centres of 
each Canadian region. These branches will be low in 
overhead, and their management teams will consist of a 
small number of competent persons who are specialists in 
the commercial interest of their region. 

They will specialize their lending in higher yielding 
business loans, resource financing, real estate financing, 
term loans, loans to small businesses, and the like. The 
risk that is sometimes associated with these assets will be 
minimized by close, specialized management and forms of 
insurance, such as mortgage insurance. 


The new bank will offer commercially-oriented services, 
including financial counselling. It will decentralize man- 
agement responsibilities; it will be innovative and will 
participate in the development of new ventures, including 
those involving new Canadian technology. It will seek 
“wholesale” deposits, primarily term. It will, in effect, be 
buying money in the principal money markets. 


The sponsor of the National Commercial Bank of 
Canada is Boyd, Stott & McDonald Limited. A short look 
at Boyd, Stott & McDonald and their background may 
explain why they feel they possess the qualifications to 
sponsor a new chartered bank. I shall give honourable 
senators a rundown of the six provisional directors of the 
bank. 


@® (2020) 


In 1960, Bill McDonald was with the Bank of Nova 
Scotia. He developed that bank’s mortgage portfolio. 
Michael Boyd was with Greenshields Incorporated, work- 
ing in the area of corporate development. Together with 
their colleagues, their joint efforts on behalf of their 
corporations resulted in the formation of several financial 
intermediaries. 


The Mortgage Insurance Company of Canada, MICC, 
was incorporated by special act of Parliament in 1963 to 
insure first mortgages that were of greater ratio, relative 
to the value of a residential property, than was at that 
time allowed as an investment under the life insurance, 
trust and loans companies acts. 


Central Covenants Limited was incorporated to hold 
that part of the first mortgages insured by the MICC that 
was above the allowable limit. The combined effect of 
these companies was to replace expensive second mort- 
gages by higher ratio first mortgages, allowing Canadians 
to save money on the cost of financing their homes and 
creating a vehicle whereby the traditional Canadian mort- 
gage institutions could take advantage of a higher ratio 
mortgage market without increased risk. 


The value of these institutions was shown by a gradual 
raising of the allowable ratio ceiling on mortgages by the 
federal government. Central Covenants Limited, because 
of this lifting of the ratio restrictions, became redundant 
to its original purpose and developed into a regular mort- 
gage company with assets today of some $75 million. 
MICC continued to play a highly significant role in the 
Canadian mortgage market. It wrote $2 billion worth of 
private mortgage insurance in 1974. 


Another company established in much the same way 
was Home Capital Funds Incorporated, an American com- 
pany. I shall not dwell on that. In 1964, the company, 


[Senator Hays.] 


which was eventually to become BSM, was incorporated. 
Since that time BSM has created several new financial 
intermediaries, some for its own account and some for 
others. Morguard Trust Company, in which it has an 80 
per cent interest, is a principal force in the mortgage 
banking field. It was begun in 1966, and now has over $600 
million potential portolio of mortgages under administra- 
tion. 


From that it will be seen that the directors or principals 
of the proposed new bank are responsible people. We 
should give serious consideration to passing Bill S-24 to 
start this new bank. There will be six provisional direc- 
tors, all of whom are outstanding Canadians. 


Honourable senators, if this bill receives second reading 
I intend to move that it be referred to the appropriate 
committee. 


Senator Heath: Is there any provision for a restriction 
on the percentage of shares that can be owned or con- 
trolled by individual, corporate or government sharehold- 
ers? 


Senator Hays: This will be a private bank, and its 
innovators would like to see, as principal shareholders, 
Canadian institutions, primarily pension plans. There may 
be 25 such institutions, each holding 4 per cent of the 
shares. There are laws to ensure percentage of holdings. 


That is the general makeup of the bank. It is a wholesale 
bank, and it will be a private bank. 


Senator Molson: When my honourable friend says it 
will be a “wholesale” bank, does he mean there will be no 
phase of its activities that deals with the ordinary, small 
individual; that there will be no banking for the ordinary, 
small operator or depositor? I am not quite clear about the 
term “wholesale” in this case. 


Senator Hays: It will be involved in deposits and loans, 
but it will not have branches all over the country or be 
staffed in the same way as our chartered banks. It would 
participate in lending money to small businesses; it would 
also be involved in mortgages, and so forth. It might even 
be a “walk-up,” only more substantial, than the suitcase 
banks we have in Canada today. 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudieére): What is a “suitcase 
bank?” 


Senator Hays: Well, a person who does his banking out 
of a suitcase. He makes loans and accepts deposits out of a 
suitcase. There are many in that field in Canada today. 


Senator Bourget: Do you supply the suitcase, too? 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I move the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Senator Molson: Or postponement? 


Senator Grosart: Adjournment. New rules. 
On motion of Senator Grosart, debate adjourned. 


CRIMINAL CODE (COMMUTATION OF DEATH 
SENTENCE) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, March 20, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Robichaud for second 
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reading of Bill S-21, to amend the Criminal Code (commu- 
tation of death sentence). 


Hon. Joan Neiman: Honourable senators, it has been 
some time since we have debated the motion of Senator 
Robichaud for second reading of Bill S-21. Apart from the 
fact that there has been other urgent and prior business 
which has occupied this chamber, I felt that the contents 
of Bill S-21 were of such importance that I wanted to take 
some time to review the various factors and problems that 
the bill itself raises. Hopefully, I will have a few well- 
educated comments which may be of some help to us in 
that regard. 


I might say that I have tried to atone for the delay I 
have caused in continuing the debate on the motion for 
second reading by preparing an inordinately long speech, 
and I hope honourable senators will bear with me. 


As honourable senators will recall, Bill S-21 provoked a 
good deal of discussion about capital punishment. My 
views on that subject are on record. I do not propose to 
speak to that particular matter this evening, particularly 
since we also have Bill S-23 before us. I would prefer 
simply to confine my remarks to Bill S-21 itself. 


I have carefully read and re-read the speech made by 
Senator Robichaud in moving second reading of Bill S-21, 
as well as the speeches of those who have preceded me in 
this debate. There is obviously some confusion and indeci- 
sion among us as to what Senator Robichaud seeks to do, 
and what in fact this bill could accomplish. 


If Senator Robichaud’s purpose is to obtain the approval 
of the Senate to restrict the royal prerogative, and any 
other power that rests with the government to commute 
the sentence of death, I believe he cannot succeed, either 
on procedural or constitutional grounds. I would go even 
further, and say that I believe the majority of honourable 
senators, regardless of the views they hold on capital 
punishment, could not support the principle of curtailing 
the royal prerogative of mercy. I stress the “principle” of 
that ancient right; not the practice of administering it, 
which many people are questioning today. 


If, on the other hand, Senator Robichaud’s primary 
desire is to focus attention and to provoke discussion on 
the legitimate worries of our citizens regarding the rising 
tide of crime and violence in our country, and the underly- 
ing questions as to whether we as a government are doing 
our best to stem it and turn it back, to punish appropriate- 
ly those who threaten us and to support those who are 
selected to protect us, then he has succeeded very well 
indeed. 


@ (2030) 


Because the prerogative of mercy is of prime interest 
today and is being hotly debated by many people who may 
not understand its historic origins or its application, I 
should like to read into the record one of the clearest 
descriptions of this power that I have found. It is con- 
tained in a report of a “Committee appointed to Inquire 
into the Principles and Procedures followed in the Remis- 
sion Service of the Department of Justice of Canada.” This 
report was prepared at the request of the then Minister of 
Justice, the Honourable Stuart S. Garson. The distin- 
guished members of the committee that prepared this 


report were headed by Mr. Justice Gerald Fauteux. I quote 
the opening paragraphs of chapter IV: 


The prerogative powers consist of all the special 
dignities, liberties, privileges, powers and royalties 
allowed by the common law to the Crown, which have 
not been taken away by statute. One of the important 
prerogatives that remains vested in Her Majesty in 
right of Canada is the royal prerogative of mercy. 
Under it a pardon may be granted to any person 
convicted of a criminal offence or the punishment 
imposed by the court in respect of the offence may be 
commuted or remitted. 


In Canada the power is exercised by the Governor 
General on behalf of the Queen. The Letters Patent 
that constitute the office of Governor General of 
Canada direct, in effect, that the Governor General 
shall not exercise the royal prerogative of mercy with- 
out first receiving the advice of the Privy Council for 
Canada in capital cases, and at least one of his Minis- 
ters in other cases. 


In addition to this all-embracing prerogative power, 
there are several Acts of Parliament that authorize the 
granting of similar relief to offenders. 


I quote from the next paragraph: 


The wider power conferred upon the Governor Gen- 
eral by the Letters Patent is not affected by the 
narrower statutory powers. In the result, this combi- 
nation of prerogative and statutory powers provides a 
useful flexibility which assures that, ultimately at 
least, relief can be granted in all deserving cases. Such 
a combination of sources of relief existing under the 
British system of government is also to be found in 
other countries. 

Senator Connolly was quite correct in stating that there 
are twin sources of this power. There is the ancient right 
of the Crown to bestow mercy, older than Parliament 
itself, which was transferred absolutely to the Governor 
General by letters patent in 1947. In addition, the Govern- 
ment of Canada has had the statutory power to commute 
sentences, including sentences of death, since Confedera- 
tion. I have here a photocopy of chapter 29 of the Statutes 
of Canada, 32-33 Victoria, 1869, in which the provisions are 
contained for statutory commutation of sentences. I may 
say that there is the further provision in the statute of 
1869, section 129, which reads: 

Nothing in this Act shall or doth in any manner 
limit or affect Her Majesty’s Royal prerogative of 
mercy. 

So at least since Confederation we have had these two 
sources of commutation. 

Incidentally, I might go even further than Senator Con- 
nolly. I know of no occasion since Confederation when the 
royal prerogative of mercy, as distinct from the statutory 
power, was exercised. However, I really did not do a 
thorough research on that point, and I could be wrong. 


To return to Bill S-21, Senator Robichaud has stated that 
what he is trying to accomplish by amending section 
684(1) of the Criminal Code is to restrict the right of the 
Governor in Council to commute a sentence of death 
unless certain conditions are met. This is substantially 
what Bill S-21 proposes, and, if passed, could only 
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achieve—that is, a limitation upon the statutory right of 
commutation. 


On the other hand, the opening phrase of the suggested 
amendment to section 684(1) is: 


Notwithstanding anything in this Act or in any 
other law or prerogative— 


That appears to indicate an attempt to affect the royal 
prerogative. Moreover, although Senator Robichaud stated 
that the purpose of the bill is to remove from the Governor 
in Council the authority to exercise clemency—and this is 
confirmed in the explanatory note accompanying the 
bill—he referred a couple of times during the course of his 
speech to the royal prerogative. His closing remarks con- 
tained this observation: 


I want it to be crystal clear that I believe in the royal 
prerogative, provided it is exercised on a recommenda- 
tion from the trial judge or the jury for clemency, or 
when a jury cannot agree on a recommendation for 
clemency. 


Since those are the conditions set out in Bill S-21, it 
seems apparent that the proposed legislation is meant to 
abridge both the royal prerogative of mercy and the statu- 
tory power of clemency. That inference was obviously 
drawn by subsequent speakers in the debate, and I recall 
an exchange between Senator Grosart and Senator Asselin 
during the course of Senator Connolly’s speech. That is 
reinforced by the fact that the sponsor of the bill has not 
sought to correct this misapprehension, if in fact it is one. 


This, then, leaves us with a dilemma. If we consider Bill 
S-21 as introduced, ignoring for a moment the implications 
of that word “prerogative” in the opening sentence, we 
must accept the fact that it would only partially amend or 
affect a particular provision in our law. If we assume that 
it was intended also to abridge the royal prerogative, then 
the sponsor is faced with almost insurmountable proce- 
dural and constitutional difficulties. Several honourable 
senators are obviously aware that they exist, and Senator 
Bélisle in particular mentioned them in some detail. 


I do not want to repeat all that is now on record regard- 
ing Bill S-21 but, on the assumption that it was intended 
to affect the royal prerogative of mercy, I should like to 
state briefly what I see to be its principal and even fatal 
defects. 


Royal prerogatives may be limited, held in abeyance or 
abrogated by act of Parliament. An old rule of the common 
law holds that the rights and prerogatives of the Crown 
could only be changed or repealed by the express and clear 
terms of a statute. That rule was codified in our Interpre- 
tation Act and upheld in an appeal to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords in Re Silver Brothers Limited, 
(1932) Appeal Cases, page 514. That case held that, by 
virtue of section 16 of the Interpretation Act, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1906, some such general declaration as 
“notwithstanding anything in this or any law or statute,” 
which was intended to affect the rights of the Crown, is 
not itself sufficient unless it is also expressly stated in the 
provision that the Crown is to be bound thereby. That, of 
course, is the general phraseology of the first paragraph of 
Bill S-21, and that, according to the highest judicial au- 
thority, in itself could vitiate the legislation. 


{Senator Neiman. ] 


There is an added interesting complication. The Privy 
Council decision was based on section 16 of our Interpre- 
tation Act of 1906, which read: 


No provision or enactment in any act shall affect, in 
any manner whatsoever, the rights of His Majesty, his 
heirs or successors, unless it is expressly stated there- 
in that His Majesty shall be bound thereby. 


@ (2040) 


That language is strong and precise. It makes it apparent 
why the House of Lords came to the decision it did. 


The present version of the provision is not nearly so 
clear. Section 16 of the Interpretation Act today states: 


No enactment is binding on Her Majesty or affects 
Her Majesty or Her Majesty’s rights or prerogatives in 
any manner, except only as therein mentioned or 
referred to. 


The section now appears to be quite a bit more general— 
vague, if you wish—than the previous section. I under- 
stand that in England it has been held that, if an act does 
not expressly abolish a prerogative but simply covers the 
sphere of the prerogative, then the said prerogative is in 
abeyance so long as the statute remains in force. That, 
possibly, could happen with this particular bill. I do not 
know if that judicial decision, which I assume it to be, has 
been recognized by Canadian courts, but it is obvious that 
the effect of the wording of Bill S-21 would require some 
careful legal interpretation. 


As I have mentioned, there has been an explicit provi- 
sion in our criminal law, at least as far back as the 
Statutes of Victoria, 1869, that nothing in the act govern- 
ing that law shall limit or affect Her Majesty’s royal 
prerogative of mercy. That provision is now contained in 
section 686 of the Criminal Code. As several honourable 
senators have pointed out, Bill S-21 does not allude to or 
attempt to repeal it. It therefore remains in full force and 
effect. If this bill were effectively to abrogate the royal 
prerogative of mercy, it might be sufficient for it simply to 
state that “section 686 is hereby repealed,” or, in accord- 
ance with the Privy Council decision made on section 16, 
it might have to go further and state as well that “the 
royal prerogative of mercy is limited in its application to 
the same conditions laid down for the statutory powers of 
commutation in the proposed amendment to section 
684(1). 

It is my opinion that the defects I have mentioned are of 
such a serious kind that they affect the fundamental 
nature of the bill itself and so could not be cured by 
amendments either here or in committee. However, even if 
I am wrong, Bill S-21, as of now, lacks an essential ele- 
ment: the consent of the Crown. 


I refer you to Erskine May’s Treatise on the Laws, 
Privileges, Proceedings and Usages of Parliament, Seven- 
teenth Edition, 1964. What I am about to read is found at 
page 8. It is from the description of the constituent parts 
of the Parliament of the United Kingdom: 


The Crown of these realms is hereditary, being 
subject, however, to special limitations by Parliament; 
and the King or Queen has ever enjoyed, by prescrip- 
tion, custom and law, the chief place in Parliament 
and the sole executive power. The right of succession 
and the prerogatives of the Crown itself are, however, 
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subject to limitations and change by legislative pro- 
cess with the consent and authority of the sovereign. 


While studying this bill, I was referred to the debates in 
the other place when an historical amendment to the 
Petition of Right Act was introduced by the then Minister 
of Justice, the Honourable Stuart Garson, in 1951. That 
bill sought to abrogate an age-old prerogative of the 
Crown by abolishing the necessity of the subject’s obtain- 
ing a Governor General’s fiat; that is, his permission, 
before taking proceedings against the Crown. Having 
studied the original act and amendment during my days in 
law school, I found it a fascinating exercise to read the 
actual record in Hansard of that significant milestone in 
Canada’s constitutional history. 


When the Minister of Justice moved second reading of 
the Petition of Right Act without having indicated that he 
had obtained the Queen’s consent to the bill, that stalwart 
defender of the Crown and of our Constitution, the right 
honourable member from Prince Albert, then of Lake 
Centre, promptly brought him to task. He said: 


Before dealing in general with this bill I would say 
to the Minister of Justice (Mr. Garson) that I have 
some doubts as to whether his manner of introducing 
this bill will give legality to the bill when it becomes 
law. As the minister has stated, since the days of 
Edward I the king has been in the position of superi- 
ority in so far as his relations with his subjects are 
concerned. 


And he went on to say that he felt that if this consent was 
not given, he very much doubted whether the bill could be 
considered legal. 


The right honourable member then illustrated his point 
by recalling similar legislation which was introduced a 
few years previously in the United Kingdom. Interestingly 
enough, that government bill was first introduced in the 
House of Lords where the Lord Chancellor used these 
words: 


In moving the second reading of the bill, I have it in 
command to acquaint the house that His Majesty the 
King, having been informed of the contents of the 
Crown Proceedings Bill, is prepared to place the inter- 
ests of the Crown at the disposal of Parliament in 
connection with the bill. 


Later, when the bill went to the House of Commons, the 
Attorney General in moving second reading used almost 
the identical language to indicate again that the consent of 
the Queen had been obtained. That would appear to refute 
Senator Bélisle’s supposition that a bill requiring the 
Queen’s consent can only be introduced in the House of 
Commons. It would appear obvious from the precedent we 
have here that it would be quite in order to introduce such 
a bill in the Senate, provided the requisite consent was 
obtained and so declared. 


In the debate in the Committee of the Whole on the 
Petition of Right Act the Minister of Justice pointed out 
that, because the introduction of the bill had been forecast 
in the previous Speech from the Throne, the only requisite 
was to indicate some time before third reading that the 
Queen’s consent to the measure had been obtained. That 
was done. It is significant to note that on subsequent 
measures of a similar kind—for instance, the Crown Lia- 


bility Act of 1952—the Minister of Justice made an oral 
statement of the Queen’s consent before the bill was intro- 
duced for first reading. 


At this point I am not at all certain that a member can 
effectively sponsor a private bill which would in any way 
affect the royal prerogative. Even if he could do so, it is 
obvious that he would first have to arrange through the 
government leader to obtain the Queen’s consent to the 
proposed measure. Since I am certain that this govern- 
ment would not in any case approve of the principle of 
abrogating the royal prerogative of mercy, I cannot believe 
that the government leader in the Senate would recom- 
mend to his colleagues in Privy Council that such a pro- 
posal be considered. 


As Bourinot states on page 414 of his Parliamentary 
Procedure: 


If the introducer of a bill finds, from statements of a 
minister, that the royal assent will be withheld, he has 
no other alternative open to him except to withdraw 
the measure. 


I do not know if the sponsor of this bill has tried to 
determine whether he could obtain that consent of Parlia- 
ment, but in any case I very much doubt that he would get 
itt, 

Perhaps I should make one more observation. If we were 
to consider Bill S-21 on the basis that it purports to limit 
only the statutory power of commutation, then I have a 
feeling that it should contain some reference to and poss- 
ibly an amendment of section 670 of the Criminal Code, 
because that is the section which sets out how a trial judge 
will determine and record whether or not the individual 
members of a jury are prepared to make a recommenda- 
tion, either for or against mercy. Since I do not believe 
that any of us are really considering the bill on that basis, 
we probably do not have to pursue that particular line of 
inquiry any further. 

As to the principle which underlies Bill S-21, that is that 
the royal prerogative of mercy or the statutory power to 
commute a sentence of death should in any way be lim- 
ited, I am totally opposed to it. Several honourable sena- 
tors before me have expressed their objections and their 
opposition to that concept far more eloquently than I can. 
I can only echo and support the views they have 
expressed. 


@ (2050) 


On the other hand, there are obviously many people 
who, regardless of their views on capital punishment, have 
great misgivings about the government’s exercise of cle- 
mency. Some have gone so far as to say that there has been 
a flouting of the will of Parliament in the exercise of that 
power. I simply cannot accept that view. 

I would remind honourable senators again that the gov- 
ernment’s right to commute a sentence of death, as well as 
the ancient prerogative of mercy, have been part of the 
statute law of Canada at least since we became a nation. 
They reflect the will of Parliament as much as any other 
federal statute or enactment, including those which 
empower the government to direct that a person shall be 
sentenced to death for certain offences. To be required to 
exercise any of those powers is the type of awesome 
responsibility that I am thankful I do not have to accept. 
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Because the issue of commutation is very much in our 
minds these days, I think it would be as well to remind 
ourselves of the painstakingly careful procedure which 
must be followed before each member of the cabinet 
decides whether or not to recommend to the Governor 
General that mercy be granted. It should be remembered 
that the trial judge is required by law to pronouce the 
sentence of death against a person who has been convicted 
of a capital offence for which the penalty is prescribed. On 
the other hand, no application for the mercy of the Crown 
is required. Every capital case is automatically considered 
by the cabinet. 


As soon as possible after a sentence of death has been 
pronounced, the trial judge is required to make a report to 
the ministry of the Solicitor General. It is a detailed 
summary of the important features of the case. It reviews 
the evidence which has been adduced for the prosecution 
and the defence, and it comments on any questions of law 
that may have arisen. Where there is conflicting evidence, 
the judge may be invited by the cabinet to express his 
opinion as to the weight to be given to the evidence. The 
report, of course, would include a summary, in accordance 
with section 670 of the Criminal Code, of the reeommenda- 
tions either for or against clemency, and of those who 
chose to make no recommendation. 


Even before all avenues of appeal have been exhausted, 
the Solicitor General will endeavour to get permission 
from defence counsel to have the convicted person exam- 
ined by two independently appointed psychiatrists. If this 
is granted, their reports, along with any previous psychia- 
tric reports, the transcripts of evidence and the exhibits at 
trial, all appeal books, police reports from any police 
forces involved in the investigation of the case, petitions 
or letters from friends or relatives, representations from 
defence counsel—all these and any other material that 
may have any possible bearing on the case are assembled 
and given to each member of the cabinet for study and 
consideration. Each member must then make his own 
decision on the evidence before him as to whether the 
convicted person is deserving of mercy. 


Each of us here today has his and her set of religious 
and ethical concepts; our social and moral standards are 
firmly—perhaps too firmly—embedded in our souls and 
minds. I can well understand that if each of us were 
presented with the material that the cabinet must consider 
on commutation, we very likely would not all agree on 
what in the final analysis it all meant. Our perception as 
to what is even a fact is conditioned by the forces within 
us, by the knowledge we have as well as the knowledge we 
think we have. But if you were to come to a different 
decision from mine on what we conceive to be a given set 
of facts, I would believe that you had done so with as 
much conscience and responsibility as I hope I had. 


Senator Robichaud apparently believes that some of the 
abuses he sees in our present system would be corrected if 
it were left to the jury and the judge to decide who should 
live and who should die. I cannot believe that many of 
them would want that dreadful responsibility. For as 
many centuries as our system of justice has allowed juries, 
their role has been to decide the guilt or innocence of the 
accused. The judge is required by law to pronounce a 
sentence of death, but even he knows there is a higher 


{Senator Neiman. ] 


authority which will make the ultimate decision. Section 
670 of the Criminal Code requires a trial judge to advise 
the jury that it is not required to bring in a recommenda- 
tion for or against clemency. If it does, of course, it would 
be a unanimous recommendation. If it does not, the judge 
polls the jurors individually, but some of them may still 
exercise their right to refuse to make a recommendation. 
The reasons why they would choose the latter course are 
their own. We can only speculate, but two of the most 
obvious might be that a juror retains some misgivings in 
his own mind as to whether a correct verdict has in fact 
been reached, or feels strongly that it is not any part of his 
responsibility to decide on whether or not a man should 
die. 

I have before me a list of all the men who have been 
sentenced to death since section 670 was enacted into law 
during the 1960-61 session of Parliament. If my count is 
correct, there have been 59 of them. As you know, the jury 
recommendations, or lack of them, are public knowledge. I 
have done a little investigation, which indicates that a 
minimum of 36 out of the 59 received a unanimous recom- 
mendation of mercy from the jury. My research has been a 
little complicated by the fact that the sentences of an 
additional seven men were automatically commuted when 
Bill C-168 came into force on January 1, 1968, because 
their crimes were no longer punishable by death. A total of 
16 did not receive a recommendation of any kind, but 
seven of those were the men I just mentioned who 
received automatic commutation when the law regarding 
capital murder was changed. 


Perhaps we should reflect on the fact that comparative- 
ly few jurors who took part in all those trials specifically 
recommended against clemency. Even in Moncton recent- 
ly, where feeling was undoubtedly inflamed by the brutal 
murders which occurred, the jury which convicted the two 
men declined to make any recommendation. 


The judge may include his own recommendation, if he 
so desires, but it is not made public so we have no readily 
available information on that particular aspect. However, 
with a little bit of digging I was able to find a couple of 
interesting facts. In all this list of 59 men, there was only 
one instance where the jury voted against clemency, but 
the judge recommended it. There was one instance where 
the jury voted for clemency, but the judge recommended 
against it. 

When one considers the record as we know it—and there 
are many factors about each case to which we are not 
privy—how can anyone state that the government has 
wantonly or capriciously used the powers vested in it? 
With great deference, I believe it has carefully and con- 
scientiously considered each case on its merits, and 
according to its standards as it conceives them; and who is 
to decide who has the greater wisdom? 


MOTION IN AMENDMENT—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Honourable senators, Bill S-21 has received careful con- 
sideration from this house. I am sure we have all benefited 
from the constructive and informed comment about a wide 
range of social and legal problems which its subject has 
engendered. Nevertheless, it is obvious that we remain 
divided as to what the bill seeks to do or, in fact, can 
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accomplish. I would therefore move the following amend- 
ment to the motion before us: 


That the bill be not now read a second time, but that 
the subject matter thereof be referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs. 


@ (2100) 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by Honourable Senator Robichaud, P.C., seconded by Hon- 
ourable Senator Eudes, that this bill be now read a second 
time. 


In amendment, it is moved by Honourable Senator 
Neiman, seconded by Honourable Senator Norrie, that this 
bill be not now read a second time but that the subject 


matter thereof be referred to the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion in amendment? 


Senator Robichaud: Honourable senators, I should like 
to see this bill referred to the Standing Senate Committee 
on Legal and Constitutional Affairs, but in the meantime I 
move that the debate on this motion in amendment be 
adjourned. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by Honourable Senator Robichaud, P.C., seconded by Hon- 
ourable Senator Eudes, that this debate be adjourned until 
the next sitting of the Senate. 

Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 

Motion agreed to. 

The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Capital Budget of the St. Lawrence Seaway Author- 
ity for the year ending December 31, 1975, pursuant to 
section 70(2) of the Financial Administration Act, 
Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, together with copy of Order 
in Council P.C. 1975-1066, dated May 8, 1975, approv- 
ing same. 


TAX TREATIES 


COUNTRIES WITH WHICH CANADA HAS CONCLUDED 
TREATIES OR CONVENTIONS—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on May 15 the 
Honourable Senator Grosart asked a question relating to 
tax treaties or conventions between Canada and certain 
countries in the matter of double taxation and fiscal eva- 
sion. He asked with what countries we had such tax 
treaties or conventions, or with what countries we were 
negotiating revisions of existing treaties. 


In reply to that question, I should like to provide the 
following information: 

Canada has now 16 double taxation agreements in force 
with other countries. They are: 


Australia Netherlands 
Denmark New Zealand 
Finland Norway 
France South Africa 
Germany Sweden 
Ireland Trinidad and Tobago 
Jamaica United Kingdom 
Japan United States of America 


Following the 1971 tax reform, the government 
announced its intention to renegotiate these existing 
agreements. To date, discussions with the following coun- 
tries have been held: 


Finland New Zealand 
France (concluded) Norway 
Germany Sweden 
Ireland Trinidad and Tobago 
Jamaica United Kingdom 
Netherlands United States of America 
After the 1971 tax reform, the government also 


announced its intention to expand its network of tax 
treaties. Discussions with the following countries have 
been held: 


Austria Liberia 
Bangladesh Malaysia 
Barbados Mexico 


Belgium Morocco 
Brazil Pakistan 
Dominican Republic Philippines 
India Portugal 
Indonesia Senegal 
Israel Singapore 
Italy Spain 
Ivory Coast Switzerland 
Kenya Tunisia 
Korea Zambia 


With respect to the question of the status of Canadians ~ 


in their relations with countries with which Canada does 
not have a double taxation convention, problems of double 
taxation may arise in certain cases. For example, Canadi- 
ans exercising professional activities, participating in 
cooperation or development assistance projects or general- 
ly investing in such countries, may encounter difficulties 
with the interaction of the Canadian and foreign tax 
systems. 


TWO-PRICE WHEAT BILL 
SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, May 15, the debate 
on the motion of Senator Molgat for second reading of Bill 
C-19, to provide for payments in respect of wheat pro- 
duced and sold in Canada for human consumption in 
Canada. 


Hon. John M. Macdonald: Honourable senators, before 
making a few remarks on Bill C-19, the Two-Price Wheat 
Act, perhaps I should mention once again that I do not 
have an agricultural background, just in case this does not 
become apparent in my discussion of the bill. 


Some hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 


Senator Macdonald: I have done some reading on the 
subject of wheat. I have read the proceedings in the other 
place and the reports of the Agriculture Committee of the 
House of Commons. Consequently, I have obtained a 
somewhat limited and wholly academic knowledge of the 
subject matter of the bill. Let me give you an example of 
what I mean. 


I read an article in the Encyclopaedia Britannica on this 
subject, and from that article alone it is obvious that the 
history of wheat would be a fascinating study. The article 
mentions that nearly all important civilizations are con- 
sidered to have been founded upon the production of 
cereals, and that wheat was probably one of the first 
cereals grown by man. Indeed, it states that in all proba- 
bility wheat was grown before there was any recorded 
history. Since wheat production required planting and 
harvesting on an annual basis, it meant that man had to 
settle in permanent locations to cultivate it, and so civili- 
zations grew. It is of interest also to note that of all the 
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cultivated land in the world, which is about 3,554 million 
acres, something over 536,800,000 acres is used for the 
growing of wheat. 


While reading about wheat I realized once again how 
fortunate it is for us that we in Canada can grow such 
huge crops of wheat. We produced 605 million bushels last 
year. It also occurred to me that perhaps we do not always 
appreciate what a tremendous factor and force wheat has 
been in the growth and development of Canada. The 
growing and selling of wheat is a great Canadian industry. 
It is an industry which is mainly concentrated, of course, 
in the Prairie provinces. But since it is a great Canadian 
industry, it is of benefit to all Canadians regardless of 
where they may live. 


Wheat has helped to make Canada a great trading 
nation; its sale abroad has certainly helped our balance of 
trade and it has provided us with foreign exchange so that 
we could buy abroad, and it has encouraged countries to 
which we sell wheat to sell to us more goods and thus both 
sides have benefited. 


If we agree that the growing and selling of wheat is a 
great Canadian industry, one which is of benefit to all 
Canadians, it follows in the most logical manner that if 
this industry needs some assistance then all of Canada is 
under an obligation to provide that assistance. This can be 
done by the Canadian consumer paying more for the end 
product, or by a government subsidy or by a combination 
of both measures. And, by providing the consumer subsidy 
under Bill C-19 the government is not breaking new 
ground; it is not creating any new precedents. Subsidies to 
industry are part of our Canadian economic system. To 
mention just a few, subsidies have been provided for gold 
mining, for coal mining, for shipbuilding, for the fishing 
industry, and I don’t know how many more industries. Bill 
C-19 provides, as the title indicates, that there be a two- 
price system for wheat, a domestic price and an export 
price. What the bill does is stated in a very concise manner 
on page 53 of the report of the Canadian Wheat Board. It is 
as follows: 


... on September 11, 1973, the government introduced 
a two-price system for wheat used for human con- 
sumption in Canada. Under the system the prices to 
be charged to Canadian mills in the 1973-74 crop year 
under this policy are basis $3.25 per bushel for the 
basic grade of Spring Wheat and $5.75 for Durum. To 
compensate the board for having to sell at these lower 
prices to Canadian mills, the new system also pro- 
vided for a consumer subsidy to be paid to the board, 
being the difference between the prices to mills and 
the current export prices of these grains, with a max- 
imum subsidy in each case of $1.75 per bushel. 


As you know, this policy was not put into effect in 1973 
by statute because of various reasons, so it was put into 
effect by Order in Council. That was P.C. 1973-2689, dated 
September 11, 1973. But now it is to be enshrined in the 
law by this bill until July 31, 1980. 


It is of interest also, that the Wheat Board Report 
further states: 
Included in the operating results for the 1973-74 pool 
account for wheat are a total of $68,734,193 bushels of 
Spring and Durum Wheat applicable under the policy. 
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The subsidy related to these bushels amounted to 
$118,179,483, which has been included in the sales 
realizations of the pool account. 


Now, of course, the total amount of the subsidy will be 
somewhat higher than that as some payments were made 
to the Ontario Wheat Producers Marketing Board and also, 
I believe, to some individual producers. 


Honourable senators, while the principle of a two-price 
system for wheat has been in effect in Canada for the past 
few years, it has only been on a year-to-year basis. Under 
Bill C-19 the policy will become part of our statute law, to 
remain in effect, as I have said, until the end of July, 1980. 


@ (1410) 


The principle of a two-price wheat system has been 
generally accepted and has received general approval. 
However, a difference of opinion has developed as to the 
details of the bill. Senator Argue in his speech on May 15 
last stated in a clear and understandable manner exactly 
the main objection, which is that while the act is to 
remain in force until July 31, 1980, there is no escalator 
clause to take care of any increase in the cost of produc- 
tion. In my opinion this is a very valid objection. I have 
seen no figures, but I expect that the cost of producing 
wheat must have increased since September 1973. I do not 
believe anyone would be sufficiently rash to suggest that 
there is a guarantee against any further increase in the 
cost of production between now and 1980. Therefore, if the 
$3.25 and the subsidy of $1.75 gave a reasonable return to 
the producer of the grade of wheat involved when it was 
first given them, it is only logical to assume that he should 
receive a higher price as his costs increase. I understand, 
also, that the grade in question, No. 1 Canada Western Red 
Spring wheat, which is 13.5 per cent protein, is the most 
expensive to grow. Even if the prices provided in this bill 
are acceptable today, who knows what may happen in the 
next few years? I appreciate that clause 5.(3) is intended 
to provide a measure of protection. But, like Senator 
Argue, I do not feel that it will prove to be very effective. 
I, too, believe that the bill would be greatly improved by 
providing an escalator clause, or some type of indexing. In 
my opinion the producer of the wheat in question, and 
indeed, of all other grades of wheat, is entitled to a fair 
and reasonable return, not only for his labour but on his 
investment. He is also entitled, in my opinion, to extra 
compensation for the risks which are part of his work. 
Many factors are involved in both the growing and selling 
of wheat, over which the producer has no control. They are 
factors which can adversely affect him. If the weather is 
bad he runs the risk of a poor crop, or no crop. Even if 
there is a large crop, the grades may be down, as happened 
in the past year, in which case he would be again adverse- 
ly affected by circumstances beyond his control. I believe 
that all these aspects should be taken into account when 
discussing the price a wheat producer should receive. 

While Bill C-19 will be helpful, I wholly agree with 
Senator Argue in his statement that, while this is a moder- 
ately good bill, with one or two amendments it could be 
made into an excellent bill. 


Some hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Bourget: We have a new farming expert on the 
other side of the house. 
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The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Molgat, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator McDonald, that this bill be now read a 
second time. Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to 
adopt the motion? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: When shall this bill be read a 
third time? 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, I move that the 
bill be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Agriculture. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by Senator Petten, seconded by Senator Giguere, that the 
bill be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Agriculture. Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to 
adopt the motion? 


Senator Molson: Honourable senators, on a point of 
order, I question whether it is correct to have the motion 
presented and seconded by members of the Senate who are 
not in the chamber. In my opinion it would have been 
more correct for the motion to have been moved on their 
behalf, or for two other senators to have moved and 
seconded the motion. 


The Hon. the Speaker: I put the question in the names 
of Senator Petten and Senator Giguére. They are both 
here. 


Senator Flynn: They know enough about it too. 
Motion agreed to. 


CRIME AND VIOLENCE 


PROPOSED SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE—DEBATE 
CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator McGrand, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Eudes: 

That the Senate considers it desirable that a special 
committee of the Senate be established at an early 
date to inquire into and report upon crime and vio- 
lence in contemporary Canadian society.—(Honour- 
able Senator Petten). 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, as Senator Des- 
ruisseaux has indicated a desire to continue this debate, 
does he have the consent of the Senate to do so? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Hon. Paul Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, it is 
warm today and therefore I do not intend to be long. 
[Translation] 


Two thousand years ago, Aesop voiced some advice that 
is still valid in this day and age: Beware of those who are 
unaware of their ignorance because they are dangerous. 

This does not apply to Senator McGrand, who intro- 
duced Wednesday last a motion to establish at an early 


{Senator Bourget. ] 


date a special committee of the Senate to inquire into and 
report upon crime and violence in contemporary Canadian 
society. His position and his views on the incidence of 
crime and violence in this country were brilliantly 
explained. He gave us food for thought. 


Senator McGrand, a well known and highly respected 
physician, has a vast experience of Canadian social 
problems. 


During his public career, he served for many years his 
fellow New Brunswickers as Minister of Health and Social 
Services. I believe he is now vice-president of the Canadi- 
an Federation of Humane Societies. His expertise on the 
matter now before this house is recognized. 

[English] 

I can go along with the greater part of the reasoning and 
argument of Senator McGrand on the incidence of crime 
and violence in our Canadian society. Moreover, I recog- 
nize the validity of the thinking of our experienced, dedi- 
cated and knowledgeable senator, and I support his 
motion. 


There has been little or no major Canadian study of 
crime and violence in our society. The problem has not yet 
been subjected to any serious analysis. Our human behavi- 
our regarding crime and violence in Canadian society 
needs to be looked into, and an inquiry into the causes of 
the increase would help in establishing effective deter- 
rents toward curbing it. 


It will be remembered by many senators that a few 
decades ago psychiatrists and psychologists were strongly 
advising parents not to punish, correct or reprimand their 
children, and never to inflict bodily punishment because it 
would destroy their initiative. 

@ (1420) 


Senator Flynn: I have survived. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Yes, with some injuries. Facing 
the facts of life and actual results, this advice has now 
been reconsidered and altered. If you read current books 
on child rearing, you will have to agree. It was found that 
such attitudes by parents towards their children resulted 
in the destruction of parental respect and authority, and 
created a sort of degenerated free moral behaviour. As 
well, it often brought about uncontrolled aggressiveness. 
It was no longer to be generally recommended for the 
guidance of our human society. 


The human being is a strange animal indeed. In reading 
the Old and the New Testaments, which are mankind’s 
greatest and most accurate historical documents of human 
behaviour, we find a history full of violence and crime. 
The family of our first parents started the violence with 
the killing of Abel by Cain, and that was without the help 
of violent television programs. Since then, crime and vio- 
lence have continued to the present time in varying 
degrees. It is the accounting for the varying degrees, 
through deep probing, that may help to restore a better 
moral equilibrium in our society. 


We have been given a degree of intelligence. We have in 
ourselves natural guidelines, and we are blessed with 
tested religious directives. It is up to us to see that these 
natural and religious guidelines are not set aside. 


A crime is a crime, and society has a duty to prevent its 
occurrence or re-occurrence. Violence cannot be justified. 
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It can only be explained to some extent. Society must 
repress violence on all occasions to retain order. First of 
all we must try to prevent crime and violence, and when it 
occurs we must be sure to counteract it by punishing the 
transgressors equitably. That is the price of the preserva- 
tion of a good society. 


Senator McGrand referred to the harm caused by televi- 
sion shows depicting crime and violence. He believes it to 
be one of the principal causes of many of the troubles of 
our society. As far as I am concerned, it is poor parental 
upbringing that eventually sets the worst pattern of crime 
and violence in our young people. The taking over of the 
whole parental education by the schools has left a vacuum, 
because of the absence of direct, immediate family educa- 
tion in the upbringing of children. 


If television programs contribute to crime and violence, 
as seems to be the case, I do not believe it can be singled 
out as the principal cause. To me, the abandonment of the 
primary education provided by parents, the absence of 
religious and parental discipline, the absence of recog- 
nized guidelines in life, have contributed largely to the 
present deplorable situation. Of course, to these can be 
added the effects of degenerated reading material in news- 
papers, magazines and books glorifying immorality and 
free love, and justifying crime and violence as a way of 
life which does but little harm to the individual and to 
society. I will also state here that the urbanization we so 
strongly advocate is perhaps one of the greatest causes of 
the breeding and propagation of violence and crime in our 
Canadian society. Statistics tend to show that. 


Like Senator McGrand, I think a thorough committee 
inquiry into the problems of violence and crime in our 
contemporary Canadian society would help clear some of 
the general confusion that now prevails, and enable us to 
use to greater advantage many much needed deterrents. 
There seems to be no better way to do it efficiently, at 
least that I know of. 


May I comment at this time that the Senate is very 
active in its committee work, although I must regretfully 
add that the media has yet to find its way to give it the 
full recognition it deserves. The Senate has nine standing 
committees, one special standing committee and six joint 
Senate and House of Commons committees. As we know, 
there are now ten vacancies in the Senate, with unfortu- 
nately more to come soon. There are approximately six or 
seven senators on chronic sickness leave. 


A fair assessment of the situation in the Senate is that 
we have some 85 senators out of the possible 102 serving 
on a regular basis, with a minimum 70 to 75 per cent 
attendance record, I believe. Out of these, an appreciable 
number of senators are required to be on missions, assign- 
ments and special duties everywhere in the world. The 
remaining senators probably provide the highest attend- 
ance in any Senate anywhere. 


The formation of a number of special committees or 
subcommittees has often been suggested, but we have 
scarcely been able to provide them, for the reason I have 
stated. 


A distress signal should now be sent to the Prime Minis- 
ter. Of course, the filling of the ten vacancies with good 
and experienced Canadians would be most helpful. Some- 
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how I feel that the Leader of the Opposition in the Senate 
would be appreciative of any relief given to the repre- 
sentatives on his side. When the decision to fill the vacan- 
cies is made, the magnanimity of the Prime Minister could 
do just that. 


In the meantime, I will support the constructive motion 
of Senator McGrand to establish a special committee of 
the Senate to inquire into and report on crime and vio- 
lence in our contemporary Canadian society. I believe it 
would be a constructive contribution. 

On motion of Senator Petten, debate adjourned. 

@ (1430) 


INDUSTRY 
CANADIAN TEXTILE PROBLEMS—DEBATE CONTINUED 
On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honour- 
able Senator Desruisseaux calling the attention of the 
Senate to Canadian textile problems.—(Honourable 
Senator Bourget, P.C.). 


Senator Bourget: Honourable senators, I should like to 
yield to Senator Perrault. 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, some 
days ago I promised to make a statement about the gov- 
ernment’s position vis-a-vis the textile policy. I have a 
brief statement which I should like to present to the 
Senate this afternoon. May I at the outset say that the 
government has no intention of allowing the Canadian 
textile industry to disappear. On the contrary, the record 
will show that the government has regularly taken prompt 
and positive action to aid the Canadian textile industry. 
The other day in the chamber I outlined some of the recent 
steps which have been taken in this regard. I should like 
to advise honourable senators that the Honourable Alas- 
tair Gillespie is currently reviewing with his Textile 
Policy advisers the 1970 policy developed by the Honour- 
able Jean-Luc Pepin. 


The position of the government at the present time is 
that the most useful way of studying the textile industry 
problems is by this departmental review. There is no 
present intention to introduce measures in the House of 
Commons to study this matter, in view of the review 
which is going ahead in the department. May I say, how- 
ever, that in May of 1970, when the textile policy was 
enunciated in the House of Commons, the view of the 
government was that the Canadian textile industry was 
capable of meeting competition in Canada from the 
exports of developed countries without special measures 
of protection. 

The Textile Policy specifically rejected the alternatives 
of guaranteeing the Canadian industry a specified share of 
the Canadian market as well as the protection of obsolete 
or obsolescent sectors of the industry. These were two of 
the main lines of the 1970 policy announced at that time. 


It was explicitly, and implicitly, assumed that the 
Canadian textile industry would move progressively to 
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the manufacture of products where growing markets 
and/or reduced labour intensity would reduce their inher- 
ent disadvantages opposite developing countries. Govern- 
ment assistance, mainly through the amended General 
Adjustment Assistance Program, has been available to 
help the industry make such adjustments as are necessary. 


Special measures of protection other than the tariff, that 
is, quantitative limitations on imports, were to be imple- 
mented only after an independent body, the Textile and 
Clothing Board, had conducted an inquiry and concluded 
that imports, in particular low-cost imports, were causing 
or threatening serious injury to Canadian production of 
the item or items under investigation. 

As indicated previously, the role of the Textile and 
Clothing Board is to determine whether imports, notably 
from low-wage countries, are causing or threatening seri- 
ous injury to Canadian producers and their employees, 
and, if so, to make appropriate recommendations to the 
government through a report to the Minister of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce on the special measures of protec- 
tion considered necessary. 


It should be stressed that the board is an independent 
body charged not only with examination of possible injury 
to the industry and its employees but also with taking into 
account the plans of the industry to improve its competi- 
tiveness, the interest of Canadian consumers and the obli- 
gations that Canada has assumed under international 
agreements such as GATT and the Arrangement Regard- 
ing International Trade and Textiles. 


The board was not given, and has not assumed, the 
mandate to determine the government’s policy in the tex- 
tile field or to assure the continuation of the industry ina 
healthy or in an unhealthy state. It is the view of the 
government that the members and staff of the Textile and 
Clothing Board have been very diligent in carrying out the 
duties assigned to them by the act setting up the board. 
This was especially true in the three-month period ending 
February 28, 1975, when the board conducted a concurrent 
inquiry into six textile products. 


It can be said that the board has not hesitated to use the 
provisions for emergency action as exemplified by the 
interim reports presented on broadwoven nylon filament 
fabrics and men’s and boys’ fine suits. Some of that infor- 
mation was given to the Senate the other day. 


As I have mentioned, the Textile and Clothing Board 
has recently completed a concurrent inquiry into the 
impact of imports upon Canadian production of six textile 
products. This inquiry into broadwoven nylon and polyes- 
ter fabrics, double and warp-knit fabrics, worsted fabrics, 
polyester-cotton fabrics and textured polyester filament 
yarn was undertaken at the specific request of the Minis- 
ter of Industry, Trade and Commerce following his meet- 
ing in mid-November, 1974, with the labour-management 
committee of the Canadian Textile Industry. The commit- 
tee had identified these products as priority items for 
examination. After a careful and detailed investigation of 
all the information and views presented to it, and taking 
into account the interests of workers and consumers as 
well as Canada’s international obligations, the board 
found that serious injury was occurring or that there was 
a threat of serious injury because of imports of nylon and 
polyester filament fabrics, double and warp-knit fabrics 


{Senator Perrault. ] 


and worsted fabrics from certain sources. The board there- 
fore recommended quantitative restrictions, which are 
now being negotiated with the countries involved. So the 
government is acting, and doing so directly and forcefully, 
to meet the problem which exists. 


Use of the import permit mechanism, which was devel- 
oped either to control imports or to obtain more specific 
information on imports, was also recommended in a 
number of cases. Since January 1, 1975, the government 
has placed certain textile products on the import control 
list. 


Honourable senators, I suggest to you that the following 
list of products and their sources exemplifies the govern- 
ment’s concern with the problem and the action which it is 
taking: 

IMPORT CONTROL LIST 


Product Source 


Cotton yarn 

Nylon filament fabric 

Polyester filament fabric 

Worsted fabrics 

Double-knit and warp-knit 
fabrics All countries 

Worsted spun acrylic yarn All countries 

Textured polyester filament 
yarn 

Men’s fine suits 


All countries 

Korea, Poland, Taiwan 
Korea 

China, Czechoslovakia 


All countries 
Korea, Taiwan, Hong 
Kong, Romania, Poland, 
Hungary 

In the case of textured polyester filament yarn, the 
Textile and Clothing Board considered the imposition of a 
duty surtax rather than the introduction of quantitative 
limitations of imports as the appropriate measure. The 
government decided that further information and analysis 
was required before taking a step involving such serious 
trade implications. This process should be far enough 
advanced before the end of May to enable the government 
to decide whether surtax action is warranted and appro- 
priate. So there should be information about this particu- 
lar problem this month. 


Those who comment on the problems relating to polyes- 
ter-cotton fabrics should bear in mind these following 
facts. Of the 16.1 million pounds imported in the first 11 
months of 1974, 5.1 million pounds originated in the United 
States. These included a substantial volume of polyester- 
cotton sheeting which had been shipped from Canada to 
the United States for finishing and was thus being 
returned to Canada. Secondly, almost all imports of 
polyester-cotton fabrics from Taiwan were griege fabrics, 
imported by Canadian fabric producers for finishing and 
subsequent sale in Canada. Some of the imports from 
Japan were of the same character, and this is another 
significant factor. There was a great deal of finishing right 
here in Canada. 

@ (1440) 

The Textile and Clothing Board is currently inquiring 
into whether or not imports of men’s and boys’ suits are 
causing or threatening serious injury to the Canadian 
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producers, and an inquiry into rayon filament fabrics has 
been announced. In view of all these actions which the 
government has taken, and is taking, the suggestion of 
indifference on the part of the government, or of imple- 
menting a policy that adversely affects the people in any 
part of this country, or is detrimental or harmful to them, 
appears in all honesty to be unwarranted in the face of the 
evidence which the department produces. The Canadian 
textile industry is suffering from a severe recession which 
is worldwide. The problem of the Canadian textile 
industry is not unique, as I think honourable senators are 
aware. The textile industry in other countries is in serious 
condition and, indeed, in some parts of the world, in far 
more serious condition than it is in Canada. There are 
tentative indications that this decline may have run its 
course in other countries, and we may have reason to hope 
that this will soon be the case in Canada. When the 
recovery will commence, and the extent to which it will 
occur, are matters of conjecture, but the outlook is 
hopeful. 

With regard to our international agreements, the 
Arrangement Regarding International Trade in Textiles 
was designed to achieve the progressive liberalization of 
world trade in textiles, while at the same time ensuring 
the orderly and equitable development of this trade. While 
it contains a number of safeguards against indiscriminate 
flooding of markets by imported products, it also recog- 
nizes the need for developing countries to enlarge their 
exports of textiles and textile products at a normal growth 
rate of at least 6 per cent a year. This growth rate can be 
held to a lower figure, but it is the view of the government 
that it should be only under very exceptional circum- 
stances and clearly defined and stringent rules. The gov- 
ernment considered, when it acceded to the arrangement, 
that an internationally supervised set of rules for trade in 
textiles provided the best hope for industry stability while 
also recognizing our interests in the improvement of the 
economies of developing countries. The government sees 
no reason to reconsider this decision. Accordingly, Canada 
must honour the international obligations it assumed 
under the arrangement. 

I want to assure honourable senators of the continuing 
concern of the government regarding the problems facing 
those in the textile industry in Canada, wherever they 
may live in this country, and particularly for the workers 
whose incomes are very directly affected by the strength 
of that sector in our economy. 

Senator Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, I realize 
that I brought this subject before the Senate, and I intend 
to pursue it at a later date, if I am allowed to do so after 
making a few comments at this time. I see that the Deputy 
Leader of the Government is indicating no. I wonder why. 


Senator Langlois: I am not addressing that sign to you, 
my friend. 
Senator Flynn: Are you closing the debate? 


Senator Desruisseaux: I am not closing the debate. I 
wish to give the first part of my remarks today and then 
adjourn the debate until next Tuesday. Can I do that? 


Senator Grosart: Yes, but it should be determined 
whether you are the last speaker. 


Senator Flynn: You have already spoken in this debate. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The honourable senator has 
already spoken on the subject. Does any other senator 
wish to take part in the debate? 


Senator Desruisseaux: I would like to have the Senate’s 
permission to make some concluding remarks. 


Senator Flynn: Madam Speaker, the honourable senator 
wants to close the debate, so I think the house should be so 
advised. 


Senator Croll: He does not want to close it today, 
though. 


Senator Flynn: It does not matter. 


The Hon. the Speaker: This is a debate on an inquiry, 
not a bill. 


Senator Grosart: It is the same thing. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Madam Speaker, if any other 
senator wants to speak now, that is fine. I can make my 
remarks later. 


Senator Asselin: Honourable senators, I would like to 
ask the Leader of the Government a question concerning 
the government’s policy on the textile industry. Will the 
leader agree to having this subject-matter referred to the 
appropriate Senate committee for study along the lines 
discussed here by certain senators? 


Senator Perrault: I certainly do not resist the idea, but I 
would point out that the exceptional workload now being 
borne by the committees may make it very difficult to 
undertake such a study in the near future. As I say, I do 
not resist the idea of referring this important subject to a 
committee. Perhaps it would be appropriate to have some 
other expressions of opinion on the subject of this inquiry, 
which is important. But there certainly is a staffing prob- 
lem as far a our present committee work schedule is 
concerned. Setting up another special committee would 
create additional problems. It would be especially onerous 
for members of the loyal Opposition, I suggest. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Does the Honourable Senator 
Desruisseaux have leave to speak again? 


Senator Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, I would 
like to make a few remarks, and then adjourn the debate. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Senator Desruisseaux: I am sure that the Leader of the 
Government is well aware that the textile manufacturers 
and the textile workers have been waiting for some two 
years for relief. I say to the Leader of the Government 
that their case is extremely important, as he readily 
admits, because for one thing the textile industry repre- 
sents some 20 per cent of the total employment of Quebec. 
This statement will be substantiated later in my remarks. 

This subject is of vital importance and we cannot wait 
any longer. Imports are increasing while we are having a 
depression. Having said this, I do not want to prolong the 
afternoon’s session. I would like, with your permission, to 
come back next Tuesday and make a few comments on the 
report that we heard. I will then present some additional 
facts and statistics, and you will see for yourselves the 
problems of the textile industry. I do not intend to burden 
the Senate with statistics, but some of them are important. 
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The very fact that we are considering setting aside this 
problem in the Senate will surely have repercussions, 
certainly in my province where the problem is very seri- 
ous. They will say, “The Senate started to inquire into the 
textile situation and then they stopped. Why?” I am not 
ready to see that happen in the Senate, and therefore I will 
present further arguments next Tuesday. 


On motion of Senator Desruisseaux, debate adjourned. 
@ (1450) 


SENATE AND HOUSE OF COMMONS ACT 


REGULATIONS RESPECTING ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS— 
SUBJECT-MATTER REFERRED TO INTERNAL ECONOMY, 
BUDGETS AND ADMINISTRATION COMMITTEE 


Hon. John Morrow Godfrey moved pursuant to notice: 


That, pursuant to section 40 of the Senate and House of 
Commons Act, the Senate make regulations rendering 
more stringent upon members of the Senate the provi- 
sions of that Act that relate to attendance of senators 
and to deductions to be made from the sessional allow- 
ance and that, as a preliminary procedure in the making 
of such regulations, the following proposed regulations 
be adopted by the Senate for the purposes of section 3 of 
the Statutory Instruments Act: 


Regulations of the Senate respecting attendance of 
Senators at sittings of the Senate and deductions to be 
made from the sessional allowance 


1. These Regulations may be cited as the Senate 
Attendance Regulations. 


2. A deduction at the rate of $180.00 per day shall be 
made from the sessional allowance of a senator for 
every day 


(a) beyond eleven, in the case of a Senator who 
represents the Province of Ontario or Quebec, 


(b) beyond sixteen, in the case of a senator who 
represents the Province of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan or Alberta, and 


(c) beyond twenty-one, in the case of a senator who 
represents the Province of Britsh Columbia or 
Newfoundland, 


on which the senator does not attend a sitting of the 
Senate, if the Senate sits on such day. 


3. (1) Subject to subsection 2, in each calendar year 
no more than a total number of 15 days on which a 
senator is unable to attend a session by reason of 
illness shall be reckoned as days of attendance at that 
session. 


(2) Where in any calendar year the number of days 
on which a senator is unable to attend a session by 
reason of illness is less than the maximum number of 
such days that may be reckoned as days of attendance 
under this section for that year, the difference be- 
tween that number and the maximum number may be 
added to the maximum number of such days that may 
be so reckoned under this section in any subsequent 
year. 


(3) In this section, “calendar year” includes the year 
in which a person is appointed to the Senate. 


{Senator Desruisseaux. ] 


He said: Honourable senators, before I deal with the 
substance of this motion, I think I should explain the 
reference therein to the Statutory Instruments Act. I was 
considerably surprised, I must confess, when I was 
advised that any regulation passed by the Senate was 
subject to the provisions of that act. I do not believe that 
when the act was passed it was ever intended that that 
should be the case; I think it was purely an oversight. 


The result, however, is that the Senate cannot pass a 
motion involving a regulation without going through the 
procedures of the Statutory Instruments Act, which means 
that we must first decide what we are proposing, and we 
then submit the regulation to the Privy Council office. 
They consult with the Justice Department, and they con- 
sider whether it is ultra vires and whether the draftsman- 
ship is in accordance with accepted standards, and then 
they advise us of any comments they may have. It is only 
after that is done and the motion is passed a second time, 
and registered under the provisions of that act, that it 
takes effect and becomes law. 


In my speech to this house on May 7, on the second 
reading of Bill C-44, I discussed at some length the reasons 
why I was going to propose this motion. I do not intend to 
repeat what I said on that occasion, other than to try to 
clear up some misconceptions which appear to have arisen 
in the minds of some senators as to what I am trying to 
accomplish by this motion, and the purpose behind some 
of my remarks. 


I thought I had made my position perfectly clear but, 
quite frankly, the reaction I got from some senators after I 
had finished my speech, as evidenced by their questions 
and comments, made me feel rather depressed, because I 
felt that it must have been a very poor speech indeed to 
have been so misunderstood. Such critical remarks as 
“infantile statistical analysis,’ and “inaccurate and 
unfair,” are not exactly designed to boost one’s ego par- 
ticularly when the leaders of the three political parties 
represented in this chamber at the same time apparently 
accepted as gospel the really preposterous statement of 
Senator Lawson that there are more than 1,000 civil ser- 
vants in Ottawa alone earning in excess of $60,000 a year. 


However, when I re-read my speech in Hansard’s “blues” 
later that afternoon my spirits somewhat revived, because 
if my speech was misunderstood by some senators I really 
do not think that I was entirely to blame. 


There is one other point I think I might mention at this 
time, and that is that some senators apparently felt that I 
had done the Senate a great disservice by stating in detail 
the statistics as to the number of days of sittings in each 
year in the Senate and in the Commons. One of the 
reasons I had set them out in detail, rather than just 
mentioning averages, was because if you examine the 
statistics in detail it will become apparent why in certain 
years the Senate, as well as the House of Commons, did 
not sit that often. These were, of course, election years, 
and they brought the yearly average down considerably. 


What these statistics did show was that in recent years 
there has been a significant increase in the number of 
days the Senate has sat in non-election years, and a sig- 
nificant increase in relationship to the number of sittings 
of the House of Commons. There is certainly nothing to be 
ashamed of in the fact that the Senate averaged 54 per 
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cent of the number of sittings of the Commons. Any 
knowledgeable person understands why, and those who 
are not knowledgeable, and who are thus liable to be 
prejudiced against the Senate, think that we sit much less 
often than that, and probably will never be able to under- 
stand how this place really operates, and the great work it 
does, any better than I did until I had been a member of 
this house for some time. 


Recently, the press has delighted on occasion in giving 
statistics as to the number of hours the Senate sits in a 
week, which is completely misleading. On a day when the 
Senate might sit for only half an hour there may well be 
many committee meetings going on all day, and the press 
is really giving a completely false picture when it pub- 
lishes those figures without mentioning that the number 
of hours the Senate sits during a week is no indication 
whatsoever of how hard senators work, because attend- 
ance at committee meetings usually takes up the majority 
of our time on the days when the Senate is sitting. 


Now, can I rightfully be accused of being equally mis- 
leading when I gave the figures showing the relative 
number of sitting days of the Senate and Commons in 
each of the last 11 years? Certainly not. In my opinion— 
and I feel very strongly about this—I would have been 
misleading and less than frank if I had not given these 
figures when debating the question of whether or not 
senators should be paid the same sessional indemnity as 
members of the Commons. Any argument—and do not 
forget that I was arguing that they should—must be based 
on the actual facts, and not on concealment of them. 
Honourable senators who objected to my giving the fig- 
ures must have their heads in the sand if they think for 
one moment that members of the press, the media and the 
public generally are not fully aware of the fact that the 
Senate sits much less often than the Commons. Who do we 
think we are kidding if we do not disclose the actual 
figures, which the media and anyone else can obtain in a 
few minutes, just as I did? 


Senator Manning, as you may recall, did use as one of 
his arguments as to why senators should not be paid as 
much as members of the Commons the fact that we did not 
sit as often. While admitting the facts and giving the 
actual figures, I pointed out that from personal experi- 
ence—and I quote from my own speech—“the conscien- 
tious senator has no difficulty turning his duties into a 
full-time job when Parliament is in session.” I also stated 
that there are other senators who, while not making it a 
full-time job, make an excellent contribution, often at 
considerable financial sacrifice, and that these senators 
should also, in my opinion, receive the same sessional 
allowance as members of the House of Commons, but I 
made this caveat, namely, provided they are regular in 
their attendance. 


Her Honour, the Speaker, in her speech on Senate 
reform, which I quoted and will quote again, said: 


Devotion to work is obviously related to the interest 
shown in the sittings of the Senate as well as those of 
the standing committees. 


I completely agree with that statement. If a senator con- 
sistently does not turn up for sittings of the Senate or of 
the standing committees of which he is a member, and, I 
should add, investigative committees—and in that respect 


I am thinking of the outstanding work of committees 
chaired by men like Senator Lamontagne and Senator 
Croll—then I find it impossible to believe that such a 
senator is either devoted to his work or makes any mean- 
ingful contribution to the work of the Senate. There is no 
way that it can be argued that such a senator should be 
paid the same as members of the House of Commons or as 
much as the conscientious senators unless, of course, you 
happen to agree with the statement made by Senator 
O’Leary 20 years before he was appointed to the Senate, 
that a senatorship is not a job, it is a title, and that it is 
wrong to think of the Senate as a place where people are 
supposed to work, because pensions are not given for 
work. I disagree most emphatically with Senator O’Leary, 
and I am sure he has changed his own mind in the matter. 
If there is anyone in this house who really believes that a 
senatorship is just a substitute for a pension they certain- 
ly have not admitted it to me. 


@ (1500) 


In any event, it has long been the established principle 
in this house that the compensation of senators should 
bear some relationship to their attendance, and that they 
should be penalized for non-attendance without excuse. I 
am saying that we should look at this question at this 
time, now that we have received a significant increase in 
our indemnity and sessional expense allowance, in view of 
the fact that the last time anything was done about this 
was in 1963. At that time, when the sessional allowance 
was increased from $8,000 to $12,000 per year, the daily 
deduction from the sessional allowance for non-attend- 
ance was increased from $40 to $60, plus $60 from the 
expense allowance. 


If it was logical to have a total daily deduction of $120 
for non-attendance in 1963, when the sessional allowance 
was $12,000 and the expense allowance was $2,000, then 
surely it is logical to have the total at least doubled in 
1975, now that we are getting $24,000, plus an expense 
allowance of $5,300. Furthermore, how can anyone serious- 
ly argue that the permissible days of absence without 
excuse for senators should ordinarily be the same as for 
members of the House of Commons, when we sit much less 
often? 


I arrived at the 11-day figure for senators from Ontario 
and Quebec by simply multiplying 21 by 54 per cent, which 
produces 11.34 days, and I rounded it down to 11. I thought 
there should be some recognition of the fact that senators 
other than those from Ontario and Quebec do have much 
more onerous travelling problems—so onerous in fact that 
there are a fair number who have permanent residences in 
Ottawa and who spend a great deal more time here than 
senators from Ontario and Quebec. Admittedly, I was 
arbitrary in picking out the figure of 16 for those from the 
Maritimes and the Prairies, but if someone has a better 
idea let us hear about it. 


I would like now to deal with some of the specific 
comments made and questions asked during my speech on 
Bill C-44. When I ended my speech by stating that the 
permissible days of absence on account of illness should be 
limited to 15 days per calendar year, which would be fully 
cumulative, Senator Flynn asked me how my health was. 
That question reminds me of my wife’s immediate reac- 
tion some months ago when I told her what I intended to 
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propose. She said, ‘‘Why do you want to push that sort of 
thing? You may have a stroke some day, and then you will 
be sorry.” An honourable and, I might add, a personally 
friendly senator, who happens to be well aware of my 
medical history, made exactly the same remark to me after 
I had made my speech. 


Senator Molson brought up the question of committee 
attendance. He stated: 


If we are going to start modifying the basis on 
which we receive our just reward for our just effort, 
some consideration at the same time should be given 
to the very valuable work done by many of our com- 
mittee members who meet on days or at times when 
the Senate itself is not sitting. 


As to sitting on days when the Senate is not sitting, I 
stated that in my limited experience Senate committees 
have met on the same days as the Senate sits—namely, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays. Senator Molson, as 
reported at page 875 of Hansard, said: 


Not necessarily. That is not fair. 
I replied: 
If that is wrong, I would like honourable senators to 
point out the number of days in this session, not on 


Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays, that Senate 
committees have met. 


Having received no reply or information from any sena- 
tor on that subject, I got in touch with the Director of the 
Committees Branch, who has a record of all dates and 
times that Senate committees have met, and I asked him if 
there were any days since this session started on which 
any Senate or joint Senate-Commons committees had met 
other than the days that the Senate itself sat. He replied in 
writing that there were not. Since I received that letter 
the Special Joint Committee on Immigration Policy has 
taken to the road and did meet last week on Monday night 
in Montreal, and on Friday morning in Quebec City. It 
will be meeting on Mondays or Fridays on five other 
occasions before completing its tour across Canada. 


I am well aware, of course, that when investigative 
committees such as the Special Senate Committee on Pov- 
erty and the Senate Special Committee on Science Policy 
were operating they sat on many days when the Senate 
was not sitting. I would be surprised, however, if there 
were not on those committees certain senators who were 
not reasonably faithful in their attendance. 


In closing the debate, Senator Perrault disclosed his 
own concern, and the concern, I understand, of many other 
senators, at my giving certain figures when he stated: 


Some so-called attendance figures may appear in 
your favourite newspaper tomorrow—and it will be 
possible to question and refute every one of them. 


When he made this statement in his speech I thought he 
was being unduly concerned, and the press reports since 
confirm my opinion. I did not really think that the press 
would consider the average attendance figures I gave as 
news, particularly as they were much better than the 
impression the public now has as to the average attend- 
ance in this house. I should have pointed out, however, 
that there are, of course, senators absent on public busi- 
ness from time to time, just as a number of us were absent 


{Senator Godfrey. ] 


last week because we were attending the hearings of the 
Special Joint Committee on Immigration Policy in 
Quebec. To give the correct impression, as Senator Des- 
ruisseaux has pointed out, such senators should be taken 
into consideration when figures are given as to attendance 
at sittings of this house. 


Ordinarily there is only one reporter in the Senate press 
gallery, and that is the one representing Canadian Press. 
That organization has a propensity for quoting remarks 
which make individual senators and, by implication, the 
Senate look foolish. How did the press report our debate 
on the salaries bill? Well, as to the press I saw, the Gazette 
and the Globe and Mail completely ignored the whole 
debate, and the report which appeared in the Toronto Star 
did not contain a word about my speech, but did mention 
Senator Manning’s proposal that members of the House of 
Commons should receive less for their first and second 
terms than veteran MPs who had served longer. Senator 
Manning’s proposal, of course, would have resulted in men 
like C. D. Howe, John Diefenbaker, Louis St. Laurent, 
Lester B. Pearson, J. W. Pickersgill, Pierre E. Trudeau and 
Marc Lalonde receiving less as members of Parliament 
during their first and second terms than veteran 
backbenchers. 


The only other statement mentioned was the following 
by another senator: 


Let us just wonder why we did not have guts enough 
to go ahead and take the 50 per cent that we should 
have taken in the first place. 


The Canadian Press, in giving prominence to that remark 
in their news story, probably did so because they thought 
it represented the thinking of senators generally. Inciden- 
tally, I must give the press full marks for showing 
common sense and a high degree of responsibility when 
they did not report Senator Lawson’s statement about the 
1,000 civil servants in this city earning in excess of $60,000 
a year which, if it had been true, surely would have been 
one of the stories of the year from Ottawa. 


The Ottawa Journal, did, two days later, contain a ver- 
batim report of my speech copied from the Senate Han- 
sard, starting at that point on page 872 where I stated that 
I had found from personal experience that the conscien- 
tious senator has no difficulty turning his duties into a 
full-time job when Parliament is in session. Even that 
paper did not think its public would be interested in a 
detailed bunch of statistics about the sittings of the 
Senate, and they did not report any part of my speech 
which came earlier. The headline of their report read: “A 
Proposal to Catch Truant Senators,” which I think demon- 
strated that the headline writer of that paper had a greater 
appreciation of what I was trying to accomplish than some 
honourable senators. 


We all have read that there has been talk about Senate 
reform ever since this body was founded in 1867. Mr. King 
used to talk a great deal about it in the twenties. Mr. 
Diefenbaker threatened to fight an election on the issue in 
1962, after the Senate had amended the Customs Tariff bill 
to provide for the right of appeal from arbitrary decisions 
of the Minister of National Revenue. Mr. Diefenbaker 
never went ahead with that threat, and it was never 
mentioned during the 1962 election. We have recently had 
a report on constitutional reform, which included pro- 
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posals about the Senate. Now we have heard from the 
Prime Minister that he is definitely going to do something 
about it and, knowing the Prime Minister as I do, I believe 
that he will. 


However, I do not think it behooves the Senate to sit 
back and leave the initiative with the Prime Minister and 
the Government. To the extent that we can reform our- 
selves, we should do so. I have pointed out one area in 
which we can effect immediate reform. I believe this is the 
right time to do it. We have just received a substantial 
increase in our indemnity, and a bill has been introduced 
in the other place rectifying the unfair anomalies respect- 
ing the pensions of senators appointed for life. If they are 
seriously affected by my motion they will be able to retire, 
when the new pension legislation is passed, with a decent 
pension. 


I have made my suggestions in this motion. I honestly 
believe, if my suggestions are accepted, that the prestige of 
the Senate and its members will be greatly raised—not 
necessarily with the general public right away, because we 
cannot expect miracles, but certainly with a lot of people 
who count, including the members of the government, who 
will have a great deal to say in the not too distant future 
about the form and powers this body will have. 


@ (1510) 


I believe sincerely that it is in the long-term interests of 
the Senate in general, and the conscientious members of 
the Senate in particular, that we pass this motion, and 
pass it without delay without appearing to drag our heels. 
Above all, and most important, I believe it should be 
passed because it is the right and proper thing to do. 


MOTION IN AMENDMENT 


Hon. Eric Cook: Honourable senators, It seems to me 
there may be some merit in studying Senator Godfrey’s 
motion in committee rather than debating it in detail in 
this chamber, because with the information now before us 
a debate here would not serve any useful purpose. Follow- 
ing careful committee study of the motion, and hearing all 
the evidence, a degree of agreement on the thrust of the 
proposal may emerge. The committee could then report 
back to the Senate on what further action should be taken. 


With that in mind, and with leave of the Senate, I move: 


That the motion be not now adopted but that the 
subject-matter thereof be referred to the Standing 
Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 
Administration. 


Senator Flynn: You do not need leave. 
Senator Langlois: Question? 


The Hon. the Speaker: Senator Cook, do you have a 
seconder for your motion? 


Senator Croll: I will second it. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Senator Croll, are you the 
seconder? 


Senator Cook: Yes. I move, seconded by Senator Croll— 


Senator Molson: Honourable senators, before the 
motion is put, I should like to say that Senator Godfrey 
has done a useful service in bringing many of these mat- 
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ters into question. I do not quarrel with that. However, I 
am not completely happy with what he has recommended 
because in my opinion, he has not gone deep enough into 
the role which the Senate has played. 


It is easy to say that he has not been here for very long 
but in my opinion, he has been here long enough to know 
the Senate, and he has fitted in very well. However, when 
he makes statements to the effect that he has checked 
with the Director of the Committees Branch as to whether 
any committee has sat during this session on days other 
than those on which the Senate has sat, I point out that 
that is really not an answer to what I suggested to him the 
other day. 


Those of us who have been in the Senate for a few years 
longer than Senator Godfrey can recall Senator Croll’s 
Committee on Poverty, the Special Committee on Land 
Use, and the committee that studied drug legislation some 
20 years ago. Those committees sat on many days when 
the Senate was not sitting, and in places other than 
Ottawa. 


Senator Langlois: Also the Science Policy Committee. 


Senator Molson: Yes, that is true of many committees. 
It is simply not right to leave the impression that commit- 
tees of the Senate normally sit only when the Senate has 
already been summoned back and senators receive their 
indemnity. It is just not so, and I rise to make this protest. 


The Senate committee that dealt with drug legislation 
was established before I came to the Senate; it must have 
been in about 1953 or 1954. For over 20 years the Senate 
has had active committees, and the only limitation on 
their times of sitting has been the demand of the job they 
were undertaking. 


Honourable senators have faced up to their responsibili- 
ties. They have done what was necessary to accomplish 
their task, and they have given freely of their time with- 
out worrying about whether the Senate was sitting next 
Tuesday, Wednesday, or on any given day. 


To that extent, I wish to go on record as saying that 
Senator Godfrey has not done a useful service in leaving 
the impression that committees sit only when the Senate 
is sitting. 

Apart from that, the question concerning those who do 
not attend, particularly now that the indemnity has again 
been raised, is a valid one. I do not disagree with Senator 
Cook’s suggestion that the matter should be referred to 
committee. 

However, I do not wish to leave the impression—which I 
am afraid I have received from Senator Godfrey’s 
speech—that senators are here just to take the money and 
not provide service. 

From my personal experience and observation over the 
years, I would say that senators have served to the best of 
their ability whenever they have been called upon to do so, 
and they have done so cheerfully. Certainly they have 
taken the indemnity which went with it, but there are few 
people in this country or the world who can serve for 
nothing. 


Senator Croll: I should like the opportunity of express- 
ing my views, since Senator Molson has raised the point. 
When I first came to the Senate, almost 22 years ago, the 
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major work before the Senate was the matter of divorce. 
We dealt with all the divorce work which came from 
Quebec and other provinces. We sat here on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays and Satur- 
days. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Croll: The work was done in committee. We sat 
each morning, and again each afternoon if necessary. 
Those of us who were lawyers had to take the disputed 
cases, which were long and difficult. 


As a result, we were responsible for the enlightened 
legislation on divorce that followed. That was very impor- 
tant. The recommendations which were brought into 
effect—one being that county court judges deal with 
divorce cases—have been most helpful. 


There is another important aspect, which the honour- 
able senator’s comments have brought to my mind. During 
the course of the Canada Pension Plan committee hearings 
we gave up our Christmas holidays because we wanted the 
bill through. About eight of us stayed here for three or 
four weeks. We received no allowance. We paid our own 
hotel bills. In the end, McCutcheon and I agreed that we 
should vote an allowance for living expenses, but the NDP 
said no; that they would raise it on the floor of the house. 
McCutcheon said, “Let’s forget it,” so we forgot it, and 
that was the end of that. It is as well to remember those 
events. 


On the Aging Committee—I have the figures upstairs— 
and the Poverty Committee— 


Senator Grosart: You mean the Committee on Aging. 


Senator Croll: Yes, the Committee on Aging, and also 
the Poverty Committee, sat for 185 days over a period of 
five years. I have the figures upstairs. I did not think this 
matter would arise. Not all of the members of the commit- 
tee were present for all of those 185 days, but enough were 
there to constitute a committee. Some almost lived here. 
During that time, the chairman, the vice-chairman and 


others paid their expenses, and said nothing about it. 


Those expenses amounted to a fair sum. 


Senator Lamontagne’s committee sat under similar cir- 
cumstances. His committee sat when the house was not in 
session. No one came to the Senate and complained. The 
work had to be done, and we did it. 


@ (1520) 


I am not suggesting that we are overworked, but we 
should not be kicked about or condemned for something 
we did not do. What Senator Godfrey says is true inas- 
much as it has not happened since his appointment to this 
chamber, but he is a new boy. 


Senator Flynn: He will continue to appear to be a new 
boy. 


Senator Croll: He did not read the record over the years, 
and that has to be done. I know what he is getting at. 
There are many things that need to be done, and they will 
be done. One cannot accomplish reform alone. Whatever 
reform needs to be carried out, we have to get it together 
in a package and sit down and look at it in an effort to get 
it done. 

{Senator Croll.] 


There are things far more important that need to be 
done by way of reform than that which has been con- 
sidered today. Whether there is a deduction of $60 or $120, 
or whatever, does not really make any difference at all. 
That is not really a reform of the Senate. It is not going to 
reduce anyone’s tax and it is not going to give anyone an 
advantage that he or she does not already have. When this 
matter is before the committee, that should be kept in 
mind. I intend to present the other side of the coin during 
the committee hearings so that the committee has a 
balanced picture of what is going on. 


While we are on the subject of the Senate, I would 
mention that there are several appointments to be made, 
and we are not going to get those appointments until 
something is done about reform. Honourable senators are 
well aware of my views on that subject, but something has 
to be done by us; if not, it will be done by someone else. 
We might as well get down to doing it as quickly as 
possible. 


I am pleased to second the motion that this subject- 
matter be referred to committee. 


Senator Greene: Honourable senators, I rise on a point 
of order. 


I would point out to honourable senators, and the Chair, 
in particular, that this resolution surely affects the bal- 
ance of national accounts. That being so, it can only be 
dealt with by way of Treasury Board resolution presented 
by the Governor in Council. Therefore, I suggest that this 
resolution is outside the authority of the Senate. 


Senator Croll: No. I think this would be a good exercise 
for us. We ought to participate in it. 


Senator Godfrey: In reply to that, the opinion of the 
Law Clerk and Parliamentary Counsel is that it is in 
order. 


Senator Lamontagne: Honourable senators, I do not 
intend to oppose the motion. However, I should like to 
make a few comments. 


The debate up to now concerning the role of honourable 
senators has been, in my view, limited to the sittings of 
the Senate and the work of its committees. One very 
important area has been completely forgotten, that being 
the activities of senators outside the Senate on public 
business. 


Many honourable senators are involved in making 
speeches across Canada, and in participating in meetings 
in the public interest. I think there are some in this 
chamber who devote more time to that area of activity 
than to the work of the Senate itself. In my opinion, it is 
very important for honourable senators to participate in 
that area, and I hope that when the committee considers 
this proposal in relation to the activities of the Senate, it 
will extend its inquiry to the outside activities of honour- 
able senators. 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, I rise to ask a 
question. Before putting my question, however, I should 
like to complete the statement made by Senator Croll. 


Soon after my appointment to this chamber, which was 
in 1966, the Special Senate Committee on Poverty held 
sittings all across Canada. In 1967 or 1968 the house 
adjourned at around the end of June, and for all of July 
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and part of August the Special Senate Committee on 
Poverty travelled back and forth across Canada holding 
meetings. Following that, the Banking, Trade and Com- 
merce Committee started its hearings in connection with 
the White Paper on Tax Reform, and, concurrent with 
that, the Science Policy committee held hearings. 


As a result, the five or six senators who happened to be 
members of all three committees worked the whole 
summer with only a couple of weekends off. Senator 
Molson can verify that as he was a member of the Bank- 
ing, Trade and Commerce Committee at that time, as can 
Senator Lamontagne. In addition to that, if there were 
expenses to be borne, we bore them ourselves. Not a word 
was ever printed about what the Senate was doing in that 
respect. 

Now for my question. As I understand it, the motion is 
to refer this matter to the Standing Committee on Internal 
Economy, Budgets and Administration. That committee 
does not print its proceedings. I am wondering whether an 
exception could be made in that policy so that the proceed- 
ings of the committee on this subject-matter are printed. I 
think it is a matter of public interest, and the proceedings 
should be printed. 


Senator Laird: Honourable senators, as chairman of 
that committee, this comes as a surprise to me. I was not 
aware that there would likely be this reference. Therefore, 
the question raised by Senator Carter will have to be 
taken into consideration. Also, I should warn the mover 
and seconder of the motion that the committee does have 
very important and pressing matters to deal with in the 
next six weeks. We cannot guarantee that we can turn our 
attention to this matter until next fall. Subject to that, I 
am willing to take it on. 


Senator Flynn: Give it proper consideration. 


Senator Prowse: Honourable senators, since this matter 
is to be referred to a committee, I am wondering why it is 
not being referred to the proper committee, which is the 
Committee on Standing Rules and Orders, as provided 
under rule 67(1)(e). 


An Hon. Senator: No, no. 


Senator Prowse: That may be too logical a thing for this 
house to absorb in one simple movement, but it seems to 
me that this subject should be referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Standing Rules and Orders. 


If it is the wish of honourable senators to refer the 
matter to the Internal Economy Committee, there are 
certain things in what Senator Laird has said that do not 
commend that action to me. I suggest that some thought be 
given to referring it to the proper committee. 


Senator Robichaud: Honourable senators, there have 
been many remarks about the functioning of the Senate 
and its operations. Senator Croll referred to the “new 
boys” of the Senate, the newcomers, of which I am one. I 
have been a senator for about a year and a half, and I am 
proud to be a senator. I am proud of the job I feel I am 
accomplishing, together with my colleagues, for the ben- 
efit of the people of Canada. Whatever remuneration is 
paid to us, it is well deserved. As Senator Lamontagne has 
stated, we do not work only in the Senate itself, or in the 
committees of the Senate. We work with the public at 
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large, day in and day out, throughout the country. The 
amount of money paid to senators is, to me, almost irrele- 
vant, as Senator Molson has said. 


@ (1530) 


The members of this house were dedicated before their 
appointments, and they still are—so much so that it is now 
a quarter to four and we have two committee meetings 
after the Senate rises. I suppose many senators would like 
me to say, “Let us go on with the committee meetings,” 
and sit down. However, I cannot do so without leaving you 
with this message. 


I believe that the amendment to refer the subject matter 
of the motion to the Standing Committee on Internal 
Economy, Budgets and Administration is in order, but I 
will vote against it because I do not think it should go 
before that or any other committee. 

The original motion should be defeated, because I feel 
that this house is doing a fair and competent job for the 
people of this country. I make no apologies to anybody. I 
hope, indeed I know, that all my colleagues feel likewise. I 
will vote against the amendment to refer the subject 
matter of the motion to the Internal Economy Committee, 
and I will also vote against the motion of Senator Godfrey. 
It is perhaps a good thing that he brought certain matters 
to the attention of the Senate, although many of them we 
already knew. 

Before resuming my seat, I repeat that I am proud to be 
a Canadian senator. I will continue to do my job, to 
perform my function, and I am very anxious right now to 
go to a committee meeting, which is to be followed by yet 
another committee meeting later this afternoon. 


Senator Perrault: May I inquire, Madam Speaker, 
whether the point of order raised by Senator Greene has 
been dealt with? 


The Hon. the Speaker: I think no point of order arises. I 
am advised it is a legal opinion, but we are not dealing 
with a bill. That is the problem. If I understand it correct- 
ly, Senator Greene’s objection is based on rule 62, which 
says: 

The Senate shall not proceed upon a bill appropriat- 
ing public money that has not within the knowledge 
of the Senate been recommended by the Queen’s 
representative. 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, in view of what 
Senator Laird said, which I think is quite right, I would 
ask that the matter be referred to the Standing Senate 
Committee on Standing Rules and Orders, which has been 
dealing with this matter. 


Senator Flynn: No. 

Senator Grosart: A ruling has been made. 

Senator Croll: I think it is the appropriate committee. 
Senator Flynn: No. 

Senator Croll: Why not? 


Senator Flynn: It is not a question of the rules of the 
Senate. 


Senator Croll: It is a matter of the rules. 
Senator Flynn: It is a question of administration. 
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Senator Croll: It is a matter of the house, but I think it 
belongs there. 


Senator Robichaud: Honourable senators, if no commit- 
tee is going to take care of this matter, I wonder if we 
should not vote on the original motion so as to dispose of it 
immediately. 


Senator Flynn: How can we? 


Senator Greene: It is out of order. Madam Speaker ruled 
it out of order. 


Some Hon. Senators: Question. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Godfrey, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Cook: 

That, pursuant to section 40 of the Senate and House 
of Commons Act, the Senate make regulations render- 
ing— 

Hon. Senators: Dispense. 


The Hon. the Speaker: In amendment, it is moved by 
the Honourable Senator Cook, seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Croll: 

That the motion be not now adopted but that the 
subject-matter thereof be referred to the Standing 
Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 
Administration. 

Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion in amendment? 


Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Some Hon. Senators: No. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Will those in favour of Senator 
Cook’s motion in amendment please say ‘‘yea’’? 


Some Hon. Senators: Yea. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Will those against the motion in 
amendment please say “nay”? 


Some Hon. Senators: Nay. 


The Hon. the Speaker: In my opinion, the ‘‘yeas” have 
it. The motion in amendment of Senator Cook is carried, 
on division. 


Senator Langlois: The motion as amended? 
The Hon. the Speaker: The motion in amendment is 


carried. The subject-matter is referred to the committee. 
Motion in amendment agreed to, on division. 


ONTARIO AND QUEBEC PROVINCIAL POLICE 


MOTION TO AUTHORIZE LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL 
AFFAIRS COMMITTEE TO CONSIDER FINANCIAL 
COMPENSATION BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 


Hon. Jacques Flynn moved pursuant to notice: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs be authorized to consider the 
question of financial compensation by the federal gov- 
ernment for the maintenance, by the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, of their own police forces. 


{Senator Flynn.]| 


He said: Honourable senators, I am quite sure that if this 
matter is somewhat controversial, it will not be as con- 
troversial as the one raised by my good friend, Senator 
Godfrey. However, I assure you that I will not present it 
in the same light, or in the same perspective, as he did his 
motion. 


Honourable senators will remember that Senator Des- 
chatelets raised this problem on an inquiry. Several hon- 
ourable senators spoke on the inquiry, and the Deputy 
Leader of the Government, Senator Langlois, adjourned 
the debate on the inquiry. I was hoping that he would say 
something before I moved that the matter be referred to 
the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs. However, perhaps he prefers to reply to my 
speech proposing that this question be dealt with by that 
committee. 


As I said when I spoke in the debate on the inquiry 
introduced by Senator Deschatelets, I do not intend to 
take sides as between Ottawa, on the one hand, and the 
Attorney General of Quebec on the other, and, incidental- 
ly, the Attorney General of Ontario. I am having difficulty 
in deciding who, if anybody, is on the side of the angels in 
this matter. Everyone would agree that all the provinces 
of Canada must be treated fairly and with equal justice by 
the federal government. Everyone would also agree that 
the provinces have a constitutional right to have their own 
provincial police forces. 


Ever since Confederation, Ontario and Quebec have 
exercised that right under the Constitution. They have 
maintained their own provincial police forces entirely at 
their own expense. They have received no financial com- 
pensation from Ottawa. Indeed, to my knowledge there is 
no record of their ever having asked for any up to now. On 
the other hand, I believe all other provinces have from the 
time of their joining Confederation relied on the RCMP to 
supply provincial police services. 


Senator Perrault: That is not correct. 


Senator Flynn: I thought that was the case, but if I am 
wrong I am prepared to stand corrected. 


Senator Prowse: Actually, the Northwest Mounted 
Police were established to serve the Northwest Territories. 
When the provinces were formed they set up their own 
police forces, and these were disbanded in the depression. 


Senator Perrault: In British Columbia, Senator Flynn, 
the provincial police force existed until the 1950s, at which 
time I believe it was found more satisfactory to accept the 
invitation of the federal government to have the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police assume provincial policing 
responsibilities. 


@ (1540) 


Senator Flynn: Then I do stand corrected. In any event, 
the correction does not vitiate my argument, because if the 
provinces thought it was preferable to have the RCMP 
supply police services, they must have had good reasons 
for so thinking—undoubtedly financial reasons. That is 
the point I wanted to make. 

As Senator Manning mentioned, at the outset of their 
various agreements with Ottawa, the other provinces paid 
next to nothing for the services of the RCMP, while the 
taxpayers of Ontario and Quebec were, in effect, financing 
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their own provincial police forces and subsidizing the 
services supplied by the federal police force to the other 
provinces, at whatever time that took place. 


Over the years, the share paid by the provinces of the 
expense of having the federal police force supply provin- 
cial services has increased. In 1964 the cost-sharing for- 
mula that had been arrived at was 60-40, with the federal 
government paying the larger share. The arrangement also 
provided that between the years 1966 and 1976 the share 
paid by the federal government would diminish by 1 per 
cent per year, while that paid by the provincial govern- 
ments would increase by 1 per cent per year. In other 
words, by 1976 the federal government would be paying 40 
per cent of the costs while the provincial governments 
would be paying 60 per cent. 


With policemen demanding higher salaries, equipment 
costing more to buy, and citizens clamouring for better 
protection, the Quebec and Ontario governments have 
finally decided they want a piece of the police-cost ben- 
efits available to the other provinces. They want financial 
compensation. They want a subsidy equal to that paid to 
the other provinces. And they want to maintain their own 
police forces. 


I think it was Senator Deschatelets who said that this 
discussion between Ottawa, on the one part, and Ontario 
and Quebec, on the other, had started off rather badly. In 
fact, the debate has been very acrimonious. So much emo- 
tion and personality has been injected into the exchanges 
of opinion that the finer points of the arguments made by 
both sides have been obscured. I, for one, should like to 
hear for myself the arguments which the parties to this 
dispute have been making. To that end I have approached 
the Attorney General of Ontario, the Honourable John 
Clement, and the Minister of Justice of Quebec, the Hon- 
ourable Jerome Choquette, both of whom have assured me 
that they would be quite interested in appearing before a 
committee of the Senate to explain their position for the 
benefit of senators. 


Personally, I think we have a job to do here. In part, we 
were constituted to do this sort of thing—to see to it that 


provincial rights are protected. If these provinces have not 
a legal leg to stand on, then it may be that equity would 
dictate that the federal government’s position and attitude 
ought to be different and ought to be changed or corrected. 
I hold no brief for either party in this matter, but I do 
want to get to the bottom of this question. I want to know 
if the various claims made by either side are justified. 


For that reason, honourable senators, I move that the 
matter be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs. In doing so, I make my 
excuses to the chairman of that committee, which I know 
is rather busy. However, the committee should be able to 
find two or three days in which to hear the Attorney 
General of Canada, the Attorney General of Ontario and 
the Minister of Justice of Quebec. I look forward to that 
committee’s report to the Senate, and will be interested in 
hearing its opinion on this matter. 


Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators, Senator 
Flynn referred to the fact that I had adjourned the debate 
but had not pursued the matter. My reason for adjourning 
the debate was simply that I thought the matter was of 
sufficient importance that it should not be disposed of by 
this house until full debate had taken place. In other 
words, I was merely keeping the debate alive in order to 
allow senators, who would otherwise have missed the 
opportunity, to take part in it. 


Incidentally, as the debate proceeded I discovered that 
its substance was more or less based on an exchange of 
correspondence between the responsible ministers. I felt, 
too, that we should go further into that aspect of the 
matter before concluding the debate. It does seem appro- 
priate that we should get the facts directly from the 
Attorney General of Ontario and the Minister of Justice of 
Quebec, as well as from the Solicitor General of Canada 
and the various officials involved. In that respect I fully 
agree with Senator Flynn that the matter should be 
referred to committee. I should like to reserve the right to 
debate it further once we have the report of the 
committee. 


On motion of Senator Perrault, debate adjourned. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Standing Committee on Internal 
Economy, Budgets and Administration, dated May 22, 
1975, covering revised rates of pay for certain 
employees of the Senate. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY 
COMMITTEE ON REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS—SUPPLEMENTARY BUDGET TABLED 

Senator Laird, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, 
tabled the committee’s report approving the supplemen- 
tary budget presented to it by the Joint Chairman of the 
Standing Joint Committee of the Senate and House of 
Commons on Regulations and other Statutory Instruments 
for the proposed expenditures of the said committee with 
respect to its review and scrutiny of statutory instruments 
pursuant to the report adopted by the Senate on October 
29, 1974. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE—BUDGET 
TABLED 


Senator Laird, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, 
tabled the committee’s report approving the budget pre- 
sented to it by the Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce for the pro- 
posed expenditures of the said committee with respect to 
its examination and report upon the subject matter of the 
Bill C-60, intituled: “An Act respecting bankruptcy and 
insolvency,” in advance of the said bill coming before the 
Senate, or any matter relating thereto, authorized by the 
Senate on May 13, 1975. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 
Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Perrault 
be substituted for that of the Honourable Senator 
Fergusson on the list of senators serving on the Spe- 
cial Joint Committee on Immigration Policy; and 

That a Message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that House accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, May 27, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Honourable senators, as is usual, I shall give you a brief 
summary of what can be expected in the Senate and its 
committees next week. First the committees. The Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs 
will meet on Tuesday at 11 o’clock in the forenoon and at 2 
o'clock in the afternoon to consider this committee’s 
report on Bill S-19. The Special Senate Committee on 
Science Policy will meet at 4 p.m., and the Special Joint 
Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public 
Service will meet at 8 p.m. 


On Wednesday, the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce is scheduled to meet in the 
morning at 9.30 when Bill C-32, the Petroleum Administra- 
tion Act, will again be considered, and when the Senate 
rises the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 
will continue with its examination of the Manpower 
estimates. 


On Thursday, the Special Joint Committee on Employ- 
er-Employee Relations in the Public Service will meet at 
9.30 a.m. and at the same time the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on National Finance will hold another meeting on 
the Manpower estimates. At 10 a.m. the Standing Senate 
Committee on Transport and Communications will meet 
to consider Bill C-5, and in the afternoon a meeting of the 
Standing Joint Committee on Regulations and other 
Statutory Instruments has been set down for 3.30. 


In the Senate we shall continue with the items on the 
Order Paper and proceed with any legislation that may 
come to us from the other place. In addition, it is expected 
that a number of bills will be reported back to the Senate 
from the various committees, notably Bill S-5, Bill C-5, 
Bill S-19 and Bill C-32. 


Senator Laird: Honourable senators, could I draw to the 
attention of the deputy leader that for once the Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs is 
not sitting in the morning, but at 2 p.m. on Tuesday. 


Senator Langlois: That is what I said. 
Motion agreed to. 


TELEVISION 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING MESSAGE—USE OF PICTURE OF 
PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on Thursday, 
February 20, a question was asked in the Senate by Sena- 
tor Davey with respect to a commercial advertising mes- 
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sage allegedly telecast for Guaranty Trust on television 
station CBLT at 7.10 p.m. on February 14. 


Senator Davey asked three questions, the first being: 


Did Guaranty Trust receive permission from the 
Government of Canada to use this picture of the 
Parliament Buildings in its advertising? 


I am informed that Guaranty Trust did not receive 
permission from the Government of Canada to use the 
picture of the Parliament Buildings in the commercial 
described by Senator Davey. 


Section 17(2)(c) of the Copyright Act provides that the 
publishing or photographing of any architectural work of 
art does not constitute an infringement of copyright. The 
Parliament Buildings are, I have been informed, an 
architectural work of art of the Italian Gothic style. As 
such, simply showing a picture of the Parliament Build- 
ings would not ordinarily require that permission for such 
publishing or photographing be sought and given. 

The second question was: 

Is such permission needed? 

The third question was: 

If so, is such permission ever granted? 


In answer to questions 2 and 3, let me advise honourable 
senators that the Speaker of the House of Commons and, I 
would think, the Speaker of the Senate, as representatives 
and spokesmen for their respective members, have in the 
past advised and directed those in the Press Gallery what 
use may be made of that part of the building over which 
the House of Commons and the Senate have control. For 
example, at one time television cameras, as honourable 
senators will recall, were allowed in the corridor opposite 
the House of Commons chamber. This no longer takes 
place and a room has been provided on the first floor for 
television interviews. It occurred as a result of a directive 
given by Mr. Speaker in the other place because he is 
charged with the control over the precincts on behalf of 
the members, and this, I am informed, will continue until 
the house orders otherwise. 


Therefore, in summary, permission for showing the Par- 
liament Buildings in regard to the commercial message 
sponsored by the Guaranty Trust Retirement Savings 
Plan is not, per se, restricted by the Speakers of the House 
of Commons and the Senate. However, I have no doubt 
that should a blatant commercial use be made of the 
premises of Parliament, it would constitute a contempt of 
Parliament. 

Question 4 was: 

Is permission needed from the Department of Na- 
tional Revenue for this kind of commercial approach 
and, if so, was such permission granted and why? 

I am informed that the Guaranty Trust Company did 
not approach the Department of National Revenue regard- 
ing the filming of the commercial, and as far as can be 
ascertained there would be no legal requirement for them 
to do so. 

Senator Davey’s questions raise important issues about 
the use of government buildings, or what purport to be 
government buildings, in commercial messages. 

I must say at this time that I am apologetic to Senator 
Davey for taking so long to secure the appropriate 


answers. This has been due to the fact that a considerable 
amount of research has been involved in several govern- 
ment departments. 


Senator Flynn: Unsuccessful research. 
@ (1410) 


PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES (INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS) ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


Hon. George C. van Roggen moved the second reading 
of Bill S-25, to amend the Privileges and Immunities 
(International Organizations) Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, it gives me particular 
pleasure to speak to the second reading of this very short 
bill. I wish to assure the Honourable Leader of the Opposi- 
tion that although I refer to it as being a very short bill, I 
do not mean that I think of it as being an unimportant or 
simple bill. 


Senator Flynn: You can tell that to Senator Laird. 


Senator van Roggen: In fact, it is a most important bill. 
Honourable senators, I should like to take one or two 
minutes of your time in referring back to the report of the 
Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, under the 
then chairmanship of Senator Aird, of July 1973, which 
was the report on Canadian relations with the European 
Community. If honourable senators will recall, that report 
recommended, among other things, three or four steps 
which should be pursued by Canada in its relationship 
with the developing European Community. One recom- 
mendation was that an interparliamentary group be estab- 
lished between this Parliament and the Parliament of the 
Common Market sitting at Strasbourg. That is now an 
established fact, as honourable senators are aware. 


Another recommendation was that the Prime Minister 
of Canada should visit the capital of the Community at 
Brussels, as the capital of the Community and not just as 
the capital of Belgium. That, as honourable senators know, 
was done. 

The third recommendation was that a comprehensive 
economic cooperation agreement be sought with the Com- 
munity. In this connection, we have all seen in the press in 
recent weeks references to the progress which has been 
made following the Prime Minister’s recent visits to 
Europe. 

I might digress here for a moment to point out the 
distinction between a preferential trade agreement, which 
was not recommended in the Senate committee’s report, 
and a comprehensive economic cooperation agreement, 
which was recommended and which has been sought by 
the government. I mention that because some areas of the 
media appeared to have difficulty in distinguishing be- 
tween the two. 

The fourth recommendation in that report was that the 
Economic Community be pressed to open an external 
office in Canada. That is what this bill is about. 

To give honourable senators a little background on that 
particular point, I should say that the Community has 
accepted the accreditation of ambassadors to the Commu- 
nity from countries outside the Community, and Canada, 
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among other nations, maintains an ambassador in Brussels 
accredited to the Community. 


The converse, however, is not the case, and the Commu- 
nity, not being a sovereign state, does not have the ability 
to establish embassies abroad. It has, however, started 
down this path by establishing external offices in Wash- 
ington and Tokyo. 

While in Brussels with the committee, together with 
Senator Grosart and other senators, we pressed Commu- 
nity officials and our counterparts in the Parliament of 
the Community to consider a third office being estab- 
lished in Canada. Our reason for this was specific. As we 
pointed out to them, an office in Canada, in Ottawa, would 
enable them to receive a Canadian viewpoint on matters 
concerning North America, so that they would not make 
the mistake of assuming that the United States position 
was automatically the Canadian position. This would have 
been of great assistance to them in such matters as the 
Article 24(6) negotiations under GATT. 


They at that time advised us that their plans were to 
open a third office probably in South America. However, 
continued pressure from members of our committee and 
subsequent interparliamentary groups, and the Prime 
Minister, has fortunately, certainly from our point of view, 
persuaded them that their third office in the world should 
be opened in Canada. In this the Senate, as a result of the 
work of its committee, can take great pride. 


This bill, in its simplest terms, does nothing more than 
grant special recognition to the opening of that office in 
Canada so that the office will have the diplomatic privi- 
leges and immunities normally granted to an embassy 
being established in Canada. Because it is not an embassy, 
because it is an office of the European Community, a 
non-sovereign state, it requires special legislation to 
accord these privileges to it. The bill is purely technical in 
accomplishing this aim. 

I will not go through the bill word for word, but if 
honourable senators have any questions I would be glad to 
endeavour to answer them. In view of the nature of the 
bill, I would submit that honourable senators may not 
wish to send it to committee. If that is your decision, I 
would propose to move that it be read a third time at the 
next sitting of the Senate. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, perhaps I 
might say a few words, as seconder of the bill just intro- 
duced on second reading by Senator van Roggen. I agree 
with him, and we on this side agree, that it will not be 
necessary to send this bill to committee. Its purpose is 
clear, and we can see no matters in it that would require 
any further examination. 


I am glad that Senator van Roggen, who was co-chair- 
man of the joint committee of the two houses that had so 
much to do with persuading the European Communities to 
establish an external office in Canada, was the one who 
introduced this bill. We have recently been discussing the 
work done by senators, and I think this result of work 
done largely by senators is a good case in point. 

The establishment of an external office by the European 
Communities in Canada was certainly achieved on the 
initiative of a Senate committee originally. The Standing 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs went to Europe, and 
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at that time we were told in no uncertain terms by the 
external commissioner of the Community that under no 
circumstances would there be any “special relationship” 
for Canada with the Communities. We discussed this with 
the officials. We discussed it with our opposite numbers in 
the Parliament of the Communities, and immediately got 
the sympathy and support of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee of the Communities. This was followed up later when 
another delegation went over representing the Senate and 
House of Commons, and it was of that committee that 
Senator van Roggen was the chairman. 
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We raised the matter again. At first we had little hope 
that anything more than a mere information office would 
be opened in Canada, but before our few days of work 
were over we had the privilege of sitting in as guests of 
the Parliament of the Communities to hear the motion put 
forward on behalf of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
Communities that such an office be established in Canada. 
I believe its official name is a “Delegation,” for the reasons 
Senator van Roggen has given. 


I mention this as an example of work done by senators, 
because personally I get tired at times of hearing the 
activities of these parliamentary delegations referred to as 
“trips” in the sense that they are pleasure trips. All of the 
senators and others who were on that committee will 
remember that we did not have even one hour to get out 
and look at the shops. We worked from morning until 
night for five days and then came home—all of us pretty 
tired from the activities but most happy with the success 
that had been achieved. 


Senator van Roggen has mentioned that we are now the 
third country in the world to have this privilege and 
honour extended to us: first of all the United States in 
Washington, then Japan in Tokyo, and now ourselves. As 
Senator van Roggen pointed out, apparently the privilege 
was going elsewhere, but, and I have no hesitation in 
saying this, the discussions and arguments we put forward 
had a great deal to do with the fact that the Communities 
changed their minds and decided to establish their third 
office here in Canada. 

Bill S-25 will now extend diplomatic privileges on the 
same basis as those extended to other international organ- 
izations of a similar nature. I commend the bill to honour- 
able senators. It is one in which the Senate can take some 
pride because of its contribution to this great success for 
Canada. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 

Senator van Roggen moved that the bill be placed on 
the Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 

Motion agreed to. 


PRIVATE BILL 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK OF CANADA—SECOND 
READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Tuesday, May 20, the debate 
on the motion of Senator Hays for second reading of Bill 
S-24, to incorporate the National Commercial Bank of 
Canada. 
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Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, when Sena- 
tor Hays sponsored this bill he apologized for inflicting 
himself on the Senate twice in the same day. I make a 
similar apology now. 


Senator MclIlraith: You do not need to apologize for 
that. 


Senator Flynn: It is not the first time you have done it 
yourself. 


Senator Grosart: As the Leader of the Opposition says, 
it is not the first time I have done so, but I must remind 
him that I have always done so with apologies. 


This must be “short-bill day” in the Senate, because the 
bill before us is surprisingly short. It may even be unique 
in that aspect since it consists of only one and one-third 
pages in the printed version. 


Senator Flynn: It would have been a good bill for 
Senator Laird to introduce. 


Senator Grosart: I am not saying it is a simple bill; it is 
a short bill. Senator Hays was also careful to make that 
distinction. As a matter of fact, it is not a simple bill in 
spite of its brevity, and it does raise some highly interest- 
ing questions. 

If the bill itself is unique in certain respects, in other 
respects it may well also be historical owing to the fact 
that this may be the last occasion on which a bill to 
establish a bank will come to the Senate by way of peti- 
tion for a special act under section 8 of the Bank Act. The 
reason for that is an expectation that there will be a new 
method available to banks, trust companies and other 
corporations and companies, to seek incorporation as fed- 
eral companies. 

Honourable senators will recall that in 1973 the Minister 
of Finance, speaking at the Western Economic Resources 
Conference, said that such a bill would be introduced. 
Since then it has been introduced in the other place as Bill 
C-7. It provides that, when the bill has received royal 
assent—which has not occurred yet, of course—a bank 
may be incorporated by letters patent on petition to the 
Governor General in Council, concurred in by the Minis- 
ter of Finance. This would be achieved in Bill C-7 by an 
addition to section 8 of the Bank Act. 


I have said that this Bill S-24 is unique. This is not 
merely a personal opinion. It is a statement made by the 
sponsor of the bill and certainly supported by the docu- 
ment that we have before us in support of the bill, entitled 
“The Proposal to Establish a new Canadian Bank, the 
National Commercial Bank of Canada.” 

I take it that the use of the phrase “proposal to establish 
a new Canadian bank” means more than to establish 
“another” Canadian bank. I take it that it means to estab- 
lish a new kind of Canadian bank. This view is, I think, 
fully supported by the statements made by the sponsor 
and the documents supporting the bill in which it is called 
variously a “private bank,” a “merchant bank,” a ‘“whole- 
sale bank’”—and Senator Molson raised a question, won- 
dering what that meant—and “specifically a business ori- 
ented bank.” 

As I say, it is not my assessment that this is what the 
petition and the bill envision; it is the statement of the 
sponsors and the backers of the bill. 


It is not my intention to discuss the details of the bill as 
such. This is a matter for the committee, of course, but I 
would like to make some suggestions which senators in 
the chamber may wish to consider and which I hope 
certainly would be considered in due course in committee. 


My statement that this bill suggests a new kind of bank 
is fully supported, I think, by a statement that the inten- 
tion of the backers of this bank is to introduce some “new 
blood” into the whole Canadian banking system—and that 
is the phrase used—new blood. 


The supporting document reviews the history of Canadi- 
an banking, particularly in the last few years, and points 
out why the sponsors consider that new blood is needed in 
the banking system—new blood in a new kind of bank. 


I will discuss immediately why I say this is a unique bill 
and why this is to be a new kind of bank. Senators would 
naturally ask how it is to be different from existing banks. 
The backers make it very clear how they see it as differ- 
ent. In the first place, they say it will not follow the 
traditional course of Canadian branch banking. At the 
present time there are something like 7,000 branches of the 
ten existing Canadian banks—the five major and the five 
others. The sponsors say they are not going that way, that 
this bank will have offices only in a few major cities. They 
justify that by saying that in their view the saturation 
point has been reached in Canada—a very interesting 
statement—in the extension of branches of banks. They 
produce some interesting figures. Their actual statement 
is that banking in Canada, which has been developed as an 
extensive branch system by the present chartered banks, 
may have developed to the saturation point. 
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In a table entitled, “Comparative United States and 
Canadian Banking Statistics Relating to Banking Offices,” 
they point out some comparisons between the populations 
served by branch banks in Canada and the United States, 
and the assets per domestic banking office in Canada and 
the United States. The figures cover only the years 1962 to 
1972, and I imagine the committee will want to have these 
figures updated as far as they can be. The population per 
banking office in Canada has actually declined from 1962 
to 1972, in spite of substantial increases in the number of 
branch banks. In the United States the same thing has 
happened. The decrease in that decade in Canada has been 
from a population of 3,520 serving each branch bank to a 
population of 3,460. In the United States the decline has 
been larger, from a 6,947 population per branch bank to 
5,446. 


Interestingly enough, on the assets side, the Canadian 
picture for the decade shows some odd ups and downs. In 
1962 the assets for a Canadian domestic branch were 7.76 
million. In 1965 they were 9.49 M.M.; in 1966, 10.17 M.M.; in 
1968, 12.48 M.M. In 1971 they dropped to 8.1 M.M., and in 
1972 they were 9.72 M.M. In the United States, on the other 
hand, the assets increased greatly from 12.45 to 17.74 over 
those years. 

It is on those comparisons, I presume, that the backers 
of this bill suggest that the traditional branch banking 
way is not the way that this new bank intends to go. They 
also say—and I think honourable senators will be interest- 
ed in this—that as a result of their study and overview of 
the banking system in Canada the time may have come 
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when the traditional low cost savings and demand depos- 
its, which is what we normally call savings and chequing 
accounts in banks, may have reached the point where this 
is not low cost money any more. They relate this to the 
expense of new branches and other matters, and this is 
another reason why they seem to have doubts about the 
extension of the branch banking system. 


I raise this as a matter that I am sure the committee will 
want to look at because the merits of the Canadian branch 
banking system have been hailed many times and held up 
often as the reason why our major Canadian banks have 
served the Canadian public so well, namely, because often 
there is a branch bank in the smallest communities. 


Another unique feature of the projected operations of 
this bank is that it will specialize in the chemical industry, 
forest products, mining, agriculture, fishing, petroleum, 
transport, and substantially in sub-Arctic investment, pre- 
sumably in petroleum. 


A third unique feature, claimed by the backers of the 
bank, is that its assets will be privately and closely held. 
They make the statement that they do not think it will be 
necessary to go public; that is, that it will not be necessary 
to have their shares publicly traded anywhere. This, again, 
will be a unique feature which I am sure the committee 
will want to discuss. 


The method by which they intend to avoid large-scale 
multiple public investment in their shares is by relying on 
investment from pension funds. They point out that pen- 
sion funds in Canada today comprise something like $16 
billion worth of assets, the savings of well over 2 million 
Canadians. It is in this connection that they have used the 
phrase that this will give the new bank “the strength of 
backing that it needs.” We have the statement that some 
25 corporate entities in Canada will be the initial subscrib- 
ers to the bank, subscribing some $22 million of the $40 
million capitalization of the bank. 


The sponsor made the statement that the authorized 
capital will be $40 million: 4 million shares at a par value 
of $10, of which $22 million, or 2 million shares, at a price 
of $11, has been subscribed. I am sure the committee will 
want to examine that statement, because I wonder if it has 
been subscribed. I wonder if it is the intention to have 
these original subscribers pay up the whole $22 million, or 
will they be paying part of it and be subject to call for the 
rest? It will be interesting to know if this amount has been 
subscribed already. I rather doubt that it has, because the 
sources are pension funds and it would be difficult to see 
how, under the existing laws protecting pensions, they 
could actually subscribe to the bank before it has been 
incorporated. However, we have to accept the statement 
that that is the intention. I have been told they have 
letters of intent, but it would seem to me that the state- 
ment made by the sponsor, and which is repeated in the 
capitalization chart appearing in the supporting docu- 
ment, to the effect that these amounts have actually been 
subscribed, might be a little extravagant. 


A fourth unique feature of this bank is that it will 
avowedly engage in what it calls “risk” financing. It 
intends, apparently, to go fairly heavily into venture capi- 
tal; that is, bridge financing, construction financing, and 
so on—all areas which are high risk, and which are very 
often regarded as the type of investments about which 
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banks and trust companies should be careful before 
investing very heavily in. 

I must compliment the backers and the sponsor of the 
bill on their courage in saying that this is the kind of bank 
they are going to run. However, I think they may also run 
into difficulties—if not here, perhaps in the other place— 
on this assumption that it is going to be a business-orient- 
ed bank, and not give the service that Canadians generally 
expect from the neighbourhood bank. 


The name, it seems to me, is going to cause some prob- 
lems. In English it is the National Commercial Bank of 
Canada. The word “National” is used by another bank, and 
the word “Commercial” in the same sense is used by 
another bank also. In French it is, «La Banque Nationale 
de Commerce du Canada,« which certainly has some 
echoes of the name of at least two other banks, and I 
would not be surprised if some who may be concerned will 
be before the committee to ask whether this name should 
be granted. 


The sponsors and backers of this bank, it seems to me, 
are beyond question. They are businessmen who have had 
many major successes in the area of intermediary financ- 
ing including such corporations as MIC, the Mortgage 
Insurance Corporation of Canada, which last year alone 
secured mortgages amounting to about $2 billion. Then 
there is Markborough, a well-known financial intermedi- 
ary, and a trust company, the Morguard Trust Company, 
which has been a principal agent in the whole field of 
mortgage financing, and so on. The head office is to be in 
Vancouver, and this surprises me in view of the fact that 
the major sponsors, Boyd, Stott & McDonald, are not 
centred in Vancouver. Mind you, I cannot think of a more 
pleasant place to have a head office of a bank than in 
Vancouver, and no doubt the sponsor will explain why, 
when the principals are located in Toronto, they will find 
it easier to do business by having their head office 2,000 
miles away in beautiful British Columbia. 
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Honourable senators, that is all I have to say on this 
point. I want to make it clear that I am no way criticizing 
the presentation. There certainly are some problems, one 
of which has already been raised in this Parliament. Here 
I am referring to the propriety of pension funds of crown 
corporations being invested in a new bank. Obviously the 
government has an interest in protecting these pension 
funds as they have in protecting all pension funds. There 
is a statutory limit of 4 per cent, but the matter has been 
raised and the question has been asked if the government 
has instructed these crown corporations to consult with 
the government before investing in such ventures as this. I 
use the word “ventures” because that is one of the words 
that they used. I am not suggesting that all the capital is 
going into ventures, but it is a new kind of bank and one 
has to recall that the record of all the new banks that we 
have authorized here has not been too happy. I can think 
of one whose stocks went on the market at $11 and are 
now worth $4. This is the kind of thing that might give 
some concern to the government when considering the 
question of investment of pension funds of crown 
corporations. 


Again, honourable senators, I am not in any way 
attempting to say that such pension funds should not be 
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invested in this company. That is not my intention at all. I 
am simply raising the question because it is an important 
one and has already been raised in Parliament. 


Debate continued later this day. 


SENATE AND HOUSE OF COMMONS ACT 


REGULATIONS RESPECTING ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS— 
QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE 


Senator Greene: Honourable senators, I rise on a ques- 
tion of privilege. In fact, I should like to make a motion of 
privilege, under rule 33 of our rules, concerning the 
Minutes of the Proceedings of yesterday’s session. 


Senator Everett: Before the honourable senator rises on 
his question of privilege, I wish to state that I intended to 
continue the debate on the bill under discussion, Bill S-24, 
and I wonder if the honourable senator could wait until I 
have finished speaking. 


Senator Greene: I rise pursuant to rule 33 which pro- 
vides that a motion calling upon the Senate to take action 
may be moved without notice, and in such a situation all 
other proceedings shall be set aside. 


Yesterday’s Minutes of the Proceedings failed to record a 
motion I made pointing out that the proposal made by 
Senator Godfrey was out of order in that it affected the 
balance of national accounts. 


I think this an extremely important issue in that if I 
understood Your Honour’s ruling correctly, it was that 
inasmuch as Senator Godfrey did not propose a bill but 
merely involved a regulation under a statute it did not 
violate rule 62 which prescribes that we may not present a 
bill in this house which affects the balance of national 
accounts unless there is a recommendation from the Gov- 
ernor in Council. Your Honour’s ruling is tantamount to 
finding that we can do indirectly by regulation that which 
we cannot do directly by introducing a bill, and it is an 
extremely important precedent. 


I respectfully submit to Your Honour that it is very 
important, not only from that standpoint but from the 
standpoint that we in this house should jealously guard 
the prerogatives that belong exclusively to the Governor 
in Council, and we would be remiss in our duties if we did 
not bring it to Your Honour’s attention when a matter in 
this house violates the rules of parliamentary government. 

Therefore, I respectfully move, on a question of privi- 
lege, that this motion and Your Honour’s ruling thereon 
should have been included in the Minutes of the Proceed- 
ings for yesterday. 

The Hon. the Speaker: I shall look into the question 
raised by the honourable senator and I shall report later. 


PRIVATE BILL 
NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK OF CANADA—DEBATE 
CONTINUED 
The Senate resumed from earlier this day the debate on 
the motion of Senator Hays for second reading of Bill S-24, 
to incorporate the National Commercial Bank of Canada. 


Hon. Douglas D. Everett: Honourable senators, I am not 
the sponsor of this bill, but I do have some things to say in 


respect to it, especially so in the light of the remarks 
Senator Grosart has made. 


This bill is to incorporate a bank to be named the 
National Commercial Bank of Canada with an authorized 
capital of $40 million, and a subscribed capital of $22 
million. It is to have its head office in Vancouver, and 
Senator Grosart has raised the point that it will not get its 
deposits by the normal banking method; that is, through 
the formation of a branch banking system. He has stated 
that what we are dealing with here is a new type of bank, 
which the sponsor said is based on the fact that the branch 
banking system in Canada is saturated. It is true that the 
sponsors did refer to this fact in the submission deposited 
with us, but I think the problem that they foresee is this: if 
a new bank in Canada establishes the number of branches 
that are required properly to service the Canadian public 
in the fashion of the five major banks, they would find 
that at today’s real estate and building costs, the cost of 
their deposits would indeed be extremely high. 


What this bank sees is the fact that term deposits are a 
growing factor in today’s banking, and that they can 
achieve the deposit targets they have by going after term 
deposits rather than building a large branch banking 
system which would duplicate what already exists in 
Canada. 


They will, of course, have branches, and those branches 
will be in the main commercial centres in all provinces of 
Canada. Indeed, as Senator Grosart mentioned, their lend- 
ing policy will be different from that of the normal com- 
mercial bank. They do propose to lend largely to busi- 
nesses, mostly small businesses, and they also propose to 
be involved in resource financing, in real estate financing 
and in term loans. They also propose to have a sort of 
merchant banking aspect in that they will be interested in 
venture capital, and in bringing small businesses in 
Canada into what I would refer to as the “big time.” 


The question then is not so much one of what they are 
doing, because what they are really saying is “We can get 
our money through term deposits. There is a market that 
presently is not being fully serviced, and we can provide 
the special expertise that will serve that market.” It seems 
to me that the question facing Parliament is whether the 
sponsors of this proposed new bank can make a success of 
it, and we might well consider who they are. Are they 
people who can do the job that is set out? Are they people 
of substance? Are they people who will fail at the task? 
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The sponsors of this bank are Boyd, Stott and McDonald 
who, as Senator Grosart has said, form a firm which has 
had some considerable experience in the financial world in 
Canada and some considerable successes. At the present 
time they own 80 per cent of Morguard Trust, which has 
$600 million of mortgages under administration; 50 per 
cent of Westguard Holdings, which in turn owns 54 per 
cent of Westmount Life and which it bought back from, I 
gather, foreign interests, and a number of other corpora- 
tions which come under the Boyd, Stott banner. 


The shareholders of Boyd, Stott are Michael Boyd, the 
president, and W. H. McDonald, the vice-president. They 
each own 15.7 per cent of Boyd, Stott. 8.1 per cent is owned 
by three officers of the Morguard Trust, which is a sub- 
sidiary of Boyd, Stott. Edper Investments, which is a 
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company owned by a trust set up by Mr. Allan Bronfman, 
owns 12.4 per cent. 


It is interesting to note that the directors of Edper 
Investments are Edward and Peter Bronfman; Mr. Jacques 
Courtois, who is the vice-president of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia; and our former colleague, the Honourable Lazarus 
Phillips. The Air Canada Pension Fund owns 11.1 per cent, 
and the Canadian National Pension Fund owns 11.1 per 
cent. Time Incorporated of the United States, through the 
Lumbermen’s Investment Corporation, owns 10 per cent; 
Duke Seabridge Limited, which is a company owned by 
the Guinness family of England, owns 9.6 per cent; Hous- 
ton Willoughby, investment dealers of Regina, owns 4.1 
per cent; and the Aluminum Company of Canada owns 1.6 
per cent. 


The shareholders of the bank will be financial institu- 
tions. It is proposed that they will be largely composed of 
Canadian pension funds and, indeed, because of their 
financial strength it will not be necessary to establish a 
market on these shares; these people will be in for the long 
pull. That is the reason why it is not necessary for these 
shares at this juncture to be publicly traded. 


The provisional directors are Mr. John T. DesBrisay, 
senior partner of Cassels, Brock, a large Toronto law firm; 
Mr. Howard Eaton, former executive vice-president of the 
Bank of British Columbia; Mr. Albert Hudon, the presi- 
dent of Miron Company, which is a subsidiary of Gemstar; 
Mr. W. H. McDonald, the president of Boyd, Stott and 
McDonald; Mr. W. E. Scott, former Inspector General of 
Banks; and Mr. Graham Walker, the president of Houston, 
Willoughby and Company. 


Honourable senators, I have just gone through a fair 
degree of name dropping, but I did it on purpose, because 
Senator Grosart raised some very interesting questions. 
Those questions will have to be answered. However, what 
we want to know first, as I said before, is whether we are 
dealing here with substantial people, people who can meet 
these questions and, if they answer them to the satisfac- 
tion of the committee, can produce what they say they will 
produce. I suggest that the names I have given you indi- 
cate that these are substantial people who have a long 
financial background. If they are proposing to start a new 
bank, then it is very likely that they will be successful, if 
they are granted the necessary approval. 


Therefore, I hope that as soon as possible, in order that 
the questions raised by Senator Grosart and others— 
indeed, I have some questions myself—can be satisfactori- 
ly answered, the Senate will act to refer the bill to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Com- 
merce which, after the appropriate notice, can commence 
its hearings on the subject of this application. 


Senator Choquette: Honourable senators, we on this 
side were prepared to conclude the debate on second read- 
ing today. However, because the sponsor is not here today, 
I will adjourn the debate. I understand that a few senators 
on this side have questions to ask of the sponsor. 


On motion of Senator Choquette, debate adjourned. 
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ONTARIO AND QUEBEC PROVINCIAL POLICE 


LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS COMMITTEE 
AUTHORIZED TO CONSIDER FINANCIAL COMPENSATION BY 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Flynn that the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs be authorized 
to consider the question of financial compensation by the 
federal government for the maintenance, by the Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec, of their own police forces. 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, I feel 
it perhaps appropriate at this time to make a statement on 
behalf of the government with respect to the motion of 
Senator Flynn regarding the financial compensation by 
the federal government for the maintenance of police 
forces of Ontario and Quebec. Admittedly, there is an 
ever-increasing cost of maintaining the various police 
forces in Canada. 


Several points have been raised with respect to claims 
for compensation for the maintenance of police forces by 
the provinces of Ontario and Quebec. First of all, there are 
benefits of an administrative, operational and financial 
nature in using one police force, which certainly exists— 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. Those benefits, of 
course, are now enjoyed by provinces other than Ontario 
and Quebec. It is felt that there is a greater efficiency and 
economy resulting from one command structure serving 
the police demands in a contract province which are of 
value to that province. Provinces which accept a single 
force, that is, the RCMP, eliminate the problems of over- 
lapping of jurisdiction which occur where provincial and 
federal forces operate independently. It is also felt that the 
existence of many police units under the control of the 
RCMP commissioner makes it possible to reduce tem- 
porarily the strength of all or any of those units so as to 
quickly make available a body of fully trained personnel 
to meet any federal, provincial or municipal emergencies, 
as they may arise. Greater efficiency and economy are also 
obtained in recruiting, training, equipping and staffing. 
The size and scope of the force provide further career 
opportunities, greater potential for advancement and 
allow for specialization not available in smaller police 
forces. 


The foregoing are advantages to the contracting prov- 
inces, and the nation as a whole, of the system whereby 
the vast majority of provinces enter into a contract 
arrangement with the Royal Canadian Mounted Police for 
provincial police servicing. 

@ (1500) 


Those in support of the claim of financial assistance for 
certain provincial police forces have perhaps restricted 
their consideration to the tangible, direct cost of maintain- 
ing and administering federal law enforcement resources 
in the contracting provinces. They have perhaps chosen to 
ignore the intangible benefits that accrue to the federal 
government under these arrangements. 


While supporters of the provincial positions conclude 
there is a federal subsidy flowing to the contracting prov- 
inces, which is not available to other provinces such as 
Ontario and Quebec, perhaps it would be more proper to 
say that the contracting provinces derive financial ben- 
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efits as a fair result of economies of scale that result from 
the aforementioned one-police-force arrangements. 


It should be pointed out that the amounts to be passed 
on to the contracting provinces with regard to the intan- 
gible benefits accruing to either the federal or provincial 
governments at any given time are not easy to assess, and 
are matters for negotiation by contract. 


From time to time, and especially in discussions held in 
1960, 1964 and 1966, negotiations took place between the 
federal government and contracting provinces for federal 
police services. At those conferences, and in later negotia- 
tions with regard to one contracting province in 1967, a 
formula which more properly reflected an equitable cost- 
sharing arrangement was agreed to by the federal and 
provincial governments. 


Senator Grosart: Would the Leader of the Government 
allow an interruption? May I ask if he is speaking to Order 
No. 5 or Order No. 7? Order No. 5 is a motion to refer the 
matter to committee. 


Senator Perrault: I assure the honourable senator that I 
am speaking to Order No. 5; about the possibility of pursu- 
ing this further by reference to the Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs Committee. In my opinion, the question 
could properly be pursued under Order No. 5 or Order No. 
if 


At these conferences in 1960, 1964 and 1966, and in later 
negotiations with regard to one contracting province in 
1967, to which I referred, the matter of how there could be 
a more equitable and fair sharing of costs between the 
federal and provincial governments was discussed. One of 
the speakers in this debate has pointed out accurately that 
there is a move toward having the provincial governments 
assume a higher percentage of these costs. 


It should also be pointed out that opportunities were 
afforded all of the provinces at the 1960, 1964 and 1966 
conferences, including Ontario and Quebec, to be present 
and to set forth their views. At those meetings there were 
two points of view as to who would benefit under the new 
formula. In the light of those conflicting viewpoints, cer- 
tain provinces undertook neither to contract for RCMP 
services under the 1966 formula nor to assert that con- 
tracting provinces should support a greater share of costs. 


Presumably, the reason that neither course was chosen 
was consistent, in their view, with their best interests as 
viewed by their governments. But surely it may be said 
that it is not the right of provincial governments at the 
present time to claim that they should be compensated for 
financial loss which they have allegedly suffered as a 
result of not being a party to these arrangements, and not 
having taken advantage of the opportunities offered to 
them at those previous meetings. 


Finally, it should be noted that while certain provinces 
did not take advantage of the 1960, 1964, 1966 and 1967 
agreements, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police makes an 
important, and often vital, contribution to the administra- 
tion of criminal law in all provinces of Canada, including 
Ontario and Quebec. 

Let me give honourable senators one example. In 
Quebec, “C’”’ Division of the RCMP has its headquarters 
situated in Montreal. It consists of two subdivisions witha 
total strength of more than 1,200 persons. In Quebec, the 


RCMP is not only responsible for the administration of 
federal laws, such as those dealing with narcotics, customs 
and excise, income tax, aeronautics and security; it also 
collaborates in a very close manner with the Quebec Pro- 
vincial Police and various municipal police forces, includ- 
ing, of course, that of the Montreal Urban Community, 
especially in the sphere of commercial fraud and organ- 
ized crime—two tasks for which the RCMP has estab- 
lished specialized squads. 


It should be pointed out that these service costs are 
borne entirely by federal authorities without any provin- 
cial contribution of any kind. Therefore, it is simply not 
accurate to say there is no federal help at all in the matter 
of maintaining law and order in the two provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. There are similar instances in the 
province of Ontario. I do not wish to single out the prov- 
ince of Quebec as an example. 


On a positive closing note, the federal government wel- 
comes an examination, in concert with the Government of 
Quebec, of its role in general, and that of the RCMP in 
particular, in Canadian criminal law enforcement. Recent- 
ly a joint study group of the federal and Ontario govern- 
ments examined and described police activities undertak- 
en by the RCMP in the province of Ontario, and inquiries 
are continuing in this regard. The Solicitor General of 
Canada has welcomed the formation of a similar study 
group with the province of Quebec to further clarify 
respective roles in criminal enforcement in Canada. 


This may properly be said to be a positive note— 
negotiations, consultations and discussions are continuing. 
There is a determination on the part of the federal govern- 
ment to ensure that all provinces are treated fairly and 
equitably, and given equal opportunity and equal access to 
federal government programs. In this day of law enforce- 
ment, I am sure all honourable senators will agree that 
this is a vital area of activity, particularly at a time when 
there are increasing problems concerning crime and law 
and order throughout the country. 


Before resuming my seat, may I say that I welcome the 
suggestion of Senator Flynn that this matter be referred to 
the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs in order that that committee might consider 
the entire question. That is certainly in the spirit of the 
consultations and discussions which have been continuing 
over these many weeks and months. 


Senator Grosart: May I ask the Leader of the Govern- 
ment when we might expect this reference to be made, in 
view of the fact that the debate on the substance of this 
motion is still continuing under Order No. 7? 

Senator Perrault: I can only suggest that with the 
assent of the honourable senator who initiated the inqui- 
ry, Senator Deschatelets, the reference to that committee 
could be expedited. I know that all honourable senators 
would like to have this matter discussed at the earliest 
opportunity. 

Senator Choquette: It is the same problem. 

Senator Perrault: Yes. 

Hon. George MclIlraith: Honourable senators, I would 
like to raise a point in connection with this item on the 
Order Paper. It will be noted that the motion of Senator 
Flynn is: 
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That the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs be authorized to consider the 
question of financial compensation by the federal gov- 
ernment for the maintenance, by the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec, of their own police forces. 


In other words, his reference is very narrow and presup- 
poses payment by the federal authority to the provinces 
for services they provide through the provincial police 
forces for work that is exclusively within the area of their 
own provincial constitutional responsibility. He does not 
embody in the motion the larger question of delineating 
the areas of coordination and cooperation by the various 
police forces in matters that lie within the federal and 
provincial fields of constitutional responsibility—a ques- 
tion that must concern all honourable senators who think 
about the problems facing police forces at this time. 


There is one other point of concern regarding this 
motion. I must say, frankly, that I would oppose any 
payment by the federal authority to a provincial govern- 
ment for the maintenance of a provincial police force to do 
police work that lies exclusively within the jurisdiction of 
the province. I have no preconceived idea as to the pro- 
priety or otherwise of helping the provinces finance costly 
programs lying wholly within the area of provincial juris- 
diction but we are here considering a narrower point. 

@ (1510) 


I recall discussing this very thoroughly at the time one 
of the first contracts was being entered into with the 
provinces for contracting these services, and I had consid- 
erable discussion with the Minister of Justice of the day 
on that subject. The point we were discussing ought, I 
think, to be brought to the attention of the house today. It 
concerned the dangers inherent in creating a national 
police force. 


Whatever interest I have taken throughout my life in 
public affairs has been impelled by, I hope, a liberal 
approach to the rights of the individual. I, for one, do not 
wish to see a national police force doing all police work in 
this country, or indeed in any country. My reason for 
saying that is quite simple. By the very nature of the work 
required of police forces, they must be given arbitrary 
power, and they are given arbitrary power by the statutes 
governing their operations, which is right and proper. 
However, where arbitrary power is given to a vast number 
of persons to exercise from day to day, there must be 
constant checks and balances to prevent the abuse of that 
arbitrary power. Fortunately, in this country we have, in 
spite of occasional discouragements about federal-provin- 
cial relations, a division of responsibility that does provide 
a check. In addition, we have the situation where the 
national police force, the RCMP, is doing police work in 
the area of matters coming under federal jurisdiction. In 
eight of the ten provinces, containing about one-third of 
Canada’s population, the provincial area of responsibility 
is covered by the federal police force; in the other two 
provinces, containing two-thirds of the population, it is 
done by the two provincial police forces, and that is a very 
good balance. I think it is desirable to have such a distri- 
bution of the police work between the various forces. 


I regret that when the subject is examined in committee 
it will be on the narrow point put forward in this motion, 
because there are many matters concerning the policing of 


(Senator Mcllraith.] 


the country, and the various provinces, in this day and 
age—the interrelationship of the forces, the common train- 
ing of police and matters of that kind—which might prop- 
erly be examined. 


I do want to point out the dangers in the federal govern- 
ment’s starting to contribute directly to the maintenance 
of provincial police forces because, if that got well under 
way, sooner or later those paying the shot would demand 
more control and authority over them. When that control 
and authority over them is demanded, we are in fact in the 
position of having one national police force for the whole 
country, having responsibility in both federal and provin- 
cial matters, and that I deplore. 


I think no one can accuse me of being other than a very 
strong supporter of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 
My remarks today in no way reduce the strength of my 
support for it, which I have asserted strongly for a consid- 
erable number of years. However, I hope my remarks will 
contribute something to the consideration to be given to 
this subject matter by honourable senators. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, perhaps I might 
point out that Senator MclIlraith’s concern about narrow- 
ing the scope of the discussion, which he feels is inherent 
in the wording of Senator Flynn’s motion, has been ade- 
quately answered, first, by Senator Perrault and, secondly, 
by Senator MclIlraith himself. Both of those senators, in 
speaking to the motion in these so-called narrow terms, 
have ranged over the whole topic, and over almost every- 
thing the committee itself would wish to consider. I do not 
think Senator MclIlraith need worry at all that if this 
matter is referred to committee, as the Leader of the 
Government suggests, there will be any problem about 
ranging over the whole area that both he and Senator 
Perrault have found it possible to range over in their 
discussion of this motion, which is Order No. 5 and not 
Order No. 7. 


Senator Lamontagne: May I ask a question of Senator 
Mcllraith? I noted that he was very much opposed to a 
national police force. 


Senator MclIlraith: To all the police work in the country 
being done by one national police force. 


Senator Lamontagne: I share his concern in that 
respect. I wish to ask him whether he is opposed to the 
present arrangements whereby local and provincial police 
force work is being done by the federal force, which 
amounts to the creation of a national police force for at 
least eight provinces. 


Senator MclIlraith: I find no inconsistency in support- 
ing that at all. I have given a lot of time and thought to, 
and have worked with the provinces on, renewing con- 
tracts from time to time. To keep the national police force 
at its peak level you require a wider base than simply the 
administration of the law contained in certain federal 
statutes, such as the Immigration Act, the Narcotic Con- 
trol Act and the Customs Act. Secondly, the eight smaller 
provinces simply do not have the base for training a 
proper police force, and there is nothing worse than giving 
arbitrary authority to an ill-trained police force. They do 
not have the facilities for training, and there is no way 
some of the smaller provinces can easily be given those 
facilities. These provinces have neither the quality nor 
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volume of work to maintain a force at a high state of 
efficiency, and they do far better contracting for police 
services. In my view, it works in a very satisfactory way 
for a province which cannot provide adequate quality 
police work for itself from its own resources, and which 
would be more expensive than contracting for the RCMP 
services. 


I find no inconsistency at all in that. It must be remem- 
bered that those eight provinces contain roughly only 
one-third of the population of the country. 


Hon. Ernest C. Manning: Honourable senators, I draw 
the attention of the house to the fact that, if this matter is 
referred to committee as proposed in this motion, it will be 
important for the committee to keep in mind that the 
concerns of Ontario and Quebec over this matter—the two 
provinces that have their own police forces—cannot be 
divorced from the concerns of the other provinces which, 
over the years, have entered into these agreements with 
the RCMP. 

@® (1520) 


The federal government’s policy in this matter has been 
consistent for at least 40 years. I recall that Alberta origi- 
nally had its own police force, which was disbanded when 
the province entered into an agreement with the Govern- 
ment of Canada for the use of the RCMP for provincial 
police services. As a matter of fact, that was done just 
shortly prior to the time that I became associated with the 
Government of Alberta. In 1935 and 1936, when my party 
assumed the responsibility of the government in the prov- 
ince, there was quite strong public opinion favouring the 
concept of a provincial police force. The change had been 
made just shortly before, and there were still feelings of 
sentiment and emotion involved. 


At that time we did examine with the federal govern- 
ment the basis of this arrangement, because we had to 
decide whether we should re-establish the provincial 
police force or continue with the arrangement just under- 
taken with the federal government. As far back as that 
time, the position of the federal government was that any 
province which felt it was an advantage to use the RCMP 
as the provincial law enforcement body had that option. 
But the federal government was not prepared to consider 
anything along the lines of a subsidy to finance provincial 
police forces, if it was the desire of provinces to establish 
or maintain such forces. 


I forget the exact number of provinces which, over the 
years, have disbanded their police forces and gone to the 
RCMP. I know that British Columbia is one. But the point 
I make is that those decisions were made by the provinces 
on the clear understanding that there was no financial 
assistance available to them from the federal treasury for 
the maintenance of their own police forces. If they wanted 
to avail themselves of an economic, financial or other 
advantage, the only course open to the provinces was to 
disband their police forces and make a contract with the 
federal government for RCMP services. In view of the fact 
that over these years a number of provinces have made 
that decision, honourable senators will agree that if that 
policy were changed now, or if financial assistance is 
offered the two provinces who happen to have retained 
their own police forces, a serious expression of concern 
would be invited from a number of the other provinces. 


They could quite rightly say that had they known that 
such an arrangement could be made, under which they 
could receive federal subsidies for provincial police forces, 
they would have retained their police forces because, for 
whatever reason, they preferred a provincial force to the 
federal force. 


I suggest that it would be unfortunate, in the light of the 
history of this whole question, if that were to happen, and 
I speak as one who participated in the three conferences 
which the Leader of the Government referred to as taking 
place in 1966. 


There has not been a change in the federal position in all 
those years. Perhaps it would be worthwhile to have the 
matter discussed in committee—I would not object to 
that—but it would be unwise for the committee to 
approach the matter thinking there is some real ground 
for financial assistance to those two provinces in respect 
of their police forces, and thinking that that issue can be 
divorced from the wider national issue which would 
immediately be raised by the other provinces. It is almost 
certain that they would assert that had that option been 
open to them they would have preferred it to disbanding 
their own police forces in favour of the federal force. The 
fact is that they were told that option was not available to 
them. 


I appreciate the point raised by Senator MclIlraith about 
the dangers inherent in one national police force. I must 
say, however, that under the existing arrangement in 
Canada that danger is minimal. In the first place, the 
nature of these agreements is such that the personnel of 
the RCMP who carry out police work in the various 
provinces are assigned to that specific duty, and are under 
the jurisdiction of the attorney general of the particular 
province. Although they are members of the national 
force, they are not under one central command, which I 
think was the crux of the concern expressed by Senator 
Mcllraith. Indeed, control of the force has really been 
decentralized by virtue of the fact that the personnel are 
answerable to the attorney general of the particular prov- 
ince contracting with the RCMP. 


Senator MclIlraith: Honourable senators, before Senator 
Manning leaves that point; I wonder if he recalls the 
controversy which arose in Newfoundland over the ques- 
tion of sending in RCMP reinforcements at a time when 
there were some rather serious labour problems in that 
province. 


Senator Manning: As I recall that incident, honourable 
senators, it arose out of a request by the Government of 
Newfoundland for additional men to help control a situa- 
tion in St. John’s. Under the agreement with which I am 
familiar—and I assume they are pretty much the same for 
all provinces which are parties to them—a specific number 
of RCMP personnel are assigned to a province. There is 
provision for the provincial attorney general to request 
additional personnel if they are needed, but the agree- 
ment, in my judgment at least, makes it quite clear that 
the decision as to whether that request will be acceded to 
rests with the Minister of Justice of Canada, and not with 
the provincial-attorney general. I believe that was the 
basis for the controversy in Newfoundland. The govern- 
ment of that province took the position that they had a 
right to those men if they thought they needed them, but I 
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think there is no doubt that those were men in addition to 
the personnel covered by the contract. 


In all my years of association with this type of agree- 
ment in Alberta, I have never known of a case of interfer- 
ence of any kind by the federal government authorities or 
the federal RCMP authorities with the control of the 
province. The province has complete control over the per- 
sonnel assigned to it under the contract. Of course, the 
number of personnel may vary from year to year, because 
the province may requisition additional men if they are 
needed, but no problem has ever arisen in that respect. 


Another factor that offsets the possible dangers inher- 
ent in one national police force is the existence of large 
municipal police forces in the metropolitan centres of the 
country. All of the metropolitan centres have their own 
police forces, and if you consider the combined popula- 
tions of Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver, to name the 
three largest, you must realize that there are more people 
under the jurisdiction of those municipal police forces 
than there are in many of the provinces. So we have that 
added check by virtue of the large police forces in our 
metropolitan centres. 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, if I may allude to 
the point raised by Senator Mcllraith respecting the New- 
foundland controversy, my understanding of the situation 
there is that in cases of emergency the agreement provided 
that the attorney general of the province could make a 
request to the federal government through the Commis- 
sioner of the RCMP in Ottawa. If the commissioner 
approved that request, he then passed it on to the Attor- 
ney General of Canada with his recommendation. In the 
case of the Newfoundland controversy, the commissioner 
resigned because his request and recommendation were 
not accepted. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, would it not be 
more correct to say that the dispute between Ottawa and 
Newfoundland at that time was over the propriety of 
using the RCMP to break a strike? Surely it was not a 
question of either adding to or reducing the contingent of 
RCMP already there. 


Senator Mcllraith: It was actually a question of which 
attorney general had the authority to decide the matter. 


Motion agreed to. 


QUEBEC PROVINCIAL POLICE 


FINANCIAL COMPENSATION FOR MAINTENANCE—DEBATE 
CONCLUDED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Henour- 
able Senator Deschatelets, P.C., calling the attention 
of the Senate to the claim made by the Minister of 
Justice of the Province of Quebec for financial com- 
pensation from the federal government with respect to 
the Quebec Provincial Police Force and to the ever- 
increasing costs of maintaining the various police 
forces in Canada.—(Honourable Senator Langlois). 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, in speaking in 
support of Senator Flynn’s motion yesterday I made it 
quite clear that it was not my intention to pursue further 
the debate on Senator Deschatelets’ inquiry at that stage, 
reserving my right, of course, to speak to the subject- 
matter when it has been reported back to the house by the 
standing committee. 


As no other honourable senator at that time rose to voice 
his interest in continuing this debate, I respectfully sug- 
gest that this item be dropped from the Orders of the Day. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, May 27, at 8 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


HON. MURIEL McQUEEN FERGUSSON, P.C. 
TRIBUTES ON RETIREMENT FROM SENATE 


Hon. David A. Croll: Honourable senators, Senator 
Muriel McQueen Fergusson came to the Senate in 1953. 
Last Monday, May 26, was her birthday, and the law has 
provided and time has decreed that she retire on that day 
from the Senate, which she has done. She left with honour 
and dignity, having served Canada in war and peace and 
having been appointed the first woman Speaker in either 
house of the Parliament of Canada. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Croll: In her lifetime she influenced politics 
and policy, played a creative and decisive role as an ardent 
advocate of women’s rights long before women’s lib was 
ever heard of. During her lifetime she witnessed the great- 
est changes in world history—from the buggy to the moon. 


She changed her outlook to fit the times without ever 
abandoning her principles. She felt at home in both 
worlds, and contributed to both. Her main contributions 
were to the humanities—social welfare, the aged, the poor 
and needy. These contributions are written in the pages of 
Canadian history. 


To say farewell to Muriel is not easy. As she now 
reaches the evening she will see how splendid the day has 
been. To each of us is given an opportunity to make a 
contribution. She made hers by doing ordinary things 
extraordinarily well. 

So, goodbye and good luck to a valued friend, a great 
lady and an outstanding public servant. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Hon. F. Elsie Inman: Honourable senators, I wish to 
join in paying a tribute to a much loved and greatly 
respected colleague, Senator Muriel McQueen Fergusson, 
P.C., Q.C. On her retirement this chamber is losing one of 
its most active, hard-working and conscientious members. 
She has always accepted with grace and dignity the 
responsibilities that come to one as a member of the 
Senate and she has always been willing to do more than 
her share of those duties. Senator Fergusson has epito- 
mized the ideal Canadian woman and all that is best in 
womanhood. She has engaged in and sponsored many 
organizations and movements which contribute to the wel- 
fare of others. She has always given freely of her time and 
means to promote the well-being of those who are not so 
fortunate as many of us. Her horizons are wide and deep, 
but she never allows the scene of these horizons to dim her 
view of the closer needs. Her views and assistance are 


often sought and she gives of both generously whenever 
and wherever required. 


Senator Fergusson brought to this chamber an excellent 
knowledge of the many problems which face us as a nation 
and by her speeches on a great variety of topics she has 
brought this knowledge before this chamber. I am sure 
every senator is proud of Muriel for all the many achieve- 
ments that she has accomplished since coming to the 
Senate and even earlier. We were particularly proud of her 
when she was appointed Speaker of the Senate, the first 
woman to be named to this high position, the fourth 
highest position in Canada according to precedence. She 
was honoured again by her appointment to the Privy 
Council and almost at the same time the designation of 
Queen’s Counsel was conferred on her, both honours well 
deserved. 


It is a pleasure for me to pay tribute to Muriel today, as 
she has been a close and wonderful friend of mine for 
almost twenty years. We have been desk mates in this 
chamber and our rooms were side by side during those 
years until she became Speaker, so you can understand the 
bond of friendship that has been forged. I considered it a 
great privilege to be associated with her as one of her 
colleagues and closest friends. 


Senator Fergusson has retired from the Senate, but we 
will look forward to seeing her come back to visit us often 
and perhaps give us some good advice from her experi- 
ences. She will always be very welcome. We wish her 
health, happiness and the best of all things in life in the 
years that lie ahead. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


[Translation] 


Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators, I presume 
that Hon. Senator Fergusson, because of her great humili- 
ty and the great discretion she has always shown in the 
carrying out of her duties, would certainly not like us to 
add to the avalanche of praise which has kept falling upon 
her ever since she announced her decision to retire from 
the Senate. 

However, I join with my honourable colleagues, in tell- 
ing her tonight how much we are going to miss her and 
how we regret her decision to leave us, while paying 
tribute for her outstanding contribution to this house and 
to Canada. 

However, I must correct a slight error which was made 
quite inadvertently, I am sure, by my honourable colleague, 
Senator Croll, when he mentioned a few minutes ago that 
she was required by law to leave. It is of her own volition 
that Senator Fergusson has decided to leave this house 
since, although she has passed the age of retirement pre- 
scribed by statute for senators appointed after 1965, she 
could have remained for the rest of her life a member of 
this august Chamber. Thus, it is by choice that she decided 
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to leave us because with her sense of duty, her dedication 
to the affairs of the country, she has thought for a moment 
that her age, although she has been very active in the 
Senate, could prevent her from rendering the services the 
country is entitled to expect from her, according to her 
own estimation. That is why we regret to see her leaving 
in such circumstances, when she still could very well serve 
this country and this house. 


I will conclude my remarks by saying this: the Senate 
has grown richer with her contributions to its work, in the 
course of the many years she has been with us. Our best 
wishes go with her, coupled with our regret at seeing her 
leaving, and we hope we will have the pleasure of welcom- 
ing her in our midst on many occasions in the future. 


[English] 

Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, it was once 
claimed by a disrespectful but humorous critic of this 
place—there are many critics, but not all are humorous— 
that the average Canadian senator possessed all the vir- 
tues one could hope to find in a human being—all, that is, 
except one—resignation. 


Well, it appears that Senator Fergusson did not lack 
even that quality. Last Friday she resigned her seat in this 
chamber, thus bringing to an end an impressive parlia- 
mentary career which lasted 22 years. 


Despite the extraordinary personal success she enjoyed 
throughout her career, she remained ever humble, 
approachable, warm and friendly. Busy as she was, there 
was always time for that person or organization needing 
advice or encouragement. 


In the latter part of her career she was permitted to play 
an even greater role in the affairs of our country. As 
Speaker of the Senate, she presided over our deliberations 
with consummate efficiency and fairness. She was never 
satisfied with anything less than an outstanding effort. 


She is a native daughter of whom New Brunswick can 
be justly proud. She has brought inestimable credit to her 
country, her sex and to herself. 


Senator Fergusson worked—as I am sure she will con- 
tinue to work—tirelessly in the defence of women’s rights 
and the pursuit of a multiplicity of commendable humani- 
tarian goals. 


We on this side are pleased to have had the privilege of 
being associated with her. She is a truly fine human being, 
and we wish her a very happy and fruitful retirement. 
[Translation | 


Honourable senators, I should like to add a personal 
note: having known Muriel Fergusson during the war 
when she was an attorney for the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, a position which I myself held in Quebec 
City, I consider her departure as that of a friend. I recog- 
nize her in what she has done because, as a member of the 
Joint Committee of the Senate and House of Commons on 
the Constitution, she held the view that senators should 
retire not at 75 but at 70 years of age. She thought it 
logical, having stood for that principle, to do what she has 
just done. 


I am sure that I speak on behalf of all honourable 
senators in wishing her many more happy years in the 


{Senator Langlois. ] 


service of our country, of Canadian women and Canadians 
generally. 


@ (2010) 


[English] 

Hon. Margaret Norrie: Honourable senators, my asso- 
ciation with Senator Fergusson goes back as far as that of 
any member of this chamber, although that of only the last 
three years was within the precincts of the Senate. Our 
alma mater is Mount Allison University. We graduated at 
different times, but we did meet on college business and at 
college functions. In many cases her friends and acquaint- 
ances were also mine, and we kept in touch in small ways. 


On my appointment to the Senate, her kindness and 
solicitude were precious to me. I always felt that she was 
ready to lend a helping hand when I needed one, and she 
often did so even before I realized I needed one. 


She stands high in my estimation. Her contribution to 
the cause of women’s rights has been great, and we can 
look upon her work with pride and great satisfaction. 


Honourable senators, we can always say of Muriel Fer- 
gusson, “There goes a real woman for Canadians to 
honour.” 


Hon. Charles McElman: Honourable senators, the dean 
of New Brunswick senators, Senator Burchill, is not here 
this evening, so I shall try, in my poor way, to stand in for 
him. 

I have known Muriel McQueen Fergusson for many 
years. Throughout her lifetime, she has been a lady of 
“firsts.” She was one of the first women in New Bruns- 
wick to become a barrister, and she performed her duties 
as such in a most honourable fashion. She served Canada 
as counsel to the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, and 
later was one of the first women to become a senior civil 
servant in New Brunswick when she was appointed Direc- 
tor of Family Allowance and Old Age Security. I might 
add, she had a fair amount of competition from a number 
of males for that position. 


She was elected a member of the city council of Federic- 
ton, the capital of New Brunswick and her home town, and 
became deputy mayor—another first. She became a 
Queen’s Counsel and a Privy Councillor. As has been said, 
she was the first lady Speaker of either house of this 
Parliament. 


It has been a lifetime career of firsts for Muriel Fergus- 
son. She was always first when there was a cause to be 
fought, or when there were people to be helped. 


She was robbed early in life of her husband and the 
opportunity to have a family. Instead, she took to herself 
the disenfranchised, the poor, and those who had no cham- 
pion. Over the years, she has built in New Brunswick, and 
beyond New Brunswick, an immense family; and her 
family in New Brunswick regards her with great pride. 


The Senate is losing her, but we in New Brunswick are 
gaining by her return to Fredericton. I am sure she will 
start yet another career in her retirement years as the 
champion of those who need a champion—the poor, the 
disenfranchised. Fredericton itself, as well as the province 
of New Brunswick, which have already benefited greatly 
from her enterprise and activities, will continue to benefit 
in the years ahead. 
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The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Douglas (Bruce- 
Grey) has been substituted from that of Mr. Daudlin; that 
the name of Mr. Lachance has been substituted for that of 
Miss Bégin; that the names of Mr. Joyal and Mr. Daudlin 
have been substituted for those of Mr. Prud’homme and 
Mr. Douglas (Bruce-Grey); that the name of Mr. Orlikow 
has been substituted for that of Mr. Rodriguez; that the 
name of Mr. Scott has been substituted for that of Mr. 
Alexander; and that the names of Mr. Anderson and Mr. 
Prud’homme have been substituted for those of Mr. Guay 
(Saint-Boniface) and Mr. Joyal, on the list of members 
appointed to serve on the Special Joint Committee on 
Immigration Policy. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 
Senator Langlois tabled: 


Report of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, 
pursuant to section 13 of the Department of National 
Health and Welfare Act, Chapter N-9, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of Report, dated March 31, 1975, entitled: 
“Project BILCOM—an assessment of the demand for 
the use of both official languages in Canadian domes- 
tic air/ground communications”, together with a 
Minority Report, dated March 22, 1975. 


Report of the Master of the Royal Canadian Mint, 
including accounts and financial statements certified 
by the Auditor General, for the year ended December 
31, 1974, pursuant to sections 75(3) and 77(3) of the 
Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 
1970. 


Report on operations under the Regional Develop- 
ment Incentives Act for the month of February 1975, 
pursuant to section 16 of the said Act, Chapter R-3, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Capital Budget of the Farm Credit Corporation for 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1976, pursuant to 
section 70(2) of the Financial Administration Act, 
Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, together with copy of Order 
in Council P.C. 1975-1069, dated May 13, 1975, approv- 
ing same. 


Capital Budget of the Export Development Corpora- 
tion for the year ending December 31, 1975, pursuant 
to section 70(2) of the Financial Administration Act, 
Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, together with copy of Order 
in Council P.C. 1975-956, dated April 25, 1975, approv- 
ing same. 


BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE PRESENTED 


Senator Goldenberg, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs, presented 
the following report of the committee: 

Tuesday, May 27, 1975 
The Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Con- 
stitutional Affairs to which was referred Bill S-19, 
intituled: ““An Act to amend the Food and Drugs Act, 
the Narcotic Control Act and the Criminal Code” has 
in obedience to the order of reference of December 
20th, 1974, examined the said Bill and now reports the 
same with the following amendments: 
1. Page 1: Strike out lines 10 to 12 inclusive and 
substitute therefor the following: 


“2. Subsections 35(2) and (3) of the said Act are 
repealed and the following substituted therefor: 


“(2) If, pursuant to subsection (1), the court 
finds that the accused was not in possession of a 
controlled drug, he shall be acquitted, but, if the 
court finds that the accused was in possession of a 
controlled drug, he shall be given an opportunity 
of establishing that he was not in possession of 
the controlled drug for the purpose of trafficking, 
and thereafter the prosecutor shall be given an 
opportunity of adducing evidence to establish that 
the accused was in possession of the controlled drug 
for the purpose of trafficking.” 

2. Page 1: Strike out lines 26 and 27 of the French 
version and substitute therefor the following: 


“dans cet endroit, qu’il a des raisons de soupconner 
d’étre en possession d’une drogue” 


3. Page 5: Strike out line 2 and substitute therefor the 
following: 


“offence under subsection (2), he shall be” 
4. Page 5: Add immediately after line 6 the following: 


“(4) Notwithstanding subsection 2(2) of the 
Criminal Records Act, a person who, after the com- 
mencement of this Part, is directed to be discharged 
absolutely under section 662.1 of the Criminal Code 
for a first offence under subsection (2) of this sec- 
tion shall be deemed to have been granted a pardon 
under subsection 4(5) of the Criminal Records Act. 


(5) Notwithstanding subsection 2(2) of the Crimi- 
nal Records Act, where, after the commencement of 
this Part, a person has been directed to be dis- 
charged upon conditions prescribed in a probation 
order under section 662.1 of the Criminal Code for a 
first offence under subsection (2) of this section and 
the period for which the probation order is to 
remain in force has terminated, that person shall be 
deemed to have been granted a pardon under section 
4 of the Criminal Records Act on the date of termina- 
tion of that period. 

(6) Subsection (5) does not apply where a dis- 
charge has been revoked under subsection 662.1(4) 
of the Criminal Code.” 
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5. Page 5: Strike out line 23 and substitute therefor the 
following: 


“than fourteen years less one day.” 


6. Page 5: Strike out lines 34 to 42 and substitute 
therefor the following: 


“imprisonment for a term of not more than fourteen 
years less one day.” 


7. Page 8: Strike out line 17 and substitute therefor the 
following: 
“to be a reference to the definition ‘cannabis’, and” 


8. Page 10: Strike out lines 9 and 10 of the French 
version and substitute therefor the following: 


“dans cet endroit, qu’il a des raisons de soupconner 
d’étre en possession d’un stupé-” 


Your Committee appreciates that its amendment to 
section 48 in clause 7 of the Bill, set out above as 
amendment number 4, introduces an exception to the 
general law under the Criminal Records Act affecting 
conditional and unconditional discharges under the 
Criminal Code. It believes that the application of the 
principle contained in the amendment might be appro- 
priate in the case of other criminal offences where the 
court directs a conditional or unconditional discharge 
for a first offence. 


Accordingly, your Committee, in addition to the 
specific amendments proposed, recommends that the 
Government consider the advisability of extending to 
other offences the principle contained in the amend- 
ment to section 48 so that where an accused is dis- 
charged for a first offence, he shall be deemed to have 
been granted a pardon either immediately, in the case 
of an absolute discharge, or on the termination of the 
period of probation, in the case of a conditional 
discharge. 


Respectfully submitted, 
H. Carl Goldenberg 
Chairman 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, with leave 
of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(f), I move 
that the report be adopted now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is there unanimous consent? 


Senator Flynn: Not for the adoption of the report, but 
for leave for the honourable senator to explain the report. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, copies of the 
report of the committee are being distributed in both 
languages, so you will have it before you as I speak. This 
report is the result of hearings which commenced on 
February 4 last, and which, with the exception of two 
weeks, have continued every week since then until today. 
The committee heard witnesses from across Canada and 
from the United States. We heard the views of representa- 
tives of the legal profession, the medical profession, uni- 
versities, provincial governments, chiefs of police, con- 
cerned citizens and others. 


Senator Bourget: How many witnesses? 
[Senator Goldenberg. ] 


Senator Goldenberg: I do not have the number, but I 
think it was in excess of 35 or 40. The amendments which 
we propose are the result of the studies of the various 
briefs that we heard. 

@ (2020) 


I just want to make it clear at the outset to honourable 
senators, although I am sure they know it—the press 
sometimes seems to forget—that this measure deals with 
cannabis only. It does not deal with heroin, cocaine or any 
other hard drug. Secondly, it has nothing to do with the 
legalization of any drug, including marihuana. The press 
continues to talk of the Senate or the Senate committee 
considering legalization. When I outline to you the amend- 
ments, and they are not many, you will note that there is 
no justification for using the term “legalization” in respect 
of what this committee is recommending to the Senate. 


Senator Bourget: Hear, hear! 


Senator Goldenberg: Bill S-19 tranfers cannabis from 
the Narcotic Control Act to the Food and Drugs Act where 
it is to be dealt with under a new part, Part V. 


We have made eight amendments, as you will see from 
the report before you. I can save a great deal of your time 
if I tell you that five of these amendments—the first, 
second, third, seventh and eighth—are purely of a techni- 
cal or editorial nature. They do not amend the substance 
of the bill in any way and I will not take any time in 
explaining them. 

The amendments numbered 4, 5 and 6 in the committee 
report embody the major changes recommended by your 
committee. I will deal first with clause 48 of the new Part 
V, which is number 4 of the committee report and refers to 
possession of cannabis. 


Your committee was concerned that with respect to the 
offence of possession of cannabis—that is, simple posses- 
sion for personal use—a criminal record attaches to all 
first offenders, even to those who have received an abso- 
lute or conditional discharge under the Criminal Code. 


Under section 662.1 of the Criminal Code, where an 
accused pleads guilty or is found guilty of an offence other 
than an offence for which a minimum punishment is 
prescribed by law, or an offence punishable by imprison- 
ment for 14 years or for life or by death, the court may, 
and I quote the Code: 


. if it considers it to be in the best interests of the 
accused and not contrary to the public interest, 
instead of convicting the accused, by order direct that 
the accused be discharged absolutely or upon the con- 
ditions prescribed in a probation order. 


This is now in the Criminal Code and has been in the 
Criminal Code since 1972. It is not being inserted there as 
a result of amendments by this committee to the bill 
before us. We learned, however, that a discharge, whether 
absolute or conditional, does not remove the criminal 
record. To remove the adverse effects of the record, the 
person concerned must apply for a pardon under the 
provisions of the Criminal Records Act. On an absolute 
discharge for first possession there is a minimum delay of 
one year. In other words, the person concerned cannot, 
before one year, apply for a pardon. The committee found 
that many—in fact most—offenders do not apply for a 
pardon. It may be that they are unaware of their rights or 
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they may fear the investigations which have to be made 
following an application. Those who do apply are faced 
with lengthy delays before the application is disposed of. 
Until a pardon is granted the record remains. 


The committee therefore proposes an amendment which 
provides that where an accused is discharged under sub- 
section (1) of section 662 of the Criminal Code on a first 
offence—and we are only dealing with first offences—for 
possession of cannabis, he shall be deemed to have been 
granted a pardon under the Criminal Records Act. The 
pardon will be effective immediately in the case of an 
absolute discharge, and at the termination of the proba- 
tion period in the case of a conditional discharge. 


This is intended to save the accused, particularly young- 
sters, from going through life with a criminal record for 
what I have said is a first offence of possession of canna- 
bis where he has been discharged by the court. The pardon 
is conditional upon a discharge being granted by the court 
under the provisions of the Criminal Code. This is the 
major amendment that has been made to the bill by the 
committee. 


I now come to clause 49(3)(b), which, in the report of 
the committee before you, is No. 5. This deals with traf- 
ficking and possession for the purpose of trafficking. I 
have, until now, been talking solely of a first offence of 
simple possession for personal use. I now deal with the 
penalty for trafficking and for possession for the purpose 
of trafficking. 


Bill S-19, as presented to us, would reduce the maximum 
penalty, upon conviction on indictment for trafficking and 
for possession for the purpose of trafficking, to 10 years. 
Your committee could not agree with this, because it 
considered trafficking a particularly serious offence. It 
therefore proposes an amendment which will increase the 
proposed maximum to 14 years less one day, instead of 10 
years. This would be consistent with the maximum for 
importing and exporting. 

Let me explain why the committee fixed 14 years less 
one day. The purpose of this is to allow the discharge 
provisions of the Criminal Code to continue to apply, in 
the discretion of the court, in appropriate cases. The dis- 
charge provisions, otherwise, are not applicable to 
offences punishable by imprisonment for 14 years, and 
that is why we suggest increasing the proposed maximum 
from 10 years to 14 years less one day in the case of 
trafficking and/or possession for the purpose of 
trafficking. 


The next amendment to which I will refer is clause 50, 
subsection (2), and that is No. 6 of the committee’s report. 
This deals with the penalty for importing and exporting 
cannabis. 


Bill S-19 fixes a maximum penalty of 14 years and a 
minimum penalty of three years upon conviction on 
indictment for importing or exporting cannabis. The mini- 
mum of three years does not apply where the accused 
establishes that he has imported or exported for his own 
consumption only. The committee believes that the courts 
should not be restricted in any way in the exercise of their 
discretion in sentencing, and therefore its amendment 
removes the minimum penalty. The maximum penalty, as 
in the case of trafficking and possession for the purposes 


of trafficking, will, under the amendment, be 14 years less 
one day in order, once again, to permit the court to apply 
the discharge provisions in appropriate cases in their 
discretion. 


@ (2030) 


I have now summarized the principal amendments pro- 
posed by your committee. Your committee appreciates that 
its amendment to clause 48, that is, to the clause dealing 
with possession, introduces an exception to the general 
law under the Criminal Records Act affecting conditional 
and unconditional discharges under the Criminal Code, 
because under the Criminal Records Act there must be an 
application for a pardon, and we are recommending that in 
certain cases a pardon be deemed to have been granted. 
Your committee believes that application of this principle 
might be appropriate in the case of other criminal offences 
where the court directs a conditional or unconditional 
discharge for a first offence. Accordingly, in addition to 
the specific amendments proposed, we recommend that 
the government consider the advisability of extending to 
other offences the principle contained in the amendment 
to clause 48 so that where an accused is discharged by the 
court for a first offence he shall be deemed to have been 
granted a pardon either immediately, in the case of an 
absolute discharge, or on the termination of the period of 
probation in the case of a conditional discharge. 


This, honourable senators, summarizes the report of the 
committee and I hope you will pardon me if I repeat 
something that I have already said. The committee uses 
the term “discharge” but I want you to remember that the 
committee is not establishing the principle of conditional 
and unconditional discharges. The right to discharge is 
now in the Criminal Code and is exercisable at the discre- 
tion of the judge. The committee follows through by 
recommending that a pardon shall be deemed to have been 
granted but only in a case where a judge has seen it 
appropriate to grant a conditional or unconditional dis- 
charge for a first offence for the possession of cannabis. 
That is our principal recommendation. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, I move that 
the report be taken into consideration at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE ESTIMATES 
REPORT OF NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE PRESENTED 


Senator Sparrow, for Senator Everett, Chairman of the 
Standing Senate Committee on National Finance, present- 
ed the following report of the committee: 


Thursday, May 22, 1975. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance, to which the Estimates laid before Parlia- 
ment for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1976 were 
referred, has in obedience to the order of reference of 
Thursday, the 20th of February 1975, examined the 
said Estimates and reports as follows: 

1. Your committee was authorized by the Senate, as 
recorded in the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate 
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of the 20th of February 1975, “to examine and report 
upon the expenditures proposed by the Estimates laid 
before Parliament for the fiscal year ending the 31st 
March, 1976, in advance of bills based upon the said 
Estimates reaching the Senate.” 


2. In obedience to the foregoing, your committee 
made a general examination of the Estimates and 
heard evidence from the Honourable J. Chrétien, 
President of the Treasury Board, and Mr. B. A. Mac- 
Donald, Deputy Secretary, Program Branch, Treasury 
Board. 


3. The Main Estimates for 1975-76 amount to $29,585 
million. Of this amount $13,907 million are statutory 
in nature, $14,335 million represent funds for which 
Parliament is asked to provide new authority and 
$1,343 million are non-budgetary items being loans, 
investments and advances. In the 1974-75 fiscal year 
the Main Estimates amounted to $23,297 million and 
by four Supplementary Estimates they were increased 
to $28,233 million, of which $12,934 million were statu- 
tory in nature, $13,595 million representing funds for 
which Parliament is asked to provide new authority 
and $1,704 million in non-budgetary items. 


4. The difference between the Main Budgetary Esti- 
mates of 1975-76 ($28,242 million) and the Main Budg- 
etary Estimates of 1974-75 ($22,023 million) is $6,219 
million, an increase of 28.2 per cent. It is likely that 
this percentage increase will also pertain to the differ- 
ence between the final budgetary authorization for 
1975-76 and for 1974-75, observing the increase in 
budgetary expenditures between March 31, 1973 and 
March 31, 1974 was 23.7 per cent and between March 
31, 1974 and March 31, 1975 was 29 per cent. It is noted 
that between March 31, 1973 and March 31, 1974 (the 
latest complete fiscal year for which a figure is avail- 
able) the GNP increased by 15.6 per cent. 


In the same vein, during the last ten years the 
budgetary estimates have increased from a total $7,979 
million in 1965-66 to $28,241 million in 1975-76 which 
will eventually be larger due to Supplementary Esti- 
mates. It is a ten year increase of 253 per cent. 


The growth of budgetary expenditures by function 
between 1966-67 and 1974-75 is as follows: 


($ millions) 
74-75 
66-67 (forecast) Increase 
Health and welfare 1,994 7,023 5, 029 
Iconomic development and support 1,205 4,342 lon 
Publie debt 1,191 apd WAS 1,984 
Defence 1,651 Oeolie 861 
liscal transfer payments to provinces 515 2,631 2,116 
‘Transportation and communications 941 1,934 993 
General government services 372 1,214 842 
Internal overhead expenses 391 887 496 
Foreign affairs 230 ple 282 
Culture and recreation 218 580 362 
Education assistance 90 643 553 


{Senator Sparrow. | 


You will note that by far the largest increase in 
expenditure is in Health and Welfare, whose percent- 
age of the estimates for 1975-76 will be 27.8 per cent. 


Expenditures by the various levels of government, 
exclusive of transfer payments, have grown between 
1964 and 1973 as shown in the following table which is 
for calendar years and also includes the percentage of 
the GNP. 


(# millions) 
1964 1973 Increase 
All governments 14,905 44,755 29, 850 
29.6% 37.6% 
Federal government 6, 758 17,595 10,837 
13.4% 14.8% 
Provincial governinents 3,245 12,993 9,748 
6.5% 10.9% 
Local governments 3,848 10,500 6, 652 
SUG) 8.8% 
Hospitals 1, 054 3, 261 2,207 
21%, Denys 
Pensions - 406 406 


Your committee also notes that the number of con- 
tinuing employees on the 30th of September 1973 was 
272,089 and the number of planned continuing 
employees for 3lst of March 1976 will be 321,668. This 
is a jump of 49,579 or 18 per cent in two and one-half 
years. 


5. In comparing the Main Estimates of 1975-76 with 
the final authorization of 1974-75 some of the major 
increases are as follows: 


Increases in Statutory Items ($ millions) 


Fiscal Transfer Payments Program 463 
Public Debt Program 455 
Hospital Insurance Contributions 261 
Family Allowance Payments 171 
Medical Care Contributions 100 
Canada Assistance Plan Payments 69 
Increases in Voted Items 

Defence Services 345 
Post Office 190 
Canadian International Development 

Agency 152 
Payment of subsidies on Imported Oil 136 
Central Mortgage and Housing 

Corporation 100 
Accommodation Program 97 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police 74 
Northern Affairs 65 
Correctional Services Program 59 
Development and Utilization of Manpower 

Program 57 
Indian and Eskimo Affairs Program 56 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 54 
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Air Transportation Program 52 PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES (INTERNATIONAL 
Increases in Non-Budgetary Items ORGANIZATIONS) ACT 
Supply and Services 185 BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 
Canadian National Railways 147 ; ; ; 
eciic Enerey oC anadad.tde 72 Senator van Roggen moved the third reading of Bill 


Your Committee views with concern the continuing 
authority established by an Appropriation Act of 1965 
which gives the Canadian*International Development 
Agency non-lapsing authority to carry over funds 
from year to year. Your Committee reiterates an opin- 
ion that it has expressed a number of times in the past 
that an authority of this nature should emanate from 
an act of Parliament and not from an Appropriation 
LN 


Respectfully submitted. 
D. D. Everett, 
Chairman. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Sparrow: I move that the report be taken into 
consideration at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


NATIONAL FINANCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF THE 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(a), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance have power to sit while the Senate is sitting 
tomorrow, Wednesday, May 28, 1975, and on Wednes- 
day, June 4, 1975, and that rule 76(4) be suspended in 
relation thereto. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, you have 
heard the motion. Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Senator Flynn: Explain. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I shall be happy 
to add a word of explanation. As far as tomorrow is 
concerned, this motion will have practically no effect at 
all since the committee is scheduled to sit “at 3.30 or when 
the Senate rises.” The motion is simply made as a precau- 
tion in case there should be some overlapping, amounting 
to perhaps a few minutes or a quarter of an hour at the 
most. That is one of the reasons for it. The other reason is 
that witnesses have been called and sittings have been 
arranged since last week, and I mentioned this meeting in 
dealing with the business of the Senate on the motion for 
adjournment on Thursday afternoon last. The same expla- 
nation applies to the sitting arranged for the following 
week. 


Motion agreed to. 


S-25, to amend the Privileges and Immunities (Interna- 
tional Organizations) Act. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


PRIVATE BILL 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK OF CANADA—SECOND 
READING 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Hays, P.C., seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Mcllraith, P.C., for the second reading of the 
Bill S-24, intituled: “An Act to incorporate the Nation- 
al Commercial Bank of Canada”.—(Honourable Sena- 
tor Choquette). 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, Senator Cho- 
quette moved the adjournment of this debate last week at 
my suggestion simply to permit the sponsor of the bill, 
Senator Hays, to comment on the questions raised by 
Senator Grosart. Therefore, with the permission of the 
Senate, I am prepared to yield now to Senator Hays. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is there unanimous consent? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Hon. the Speaker: I must inform the Senate that if 
Senator Hays speaks now, his speech will have the effect 
of closing the debate on the motion for second reading of 
this bill. 


Hon. Harry Hays: Honourable senators, questions were 
asked during the debate on second reading of Bill S-24 by 
Senator Grosart, and I shall attempt to answer some of 
them. I should at this stage inform the Senate that if this 
bill receives second reading it is my intention to move that 
it be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing, Trade and Commerce for further consideration. 


In dealing with the questions asked I shall not stay 
necessarily with the order in which they were asked. The 
first question, I think, was as to the meaning of the term 
“wholesale bank”. It is within the concept of this expres- 
sion to distinguish from existing banks the proposed oper- 
ation of the new bank, which will engage in consumer-ori- 
ented activities—that is, retail business. It should be 
observed, however, that the Mercantile Bank of Canada is 
similar to that which is proposed. In other words, it will 
carry on much the same sort of business as the now 
functioning Mercantile Bank of Canada. 
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Another question related to the pension funds of crown 
corporations being invested in the new bank. Of 25 trustee 
pension funds of crown corporations which were 
approached, none has invested or even committed itself to 
invest in the new bank. These trustee pension funds are 
professionally managed and controlled by trustees with 
responsibilities to look after the interests of the benefici- 
aries, and to invest in a broad range of stocks, bonds and 
mortgages, including bank stocks. In most cases their 
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investment powers are restricted by the provisions of 
existing legislation. 

I believe, honourable senators, those were the two main 
questions. If there are any other questions that honourable 
senators— 


Senator Flynn: I believe the use of a name which is 
somewhat similar to those of two other banks now actual- 
ly in operation was also raised. 


Senator Hays: In connection with the name, I have 
spoken to the principals of the proposed bank and they are 
quite prepared to reconsider and devise a name that would 
be satisfactory. They are not bound to the name National 
Commercial Bank of Canada, and do not wish to infringe 
on the rights of others. In this regard they would be 
pleased to consider a change of name and, as a matter of 
fact, would probably suggest another one at the time of 
the bill’s examination in committee. 


Senator Langlois: Has this name been cleared with the 
proper authorities? 


Senator Hays: It is either in the process of being 
cleared, or has been cleared. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


On motion of Senator Hays, bill referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce. 


CRIMINAL CODE (COMMUTATION OF DEATH 
SENTENCE) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—MOTION IN 
AMENDMENT—DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion, in amendment, 
of the Honourable Senator Neiman, seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Norrie, to the motion of the Hon- 
ourable Senator Robichaud, P.C., seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Eudes, for the second reading of 
the Bill S-21, intituled: “An Act to amend the Criminal 
Code (commutation of death sentence)’’—(Honour- 
able Senator Robichaud, P.C.). 


Senator Robichaud: I yield to the Honourable Senator 
Croll. 


Senator Croll: Thank you, Senator Robichaud. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable sena- 
tors, that the Honourable Senator Croll speak now? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. David A. Croll: Honourable senators, this bill, 
together with another, deals with a very important sub- 
ject. The legislation now under consideration concerns 
commutation and, more particularly, the royal preroga- 
tive. The bill introduced by Senator Argue provides for the 
abolition of capital punishment. In my opinion, the Robi- 
chaud bill raises some questions of advisability and consti- 
tutionality; it tampers with justice and mercy. Under pres- 
sure of events, and from his experience and knowledge of 
political practice, Senator Robichaud drew up a rather 
clever bill and presented it for the consideration of the 


{Senator Hays.] 


Senate. However, some real difficulties exist in connection 
with it, and we also have Senator Argue’s bill respecting 
abolition. 


Senator Flynn: Is that a new manner of describing bills, 
by way of the name of the sponsor? 


Senator Croll: I am sorry, but the designations S-21 and 
S-23 really do not help. 


Senator Argue’s bill on abolition calls for a straightfor- 
ward yes or no to the question, “Are you in favour of 
capital punishment, or are you against it?” Debates have 
taken place in this chamber which have been both erudite 
and well reasoned. However, my own impression is that no 
one listens. If today’s debate is missed there will always 
be another tomorrow, the day after and the day after that, 
and decisions we seldom make. 


There is in this country at the present time a great 
moral issue—that of capital punishment. The young are 
interested, the old are concerned, and wherever one goes 
the issue follows. Unlike other great issues, this cuts 
across political lines, cultural outlooks, educational attain- 
ments and religious beliefs. One could walk into a union 
hall, a university faculty meeting, or a religious conclave 
and hear definitive, honest, deeply held views on either 
side of the question. If honourable senators remember the 
speech made by Senator Hicks during the debate— 


Senator Flynn: Are you speaking to the amendment, or 
to the main motion? 


Senator Croll: I am speaking to both the amendment 
and the main motion. It is a general debate. 


Senator Flynn: The motion is that the bill be not now 
read a second time, and that the subject-matter be referred 
to committee. 


Senator Langlois: It is a bilingual speech. 


Senator Flynn: It would be more orderly if you would 
speak to the amendment. 


Senator Croll: I will be getting to it, but I am now 
indicating my view as to what should be done. 


The speech of Senator Hicks, who is a man of great 
intellect, an outstanding citizen, was in favour of capital 
punishment, but he concluded by saying there is no reason 
to consider him—and I paraphrase—a savage because of 
that belief. On the other hand, the speech of Senator 
O’Leary, also an outstanding citizen of great intellect, was 
all in favour of abolition, and implied that anyone who did 
not agree with abolition was, naturally, a savage. 


Senator Flynn: That is out of order and irrelevant. 


Senator Croll: We cannot tolerate a law in this country 
which one may or may not follow. That applies to govern- 
ments as well as to individuals. A law might be wrong, in 
which event we must change it. Social views change, 
standards change, and laws change. The question of capi- 
tal punishment is being debated in this country to such a 
degree today that I believe the people are ahead of the 
politicians. A great number of them have made up their 
minds, or are making up their minds, even before all the 
evidence is in. We in the Senate are senior parliamentari- 
ans, we are elders, we are statesmen— 
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@ (2050) 
Senator Bourget: And we are slow. 


Senator Croll: And we have lived for a considerable 
number of years. We are experienced and knowledgeable. 
We are people of considerable attainment and good will. 
We have been shocked by hangings and by murders and in 
the present confusion, now is the time not only for us to 
speak out but to take decisive action. 


The Gallup Poll is heeded in this country, private polls 
are given credence, and, in my opinion, the time has come 
for a Senate poll. The time has come not for talk, not for 
discussion, not for pussyfooting, but for decision. 


It is my suggestion that we should do as the House of 
Commons does on various occasions when an important 
subject arises, and that is set aside a special time—it may 
be one day, two days or more—for the purpose of discuss- 
ing this very important problem. We can set aside one or 
two days, and fix a definite time for a vote, and every 
senator could be notified to be on hand at that time. It may 
be that a new argument will be presented, although I 
doubt that very much, but the country needs guidance and 
leadership at this time. This is a grand opportunity for us 
to have a sober first thought rather than a sober second 
thought, because we are not messengers, we are not dele- 
gates, but persons in our own right and we know our 
responsibilities. 

This is a new role and it should be a welcome one. I am 
sure the country would appreciate our efforts, would be 
influenced by our conclusions and impressed by our deci- 
sion, because this is a matter of life and death. It is a very 
important matter. 


Senator Flynn: Obviously. 


Senator Croll: It is an opportunity we should not miss. 
My recommendation is that rather than deal with this bill 
at the present time, we should, once and for all, deal with 
the problem of capital punishment and make a decision, so 
that the country will not lean toward an emotional deci- 
sion arising from fears and prejudices. 


This chamber has a voice of understanding, it has reason 
and experience. Those qualities are available to the people 
of Canada, and they should be welcomed. 


I repeat, we should not proceed with the bill at the 
present time, but should proceed on the main question— 
namely, that contained in the bill introduced by Senator 
Argue. There should be a special debate on it to attract 
attention. If a time limit of 20 minutes were imposed on 
speeches it would be possible for many honourable sena- 
tors to speak on the subject and thereby give the country 
the benefit of their views, because the views of the Senate 
are worthwhile. 

I hope that consideration will be given to my suggestion, 
and that the bill introduced by Senator Robichaud will not 
be proceeded with until we decide what we shall do with 
the other bill of a similar nature that is before us. 

Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, in order that we 
may consider the words of Senator Croll, I move the 
adjournment of the debate. 

Senator Croll: 
adjournment. 

On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


Senator Robichaud asked for the 
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INDUSTRY 


CANADIAN TEXTILE PROBLEMS—SUBJECT MATTER 
REFERRED TO BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, May 21, the 
debate on the inquiry of Senator Desruisseaux calling the 
attention of the Senate to Canadian textile problems. 


Hon. Paul Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, first I 
wish to thank you for allowing me the opportunity to 
pursue this subject. 

[Translation] 


Honourable senators, I wish to thank the government 
leader for the report he presented last Wednesday on 
the efforts made by the government and the Department 
of Industry, Trade and Commerce to improve the situation 
of the Canadian textile industry. Of course, I approve the 
efforts of the department and I want to show my gratitude 
and my appreciation. I do not want to undervalue the 
action of the minister and his team. 

[English] 

I commented last Wednesday that the setting aside of 
the proposal for a committee inquiry and report on the 
Canadian textile industry, and the foregoing of any hope 
of appropriate constructive committee recommendations, 
was both deplorable and regrettable. It would give the 
impression that the government wishes to evade any tex- 
tile inquiry while the department proceeds in its review of 
the policy without the embarrassment of Senate 
recommendations. 


Despite the accomplishment of the Minister of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce, rightly heralded by the Leader of 
the Government in the Senate, the question of Canadian 
textiles remains a major problem. The industry employs 
some 20 per cent of all manufacturing workers in Quebec, 
and it is also of primary importance in Ontario. What has 
been done about the problem in the last few years is not 
enough. The situation remains unsatisfactory, not only in 
the opinion of textile workers and the industry but also in 
the opinion of many economists. 


I believe that sooner or later—probably sooner than we 
think—there will have to be important political interna- 
tional trade policy changes, not only in the textile indus- 
try but affecting nearly every federal trade policy touch- 
ing our secondary industries which provide our 
industrialized provinces with the greater part of their 
daily bread and butter, and, until recently, a guaranteed 
balanced economy. 


During the past three years we have witnessed our 
largest international trade deficits ever. This is not our 
first such experience. Until a decade ago, such trade vacu- 
ums were filled by foreign money investments which were 
then welcomed in Canada. A few days ago we were still 
heralding our wish to become more independent of foreign 
investments, while we were short of more than $5 billion 
to cover recent trade deficits. 

Canadian trade exports are now dropping persistently, 
and the tempo is increasing. Our position is disturbing. We 
can hardly sit back and just reason, as we have heard, that 
it is caused by a Canadian depression. We know that our 
export trade, whatever remains of it now, is in good part 
being bought at a very high price by Canadians. It is being 
paid for by Canadians with the allowance of mass imports 
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that we are committed to protect, as well as through the 
lifting of our protective tariffs pursuant to our interna- 
tional agreements which, as we know, are presently not 
paying off at all. 
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Whatever the heralded claim that efforts are now being 
made to improve Canadian textile production, the grave 
situation in the textile industry persists. It is the cause of 
a justified major Canadian concern. To me, these are facts 
and happenings that transcend any explanation given by 
the Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce. The 
department has the full responsibility for textile trade 
policies, and those policies, as I said, are proving unsatis- 
factory, regardless of the minimal corrections that have 
been witnessed lately. 


No other industrialized country allows the disintegra- 
tion of its secondary industries, or allows the long delays 
we in Canada have allowed before giving consideration to 
some form of protection to ease production problems. No 
country has allowed imports to rapidly take over a larger 
and larger share of its domestic market, as has been the 
case in Canada. Why is it being allowed in Canada? Is it 
not a weakness we should correct? 


The Textile and Clothing Board, to which many refer- 
ences have been made, is, in reality, constrained by the 
narrow jurisdiction conferred upon it by Bill C-125, which 
forces it to operate under a very rigid concept of proof of 
damage or injury. Its role, widely broadcast, has been 
limited, for the most part, to examining historical situa- 
tions of damage or injury, rather than being enabled to 
take a forward look at the possibilities of the industry’s 
expansion and development. Need I also underline the 
delays in reacting to injurious import pressure which has 
arisen because of considerable intergovernmental consul- 
tations after board recommendations have been made? 


There are indeed many questions about the textile 
industry in Canada that should be answered. It is time to 
re-examine, as other countries have done and are doing 
quite regularly, our trade policies governing access of 
imports to the Canadian market, and we need only look to 
the highly successful American experience in that regard. 
Would it not be better to have such a re-examination 
before the undertaking of an official departmental review, 
since the report of the department will commit the depart- 
ment and the minister and will then reset the govern- 
ment’s textile policies? 


Why is it that people in the textile industry are never, or 
seldom, in on these studies or the information of revised 
policies? Why is it that an official channel is not provided 
through which the industry itself can have an input into 
the negotiation of restraints, and even into the discussions 
on Canadian textile policies? 


It is difficult to understand why restraints have been 
negotiated with so few countries, and why the products 
covered by such restraints are so few. Why have the 
exporting countries been given the responsibility for the 
often too slack enforcement of restraints? Why is it that 
Canada is one of the very few industrialized countries 
which has no machinery for imposing mandatory import 
quotas? 


{Senator Desruisseaux. ] 


Two years after the joint union-management submis- 
sion, the then Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce 
announced the federal government’s plan to introduce the 
Canadian textile policy of the 1970s. Was this not too long 
a delay for an industry in deep trouble, principally 
because of government policies? 


The government announced that its textile policy was, 
first of all, to protect the textile industry; secondly, to see 
to it that the industry could compete on an equal footing 
in the home market with foreign goods marked up by the 
value of the tariff; and thirdly, to retain the advantage for 
Canadian textiles. None of these objectives have been 
realized. Nowhere in its policies does the federal govern- 
ment assume responsibility for the survival and health of 
the Canadian textile industry, as it has done in respect of 
other industries in trouble. 


I must reaffirm again, because of what was said, that 
one of the mandates of the Textile and Clothing board, as 
we are all aware, is to conduct inquiries in order to 
determine whether certain goods are being imported into 
Canada in such a manner as to cause or threaten serious 
injury to Canadian textile production. In making its 
recommendations, we realize that the Textile and Clothing 
Board has to take into account five given sets of circum- 
stances, some of which take away its freedom in making 
recommendations. It finds itself handcuffed, so to speak, 
and handicapped to the extent that it is prevented from 
freely reaching its decisions and making the recommenda- 
tions it desires. 


Since the Textile and Clothing Board was set up some 
four years ago, it has examined 14 textile products or 
product groups. It has issued 30 reports and reviews, and 
one interim report. To correct any possible wrong impres- 
sion, let me say that in 10 cases it found injury or threat of 
injury, and in five cases no injury. Approximately 26,600 
people engaged in the production of goods were injured or 
threatened with injury by imports, and this was said to 
represent 14.9 per cent of the total work force in textiles 
and clothing as of June 1971. 
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In spite of their importance to the survival of the indus- 
try, the board’s recommendations were only fractionally 
followed. Moreover, the nearest the board got to initiating 
its own inquiries, as article IX of the act allows it to do, 
and as the concerned industry had hoped, was a decision 
to hold a new inquiry into the shirt situation, after having 
twice reviewed and recommended the continuation of the 
restraints it had originally proposed. There were actually 
some 30 reports or reviews in four years, with an average 
time lag between the annoucement of an inquiry and the 
submission of conclusions to the minister of about four 
and a half months. Admittedly, it did not leave the three- 
man board with much time to undertake inquiries on their 
own. It seems as if the watchdog role that is now being 
spoken about was somewhat beyond its capacity. 


According to an important report on the textile situa- 
tion, until February 1975 all recommended protective 
measures were directly against low-cost countries, usually 
in Asia or Eastern Europe. Although complaints of injury 
caused by United States or Western European exports had 
been brought forward—and they were again last week ina 
full page report in Montreal’s La Presse—the Textile and 
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Clothing Board considered that the tariff or anti-dumping 
legislation could offer sufficient protection. In the last 
four or five years, I believe, the increased importation 
from the United States alone was 109 per cent. Yet, it was 
notorious that anti-dumping was scarcely applied. In the 
case of polyester filament yarn imports, however, the 
board finally recommended adoption of a surcharge to set 
a floor price for the commodity in Canada without calling 
back on the quantity available for fabric manufacturers. 


One has the strong impression that the board has been 
somehow making a real effort to keep restrictions to a 
minimum and to exclude related product lines in which 
Canadian manufacturers are not as threatened, according 
to a report not yet released. They were piecemeal and 
backward affairs rather than forward-looking at the 
advancement and expansion of Canadian textiles. 


Mr. Pepin’s textile speech had also a formal promise. 
Canada Manpower Centres would work closely with firms 
laying off workers in the context of the policy. But despite 
the prevailing low level of skills, the well-known immobil- 
ity of workers in primary textile areas, such as my own 
area, the policy made no innovations in this field and thus 
did not really keep the promise made. This, however, did 
affect our unemployed textile workers. 


One report underlined that the Textile and Clothing 
Board mandate, which was to examine the production in 
Canada of specific products in terms of possible injury 
from imports, viability and acceptability of adjustment 
plans, would inevitably lead to a piecemeal approach. The 
board should be allowed to adopt a more comprehensive 
forward-looking mandate for its inquiries. This could have 
been helped by a Senate committee study of the textile 
industry. There is dissatisfaction with the way in which 
the government implemented the Textile and Clothing 
Board recommendations and outweighed the primary 
manufacturers’ satisfaction with the board’s understand- 
ing of their problems. Delays, dilution of recommenda- 
tions and poor government-industry relationships were 
objects of criticism. There was and is general tardiness 
anyway in accepting the board’s recommendations, in 
negotiating agreements, and in publishing and enforcing 
them. These are said to be some of the drawbacks of the 
present policy. 

There was much frustration since, after having success- 
fully proved the existence of imminent threat and damage 
from exports, those concerned were obliged to wait several 
months before import restraints were finally negotiated 
with exporting countries. Damage was thus done to the 
industry, and through the use of this time device textile 
workers became unemployed. There was much dilution 
and alteration of the Textile and Clothing Board recom- 
mendations. This was not in the spirit of the guidelines 
given in the textile policy speech. The textile industry, 
however, was again getting the raw deal accolade. 


In the case of shirt quotas, the board recommended that 
a global quota be negotiated ‘at the earliest practicable 
date,” but not later than October 1, 1971. It was in fact 
negotiated November 30, 1971, and was thus much less 
effective than planned by the Textile and Clothing Board. 
It appeared to have been made to work against our textile 
industry in spite of the favourable recommendations of 
the board. 
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Restraints on double knit and warp knit fabrics were 
somewhat different from those recommended by the Tex- 
tile and Clothing Board, but again the textile industry was 
the loser. In its first report on this, the board recommend- 
ed that restraints be negotiated separately with Japan, 
Hong Kong, Taiwan, and South Korea, but not later than 
July 1, 1972. I believe our leader said something about the 
arrangements. On October 3, 1972, the minister announced 
that the board’s recommendations had been accepted, but 
although the restraints negotiated respected the overall 
ceiling suggested by the board, no restraints had been 
negotiated with Hong Kong or Taiwan, and that of South 
Korea came into effect only on October 1. Again the textile 
industry became the heavy loser. 


In December 1972 the board had recommended that steps 
be taken to prepare the imposition of a surcharge on 
imports of polyester filament yarns. The board also stated 
that it would have to recommend the immediate use of 
such a surcharge if the situation did not start improving. 
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The government made no official comment at the time, 
but when the Textile and Clothing Board recommended 
the use of a surcharge to set a floor for yarn prices in 
Canada, the minister refused to adopt the recommenda- 
tion on the ground that the government required further 
information. That had the effect of giving another black 
eye to the Canadian textile industry. The minister is not, 
of course, obliged to accede to the board’s recommenda- 
tions. He may refuse to consider the board’s recommenda- 
tions or he may modify the recommendations after con- 
sulting with the interdepartmental committee and with 
the other members of cabinet. It is possible also that the 
minister, despite having accepted certain recommenda- 
tions, will find that in practice it is not possible to negoti- 
ate restraints in accordance with those recommendations. 


I said in April that the arrangements regarding interna- 
tional trade in textiles did permit mandatory restraints 
under certain circumstances, but that this was not popu- 
lar—as is well known in government circles. 


According to a non-governmental confidential report 
which has not yet been published, it seems as if the 
government prefers to modify the Textile and Clothing 
Board’s recommendations in order to negotiate voluntary 
export restraints. The government has really been leaning 
backward to give foreign exporters an over-generous deal. 


In concluding my remarks this evening, may I empha- 
size that it is absolutely necessary for the primary sector 
to develop a much better relationship with those respon- 
sible for implementing the board’s recommendations than 
presently exists. The evidence is that restraint agreements 
do not at all encourage domestic industry to feel it is a 
partner with government in the implementing of a textile 
policy established to help Canadian textiles to survive and 
expand. The policy should be reviewed and altered. What- 
ever controls are imposed or negotiated should be policed 
much more attentively than has been the case. Past reluc- 
tance to do so has had the result that Canada has not been 
as well served as it should have been. The volume of 
imports into this country should be controlled by Canada, 
not by the exporters’ home governments. Overshipment 
should be penalized and annual limits should be broken 
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down into monthly limits, or at least quarterly shares. 
This would help clear up some of the confusion. 


In the requests for a tightening-up of Canadian import 
procedures, both control and surveillance are at issue. 
There should be an immediate, efficient, country-to-coun- 
try registration of all imports of goods that have been 
subjected to Textile and Clothing Board inquiries. The 
rationalization of the tariff structure for textile and cloth- 
ing goods should be made without further delay, in 
accordance with what was promised. 


Mr. Jean-Luc Pepin announced that anti-dumping 
procedures—which predate the textile policy—would be 
used to complement the policy, and that, if necessary, 
modifications would be made to the anti-dumping regula- 
tions. But anti-dumping sanctions are never imposed until 
such proof is forthcoming. In other countries, including 
the United States, sales below cost are also treated as 
dumping, and sanctions can be imposed as soon as the 
suspected dumping is reported. That procedure is effective 
and has produced excellent results in those countries. 
Canadian anti-dumping laws should be revised along simi- 
lar lines to be made more effective. 


Recently we were informed in the Senate that the advis- 
ers of the Minister of Industry, Trade and Commerce with 
respect to textile matters are currently reviewing the 1970 
policy developed by the Honourable Jean-Luc Pepin: I can 
only express the hope that this time, when the policy is 
reviewed, it will be reformulated with the help of the 
leaders of our textile industries. After all, they are the 
people principally interested in the success of an effective 
textile policy. They are interested in the general prosperi- 
ty of their workers and they certainly know better than 
anyone else the problems inherent in the textile industry 
in respect of production, marketing and importation. 


So far as I am concerned, regardless of what we have 
heard here or anywhere else, the textile industry has 
certainly had a raw deal, especially with respect to the 
textile workers who are now unemployed. 


Honourable senators, when I first brought the problem 
of the textile industry to the attention of the Senate, it 
was my intention to help those unemployed workers of the 
industry and to help the textile industry as a whole. I felt 
reasonably sure that their problems would receive the best 
possible consideration in this forum. Both personally and 
on behalf of the unemployed workers of the textile indus- 
try, I should like to express my gratitude and appreciation 
to all of you who have participated in this debate. How- 
ever, I feel compelled to say that I fully disagree with 
certain of the statements of the department as reported 
here last Wednesday. I do not intend to rebut what was 
said on that occasion, though. For that matter, it would not 
change anyone’s thinking anyway. 


Having said that, I should like to quote what was said 
last Wednesday: 


The position of the government at the present time 
is that the most useful way of studying the textile 
industry problems is by this departmental review. 
There is no present intention to introduce measures in 
the House of Commons to study this matter, in view 
of the review which is going ahead in the department. 


{Senator Desruisseaux. ] 


That is a clear indication that no committee inquiry is 
presently desired by the government, and for that reason I 
will not make a motion to instigate a Senate committee 
inquiry. I do not agree, however, that the way the minister 
is proceeding is the most useful way of studying our 
complex textile problems. The facts on textiles have been 
exposed as thoroughly as possible in this place so far; 
however, there is little chance to analyze them fully here. 
There is also reason to believe that a textile policy that 
was established after all sides had been heard would have 
been more helpful than the one that can now be expected. 
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The situation created by massive textile unemployment 
is nothing short of a scandal. It is regrettable that it took 
demonstrations by unemployed textile workers to attract 
public and government attention. In a small way, what has 
been said here on textiles was intended to reactivate a 
more serious analysis of the textile problem by the depart- 
ment. The unexplainable rigidity of certain people in rela- 
tion to the board’s and the industry’s recommendations 
does not make it easy to have any well-intentioned 
appraisal of the causes of textile problems. 


To me the present policy on textiles, and the policies 
respecting a number of imports affecting our secondary 
industries, are responsible for an appreciable proportion of 
Canadian unemployment. 


In 1976 we have to renew our GATT arrangements with 
foreign countries. As I have said, it seems certain that we 
are preparing badly for this. The cost to Canadians of 
gaining so few advantages was too high in the past. It 
contributed too much to our international trade deficits, 
and did too much damage to the important area where 
textile and other secondary industries operate. 


Two weeks ago the leader of the separatists in Quebec, 
René Levesque, with the help of our good old CBC, 
expounded on what the federal government was doing to 
my province with its secondary industry trade policies. 
Mr. Levesque made me feel that we were, to all intents 
and purposes, the sacrificial goats of the federal depart- 
ment in its trading with foreign countries, the object of 
which was to gain certain advantages through grain sales 
which we would have made anyway. I foresee that if the 
present rigidity of policy is maintained, there will be a 
still higher price to be paid by Canadians. 


I have tried to inform the Senate, the government and 
the public on certain textile facts, as correctly as I could. I 
hope what I have said has been taken or interpreted as a 
desire to contribute constructively. I want to thank Sena- 
tor Asselin, Senator Bourget, Senator Grosart, the Leader 
of the Government and others for having helped to air 
some aspects of this important problem. I do hope it was 
not in vain. 


[Translation] 


Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, I would 
now like to put a motion. I thought that at the end of his 
speech Senator Desruisseaux would move that the inquiry 
be referred to the appropriate Senate committee for thor- 
ough consideration of the problem, since the purpose of 
that inquiry in the Senate was, I think, to draw the 
attention of the many organizations dealing with the tex- 
tile industry. Moreover, I would believe that although an 
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extensive debate was held in this house, since several 
senators have’spoken on the mattef, the public would be 
interested in learning more about the textile policies of 
the government. This is why, in view of the debate which 
was held here, I think that it would be proper for me to 
put a formal motion to the effect that the inquiry be 


referred to the Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce for thorough consideration. 
[English] 
Motion agreed to. 
@ (0000) 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Wednesday, May 28, 1975 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Langlois tabled: 

Report of the Public Service Commission of Canada 
for the year ended December 31, 1974, pursuant to 
section 45 of the Public Service Employment Act, 
Chapter P-32, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Public Service Commission on Posi- 
tions or Persons excluded from the operation of the 
Public Service Employment Act for the year ended 
December 31, 1974, pursuant to section 45 of the said 
Act, Chapter P-32, R.S.C., 1970 


Report of the Public Service Commission on Delega- 
tion of Staffing Authority for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1974, pursuant to section 45 of the Public 
Service Employment Act, Chapter P-32, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Canadian Turkey Marketing Agency, 
together with financial statements and the auditors’ 
report thereon, for the year ended December 31, 1974, 
pursuant to section 31 of the Farm Products Market- 
ing Agencies Act, Chapter 65, Statutes of Canada, 
1970-71-72. 


AIRCRAFT REGISTRY BILL 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Senator Bourget, Deputy Chairman of the Standing 
Senate Committee on Transport and Communications, 
presented the following report of the committee: 


Wednesday, May 21, 1975 


The Standing Senate Committee on Transport and 
Communications to which was referred the Bill S-5, 
intituled: “An Act to enable Canada to comply with a 
Convention on the International Recognition of 
Rights in Aircraft,’ has in obedience to the order of 
reference of October 23, 1974, examined the said bill 
and now reports as follows: 


Your committee recommends that this bill be not 
proceeded with further in the Senate for the following 
reason: 


This bill, which would establish in Canada a cen- 
tral aircraft registry, deals with the protection of 
certain property rights and other interests in air- 
craft and, in the considered view of your committee, 
its enactment by the Parliament of Canada would, 
in the absence of a clear judicial determination of 
its constitutionality, give rise to considerable uncer- 
tainty as to whether or not the matters to which it 
extends come within a class of subject over which 


the Parliament of Canada has exclusive jurisdic- 
tion. 


Your committee further reports that in the course of 
its consideration of the constitutional aspects of this 
bill, a letter from the chairman was sent to each of the 
provincial attorneys-general to solicit their views on 
the proposed legislation. In replying to the letter, the 
provinces expressed concern over the constitutional 
problems the bill would create in the absence of clear- 
ly valid complementary federal and provincial legisla- 
tion. The provinces, as well as the witnesses heard by 
your committee, expressed the view that the bill, if 
enacted, would result in confusion, unless some effort 
were made in consultation with the provinces to 
resolve in advance potential conflicts with existing 
provincial statutes relating to property rights and 
mortgages. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Maurice Bourget 
Deputy Chairman 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Bourget: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(f), I move that 
the report be adopted now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is there unanimous consent? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


[Translation | 


Hon. Maurice Bourget: Honourable senators, Bill S-5, 
intituled: “An Act to enable Canada to comply with a 
Convention on the International Recognition of Rights in 
Aircraft” was read the second time and referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Transport and Communi- 
cations. 

A number of witnesses appeared, including representa- 
tives of various financial institutions and the Canadian 
Bankers Association, as well as an official from the Legal 
Branch of the Department of Transport. Written represen- 
tations had also been submitted by the Canadian Bar 
Association and other interested parties. 


Following discussions in committee, the chairman was 
authorized to contact the attorney general of each and 
every province and seek their reaction to this legislation 
generally, but especially to its constitutional aspect. Their 
reply can be summarized as follows—I understand that 
this correspondance, both in French and English, was 
placed on the desks of honourable senators—as I was 
saying, their reply can best be summarized as follows: All 
stated that this legislation is ultra vires, because it 
infringes provincial jurisdiction, mainly in the area of 
property and civil rights, some of them going so far as 
saying that, should it be adopted, they would go to court to 
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fight it. However, they added that they approved the idea 
of the establishment of a Central Registry Office in 
Canada, and that they were willing to cooperate with the 
competent federal authorities to find a satisfactory solu- 
tion to the problem. 


Considering the overall situation, and in view of the 
many amendments suggested by several witnesses, the 
committee came to the realization that passage of such a 
bill as S-5 would create much uncertainty and confusion. 
As a result, it was unanimously decided that study of the 
bill would be discontinued and that a report would be 
submitted to the Senate requesting the government to 
reconsider study of the bill after consultation with the 
provinces. 

Members of the committee expressed hope that both 
levels of government would find some grounds of agree- 
ment so that the bill, which is of great interest to several 
financial institutions, as well as the Canadian transporta- 
tion industry and the Canadian Bar Association, may 
come back to us soon in a form more acceptable to all 
parties concerned. 


Honourable senators, with the unanimous support of the 
members of the committee, I recommend adoption of this 
report. 

@ (1410) 
[English] 

Honourable senators, before resuming my seat, I would 
ask that the correspondence exchanged between the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Transport and Communications and the 
provincial attorneys general, and certain federal depart- 
ments, including letters and telegrams, be printed as an 
appendix to the Debates of the Senate of today’s date. 

I was told earlier this afternoon that perhaps it would 
not be possible to get permission to have this correspond- 
ence printed as an appendix because we have not as yet 
had an opportunity to seek the permission of the provin- 
cial attorneys general to do so. However, because of the 
fact that this correspondence has been in part, if not 
wholly, read into the proceedings of the committee and 
forms part of the evidence of the committee, I do not see 
any objection to it being printed as an appendix to our 
proceedings. Someone may have a different view on that. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it agreed 
that this correspondence be printed as an appendix to the 
Debates of the Senate of today’s date? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(For text of correspondence, see p.990) 


[Translation] 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, we have 
accepted that the report be submitted today in order that 
senators might look into it immediately and, above all, to 
allow the committee vice-chairman to explain the major 
points which have led to the report’s conclusions. I think it 
would not be fair for senators, and particularly for those 
who are not members of the committee, that the report be 
agreed to today. I agree that the committee’s conclusions 
reflect its members’ unanimous views. I will myself have 
some remarks to make on the matter to allow senators, 
and particularly again those who are not members of the 


committee, to look into the report, and to look also into the 
correspondence with the provincial attorneys general and 
other people, to be better informed about the crux of the 
matter. I would therefore move the adjournment of the 
debate. 
[English] 

On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION BILL 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Senator Macnaughton, Acting Chairman of the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, 
presented the following report of the committee: 

Wednesday, May 28, 1975. 
The Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade 
and Commerce to which was referred Bill C-32, 
intituled: “An Act to impose a charge on the export of 
crude oil and certain petroleum costs and to regulate 
the price of Canadian crude oil and natural gas in 
interprovincial and export trade”, has, in obedience to 
the order of reference of Tuesday, May 20, 1975, exam- 
ined the said bill and now reports the same with the 
following amendments: 
1. Page 2: Strike out lines 23 and 24 and substitute 
therefore the following: 
“for delivery outside Canada or for use as bunker 
or aircraft fuel outside” 
2. Page 15: Strike out line 9 in the French version 
and substitute therefor the following: 


“jours de sa signature ou, si le Parlement ne” 


3. Page 20: Strike out line 27 in the French version 
and substitute therefor the following: 
“gaz, le fait de utiliser comme” 
4. Page 22: Strike out line 41 in the French version 
and substitute therefor the following: 
“doivent étre vendues ou livrées dans les régions 
ou les” 
5. Page 23: Strike out line 6 in French version and 
substitute therefor the following: 
“jours de sa signature ou, si le Parlement ne 
siége”’ 
6. Page 24: Strike out lines 1 to 4, inclusive, and 
substitute therefor the following: 
“(b) purchase or otherwise acquire from within a 
producer-province or sell within a producer-prov- 
ince any gas for consumption outside that prov- 
ince unless the price paid therefor is a price 
approved by special or general orders of the 
Board; or” 
7. Page 28: Insert immediately after line 17 the 
following: 
““(4) In determining a purchaser’s cost of service 
for the purposes of subsection (1) or a purchaser’s 
cost in respect of the acquisition and transporta- 
tion of gas for the purposes of subsection (2), the 
Board shall be governed by the principles applied 
by it in determining those costs for the purposes 
of making orders with respect to traffic, tolls or 
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tariffs under Part IV of the National Energy 
Board Act.” 


8. Page 42: Strike out line 29 and substitute therefor 
the following: 


“95. (1) Part I of this Act shall be deemed”’ 


9. Page 42: Add immediately after line 31 the 

following: 
“(2) Sections 53 to 65 do not come into force until 
such time as the Governor in Council acquires 
power under subsection 51(1) or 52(1) to prescribe 
prices at which various kinds of gas to which Part 
III applies that are produced, extracted, recovered 
or manufactured in a producer-province within 
the meaning of that Part are to be sold on or for 
delivery in any areas or zones in Canada and 
outside that province or at any points on the 
international boundary of Canada.” 


Respectfully submitted, 
Alan A. Macnaughton 
Acting Chairman 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Macnaughton: With leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 45(1)(f), I move that the report be 
now adopted. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is there unanimous consent? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Macnaughton: Honourable senators, I have 
prepared a few notes of explanation which I hope will 
explain the bill, to a certain degree at least. 


Bill C-32, the Petroleum Administration Bill, was 
referred to the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce on May 20 and was considered by 
that committee on May 21 and May 28. Nine amendments 
were proposed. Of the seven amendments proposed by the 
government, six were purely technical, intended largely to 
correct inconsistencies between the English text and the 
French text. 


One government amendment, which introduced a new 
clause, clause 95(2), was intended to remove a possible 
administrative difficulty. The substance of Part III of the 
bill depends on the prescription of prices by the Governor 
in Council pursuant to either clause 51(1) or clause 52(1). 
Dependent on these two subsections is a series of clauses, 
clauses 53 to 65 inclusive, which are administrative in 
nature. Without the new clause 95(2), it was thought the 
situation could have arisen in which the administrative 
clauses, clauses 53 to 65, might on enactment of the bill 
precede the implementation of clause 51(1) and clause 
52(1) rather than follow such implementation. The intent 
of the amendment is to ensure that the administrative 
clauses do indeed follow the substantive clauses upon 
which they depend. 


Officials of TransCanada PipeLines Limited sought, and 
were granted, permission to propose amendments to 
clauses 53 to 64. The texts of the amendments as formally 
laid before the committee had been agreed to between 
officials of the government and TransCanada PipeLines 
Limited. 


[Senator Macnaughton.] 


@ (1420) 


The concern of TransCanada PipeLines derived from a 
possible conflict they saw between certain commercial 
obligations on the one hand and compliance with the bill 
on the other hand. Clause 53(1)(a) and clause 53(1)(b) 
prohibit the movement and acquisition of gas from within 
a producer-province for consumption outside that prov- 
ince unless the price paid for the gas is approved by the 
National Energy Board. There was no corresponding 
prohibition on the sale of gas in similar circumstances. 
The company saw a risk that they might be contractually 
bound to buy gas at a price not approved by the board and 
yet be legally prohibited from moving it out of the prov- 
ince. They therefore proposed the introduction of a prohi- 
bition on the sale of gas, except at a price approved by the 
National Energy Board. Such a provision would remove 
any possible conflict between their obligations under con- 
tract and under the bill. It must, of course, be remembered 
that Part III deals only with gas in interprovincial and 
international trade and not with transactions wholly in 
the province of production. 


The amendment proposed by TransCanada PipeLines to 
clause 64 was to remove an uncertainty as to the determi- 
nation of “cost of service” pursuant to clause 64(1). The 
amendment provides that in determining cost of service, 
the National Energy Board will apply the same principles 
as it would use under Part IV of the National Energy 
Board Act. The effect of this is to ensure that the company 
does not find itself operating under mutually inconsistent 
rules. All of the amendments to which I have referred 
were approved by the committee. 


The bill is a complicated proposal to deal with a com- 
plicated situation in a complicated industry. With this 
rather technical explanation, I would hope honourable 
senators would adopt the report. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I would hope that 
Senator Macnaughton would not expect us to adopt the 
report immediately. We gave Senator Macnaughton con- 
sent to move the adoption of the report today to enable 
him to explain the amendments made by the committee. 
As in the previous case, it would be unfair to have the 
Senate approve these amendments without having had a 
chance to read them after listening to the senator’s expla- 
nation. Therefore, with the idea of making a few com- 
ments on the report, I move the adjournment of the 
debate. 


On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


CRIMINAL CODE (COMMUTATION OF DEATH 
SENTENCE) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—MOTION IN 
AMENDMENT—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion, in amendment, of Senator Neiman to the motion 
of Senator Robichaud, for the second reading of Bill S-21, 
to amend the Criminal Code (commutation of death 
sentence). 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, the amendment 
moved by Senator Neiman is that Bill S-21—which was 
called the “Robichaud Bill” by Senator Croll yesterday— 
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be not now read a second time but that the subject matter 
thereof be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs. In substance, Senator 
Croll said yesterday—and although I do not necessarily 
agree with the rest of what he said I agree with this—that 
that would be a useless exercise by the committee, if we 
were to approve Senator Argue’s bill providing for total 
abolition of capital punishment. For that reason I think 
the motion should stand until a decision is taken by the 
Senate on the bill favouring total abolition. That would, of 
course, require the implicit consent of the Leader of the 
Government to have the Senate take a vote on that bill. I 
hope the leader, or the deputy leader, will soon be able to 
tell us whether the government is willing to let the Senate 
proceed to a vote on the bill favouring total abolition of 
capital punishment. In order to give the government a 
chance to do so, I move the adjournment of the debate at 
this time. 


Senator Langlois: I can only say that, as usual, the 
Leader of the Government is in the hands of the Senate. 


Senator Flynn: You may say that he is in the hands of 
the Senate, but I have seen some hidden hands operating. 


Senator Langlois: You are having visions. 
On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


FOOD AND DRUGS ACT, NARCOTIC CONTROL ACT, 
CRIMINAL CODE 


BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs on Bill S-19, to amend the Food and Drugs 
Act, the Narcotic Control Act and the Criminal Code, 
which was presented yesterday. 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, having noth- 
ing to add to the remarks I made last night, I now move 
the adoption of the report. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by Senator Golden- 
berg, seconded by Senator Cottreau, that this report be 
now adopted. Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to 
adopt the motion? 


[Translation] 


. Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, since this 
report is extremely important, I would like to discuss it 
more extensively, but as I am not ready to do so today, I 
suggest that the debate be adjourned to Tuesday next, 
June 3. 
[English] 

On motion of Senator Asselin, debate adjourned. 


THE ESTIMATES 


REPORT OF NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance on 
the Estimates laid before Parliament for the fiscal year 


29555—10 


ending the 3lst March, 
yesterday. 


1976, which was presented 


Hon. Herbert O. Sparrow moved the adoption of the 
report. 


He said: Honourable senators, as authorized by the 
Senate, the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance examined the expenditures proposed by the esti- 
mates laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1976. 


Your committee made a general examination of the 
estimates and heard evidence from the Honourable Jean 
Chrétien, President of the Treasury Board, and Mr. B. A. 
MacDonald, Deputy Secretary, Program Branch of the 
Treasury Board. 


@ (1430) 


The main estimates for 1975-76 amount to $29,585 mil- 
lion. Of this amount $13,907 million are statutory in 
nature, $14,335 million represent funds for which Parlia- 
ment is asked to provide new authority and $1,343 million 
are non-budgetary items, being loans, investments and 
advances. 


In the fiscal year 1974-75, the main estimates amounted 
to $23,297 million. By four supplementary estimates they 
were increased to $28,233 million, of which $12,934 million 
were statutory in nature, $13,595 million represented 
funds for which Parliament is asked to provide new au- 
thority and $1,704 million being non-budgetary items. 


The difference between the main budgetary estimates of 
1975-76 of $28,242 million and the main budgetary esti- 
mates of 1974-75 of $22,023 million, is $6,219 million, an 
increase of 28.2 per cent. 


The percentage increase in budgetary expenditures from 
March 31, 1973, to March 31, 1974, was 23.7 per cent. 
Between March 31, 1974, and March 31, 1975, it has 29 per 
cent. 


It should be noted that the GNP increased only 15.6 per 
cent between March 31, 1973, and March 31, 1974, the latest 
complete fiscal year for which figures are available. This 
means that federal government expenditures were 8.1 per 
cent higher than the increase in GNP in the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1974, and when final figures are out on 
the GNP for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1975, the 
percentage increase over growth in the GNP will probably 
be 14 per cent higher. 

During the last 10 years budgetary estimates have 
increased from a total of $7,979 million in 1965-66 to $28,241 
million in 1975-76. It is a 10-year increase of 253 per cent. 
This compares with a cost of living or inflationary 
increase of only 61.2 per cent in the same period. 


Mr. Chrétien, in his appearance before your committee, 
stated that he is hopeful that the actions Treasury Board 
is taking in asking departments to reallocate existing 
resources within the department, wherever possible, to 
look after unforeseen requirements, will reduce the need 
to ask Treasury Board for additional funds, therefore 
reducing the total amounts asked for in supplementary 
estimates. 

He stated he is hopeful that by so doing the total 
increase in expenditures for the fiscal year will not exceed 
an increase of over 16 per cent, which compares to the 
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previous figures I mentioned of an increase of about 25 per 
cent per year in spending. 

I must add that Mr. Chrétien said he was using these 
figures on the information he has available at this time 
and that these figures could change when a new budget is 
brought out next month. 

I do hope the minister’s optimism in showing a reduc- 
tion in increases to 16 per cent from the last two years, 
which have averaged a 25 per cent increase, will prove to 
be well founded. 


It is very disturbing to see a continual increase in the 
percentage of federal government spending in relation to 
the GNP, and it is particularly disturbing when we realize 
that the percentage being spent by provincial and munic- 
ipal governments is also increasing at an alarming rate. 
From 1949 to 1973, the percentage of GNP spent by all 
three levels of government has increased from 22.8 per 
cent to 37.6 per cent, and when fiscal figures are out for 
1974 and 1975, I believe this percentage will again be found 
to have moved upward. 


It is incumbent upon all of us to ask for spending 
restraints in these times of high inflation, high unemploy- 
ment and the potential loss of foreign markets. 


On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


INTER-PARLIAMENTARY UNION 
SPRING MEETINGS AT COLOMBO, SRI LANKA 


Hon. Frederick William Rowe rose pursuant to notice: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
Spring Meetings of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
held at Colombo, Sri Lanka, 3lst March to 5th April, 
1975, and in particular to the discussions and proceed- 
ings of the Meetings and the participation therein of 
the delegation from Canada; and to the visit of the 
Canadian Parliamentary Delegation to Pakistan. 7th 
to 11th April, 1975. 


He said: Honourable senators, to allay any possible 
apprehensions let me say at the outset that I have no 
intention of treating this house to a travelogue. As I think 
honourable senators will recall, I was invited to be the 
representative of the Senate on the Canadian parliamen- 
tary delegation to the spring meetings of the Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union held in Colombo, Sri Lanka, which we 
older people remember better as Ceylon—a name which, 
incidentally, I found in conversation with the Prime Min- 
ister and others is still in use and perfectly acceptable in 
Sri Lanka. They have no objection at all to the use of the 
name Ceylon. 

I might mention in passing that the same delegation was 
invited by the Parliament, and, I suspect, inferentially by 
the Government of Pakistan, to visit that country between 
April 7 and April 11, and we did so. As your representative 
on the delegation during the visits to those two countries, 
it is my duty to give a brief report to the Senate, and this 
report will consist primarily of impressions which I 
gained, not only from the conferences, but also from previ- 
ous international conferences connected with UNESCO 
and the Inter-Parliamentary Union. I also took the oppor- 
tunity to pay visits to other countries while flying be- 
tween Pakistan and Canada—some ten altogether. 


{Senator Sparrow. ] 


The main items discussed at the Colombo Conference 
this spring revolved around: 


(1) Disarmament, particularly the use of nuclear and 
chemical weapons and the relationship of military plan- 
ning to the possibility, the very real possibility, perhaps 
even the reality already, of environmental and climatic 
changes, 


(2) Human rights in general with special reference to 
voter participation in the parliamentary process, and the 
role of Parliament in defending the rights of women, and 
the role of the Inter-Parliamentary Union in attempting to 
prevent cruel, inhuman and degrading treatment, which is 
something which we normally gather together in the one 
word, torture. 


This is, rather ominously, I think, something which has 
become increasingly prevalent in recent years, and is not 
isolated merely to those countries of the world which we 
regard as being dictatorial or operating under a dictator- 
ship or oligarchy. 

@ (1440) 

The third item on the program was economic coopera- 
tion, and the fourth was modern scientific techniques for 
the promotion of education. 


It is well known, of course, by all in this chamber that 
the Inter-Parliamentary Union does not possess interna- 
tional executive powers and cannot impinge on the rights 
and prerogatives of the sovereign parliaments which make 
up the Union. Honourable senators are also aware that the 
criticism has often been made that the Union is nothing 
more than a debating organization. In the light of the 
Union’s history, I do not consider this criticism to be valid. 
The fact is that the Union is made up of some 75 parlia- 
ments of the world. Consistently those parliaments send 
significant delegations, often composed of well-known dis- 
tinguished parliamentarians and statesmen, to participate 
in the various conferences. For example, I personally have 
met at these conferences among the American delegates— 
perhaps I should mention that the United States invari- 
ably sends large delegations, made up of some of their 
most distinguished parliamentarians—men of the calibre 
of Senator Taft. My friend Senator Macnaughton will 
recall that at Rome we had Senator Taft and Senator 
McIntyre; men of the calibre of former Senator Claude 
Pepper, now Representative Claude Pepper; men of the 
calibre of Representative McClory of Illinois, probably one 
of the most influential men in the House of Representa- 
tives in the United States, among others. I mention this to 
indicate that those parliaments which make up the Union 
do take the Union seriously. 


It is true that the Union does not have executive powers, 
but the delegations do carry back to their respective par- 
liaments and, I suppose, indirectly to their respective 
governments, the opinions and impressions they gain from 
mixing with other parliamentarians. Moreover, the resolu- 
tions adopted at the meetings of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union invariably have a moral impact on the thinking and 
planning of those countries whose parliaments are mem- 
bers of the Union. For example, Senator Macnaughton, 
Senator Eudes and two or three other senators who were 
at Rome two years ago will recall that one of the most 
important topics discussed there was the use and problem 
of drugs and, in particular, the approach of the various 
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countries to the problem of marihuana. I do not believe it 
was any coincidence that in the two and a half years now 
elapsed since that conference a number of countries, and 
states within countries, have modified and—and I use this 
word deliberately—humanized their laws respecting the 
use of marihuana. In my opinion a great deal of that 
modification to a more humane approach to this problem 
resulted from the discussions of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union on the matter of drugs at Rome two and a half years 
ago. 

The visit of the Canadian delegation to Sri Lanka was of 
particular interest, since that country has been intimately 
associated with Canada’s foreign aid program. In fact, 
honourable senators will recall that the historic Colombo 
Plan actually initiated Canada’s entry on a significant 
scale into the field of foreign aid. It is, of course, well 
known that extensive aid has been given by Canada to 
both Sri Lanka and Pakistan. Indeed, I believe it was the 
desire of the Government of Pakistan that we, as repre- 
sentatives of Canada, should see at first hand the results 
of our aid. I believe it was rather significant. They were 
not ashamed of it; they had nothing to hide and wanted us 
to go there and see at first hand, with our own eyes, what 
Canadian aid has helped to do in Pakistan in recent years. 


I believe that was the reason for their extending a 
special invitation to the Canadian delegation—not to any 
other delegation, but to the Canadian delegation—which 
was attending the conference in Ceylon, to go on to Pakis- 
tan and spend a week there as the guests of the govern- 
ment in order to visit every part of that nation, from the 
Khyber Pass to Lahore, Islamabad, Karachi and many 
other places in between. 


I do not intend to give details with respect to that, as I 
believe honourable senators are pretty well familiar with 
the details of our aid in that region but I shall make a few 
general comments with respect to it as I go along. First, I 
would like to say that one would naturally expect that 
Canada would be held in high esteem in a country such as 
Sri Lanka, for example, to which Canada has given gener- 
ous assistance. However, I do not believe that the respect 
in which Canada is held and the popularity of Canadians 
generally—this is not a little bit of fatuous opinionated- 
ness, but the fact is that Canadians generally are rather 
popular all over the world. That is seen over and over 
again when we wear the little badges with the flag of 
Canada while travelling through some strange part of 
Asia, Africa or Europe. When someone spies that little 
emblem, there is almost invariably a spontaneous outburst 
of friendliness. Other honourable’ senators have 
experienced that repeatedly, as I have. I wish to say that I 
do not believe that that respect and popularity can be 
entirely construed as a show of gratitude. Some of it is 
gratitude, naturally, but the fact is that Canada is held in 
high regard in countries which have never been the recipi- 
ents of Canadian aid. 


I do not believe that this respect and popularity repre- 
sents a temporary or recent phenomenon. Indeed, in my 
opinion, we can say that since World War II and, in 
particular, when the late Mr. Lester Pearson was in the 
diplomatic field, Canada’s position in world opinion 
improved steadily, and has remained on a high plateau for 
many years. I do not believe that this regard or respect at 
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the present time is to be attributed largely to the respect 
in which the present Prime Minister of Canada is held 
internationally. One does not have to be politically moti- 
vated to recognize and concede that Mr. Trudeau is regard- 
ed as a world statesman outside Canada and that his 
approach to international— 


Senator Flynn: Outside Canada—okay. 


Senator Rowe: It goes without saying that he is regard- 
ed as such within Canada. I am sure Senator Flynn would 
agree with that. 


His approach to international matters as manifested, for 
example, in recent weeks in his statements at the Mansion 
House in London and, more recently, in Jamaica, indicate 
that when he does speak he commands world attention 
and respect. 


However, I believe and repeat that the respect in which 
Canada is held transcends the personal popularity of such 
men as the late Mr. Pearson and Mr. Trudeau. The reasons 
for this popularity are, I believe, the reflection of the basic 
decency and humanity of the Canadian people generally. 


I have been privileged to have been a member of five— 
which is not very many compared with the experience of 
some of my colleagues in this chamber, but they were 
invaluable experiences for me personally—five delega- 
tions to international conferences, two of them UNESCO, 
at which I believe every country in the world except one 
was represented. The reaction of other delegations to 
Canadian opinion and proposals, in my view, has invari- 
ably been characterized by a recognition that Canada has 
been motivated not by selfish and narrow nationalistic 
considerations, but by an acceptance on the part of 
Canadians that Canada is part of the world community of 
nations and, as such, has a responsibility for, and an 
obligation toward, the needs of the component parts of 
that world community, as well as a responsibility to the 
world community as a whole. 
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I should also like to say at this time—and in saying this, 
I would exempt myself—that in my experience Canada 
has been well represented by its delegations to those 
conferences which I have attended, and I believe it is true 
of delegations to other international conferences which 
have characterized the three decades since World War II. 


It is a truism to say that Canada is one of the privileged 
nations of the world. We have our problems, some of 
which are pretty serious at this moment, but we are still 
considered to be a privileged nation. We are sometimes 
guilty of the fallacy of thinking that the United States and 
Canada have the highest standard of living in the world. 
We do not. The highest standard of living is not to be 
measured by per capita income alone. When we couple a 
few Texas billionaires with the thousands of poverty 
stricken people who live in Harlem and say the average 
income is such and such, that is not a true measure for the 
standard of living in the country as a whole. I believe the 
highest standard of living in the world is to be found in 
some of the smaller countries of Europe, notably Sweden, 
Norway and Denmark, and possibly Switzerland and Hol- 
land. Nevertheless, compared with most of the world, 
Canadians enjoy standards of undreamed of luxury com- 
pared with those who live in other countries. 
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We have, under our jurisdiction, a disproportionate 
share of the earth’s resources. We cannot remind ourselves 
of that too often. Allowing for temporary economic, social 
and cultural dislocation, our future is far brighter than 
that of many other countries in the Asian, African and 
South American continents. It is precisely because we do 
enjoy such relative affluence, and control so much of the 
earth’s resources, that we have an obligation to share our 
good fortune with those who are less well off. Common 
justice and common humanity demand this approach. I 
suggest also that commonsense demands it. We Canadians 
would be impossibly naive if we assumed that our approx- 
imately 20 million people were going to be permitted 
indefinitely to enjoy an increasingly higher standard of 
living, and to control so much of the world’s wealth, while 
the disparity between the few million people in Canada 
and the billions who live outside this country continues to 
widen. 


Canada is not the only country that provides aid to the 
third world, but I am happy to report that one aspect of 
our aid was singled out for favourable comment during 
our discussions in Sri Lanka and Pakistan. Unlike some 
other countries, Canada does not attach political condi- 
tions when providing aid. It has been all too obvious in 
recent years that in some instances aid from affluent, 
wealthy countries to less fortunate countries has been 
withheld for the explicit purpose of undermining a left 
wing but, in some cases, democratically and constitution- 
ally elected government, and of replacing it with a right 
wing totalitarian regime which, as soon as it is in power, 
has enjoyed the greatest possible support, financially, 
militarily, and in other ways. I do not need to go into 
detail. The lessons of the past few years are all too famil- 
iar. The inexplicable thing about this policy is that it has 
been followed by some countries dedicated constitutional- 
ly to the democratic way of life. It is one of the great 
puzzles of our time that countries dedicated constitution- 
ally to the democratic way of life have behaved in such a 
way in their treatment of other countries. 


I am proud to report that Canada’s attitude in this 
regard has, in general, been above reproach. No country is 
morally justified in using human suffering and need as an 
excuse for interfering with the internal administration of 
another country, no matter how repugnant the form of 
government might be. 


Senator Flynn: Even if it is a right wing totalitarian 
state? You seem to contradict yourself. 


Senator Rowe: Children in countries under dictatorial 
and extreme right wing control, or in countries having a 
fascist regime, and those living in socialist and communist 
countries, suffer the same when they are equally hungry. 


Senator Flynn: I was wondering what difference you 
make between a right wing totalitarian state and a left 
wing totalitarian state. 


Senator Rowe: I make no difference when it comes to 
providing human aid. I was contrasting Canada’s attitude. 
Canada makes no difference. She does not say that 
because a country has a right wing government, or 
because it has an extreme left wing government, she is not 
going to give it aid. 


{Senator Rowe.] 


I do not share the philosophy and views expressed in 
respect of Vietnam by a well-known American general 
who, three or four years ago, said that somehow or other 
they had a different approach toward death from that held 
by us. I am of the simple opinion that if we drop napalm 
on the body of a five-year old Vietnamese, that child 
would suffer just as much as if he or she had been a 
Canadian. 


Senator Flynn: Yes, that is so. 


Senator Rowe: Having said that, I cannot help feeling 
that Canada should express—both to countries receiving 
aid and to the third world community in general—its 
concern and apprehension over the frightening increase in 
world population in general and, in particular, in some 
third world countries which clearly have little prospect of 
ever being able to feed and care for their present 
population. 
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I am glad to put on the record—and I think I am 
expressing the opinion of the Canadian delegations with 
regard to both Ceylon and Pakistan—that Canadian aid to 
those countries has worked miracles. There is no doubt 
about that. The feeling of the Canadian delegations was 
that Canada’s assistance has been utilized to maximum 
benefit. Some of us, however, could not help but feel 
frustrated at the effect of the increases in population on 
the Canadian aid programs. For example, we visited the 
great Bata Shoe factory near Lahore, which was estab- 
lished with Canadian aid, where we saw between 5,000 
and 6,000 men working steadily for reasonably good 
wages. However, we could not help but feel frustrated 
when we remembered that 5,000 or 6,000 represents only 
the population increase in Pakistan over the course of a 
few weeks, or a few months. 


Incidentally, some of our hosts expressed the same sense 
of frustration. Much of the economic and social value of 
our assistance has been nullified by the increase in popu- 
lation over the period involved. The situation is similar to 
that of the character in Alice in Wonderland who was 
racing so fast but did not seem to be moving. Someone 
asked him why he was racing so fast, and he said, “I have 
to race this fast to try to remain in the same place.” 
Unfortunately, the aid provided by Canada and other 
countries to the third world countries has not even kept 
pace with the population growth in those countries. I will 
have more to say about that in a few moments. 


This situation is apparently getting worse, aggravated, 
in part, by natural disasters, some of which ominously 
appear to be resulting from climatic changes on a world- 
wide scale—changes that are already affecting the produc- 
tivity of some of the most fertile and heavily populated 
areas of the earth. 


I was able to obtain the figures in relation to population 
growth on the earth from United Nations records. I knew 
the situation was bad, but I had no idea that it was as bad 
as it is. I invite honourable senators to listen to the 
figures. The population of this earth has doubled in the 
last 30 years. It is increasing at the rate of 200,000 a day. 
Tonight there will be 200,000 more people on this earth 
than there were last night. By the end of this year, there 
will be between 70 million and 80 million more people on 
this earth than there were at the end of last year, all of 
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whom have to be fed and cared for. The earth’s population 
is increasing at the rate of 70 million to 80 million a year. 


No matter what technical, scientific or humanitarian 
measures that we bring to bear to feed and clothe, or to try 
to feed and clothe and care for these people, the indispu- 
table, frightening fact is that we have already passed the 
point where we can meet the needs of the world’s 
population. 


The figures from the United Nations show that at this 
very moment, while I am speaking to you, there are 500 
million people suffering from starvation, disease, malnu- 
trition, and the very worst form of poverty—not the pov- 
erty that we think of here in Canada at all, but the 
poverty of starving children, the poverty of people dying 
in the streets, and people stepping over them and walking 
on. These are impartial figures. I do not think anyone can 
say that they are biased or in any way inaccurate because 
of political or other considerations. 


I come now to what I regard as the crux, the apex, of my 
remarks. How can we in Canada and in other developed 
countries justify passively accepting, or even encouraging, 
the present birth rate around the world when we know 
that millions upon millions of the children involved are 
inevitably doomed to an early and agonizing death, either 
from starvation or from disease brought on by malnutri- 
tion and by indescribable poverty? Quite obviously, one of 
the great needs of the world at this moment is more birth 
control. 


Let me say at this point—and I realize the import of 
what I am about to say—that I do not regard abortion, 
which in the minds of some may be considered therapeuti- 
cally necessary and justifiable, as an acceptable form of 
birth control. Having said that, let me say that the irony of 
this whole situation is that if birth control education and 
family planning facilities were more widely available, the 
demand for abortion, with all of its consequent abuses, 
would be reduced almost to the point of disappearance. 


There are some who will object to birth control on 
religious or other grounds, and will object to almost any 
kind of what most of us consider legitimate forms of 
family planning and birth control. I do not dispute the 
rights of those people to object to all forms of birth 
control, but those people—and this is a fact which is not 
generally appreciated, or perhaps not even known general- 
ly—represent a very small minority of the earth’s total 
population. 


I posed the question of birth control to the government 
leaders in both Pakistan and Sri Lanka. I will not name 
the individuals concerned for obvious reasons, but I was 
assured by them that the major religions represented in 
those countries had no objection on religious or theologi- 
cal grounds to the institution of birth control measures. 
We were assured that the partial failure of the birth 
control programs in those countries was the result of 
economic and cultural factors—the fact that in the past, in 
order to have one or two children to help with the land, 
they needed to have a minimum of 10 children born. I 
invite honourable senators to appreciate the significance 
of that. 


I repeat, we were assured that the failure of family 
planning measures in those two countries was not the 


result of objection on religious grounds, and I repeat also 
that the vast majority of the world’s population have no 
objection on religious grounds to birth control. Those who 
do object to all effective forms of birth control are, of 
course, placing themselves on the horns of a moral dilem- 
ma, knowing, as they must, that with an unrestricted birth 
rate, which is what we have in the world today, a goodly 
portion of the resultant children will never know anything 
in life except suffering, disease, starvation, and an agoniz- 
ing death. 
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I am not talking about the possibilities of the future; I 
am talking about what is happening right at this moment. 
Without being unduly emotional about it, I think we need 
to remind ourselves that at this very moment millions of 
people, many of them children, are dying of starvation, not 
only in Bangladesh, not only in some remote country in 
Africa, but in dozens of countries on at least three conti- 
nents. We must face up to the inexorable fact that there is 
an arithmetical limit to the number of people the earth can 
sustain, even at present standards, and that, as the popula- 
tion increases, inevitably the proportion of those who 
must starve to death will increase. That is a fact. We must 
face up to it. It is a matter of arithmetic. 


I said earlier that I do not regard abortion as an accept- 
able form of family planning and birth control. In the 
same breath I want to say that I do not regard mass 
starvation or universal malnutrition, with all its implica- 
tions, as an acceptable way of limiting the world’s popula- 
tion. For my part, given a choice between watching mil- 
lions of innocent people die agonizing and horrible deaths 
and instituting birth control and family planning meas- 
ures, I would have no hesitation. 


I said earlier that Canada has not attached political 
conditions to its aid, and that is something of which we 
should be proud. But much of our aid is going to countries 
that have some of the highest birth rates in the world. I 
throw out a suggestion at this point. Perhaps we should 
give consideration to attaching one condition, namely, that 
for countries where starvation and nutritional diseases are 
rampant a prerequisite of Canadian aid should be the 
institution in those countries of a determined and unre- 
lenting program of family planning. When governments 
and other agencies in such countries institute such pro- 
grams—and I say this with full realization of what hap- 
pened in the United States a few years ago—or try to 
institute measures for controlling population, measures 
for family planning, Canada should be foremost in supply- 
ing the scientific, educational, medical, financial and 
moral support to help make those programs successful. In 
my view, in the long run, and perhaps in the short run, 
any other way is madness. 


Senator Deschatelets: May I ask the honourable senator 
a question? Was the Canadian delegation invited to visit 
the Tarbela Dam, which was constructed in about 1957, 
with a contribution from Canada of more than $35 mil- 
lion? Also, can he say what was the effect of its construc- 
tion on agriculture in the area? 


Senator Rowe: In a way, I am glad the honourable 
senator asked that question. The fact is, I did have it in my 
supplementary notes, but in the interests of time I omitted 
to refer to it. In Pakistan we did visit the dam. We walked 
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over it. It is a rather terrifying spectacle. It is 1,000 feet 
high, and with only one false step you can roll down that 
1,000 feet. We saw that great dam, the Tarbela Dam, at the 
head of the Indus River. It is the greatest dam of its kind 
ever constructed in the history of man. That dam, and the 
auxiliary development, makes possible, among other 
things, the generation of tremendous amounts of energy, 
and also, perhaps more important, the irrigation and sub- 
sequent cultivation of land that otherwise would remain 
semi-desert, but which now provides for the subsequent 
feeding of tens of thousands of people. 


Had time permitted I would have liked to give more 
details about the various aspects of Canadian aid, about 
projects into which Canadian aid has been funnelled. 
Senator Deschatelets mentioned the figure of $35 million 
for the dam. I heard the figure of $40 million of Canadian 
money mentioned as going into that project. Incidentally, 
our aid may have been the catalyst. I think the cost of the 
dam is already over $1 billion. It is one of the great 
developments of its kind, comparable perhaps only to the 
Churchill Falls development in Labrador. 


Hon. Sidney L. Buckwold: Honourable senators, at the 
risk of keeping you for a few moments longer, I should 
like to make one or two comments on Senator Rowe’s very 
moving address on aid to developing countries. I do not 
think the honourable senator has given the whole picture. 
I believe that Canadians would be inclined to be more 
generous—certainly they can afford to be—if they were 
completely satisfied that the aid was reaching the people 
it was meant to help. There have been many reports of 
misdirection of assistance, both government and private, 
intended for needy people, with the misappropriation that 
often goes on in these countries, where some of the 
bureaucrats seem to distribute food in certain directions 
that are of more interest to them. I think Canadians 
generally are concerned about that, although, as the hon- 
ourable senator rightly said, our funds are still used there 
productively in most cases. 


Senator Rowe: In those two countries. 


Senator Buckwold: I think Pakistan has been a matter 
of great concern to us. I have been to Sri Lanka. There I 
believe we do get value for our money. Speaking not from 
personal experience but only from reports, I am not so 
sure that is always the case in Pakistan. If we want the 
best Canadian efforts made to help these people, who need 
this assistance so desperately, then certainly Canadians 
have to be assured that the funds are reaching the people 
they are meant to help. 


My second observation concerns Senator Rowe’s com- 
ment on birth control. He indicated that perhaps a condi- 
tion of Canadian grants should be that, unless a heavily 
overpopulated country institutes an effective program of 
birth control, our aid will not be extended to it. At a 
conference of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Associa- 
tion that I attended in Sri Lanka last year, this proposi- 
tion was put forward by one of the Canadian delegates, a 
member of the House of Commons. To say that it was not 
well received is probably an understatement. Many of 
these people take a different attitude towards population 
than the one expressed by Senator Rowe. They indicated 
that their best natural resource is their own people, and 
that it is criminal to tell them to cut back on the very 
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thing that would give them the strength to develop their 
own country. Granted, this creates problems, but they 
turn these problems back on the developed countries, 
asking for help to feed these people, so that they can then 
have the population to develop their own resources. This is 
the way they see it. It is a completely different picture 
from the one that Senator Rowe gave us in his speech 
today. 


At that conference we spent some time in seminars and 
general sessions discussing population control. The only 
really successful program has been in Singapore, where 
they actually have moved towards real population control. 
I think the rest are just going through the motions. 
Although some of them are expressing a great interest, 
they are really not effectively controlling the tremendous 
growth in their populations, nor in my opinion do they 
really want to. 
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At the World Population Conference in Bucharest, 
which took place last year, the same opinions were 
expressed, namely, these countries feel that people are 
their resource and that it should not be the western world 
or the developed world that tells them to minimize that 
resource, and they place on us the responsibility to see 
that they are fed. 


Honourable senators, I have one last comment—and I 
am not in any way deprecating the very fine speech of 
Senator Rowe. I wanted to add these particular comments 
because I think they are ancillary statements that have to 
be presented when considering Canadian aid to these 
countries. To me, more food is not necessarily the answer. 
It will meet the emergencies. It is obvious that we must 
develop the techniques in those countries that will help 
them to feed themselves by producing their own food. We 
must direct our aid not so much in actual food as in the 
money and know-how to enable them to develop their own 
resources, such as a productive grain and agricultural 
industry, with cattle raising and so on. We should provide 
the kind of training that will enable them to do this. To 
my mind, the real direction of Canadian aid has to be 
toward helping countries to help themselves. If we can do 
that, I think we can achieve some of the worthy objectives 
that Senator Rowe has passed on to us. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, as no other 
senator wishes to participate, this inquiry is considered as 
having been debated. 


SENATE AND HOUSE OF COMMONS ACT 


REGULATIONS RESPECTING ATTENDANCE OF SENATORS— 
SPEAKER’S RULING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, on Thurs- 
day last, May 22, 1975, as reported at page 961 of the 
Debates of the Senate, Senator Greene spoke as follows: 


I rise pursuant to rule 33 which provides that a 
motion calling upon the Senate to take action may be 
moved without notice, and in such a situation all other 
things may be set aside. 

Yesterday’s Minutes of the Proceedings failed to 
record a motion I made pointing out that the proposal 
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made by Senator Godfrey was out of order in that it 
affected the balance of national accounts. 


And then the honourable senator referred to an alleged 
ruling, and concluded by saying: 


Therefore, I respectfully move, on a question of 
privilege, that this motion and Your Honour’s ruling 
thereon should have been included in the Minutes of 
the Proceedings for yesterday. 


Because I had some doubts as to the acceptability of 
such a motion I indicated that I would look into the 
question raised and report later. I propose to do so at this 
time. 


I have looked carefully at the record of the Debates of the 
Senate for May 21, 1975, and have concluded that on that 
day Senator Greene made a suggestion rather than a 
motion and that no ruling was in fact made by me, 
although I did make a few observations respecting Senator 
Greene’s remarks. What I said was: 


I think no point of order arises. I am advised it is a 
legal opinion, but we are not dealing with a bill. That 
is the problem. If I understand it correctly, Senator 
Greene’s objection is based on rule 62 which says: 


The Senate shall not proceed upon a bill appro- 
priating public money that has not within the 
knowledge of the Senate been recommended by the 
Queen’s representative. 


What I was then trying to convey was that, in attempt- 
ing to formulate a ruling on the point of order, some 
important questions of law and perhaps even the Canadi- 
an Constitution would inevitably have been involved, in 
particular the meaning and effect of two related acts of 
Parliament. Those acts are the Senate and House of Com- 
mons Act (R.S.C. 1970, c. S-8), in particular section 40 
thereof, and the Statutory Instruments Act (S.C. 1970-71- 
72, c. 38), in particular the requirement that proposed 
regulations must go, before final adoption, to the Privy 
Council Office, where there is consultation with the 
Department of Justice on all aspects of the regulations. 


Senator Godfrey, in moving his motion, indicated that 
he was endeavouring to comply with both of these acts of 
Parliament. Accordingly the motion dealt with proposed 


regulations for submission to the Privy Council Office 
rather than with regulations to be adopted forthwith. 


It is quite clear from the authorities that the Speaker 
will not make decisions on legal points. Bourinot, in his 
Fourth Edition, at page 180, states: 

[The Speaker] will not give a decision upon a constitu- 
tional question, nor decide a question of law, though 
the same be raised upon a point of order or privilege. 


Also there are a number of precedents in this house to the 
same effect. The most recent appears to have been the 
ruling of Mr. Speaker Deschatelets, reported in Debates of 
the Senate of June 20, 1972, at page 505. 

Perhaps, without attempting to give a legal opinion, I 
might observe that section 40 of the Senate and House of 
Commons Act appears to confer a very limited regulation- 
making power on the Senate, and certainly not a power 
that could possibly result in any increased charges on the 
public treasury, or amount to an “appropriation” within 
the meaning of Senate rule 62. 


Finally, the subject-matter of Senator Godfrey’s motion 
has been referred to a committee, and the course of 
wisdom, on my part, would be to refrain from commenting 
further. 


In the foregoing circumstances, it appears to me that 
there was no point of order or ruling of the character that 
would require an entry in the Minutes of the Proceedings of 
the Senate for May 21. 


In conclusion, and in accordance with modern Senate 
practice, this statement will be printed in the Minutes of 
the Proceedings of the Senate of this day. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, before I move 
the adjournment of the Senate, I would like to remind you 
that the Standing Committee on National Finance is pres- 
ently sitting in Room 256-S to continue its examination of 
the Manpower Division of the Department of Manpower 
and Immigration. . 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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APPENDIX 
(See p. 981.) 
AIRCRAFT REGISTRY BILL 


CORRESPONDENCE EXCHANGED BETWEEN THE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS AND THE ATTORNEYS GENERAL 
OF THE PROVINCES AND CERTAIN FEDERAL DEPARTMENTS 


November 12, 1974 
The Honourable C. Mervin Leitch, Q.C., 
Attorney General of Alberta, 
Madison Building, 
9919-105 Street, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
Dear Mr. Leitch: 


RE: Bill S-5 “An Act to enable Canada to comply with a 
Convention on the International Recognition of 
Rights in Aircraft”. 


The Senate has referred the above bill to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Transport and Communications. The 
following documents relate to the legislation in question: 


1. Bill S-5 “An Act to enable Canada to comply with 
a Convention on the International Recognition of 
Rights in Aircraft”. 


2. First proceedings on Bill S-5, dated October 31, 
1974. 


3. Copy of submission by the Federated Council of 
Sales Finance Companies. 


4. Supporting statement respecting the above brief. 


From a perusal of the enclosed documents you will see 
that members of the Standing Senate Committee on Trans- 
port and Communications were concerned about several 
aspects of the bill under consideration. This concern was 
prompted by the facts that 


(a) the bill is being considered in the first instance by 
the Senate, and that 


(b) according to the evidence, there has been as yet no 
official consultation with the provincial governments 
on the matter. 

The Department of Justice has expressed the view that 
the bill in its entirety is within the legislative competence 
of the Parliament of Canada. Nevertheless, the field of 
protection of proprietary and other interests in aircraft is 
now evidently occupied in large measure by provincial 
laws and it was feared that there might arise some confu- 
sion and uncertainty in this area, at least in the absence of 
a clear judicial determination as to the constitutionality of 
the bill and in the absence of any reaction to the bill from 
the provinces. 

I have, accordingly, been requested by the committee to 
solicit your views on the foregoing matters. 

Hoping for an early response, I am 

Yours sincerely, 


J. Campbell Haig, 


Chairman, 
Standing Senate Committee on 


Transport and Communications 


Standing Senate Committee on 
Transport and Communications. 


The Honourable J. Campbell Haig, Q.C. 
Chairman, 


Standing Senate Committee on Transport 
and Communications, 


The Senate, 
OTTAWA, Ontario. 
December 17, 1974 


RE: Bill S-5 “An Act to enable Canada to comply with a 
Convention on the International Recognition of 
Rights in Aircraft” 


Dear Senator Haig: 


In further response to your letter of November 12, 1974, 
the various documents which were provided along with a 
copy of the above bill clearly establish the need and desira- 
bility for some type of central registry system for property 
interests in aircraft. However, I do have some doubt as to 
the constitutional validity of the bill. 


Admittedly there has been no definitive judicial deter- 
mination concerning the matter in question, but the bill 
unquestionably deals with property rights in their most 
basic sense in that it provides for their protection, as well 
as defining the parameters and extent of such rights. As 
the bill, particularly in light of Section 17, purports to 
supersede all present provincial legislation which provides 
for the protection of property rights insofar as they relate 
to aircraft and may, apparently alter common law rules 
relating to the rights of repairmen, it attempts to set up a 
complete code of property interests relating to this subject 
matter. 


As such, my reaction, as a result of some research and 
thought on the matter, is that such legislation is properly 
within the legislative competence of the various provinces. 
While certain provinces already have central registry sys- 
tems for interests in chattels which are defined in the 
various provincial personal property security statutes suf- 
ficiently broadly to include aircraft in Manitoba, our Per- 
sonal Properties Security Act (SM. 1973, c.5) has not yet 
been proclaimed. Certainly, the implementation of such 
legislation by all the provinces might provide an effective 
means of protecting security interests in aircraft. 


I thank you for soliciting my minister’s views on this 
matter. 
Yours truly, 
Gordon E. Pilkey, 
Deputy Attorney-General, 
Province of Manitoba. 
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January 14, 1975 
Mr. J. Campbell Haig, 
Chairman, 
Standing Senate Committee on 
Transport and Communications, 
The Senate, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


RE: Bill S-5 “An Act to enable Canada to comply with a 
Convention on the International Recognition of 
Rights in Aircraft” 


Dear Mr. Haig: 


I have had an opportunity to review the material 
enclosed with your letter of November 12, 1974, in relation 
to the above bill. 


As you point out, aside from the constitutional problem 
(which in my view is a very real one) there would appear 
to be potential conflict with existing provincial laws. A 
number of provincial statutes of general application, as 
well as the rules of civil procedure in this Province deal 
with proprietary rights in chattels, and methods of protect- 
ing and enforcing those rights. 


While the proposed legislation may be desirable, it seems 
to me that confusion and uncertainty will be the inevitable 
result unless some effort is made, in consultation with the 
provinces, to resolve these conflicts, many of which are 
referred to in the evidence of the Senate committee pro- 
ceedings enclosed with your letter. Even if the provinces 
were to enact legislation excluding aircraft from those 
statutes of general application which relate to property 
rights in chattels, it seems to me that the constitutional 
problem still remains. 


Neither I nor officials of my Department have had an 
opportunity to make a thorough examination of the consti- 
tutional question. However, it does seem to us that certain 
portions of the proposed Act relate to property and civil 
rights and civil procedures, and not to aerial transporta- 
tion. Section 10 in particular, on the face of it, seems to fall 
within those classes of subjects reserved to the provincial 
legislatures by Section 92 (13) and (14) of the British 
North America Act. Even if, after more thorough research, 
the Provincial Attorneys General were to agree with the 
view apparently expressed by the Department of Justice 
on the constitutional problem, members of the private 
sector who are affected could challenge the legislation, so 
that uncertainty would continue until there has been a 
judicial pronouncement. 


My department would be pleased to consult further on 
this problem with other provincial and federal officials. 
Yours very truly, 
Allan E. Sullivan, 
Attorney General, 
Province of Nova Scotia. 


Quebec City, Quebec, 
January 25, 1975. 
Senator J. Campbell Haig, 
Chairman of the Standing Senate Committee 
on Transport and Communications, 
The Senate, 
Government cf Canada, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Dear Sir: 
The Office of the minister has forwarded to us your 
letter of last November 12, concerning Bill S-5 “An Act to 


enable Canada to comply with a Convention on the Inter- 
national Recognition of Rights in Aircraft”. 


It seems that the Department of Justice cannot reason- 
ably take a final stand regarding Bill S-5 as long as the 
government has not brought down the amendments it 
apparently wants to introduce. 


On the other hand, it is certain that the Government of 
Quebec wishes to retain full jurisdiction on the registra- 
tion of all movables. Indeed, it is emphasized in the brief 
submitted by lending institutions that they will cautiously 
keep on recording such rights in each province in addition 
to doing so with the central registry. 


Thus, it might be desirable that the federal act provide 
for a mechanism that would recognize the validity of 
registrations made in each province, of which the Federal 
Department of Transport would have received a copy. 


Such exchange of documents should obviously be 
charged to the central registry. It goes without saying that 
the proposed mechanism requires prior consultation with 
the various registrars of the provinces. 


Yours truly, 


André Gélinas, 
Research Director. 


(Copy of telegram sent to Provincial Attorneys General) 


February 21, 1975 


Pursuant to previous letters re Bill S-5, your views 
urgently required by committee to complete consideration 
of above bill. Please forward reply March 1, 1975, latest. 

Maurice Bourget, 

Deputy Chairman, 

Standing Senate Committee on 
Transport and Communications. 


(Telex) 
February 24, 1975. 
The Honourable Maurice Bourget, 
Deputy Chairman, 
Standing Senate Committee on 
Transport and Communications, 
The Senate, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Dear Sir: 


The examination of the implications of Bill S-5 as they 
affect the Province of New Brunswick has required careful 
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consideration by this office. After serious deliberation on 
the matter it is felt that this province cannot agree to 
simply abandon its jurisdiction over aircraft which are 
chattels and fall within the legislative jurisdiction of this 
province. 


The proper method of creating and implementing the 
scheme proposed by Bill S-5 would be by means of federal/ 
provincial agreements supported by compatible federal 
legislation based thereon rather than the federal govern- 
ment’s simply assuming a jurisdiction which it is submit- 
ted it does not have thereby further confusing the situa- 
tion which Bill S-5 presumes to clarify. While it is accepted 
that the idea of Bill S-5 is basically sound and that federal 
legislation is necessary to implement the international 
convention, it is the means of implementation without 
clear guarantees of provincial rights in aircraft as chattels 
to which this province objects. 


It is urged by the Province of New Brunswick that the 
method above suggested for the implementation of the 
scheme proposed by Bill S-5 be carried out. Otherwise, 
those having ‘interest’ in aircraft will be in no clearer 
position if Bill S-5 were to be passed with the ever present 
possibility of constitutional challenge from the provinces. 
Interest holders will simply have to register in one more 
registry office with no more certainty of protection there- 
under than under the current practice. 


It is hoped these suggestions will be considered by the 
committee in deliberations on Bill S-5 in furtherance of 
good federal-provincial relations and in light of this prov- 
ince’s real concern for the constitutional issues involved. 


Yours truly, 
Paul S. Creaghan 
Minister 
Department of Justice 
Fredericton, N.B. 


(Telex) 
February 27, 1975. 
Mr. Maurice Bourget, 
Deputy Chairman, 
Standing Senate Committee on Transport 
and Communications. 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Further to your correspondence regarding Bill S-5, this 
will advise that Saskatchewan is not in agreement with 
the opinion of the federal Department of Justice that Bill 
S-5 falls entirely within the legislative competence of the 
Parliament of Canada. It is our view that the bill in many 
respects involves matters reserved by the British North 
America Act to the provinces as being in relation to prop- 
erty and civil rights in the province. In addition Saskatch- 
ewan is concerned that the establishment of a central 
registry system limited to aircraft could create more legal 
and administrative problems than it resolves. Accordingly 
it is our position that consultation with the provinces 
rather than legislation is indicated at this time. 


Roy J. Romanow, 
Attorney General, 
Province of Saskatchewan. 


(Telegram) 
February 23, 1975 
Maurice Bourget, 
Deputy Chairman, 
Standing Senate Committee on 
Transport and Communications, 
The Senate, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Further to letter of November 12, 1974, of J. Campbell 
Haig to Merv Leitch, Attorney General, Alberta’s view is 
that Bill S-5 is largely legislation affecting property and 
civil rights and within provincial jurisdiction. We concur 
in the views of the Province of Manitoba as set out in the 
letter of December 17, 1974, of G. Pilkey, Deputy Attorney 
General, Manitoba. 

Acting Deputy Attorney General 
For Alberta. 


February 27, 1975 

The Honourable J. Campbell Haig, 
Chairman, 
Standing Senate Committee on 
Transport and Communications, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Dear Senator Haig: 

On behalf of the Attorney-General for British Columbia 
I wish to enclose the text of the Telex sent to you on 
February 27, 1975, in which British Columbia’s views on 
Bill S-5, as requested, were embodied. 


Thank you once again for your consideration in waiting 
for the reply. 


Yours very truly, 
Norman J. Prelypchan, 
Solicitor, 
Attorney General’s Department, 
Province of British Columbia. 


(Telex) 
February 27, 1975 

The Honourable J. Campbell Haig, 
Chairman, Standing Senate Committee on 
Transport and Communications, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
British Columbia’s Reply to the Senate of Canada Standing 
Committee on Transport and Communications—Request 
For Comments on Bill S-5 

It is respectfully submitted that in its consideration of 
Bill S-5, the Senate Standing Committee on Transport and 
Communications consider the following views of the Prov- 
ince of British Columbia. 


Constitutional Considerations 


1. Legislation relating to the registration of financial 
interests in aircraft is clearly within provincial jurisdic- 
tion under the provisions of Section 91(13) of the B.N.A. 
Act (property and civil rights). 


2. The proposed federal legislation is seen as going 
beyond the jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada, as 
the dominant aspect and effect of the legislation relates to 
property and civil rights. The proposed legislation would 
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not merely touch on some aspects of exclusive provincial 
jurisdiction in an ancillary manner, but would rather 
effectively and primarily deal with property and civil 
rights, under the guise of aeronautics legislation. 


3. That if the federal bill is enacted and the suggestions 
that applicable provincial legislation be repealed are 
accepted, existing property rights derived from valid pro- 
vincial legislation would appear to be abdicated in favour 
of Ottawa. 


Practical Considerations 


1. British Columbia has established and presently main- 
tains a central registry for the filing of security interests 
in chattels. The registry system embraces security inter- 
ests in aircraft. The procedure can be found to exist in the 
Conditional Sales Act, the Bills of Sale Act, and the Com- 
panies Act. 


2. The Mechanics’ Lien Act of the province deals specifi- 
cally with protecting the security of workmen and sup- 
pliers who have expended labour and materials on the 
repair of aircraft. 


3. Some of the submissions advocate somewhat of a 
self-interested and convenience-oriented position. 


4. The federal scheme would deprive the provincial resi- 
dent of the convenience of the existing system of registra- 
tion. Presumably he would need to retain an Ottawa agent 
to effect searches, etc. The establishment of a federal 
regional office in the province would only serve to replace 
the existing system with a similar one. 


5. Existing provincial legislation makes mandatory the 
registration of security interests thereby establishing rec- 
ognized priorities. The proposed federal legislation in 
favour of a less desirable system would provide only infor- 
mation to those interested with the ranking of priorities 
only effective between the parties who had registered. 


6. The passage of the federal legislation would result in a 
duplicity of registries in respect of those provinces, such as 
British Columbia, which would not wish to remove the 
application of its registry system to aircraft. 


7. The proposed federal legislation may disentitle owners 
of aircraft in the Province from the extensive benefits of 
the “seize or sue” legislation, presently existing. 


Summary 


Leaving aside the constitutional issues, the practical 
benefits to be derived from such legislation, that is, the 
claim of greater protection for the financial institutions, 
reduced cost of financing to the borrower, and the practi- 
cally enforced compliance to a registration system in juris- 
dictions not presently enjoying one, may have merit. Those 
benefits, though attractive in the abstract, do not arise, 
solely from the concept of the suggested single registry in 
Ottawa. 


Although British Columbia is opposed to recommending 
this proposed legislation it should not be taken as rejecting 
other alternatives which may be explored to derive simi- 
larly practical results. The establishment of central regis- 
tries in all the provinces could be urged forthwith, through 


the medium of the Uniformity Commissioners recommend- 
ing the enactment of reciprocally compatible legislation by 
the provinces, without a compromise of constitutional 
jurisdictions and local interests. 


Respectfully submitted, 


The Attorney-General for the Province of British 

Columbia. 
February 28, 1975. 

Mr. Maurice Bourget, 
Deputy Chairman, 
Standing Senate Committee on 
Transport and Communications, 
The Senate, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


RE; Bill S-5 “An Act to enable Canada to comply with a 
Convention on the International Recognition of 
Rights in Aircraft’. 


Dear Mr. Bourget: 


Further to my letter dated January 31, 1975, to the 
Honourable J. Campbell Haig, this is to further advise you 
that this province feels that an authorization for seizure of 
an aircraft should be made to the Supreme Court of the 
province and not to the Federal Court of Canada. This 
province is concerned about the progressively expanding 
jurisdiction of the Federal Court of Canada. 


Yours sincerely, 
T. Alex Hickman, 
Minister of Justice, 
Government of Newfoundland. 


January 31, 1975 

The Honourable J. Campbell Haig, Chairman, 

Standing Senate Committee on 

Transport and Communications, 

The Senate, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

RE: Bill S-5 “An Act to enable Canada to comply with a 
Convention on the International Recognition of 
Rights in Aircraft”. 

Dear Senator Haig: 

Thank you for your letter and enclosed documentation of 
November 12 relating to the above-noted bill. As the pro- 
ceedings before your committee revealed there was no 
official consultation with our province on this matter. 

It is the opinion of the Province of Newfoundland and 
Labrador that the proposed bill deals primarily with prop- 
erty rights and therefore the Parliament of Canada lacks 
jurisdiction in this matter. Our province is certainly not 
willing to ignore the constitutional implications of the bill 
because of the practical benefits that would be afforded to 
financial institutions. 

If the bill is passed in its present form, uncertainty in 
this area will continue in the absence of a clear judicial 
decision and the Province of Newfoundland may therefore 
have to refer this matter to the courts for judicial 
determination. 

Yours sincerely, 

T. Alex Hickman, C.R., 
Minister of Justice, 
Government of Newfoundland. 
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(Letter addressed to Attorneys General of all Provinces) 


February 28, 1975. 


Please find enclosed herewith copies of the replies 
received, to date, by the Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Transport and Communications, to his two 
previous letters to the Attorneys General of each of the 
provinces requesting their views regarding Bill S-5 “An 
Act to enable Canada to comply with a Convention on the 
International Recognition of Rights in Aircraft”. 


As Deputy Chairman of the Committee, I have been 
authorized by the committee to forward this correspond- 
ence to you for your information. 


It is the wish of the committee to proceed with its study 
of above bill as soon as possible and, to this end, a commit- 
tee meeting is being arranged for the early part of March. 


Yours sincerely, 


Maurice Bourget, 

Deputy Chairman, 

Standing Senate Committee on 
Transport and Communications. 


March 3, 1975. 
The Honourable J. Campbell Haig, Q.C. 
Chairman, Standing Senate Committee on 
Transport and Communications, 
The Senate, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


RE: Bill S-5—An Act to enable Canada to comply with a 
Convention on International Recognition of Rights in 
Aircraft. 


Dear Senator Haig: 


The Premier and Attorney-General, the Honourable 
Alexander B. Campbell, has requested that I reply to your 
letter of November 12, 1974 concerning the above captioned 
matter. 


I have examined the materials enclosed with your letter 
and researched the problem posed by Bill S-5. After dis- 
cussing the matter with the Deputy Attorney General, it is 
our opinion that Bill S-5 is related to the property and civil 
rights, a field assigned by the B.N.A. Act to the provinces. 
As such the matter should be thoroughly discussed with 
the provinces before any legislation is passed. 


I thank you for soliciting my minister’s views on Bill S-5 
and the Department of the Attorney General would be 
pleased to consult with federal and provincial officials on 
this matter. 


Yours truly, 


Arthur J. Currie, 

Departmental Solicitor, 
Department of Justice, 

and Attorney General, 

Province of Prince Edward Island. 
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February 24, 1975 
(Telegram) 
Maurice Bourget, Deputy Chairman, 
Standing Senate Committee on 
Transport and Communications, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Provincial government views will be expressed directly 
to the Government of Canada and therefore I anticipate 
making no personal submissions before your committee. 

John T. Clement, 
Attorney General of Ontario. 


April 4, 1975 
The Honourable Maurice Bourget, 
Deputy Chairman, 
Standing Senate Committee on 
Transport and Communications, 
The Senate, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Dear Senator Bourget: 


The Attorney General, the Honourable John T. Clement, 
has requested that I reply to your letter of February 28th, 
enclosing correspondence and referring to Senator Haig’s 
earlier letter with respect to Bill S-5 “An Act to enable 
Canada to comply with a Convention on the International 
Recognition of Rights in Aircraft”. 


I fully appreciate the desirability of the objective of Bill 
S-5 to establish in each country a single internationally 
recognized central registry for the recording of all inter- 
ests in aircraft of the nationality of the country. It would 
give protection to Canadian interests and convenience and 
certainty to commercial transactions relating to aircraft. In 
accordance with this view, my comments are put forward 
in a cooperative spirit. However, an examination of the bill 
has lead me to the conclusion that, in its present form, it 
will not accomplish this objective and will be attended by 
unnecessary legal problems. Two main aspects of the bill 
concern me. 


In my view, the bill in its present form is at least in part 
of doubtful constitutional validity. Its validity would 
appear to be intended to rest on Parliament’s authority to 
legislate in relation to aeronautics and aerial transporta- 
tion and to legislate for the purpose of implementing an 
International Convention. The scope of the authority of 
Parliament in relation to both of these matters is not 
clearly defined. Certain provisions of the bill would seem 
to go beyond either of them even if the most favourable 
view is taken of Parliament’s authority and to relate to 
matters of provincial competence. For example, the bill 
abrogates the rights of a creditor to seize under provincial 
law a non-commercial Canadian aircraft in the exercise of 
a contractual right to enforce a security interest acquired 
under such law if the security interest is unrecorded in the 
central registry, although no person other than the debtor 
and creditor has any claim with respect to the aircraft 
(cl.8(b)). Such a provision does not appear to be required 
by the terms of the Convention (Art. 1, para. 2) nor does it 
seem to be legislation in relation to aeronautics or aerial 
transportation, but seems to be legislation strictly in rela- 
tion to property and civil rights in the province. The 
validity of this and other more significant provisions of the 
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bill can only be finally settled by the courts and until this 
is done, will remain uncertain. 


Again, the provisions of the bill do not seem to have been 
prepared with sufficient thought given to integrating them 
with existing provincial laws. In some provinces, statutes 
require registration under them to give validity to security 
claims over chattels as against third parties. It would 
appear that the validity of an interest recorded in the 
central record is to be determined in part under provincial 
law. What is the position of an unregistered but recorded 
interest? Also, the transitional clause (cl.17) leaves the 
operation of provincial laws with respect to securities 
given before the coming into force of Bill S-5 uncertain 
and indefinite as to the period during which they will 
operate. Other examples are given in the submissions 
already made to your committee. 


Until all these uncertainties are resolved, I suggest that 
the objective Bill S-5 will be substantially defeated since 
lenders desiring to ensure protection for security interests 
in aircraft will probably find it necessary to comply with 
both provincial laws and Bill S-5. Even then their rights 
will not be clear until the extent to which the bill overrides 
provincial law is established. I am sure no one will contend 
that the existence of such uncertainties in a field where 
significant commercial transactions must be founded on 
certainty of the law can be justified. 


I have given some thought to the ways in which these 
uncertainties could be eliminated. 


I do not think that a reference of the bill to the courts 
would be of assistance. The question of its validity arises 
with respect to several of the provisions of the bill and 
raises many questions that it would be undesirable to deal 
with in the abstract. Moreover, it would not, I suggest, be 
possible to refer questions to the courts that would settle 
the operation of the provisions of the bill in all of the 10 
provinces. 


For these reasons, I would respectfully suggest that Bill 
S-5 should not be proceeded with until after a consultation 
between the appropriate federal and provincial ministries 
has taken place. The bill might be revised to establish a 
scheme enacted by clearly valid complementary federal 
and provincial legislation. Its terms could also be revised 
to clarify and make certain the effect of recording in the 
new central record under the law of each province. 


I should also add that I feel that it is undesirable from 
the point of view of cost and delay to confer discretionary 
jurisdiction on the Federal Court to regulate seizures of 
aircraft operating on scheduled air services where a judg- 
ment of a superior provincial court authorizing such sei- 
zure has already been obtained. Any special considerations 
governing the seizure of such aircraft should be written 
into the bill and could be applied in the provincial courts. 
This new extension of the already over-extended jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Court is unnecessary. 

I thank you for soliciting the views of this ministry on 
this matter. 

Yours truly, 

F. W. Callaghan, 
Deputy Attorney General, 
Province of Ontario. 


February 21, 1975. 
Mr. F. E. Gibson, 
Director, Legislation Section, 
Department of Justice, 
Ottawa, Ontario 
Dear Mr. Gibson: 


The Standing Senate Committee on Transport and Com- 
munications is presently considering Bill S-5, “An Act to 
enable Canada to comply with a Convention on the Inter- 
national Recognition of Rights in Aircraft”. Some time ago 
I was instructed to seek the views of the provincial Attor- 
neys General on said bill. To date, the three attached 
replies to our queries have been received. 


This morning the committee instructed me to renew our 
request to the Attorneys General, forwarding at the same 
time copies of the replies already received. I was also 
instructed to acquaint you with these developments and to 
seek your advice as to the possibility of our committee 
amending the legislation without violating the terms of the 
treaty which it seeks to implement. 


I should like to hear from you as to your availability to 
so advise our committee, either by appearing before it or 
submitting a written opinion. Your advice should also deal 
with the constitutionality aspect of the said bill. 


Thanking you for your kind attention to my request, I 
remain, 


Yours truly, 
Maurice Bourget, 
Deputy Chairman. 


March 5, 1975 
Senator Maurice Bourget, 
Deputy Chairman, 
Senate Committee on Transport and Communications, 
The Senate, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Re Bill S-5, An Act to enable Canada to comply with a 
Convention on the International Recognition of 
Rights in Aircraft 


Dear Senator Bourget: 


In your letter of February 21, 1975 to Mr. F. E. Gibson, 
Director, Legislation Section, you inquired as to the possi- 
bility of the Committee on Transport and Communications 
amending Bill S-5 without violating the terms of the Con- 
vention on the International Recognition of Rights in Air- 
craft signed at Geneva on the 19th day of June, 1948. You 
also requested a reply providing an opinion as to the 
constitutional aspect of the bill, i.e, an opinion on the au- 
thority of Parliament to enact legislation to give effect to 
the Convention. 


With respect to your inquiry as to the possibility of 
amending the bill without violating the terms of the Con- 
vention, there are undoubtedly amendments that could be 
made without violating its terms but each of these would 
have to be considered in light of the Convention. It is, in 
the circumstances, impossible to advise you in a specific 
manner without knowing the nature and scope of the 
proposed amendments. 
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The bill is based on the federal power in respect of 
aeronautics which arises from two well-known judicial 
decisions. The first is the decision of the Privy Council, in 
re The Regulation and Control of Aeronautics in Canada, 
(1932) A.C.54. The second is the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Canada in Johanneson vs the Rural Municipality of 
West St. Paul (1952) 1. S.C.R. 292. 


As an officer of the Department of Justice and a legal 
adviser to the Government I am unable to give you an 
opinion on constitutional aspects to which you refer. Such 
a request should be addressed to the Minister responsible 
for the bill. 


Yours very truly, 
M. H. Pepper, 
Department of Justice. 


Senator Maurice Bourget, 

Deputy Chairman, 

Standing Senate Committee on 

Transport and Communications, 

Parliament Buildings. 

Subject: Central Aircraft Registry Act, Bill S-5 


You have requested comments on behalf of the Depart- 
ment of Transport in respect of the briefs and opinions 
expressed by the parties appearing at the Senate hearings 
on Bill S-5, particularly in respect of the objections made 
on behalf of the financial institutions. 


I have been requested to point out to your committee 
that the principles set out in Bill S-5 have been promoted 
by the Department of Transport principally at the request 
of the Canadian Bar Association and of financial institu- 
tions interested in aircraft financing for the purpose of 
accommodating what was considered a public need in the 
area of aircraft financing. Other than that, the Department 
of Transport has no particular interest in Bill S-5. The 
failure of Bill S-5 to be passed would not in any way 
adversely affect the operations of the Department of 
Transport. In saying this, however, it is recognised that the 
Department of Transport is perhaps the only agency of the 
government which could further the bill or carry out its 
provisions and give effect to the Convention on the Inter- 
national Recognition of Rights in Aircraft. 


It is noted that all the provincial Attorneys General have 
taken the position that the bill infringes upon property and 
civil rights and thus upon provincial legislative jurisdic- 
tion. Some of the provincial Attorneys General are of the 
opinion that the passage of the bill would create uncertain- 
ty in this particular area which would continue in the 
absence of a clear judicial decision. The position of the 
Department of Transport is based upon the opinion of the 
law officers of the Department of Justice that the bill is 
within federal legislative jurisdiction and does not 
unnecessarily infringe upon the _ provincial sphere. 
Although the opinion of the Department of Justice is being 
relied upon, it is accepted that this does not settle the law 
on the matter and until a court decision is taken it must be 
admitted that there will be uncertainty in the minds of 
persons registering financial interests in aircraft as to the 
protection afforded by Bill S-5, and they will perhaps 
necessarily be obliged to continue registering in accord- 
ance with provincial legislation. 


The briefs from the financial agencies concerned in air- 
craft financing objected to the provisions of the bill upon a 
number of common grounds, some of which are: 

(a) that a floating charge is not provided for; 

(b) provision is not being made for interests to be 
registered against aircraft engines only; 

(c) that the provisions relating to seizure and sale of 
an aircraft are unnecessarily complicated and time- 
consuming. 


In relation to these particular objections it must be 
recognised that the purpose of the bill is to comply with 
the Convention on the International Recognition of Rights 
in Aircraft in order that financial interests registered 
against aircraft in Canada will be recognised in other 
countries adopting the Convention. The Convention pro- 
vides the rules under which recognition will be given to 
registered financial interests in aircraft. One of the funda- 
mental rules is that interests be registered against an 
aircraft registered in a country as to nationality, that is to 
say it must be an identifiable aircraft registered as to 
nationality. The only way an aircraft can be registered as 
to nationality is pursuant to the Aeronautics Act, which 
has been held to be federal legislation. If provision in the 
bill was made for a floating charge or for registering an 
interest against engines only there is in such cases no 
identifiable aircraft and accordingly such interests would 
not come under the Convention and there would be no 
protection. In addition such provisions would undoubtedly 
infringe on provincial legislation. 


Also the provisions relating to seizure and sale of an 
aircraft, particularly the requirement that six weeks notice 
of sale be given, are provisions required, by the Conven- 
tion for International Recognition. If the bill provided for a 
shorter period of time again the protection of the Conven- 
tion would be lost. 


Another objection by the financial institutions was that 
no provision is made for parties agreeing among them- 
selves as to priority of registered interests under the bill. 
This is correct but there is nothing in the bill preventing 
parties from changing the order of priority of registered 
interests, for example a prior registered interest can be 
voluntarily removed and re-registered at any time which 
would permit another interest to be registered ahead of the 
one which had first priority. Further there is nothing in 
the bill which would prevent the continuation of the 
common possessory lien such as can be had for hangarage 
or repairs to the aircraft. In such cases the aircraft can be 
held until payment or satisfactory arrangements made. 


A further objection by the financial intitutions was that 
once an aircraft had been seized on the security interest, it 
was necessary to continue with the process of applying toa 
court for authority to sell the aircraft and the parties 
concerned could not agree among themselves as to the 
manner in which the security interests might be satisfied. 
There is nothing in the bill to this effect provided there is 
to be no sale. We are all aware that many court actions 
have been commenced but very few proceed to the ulti- 
mate end provided by law, so also with the provisions of 
the bill. They are there to be used if necessary but there is 
nothing to prevent the parties having registered interests 
under the bill to agree at any stage to a re-financing of the 
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aircraft and to a reshuffling of the priority of registered 
interests. 


It should also be noted that aircraft can only be regis- 
tered as to nationality in one state. Therefore, for a 
Canadian registered aircraft to be sold outside Canada, the 
registration of the aircraft in Canada would have to be 
cancelled. The provisions of the bill provide that this 
cannot be done without the consent of all those who regis- 
tered their interests under the provisions of the bill. This is 
something that provincial legislation could not possibly 
provide for. 


In conclusion I would like to point out that the bill was 
drawn principally to provide for the International Recog- 
nition of Rights in Aircraft registered in Canada. Accord- 
ingly, the bill was drawn so that it would not determine 
the substantive rights of the parties registering interests 
under it but would contain the provisions which are essen- 
tial to the Convention in order that rights registered under 
it would receive international recognition. 


L. J. Shields, 

Counsel, 

Air Administration, 
Ministry of Transport. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Guay (St. Boni- 
face) has been substituted for that of Mr. Anderson on the 
list of members appointed to serve on the Special Joint 
Committee on Immigration Policy. 


CANADIAN RADIO-TELEVISION AND 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION BILL 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Haig, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Transport and Communications, reported that 
the committee had considered Bill C-5, to establish the 
Canadian Radio-television and Telecommunications Com- 
mission, to amend the Broadcasting Act and other acts in 
consequence thereof and to enact other consequential 
provisions, and had directed that the bill be reported 
without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Langlois moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


THIRD REPORT OF SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE PRESENTED 
AND PRINTED AS AN APPENDIX 


Senator Buckwold, Joint Chairman of the Special Joint 
Committee of the Senate and House of Commons on 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, pre- 
sented the committee’s third report. 

He said: Honourable senators, I would ask that this 
report be printed as an appendix to the Debates of the 
Senate and to the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate 
of today and form part of the permanent record of this 
house. 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(For text of report, see appendix, pp. 1003-1004). 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, I wonder if I 
might have your permission to say a few words in 
explanation? 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to be Joint Chairman of the Special Joint Commit- 
tee of the Senate and House of Commons on Employer- 
Employee Relations in the Public Service. The committee 
has met regularly since last November. We have had 35 
public meetings and we have had 29 briefs presented by a 
wide variety of witnesses, all of whom have had a special 
interest in the field of employer-employee relations in the 
Public Service. 

@ (1410) 


The report presented today is an interim report. It is not 
a report dealing with the main substantive issues that face 
the nation in employer and employee relationships, and 
those problems that are associated with them. We are, I am 
sure, very aware of the urgency of improving that climate 
and the legislative processes that will make for a more 
harmonious relationship between employer and employee 
in the Public Service.My remarks today will in no way 
attempt to go into the details of the pressing and urgent 
issues facing the country, the government and our 
employees on this important subject. 


I merely want to tell you that the interim report recom- 
mends some legislative action by the Government of 
Canada, which would in effect make the Public Service 
Staff Relations Board a permanent board. That is the main 
substance of the committee’s recommendations in this 
interim report. The changes that are recommended are 
really for the purpose of dealing only with problems of 
administration, not with problems of policy or of a policy 
nature. That will come later. 


At the present time, the Public Service Staff Relations 
Board, chaired by Mr. Jacob Finkelman, a very distin- 
guished public servant with a highly regarded record of 
achievement, is submerged by the work before it. Keeping 
in mind that most members of the board are not there as 
permanent representatives but are there part time, the 
committee felt it was impossible for the Public Service 
Staff Relations Board, as presently constituted, to deal 
adequately with the problems it has and the decisions that 
have to be made. 


If I might quote briefly from a comment by Mr. Finkel- 
man about the problems of the workload of the board, he 
says: 

The experience of the last year, and particularly of 
the last few months, has demonstrated beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult for the board as presently constituted to meet 
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the demands that are made on it. If the board is to be 
able to perform its functions both properly and in a 
timely fashion, no barriers should be erected to the 
effective use of all the resources of the board in 
relation to its responsibilities. Every member of the 
board must expect to be, and be capable of being, fully 
utilized in relation to his inherent capabilities. 


Let me give you an idea of the workload facing this 
basically part-time board. There are series of applications 
for certification, the details of which I will not go into; 
determination of membership of bargaining units; and 
complaints under section 20 of the act. There are also 17 
questions of law or jurisdiction cases before the board 
concerning decisions of adjudicators. A very major work- 
load arises from applications for consent to prosecute; that 
is, the institution of prosecutions against employees who 
have allegedly moved into the illegal strike area. There are 
about 2,000 of those applications now before the board. 
There is the problem of applications for enlargement of 
time; requests for review under section 25 of the act. They 
have several cases of managerial or confidential exclu- 
sions. This is an indication of some of the items presently 
under consideration by this part-time board. 


The intent of the legislative changes, if the government 
sees fit to adopt them, would be to institute a full-time 
board with basically the same responsibilities, which 
would be able more quickly to deal with the workload it 
has. The committee believes this is essential almost as an 
emergency measure, in order to keep the work of the board 
current and smoothly operating during these periods of 
very trying employer-employee relations. 

Honourable senators, this is the basic recommendation 
of this interim report and I hope that it is received with 
approval by members of this house and by the other place. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 
Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Rowe be 
substituted for that of the Honourable Senator Per- 
rault on the list of senators serving on the Special 
Joint Committee on Immigration Policy; and 


That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that house accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, June 3, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Honourable senators, as usual at this time I should like 
to summarize the work before the Senate next week, 
dealing first with the schedule of committee meetings. 

On Tuesday the Special Joint Committee on Employer- 
Employee Relations in the Public Service will meet at 11 
a.m. Also at 11 a.m., the Standing Senate Committee on 


Legal and Constitutional Affairs will meet to begin its 
study on the Green Paper on Members of Parliament and 
Conflict of Interest. It is expected that the Honourable 
Mitchell Sharp will be a witness at this meeting. The 
Senate Committee on Standing Rules and Orders will 
meet at 4.30 p.m. 


On Wednesday morning at 9.30 the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce will meet to 
study the subject matter of Bill C-60, respecting bankrupt- 
cy and insolvency. 


On Thursday the Standing Senate Committee on Na- 
tional Finance will meet at 9.30 a.m. to continue its study 
of the Manpower Estimates, and a meeting of the Standing 
Joint Committee on Regulations and other Statutory 
Instruments is called for 11 a.m. At 3.30 p.m. the Special 
Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in the 
Public Service will meet, and the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture will probably meet that afternoon 
though the time has not yet been set. This meeting will be 
for the consideration of Bill C-19, the Two-Price Wheat 
Bill, and arrangements have been made to have the Hon- 
ourable Otto Lang appear as a witness. 


In the Senate we will proceed with the items remaining 
on the Order Paper, and it is expected that two bills will 
come to us from the other place. 


Motion agreed to. 
@ (1420) 


AIRCRAFT REGISTRY BILL 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Bourget for the adoption of the report 
of the Standing Senate Committee on Transport and Com- 
munications on Bill S-5, to enable Canada to comply with 
a Convention on the International Recognition of Rights 
in Aircraft. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, Bill S-5 has suf- 
fered a strange fate. Those of you who have read the 
report of the committee know that the view of the mem- 
bers is that this bill should’not be proceeded with further 
at this time because of its implications on constitutional 
and practical levels. Moreover, all the attorneys general of 
the provinces have expressed reservations—even, in many 
cases, strong objections to the bill. It became clear during 
the meetings of the committee that if this bill were enact- 
ed at this time it would generate considerable confusion 
owing to the fact that we would then have a situation in 
which parallel legislation existed. 


When I said that this bill had suffered a strange fate, I 
had in mind what happened to Bill S-9 which was intro- 
duced in 1973. That bill was initiated in the Senate, 
received second reading here and was referred to commit- 
tee. Objections were raised along the lines of those which 
are the basis for the present report of the committee on 
Bill S-5. Those objections were discarded by the depart- 
mental officials at that time, who expressed the view that 
there was no problem whatever. In fact, with all due 
respect to Madam Speaker, who was the sponsor of Bill S-9 
at that time, she said the bill would simplify the whole 
problem of registration of rights in aircraft. Everyone 
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believed that that would be the case and the bill passed 
through committee here, received third reading and was 
sent to the House of Commons. In the House of Commons 
it received second reading, at which stage strong criti- 
cisms as to the constitutionality of the bill were expressed 
by some members. The bill was then referred to the House 
of Commons Committee on Transport and Communica- 
tions. For one reason or another that committee never 
seemed to find the time to deal with the bill, and it finally 
died on the Order Paper when the session ended at the 
beginning of January 1974. 


If memory serves me right, the bill was not reintroduced 
in the following session beginning in February 1974 and 
ending with the dissolution of Parliament at the beginning 
of May, to be followed by the election of July 8. However, 
if I am not mistaken, that very same bill, without a 
change, is what we were confronted with in the present 
session. What I find strange, honourable senators, is not so 
much the fact that, after such a tortuous history, the bill 
should have returned to us in its present form, as that, 
despite that experience, we should have been told by the 
officials of the Department of Transport that no consulta- 
tion had taken place with the provinces either prior to the 
introduction of Bill S-9 in the session of 1973 or since the 
dissolution of Parliament or after the bill had died on the 
Commons Order Paper in that session, or since the disso- 
lution of Parliament in May of last year. 


It is quite obvious, I think, to honourable members who 
have attended the committee’s sittings, that there are very 
serious constitutional and practical problems involved in 
this bill. I cannot understand why the government—and I 
am not speaking now of the present government itself, but 
rather of the administration—in a matter like this, after 
serious objections were raised, as they were, in 1973, 
would bring back this bill without having first attempted 
to solve a number of the problems pointed out in 1973. It is 
a purely administrative bill, with no political connotations 
at all, but it is an important piece of legislation, since 
everyone is in agreement that it would be desirable to 
have uniformity in Canada as far as rights in aircraft are 
concerned. 


How is it, however, that a bill of this kind and of this 
importance should not have been discussed first with the 
provinces? I hope that the recommendation of the commit- 
tee that this legislation should not be introduced before 
some consultation takes place with the provinces will 
serve as notice to the administration generally that in 
such matters as this, as should be obvious to anyone who 
has any knowledge of the problems involved in this type 
of proposed legislation, the subject should be discussed 
with the provinces beforehand. 


In any event, I am very happy with the result of the 
work of the committee, and I am very happy that the bill 
did not pass in 1973, since it would then have created 
confusion and would really have indicated that we had 
been remiss in carrying out our responsibilities. Now that 
we have been able to protect against legal confusion, I 
hope the administration and the government will exercise 
more care in the future. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Honourable senators, 
I am very pleased indeed to take part in this discussion. 


{Senator Flynn. ] 


First of all, let me congratulate the members of the 
Transport and Communications Committee on the steps 
that they have taken in respect of this measure. As Sena- 
tor Flynn has pointed out, this measure has had a curious 
history and a curious kind of passage through Parliament. 


It is difficult to understand why the obvious conflicts 
that exist between the federal jurisdiction and the provin- 
cial jurisdictions in respect of matters covered by this bill 
have not been more appreciated and understood. Like 
most honourable senators, I read the material that was 
filed with the report yesterday, including the letter from 
the Attorney General of Ontario, as well as the letters 
from the other attorneys general. The letter from the 
Attorney General of Ontario, however, pointed out a 
number of practical problems to which Senator Flynn has 
alluded, and which would emerge if this legislation were 
passed. 


Honourable senators, perhaps we should remind our- 
selves that what is basically sought by this legislation is 
the provision of a central registry for aircraft. Presumably 
the authority to which the administration looked to base 
this kind of legislation on is the general authority in the 
Parliament of Canada to deal with aeronautical matters, 
but the fact is that what is proposed is the establishment 
of a central registry. 


We should remind ourselves that under head 13 of sec- 
tion 91 of the British North America Act powers regarding 
property and civil rights reside with the provincial author- 
ity. When it comes to registration matters in respect of 
real estate there is no problem. In the early days of this 
country, when trade and commerce were mainly of a local 
nature, the registration of documents affecting chattels 
and personal property could easily be carried out under 
provincial jurisdiction. But today, chattels, including 
things as big and expensive as aircraft and rolling stock on 
railways, are not only in local and interprovincial trade, 
but in international trade as well. 

@ (1430) 


I can see that with the requirements for capital in 
modern industry there should be some central registration 
place where documents affecting property of this kind can 
be registered for notice to third parties and, indeed, to the 
whole world, of title to chattels, personal property, “mov- 
able property”—to quote the words of the Civil Code in 
Quebec—of this kind. I think it is highly desirable that 
there should be such a thing as a central registry for this 
kind of property because it will facilitate the financing 
required in industries as big as the aeronautics industry 
together with its branches, and as big as the railway 
industry and perhaps other industries as well. But in 
saying that, honourable senators, I also think that some 
accommodation has to be worked out with the provinces 
so that the registration laws as they apply in each prov- 
ince are not going to be in conflict with the registration 
laws as they would apply for a central registry if such 
were to be established—as presumably it would be—in 
Ottawa. 


Just a few days ago one of our colleagues, who is not 
here at the moment, was discussing with me a problem 
that arose in an organization in which he has an interest 
as a director. This involved a company that owns rolling 
stock used on railways. The company was seeking an 
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amendment to the Railway Act to provide a central regis- 
try for their rolling stock. What they found was that when 
they needed capital they had to register chattel mortgages, 
and in certain instances they might have to register these 
chattel mortgages in perhaps hundreds of municipal and 
county jurisdictions across the country. This is an unrea- 
sonable burden to place on an industry of that kind. I can 
readily see, as I am sure all honourable senators can, that 
in respect of aircraft, where the capital requirements are 
so great, it is much more pressing that this kind of legisla- 
tion should be developed. 


Senator Flynn has really said as much as need be said 
about this legislation, and in rising I just wish to express 
the hope that when the administration looks at this legis- 
lation in respect of aircraft, it will look also at the needs 
related to such things as rolling stock on railways. In fact, 
there may well be other industries in the country where a 
similar situation exists. I am sure that with the coopera- 
tion of the offices of the various attorneys general across 
the country an accommodation can be reached whereby 
under provincial law and federal law in respect of regis- 
tration of instruments concerning personal property, chat- 
tels and movable property, as are referred to in this legis- 
lation, there will not be any jurisdictional problem, and 
that this legislation can finally be placed before us with 
the approval and agreement of the provincial authorities 
as to its content. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I am very 
pleased also to join with those who have preceded me in 
voicing appreciation of the work done by the committee in 
connection with this bill. 


It was contended before the committee by some of the 
witnesses that this bill was merely creating a central 
registry, and that therefore property rights acquired under 
provincial legislation would not be affected by such regis- 
tration. But, unfortunately, the bill goes much further 
than merely creating a simple registration centre. For 
example, honourable senators have only to refer to clause 
9, and the clauses following, to see that the provisions 
would surely affect the rights acquired under provincial 
legislation. 

For example, clause 9 deals with the seizure and sale of 
aircraft, and places a limitation of time on the application 
for seizure. Clause 10 deals with execution proceedings. 
There again there could be a very serious limitation upon 
those rights acquired under provincial legislation. In that 
respect this bill goes further than simply creating a cen- 
tral registry office. 


Senator Choquette: It would be an information bureau. 


Senator Langlois: However, it goes further than that, 
because it limits the application of those rights which 
would be so registered. 


I am also in full accord with Senator Connolly’s state- 
ment that there is room for accommodation. The door has 
been opened by the letter received from the Attorney 
General of the Province of Quebec, for example, in which 
an open invitation was extended to the federal authorities 
to consult with the province with respect to ways of 
finding some accommodation. I am sure that an exchange 
of views between the two governments will bring worth- 
while results. 


I am also in accord with the opinion expressed by other 
speakers to the effect that they are amazed that this was 
not done before this legislation was introduced in this 
house, originally by Bill S-9 some years ago, and now by 
this present bill. The preamble to the bill indicates that it 
is expedient that legislative provisions be made to give 
effect to the obligations of Canada under a treaty signed 
as far back as 1948. I am sure that the intervening 27 years 
from 1948 until now have somewhat eroded this expedien- 
cy or urgency. I do not think this is a reason for not 
consulting the provinces with a view to reaching that 
worthwhile accommodation suggested by Senator 
Connolly. 


I am in full agreement with the report of the committee, 
of which I am a member. I am also pleased with the 
careful manner in which the committee studied this 
matter, and went to the trouble of consulting the attorneys 
general of the provinces in order to ascertain their views 
in connection with this legislation. I, in common with 
other senators, was surprised to note that even the legal 
adviser of the department was in accord with the position 
we have taken. We have a letter from Mr. L. J. Shields, 
Counsel, Air Administration, Ministry of Transport, which 
expresses his accord with our views. 


I am pleased to agree with my colleagues who have 
spoken to this important matter by saying that every 
effort should be made to obtain some accommodation with 
the various provinces in order that legislation may be 
drafted which will not be conducive to confusion and 
disagreement with the provinces in respect thereof. 


This is a very important piece of legislation. Its purpose 
is good. I would be very pleased to see it enacted, but 
before that happens we must take the precaution of pro- 
ceeding in the manner recommended by our committee. 


Senator Asselin: Will the bill be returned to the other 
place? 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): No, it dies. 
Senator Langlois: It dies in this house. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): May I have permis- 
sion of the Senate to make one more remark which, in 
essence, arises out of the reference by Senator Langlois to 
the preamble of the bill? In effect, it would appear from 
reading the bill itself that an attempt is being made to 
take jurisdiction because of the treaty-making power of 
the federal government. The treaty was agreed to in 1948. 


@ (1440) 


It might be useful to say that back in the 1930s, when 
Senator Meighen and Senator Dandurand were here, a 
great debate took place on the treaty-making authority, 
and on whether or not some of the legislation based upon 
treaties could, in fact, be passed by the federal govern- 
ment, in view of the Constitution and the rights of the 
provinces. It was a very important debate. In those days 
they did not have the benefit of federal-provincial confer- 
ences which we now have. They decided that although the 
treaty-making power was a valid power to be exercised by 
the federal government, it could not be invoked to inter- 
fere with the rights conferred upon the provincial author- 
ity, under the provisions of the British North America Act 
and other legislation. 
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It is simpler today for us to see this. It is also simpler for 
us to see how an accommodation can be reached. This is 
good legislation in its intent, but it is not good in the form 
in which it is drawn. However, I am of the opinion that at 
a federal-provincial conference the difficulty can be 
resolved. 


Senator Bourget: Honourable senators, I was asking 
myself what an engineer could say, after listening to the 
remarks of three of the distinguished lawyers in this 
chamber, except to thank them for their kind remarks and 
for their support. 


I should like also to take this occasion to thank the 
members of the committee for their thorough study of Bill 
S-5. As honourable senators realize, it is unusual that a 
bill, after receiving second reading, is not proceeded with 
further. However, as I have said, after a complete and 
intelligent study in committee, we could arrive at no other 
conclusion than the one in the report. 


I agree entirely with the remarks of Senator Flynn. I 
cannot understand why, in respect of a bill such as this 
which concerns so many interests, the officers of the 
department—whatever department it might be—should 
not have consulted with the provincial authorities. We 
now have to delay this bill which, as honourable senators 
know, is an important one for those financial and banking 
institutions interested in it, and for the aircraft industry 
in Canada. 

As I said yesterday, I hope that the government, or the 
department concerned, after consultation with the prov- 
inces, can draft a bill that will take into account not only 
the views expressed respecting constitutionality but also 
the amendments suggested by those who were witnesses 
before the committee. I hope the government will draft 
another bill that will meet with our approval, and the 
approval of all who are interested in this matter. 


Senator Choquette: You could engineer a whole new 
procedure. 


Senator Bourget: With the help of good lawyers, I am 
always willing to try. 
Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, pursuant 
to rule 81, the bill shall be removed from the Order Paper. 


PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION BILL 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Macnaughton for the adoption of the 
report of the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce on Bill C-32, to impose a charge on 
the export of crude oil and certain petroleum products, to 
provide compensation for certain petroleum costs and to 
regulate the price of Canadian crude oil and natural gas in 
interprovincial and export trade. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I wish to say 
only a few words. I see that I meet with the approval of 
my colleague to my left. I am sure he is not the only one 
who hopes that my speech will be brief. Indeed, I merely 
moved the adjournment to provide an opportunity for my 
colleagues, particularly my good friend Senator Greene, to 
read the report of the committee and the amendments, and 
to understand their purport. 


This session has been an exemplary one for the Senate 
in that we have made amendments to a number of pieces 
of legislation—all kinds of amendments and decisions, 
both substantial and technical. In the case of the previous 
Order of the Day—the report on Bill S-5—the decision we 
made was substantial. In this case it is more technical, but 
it shows the usefulness of a second chamber. 


The government itself was very happy to have the 
Senate in order to correct some ambiguities in the bill. It 
came to us, and some amendments were suggested by the 
department concerned. Others were suggested by Trans- 
Canada PipeLines Limited, which had the opportunity of 
appearing before the committee, an opportunity it had not 
had in the other place. Thus, because the Senate exists and 
makes worthwhile amendments, we have a better piece of 
legislation. 


Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


The Hon. the Speaker: When shall this bill be read a 
third time, as amended? 


Senator Langlois moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, June 3, at 8 p.m. 
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EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
THIRD REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Thursday, May 22, 1975. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and of the 
House of Commons on Employer-Employee Relations in 
the Public Service has the honour to present its Third 
Report, as follows: 


Your committee has to date held 35 public meetings 
between Wednesday, November 13, 1974, and Tuesday, May 
27, 1975. Twenty-nine briefs have been received and con- 
sidered by your committee from a variety of interested 
parties; i.e, bargaining agents representing employees in 
the Public Service of Canada; unions representing views 
outside the Public Service of Canada; the Treasury Board 
Secretariat representing the Government as employer; 
employer groups in the private sector, the Chairman of the 
Public Service Staff Relations Board and the Chairman of 
the Public Service Commission, personnel and labour rela- 
tions specialists; university professors; and interested 
individuals. 


Many have followed your committee’s deliberations with 
great interest and ten supplementary briefs have been 
received and are undergoing careful study. Forty-three 
witnesses have appeared before the committee; all have 
been questioned at some length. Your committee has now 
concluded its examination of the Treasury Board 
Secretariat. In due course, your committee will further 
examine the Chairman of the Public Service Staff Rela- 
tions Board in relation to recommendations made in his 
report to Government in April of 1974, and his further 
observations and recommendations contained in two sup- 
plementary reports sent to the committee in March and 
April of this year. 


It is unlikely that the last witness will be heard before 
the middle of June and therefore unlikely that your com- 
mittee will be in a position to provide a comprehensive and 
final report to the Senate and the House of Commons 
before the summer recess. 


In his report to the Government, and with even greater 
emphasis in his supplementary representations to your 
committee, the Chairman of the Public Service Staff Rela- 
tions Board has expressed concern at the incapacity of the 
Board, as it is now structured, to carry the burden en- 
trusted to it. This concern is expressed in his recent 
representations in the following terms: 

The experience of the last year, and particularly of 
the last few months, has demonstrated beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult for the Board as presently constituted to meet 
the demands that are made on it. If the Board is to be 
able to perform its functions both properly and in a 
timely fashion, no barriers should be erected to the 
effective use of all the resources of the Board in rela- 
tion to its responsibilities. Every member of the Board 


must expect to be, and be capable of being, fully 
utilized in relation to his inherent capabilities. 


Most of the witnesses before your committee urged com- 
mittee members to examine the structure and functions of 
the Public Service Staff Relations Board and underlined 
the importance of eliminating delays, of providing a 
system of quick but fair justice. 


It has become increasingly evident to committee mem- 
bers in recent weeks that we are faced with having to 
resolve immediate administrative and operational prob- 
lems which if left uncorrected would undermine the collec- 
tive bargaining structure in the Public Service of Canada. 
In addition, the committee must resolve substantive policy 
issues that are necessary to meet the complex needs of the 
parties in an evolving social climate. Your committee 
believes that the policy issues with which it is faced 
cannot and indeed should not be resolved hastily. 


Your committee, however, does feel that the present 
administrative difficulties can be dealt with to meet 
urgent requirements without being prejudicial to the sub- 
stantive decisions to be taken and which will form a later 
report. We are consequently separating the issue of the 
Board from the other issues and recommending in this 
report a proposal relating to the structure of the Board 
which we urge the Government to consider without delay. 


In evaluating the urgency that attaches to the problem of 
the structure and composition of the Board, committee 
members are aware of the labour relations and economic 
environment which prevail throughout the country and 
which affect the public and private sectors alike, and of 
the consequent pressures that have already arisen. The 
Public Service Staff Relations Board is designed to admin- 
ister the Act; e.g. to moderate disputes and facilitate agree- 
ments between the Public Service as employer and its 
employees. On the whole it has served the system of 
collective bargaining and the country well since 1967. 
Signs of strain began to show in the early 1970’s and we are 
now convinced, after examining the proposals in depth and 
after listening with care to all who had a point of view on 
this issue, that it is a matter of national importance to have 
a Board with the capacity to deal efficiently and effective- 
ly with the third-party dimensions of the employer- 
employee relationship if the collective bargaining process 
in the Public Service is to continue to operate successfully. 


We are satisfied that the part-time, multi-dimensional 
Board provided for in the present legislation is ill- 
equipped to carry the load that is now thrust upon it. We, 
therefore, recommend that a Public Service Staff Relations 
Board be constituted with responsibility for all the major 
third-party responsibilities in the collective bargaining 
relationship; i.e., embracing the roles of the present Board, 
the Arbitration Tribunal and the adjudicators. 
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Your committee considered the desirability of recom- 
mending that the language of the statute should provide 
assurance that in making appointments to the Board the 
Governor in Council would be obliged to respect the kind 
of composition suggested in the Finkelman Report, i.e.: 


The Board should be composed of a mix of persons 
who have had legal training and laymen acquainted 
with various aspects of employer-employee relations. 
Some of the members should be drawn from those who 
have participated in collective bargaining on the side 
of employers and some who have participated in col- 
lective bargaining on the side of the employees. 


The Government should seriously consider the advisabil- 
ity of endorsing the kind of “mix” which is reflected in the 
quotation from the report and commit itself to endeavour, 
in discharging its responsibility in this area, to cooperate 
with bargaining agents in ensuring effective “representa- 
tion” on the Public Service Staff Relations Board. 


Recommendations 
Composition 
The Government should give consideration to the advis- 
ability of introducing legislation providing for a Chairman, 
a Vice-Chairman, not less than three Deputy Chairmen 
and such other full-time and associate (part-time) mem- 
bers as may be required to discharge the responsibilities of 
the Board. 
(a) The functions and powers of the Arbitration Tri- 
bunal, the Chief Adjudicator and adjudicators should 
be assigned to the Public Service Staff Relations Board 
and discharged by members of the Board, sitting as 
panels or as individuals; 
(b) Incorporation into a composite public member 
Board of the authority and responsibilities of the Chief 
Adjudicator, adjudicators, the Chairman and alternate 
chairmen of the Arbitration Tribunal will necessitate 
the removal of the review powers of the Board of the 


authority in relation to questions of law and jurisdic- 
tion presently vested in it. 


Appointment Procedure 


The Chairman, Vice-Chairman and Deputy Chairmen 
should be appointed by the Governor in Council. Members 
are to be appointed by the Governor in Council from lists 
prepared by the Chairman after consultation with the 
parties, the lists to include the names of all persons nomi- 
nated by any of the bargaining agents and by authorized 
representatives of the employer. A retiring Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman, Deputy Chairman or member should be 
eligible for reappointment to the Board in the same or 
another capacity. 


Tenure 


The Chairman, Vice-Chairman and Deputy Chairmen 
should hold office during good behaviour for a specified 
period not exceeding ten years and should be eligible for 
reappointment. Members and associate members should be 
appointed to hold office during good behaviour for a speci- 
fied period not exceeding seven years and should be eli- 
gible for reappointment. No person should be able to hold 
an office on the Board after attaining the age of 70 years. 


Distribution of Authority and Responsibilities within the 
Board 

The Statute should identify the Chairman as the Chief 
Executive of the Board and should provide for the Vice- 
Chairman to exercise the powers and functions of the 
Chairman in his absence. The assignment of authority and 
responsibility to the Vice-Chairman and Deputy Chairmen 
for specified areas of the business of the Board and the 
conditions attaching to such assignments should be deter- 
mined by the Board. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Sidney L. Buckwold, 
Joint Chairman. 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


CLERK’S ACCOUNTS 
STATEMENT TABLED PURSUANT TO RULE 112 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that, in 
accordance with rule 112, the Clerk of the Senate had laid 
on the Table a detailed statement of his receipts and 
disbursements for the fiscal year 1974-75. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, I move: 


That the Clerk’s accounts be referred to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 
Administration. 


Motion agreed to. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the names of Miss Bégin and Mr. 
Alexander have been substituted for those of Messrs. 
Lachance and La Salle, and the names of Messrs. Gilbert 
and Lachance have been substituted for those of Messrs. 
Orlikow and Prud’homme on the list of members appoint- 
ed to serve on the Special Joint Committee on Immigra- 
tion Policy. 


NORTHERN CANADA POWER COMMISSION ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—CONCURRENCE BY COMMONS IN SENATE 
AMENDMENT 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that they had agreed to the amend- 
ment made by the Senate to Bill C-13, to amend the 
Northern Canada Power Commission Act, without 
amendment. 


CULTURAL PROPERTY EXPORT AND IMPORT BILL 
CONCURRENCE BY COMMONS IN SENATE AMENDMENTS 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that they had agreed to the amend- 
ments made by the Senate to Bill C-33, respecting the 
export from Canada of cultural property and the import 


into Canada of cultural property illegally exported from 
foreign states, without amendment. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ACTS, 1867 to 1975 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 


Bill C-3, to amend the British North America Acts, 1867 to 
1975. 


Bill read first time. 

Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 

Motion agreed to. 


OCEAN DUMPING CONTROL BILL 
FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 


Bill C-37, to provide for the control of dumping of wastes 
and other substances in the ocean. 


Bill read first time. 

Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 

Motion agreed to. 


JUDGES ACT AND CERTAIN ACTS IN RESPECT OF 
THE SUPREME COURTS OF NEWFOUNDLAND AND 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-47, to amend the Judges Act and certain other acts 
for related purposes and in respect of the reconstitution of 
the Supreme Courts of Newfoundland and Prince Edward 
Island. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 
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Report on the operations of the Exchange Fund 
Account, together with the Auditor General’s report 
on the audit of the Account, for the year ended 
December 31, 1974, pursuant to sections 17 and 18(2) of 
the Currency and Exchange Act, Chapter C-39, R.S.C., 
1970. 

Report of the Minister of Finance respecting Olym- 
pic coins for the six months ended March 31, 1975, 
pursuant to sections 13(1) and 13(3) of the Olympic 
(1976) Act, Chapter 31, Statutes of Canada, 1973-74. 

Report of Telesat Canada for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1974, including its accounts and financial state- 
ments certified by the Auditors, pursuant to section 37 
of the Telesat Canada Act, Chapter T-4, R.S.C., 1970. 

Copies of a document entitled “Federal Meat 
Inspection in Canada,” issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Senator Flynn: That last document is quite timely. 


Senator Perrault: Yes. I hope honourable senators find 
it of interest. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 
FIRST REPORT OF SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE PRESENTED 


Senator Perrault, on behalf of Senator Riel, Joint 
Chairman of the Special Joint Committee of the Senate 
and House of Commons on Immigration Policy, presented 
the committee’s first report, as follows: 

Monday, May 26, 1975 
On March 3, 1975 and March 5, 1975, the House of 
Commons and the Senate adopted a joint resolution 
which empowered your Committee to consider the 
Green Paper on Immigration Policy tabled by the 
Minister of Manpower and Immigration in the House 
of Commons on February 3, 1975 and to invite the 
views of the public on the issues raised therein. 


The Committee is of the opinion that it will be 
unable to complete its enquiry within the time pre- 
scribed by its Order of Reference. The Committee 
recommends therefore that the date of submission of 
its report be extended until October 31, 1975. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Maurice Riel, 
Joint Chairman. 
The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 
Senator Perrault moved that the report be taken into 
consideration at the next sitting of the Senate. 
Motion agreed to. 


@ (2010) 


RESTAURANT OF PARLIAMENT 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Petten, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 


{Senator Perrault. ] 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Norrie be 
added to the list of senators serving on the Standing 
Joint Committee on the Restaurant of Parliament; and 


That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that house accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF THE 
SENATE 


Senator Petten, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(a), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting tomorrow, Wednesday, June 4, 1975, 
and that rule 76(4) be suspended in relation thereto. 


Senator Flynn: Explain. 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, I should like to 
call on the Chairman of the Standing Senate Committee 
on Banking, Trade and Commerce to give the explanation. 


Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, tomorrow we 
will commence our study of the subject matter of the 
bankruptcy bill, and to start with we are embarking upon 
a course of education with our two experts. The morning 
sitting may run beyond 12.30, and I thought we should get 
full value for the consideration we pay our experts. If they 
have not completed the projection that we have laid out 
for dealing with this subject by the end of the morning, 
they may be able to do so if the committee meets in the 
afternoon. We pay the experts for a full day anyway. 


Senator Flynn: That is a compelling argument. 
Motion agreed to. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS 


WITHDRAWAL OF SERVICES BY LONGSHOREMEN AT 
MONTREAL—QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, may I inquire of 
the Leader of the Government as to the situation in the St. 
Lawrence, or rather in Montreal harbour, since I under- 
stand, thank God, the problem is restricted to that port? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I appreciate the 
opportunity accorded me by the Leader of the Opposition 
to make a brief statement with regard to the withdrawal 
of services by longshoremen at the port of Montreal. 


I can report that this afternoon contempt proceedings 
were initiated against the union involved. Charges have 
also been laid under the Criminal Code of Canada against 
the president and the vice-president of the union, and 
several other persons. 


Proceedings pursuant to the Canada Labour Code are 
also being initiated against some individuals, and officials 
are now reviewing certain material with regard to advis- 
ing the government on possible cases of intimidation. 

On the issue of material suggesting intimidation, after 
this has been reviewed thoroughly, charges may be laid by 
provincial authorities. 
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The government is very concerned about the possibility 
of intimidation which would prevent workers from carry- 
ing out their duties, and to meet that possibility the 
National Harbours Board police and the Montreal police 
are cooperating to prevent intimidation of any of the 
workers. By way of a procedural note, let me mention that 
possible infractions of the Criminal Code and the Canada 
Labour Code will be proceeded with by agents of the 
Attorney General of Canada. Where strictly Criminal 
Code offences are involved, the agents of the provincial 
attorney general will have jurisdiction. 


It should be made clear that agents of the federal gov- 
ernment are bringing contempt proceedings, relying on 
the order of the Chief Justice made following the passage 
by Parliament of the St. Lawrence River Ports Operations 
Act, and these contempt proceedings are going forth 
immediately. 


Dealing with individuals, the federal government relies 
on the Criminal Code offence relating to the contraven- 
tion of an act of Parliament. 


The Honourable John Munro is prepared to meet with 
the representatives of the union if they are not in breach 
of a law passed by Parliament. It is the hope of the federal 
government, which I think is shared by most of those who 
serve in Parliament, that the Port of Montreal will be open 
and back to normal in the very near future, and the 
federal government is taking the necessary action to bring 
about that result. 


RESTAURANT OF PARLIAMENT 
SOURCE OF MEAT SUPPLIES—QUESTION 


Senator Walker: On a less bloody but nevertheless 
meaty subject, would the Honourable Leader of the Gov- 
ernment inform the house where the Parliamentary Res- 
taurant gets its meat? 


Senator Perrault: I should like to assure all honourable 
senators that a number of us had an excellent seafood 
dinner in the restaurant this evening. I shall, of course, 
undertake to determine the source of the parliamentary 
restaurant’s meat supplies, and give the information to 
honourable senators. 


IMMIGRATION 


PRESENCE IN CANADA OF XAVIERA HOLLANDER AND GERDA 
MUNSINGER—QUESTION 


Senator Molson: Honourable senators, in view of the 
fact that we have, or seem to have, the “Happy Hooker” as 
a Canadian immigrant and we are now welcoming back 
Gerda Munsinger, I should like to ask the Leader of the 
Government if there is any implication in our immigration 
policy of welcoming ladies of some uncertain past, or 
whether we might expect a change in the situation. 


Senator Perrault: I want to assure honourable senators 
that the presence of those two ladies does not constitute a 
radical revision in Canada’s policy. 


Senator Flynn: Oh no? 


Senator Perrault: I hope that my response has been 
conveyed in the proper fashion. I simply want to say that 
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to my knowledge no special arrangements have been made 
to bring in these two individuals, but I shall have an 
inquiry made and it is to be hoped that I shall have an 
answer later this week. 


Senator Walker: Could it be that they are applying to be 
landed immigrants? 


Senator Flynn: Landing! 


CANADIAN RADIO-TELEVISION AND 
TELECOMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION BILL 


THIRD READING 


Senator Petten moved the third reading of Bill C-5, to 
establish the Canadian Radio-television and Telecom- 
munications Commission, to amend the Broadcasting Act 
and other Acts in consequence thereof and to enact other 
consequential provisions. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 
@ (2020) 


PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION BILL 
ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 


Third reading of Bill C-32, intituled: “An Act to 
impose a charge on the export of crude oil and certain 
petroleum products, to provide compensation for cer- 
tain petroleum costs and to regulate the price of 
Canadian crude oil and natural gas in interprovincial 
and export trade’, as amended.—(Honourable Senator 
Langlois). 

Semater Petten: Honourable senators, in the ordinary 
course of evcuts I would have moved third reading of this 
bill. However, I understand that there is a technical prob- 
lem in connection with translations. I therefore ask that 
this order stand until tomorrow. 


Order stands. 


FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 
NARCOTIC CONTROL ACT 
CRIMINAL CODE 


BILL TO AMEND—CONSIDERATION OF REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE—MOTION IN AMENDMENT—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, May 28, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Goldenberg for the adop- 
tion of the Report of the Standing Senate Committee on 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs on Bill S-19, to amend 
the Food and Drugs Act, the Narcotic Control Act and the 
Criminal Code. 


[Translation | 

Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, in my open- 
ing remarks I would like to congratulate the members of 
the committee who showed in their consideration in com- 
mittee of this bill a great sense of responsibility. This bill, 
as you know, reflects within the Canadian population 
differences in views and opinions so profound that it was 
appropriate to call upon the wisdom of our institution to 
settle the issue in the most impartial way possible. How- 
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ever, that did not prevent us from realizing that there 
were among committee members senators of liberal stripe 
who were much more conservative in mind than those 
sitting on this side of the house. 


However, I think the wisdom, the tact, the knowledge 
and the understanding of the chairman, Senator Golden- 
berg, allowed us to produce a report that was unanimous 
on the main issues. However, in certain regards I think it 
remains contentious and questionable for some of the 
senators who sat on the committee. 


So I congratulate the chairman of the committee for his 
excellent report. However, with your permission, I would 
like to indicate certain parts of the report which I person- 
ally think are unacceptable. 


As reported at page 969 of the official report, the Debates 
of the Senate of May 27, 1975, the report of Senator Golden- 
berg said the following, and I quote: 


“2. Subsections 35(2) and (3) of the said Act are 
repealed and the following substituted therefor: 


(2) If, pursuant to subsection (1), the court finds 
that the accused was not in possession of a con- 
trolled drug, he shall be acquitted, but, if the court 
finds that the accused was in possession of a con- 
trolled drug, he shall be given an opportunity of 
establishing that he was not in possession of the 
controlled drug for the purpose of trafficking, and 
thereafter the prosecutor shall be given an opportu- 
nity of adducing evidence to establish that the 
accused was in possession of the controlled drug for 
the purpose of trafficking.” 

@ (2030) 

On second reading of this bill, I objected to that provi- 
sion since I do not agree with the amendment, because as I 
stated then the accused is placed in an extremely awk- 
ward position. Furthermore, when considering the burden 
of proof, the onus is on the Crown to prove that he did not 
have the restricted drug in his possession for trafficking 
purposes. 

Honourable senators know that the basic principle upon 
which our penal system is based is to the effect that the 
accused is presumed innocent until proven guilty. It is the 
responsibility of the Crown to prove him guilty, and not 
that of the accused to prove his innocence. 


The tendency shown by Parliament in recent years to 
reverse the burden of proof is in my view a precedent that 
deprives the accused of the means for defending himself. 


I know that the Supreme Court of Canada ruled that the 
burden of proof could be reversed in cases where the 
accused is asked to prove his innocence concerning the 
operation of a motor vehicle while impaired. But in most 
criminal cases the basic economy of our criminal law is 
that the accused is presumed innocent until proven guilty 
by the Crown; otherwise, he would be refused his basic 
right to defend himself. With all these attempts to 
introduce action by amending the Criminal Code, the 
accused, having to prove his innocence, is made to appear 
as a guilty person rather than as an innocent one, as 
should be the case according to our Criminal Code. 


A number of organizations appeared before the commit- 
tee. We heard the Canadian Bar Association, the Quebec 
Bar Association, a number of individual lawyers from 


{Senator Asselin. } 


many parts of Canada. I do not believe that any of those 
organizations or legal witnesses did not insist on the fact 
that in this case also an extremely dangerous precedent 
was being introduced into our Criminal Code. 


I hope that on third reading we can review that provi- 
sion in order that the accused may be reinstated in his 
rights, so that he does not have to prove his innocence but 
that the Crown should have to prove him guilty. Other- 
wise, no lawyer will be able to establish a defence system 
in an attempt to convince the court of the innocence of the 
accused he is defending. 


Also on page 969, clause 5— 
Senator MclIlraith: The page? 


Senator Asselin: Page 969, clause 5. 


I believe these two recommendations of the committee 
report deserve our complete support. 


I believe that we have established a new legal right 
under clause 4; that is, when someone is accused of simple 
possession the judge will be able to resort to the provi- 
sions of section 662(1) of the Criminal Code to grant him 
either a parole or an unconditional release. It is true that 
this section has been in the Criminal Code for a long time, 
and on a few occasions in my own practice I have used this 
section and the judge decided that the accused should 
benefit from it. 


Under the provisions of the report, a judge will then be 
allowed to refer to section 662, subsection 1, to grant a 
parole or an unconditional release to someone who pleads 
guilty of simple possession of cannabis sativa. This is 
extremely important: if the judge delivers a sentence of 
unconditional release, under this provision of the report 
the accused will not have a criminal record. 


If he is granted a parole under probation, the accused, 
after serving his probation period, will not have a criminal 
record. Honourable senators, you know the consequences 
of a criminal record for young people who, in the past, 
have been accused of simple possession. There are in 
Canada thousands of young people who will be deprived 
of certain social or educational advantages because, 
having pleaded guilty of simple possession of cannabis 
sativa, they now have a criminal record. In committee—I 
am thinking about Senator Croll, Senator MclIlraith, and 
my colleague, Senator Neiman—we discussed this matter 
very seriously. Moreover, all bodies that appeared before 
us were overwhelmed by the fact that there are thousands 
of young people who are not aware of the provisions of the 
Criminal Records Act. Those youngsters are denied work 
on the labour market. Very often they are not allowed into 
university in either law or engineering precisely because 
they have criminal records. They do not know the proce- 
dure for getting pardon under this act. Therefore, those 
young people have criminal records all their lives for 
smoking perhaps one joint. 


This is a progressive provision. This is a new law we 
have drafted. I hope the government will take it into 
account and will also attempt to apply it to other offences 
in the Criminal Code, especially minor offences. This 
provision will prevent young Canadian people, who have 
not trafficked in marihuana but have had perhaps one 
cigarette in their possession, from having a criminal 
record all their lives. 
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I congratulate the committee for its decision. Further- 
more, this is in line with the thinking of the Law Reform 
Commission presided over by Mr. Justice Hartt, who 
appeared before the committee and said that gradually 
there will be attempts to decriminalize offences in the 
Criminal Code. I remember quite well Mr. Justice Hartt 
saying at a public hearing that when the commission 
makes its recommendations, the judge will have the alter- 
native of fining an accused—retaining our formula in 
order to prevent imprisonment. 


@ (2040) 


If I remember well, I asked him what was the alterna- 
tive. Well, it might be to condemn those who are unable to 
pay the fine to carry out public works ina municipality or 
to work for the charitable organizations of their district 
instead of sending them to prison. I say that more and 
more, according to the recommendations of the Law 
Reform Commission, some offences coming under the 
Criminal Code will no longer be considered a crime pre- 
cisely because it has been proven in the past that prison 
sentences did not best serve the ends of justice for the 
individual and for society. Therefore, I heartily endorse 
this recommendation of the report submitted by Senator 
Goldenberg. 


Of course, I do not agree when, on page 5 of the report, 
the bill itself provides for a ten-year sentence for the 
trafficking of marihuana or cannabis sativa. I feel that 
some committee members meant to say: “Well, listen now, 
we must prove to the people that we are harsh and that we 
can punish trafficking in an exemplary manner because 
some people are reactionaries, right wing.” The bill pro- 
vided for ten years. They said, “We will provide for 14 
years less one day.” But if we have a little experience, we 
know that in those cases where people are sentenced to 
ten, fifteen or twelve years imprisonment, they are 
released after two or three years under the Parole Act, and 
I wonder once again why they wanted to add 14 years less 
one day. 


Of course, less one day is to enable the convict who is 
sentenced to that term to avail himself of the provisions of 
section 662 (1) of the Criminal Code, which provides that 
the judge may grant a conditional or unconditional parole. 
But why not maintain the ten-year maximum in the bill? 
Did they try, and I will repeat it, did they try to please 
some segments of the population who, in a reactionary 
way, definitely want the crime to be punished in an 
exemplary fashion? And the fact is that even those who 
are sentenced to 14 years less one day do not stay in the 
penal institution or the prison for more than two or three 
years. Of course I would ask the chairman of the commit- 
tee, or my honourable friend, Senator Mcllraith, or Sena- 
tor Croll, to explain more thoroughly and to tell us why 
they have changed that ten-year period to a maximum of 
14 years less one day. Whether it is 10 or 14 years, you 
know, I think it has the same effect on the person who is 
serving the term. It is he who is going to spend 10 or 14 
years in prison, and he does not care less. Why 14 years 
instead of 10 years, as provided by those who drafted the 
bill? 


On page 4 of the bill now before us, Bill S-19, and this is 
the main objection I had raised on the report of the 


29555-11% 


committee, we find the definition of “traffic”. The bill 
says that “traffic” means: 


(a) to manufacture, sell, give, administer, transport, 
send, deliver or distribute, (b) to offer to do anything 
mentioned in paragraph (a), otherwise than under the 
authority of this Part or the regulations. 


I think that we must be consistent as regards the princi- 
ple of this bill. When it was introduced for second reading, 
we did not say we would reduce the penalties, but that 
cannabis sativa, hashish and marihuana were now under 
the Narcotic Control Act, which is an act concerning hard 
drugs and a very severe one. We said that, without liberal- 
izing the law, we were going to transfer this section to the 
Food and Drugs Act. Under this act, penalties may be 
lower and we will try to depersonnalize, if I may use that 
term, the offences in connection with cannabis sativa 
under the Food and Drugs Act. 


I think that principle is one of the basic principles that 
were behind the changes made to Bill S-19. 


Therefore, if we look at the definition which appears on 
page 4 of Bill S-19, it is the same definition which can be 
found in the Narcotic Control Act. The definition of yesh es 
fic”, in the Narcotic Control Act, chapter N-1 of the 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1970, Volume 5, reads as 
follows: 


@ (2050) 


“traffic” means— 


Those senators wishing to follow my argument might look 
at the same time at the definition I gave of the word 
“traffic” in Bill S-19. So, the Narcotic Control Act says: 


“traffic” means 


(a) to manufacture, sell, give, administer, transport, 
send, deliver or distribute, or 


(b) to offer to do anything mentioned in paragraph 
(a) 

otherwise than under the authority of this Act or 
the regulations. 


The terms are copied exactly from the definition of the 
word “traffic” in the Narcotic Control Act, while the basic 
principle of the bill was to remove the provision concern- 
ing cannabis sativa from the Narcotic Control Act and 
bring it under the Food and Drugs Act. The same defini- 
tion as appears in the Narcotic Control Act is retained in 
Bill S-19. If you look at the definition in the Food and 
Drugs Act, you will find the definition of “traffic” in Parts 
III and IV of the Food and Drugs Act, sections 33 and 40, 
as follows: 

[English] 
“traffic” means to manufacture, sell, export from or 
import into Canada, transport or deliver, otherwise 
than under the authority of this Part or the 
regulations. 


Under section 2: 


“sell” includes sell, offer for sale, expose for sale, have 
in possession for sale, and distribute. 


Senator Choquette: But not “give.” 


Senator Asselin: Not “give.” 
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[Translation] 


The word “give”, the verb “give”, was kept in Bill S-19. 
As I said earlier, the definition in Bill S-19 of the term 
“traffic” is the same as in the Narcotic Control Act, which 
says “to manufacture, sell, give”, whereas the definition of 
the term “traffic” in the Food and Drugs Act, which I just 
mentioned, does not have that meaning. 


I therefore say we were inconsistent with respect to the 
basic principles of this bill. Maybe I am repeating myself 
when I say that since the Narcotic Control Act was unduly 
severe, we were going to transfer that provision of the bill 
into the Food and Drugs Act. But as far as the definition is 
concerned, the same strict definition contained in the 
Narcotic Control Act is retained. 


Now, honourable senators, I think I would have readily 
accepted to have the very same definition of the word 
“traffic” in Bill S-19 as in the Food and Drugs Act. I would 
have been entirely in favour of that definition, and then I 
would have said that the committee and the Senate were 
consistent with respect to the basic principles we men- 
tioned when that bill was introduced. But since no such 
correction was made and I find that if we keep the word 
“give” in the definition of traffic, we shall cause unjustifi- 
able prejudice to those who might be caught passing a 
joint to someone else. That is not selling because, in my 
legal mind, when you are trafficking, it is for trade pur- 
poses, it is to make profits. And if you look at the defini- 
tion in Bill S-19, it says “give”. What does “give” mean? 
That means that any of our sons one night could go to a 
party where marihuana cigarettes are circulating. Police 
may rush in and catch them and then they will be charged 
with trafficking as that is the definition contained in Bill 
S-19. When handing cigarettes to each other, those people 
were not trafficking. They did not trade. They did not 
make profits. I would say that that could cause very 
serious damages, especially if the police officer happens to 
feel overzealous that night and uses the law for 
blackmailing. 


Honourable senators, I will give you an example. Let us 
say that the son of a company chairman, or of a senator, a 
member of Parliament or a minister—Senator Lamon- 
tagne is looking at me—should hand or “give” a cigarette 
to someone and be caught by the police. Under the defini- 
tion contained in Bill S-19, he has “given” a cigarette and 
instead of being charged with simple possession, if the 
officer is overzealous and wants to blackmail, he could 
charge him with trafficking under Bill S-19. We know 
then all the consequences. We say it will not happen. Or 
you are driving on a highway at 65 miles an hour, where 
the speed limit is 60. An officer sees you driving at 65 and 
he ignores you. But, another one will say: “I take my job 
seriously; I intend to do my duty, I look for promotions. 
And this is an interesting catch, a senator, a member of 
Parliament or a company president speeding at 65 miles an 
hour, when he should be going 60.” So, he gives you a 
ticket. 


Then, I think that the word “give” is not appropriate in 
this legislation. Therefore, at the report stage, I would like 
to introduce an amendment. I have been told that, when 
you introduce such amendments at the report stage, you 
need to move an amendment to return the bill to the 
appropriate committee for consideration. Others will say 


(Senator Asselin.] 


that an amendment may be moved on second reading, that 
is to say at the report stage without sending it back to the 
committee. I asked some experts to study the situation, 
and I have here a list of authorities which permit me to 
put forward a motion of amendment to amend a report 
presented to the Senate. I will not quote all these authori- 
ties, as this issue is not questioned. This point was ques- 
tioned at one time because a point of order had been 
raised, as I said earlier, in May of this year, and the Chair 
did make a ruling, I think, to clear up the situation. I 
would like to recall some precedents which, in the course 
of the history of the Senate, occurred and where we have 
been allowed to amend a report from the committee when 
it was presented to the house. Senator Lamontagne is 
nodding. Then, if everyone is in agreement, I will not 
bother with the precedents I was provided with, but I 
believe Senator Lamontagne is right, and so is Senator 
Mcllraith. 


In May 1975 Senator Lamontagne did present an amend- 
ment to a report. 


Senator Lamontagne: Not necessarily as authorities? 


Senator Asselin: No, not necessarily as authorities, but 
when you introduced your motion for amending the 
report— 


Senator Flynn: Only when needed. 


Senator Asselin: Yes, only when needed, at the report 
stage, there were amendments, and I remember that Sena- 
tor Mcllraith also introduced an amendment when the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture submitted their report. 
The schedule to one of our rules was invoked to confirm 
that it was not acceptable at this stage, and that the report 
had to be referred back to the committee. Following the 
arguments put forward by Senator Mcllraith and also by 
Senator Grosart, Madam Chairman ruled that at the 
report stage a motion for amendment could be introduced. 
So, if all my collegues opposite— 


Senator Flynn: There is no point of order. 


Senator Asselin: If all my colleagues opposite are in 
agreement, I will now move the motion which I have 
drafted and which reads as follows, in English and in 
French: 

@ (2100) 


[English] 
MOTION IN AMENDMENT 


Senator Asselin: I move, seconded by Senator Cho- 
quette, that the report of the Standing Senate Committee 
on Legal and Constitutional Affairs on Bill S-19 be 
amended to include the following: 

9. Page 4, line 22: Strike out the word “give”. 
[Translation | 


I just moved, seconded by Senator Choquette, that the 
report of the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs on Bill S-19 be amended to include 
the following: 

9. Page 4, line 22, strike out the words “‘to give”. 

But, before concluding, if my honourable friends oppo- 
site are reluctant to vote for the amendment, I must say 
that I would agree that the definitions I gave earlier of the 
words “traffic” and “sell” under the Food and Drugs Act 
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be replaced by the definition of traffic as provided for in 
Bill S-19. I am ready to withdraw my amendment, but, up 
to now, I officially move this amendment. I hope I have 
given sufficient reasons to show the consequences of keep- 
ing in the definition of traffic the words “to give’. I hope 
that my colleagues will review seriously this matter and 
that when we vote, we shall vote to protect today’s society 
and youth from the increasing problems they are facing, as 
well as the serious crises this definition can involve if we 
keep the words “‘to give”. 


Senator MclIlraith: Would the honourable senator 
permit a question? I wish to deal with the first point 
raised in his argument tonight, where he was dealing with 
the onus of proof after there has been a finding by the 
court that the accused was in possession of cannabis. I 
may have misunderstood because I was listening to the 
English interpretation while the honourable senator was 
speaking in French, but I understood him to argue that it 
was up to the Crown to prove the accused guilty, and that 
the accused was presumed to be innocent until proven 
guilty—which, of course, is fairly elementary. 


Would the honourable senator not agree, however, that 
the clause he was dealing with respecting the shifting of 
the onus, would have no effect until after the court had 
made a finding that the accused was in possession and, 
therefore, guilty of an offence? The only question that 
would then remain would be as to which offence—that is, 
whether it is the offence of possession, or the offence of 
possession for the purpose of trafficking—so that his argu- 
ment that the person is presumed to be innocent until 
proven guilty would not apply. 


Would the honourable senator not agree that the shift- 
ing of the onus only comes after a finding by the court 
that the accused is in possession? 


Senator Flynn: It is a question of argument. 


Senator Asselin: I have not understood at all the way in 
which Senator Mcllraith has explained my viewpoint on 
this question. If somebody is caught in possession of 
marihuana, he has to prove before the court that he was 


not in possession of the marihuana for the purpose of 
trafficking. The onus is on him to prove before the court 
that he did not obtain possession of the marihuana for the 
purpose of trafficking, but simply for his own use. This is 
what I understood. 


When we heard the testimony before the committee of 
various people, especially those from the Bar Association 
of Quebec and the Canadian Bar Association, I think 
Senator Mcllraith will recall that those organizations were 
against placing the onus on the accused to prove that he 
did not have possession of this material—hashish or 
marihuana—for the purpose of trafficking. They said that 
this is contrary to the basic principles of our criminal law. 
An accused is innocent as long as the Crown has not 
proven him guilty. That is the main point that I tried to 
make tonight. I hope honourable senators understood me. 


I said that the onus is on the accused to prove his 
innocence— 


Senator Mcllraith: Not to prove his innocence— 


Senator Asselin: —or rather, to prove that it was not for 
the purpose of trafficking. However, the result is the same. 
If he is accused of having simple possession he has to 
prove that he did not have this material in his possession 
for trafficking. This is the onus that is put on the accused, 
and the Crown has to prove that he is guilty. This is the 
reverse onus. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Goldenberg, seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Cottreau, that this report be now 
adopted. 

In amendment, it is moved by the Honourable Senator 
Asselin, P.C., seconded by the Honourable Senator Cho- 
quette, that this report be not nb adopted but that it be 
amended by adding thereto the following amendment: 


9. Page 4, line 22: Strike out the word “give”. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion in amendment? 


On motion of Senator Manning, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of operations under the Fisheries Develop- 
ment Act for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, 
pursuant to section 10 of the said Act, Chapter F-21, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of Final Communiqué issued following the 
Heads of State and Government meeting of the North 
Atlantic Council held at Brussels, May 29 and 30, 1975. 


THE ECONOMY 
NOTICE OF INQUIRY 


Senator Lamontagne: Honourable senators, I give 
notice that on Tuesday next, June 10, 1975, I will call the 
attention of the Senate to the state of the Canadian econo- 
my. I wonder if I could be allowed to explain briefly why I 
am giving this notice? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Grosart: Are you going to move over to this 
side? 


Senator Lamontagne: In drawing the attention of the 
chamber to the state of the Canadian economy, my inten- 
tion is to present my own assessment of this situation, 
together with some other background information, and to 
indicate what should be, in my view, the general orienta- 
tion of monetary and fiscal policies during the fiscal year 
1975-76. In other words, I hope to launch a pre-budget 
debate. 


The Senate does not have a formal debate on the budget 
speech. I do not regret this because I have noted over the 
years that such a debate in the other place was rather 
sterile and too partisan. I believe, however, that honour- 
able senators should have the same privilege as many 
private groups to present their views and suggestions to 
the Minister of Finance before he finalizes his speech on 
the budget. On such important occasions, I feel that the 
Senate should become a place for sober first thought. In 
this way we could perhaps have some influence on the 
content of the budget itself and also provide a better 
framework for the debate which will follow its presenta- 
tion in the other place. For these reasons I hope that many 
senators will participate in the discussion which I intend 
to initiate next Tuesday. 


FLORIDA LAND DEALS 


ALLEGED SWINDLE—INVOLVEMENT OF CANADIANS— 
QUESTION 


Senator Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, recently 
we read in our newspapers of what may be the largest land 
swindle in the history of the United States, involving 
30,000 to 80,000 people and up to $1 billion in lost 
investments. 


@ (1410) 


I should like to ask the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate if it is known whether Canadians have been victi- 
mized in this swindle. If so, what is their number and 
what are the amounts of money involved? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, certain press 
reports have indicated that some Canadians have been 
victimized by this alleged swindle. However, I will take 
the question as notice, because it may be difficult to 
ascertain any details relating to the alleged fraud, or 
whether in fact a fraud has been perpetrated in part 
through Canadian channels. I shall obtain whatever infor- 
mation is available. 


VISITORS TO PARLIAMENT 
ABATEMENT OF NOISE IN PRECINCTS—QUESTION 


Senator Heath: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask the Leader of the Government if anything can be done 
to reduce the noise caused by visitors to our Parliament 
Buildings. As you know, this is a time when many stu- 
dents come to see the Parliament Buildings and listen to 
the heartbeat of Canada. Naturally, this is a terribly excit- 
ing thing for them to do and we are happy that they come 
here; but perhaps before they begin their tour of the 
buildings they could be instructed that because this is a 
place where the “great legislators do their deep thinking,” 
they must move quietly and respectfully. I am sure that 
would have the effect of making their visit an even more 
dramatic experience for them and it would certainly help 
us accomplish our work. Even with closed doors it is 
sometimes hard to hear oneself think under present condi- 
tions. Can anything be done about this situation? 


Senator Perrault: I am sure the honourable senator’s 


question will be given careful consideration by all honour- 
able senators. 


RESTAURANT OF PARLIAMENT 
SOURCE OF MEAT SUPPLIES—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, in answer to the 
question posed by Senator Walker yesterday, I have made 
inquiries regarding the source of meat for the Restaurant 
of Parliament. 
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I am pleased to give the house the following informa- 
tion: The administration of the restaurant purchases all 
meat from well-known and respected companies. The list 
is as follows: Canada Packers, Burns Foods, Schneiders 
Ltd. and Lester’s Foods Ltd. I am informed that the latter 
company, Lester’s Foods Ltd., supplies weiners, smoked 
meats, corned beef and ox tongue to the restaurant, while 
the first three companies listed supply other meats. 


Resources of the Department of Agriculture, I have been 
informed, are used to made sure that all meat purchased is 
of the finest quality. Further protection is provided by 
virtue of the fact that three qualified butchers are 
employed by the Parliamentary Restaurant and only fed- 
eral government approved meat is ever bought and used 
there. 


Senator Walker: That explains why it is par excellence. 


Senator Perrault: I think honourable senators will 
agree that we are well served by the Parliamentary 
Restaurant. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


IMMIGRATION 


PRESENCE IN CANADA OF XAVIERA HOLLANDER AND GERDA 
MUNSINGER—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, last night Sena- 
tor Molson asked me a question about two ladies who are 
alleged to be in Canada at the present time. 


With respect to Xaviera Hollander, let me give the 
following brief outline: The federal Department of Man- 
power and Immigration designated Miss Hollander a 
person in the “prohibited” category, and an order for 
deportation was made. Miss Hollander appealed this desig- 
nation and deportation order and the case was heard. It is 
now awaiting a judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. That being so, it would not be appropriate for me 
to comment further at this time. 


Senator Flynn: Can the honourable senator indicate the 
ground of appeal? 


Senator Perrault: I am not in a position to state what 
the basis is of Miss Hollander’s appeal for a reversal of the 
departmental order. 


Senator Molson: No underlying information? 


Senator Perrault: With regard to Gerda Munsinger, my 
information is that she is in Canada as a person in the 
“tourist” category, and is subject to the same rules and 
regulations that apply to all other tourists while they are 
in Canada. 


Senator Asselin: She is no longer a security risk. 
Senator Walker: She never was. 


Senator Manning: Could I ask a supplementary ques- 
tion of the Honourable Leader of the Guvernment? Could 
he tell us how much, if any, of the taxpayers’ money is 
being used by the CBC to provide a national forum for 
these two characters while they are in Canada? 


Senator Perrault: I will have to take that question as 
notice, of course, and I shall endeavour to obtain from the 
corporation the figures that the senator has requested. 


Senator Flynn: That is a very good question. It all 
depends upon whether you have to pay for that kind of 
entertainment or not. 


PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION BILL 
MOTION IN AMENDMENT ADOPTED—THIRD READING 


Senator Petten moved third reading of Bill C-32, to 
impose a charge on the export of crude oil and certain 
petroleum products, to provide compensation for certain 
petroleum costs and to regulate the price of Canadian 
crude oil and natural gas in interprovincial and export 
trade, as amended. 


Senator Macnaughton: Honourable senators, with the 
consent of the house I have a short technical amendment 
which I would like to move at this time. 


In amendment, I move, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Greene, P.C., that the bill be not now read the 
third time, as amended, but that it be further amended as 
follows: 


Page 2: Strike out lines 25 and 26 in the French version 
and substitute therefor the following: “ou pour utilisa- 
tion comme combustible de soute ou d’aéronef a” 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Petten, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator McDonald, that this bill, as amended, be 
now read a third time. 


In amendment, it is moved by the Honourable Senator 
Macnaughton, P.C., seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Greene, P.C., that the bill be not now read the third time, 
as amended, but that it be further amended, as follows: 


Page 2: Strike out lines 25 and 26 in the French version 
and substitute therefor the following: 


“ou pour utilisation comme combustible de soute ou 
d’aéronef a” 


It is your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion in amendment? 


Senator Macnaughton: Honourable senators, the 
Department of Justice simply forgot to amend the French 
version to correspond with the English, and this is purely 
a technical amendment to tidy up the bill. 


Senator Flynn: I am very glad to hear that the Depart- 
ment of Justice admits it can make errors. This is the first 
time I have noticed such an admission. It has never been 
the case in committee. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it your 
pleasure to adopt the motion in amendment? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, shall the 
main motion, as amended, carry? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Motion agreed to and bill, as amended, read the third 
time and passed. 
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CRIMINAL CODE 


BILL TO AMEND—CONSIDERATION OF REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE—MOTION IN AMENDMENT—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion, in amendment, of Senator Asselin, to the motion 
of Senator Goldenberg, for the adoption of the report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs on Bill S-19, to amend the Food and Drugs 
Act, the Narcotic Control Act and the Criminal Code. 


Hon. Ernest C. Manning: Honourable senators, when 
the house rose last evening, Senator Asselin had just 
proposed an amendment to the report of the Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs, 
proposing a further amendment to Bill S-19. 


@ (1420) 


When Bill S-19 was originally introduced, concern was 
expressed in this chamber, and among various segments of 
the public across Canada, as to the purpose and the 
wisdom of what the bill proposed. The bill, of course, had 
two main features, the transferring of control of cannabis 
from the Narcotic Control Act to the Food and Drugs Act, 
and it also provided a modification of the penalties relat- 
ing to possession of and trafficking in cannabis. 


I was one who expressed concern at that time, but 
together with other senators felt it was a desirable thing 
that a bill dealing with a subject of this kind should be 
studied in detail by the appropriate committee of the 
Senate. It was my hope that the evidence produced before 
that committee would underscore in the minds of all the 
growing seriousness of the drug subculture and lead to 
more stringent efforts to reduce the damage which is 
being done, particularly to so many of the young people of 
our country. I regret that the committee’s recommenda- 
tions seem rather to tend in the opposite direction. We are 
all aware that the public, rightly or wrongly, interpreted 
this legislation as a lessening of concern as to the serious- 
ness of possessing or trafficking in soft drugs such as 
cannabis. 


The committee’s recommendations, I am afraid, will be 
interpreted as a confirmation of that impression. I realize 
that the committee— 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I rise on a point of 
order. I regret to interrupt Senator Manning, but the 
question before the Senate is the amendment. Although I 
agree that one can relate to that amendment some of the 
comments that we have heard, I think it would be more 
appropriate to discuss the problem of voting for or against 
the amendment. The amendment will merely have the 
effect of further amending the bill by taking away the 
word “give” from the definition of trafficking. I think we 
would want the Senate to discuss this very restricted 
point, and to vote on it. If we want to revert to the whole 
report, that would be all right at a later stage, but at this 
time it seems to me that Senator Manning is really dis- 
cussing the report as a whole and not the amendment 
made by Senator Asselin. I know we very seldom experi- 
ence problems with permitting a senator to deal with both 
matters, but I think in the present case it would be more 
in the interest of the Senate as a whole for each speaker to 


deal with the amendment only and then later, if necessary, 
revert to the subject matter of the report. 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, I submit that it is 
not really possible to deal with the amendment only, 
which in fact relates to one portion of the bill. It may well 
be that Senator Manning will wish to deal with the 
amendment finally, so I suggest that he should be allowed 
to give us the background since it may be necessary for 
him to discuss the whole bill in order to do so. The 
amendment is a narrow and restricted one, but is very 
important in that it has to do with penalties. But until 
such time as Senator Manning reaches this particular 
point, I think he must be permitted to discuss the report as 
is. 

Senator Flynn: If Senator Manning says that is what he 
intends to do, that is all right. However, I doubt it very 
much and I know that if Senator Manning is allowed to 
speak of the other amendments to the bill or to the sub- 
stance, as he has been doing, it will be impossible to 
restrict someone such as Senator Croll and keep him from 
being irrelevant, as he so often is. 


Senator Neiman: Honourable senators, I would support 
Senator Croll’s position for the reason that I think we are 
really discussing the entire substance of the bill. Iam very 
interested in the amendment proposed by Senator Asselin. 
If honourable senators can appreciate all that we are 
endeavouring to do by means of the report itself, it might 
be helpful to all when we decide on this one amendment 
proposed by Senator Asselin. 


Senator Laird: Honourable senators, would it not be 
reasonable to ask Senator Manning if he intends to con- 
fine himself largely to the amendment proposed by Sena- 
tor Asselin? Otherwise, I must take the same position as 
the Leader of the Opposition, that this is not a discussion 
of the report as a whole but of the amendment proposed by 
Senator Asselin. 


Senator Manning: Speaking to the point of order, if I 
had been permitted to continue you would long since have 
found the connection between what I am saying and the 
amendment before the house. The reason I was discussing 
the broader context is that this amendment deals with the 
section having to do with the penalty for trafficking. It 
makes a further amendment to a clause on which a recom- 
mendation for amendment has already been made in the 
report of the committee, and I find it extremely difficult to 
divorce one from the other. 


I will be guided by your ruling, Madam Speaker. 


Senator Flynn: No, I withdraw my point of order in 
view of the assurance given by Senator Manning. That is 
all I wanted, a warning signal. I am quite sure that is what 
Senator Croll also wanted. 


Senator Croll: That is correct. 


Senator Manning: Honourable senators, I had stated 
that the public would infer from the report and the recom- 
mended amendments by the committee—and the same 
applies to the amendment proposed by Senator Asselin— 
that this whole matter of soft drugs is really not as serious 
as a great many in this country tended to believe. I was 
pointing out that the committee will undoubtedly argue 
that that conclusion is not just justified and they would 
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point to the fact that the maximum penalty for trafficking 
has been made more severe in the recommendations con- 
tained in their report than that contained in the original 
bill. In fact, the penalty for trafficking has been increased 
from 10 years to 14 years. However, in considering this 
matter the comparison really should not be made between 
the amendment which is now before us and the original 
bill or the amendments recommended by the committee. 
Rather the comparison should be made between the provi- 
sions of the law which presently apply and these proposed 
amendments. Under the Narcotic Control Act the penalty 
for trafficking can be life imprisonment. So, when we talk 
of an amendment increasing the penalty from 10 years to 
14 years less one day, let us not lose sight of the fact that 
as compared to the existing situation we have actually 
reduced the penalty from life imprisonment to a term of 
imprisonment of 14 years less one day. 


The amendment proposed by Senator Asselin further 
circumscribes the penalty for trafficking by removing 
from the definition of trafficking the word “give.” I 
submit that the word “give” was placed in the statute in 
the first place for a very valid and, it seems to me, obvious 
reason. If trafficking in any drug is to be limited to cases 
in which the drug is sold for commercial gain, then a 
trafficker supplying a controlled drug to another person 
would have an easy out if charged by claiming that he was 
not selling the drug but simply giving some of the drug to 
a friend. Later, he could very easily collect whatever he 
intended to charge by the threat of cutting off supplies or 
by intimidation, blackmail, or any other method which the 
criminal element is quite prepared to use. 


@ (1430) 


The question of whether a man gave or charged for a 
drug in a case of trafficking, or if the incident was a minor 
matter such as that mentioned last evening where one 
person might give a marihuana cigarette to another, is 
something which surely should be left for the court to 
decide. But to eliminate the word “give” from the defini- 
tion of trafficking would, I suggest, provide a dangerous 
loophole for the criminal element and would further tie 
the hands of law enforcement officers whom we hold 
responsible for stamping out trafficking. For this reason I 
cannot support the amendment proposed by Senator Asse- 
lin. Frankly I feel the same about reducing the maximum 
penalty for trafficking. 

I believe that most honourable senators and the public 
agree that trafficking in any form of controlled drug is 
very serious. In a sense it amounts to an indirect form of 
manslaughter, for certainly many lives have been 
destroyed by drugs, leading to suicide, or to the complete 
destruction of the mind and body. 


At present we hear a great clamour for the control of 
guns. I suggest that drugs are far more dangerous to young 
people and to society as a whole than guns have ever been, 
and if it is fitting and proper that we control a weapon 
which may be used for manslaughter or murder, surely it 
is equally our responsibility to impose the most stringent 
controls on a traffic which we know from experience 
results in the loss of many lives, including the lives of a 
great many young people who may still be living but 
whose minds have been blown and whose prospects for 
meaningful life have become very dim. For this reason I 
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submit that the provision of life imprisonment is not too 
severe a penalty for anyone convicted of trafficking in any 
of these drugs. 


In connection with clause 50(2), there is a reeommenda- 
tion which removes the minimum penalty of three years in 
the case of conviction for importing or exporting cannabis. 
Surely if there is an argument for removing the three-year 
minimum penalty— 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I rise on a point of 
order. It is quite obvious that Senator Manning, despite 
his assurance, is now discussing other provisions in the 
report. I would have no objection, except that we are 
likely to confuse the questions before the Senate. The 
question now before the Senate is the amendment moved 
by Senator Asselin, which has no relation to the penalty 
provided for trafficking. Senator Manning has expressed 
the view that we should retain life imprisonment for this 
offence, but that has nothing to do with the amendment 
moved by Senator Asselin concerning the definition of 
trafficking. Senator Manning is now dealing with another 
matter not related to this question. It may be convenient 
for him to speak at this time on other problems raised in 
the report, but it may not be as convenient for the rest of 
us. 


Senator MclIlraith: Honourable senators, speaking to 
the point of order, the purport of the amendment of Sena- 
tor Asselin is to remove the word “give” from the 
definition. 


Senator Flynn: Yes, that is so. 


Senator MclIlraith: The thrust of the amendment 
removing the provision for a minimum penalty is to enable 
the judges, in dealing with cases of young persons charged 
only with giving someone a cigarette— 


Senator Asselin: Are you speaking to the point of order? 


Senator MclIlraith: I am addressing myself squarely to 
the point of order raised. 


Senator Flynn: “Squarely” may be a bit exaggerated. 


Senator MclIlraith: Well, whatever opinion my honour- 
able friend has of my argument, or what I have to say, I 
would remind him that I listened respectfully to what he 
said and, I hope, considered it responsibly. Whether I am 
right or wrong, I wish to put forward my opinion respect- 
ing the point of order he raised, and I believe I have that 
right. 

Senator Flynn: Sure. 


Senator MclIlraith: The point is that the thrust of the 
amendment is to remove the word “give” from the defini- 
tion. One of the reasons given for the removal of the 
minimum penalty provision—that is, the three-year mini- 
mum penalty—was that there would be, or could be, cases 
before the courts involving some young person who has 
simply given a cigarette, or a joint, as it is called, to a 
friend, and the minimum penalty of three years would be 
too harsh in such cases. 


It is impossible to discuss separately the removal of the 
minimum penalty and the removal of the word “give,” 
because the removal of the minimum penalty is to cover, 
among other things, cases of where a young person simply 
gives a cigarette, and it is nothing more than a “giving” in 
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the ordinary sense of the word. The two are inextricably 
linked, and there is no way, to my mind, that one subject 
can be discussed without raising the other. The two points 
are in conjunction with each other. 


Senator Flynn: The argument being put forward by 
Senator MclIlraith was put forward by Senator Manning 
before he discussed the question of retaining the sentence 
of life imprisonment for trafficking. It was clear from 
Senator Manning’s remarks that he was not relating this 
to his contention that we should not have lowered the 
maximum penalty, but should have retained the penalty of 
life imprisonment as provided presently under the Crimi- 
nal Code. He did not relate that to Senator Asselin’s 
motion in amendment. Senator Manning was addressing 
himself to the straight question of what kind of penalty 
should be imposed for trafficking—whether we define it 
as it is defined in the report of the committee, or whether 
we define it in accordance with the motion in amendment. 
Senator Mcllraith knows that very well. 


If it is the wish of the Senate to debate these two points 
simultaneously, so be it, but in the interests of an orderly 
discussion, it is my opinion that the amendment should be 
discussed separately. 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, I sat through about 
90 per cent of the committee hearings, and I cannot con- 
ceive of any member of this house being able to vote on 
the amendment without that necessary background. The 
amendment must be viewed in light of why it is being 
proposed. The amendment is being proposed for a specific 
purpose, and can only be understood in light of that 
purpose. The amendment is proposed to deal with the 
minimum penalty in the bill for trafficking. It must be 
discussed in that light, following which, in due course, it 
will be voted on, and we will have covered the whole 
subject. 


Senator Flynn: That’s it! 
Senator Croll: Well, we will understand it. 


Senator Manning: Honourable senators, prior to 
coming to this chamber I was accustomed to a legislative 
procedure where a very strict line was drawn between 
debating an amendment, and debating a motion, or a 
motion in amendment. However, in the five years I have 
been in this chamber, I think this is the first occasion on 
which anyone has insisted on retaining those narrow con- 
fines for debate. I am quite prepared to speak to the 
specific amendment and then speak about the other points 
in the report of the committee. 


@ (1440) 
Senator Flynn: If you cannot do it, why do it? 


Senator Manning: That has not been the practice fol- 
lowed in this chamber. I think it makes for a great deal of 
repetition, which can be avoided when we are talking 
about subjects as closely interrelated as this amendment 
and the report of the committee. I am quite prepared to 
leave the other part until later in the debate. I assume the 
fact that I have spoken on the amendment will not deprive 
me of the privilege of speaking on the final motion. 


I will conclude by making this one further obseivation, 
which does relate to the subject of the amendment. I have 
indicated the reason why I feel it is very unwise to remove 


{Senator Mcllraith.] 


the word “give” is because it would give the criminal 
element a loophole of escape if they can claim that they 
were simply giving the drug instead of selling it, thereby 
making it more difficult for law enforcement officers to 
enforce whatever penalties are provided for those who are 
engaged in trafficking. 

In weighing the seriousness of trafficking and what the 
penalities should be, it should be borne in mind that the 
danger of cannabis is not primarily in itself. It is a soft 
drug, not a hard drug. It cannot be compared in its damag- 
ing effects to hard drugs. But the danger is that for 
thousands of young people these soft drugs are the thresh- 
old, the door, to the drug subculture of our times, which 
certainly is one of the greatest menaces to young people 
today, and one of the worse blights on our modern permis- 
sive society. My claim is on the dangers of the use of 
cannabis trafficking in Canada, and the penalities that 
attach to trafficking must be viewed and assessed in that 
context. I would be opposed to eliminating the word “give” 
for the reason ! have indicated, and for the same reason I 
am also opposed to the other amendments, which I will 
discuss later on when the bill as amended is before the 
house. 


Senator Flynn: You can do it very well then. 


Senator Laird: Honourable senators, this would appear 
to be an appropriate time to speak to the amendment 
moved by Senator Asselin. I am reserving my right to 
speak to the other points raised by Senator Manning when 
the main report is discussed. 


In spite of the careful and scholarly way in which 
Senator Asselin presented his argument, I must honestly 
say I think it regrettable that his amendment, and the 
reasons therefor, have no consideration for the evidence 
that was heard by the committee. Believe me, the commit- 
tee did not arrive at a decision to leave the word “give” in 
the definition of trafficking, without having heard a 
number of witnesses and thought about it very carefully. 


I would remind honourable senators that the committee 
took four months in considering this matter. I have here 
the statistics. There was a total of 30 meetings—21 public 
meetings and nine in camera meetings. There was a total 
of 52 witnesses heard. They were of the highest possible 
calibre, and of all kinds and shades of opinion. They were 
not all hard-liners and not all soft-liners; they were of all 
shades of opinion. The committee also received a total of 
60 briefs and submissions in writing. After all that work— 
I am speaking strictly to this one point—the committee 
decided to include the word “give” in the definition of 
trafficking. 


Let me reduce to very plain terms our reasons for 
concluding that this word must stay in the definition. 
Everybody conjures up the thought that “give” connotes 
the giving of a “joint” to a friend, and it is said, “Ah, that 
is not trafficking.” The great difficulty is that the giving 
may do two things. First, the giving may be a very deliber- 
ate act, intended to start the individual receiving this 
minor gift on the path of becoming an addict. Secondly, 
somebody who gives one, two, five or ten “joints” to 
another person may five minutes later, or the next day, 
collect a substantial sum from that person for having 
given him the “joints”. You can see the potentialities open 
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to a lawyers defending a charge involving this definition 
if the word “give” is not present. 


Also, please bear in mind—and the evidence was over- 
whelming in this respect—that under no circumstances, in 
a case of one friend giving a “joint” or two to another, 
would there be a charge of trafficking laid; it would be a 
charge of mere possession. It sounds out of place to have 
“sive” in the definition but, unfortunately, unless it is in 
there are no means of catching in the net those persons 
who give for an ulterior motive. 


Believe me, we have to leave some discretion in the 
laying of charges with the prosecutors, who I am sure 
would be discreet under these circumstances, and would 
never lay a charge of trafficking for a mere handing of one 
or two Cigarettes to a friend. Even supposing a prosecutor 
had the nerve to lay a charge of trafficking under those 
circumstances, can you think of any judge who would ever 
convict of trafficking? Of course not. He would convict of 
mere possession. 


Honourable senators, in view of the discussion this af- 
ternoon, I felt I was left with no alternative but to make 
absolutely clear the amount of work done by the commit- 
tee on this matter, the consideration given to it and the 
reasons for arriving at that conclusion. 


Senator Hicks: If I understood the honourable senator 
correctly, he said that numerous assurances were given 
that under no circumstances would there be a prosecution 
in respect of the giving of one or two cigarettes by one 
friend to another. 


Some Hon. Senators: No. 
Senator Walker: He did not say that. 
Senator Laird: I did not say “assurances.” 


Senator Hicks: I did not see how anyone could give such 
assurances, because we rely upon the discretion of 
prosecutors from St. John’s, Newfoundland, to Victoria, 
British Columbia, who may have all sorts of different 
attitudes towards the laying of criminal charges. 


Senator Choquette: He did not say that. 


Senator Laird: You are quite right in saying that there 
may be different attitudes, but the evidence shows that 
this has not been done. I am sure the honourable senator 
has confidence in the integrity of the Bench, as I have, and 
knows that under no circumstances would there ever be a 
conviction for trafficking in a case of one friend simply 
handing a “joint” to another. 


Senator Flynn: The court would have no choice. 

Senator Neiman: Honourable senators, I think I should 
at this point speak to this amendment. 

Senator Flynn: Why? 

Senator Grosart: You have already spoken. 

Senator Neiman: I, too, am a member of the committee 
that considered this matter in detail, and, with respect, I 
feel I have to dissociate myself to a certain extent from 


some of the statements just made by my good friend and 
colleague, Senator Laird. 


This point was discussed in great detail, and was of 
some concern to us during the course of our deliberations, 
because of the definition that was used. As Senator Asse- 
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lin said, the definition now in Bill S-19 is taken from the 
Narcotic Control Act. It is there for a good reason, which 
we do not have to consider further today. The fact is that 
the control of cannabis is to come under the Food and 
Drugs Act, and that consideration should be foremost in 
our minds. In the Food and Drugs Act there is another 
definition of “trafficking”, which is almost identical, in 
effect if not in wording, to that in the Narcotic Control 
Act, with the sole exception of this word “give.” 


@ (1450) 


Instead of adopting the definition of “trafficking” that 
is in the Food and Drugs Act, and is now applicable to 
both Parts III and IV of the Food and Drugs Act which 
cover restricted and controlled drugs, the drafters of Bill 
S-19 chose to import the definition from the Narcotic 
Control Act. 


All Senator Asselin’s amendment does, in effect, is 
delete this one word. As I say, we had many discussions 
about this during the course of our hearings and it was of 
some considerable concern to us—for the very reasons that 
Senator Laird has just enunciated. We were told that the 
police would not lay a charge of trafficking in instances of 
the giving of one or two cigarettes. They stated that to us 
categorically; they wanted to leave the word in there, but 
at the same time they said they would not use it. That 
appears to me to be a little inconsistent and ridiculous. If 
they are not going to use that definition, what is that word 
there for? 


If I may give you this again, the definition in the Food 
and Drugs Act is: 


“traffic” means to manufacture, sell, export from or 
import into Canada— 


And I stop there to tell you that it is all-inclusive. In the 
Food and Drugs Act it includes importing and exporting, 
so that you do not need a separate section for those two 
so-called different offences. It goes on: 


—transport or deliver, otherwise than under the au- 
thority of this Part or the regulations. 


Section 2 of the Food and Drugs Act defines “sell” as 
follows: 


“sell” includes sell, offer for sale, expose for sale, have 
in possession for sale and distribute. 


I emphasize the words “have in possession.” 


Surely we have enough words in this definition to cover 
all the transactions that go on in the course of conveying 
marihuana or cannabis from one person to another. I am 
only saying that, to be consistent with the Food and Drugs 
Act, we should be using the same definition that is there 
in Parts III and IV for restricted and controlled drugs— 
many of which are far more dangerous, and are acknowl- 
edged to be, than cannabis, in spite of the serious reserva- 
tions that all committee members have about cannabis. No 
member of that committee is prepared to say that this is 
not a dangerous drug. At the same time, we did realize 
that there are other drugs that are far more dangerous. 


Perhaps I may be allowed to speak to another point. If 
you are worrying about the actual penalties that are 
imposed for trafficking, I have statistics here for 1974, 
which refer only to cannabis and to no other drugs, and 
they show that there were 29,067 convictions for all types 
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of cannabis offences, of which 27,202 were for simple 
possession. In other words, 94 per cent of the convictions 
for cannabis offences were for simple possession only, 
leaving somewhat under 2,000 convictions for all other 
offences, including possession for the purpose of traffick- 
ing, trafficking, importing and exporting and cultivating. 
If you are concerned about the types of sentences that 
are proposed in this bill, then I point out that the harshest 
sentences have been reserved for importing and exporting. 
There were 24 convictions registered in that category 
alone—only 24. In fact, since the statistics have been 
kept—there have been only two sentences awarded in 
eight- to nine-year range, one in 1972 and one in 1974. 
Those are the highest sentences which have been awarded 
for that offence, which is considered the most serious of 
all offences involving cannabis. The vast majority of the 
penalties were in the seven-to eight-year range. In fact, 
there was only one other conviction that drew a sentence 
in the one- to three-year range, and that was in 1973. It 
seems there is an almost uniform type of penalty that is 
awarded by our judges from coast to coast in Canada for 
this offence, which is considered the most serious aspect of 
trafficking, and that is from seven to eight years. 


In fact, what the committee was trying to do was be a 
little realistic. The Narcotic Control Act at present allows 
a penalty of life imprisonment for this type of offence. The 
bill had proposed that it be reduced. In view of the fact 
that, even in our amendment today, we are recommending 
a penalty of 14 years less a day, we are still recommending 
a sentence that is far in excess of what any judge has ever 
awarded in Canada and probably ever will. 


Honourable senators, I strongly urge you not to think 
that we are in any way trying to encourage the use of 
cannabis. We all consider cannabis to have a great poten- 
tial for harm although, based on the evidence that I have 
heard, I simply cannot use that broad generic word 
“drugs” and say that all drugs are dangerous, all drugs 
lead to addiction. The evidence we heard was that canna- 
bis is not addictive, although it has a great potential for 
harm—one that we may not even realize. But it cannot 
simply be thrown into the larger clause with other drugs 
such as speed, MBA, herion, opium and some of the other 
drugs that we know beyond doubt to be extremely 
dangerous. 


Therefore, what I am saying is that on this point alone 
the committee was trying to be realistic. We were persuad- 
ed by the law enforcement officers—at least, some of the 
committee members were—that it was preferable to leave 
this word “give” in. I am saying that it is simply inconsist- 
ent to leave it in. As Senator Laird says, they would not 
use it in the sense of trafficking. To my mind, it would 
make the act more uniform simply to adopt the definition 
that is now in the Food and Drugs Act as the one for all 
sections, including this new Part V that we are proposing. 


I have no objection to Senator Asselin’s amendment as it 
is. I simply suggest that to use the definition that is now 
in the Food and Drugs Act would make all parts more 
consistent and more uniform, and I see no danger in 
adopting that viewpoint. I may say that this was a strong- 
ly argued point in committee, and there were several 
members of that committee who would have preferred to 
remove the word “give” simply for the sake of uniformity, 


{Senator Neiman.] 


and because of the fact that it is not used in laying 
trafficking charges. I thought that should be brought to 
your attention. I would support Senator Asselin’s amend- 
ment, with the reservation, as I said, that I prefer the 
definition that is now in the Food and Drugs Act. 

@ (1500) 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, in the circum- 
stances there are a few of us who also would have support- 
ed Senator Asselin’s amendment—myself included— 
having regard to what he said and what has since been 
said. The fact is, however, that after we removed the 
minimum sentence the Department of Justice—and in this 
case Justice was right, not wrong, I want Senator Flynn to 
know—advised us that such an amendment would be dan- 
gerous. In my opinion, Justice made a good case, and had 
good reasons for making that case. In other words, while 
many of us were of the view held by Senator Asselin at 
the present time, we were nevertheless influenced by the 
Department of Justice which, with its great experience, 
asked us to be cautious and careful. 


Senator Choquette: What experience have they in the 
Department of Justice? I hate to hear that said. Most of 
them have never practised for even one day in their lives. 
They are formulating theories all the time, but they don’t 
know what they are talking about most of the time. 


Senator Croll: Of course they do. 
Senator Choquette: Oh, come on! 


Senator Croll: When they appeared before us they knew 
what they were talking about. They had been in contact 
with the crown attorneys in various parts of the country, 
and seemed to be quite knowledgeable. At least, that was 
my view. 

Senator Choquette: With all due respect to my friend, I 
can assure him—and he knows that I am telling the 
truth—that if the people in the Department of Justice ever 
had to take one of those cases they would hire an 
experienced lawyer from Toronto or Ottawa to handle it. 
They would not even know where the court is, or when to 
stand up or sit down. 


Senator Croll: You may be quite right in the sense that 
they would not be able to defend a case but, nevertheless, 
they have knowledge of a great number of cases, and they 
have dealt with many crown attorneys. They made so 
impressive a presentation that some of us on the commit- 
tee thought we ought to let the matter come forward in the 
way it finally did, although originally we were of the same 
view as Senator Asselin. 


So far as I am concerned at the present time, I will let 
the matter stand. I believe Senator Mcllraith has some- 
thing to say on the point. 


Senator Heath: Honourable senators, if having one 
extra word in the bill is a case of overkill, then I am all in 
favour of leaving that extra word in. 


I want to tell you something I saw with my own eyes 
seven or eight years ago. I still recall it with horror. A 
young man aged about 21, I would say, was surrounded by 
a group of 12- and 13-year-old children who had come out 
of a certain junior high school. The young man was hand- 
ing these children “reefers’—the marihuana joint type of 
thing. He was not being paid for these at all. But you can 
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understand full well what would develop from that. Those 
youngsters would come back looking for him, like other 
children in other times gathering around the ice cream 
salesman. 


With what are you going to charge a person like that 
21-year-old who was seducing those youngsters into that 
type of activity? It is so difficult to nail that type of 
person in the first place. If you remove the word “give’’, 
what will you charge such a person with in future? 


Let me add one further point. There are some countries, 
and Greece is one, in which persons convicted of involving 
a minor—that is, a person 18 years and under—in the use 
of narcotics, cannabis included, are given life imprison- 
ment and a stiff fine as well. 

I say keep the word “give” in the definition, and keep in 
anything else if it will help us nail these people. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator MclIlraith: Honourable senators, I want to 
speak directly to the amendment. Before doing so, how- 
ever, I will give other senators the opportunity of par- 
ticipating in the debate now, because I propose to move 
the adjournment of the debate after making a few 
remarks. 


Senator Flynn: I would rather follow you. 


Senator McDonald: Honourable senators, it had not 
been my intention to take part in this debate, but in view 
of the proposed amendment I feel I should. 


I cannot speak as a member of the committee that 
studied Bill S-19, because it is not my privilege to serve on 
that committee. I can, however, speak with some authority 
as a father and a grandfather. 

I cannot follow Senator Neiman’s argument. If for the 
sake of uniformity, which she seems to think is all impor- 
tant, we are going to remove what in my view is one of the 
most significant words in the bill in terms of the distribu- 
tion of narcotics, including marihuana— 


Senator Flynn: The word “distribution” is in the 
definition. 


Senator McDonald: If you will hear me out, I think you 
will not have an argument with regard to the word “give.” 
I was saying that if you remove the word “give,” you then 
remove the one word which makes it illegal for those 
people who push or distribute drugs, including marihuana, 
to advertise and sell their products. 


The sellers of all products distributed in the western 
world use advertising of one kind or another. Most prod- 
ucts are sold by means of advertising on radio and televi- 
sion, or in the newspapers and periodicals. But some prod- 
ucts are sold on the basis of free samples used as 
advertising. For example, it is not unusual for the drug 
companies to distribute samples of drugs to doctors, den- 
tists and hospitals for the purpose of advertising them and 
getting people to use those particular drugs for medical 
purposes. 


In the case of narcotics, including marihuana, to my 
knowledge the only advertising available to the pusher is 
the give-away or free sample kind. I cannot speak from 
knowledge of the evidence given to the committee since, I 
repeat, I am not a member of that committee, but I do 
know that the chief form of advertising used by the 


distributors of drugs, including marihuana, is the give- 
away method, which involves the use of stooges placed in 
our high schools across this country whose sole purpose in 
life is to give joints to as many children as possible in 
those schools, knowing full well that, while giving one 
joint away may not gain a convert, giving many joints 
away is bound to gain some customers. 


Senator Flynn: In which case you “distribute.” 
Senator McDonald: You give. 

Senator Flynn: You distribute. 

Senator McDonald: I am not a lawyer— 
Senator Flynn: That is obvious. 


Senator McDonald: —but I am not prepared to accept 
from a lawyer in this house or anywhere else that there is 
any other word than “give” which will describe— 


Senator Flynn: Distribute. 


Senator McDonald: —properly the procedure I have 
mentioned. 


Senator Flynn: Distribute. 


Senator McDonald: You can argue all you like and, if 
you want to take part in the debate, that is fine with me. 
But at the moment I want to say what I believe. 


Senator Flynn: And I am just trying to keep you on the 
track. 


Senator McDonald: I say, and I repeat, that if you 
remove the word “give” you then open up the field and 
you allow young individuals, in many cases aged 13 and 14 
years, to become the advertising agencies for this drug. 


We have been told that there is no evidence that 
marihuana is as dangerous as some other drugs. Perhaps it 
is not. I do not know. I have never been given evidence to 
tell me how dangerous marihuana is. But I do know from 
personal experience, personal association, that no young 
person ever smoked marihuana for any length of time 
without being medically affected by it. lam confident that 
anybody who has associated with young people who use 
this drug has come to the same conclusion that I have, and 
that is that it is a dangerous drug, that has a devastating 
effect on young people who use it over any extended 
period of time. I am, therefore, one of those who cannot 
support the amendment proposed by Senator Asselin, 
despite the fact that he put forward a good argument. 
From personal experience, however, and personal knowl- 
edge, I would never support the removal of the word 
“give” from this definition in the bill. 


@ (1510) 


Senator Bonnell: Honourable senators, I rise to speak to 
the amendment, but only to show that for many reasons I 
cannot support it. 

I was rather surprised to hear my good friend Senator 
Neiman support. the amendment, because it is not too 
many weeks ago that she stood in this chamber and made 
the original motion to put in the particular word in ques- 
tion. Now she is supporting an amendment that would 
take it out. 


Senator Flynn: It was never before this house. 
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Senator Bonnell: The bill came before the house on 
second reading, and I think it contained the word “give.” 
The bill was sponsored by Senator Neiman. 


Senator Flynn: That does not mean she was supporting 
every word of it. 


Senator Bonnell: I do not see why she introduced it, 
then. Why did she not get someone else to sponsor it? 


One of the reasons why I think that we, as the Senate of 
Canada, cannot approve this amendment is that right now 
across this country many people think we have gone soft 
on marihuana. If we take out the word “give,” Canadians 
from coast to coast will get the impression that there is 
nothing wrong with the drug, and that it can be given 
away to anybody. Furthermore, the removal of the word 
“sive” will mean that a person can give 50 pounds of 
hashish away, if he feels like it. 


Senator Flynn: Oh, no. 


Senator Bonnell: It can be given away, and there is no 
limitation on the quantity that can be given away. 


Senator Flynn: Read the rest of the definition. 


Senator Bonnell: The rest of the definition contains 
other words, but not the word “give.” 


Senator Flynn: It has the word “distribute.” 


Senator Bonnell: I know the word “distribute” is there, 
but I know the word “give” is there too. If I said I gave 
some hashish away, who could prove that I was distribu- 
ting it? 

I also contend that it is time we realized that this is a 
dangerous drug. We are only now starting to learn of its 
dangers to the human body. We should not, therefore, give 
the impression to Canadians that we have gone soft on 
this drug, and that it is all right to give it away. 

I agree with Senator Heath, who gave an excellent 
example of what I mean. That is the way all young people 
get started today—somebody gives them a cigarette. They 
do not buy the first one in order to try it. 


We have to show Canadian citizens that we are con- 
cerned about this drug, that we are concerned about its 
widespread use. For that reason I believe we must defeat 
this amendment, and adopt the report. 


Senator Flynn: Defeat the bill, you mean. 
Senator Bonnell: The amendment. 
Senator Flynn: You mean defeat the whole bill. 


Senator MclIlraith: Honourable senators, I want to dis- 
cuss the amendment to delete the word “give” from the 
definition of trafficking. In a few minutes I shall move the 
adjournment of the debate so that I can continue my 
remarks tomorrow— 


Senator Asselin: But they will be relevant? 


Senator MclIlraith: Yes, I hope they will be relevant. I 
hope eventually to learn the Rules of the Senate better 
than some others appear to have learned them. However, I 
trust that when I am being relevant, I will not be inter- 
rupted, before I get to the thrust of my argument, by 
people who are trying, wrongly, to anticipate the content 
of the argument. The argument may be good or bad, but 


(Senator Flynn.] 


that is better determined after the argument is made, and 
not by preventing the speaker from making the argument. 


Senator Flynn: I would only do that to an experienced 
parliamentarian; never to you. 


Senator MclIlraith: Good. 

In any event, I want today to draw attention to one 
matter that I think can fairly be said was in the minds of 
all the members of the committee. Early in the evidence it 
became clear that the Narcotic Control Act deals mainly 
with material imported into Canada illegally by interna- 
tional smugglers, and distributed down from that channel, 
some of it being transported on to the United States from 
Montreal, whereas the Food and Drugs Act deals basically, 
with one or two exceptions, with products that are manu- 
factured in Canada and are, in the main, perfectly legally 
in use in this country for medical purposes of one sort or 
another. In the latter act, what is illegal is not the use of 
the drug, or having it in one’s possession—since these 
substances are in people’s possession all over the coun- 
try—but their use through other than appropriate medical 
channels, and other controls of that sort. There is, there- 
fore, a wholly different concept in, and a very logical 
reason for, the slight difference in the language as be- 
tween the two acts. 

A very real difficulty arises, however—and I would be 
the first to admit it—in dealing with cannabis. Cannabis, 
while in the main, with one or two exceptions, coming into 
the country in the same fashion as heroin and other drugs 
of that type—through international criminals—is dis- 
tributed at the local level with certain of the drugs that 
come under the Food and Drugs Act. Here we have the 
anomalous situation of being unable to liken it, in the 
techniques of its handling in this country, to the sub- 
stances that fall under the Narcotic. Control Act or the 
Food and Drugs Act. There is, therefore, a real problem 
there. 

The committee, when it addressed itself to the point 
raised by Senator Asselin, had this in mind, and preferred 
to retain the definition used in the Narcotic Control Act, 
which includes the word “give,” as distinct from using the 
definition in the Food and Drugs Act, which does not 
contain the word “give.” The wording is slightly different, 
but I think I am fair and accurate when I state that that 
was the background and the basis on which the committee 
made its decision to leave the word “give” in. 


I want to continue the argument, if I may, to show, I 
hope, the significance of the word “give” in its usage here, 
and also in its relationship with the removal of the mini- 
mum penalty which the committee recommended. The two 
are inextricably linked together, and with great deference 
I do not see how one can be totally detached from the 
other in discussion. However, I do want to pursue further 
the argument as to why I think the word “give” should be 
left in the definition. Accordingly, I move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 

Senator Choquette: I wonder if we can be assured that 
when we resume the debate tomorrow one important sena- 
tor who should be here will be here, namely, the chairman 
of the committee. Do you know if he is going to be here 
tomorrow? 

Senator Laird: Yes, I have just received a note from 
him. 
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Senator Choquette: I would think that is one good 
reason for adjourning this debate. 


Senator Asselin: Did you adjourn the debate for that 
reason, Senator MclIlraith? Did you adjourn it because 
Senator Goldenberg will be here tomorrow? 


Senator MclIlraith: No, I moved the adjournment 
because my argument, of necessity, must be very techni- 
cal, and in further explanation of what I thought was the 
point made by the proposer of the amendment yesterday I 
want to have precise references to the appropriate 
sections. 

On motion of Senator Mcllraith, debate adjourned. 


@ (1520) 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 
FIRST REPORT OF SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the first report 
of the Special Joint Committee of the Senate and House of 
Commons on Immigration Policy, which was presented 
yesterday. 


Senator Perrault moved that the report be adopted. 


He said: Honourable senators, in moving the adoption of 
this report may I say by way of explanation that the 
number of citizens’ groups in all parts of Canada interest- 
ed in making submissions to the Special Joint Committee 
of the Senate and House of Commons on Immigration 


Policy is much greater than was anticipated in the earlier 
estimates. 


As some honourable senators are aware, last week I 
requested that I be made a member of this committee to 
replace Senator Fergusson, so that I might determine for 
myself the way in which the committee is operating, and 
the burden of work facing it. I have spent a week with the 
committee, and I can certainly state that this is one of the 
most heavily occupied committees in Parliament today. 

The number of briefs and submissions presented, and 
the almost bewildering variety of opinions expressed, 
makes absolutely mandatory, in my view, the extension of 
the time limit for the presentation of this committee’s 
report. That is the reason for this proposal. 


Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Leave having been given to revert to Notices of Motions: 
Senator Petten, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 


That the name of the Honourable Senator McElman 
be substituted for that of the Honourable Senator 
Rowe on the list of senators serving on the Special 
Joint Committee on Immigration Policy; and 

That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that house accordingly. 

Motion agreed to. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Landers has 
been substituted for that of Mr. Guay (St. Boniface) on 
the list of members appointed to serve on the Special Joint 
Committee on Immigration Policy. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Reports of the Postmaster General respecting Olym- 
pic coins for the periods April 1 to September 30, 1974, 
and October 1, 1974, to March 31, 1975, pursuant to 
sections 13(2) and 13(3) of the Olympic (1976) Act, 
Chapter 31, Statutes of Canada, 1973-74. 


PRIVATE BILL 


ALLIANCE SECURITY & INVESTIGATION, LTD.—FIRST 
READING 


Senator Flynn presented Bill S-26, respecting Alliance 
Security & Investigation, Ltd. 

Bill read first time. 

Senator Flynn moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Tuesday next. 

Motion agreed to. 


AGRICULTURE 
COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF THE 
SENATE 
Senator Petten, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(a), moved: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture have power to sit while the Senate is sitting 
today, and that rule 76(4) be suspended in relation 
thereto. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, the house 
has heard the motion. Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Senator Flynn: Explain. 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, the reason we are 
asking for permission is that the house may have an extra 


long sitting this afternoon. As the committee plans to meet 
at four o’clock to hear the minister, we felt it necessary to 
request this permission. 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, June 10, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Honourable senators, I should like to outline briefly the 
work before us next week, dealing first with the 
committees. 


@ (1410) 


On Tuesday there are four committee meetings sched- 
uled: the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture at 
9.30 a.m., the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs at 11.00 a.m., the Standing Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs at 3.00 p.m., to continue its 
study of Canadian relations with the United States, and 
the Special Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions in the Public Service at 8.00 p.m. 


At 9.30 Wednesday morning the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking, Trade and Commerce will meet, as will 
the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture. The 
Standing Senate Committee on National Finance will sit 
at 3.30, as will the Standing Senate Committee on Trans- 
port and Communications. On Thursday at 9.30 a.m. the 
Standing Senate Committee on National Finance will 
again deal with the Manpower estimates, and the Standing 
Senate Committee on Agriculture will also meet at 9.30. 
The Standing Joint Committee on Regulations and other 
Statutory Instruments is scheduled to meet at 3.30 p.m. 


In the Senate there are several items on the Order Paper 
to be dealt with and we can expect at least one bill from 
the other place. 


Motion agreed to. 


AGRICULTURE 
CHANGE IN COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 
Senator Petten, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Greene be 
added to the list of senators serving on the Standing 
Senate Committee on Agriculture. 

Senator Flynn: With the approval of the chairman? 
Motion agreed to. 
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IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Petten, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(i), moved: 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Thomp- 
son be substituted for that of the Honourable Senator 
McElman on the list of senators serving on the Special 
Joint Committee on Immigration Policy, as of Friday, 
June 6, 1975; and 


That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that house accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 


COMBINES INVESTIGATION 


NEW BRUNSWICK COURT OF APPEAL DECISION RE K. C. 
IRVING, LTD.—QUESTION 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, in the absence of 
Senator McElman, perhaps I should ask the Leader of the 
Government what is the intention of the Department of 
Justice with regard to the judgment rendered by the 
Appeal Court of New Brunswick in connection with the K. 
C. Irving conviction under the Combines Investigation 
Act. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I must take that 
question as notice, because thus far I have received only 
truncated news reports about the reported decision of the 
Appeal Court. 


FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 
NARCOTIC CONTROL ACT 
CRIMINAL CODE 
BILL TO AMEND—CONSIDERATION OF REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE—MOTION IN AMENDMENT NEGATIVED—DEBATE 
CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion, in amendment, of Senator Asselin, to the motion 
of Senator Goldenberg, for the adoption of the report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs on Bill S-19, to amend the Food and Drugs 
Act, the Narcotic Control Act and the Criminal Code. 


Senator MclIlraith: Honourable senators, in continuing 
my remarks today on the amendment of the Honourable 
Senator Asselin to the report of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs, I shall try 
to be brief, and I hope I shall also be relevant. 


Perhaps I should begin simply by indicating, in order to 
get the matter into the proper context, the way I see it in 
relation to the bill before us. This bill, which deals with 
cannabis, provides for four offences with which we are 
directly concerned in relation to Senator Asselin’s amend- 
ment. The first one is the offence of being in possession of 
cannabis, clause 48.(1); the second is the offence of traf- 
ficking in cannabis as contained in clause 49.(1); the third 
is the offence of having in his possession cannabis for the 
purpose of trafficking as contained in clause 49.(2), and 
the fourth is the offence of importing or exporting canna- 
bis to or from Canada as contained in section 50 of the act. 


Sentences are set out, of course, in respect of each 
offence, and for our purposes the possession offence would 
be dealt with by a fine or a short term of imprisonment. 
Trafficking offences, importing or exporting, which are 
regarded much more seriously, would be dealt with, if the 
committee’s report is adopted, by a maximum sentence of 
14 years less one day. The significance of the “less one 
day” is, combined with the effect of removing a minimum 
penalty, to enable the judge in any case where a charge is 
laid under any of those four offences to give an absolute 
discharge—that new sentence that was enabled to be 
imposed by legislation during the last three or four years. 
If another part of the committee’s report is adopted, it 
would enable that conditional or absolute discharge to 
carry with it the clear consequence that no criminal record 
shall flow from it. So, it will be seen that the whole 
purpose of the removal of the minimum and the changing 
of the maximum to make it less than 14 years is related to 
the change proposed by the honourable senator. 


Now, coming more directly and immediately to the 
amendment proposed, it would be useful to read into the 
record the actual definition of trafficking in the bill itself. 
It is as follows: 


“traffic” means 


(a) to manufacture, sell, give, administer, transport, 
send, deliver or distribute, or 


(b) to offer to do anything mentioned in paragraph 
(a), 
otherwise than under the authority of this Part or the 
regulations. 


That clause which is in our bill dealing with cannabis is 
taken directly from the Narcotic Control Act, and is to be 
distinguished from the definition of “trafficking” as used 
in the Food and Drugs Act. I should place that on record 
also. It is: 


“traffic” means to manufacture, sell, export from or 
import into Canada, transport or deliver, otherwise 
than under the authority of this Part or the 
regulations. 

It will be noted that while there is some difference in 
wording, the significant point insofar as the amendment is 
concerned is that it omits the verb “give.” That is the 
significant point so far as we are concerned today. There 
are other differences in the wording, but they are not 
germane to our discussion today. 

In considering the matter of the committee report which 
is sought to be amended, I think it is fair to state that all 
members of the committee were concerned with the fact 
that it was technically possible for a person to be charged 
with importing or exporting or trafficking or being in 
possession for the purpose of trafficking when—and this 
was the example given—some young person innocently or 
foolishly had a “joint” and gave it to another person. 

@ (1420) 


In one of the penalty sections of the bill, three years was 
proposed as the minimum. That was struck out. Under 
another section there was no minimum penalty but, 
because of its wording, the possibility of raising the sen- 
tence to 14 years was proposed. The court would then not 
have the discretion to grant a conditional or unconditional 
discharge as it might wish. So, in considering that type of 
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case and as I listened to the argument of the senator in 
proposing his amendment, I took it that he was concerned 
with that element relating to persons charged with traf- 
ficking and not with the other element, the professional 
criminals, and so on. I believe all other senators shared 
that concern and we are on common ground up to that 
point. The committee chose to deal with it by making it 
possible for a judge, with respect to any of the offences I 
have mentioned, to deal with the accused as lightly as he 
wished, for the very purpose of protecting the foolish 
young person who might bring in a cigarette, or take one 
with him when leaving the country, or give it to a friend. 
The committee dealt with it in that manner. 


Now the honourable senator is seeking to bring forward 
another remedy for the problem, notwithstanding the 
work of the committee through that part of its report and 
notwithstanding the attention the committee had given it 
and the solution they had found for the problem. In point 
of fact, it was given in evidence that virtually all the cases 
covered by the example were dealt with by a charge of 
possession rather than one of trafficking or being in 
possession for the purpose of trafficking. The evidence 
was that in virtually all cases that was the practice. That 
may not be a good enough answer, because not only 
theoretically but in point of fact it is possible for a student 
who foolishly gives a cigarette to someone else to be 
charged with trafficking. We knew that such a person 
would be adequately protected in view of the freedom of 
the sentencing court to deal with him as lightly as it 
wished, and we thought that the point had been adequate- 
ly covered. 


Allow me now to deal with the other type of person who 
could be charged with trafficking, being in possession for 
the purpose of trafficking, or importing or exporting. I 
refer to the professional drug trafficker. If we remove the 
word “give” from the definition of trafficking, as I have 
read it, we effectively enable those professional traffick- 
ers, the real traffickers who are dealing in big quantities, 
to escape the net leading to prosecution. The question is 
whether we should enable those persons to escape the net. 
As I evaluate the evidence before us, I do not recall 
anyone giving any evidence—nor do I recall any of my 
colleagues in committee suggesting it—that the profes- 
sional trafficker dealing in large quantities for gain 
should be permitted to escape. It is fair to say there was a 
view of harshness towards them throughout—it was also 
common to all the witnesses—on the part of all members 
of the committee. 


I respectfully suggest that the honourable senator’s 
amendment, if carried, would enable such persons to 
escape. It would not have the practical effect of assisting a 
single solitary young student, because we have already 
provided the machinery for protecting the young, innocent 
student who foolishly passes a joint. 


I wish to take a moment—I will try to be brief—to refer 
to a couple of leading cases. The honourable senator inter- 
jected on several occasions yesterday that the word “dis- 
tribute’’, still left in the definition, would cover the word 
“sive.” That is not the case. If the honourable senator will 
refer to the judgment of the New Brunswick Supreme 
Court in the case of Regina vs. Christiansen, he will see 
that the word “distribute” denotes the plural operation— 


{Senator Mcllraith.] 


more than one. It clearly denotes plurality of recipients. 
Apart from referring to that case, perhaps I need not say 
more. 


Senator Flynn: You are not convincing, anyway. 


Senator MclIlraith: The case is there to be seen, if 
anyone wishes to see it. The citation is Regina vs. Chris- 
tiansen, in the New Brunswick Supreme Court (Appeal 
Division), Criminal Reports, volume 23, page 229. I havea 
copy of the judgment here if any honourable senator 
wishes to see it. 


The other case, which is really significant and helpful 
on the point, is that of Her Majesty the Queen vs. Ernest 
John Rogalsky, a decision of the Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeal. In that appeal the charges were that Rogalsky did 
unlawfully have in his possession for the purpose of traf- 
ficking a restricted drug, LSD, contrary to the Food and 
Drugs Act, and that he did unlawfully have in his posses- 
sion for the purpose of trafficking a narcotic, namely, 
cannabis, contrary to the Narcotic Control Act. 


The evidence seemed to be clear and was not in dispute. 
What the court had to decide was whether the accused’s 
possession in each case was for the purpose of trafficking. 
That was the charge—for the purpose of trafficking. The 
accused stated that he had bought the drugs for his own 
use. There was no question about his being in possession 
of them. He said he had bought them for his own use. He 
further stated that he gave them, in accordance with the 
etiquette—that is the word used—of the drug milieu, to 
other persons. In any event, the word “give” was dealt 
with rather fully in that case, and also the word “deliver.” 


After dealing with the matter at some length, the court 
found the accused guilty of trafficking contrary to the 
Narcotic Control Act, because he had given some of the 
narcotic to a friend, and the word “give” was included in 
the definition of “traffic.” It found him not guilty of 
trafficking on the LSD charge, where the evidence was the 
same—the two drugs were together, side by side—because 
it held that, the word “give” not being in the definition in 
the Food and Drugs Act, the other words did not cover the 
handing over of the drug to another person. 


@ (1430) 


That judgment is squarely on the point. It is quite a 
lengthy judgment, and I have copies here which I will be 
glad to provide to anyone who might wish one. 


Another interesting case on this point is that of Regina 
vs. Jimmo. Perhaps I need not elaborate on that. It is a 
Quebec case, reported at 16 Canadian Criminal Cases, 
Second Edition, at page 396. It, too, deals with the differ- 
ence between the two acts. 


In any event, the purport of those two cases is that 
“distribute” cannot apply in a case where there is only a 
transfer from one person to another. 


Senator Flynn: That is the point I was trying to make. 


Senator MclIlraith: There has to be a multiplicity. If the 
word “give” were deleted from Bill S-19, as the motion in 
amendment proposes, it would be impossible to convict in 
a case where there was a transfer—taking it to absurdi- 
ty—of a ton of hashish by one professional criminal to 
another individual. That is the conclusion that can be 
drawn from the cases I have cited. 
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That, I respectfully suggest, is absolutely unthinkable. 
As long as the transaction was a direct one between the 
person in possession of the substance and the person to 
whom it was given, assuming the word “give” were delet- 
ed, the court would have to find, based on the two judg- 
ments I have cited, that there was no distribution 
involved, and the accused would go free. I cannot contem- 
plate such a proposition in law, or such a proposition 
coming from this honourable house. 


I have not developed the other areas, such as the circum- 
stances in which the accused can prove the substance was 
for his own use, the power in the court to hand down the 
minimum penalty, or the power which rests with the 
court, in the case of an individual who is charged with 
possession for the purpose of trafficking, to find him 
guilty of mere possession. 


We are trying to protect the young person who may just 
give a cigarette, or a joint, to another person, as opposed to 
the professional drug trafficker or drug peddler. To delete 
the word “give” would not provide any more protection to 
our young people than is already available, but would 
provide a material defence, in a great many cases, for the 
real professional drug traffickers. For those individuals, it 
would be a bonanza. Indeed, the Crown’s ability to prose- 
cute traffickers would be almost nullified. 


I would therefore urge that the motion in amendment be 
defeated. ‘ 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I am wondering 
whether the chairman of the committee has anything to 
say at this time. If so, I am willing to yield to him. 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, I am flat- 
tered that Senator Flynn thinks the debate on this amend- 
ment cannot be concluded without some remarks by me. 
At least, I am trying to put that thought in his mind. 


Senator Flynn: Of course. 
Senator Denis: He is learning. 


Senator Goldenberg: I regret not having been here on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. I was not on vacation. I was on 
some official duties, having been asked to attend a func- 
tion out of town on behalf of the government. 


I presented the reasoning of the committee when I 
submitted the report to the Senate on Tuesday of last 
week, and shall say only a few words about the amend- 
ment moved by Senator Asselin on Tuesday. The honour- 
able senator showed me the courtesy of discussing it with 
me before he moved it, and I appreciate his kind remarks 
about myself in commencing his speech. The amendment 
is something we discussed in committee. Unfortunately, 
Senator Asselin was absent from the session at which we 
discussed it. 


Senator Asselin: If I was absent from that meeting, I 
was present when we concluded discussing the report 
itself, and the honourable senator will remember that I 
raised the question at that time. 


Senator Goldenberg: I entirely agree. I was referring to 
the session at which we discussed this point in particular. 
Senator Asselin did raise the matter at the final meeting 
of the committee before adoption of the report. I referred 
to the previous session, not by way of any criticism of 
Senator Asselin but to explain my position, because 


during the committee hearings I held the same view as the 
honourable senator. 


I was one of those who were very much concerned by 
the thought of a youngster at what is called a “pot party” 
handing a “joint” to a friend, and being caught and 
charged with trafficking. I was very much concerned then, 
but I am less concerned now because of the evidence 
submitted to the committee. I was satisfied by the evi- 
dence that if the word “give” were eliminated from the 
definition of “trafficking” it would open the door to 
“pushers,” who would try to induce marihuana smoking 
by giving cigarettes to youngsters, that is, handing them 
out from time to time. This is what merchants do to 
promote their wares. This was one reason, and the main 
reason, why I decided that perhaps I was wrong in want- 
ing the word “give” eliminated. 


I was also influenced by the evidence of witnesses who 
testified that it was most unlikely that a youngster in the 
situation I have outlined would be prosecuted for traffick- 
ing; that he would be charged with possession and not 
with trafficking. 


Finally, while I have not appeared in court for a long 
time, I have been a lawyer for many years. I have confi- 
dence in the ability of a judge to distinguish between the 
case of a youngster handing a cigarette to another at a 
college party, and a professional handing cigarettes out to 
students in the hope of encouraging them to smoke 
marihuana and in due course provide him with a great 
deal of profit. I was also led to believe that the experience 
of the prosecutors who appeared as witnesses before the 
committee justifies the conclusion that I have reached. 


@ (1440) 


Honourable senators, for these reasons I admit that I 
myself have changed my mind and cannot support the 
amendment which Senator Asselin proposed very elo- 
quently in a scholarly speech, which I read first thing this 
morning and on which I congratulate him. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators— 
Senator Greene: From the sublime— 


Senator Flynn: I am glad to hear my good friend, Sena- 
tor Greene. He always helps me when I rise. 


Senator Goldenberg: He always pays attention to you. 


Senator Flynn: He provokes me into being more con- 
vincing, possibly—at least, more convincing than I would 
otherwise be. 

The amendment moved by Senator Asselin is very lim- 
ited in its wording. It would remove the word “give” from 
the definition of trafficking in this bill. However, there is 
more to it than the deletion of a single verb. 

The amendment is based on the recommendation of the 
Le Dain Commission, to be found at page 302 of the 
English version of the report: 

6(e) Trafficking should not include the giving, 
without exchange of value— 
And I underline “without exhange of value.” 
—by one user to another of a quantity of cannabis 
which could reasonably be consumed on a single 
occasion. 
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That is the basis for the amendment moved by Senator 
Asselin. 


Senator Choquette: Not a ton. 


Senator Flynn: I will come to the argument raised by 
Senator Mcllraith a little later. 


I come now to the effect of deleting the word “give” 
from the definition of trafficking as it is found in this bill. 
I have heard Senator Manning and Senator McDonald, and 
maybe others, saying, “if someone gives a joint of 
marihuana to another and says, ‘Pay me tomorrow,’ well, 
that is not a gift.” 


It may be a problem of refuting the evidence but, as 
Senator Goldenberg mentioned, I also have confidence in 
our judges. Anyone telling an unbelievable story would 
not be believed by the judge. The defence has to rest on 
something which is credible, which can be accepted by the 
judge. It is true that somebody can lie, somebody can 
invent a defence, somebody can mount an alibi which rests 
on nothing, and be acquitted. That is true, but it is also 
true with regard to various other offences under the 
Criminal Code. I do not agree that because some may 
attempt to deceive the court we should recommend very 
restrictive terms in a definition in order that they not 
succeed. This may serve to make it very difficult, if not 
impossible, for others to get out of a trafficking charge 
which should not really have been made to apply to them. 
Senator Goldenberg says it would not be used. Well, it 
could be used, and this is the point—it could be used very 
easily. 

Senator McDonald and others also do not accept the 
argument—which I suggested by interruptions, and I am 
sorry that I made those interruptions if they displeased 
the speakers at the time. But, for myself, I do not mind 
being interrupted, and I believe I may do to others what I 
would have them do to me. 


Senator McDonald: On that point, you just referred to a 
statement that one could give and say, “Pay me later.” If 
you can show me anywhere in the Hansard of this house 
where I made any reference to payment, I will eat your 
hat. 


Senator Flynn: I heard you yesterday. I did not read 
your speech today. But I would say to Senator McDonald 
that these words were precisely those used by Senator 
Manning, in any event. I can understand that Senator 
McDonald wants to dissociate himself from Senator Man- 
ning. I take his word on the point he has raised. 


Senator McDonald: I am not responsible for what Sena- 
tor Manning says, but I am responsible for what I say. 


Senator Flynn: That may be so. I shall not take time to 
read your speech at this time. I accept your word that you 
did not say it. But I do have a note here that you said, 
“give for the purpose of advertising.” Am I correct in this? 


Senator McDonald: I beg your pardon? 


Senator Flynn: You used the words “give for advertis- 
ing purposes.” 
Senator McDonald: That is correct. 


Senator Flynn: That will be covered in my argument, 
which is to the effect that if you distribute to a lot of 
people—plural, as was mentioned by Senator MclIlraith 


{Senator Flynn.] 


before—you come under the word “distribute.” This is the 
point. “Give,” on one occasion—this should never be the 
basis of a conviction for trafficking. If you have evidence 
of more than one, of several instances, then you have the 
word “distribute” in the definition, which would normally 
be sufficient to obtain a conviction in those cases. 


Senator McDonald: May I ask one question? 
Senator Flynn: Certainly. 


Senator McDonald: If you distribute, then the intention 
is that the person you distribute to will pay for it; is that 
not right? If you distribute any product, you expect those 
people to whom you distribute it to pay you. 


Senator Flynn: Sure. 


Senator McDonald: But if I “give” a product, I do not 
expect anyone to pay. Is not that the difference? 


Senator Flynn: In the definition, the word “distribute” 
is not connected to any payment. If you sell, of course, 
whether you are being paid right away or the next day it is 
the same. But if you distribute, as is mentioned in the 
definition, you do not expect any payment, immediate or 
later. You may expect that you will get some clients 
eventually. But you do not have to prove against the man 
who distributes that he is going to receive any payment 
for it, then and there or later. Distributing is isolated, I 
would say, from any compensation or payment of any 
kind. If you distribute, you are going to be convicted. This 
is the point. 

In regard to the cases that have been mentioned, practi- 
cally all except that blockbuster of a case mentioned by 
Senator Mcllraith, had to do with distribution. I say that if 
you have evidence of distribution—that is, of giving—to 
several people, then you have evidence sufficient to obtain 
a conviction of trafficking, and you do not need the word 
“sive” for that purpose. 


Now Senator Mcllraith has brought forth his massive 
argument of giving a ton of hashish for nothing. Of course, 
that is a problem which the judges can assess. I do not 
believe anyone could convince a judge that he has “given” 
a ton of hashish. That would be worth a considerable sum 
on the black market, and could in no way be considered a 
small gift. A gift of one ton of hashish is an incredible 
proposition. So surely you are not really trying to con- 
vince me, Senator Mcllraith, that there is anything serious 
in that aspect of your argument. 


@ (1450) 


Senator MclIlraith: May I answer that question right 
now? If the honourable senator will read the judgment in 
the New Brunswick case which I referred to—and I have a 
copy of it here which I can lend him—he will see that that 
is the very point dealt with. If the ton of hashish was 
given to the one man, the one person, there could be no 
conviction when using only the word “distribute.” It is not 
a distribution, and the case is squarely on the point. 


Senator Flynn: I am afraid I would not have the same 
confidence in this judgment that Senator MclIlraith seems 
to have. I am quite convinced that it would be quashed, 
because it is nonsense. After all, you have to assume that 
judges are capable of a bit of commonsense, and you have 
to assume the same with respect to the Senate also, Sena- 
tor Mcllraith. 
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Senator MclIlraith: Would the honourable senator not 
admit that the judgment of the New Brunswick Court of 
Appeal is the law and is binding? 


Senator Flynn: No. If the Supreme Court of Canada 
confirmed such a judgment, I would. But I am quite 
certain that what you are giving as the judgment was not 
the judgment but was merely a comment, an aside, in the 
judgment. 


Senator MclIlraith: No, that is not the case. That was 
the judgment in Regina vs. Christiansen in the New Bruns- 
wick Court of Appeal. 


Senator Flynn: Surely the question before the court did 
not concern a gift of one ton of hashish. That expression 
was a mere comment by the judge, and it is as silly from 
the judge as it would be from anyone else, and it could not 
possibly be the basis for the judgment. For God’s sake, 
who are you trying to kid? 


Senator MclIlraith: The meaning of the word “distrib- 
ute” is the basis of the judgment. I have the judgment 
here. 


Senator Flynn: The case did not involve the giving of a 
gift of one ton of hashish, did it? 


Senator MclIlraith: It involved the gift of one cube of 
hashish to one person. 


Senator Flynn: So it was not a ton. 


Senator MclIlraith: The whole point is that there could 
not be a conviction because that was not a distribution. 
The word “give” was not used in the charge laid, and the 
word “give” had to be used, otherwise there could not bea 
conviction. That is the very point. 


Senator Flynn: The judge was not deciding that even if 
the accused had given one ton of hashish he could not be 
convicted. 


Senator MclIlraith: Yes. 


Senator Flynn: No. And that is not the point because 
the fact is that a mere cube is not a ton, and you cannot 
possibly extend that judgment, or the meaning of that 
judgment, in the way which you suggest in order to 
bolster your argument. The judge cannot do that, and 
neither can you. You must think we are a bunch of credu- 
lous children if you think that we would believe for one 
moment that the meaning of this judgment could be 
extended to apply to a case in which the accused, having 
given one ton of hashish, would, because he had “given” it, 
be acquitted. That is ridiculous. I challenge anyone here 
with any experience before the criminal courts to sustain 
that argument. If a judge made those remarks, they were 
by way of obiter dictum. 

Honourable senators, removing the word “give” does not 
create any real problem, except in the case where the only 
evidence you have against the trafficker is one instance of 
his giving marihuana to a friend. But if he had really been 
trafficking you would have evidence of a plural operation, 
just as described by Senator Mcllraith. 

Indeed, what I did find laudable in the remarks of 
Senator Mcllraith was the fact that he was really proving 
my point that, if you have the evidence of a plural opera- 


tion, you do not need the word “give”. The word “distrib- 
ute” is sufficient. 


Senator Denis: It might be hard to prove, though. 


Senator Flynn: If it is your intention to prove traffick- 
ing against a person with but the slim evidence of one 
small gift, do you not think that would be unfair—even to 
this man? I mean to say, if you do not have evidence, you 
do not have evidence and that is all there is to it. It has 
always been a principle in our law that it would be better 
to let a guilty person go free than to convict an innocent 
person. 


Senator Greene: Would the honourable senator permit a 
question? If I understand him correctly, he is saying that a 
professional trafficker who seduces one young person by 
giving him hashish should go free unless it can be proved 
that he seduced more than one. Is that correct? 


Senator Flynn: Possibly, yes. My friend seems to think 
he has a strong argument there. But the point is, how 
would anyone be able to make a judgment based on that 
mere fact of one act of giving unless it was possible to 
establish otherwise that that person was a trafficker? If 
you do establish otherwise that he is a trafficker, then you 
cannot say by the mere evidence of one gift of one joint 
that he is a trafficker. That is what you are trying to make 
us assent to here. You are trying to suggest that even 
though the evidence does not show any trafficking by a 
particular person, because you know from other evidence 
you have that he is a trafficker, that should be sufficient 
to convict him. Well, that is really against all principles of 
criminal law. It is against all principles of simple justice. I 
cannot agree to that. It is not because someone is other- 
wise a bad character that you should be able to convict 
him of a crime he has not committed. Surely, Senator 
Greene, you are not suggesting to the Senate that you 
would want to convict someone because of the mere fact 
he had given someone else a joint? That would be going 
exactly against the argument put forward by Senator 
Laird and Senator Goldenberg, that no prosecution would 
be taken on the basis of the evidence of the gift of one 
joint. Are you now saying exactly the contrary? Remem- 
ber that the rule has to be applicable to all. The principle 
must be that a person is innocent until he is proven guilty, 
and that principle must apply as much in the case you 
have mentioned as in any other case. We must be fair not 
only in the application of the law but in the drafting of the 
law. To me that is the main thing. 

The basis for Senator Asselin’s amendment is to be 
found in the facts collected by the Le Dain Commission, 
together with their specific recommendation. That is one 
point. The second point is that the problems you have with 
regard to removing the word “give” are resolved by the 
word “distribute” in practically all cases. Certainly, the 
problem of giving a large quantity cannot be accepted by 
the court as a defence. 

Finally, let me deal with those who oppose the argument 
because they are against the bill. Senator Heath said 
yesterday that she is against the bill, so I understand her 
argument on the amendment. If one is against the bill, one 
is against the amendment. After all, what is this bill 
meant to accomplish? It is meant to remove marihuana 
from the Narcotic Control Act. The government is asking 
Parliament to lessen the severity or the importance of the 
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offence of using marihuana, and it is saying, “Take it 
away from the Narcotic Control Act, and put it under the 
Food and Drugs Act.” Since the definition in the Narcotic 
Control Act includes the word “give”, and since under the 
Food and Drugs Act the definition does not mention the 
word “give” but provides for distribution, then if you are 
really sincere in approving the bill you have to approve 
the amendment. If you are against the bill, as Senator 
Heath is, then you must vote against this amendment as 
you will against the bill. If you do not like the lessening of 
the offence, vote against the amendment, but later on vote 
against the bill. If you transfer the offence from one act to 
the other while maintaining its severity with regard to the 
minimum evidence that should be adduced, you will not be 
acting logically. You will be indulging in mere 
window-dressing. 


@ (1500) 


I am very much afraid, personally, that the whole bill is 
simply window-dressing. But if it is not window-dressing, 
if you believe that it is too severe to keep marihuana 
under the Narcotic Control Act and you want to transfer it 
to the Food and Drugs Act, then, by Jove, be logical; accept 
the definition in the Food and Drugs Act, and remove the 
word “give” from the definition of trafficking to be found 
in this bill. However, if you are more concerned about the 
accused and his basic rights than you are about making it 
easier for the police to obtain convictions in marihuana 
cases, or making it easier for certain people to use the 
word “give” for purposes of blackmail, or making it easier 
for a judge who has no more judgment than to say that he 
would not be able to convict someone who gave a ton of 
hashish because it was alleged to have been a gift, you will 
have to accept Senator Asselin’s amendment. And I sug- 
gest to you, honourable senators, that you should either 
vote for the amendment and then support the bill after- 
wards, or vote against the amendment but later on be 
logical and vote against the whole bill. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, it has been 
interesting to listen to the arguments advanced from vari- 
ous parts of the chamber. I would now like to include a 
few brief thoughts of my own on the question before us. 


I would remind honourable senators that according to 
testimony given to the committee which considered this 
proposed legislation, the removal of the word “give” from 
the definition of trafficking would have the effect of 
hamstringing the efforts of police forces across the coun- 
try. This is the testimony that was presented to that 
committee by those witnesses who spoke to the point. 


Senator Flynn: Are you speaking for the government 
now? 


Senator Perrault: If we say that possession of cannabis 
is an offence and that it is similarly an offence to traffic in 
this drug, surely the police must be given adequate means 
to enforce the wishes of Parliament. 


All of us in this chamber have a great deal of respect for 
the RCMP, and we are not unmindful of the terrible 
problem which they face, especially in cities like Vancou- 
ver, Montreal and Toronto, as well as other centres. They 
felt that “giving” the drug constitutes an integral part of 
trafficking. This is the view of the police forces charged 


(Senator Flynn.] 


with the grave responsibility of fighting the problem of 
drug usage in our society. 


Senator Choquette: May I ask my honourable friend a 
question? 


Senator Perrault: May I complete my statement first? I 
do not resist questions, but I do want to get my views 
before you. Then I would be pleased to answer the 
question. 


Senator Flynn: Is it a personal viewpoint, or the view- 
point of the government? 


Senator Perrault: It is rather interesting for me to hear 
the Leader of the Opposition taking a position in this 
chamber this afternoon which can only be construed by 
many Canadians from coast to coast as a softening of the 
attitude toward the use of drugs in this country. I think 
there is a responsibility that devolves upon the Leader of 
the Opposition to give leadership in this country at the 
present time, because presently he is speaking for a great 
national party, a party which has expressed concern over 
this drug problem. 


Please deal with the question at issue. 


Senator Flynn: I am asking if you are expressing your 
own personal view, or if you are speaking for the govern- 
ment. At least you should have the courage to say yes or 
no. 


Senator Perrault: I am making a statement of my views 
on this particular question—views which, perhaps, may be 
reflected by a majority in this chamber. 


Senator Flynn: What about the government? 
Senator McDonald: They will look after it. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I rather think 
that when certain senators opposite believe they may be in 
some trouble, they engage in a series of interruptions. We 
listened carefully to what they had to say on this sub- 
ject—and they advanced some very thoughtful ideas—and 
I think they should not be unduly sensitive about opinions 
expressed from other parts of this chamber. 


As I said, the RCMP feel that the giving of the drug 
constitutes an integral part of the offence of trafficking. 
To have to depend on actually seeing the transfer of 
money as proof of trafficking would give rise to a situa- 
tion where those engaged in a transaction of this kind 
could simply put money in a safety deposit vault, or a 
bank, or make payment in some other form. I think some 
members are being very naive about the ingenuity of those 
organized commercial dealers in drugs who have moved 
into the cannabis trade in a big way and have made it a 
multi-million dollar business in many parts of Canada. 
Let us not give them any breaks. Let us not give them any 
other advantages, because they enjoy enough now to 
enable them to move about all too freely. 


Senator Flynn: Then withdraw the bill. 


Senator Choquette: Are you ready to accept my ques- 
tion on that very point? I will be very brief. 


Your argument, as I follow it—and you are trying to 
convince us—is that if the police ask us to do this, we 
should bow to them and grant their request. Do you 
remember the wire-tapping bill? 
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Senator Perrault: That is not a question; it is an obser- 
vation. If the honourable senator wishes to engage in the 
debate he will have an opportunity to do so. 


Senator Choquette: Do you remember the wire-tapping 
bill? 


Senator Perrault: I think the attitude of the Opposition 
appears to be: Do not confuse us with the facts; our minds 
are made up. 


Senator Flynn: Well, we know that about you. 


Senator Perrault: The attitude is: never let the facts 
stand in the way of a good argument. 


We heard the Opposition earlier this afternoon, when 
the thoughtful comments of Senator Mcllraith were pre- 
sented to this chamber. The allegation was that the case of 
Regina vs. Christiansen is totally irrelevant to the matter 
before us. The fact is that certain aspects of the case met 
quite adequately some of the arguments we have heard 
from the Opposition today. 


The headnote of this case, as one honourable senator 
pointed out, begins with the words: 


Indictment—Accused charged with trafficking in 
narcotic by distributing—Evidence disclosing giving 
as means—Whether trial Judge should amend on own 
motion—Responsibility for correctness of indictment 
that of Crown counsel— 


And so on. It might be useful for some members of this 
chamber to read this judgment. 


Senator Flynn: As long as you can understand it. 


Senator Perrault: One of the presiding jurists stated as 
follows: 


The dictionary definition of “distribution” is an 
apportioning among many. In this case, the hashish 
was given to W. for his own use—none of the others 
present was to receive a share. Therefore there was no 
distribution as alleged and the acquittal must stand. 


Senator Flynn: That is what I said. 


Senator Perrault: “The acquittal must stand.” But the 
judgment points out that a quantity of narcotics, or hash- 
ish, was given to the accused, and he proceeded to make a 
quantity of marihuana cigarettes out of the marihuana 
which he had received. Are we to assume that this is not to 
be an offence under the law? 


Senator Flynn: An offence of possession. 


Senator Perrault: Should it not have been an offence 
for a substantial quantity of marihuana to have been 
given to a member of an army barracks in the Maritimes? 
That is the nature of this case. 


Senator Flynn: What is the quantity? We do not know. 


Senator Perrault: Whatever the quantity was, it made a 
number of cigarettes. 


Senator Flynn: A number, yes. 


Senator Perrault: It was great generosity on the part of 
the distributor of marihuana to have given this chap, who 
was associated with many other soldiers in this particular 
military situation, a number of cigarettes “for his own 
use.” Nevertheless, because it was alleged it was given 


only for his own use—only given to him—the charge was 
dismissed. 


Senator Flynn: But the purpose of the bill is to provide 
for simple possession to be deemed to be not a very serious 
offence, as it used to be. The Honourable Leader of the 
Government should understand the purpose of the bill. 


@ (1510) 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I wish that the 
Honourable Leader of the Opposition would learn to 
wiggle sitting down. 


Senator Flynn: Well, you do all your wiggling standing 
up. 

Senator Perrault: To have to depend upon actually 
seeing the transfer of money as proof of trafficking would 
give rise to the situation where those engaged in a transac- 
tion could simply deposit payments in a bank account or 
safety-deposit box, or something of the kind. What about a 
young person who simply passes a “joint” to a friend? 
Such a situation has been referred to by some honourable 
senators. This question was considered closely during the 
committee hearings, as a glance at the transcript of the 
committee proceedings will indicate. I think it may be 
useful to quote from the testimony of Mr. Landry, the 
Montreal Regional Director of the Department of Justice, 
to the Senate committee on April 29, 1975. This is what he 
said: 

Mr. Halprin has seven years’ experience in Vancou- 
ver and I have ten years’ experience. I have been in 
Montreal since 1965 and have lived through all these 
cases personally for quite a period of time, and I have 
yet to see a case where someone has been charged 
with trafficking because he gave a cigarette or drug to 
a person. 

I suggest, honourable senators, that Mr. Landry and Mr. 
Halprin have had a considerably greater amount of experi- 
ence in cases of this kind than most members of this 
chamber. These were experts invited to testify before the 
committee. Then he went on to say this: 


It is very easy to say, academically speaking, that 
would be the crime of trafficking, but how do you 
prove it? I have still to run across a case where I have 
the evidence of such an event happening. It may have 
occurred rarely in Canada, where an undercover agent 
was given a drug and the person giving it was charged 
with trafficking, but it is a very unusual situation for 
the very reason that you cannot prove that. On the 
other hand, it may facilitate prosecution in certain 
circumstances, where people could easily defend 
themselves by saying, “I did not intend to sell it. I had 
five pounds but I only intended to give it to friends 
from time to time.” 


This is exactly the basis of the case cited by Senator 
MclIlraith—the case from New Brunswick. That is exactly 
how the accused in the case in New Brunswick was acquit- 
ted. Mr. Landry continued: 

By having the word “give” in the definition of traf- 
ficking, that would not be an excuse on a possession 
for the purpose of trafficking charge. I have yet in my 
jurisdiction to see a case for a straight offence of 
trafficking by somebody giving the drug to another 
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person, because you never get that. I have never heard 
of such a case happening. 


So the point that is being made, and has been made by 
other speakers with great expertise in the law, is that 
while it may do some damage to remove it, it does abso- 
lutely no harm whatever to leave it in, and we do not want 
to give encouragement to those who are making substan- 
tial incomes by trafficking in human misery, such as is 
taking place from coast to coast in Canada by those 
engaged in a great commercial exploitation of human 
weakness. This is precisely what we are doing. 


Senator Flynn: How can you reconcile this testimony, 
where they say that not a single case has been based on a 
single operation, with the idea that it would be helpful 
since the word is there? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, let me repeat 
again what has been said here earlier. 


Senator Flynn: No, don’t repeat it; explain it. 


Senator Perrault: In those cases where a technical 
defence can be entered— 


Senator Flynn: It has not happened. 


Senator Perrault: —the people charged with law 
enforcement in this country say that this kind of defence 
could be entered conceivably— 


Senator Flynn: Could! 


Senator Perrault: Yes, “could.” You are talking in terms 
of protecting a young person who is an innocent dupe. 
There has yet to be a case in Canada where a person of 
that kind has faced a major penalty for what is regarded 
as a minor offence. But the law-enforcement officials say 
that we must not allow any escape hatches for those who 
are using the presence of that word “give” for the exploita- 
tion of many people, and are really engaged in the process 
of trafficking. 


Honourable senators, we are told that in cases such as 
the one I have mentioned involving the giving of a few 
“joints,” the persons involved are never, or virtually 
never, charged with trafficking but are charged instead 
with simple possession. 


There is one very important point which perhaps has 
not been made clear enough in this debate, and that is that 
the court has the final say, for under Bill S-19 the court 
will now have the option of using the discretion provided 
it under section 662.1 of the Criminal Code to give an 
absolute or conditional discharge. Honourable senators 
should be reminded—particularly those who are worried 
that certain prosecutors will interpret the definition of 
trafficking very strictly and lay a charge of trafficking for 
the transfer of one “joint,” if I might use an extreme 
example; I know that this is of concern to some senators— 
that in these cases the judge can give an absolute or 
conditional discharge. There is this balance in the discre- 
tionary power of the court to grant a discharge as its sees 
fits 

Honourable senators, I think we should keep the word 
“sive” in the definition of trafficking to enable our police 
forces to enforce the wishes of this Parliament with 
respect to the control of cannabis. We should not impede 
the efforts of our police forces to try to convict the profes- 


{Senator Perrault. ] 


sional trafficker, and we should do nothing here which 
might provide any kind of moral encouragement for those 
who are reaping a vast dividend from the exploitation of 
human tragedy. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Flynn: May I ask a question? My honourable 
friend referred to the testimony of some experts. Does he 
not agree that those experts were opposed entirely to the 
bill? In fact, if the honourable senator says that we should 
not do anything to encourage these people, then the only 
logical attitude would be to vote against the bill. Does he 
realize that? 


Senator Perrault: These witnesses were not opposed to 
the bill. But it seems to me, honourable senators, to be 
rather persuasive evidence indeed when the hard-pressed 
police forces of this country, together with those people 
who deal with the charges every day in the courts, are of 
the view that it would weaken their efforts if that word 
were removed from this legislation. 


Senator Choquette: But that is what they told us in 
connection with wire-tapping, and you discarded it. Do 
you remember that? The police begged us to leave section 
90 in that measure. 


Senator Flynn: To vote against the bill was to vote 
against the police. 
Some Hon. Senators: Let us have the vote. Question. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Goldenberg, seconded by Hon- 
ourable Senator Cottreau, that this report be now adopted. 


In amendment, it is moved by the Honourable Senator 
Asselin, P.C., seconded by the Honourable Senator Cho- 
quette, that the report be not now adopted but that it be 
amended by adding thereto the following amendment: 


9. Page 4, line 22: Strike out the word “give”. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion in amendment? 


Some Hon. Senators: Yes. 
Some Hon. Senators: No. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Those who are in favour of 
Senator Asselin’s motion in amendment will please say 


6sé ” 


yea”. 
Some Hon. Senators: Yea. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Those who are against Senator 
Asselin’s motion in amendment will please say “nay”. 


Some Hon. Senators: Nay. 

The Hon. the Speaker: In my opinion the “nays” have 
it. 

And more than two honourable senators having risen. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Please call in the senators. 


@ (1520) 


Motion in amendment of Senator Asselin negatived on 
the following division: 
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, YEAS 

The Honourable Senators 
Argue Grosart 
Asselin Haig 
Bélisle Lafond 
Blois Neiman 
Choquette O’Leary 
Flynn Phillips—13. 
Fournier (Madawaska- 

Restigouche) 
NAYS 

The Honourable Senators 
Barrow Graham 
Basha Greene 
Cameron Hastings 
Carter Heath 
Cook Inman 
Cottreau Macnaughton 
Denis McDonald 
Deschatelets Mcllraith 
Duggan Norrie 
Eudes Perrault 
Everett Petten 
Fournier (Restigouche- Riley 

Gloucester) Robichaud—26. 

Goldenberg 


The Hon. the Speaker: I declare the motion in amend- 
ment lost. 


Shall the main motion for the adoption of the report 
carry? 


Senator Flynn: I move the adjournment of the debate. 


Hon. A. E. Haddon Heath: Honourable senators, before 
we adjourn, I wonder if I may speak to the main motion? 
As a senator from Western Canada I would feel very much 
remiss in my duty if I did not make some contribution this 
afternoon. 


When we were asked to give approval in principle to Bill 
S-19 I was one of the reluctant ones. I felt that the 
principle involved was that of reducing the penalties that 
obtain with respect to cannabis offences. However, the 
view prevailed at that time that we were simply changing 
the law regarding cannabis, and that the law dealing with 
cannabis did need some change. So I accepted that view, 
and reluctantly went along with the idea of pursuing the 
matter, and of giving the bill approval in principle. 


@ (1530) 


The good thing which came out of that was that the bill 
was referred to the Standing Senate Committee on Legal 
and Constitutional Affairs, under the able chairmanship 
of Senator Goldenberg. The committee heard scientific 
and legal evidence, as well as evidence of new develop- 


ments that hitherto we had not been aware of. It was a 
hard-working committee, conscientious and diligent. I 
therefore regret that I cannot concur with many of the 
committee’s recommendations. 


There is perhaps a sense of being overwhelmed by the 
amount of material that we considered, the amount of 
evidence brought forward. I must confess a sense of being 
underwhelmed by the provisions of the bill being proposed 
at this time. 


We are in a crisis situation with regard to the whole 
drug scene in Canada. One need not come from Western 
Canada to know that it is an epidemic situation. 


What does Bill S-19 do in a forward, productive and 
practical way? I have the feeling that Bill S-19 is engrav- 
ing in stone the actual judgments being brought down 
today by our courts under the Narcotic Control Act. I 
suppose it shows a great vote of confidence in our judicial 
system, to the extent that what our judges deliver as 
verdicts are considered to be something that should be 
written into statute law. In my opinion, that is not the 
right approach at this time, and will do nothing to amelio- 
rate the crisis situation now facing us. 


Prior to taking part in the debate, I asked myself the 
question: Does Bill S-19 make it more, or less, likely that 
young children will be given access to a dangerous drug; 
does it make it more, or less, likely that those who supply 
or profit from a dangerous drug will continue their ugly 
trade; does it make it more, or less, likely that youngsters 
will be introduced to a variety of drugs; does it make it 
more, or less, likely that the police can apprehend the 
hardened criminal, that the courts can convict him, and 
that the court’s ruling will be sustained? I have to say that 
Bill S-19 does not go very far in redirecting, putting a 
thrust to, the attack on the current drug problem. The 
aims of such a bill should be to make it unattractive to 
anyone who wants to experiment with cannabis or to 
persuade other people to use it. It should be utterly ruin- 
ous to cultivate, traffic, export or import cannabis. 


It is 10 years since the drug problem really assumed 
proportions that caused people to become concerned, and 
by a tremendous effort of coordination and cooperation 
with various police forces throughout the country we are 
gradually gaining control over it. The operative word is 
“control.” We are not stamping it out. Possibly we must 
now consider the problem as we do an infectious disease, 
such as cholera. In the case of cholera, we would first 
control it, we hope, and then hopefully eradicate it. As 
legislators, what are we doing with Bill S-19? Are we 
doing everything we can, first, to control, and then eradi- 
cate? In fact, are we doing anything at all with Bill S-19? 


I will not go into the proposals—honourable senators 
have had them clearly explained—dealing with possession, 
and how they differ from present practices only in degree 
and not in method or philosophy. After attending many of 
the committee hearings, and knowing the concern of sena- 
tors is very much with the younger element of the popula- 
tion, I ask: Are we, in fact, giving them sufficient protec- 
tion? We already have done that by Part II of the Narcotic 
Control Act, which has never been proclaimed. There is all 
the structure necessary, ready to be put into operation, so 
that there could be some compulsory education, medical 
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treatment, or whatever is necessary to look after first 
offenders. 


What good does it do to impose a fine of $500, or, if they 
cannot pay, to jail them for three months? It has been 
clearly established that jail will do nothing for them, and 
a fine of $500 will probably lead them to do who knows 
what in order to get the money. 


@ (1540) 


Part II of the Narcotic Control Act provides for preven- 
tive detention for a person convicted of trafficking, 
possession for the purpose of trafficking, and importing or 
exporting, where that person has been previously convict- 
ed of these offences. The sentence is to be served in a 
penitentiary for an indefinite period in lieu of any other 
sentence that could be imposed. That provision, by the 
way, was passed in 1961 and was heralded as a major new 
policy in Canadian drug legislation. It is to be found in 
section 15 of the Narcotic Control Act. 


Under section 16, a person charged with possession may 
be remanded for observation for seven days. Possession 
for the purpose of trafficking, importing and exporting are 
also included in this section. If the individual is convicted, 
then under section 17 he or she may be sentenced to 
custody for treatment for an indeterminate period if, on 
the basis of the evidence adduced, he or she is found to be 
a narcotic addict. 


Section 2 of the act defines a narcotic addict as follows: 


“narcotic addict” means a person who through the use 
of narcotics, 


(a) has developed a desire or need to continue to take 
a narcotic, or 


(b) has developed a psychological or physical depend- 
ence upon the effect of a narcotic. 


The provision for compulsory treatment has never been 
proclaimed. I have been unable to discover why. It seems 
to me that with the framework already available it would 
not be too difficult to do something constructive to stem 
the increase in drug addiction, and the crimes that are 
perpetrated as a result of drug addiction. 


After reviewing all of the evidence I could not help but 
get the feeling that it was as if somebody had said, “Look, 
we have to do something about the Le Dain Commission 
recommendations. Come on, you chaps, whip up some 
legislation.” 


It does not seem to me, having heard the evidence and 
having looked at what is already in place, and seeing how 
very similar those recommendations are to what is already 
in the Narcotic Control Act, that we are not going to go far 
enough with what a distinguished legal counsel referred to 
the other day as “tiddlywink” legislation. In my opinion, 
events have overtaken the report of the Le Dain Commis- 
sion. Much in the way of new evidence has come forward 
since 1974. I think that if the Le Dain Commission were 
still sitting, its recommendations might take a different 
direction. 

One of the most difficult problems that we face is the 
lack of publicity given to the dangers inherent in canna- 
bis. It was evident in the testimony before the Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs Committee that information con- 

{Senator Heath.] 


cerning the dangers of cannabis is simply not reaching the 
public. 


One study conducted by Hardin B. Jones, Assistant 
Director, Donner Laboratory, University of California, 
Berkeley, showed that THC, the active component in can- 
nabis, is stored in the fatty tissue to an extent comparable 
to DDT. In other words, even a year after you stop using 
cannabis, the THC component is still in the fatty tissue of 
the brain, and so forth. I am not saying that those who use 
cannabis are fatheads. However, this information has 
come to light since 1974. 


We also had testimony from Professor Morton A. 
Stenchever, Chairman of the Department of Obstetrics 
and Gynecology, University of Utah Medical School, that 
the use of cannabis leads to chromosome damage. 


Canada has always been in the forefront, particularly 
with regard to food and drug regulations. We have always 
taken the position that the substance must be proven safe 
before it can be distributed in Canada. Other countries 
often put it the other way—that is, unless the product is 
proven harmful, they accept it for distribution. I prefer the 
Canadian way. 


In the event that we do proceed with Bill S-19—and I do 
not feel we would be doing the government a service by 
proceeding with it—there are one or two things I should 
like to mention on the practical side. Whether we adopt 
the proposed legislation or not, some of these suggestions 
may be pertinent to the Narcotic Control Act. 


First of all, we want very much to avoid a young offend- 
er’s ending up with a criminal record. If the individual’s 
age is 18 years or under, in most instances he or she would 
not have a criminal record because previous trials would 
have been in the juvenile courts. However, if the individu- 
al is beyond the age where he or she is considered a 
juvenile, Bill S-19 really does not accomplish all that much 
in the way of avoiding a criminal record. Under the pro- 
posed section 52 of the Food and Drugs Act, the Identifica- 
tion of Criminals Act will still apply, and it has to apply if 
we are going to have subsequent offenders. There has to 
be some means of identifying subsequent offenders. 


The subsequent offender section precludes a subsequent 
conviction in the case of an individual convicted of an 
offence in relation to one of the restricted or controlled 
drugs. In other words, if an individual has been convicted 
with respect to LSD, he would not go under the category 
of a subsequent offender for the purposes of Bill S-19. I 
think that is a serious oversight. 


I also feel that the provisions with respect to the pros- 
ecution of the offence of possession for the purpose of 
trafficking under the new section 53 should be reviewed, 
as that procedure, from a practical point of view, is cum- 
bersome, inconvenient, and out of keeping with the gener- 
al method of proof in a criminal proceeding. 


These are not my own words. I asked a distinguished 
counsel in British Columbia, who has also been a member 
of Parliament for many years, and a public-spirited man, 
to help me on this. He also suggested that the definition of 
“possession” be enlarged to create certain presumptions in 
favour of the Crown when drugs are found in a dwelling 
house normally occupied by the accused, in his clothing or 
belongings, or in any motor vehicle owned and being 
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operated by him at the time that the drugs were found. 
There are many countries in which the motor vehicle is 
the first thing confiscated if drugs are found in it. We do 
not seem to worry about that kind of thing at all. 


A definition of “possession” is not contained in the bill, 
but there is one in section 3 of the Criminal Code. I havea 
copy here, and I would ask that it form part of my remarks 
at this point. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Heath: It is as follows: 
(4) For the purposes of this Act, 


(a) a person has anything in possession when he has it 
in his personal possession or knowingly 


(i) has it in the actual possession or custody of 
another person, or 

(ii) has it in any place, whether or not that place 
belongs to or is occupied by him, for the use or 
benefit of himself or of another person; and 


(b) where one of two or more persons, with the 
knowledge and consent of the rest, has anything in his 
custody or possession, it shall be deemed to be in the 
custody and possession of each and all of them. 


Another aspect to note is that many people involved 
with both prosecuting and defending these cases would 
like to see cannabis defined more specifically. I know the 
Leader of the Government is aware of the problems we are 
having in British Columbia right now with respect to 
cannabis sativa. L. There are some interesting cases de- 
veloping on the West Coast with respect to that at this 
time. I think the legal community would like it to be more 
specifically defined. 

Another problem, from a practical point of view, arises 
with regard to certificates. The certificates mentioned in 
section 55 should be admissible without notice to the 
accused, subject to the right of the accused to cross-exam- 
ine as contemplated by section 55(2). 

@ (1550) 
There is a further matter. From the practical aspect, 


perhaps an adequate solution would be for the arresting 
officers, upon seizing the substance, to advise the accused 


that it would be analyzed and, if the analysis proved that 
the substance was an offending drug, evidence of same 
would be introduced by way of certificate pursuant to the 
statute, and that a copy of such certificate could be 
obtained prior to trial at his request. That would certainly 
speed these things up. I must say, from the aspect of legal 
activity, it is very difficult to serve these people, as they 
go under assumed names, and all kinds of delays take 
place, and that is holding up actions in the courts 
tremendously. 


There is a great deal more to be said, obviously. There is 
one thing which I have left out and which I hope some of 
my colleagues will deal with. This is the adverse publicity 
we have received through the press. At a Victoria school 
board meeting, an account of which I read in the Victoria 
Columnist, the problem of cannabis in the schools was 
discussed. School boards are comprised of pretty respon- 
sible people, I think you will agree. Those people came up 
with the idea: “The Senate is about to legalize marihuana, 
so why should we be concerned about it; they must know 
what they are doing.” This adverse publicity has been 
going all over the country ever since this bill was intro- 
duced. Until there is some good strong educational publici- 
ty about what we are trying to do, and preferably compul- 
sory education for young offenders, and until Part II of 
the Narcotic Control Act is proclaimed, I cannot see that 
we are making very much headway. 


Honourable senators, I would like to end on a more 
positive note. We are all now aware of the problem, of the 
dimensions of the problem, and of the choice that we have, 
and I feel confident that we will exercise whatever powers 
we have as responsibly as possible. 


On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, in giving the 
schedule of work for next week, I omitted to say that the 
Special Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations 
in the Public Service will meet on Thursday morning at 
9.30. Also, the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture 
will meet on Tuesday at 2 p.m., and not at 9.30 a.m. as I 
said earlier. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, June 10, at 8 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the names of Messrs. Brewin, 
Joyal and Caccia had been substituted for those of Mr. 
Gilbert, Miss Bégin and Mr. Landers, that the name of Mr. 
Kaplan had been substituted for that of Mr. Caccia, and 
that the name of Miss Bégin had been substituted for that 
of Mr. Joyal on the list of members appointed to serve on 
the Special Joint Committee on Immigration Policy. 


PETROLEUM ADMINISTRATION BILL 
CONCURRENCE BY COMMONS IN SENATE ADMENDMENTS 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that they had agreed to the amend- 
ments made by the Senate to Bill C-32, to impose a charge 
on the export of crude oil and certain petroleum products, 
to provide compensation for certain petroleum costs and to 
regulate the price of Canadian crude oil and natural gas in 
interprovincial and export trade, without amendment. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Final Report of the Tax Measures Review Commit- 
tee, dated June 1975, entitled: “Corporate Tax Meas- 
ures Review,” presented by the Minister of Finance. 

Copies of correspondence between officials of the 
Government of Canada and the Government of 
Manitoba relating to the Nelson River Transmission 
System. 

Report of operations under the Crop Insurance Act 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, pursuant to 
section 13 of the said Act, Chapter C-36, R.S.C., 1970. 


CANADIAN OVERSEAS TELECOMMUNICATION 
CORPORATION ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


Senator Perrault presented Bill S-27, to amend the 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation Act. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday, June 
2s, 


Motion agreed to. 


BROADCASTING 


APPEARANCE OF GERDA MUNSINGER ON CBC TELEVISION 
PROGRAM—NOTICE OF INQUIRY 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators— 
Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Forsey: I thank honourable senators very much. 
It is a great pleasure for me to be back after a sojourn in a 
much less agreeable milieu. 


I wish to give notice that on Thursday next, June 12, 
1975, I shall inquire of the government as follows: 


1. How much did the Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration pay Mrs. Gerda Munsinger for her appearance 
on the Barbara Frum program on CBC TV at 9 o’clock 
Saturday evening, June 7, 1975, 


(a) by way of expenses, 

(b) by way of fees? 

2. Has Mrs. Munsinger a record of criminal convic- 
tions in Canada? 


3. How long is she to be allowed to remain in 
Canada? 


I had intended to ask under what provisions of the 
Immigration Act she had been admitted, but I discovered 
on my return to the office yesterday that my friend and 
colleague Senator Molson had already anticipated me on 
that. 


4. Is it the intention of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation to present other persons of similar 
qualifications on this program at public expense? 


5. If so, what is the budget for such appearances? 


6. What criteria does the corporation use in selecting 
the people who are to appear on this program? 


7. Does the government consider that the presenta- 
tion of Mrs. Munsinger on this program is a proper use 
of public money? 


8. Does the government consider that the presenta- 
tion of Mrs. Munsinger on this program conforms with 
the CBC’s mandate as laid down in the Broadcasting 
Act? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, may I note the 
return to the Senate of the Honourable Senator Forsey, 
restored to his buoyant good health. He obviously has lost 
nothing in the way of vigour as a result of his brief 
incarceration in hospital. I want to assure him that the 
government will assiduously set forth to provide replies to 
the questions posed in his Notice of Inquiry. 
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Senator Walker: Would Senator Forsey elaborate? What 
does he mean by “qualifications”? 


Senator Flynn: What does he expect? 
Senator Walker: I know she is writing a biography. 


Senator Langlois: It is good publicity, anyway. 
@ (2010) 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(a), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting tomorrow, Wednesday, June 11, 1975, 
and that rule 76(4) be suspended in relation thereto. 


Senator Asselin: Explain. 


Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, may I offer an 
explanation for this motion? Tomorrow the Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce will deal first of all with 
Bill S-24, to incorporate the National Commercial Bank of 
Canada, and judging by the witnesses who will attend, it 
may take some time to complete our consideration of that 
bill. Then, with the aid of our experts, we will resume our 
study of the subject matter of Bill C-60, respecting bank- 
ruptcy and insolvency. Then we will resume our study of 
the subject matter of Bill C-2, the competition legislation 
in the light of the more recent developments in that area. I 
expect that we may be engaged most of the day in dealing 
with these items of business. 


Motion agreed to. 


AGRICULTURE 
CHANGE IN COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Grosart, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Mac- 
donald be substituted for that of the Honourable 
Senator Welch on the list of senators serving on the 
Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture. 


Motion agreed to. 


VICTORIA MEMORIAL MUSEUM 
RUMOURED CHANGE OF NAME—QUESTION 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I have a very 
simple question for the Leader of the Government. Is it 
the intention of the government, as I have heard 
rumoured, to remove the word “Victoria” from the name 
of the museum at the foot of Metcalfe Street? I would add 
to my question my hope that if this is done it will not be 
changed to ‘“Muscan’—as so many things are being 
changed in this fashion nowadays. But I should like to 
know if there is any truth in the rumour. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, that particular 
rumour has not been brought to my attention. I would be 


interested to know the source of the honourable senator’s 
information. However, be that as it may, I shall conduct 
the appropriate inquiries and attempt to ascertain the 
truth or falsehood of the rumour. 


TRANSPORT 
FEED FREIGHT ASSISTANCE—QUESTION 


Senator Norrie: Honourable senators, I have had several 
inquiries about freight assistance for feed in the Mari- 
times, and I have not been able to find any reference to 
nor have I been able to acquire any information about the 
introduction of a new bill concerning feed freight assist- 
ance. A question was asked in the House of Commons 
yesterday about a change in policy, and the response from 
Mr. Sharp was that there was none that he knew of. 


When the new feed grains policy was announced on May 
22, 1974, the federal government promised that feed freight 
assistance in the Atlantic provinces and eastern Quebec 
would not be changed unless a high degree of self-suffic- 
iency in grain production was achieved there. Can the 
Leader of the Government in the Senate assure the Senate 
that this is still government policy and that no changes 
whatsoever are being contemplated before self-sufficiency 
is achieved? In other words, as long as the Atlantic prov- 
inces must import feed grain, the freight subsidy will be 
paid. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I hope I may 
take that question as notice. It is rather detailed and I will 
obtain the reply as quickly as possible. 


Senator Flynn: We hope you will. 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
PARDON GRANTED TO DEDE DESJARDINS—QUESTION 


Senator Molson: Honourable senators, I would like to 
ask the Leader of the Government if he could throw any 
light on the pardon granted to Dédé Desjardins, who has 
become very famous in my province as one of the key 
figures in the construction industry. He must have been 
convicted of some criminal offence, because he was appar- 
ently granted a pardon. This was after figuring promi- 
nently in the inquiry into the difficulties of our construc- 
tion industry in Quebec. I gather that he has now been 
rehired as a consultant, although he is considered by many 
as being one of the most sinister figures on the Quebec 
scene. 


I would ask specifically the charge of which he was 
convicted, how he was granted a pardon, on whose recom- 
mendation it was granted and when? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, it is my under- 
standing that an inquiry along similar lines has gone 
forward to the government from the honourable Premier 
of Quebec. To my knowledge, he has not yet received a 
reply. I shall undertake inquiries of my own, however, in 
an attempt to enlighten the Senate. 
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BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, I should like to 
direct a question to the Chief Government Whip, Senator 
Petten. 


Senator Flynn: The Whip; no, you cannot. 


Senator Argue: As I read the rules, one senator may ask 
another senator a question. Anyway, I intend to try. 


As the Whip is well aware, he has been standing for 
some weeks now the order for the resumption of the 
debate on my motion for second reading of Bill S-23, to 
amend the National Defence Act and the Criminal Code 
(total abolition of capital punishment). Could he report to 
the chamber whether other senators are prepared to take 
part in this debate? I suggest to him that in light of the 
importance of this question, the Senate should be given an 
early opportunity to make a decision on it. 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, when I stood the 
order for the resumption of the debate on Senator Argue’s 
motion, certain senators had indicated their wish to speak 
to it. However, up to this point none has come forward. If 
no senator wishes to speak, I presume it would be in order 
for Senator Argue to close the debate. 


CRIMINAL CODE 


CHARGES OF ILLEGAL ABORTION—ACQUITTAL OF DR. HENRY 
MORGENTALER BY JURY—QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Senator Asselin: Honourable senators, since Dr. Henry 
Morgentaler has been acquitted twice on a charge of ille- 
gal abortion by a jury in Montreal, I would like to know if 
the government is disposed already to bring about amend- 
ments to the Criminal Code regarding abortions? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, there is no 
present inclination on the part of the government to 
change the laws and regulations with respect to abortions. 


Senator Flynn: Is there any possibility that a jury 
decision might change the law of the country? 


Senator Walker: No, that would be shocking. 
Senator Langlois: If it were the wrong decision. 


Senator Flynn: That is my question. 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
NOTICE OF MEETINGS—CORRECTION 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, before the 
Orders of the Day are proceeded with, I would like to call 
attention to an error in the Notice of Committee Meetings 
appended to the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate of 
Thursday, June 5. Notice was given of a meeting of the 
Standing Senate Committee on National Finance for the 
examination of the Manpower Division of the Department 
of Manpower and Immigration for 3.30 p.m. tomorrow. 
This notice should have been for 9.30 a.m., as indicated in 
the notices sent to honourable senators. 


@ (2020) 


FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 
NARCOTIC CONTROL ACT 
CRIMINAL CODE 


BILL TO AMEND—CONSIDERATION OF REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, June 5, the debate 
on the motion of Senator Goldenberg for the adoption of 
the report of the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs on Bill S-19, to amend the Food and 
Drugs Act, the Narcotic Control Act and the Criminal 
Code. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I was perhaps a 
little strict in asking that the debate be limited to Senator 
Asselin’s amendment. However, I did not wish the debate 
to be concluded last week because other senators, particu- 
larly Senator Manning, had indicated their desire to dis- 
cuss other aspects of the report. I understand that Senator 
Phillips is now ready to proceed, and with the consent of 
the house I yield to him or to any other honourable senator 
who wishes to speak. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, after Bill 
S-19 was introduced I was amazed to hear a radio com- 
mentator say that the so-called marihuana bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate because the House of Commons con- 
sidered the subject too hot to handle. 


I do not think anyone can criticize the standing Senate 
committee that dealt with Bill S-19. It provided a fair 
hearing to the various viewpoints, and earned the various 
compliments it received. I am not in complete agreement 
with the report, but I do not wish my remarks to be taken 
as criticism of the work of the committee. 


When the chairman presented his report in the Senate, 
various news media reported that the Senate had recom- 
mended an increase in the penalty for trafficking in 
marihuana. There may be a certain element of fact in this, 
if we compare what is in the bill with the amendment, but 
we must remember that the existing legislation provides 
life imprisonment for trafficking. 


The proposed new section 49 of the Food and Drugs Act 
provides two types of conviction for trafficking—sum- 
mary conviction and conviction upon indictment. The 
penalty for summary conviction is a fine of $1,000 or not 
more than 18 months in prison, or both. This is a very light 
penalty for trafficking in drugs, and the committee did not 
change this. Instead, it changed the penalty for conviction 
upon indictment, increasing it to a maximum term of 
imprisonment of 14 years less a day. 


Honourable senators, I believe there will be a great deal 
of plea bargaining, that 90 per cent of the convictions will 
be under the provision for summary conviction, and it will 
be 40 or 50 years before the pendulum swings back the 
other way and we find anyone receiving the maximum 
penalty. Therefore, we should not attempt to fool anyone 
by saying we have increased the penalty for trafficking. 

When the bill was introduced, the Solicitor General 
announced on television that the sentences of all those 
presently convicted of drug trafficking would be reviewed 
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to determine whether they would be eligible for parole. I 
wonder why drug traffickers are entitled to receive such 
preferential treatment. We should ask ourselves what 
these people will do when they are released. I cannot 
imagine anyone hiring them or providing any form of 
employment for them. The only thing they can do is return 
to trafficking in drugs. In fact, the Solicitor General left 
me with the impression that he was willing to pay Rivard 
overtime for the time he spent in prison. 


Senator Perrault’s argument on Senator Asselin’s 
amendment last Thursday was that we should assist the 
overworked and harassed police forces of this country, and 
that we should be very mindful of their request. I would 
remind the honourable Leader of the Government that one 
of the proposed amendments of the committee is to remove 
the minimum sentence in the new section 50 for importing 
or exporting drugs. 


Senator Goldenberg: Would the honourable senator 
allow a correction? 


Senator Phillips: Certainly. 


Senator Goldenberg: The honourable senator is con- 
stantly talking about “drugs.” This bill does not deal with 
drugs; it deals only with marihuana. It does not deal with 
any other drugs. 


Senator Phillips: You are quite right in that respect. I 
should be saying “cannabis” rather than “drugs.” 


Senator Perrault was very persuasive in his argument 
last Thursday. I hope he will be just as persuasive this 
evening and remind honourable senators that the RCMP, 
and many other police forces, requested that the minimum 
penalty under section 50 be retained. In fact, he might 
remind honourable senators that the RCMP opposes Bill 
S-19. 

I think everyone can share the sympathy of the commit- 
tee for the young offender who makes a mistake, the 
young person who tries a marihuana cigarette— 


Senator Asselin: A joint. 


Senator Phillips: —and gets caught, and who then has a 
criminal record. I was rather surprised to learn that very 
few of those entitled to a pardon have requested one. 
Perhaps this is a reflection on our court and legal system. 
Perhaps it is not what we believe it to be. 


If a first offender receives a discharge and, with that, a 
pardon, one is then moved to ask how he or she will be 
convicted of a subsequent offence? There would be no 
record. The Criminal Records Act provides that when a 
pardon is granted the record shall be sealed and kept by a 
commissioner, and only upon the consent of the Solicitor 
General can the record be unsealed. 

Bill S-19 will certainly make the smoking of marihuana 
much more acceptable, and we can therefore expect an 
increase in the number of cases coming before the courts. 
Do we expect that a judge or a Crown prosecutor will 
apply to the Solicitor General for permission to search the 
records to determine whether or not there was a previous 
conviction? 


I have heard some suggestion that fingerprinting, under 
the Identification of Criminals Act, may be used. Here 
again, I am left wondering whether we have sufficient 
personnel for this purpose. We should be able to identify 


those individuals who have appeared in court on a number 
of occasions so that they may not be in a position to claim 
repeatedly theirs is a first offence. I understand the com- 
mittee spent some time on this question, and I would 
appreciate a further explanation from the chairman when 
he closes the debate. 

@ (2030) 


Honourable senators, I have stated that I cannot support 
the report. I still believe the report allows Bill S-19 to 
become an illegitimate attempt to legitimize marihuana. 
[Translation | 


Hon. Azellus Denis: Honourable senators, I have only 
one more word to add. I am afraid to take a bad risk by 
heeding the advice found in the argument put forward by 
the Leader of the Opposition to the effect that those who 
voted against the amendment last Thursday should vote 
against the bill. I am going to follow his advice, for I feel 
that the bill is more lenient than the present legislation. 


I still believe in the good judgment of judges. I still 
believe in the good judgment of the Parole Board. I feel 
that it is their duty to decide whether the guilty should be 
sentenced to life imprisonment upon subsequent offences, 
and so on. 


It is almost with regret that I follow the advice of the 
Leader of the Opposition. 
[English | 

Hon. Ernest C. Manning: Honourable senators, may I 
make a few additional comments to the points I 
endeavoured to make during the debate on the amendment 
then before the house. 


All of us properly wish to extend to the committee that 
spent so long in examining this bill our appreciation for 
the depth of the study they made, the variety of witnesses 
they heard, and the time they spent in arriving at a 
decision on what is a very controversial and difficult 
matter. I say that with all sincerity, notwithstanding the 
fact that I cannot agree with their conclusions. 


In his report to the house, the chairman of the commit- 
tee, Senator Goldenberg, pointed out that the important 
recommendations of the committee boiled down to three. 
These have all been discussed in the debate that has 
already taken place. The committee recommends that the 
maximum penalty for trafficking be imprisonment for 14 
years less one day. The report states that this is an 
increase in the penalty proposed in the bill as introduced 
in this house. As I pointed out the other day, this is a 
rather misleading comparison, because the comparison 
should more properly be made with the law as it presently 
exists. As honourable senators are all aware, under the 
Narcotic Control Act the penalty for trafficking can be 
imprisonment for life, so the effect of this recommenda- 
tion is to reduce the maximum penalty for trafficking 
from life to 14 years less one day. 


I do not want to repeat what I have already said on this 
subject, other than to stress once more that in assessing 
this matter many Canadian people share the view that 
cannabis in itself is not the serious problem. If it were 
something that could be isolated from the total drug sub- 
culture, I do not think we would be discussing the points 
that have occupied our time in this debate. The great 
concern in this matter is that cannabis is an introductory 
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drug—if you can call it a drug—that is used, perhaps more 
than any other substance, to introduce young people to the 
drug subculture. 

Senator Asselin: What about alcohol? 


Senator Manning: I do not want to get on to the subject 
of alcohol. I think you would have to admit that the 
damage resulting from alcohol is far more excessive than 
that caused by people smoking marihuana. That is not the 
question before us. 

My point is that there is plenty of evidence that a large 
percentage of young people who do become addicted to 
hard drugs start with the smoking of marihuana cigarettes 
or using marihuana in some form. It is not that it is 
addictive and leads to other drugs by reason of being 
addictive; but it is an introduction to what has become 
recognized by everyone as the drug subculture. We all 
know the attitude of young people. They want to keep up 
to their peers and it may seem quite smart when they start 
out smoking a few marihuana cigarettes. But it is not long 
before someone says, “How long are you going to be 
content with that kid stuff; why don’t you do something 
really sophisticated?” It is at that stage that many young 
people start experimenting with hard drugs, which leads 
to the devastating effects with which we are all familiar. 
It is for this reason, above all else, that I feel that for 
anybody found guilty of trafficking in a substance that 
introduces young people to the drug subculture, the penal- 
ty of life imprisonment is not too severe. 


I know the answer quite often given, and it has been 
given in this house, is that it is only a theoretical penalty, 
because the courts will never impose a life sentence. I 
regret that that is all too true. But surely that should not 
detract from the people’s representatives in Parliament 
expressing the public will in this matter. Surely that must 
be some guide to the courts as to how concerned parents 
feel about an action that can have such far-reaching seri- 
ous results. 


On the second amendment, I am not going to spend 
much time. It is the removal of the minimum penalty on 
conviction for the importing or exporting of cannabis. I 
have difficulty in finding any valid reason why the mini- 
mum penalty should be reduced. I do not think this is a 
major amendment, because the court has discretion to 
impose whatever penalty it thinks fit and the minimum 
probably has very little practical significance. I merely 
repeat that I see no valid reason for its removal. 

The third recommendation is that in cases of absolute or 
conditional discharge a complete pardon should be auto- 
matic in order to remove the criminal record. We all 
understand and appreciate the thinking of the committee 
that is behind that recommendation. It is a very sad and a 
very undesirable thing to have a lot of young people 
saddled with a criminal record, especially a first offender. 
But while a great many people would agree that there 
should be a provision to get rid of a criminal record in 
cases of this kind, there are also many people who would 
question seriously whether the unconditional and auto- 
matic pardon is desirable or even beneficial for first time 
offenders. Certainly provision should be made for a 
pardon; certainly the process should be made as simple as 
possible, as uncomplicated as possible, and it should not 
subject the first time offender to harassment through 
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extensive police investigation—which is one of the reasons 
given by the committee why not many first time offenders 
apply for a pardon. Nevertheless, I think it is reasonable 
that there be at least a minimum probationary period 
before a pardon is granted. That period should be at least 
six months, or even one year. 


@ (2040) 


I believe there is merit in the person involved being 
required to make application for his pardon. If he is not 
sufficiently concerned with the fact that he has a criminal 
record attached to his name to apply for such a pardon, 
that in itself reveals something significant about his atti- 
tude to the whole question of respect for the law, and his 
sense of responsibility in acknowledging that he was 
wrong in violating the law in the first place. If his attitude 
to a criminal record is, “I couldn’t care less,” then a 
prospective employer of that person, and society as a 
whole, surely has a right to know that such is his attitude 
towards the law and towards respect for the law. The 
revelation of that attitude is probably more important 
than the fact that the criminal record is wiped out by an 
automatic pardon. 


For that reason I would not want to see an automatic 
pardon granted, although, as I said earlier, I would like to 
see the process for obtaining a pardon simplified. It is 
reasonable and, in the last analysis, is in the interests of 
the first offender himself to require that he assume at 
least enough responsibility to apply for a pardon when 
provision has been made whereby he can obtain it, and 
thus remove a criminal record which is of concern to him. 


On motion of Senator Prowse, debate adjourned. 


OCEAN DUMPING CONTROL BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Alan A. Macnaughton moved the second reading 
of Bill C-37, to provide for the control of dumping of 
wastes and other substances in the ocean. 


He said: Honourable senators, to bring this bill to the 
attention of the Senate is a privilege, because the bill 
represents a national response to the international con- 
cern of pollution in the world’s oceans. This bill is also of 
great importance to Canada in the protection of her 
renewable resources. Canada has consistently been in the 
vanguard at international fora striving for the increased 
protection of the environment, a task which can only be 
successfully achieved through international cooperation. 


Late in 1972 an agreement to control ocean dumping was 
reached in London by 91 nations including Canada. That 
agreement is now referred to as the London Convention. 
The basic principles underlying the London Convention 
are briefly as follows: First, that the sea and the life it 
supports are vitally important to all the world’s people. 
This being so, all of the world’s people have a direct 
interest in making sure that the sea is managed and used 
in ways that will damage neither its quality nor its 
resources. 

Second, that the capacity of the sea to absorb punish- 
ment, to assimilate wastes without damage, and to sustain 
life, is not unlimited. The sea is vital yet fragile. 
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Third, that the nations signing the Convention also 
recognized, in keeping with the charter of the United 
Nations and the principles of international law, that 
nations have the sovereign right to exploit their own 
resources, but that at the same time they have the respon- 
sibility to ensure that things done within the areas which 
lie within their jurisdiction do not damage the environ- 
ment of other nations. 


In addition, the participating nations agreed to take 
measures individually and collectively to prevent marine 
pollution caused by the uncontrolled dumping of wastes 
into the oceans. 


Canada signed the London Convention in December 
1972, thereby committing herself both to the principles of 
the Convention and to her intention to ratify. The passing 
of this legislation will permit Canada to join those nations 
which have already ratified the agreement, and will justi- 
fy her position as a leader in the protection of the marine 
environment. 


Before elaborating on Bill C-37, let me outline briefly 
the features of the London Convention. The Convention, 
when ratified, will prohibit the dumping of wastes in the 
oceans without specific permission granted by the nation- 
al authority designated by the state concerned. Under the 
terms of the Convention, the “dumping of wastes” does 
not include waste disposal at sea resulting from the 
normal operation of vessels, aircraft, platforms or other 
installations; nor does it include the disposal at sea of 
wastes generated in the exploration, exploitation and off- 
shore processing of seabed mineral resources. Separate 
instruments have been, and are being, developed to deal 
with those types of pollution problems. 


“Dumping” means the deliberate disposal at sea of 
wastes, or other matter, from vessels, aircraft, platforms or 
other man-made structures including disposal of wastes at 
sea by incineration. It also covers the deliberate disposal 
at sea of vessels, aircraft, platforms or other man-made 
structures themselves. The treatment of the world’s 
oceans as repositories for the garbage of mankind will no 
longer be tolerated, if this Convention is signed by the 
necessary number of states. 


The London Convention was not the first international 
agreement on this subject; it was preceded in 1972 by a 
regional agreement known as the Oslo Convention, which 
was for the protection of northeast Atlantic fisheries and 
contiguous waters. The Oslo Convention was signed by 12 
northwest European nations. 


Bill C-37 will give the Government of Canada the legis- 
lative authority to control and manage dumping by all 
vessels in Canadian waters. That latter term includes 
Arctic waters within the meaning of the Arctic Waters 
Pollution Prevention Act; it also includes Canada’s fishing 
zones. 


The bill will also apply to dumping by Canadian ships, 
wherever they are located, and it will apply to all ships 
loading wastes in Canadian ports with the intention of 
disposing of them at sea. 


@® (2050) 


The control of dumping activity by Bill C-37 will be by 
means of a permit system. All types of dumping will be 
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subject to permit, and a prescribed fee will be charged to 
applicants. 


In both our proposed national legislation and the 
London Convention, the wastes being dealt with fall into 
two main classes. Schedule I includes all those wastes 
which are known to be capable of causing damage to the 
marine environment. These substances are prohibited, and 
no permits will be granted for their disposal at sea except 
in very special circumstances. Included in these sub-.- 
stances are organohalogen compounds such as DDT, PCB’s 
and others. Also listed are mercury and cadmium and their 
compounds, persistent plastics and synthetics, oil of all 
kinds, high level radioactive wastes, and materials pro- 
duced for biological and chemical warfare. As a further 
example perhaps I should mention netting and ropes 
which float indefinitely in the sea, causing obstruction. 


The second class, Schedule II, is made up of those : 
substances that have a potential for causing damage, but 
which, with the correct precautions and supervision, can 
be safely deposited in the sea. Permits issued for Schedule 
II substances will specify locations, times, rates of dispos- 
al, et cetera, that will be compatible with the protection of 
the marine environment. 


These schedules, honourables senators, can be changed 
and updated as new substances emerge or knowledge is 
gained requiring their amendment. Substances not includ- 
ed in these schedules are not immune from control as 
these also require a permit for dumping purposes. 


In extraordinary circumstances where the safety of 
human life is involved, provision is made in the bill for 
substances to be dumped at sea without prior permit. 
However, a full report of such action and the circum- 
stances involved will be required. The minister may, in 
addition, grant an emergency permit to authorize dumping 
action, if such action is necessary to avert danger to 
human health on land. The reporting of this dumping 
action, and if possible prior consultation with other states 
liable to be affected by such action, is covered in the bill. 


Schedule III specifies the criteria to be followed in the 
issuance of permits. Again, it follows the pattern of the 
London Convention. Among the factors considered are the 
composition of the substance itself, the method of deposit, 
the characteristics of the dumping site, the existence of 
alternative methods of disposal, and the effect of such 
dumping on marine life, amenities and other uses of the 
seas. 


The penalties for offenders who contravene the act will 
be assessed in accordance with the severity of the viola- 
tion. The contravention of clauses 4, 5 or 6 on summary 
conviction carries the following penalties: for offences 
involving substances not listed in Schedule I or II, a fine 
of up to $50,000; for offences involving substances listed in 
Schedule II, a fine of up to $75,000; for offences involving 
substances listed in Schedule I, a fine of up to $100,000. 


The contravention of clause 7, which prohibits the dis- 
posal of ships, aircraft, et cetera,.in the sea, is punishable 
on summary conviction by a fine not exceeding $75,000 
and failure to report dumping carries liability for a fine of 
up to $75,000. 

The bill authorizes the government to detain, seize, or 
force forfeiture of ships and aircraft and to demand 
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redress of environmental damage by polluters. The Gover- 
nor in Council is empowered to make regulations required 
to carry out the provisions of the Convention and of the 
act. 

The administration of the act will be carried out by 
Environment Canada, and will involve many other gov- 
ernment departments and agencies, including the Ministry 
of Transport, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, the 
Department of National Defence, and the Department of 
Indian Affairs and Northern Development. In those mat- 
ters concerning alternative land disposal situations, pro- 
vincial organizations will also participate. 


Honourable senators, as you know, the bill has under- 
gone a thorough examination by the Standing Committee 
on Fisheries and Forestry of the House of Commons, and 
by that house, prior to its arrival in the Senate. The 
passage of this bill will allow Canada to take her rightful 
place amongst those nations who have already finalized 
their ocean dumping legislation. Canada deserves to be in 
this elite group of world leaders. 


The London Convention will come into force automati- 
cally after the deposition of the fifteenth instrument of 
ratification. As of this moment there are 13 nations that 
have ratified, and a number of others possess that capabil- 
ity through legislation. The Convention calls for the con- 
vening of an organizational meeting within three months 
of its coming into force. This meeting will decide on the 
administration and future shape of the Convention and 
will be open only to those nations that have ratified. It is 
important that the special coastal state interests of 
Canada be fully represented at this conference. 

It is fortunate that the problem of ocean dumping is not 
of major proportions in our coastal waters, and we wish to 
see that this situation never develops. Canada’s coastal 
waters and. the resources therein are a heritage to be 
protected and fostered for generations to come, and this 
bill, honourable senators, is an important step along the 
road to the complete protection of our ocean environment. 


If this bill receives second reading, I propose to move 
that it be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Health, Welfare and Science but, frankly, only if honour- 
able senators think that they would prefer to discuss it 
further. 


Senator Connolly: Would the honourable sponsor of the 
bill tell us what courts would have jurisdiction in this 
connection? I take it, from a cursory reading of the bill, 
that it would be the courts of criminal jurisdiction in the 
nearest province or area. Would there be any jurisdiction, 
however, in the Federal Court to enforce the provisions of 
the bill? 


Secondly, I notice that the bill deals exclusively, 
because of the Convention, with dumping of noxious ma- 
terials into waters adjacent to Canada, and I ask this 
question only out of curiosity. Is there any similar legisla- 
tion with respect to the dumping of materials from air- 
craft, for example, over land? 


Senator Macnaughton: Speaking from memory, hon- 
ourable senators, I think you will find somewhere in the 
bill—and I wish I could put my finger on it—a provision to 
the effect that the Federal Court will have jurisdiction. In 
Quebec I believe it would be the superior court. I am not 


[Senator Macnaughton] 


sure what it might be in the rest of Canada. I think, 
however, it is mentioned in the bill. 


Senator Connolly: It is only the Federal Court, as I read 
it. However, we can look at that in committee. 


Senator Macnaughton: With regard to the second ques- 
tion, I do not know of any legislation dealing with dump- 
ing by aircraft over land. Perhaps that could be dealt with 
in committee. 


On motion of Senator Bélisle, debate adjourned. 
@ (2100) 


JUDGES ACT AND CERTAIN ACTS IN RESPECT OF 
THE SUPREME COURTS OF NEWFOUNDLAND AND 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Keith Laird moved the second reading of Bill 
C-47, to amend the Judges Act and certain other acts for 
related purposes and in respect of the reconstitution of the 
Supreme Courts of Newfoundland and Prince Edward 
Island. 


He said: Honourable senators, the introduction of this 
legislation has been delayed somewhat, and perhaps I 
should briefly explain the reason for this delay which 
accounts for the retroactive feature in the bill. 


This legislation which we now find in Bill C-47 was 
introduced first in the other place prior to the election 
which was held last year. If you go back far enough you 
will see that the last increase in judges’ salaries was 
granted in 1971, and at that time the then Minister of 
Justice promised that there would be a review every three 
years. That review should have taken place last year, but 
because of the election it did not take place. For that 
reason we have the retroactive feature in this bill whereby 
the pay increases are introduced in two phases, the first to 
apply from April 1, 1974. 

I have read the proceedings in the other place on this 
legislation, both in the house and in committee, and I can 
inform honourable senators that while the discussions 
were not lengthy they were extremely thorough. The bill 
was passed eventually, on division as it turned out, with 
not more than eight members opposed. So you will see that 
it has received in the other place a very substantial con- 
sideration, and that in itself may reduce somewhat the 
labours which we might otherwise have had to undertake 
in this connection. 


Perhaps, in view of the various items included in the bill 
other than the salary increases, it might be as well if I 
were to explain now and dispose of those provisions 
respecting the provinces named. At the outset let me 
emphasize that where these changes are made in the 
judiciary of these provinces, in each instance the changes 
were proposed by the attorney general of the particular 
province and were provided for in each case, or at least so 
I am informed, insofar as legislative competence goes by 
appropriate provincial legislation. Therefore I think that 
in this respect I can say we are simply doing what has 
been requested of us by the provinces. 

Let us take Alberta, for example. There the district 
court presently is divided into two divisions, one for 
northern Alberta and one for southern Alberta with a 
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separate chief justice for each. Under the new structure 
there will be’ a consolidation of these division into one 
District Court of Alberta with a single chief judge 
although there is also provision for an associate chief 
judge. That disposes of Alberta. 


In Newfoundland the supreme court presently consists 
of four justices, including a chief justice. The province 
does not have a court of appeal as such. The proposed 
legislation would create such a court of appeal consisting 
of three justices including the chief justice. The court 
structure in Newfoundland would therefore become simi- 
lar to that of the other provinces. 


The provisions concerning Prince Edward Island would 
consolidate the county court with the supreme court. That 
takes care of those provisions in the bill which refer 
specifically to provinces. 


Now let us come to the main purpose of this bill, which 
is to grant salary increases to judges. I would draw to your 
attention that at the beginning of Bill C-47 you will find 
set out the proposed increases which, by the way, are to be 
introduced in instalments, the first instalment to date 
from April 1, 1974, and the second from April 1, 1975. The 
present salaries appear in the schedule to the bill. That 
enables you to compare what was and is currently being 
received by judges with what is proposed. Obviously it 
would take me the better part of an hour to go into all of 
this in detail, but if the matter is of particular interest to 
any senator he can check it in the legislation, and if the 
bill should go to committee it can be further checked 
there. 


We must keep in mind that with these increases there is 
introduced a limitation which never existed before. From 
now on judges are restricted to earning $3,000 from extra- 
judicial functions such as royal commissions, surrogate 
court work and that sort of thing. In fact, I took the 
trouble over the weekend to check with certain county 
court judges to determine the amount of income they 
received from functions other than their strictly judicial 
functions. I found that many of them in Ontario—I am not 
saying this is true all across Canada—are making an extra 
$8,000 or $9,000 a year. So when you compare what their 
situation will be with what it has been up to now you will 
find that they are not coming out all that well as a result 
of the changes. The whole idea behind this limitation is to 
confine, as far as possible, judges to strict judicial duties, 
which I think you will agree is desirable when you consid- 
er that the courts are at the present time overloaded 
almost everywhere. This is a step in the right direction. 


Another interesting sidelight on these increases is that 
in the other place Mr. Eldon Woolliams, who spoke very 
forcefully in favour of the bill, had taken the trouble to 
make a calculation of the effect that the income tax pay- 
able by the judges would have on the increases. The net 
effect is that if this bill becomes law—and here I do not 
intend going into all the details because they are set out in 
the House of Commons Hansard—roughly speaking, and 
not taking into account outside income if any, this is going 
to amount to an increase of only about 50 per cent of the 
amount granted. In other words, the income tax rate will 
be increased to the point where the judge will be left with 
only about half the amount granted as non-taxable 
income. 
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Furthermore, having in mind the provisions regarding 
county court and district court judges, I should draw to 
your attention that in almost every province their juris- 
diction has been increased considerably. In Ontario, for 
example, as members who are Ontario lawyers know, 
county court judges can now hear divorce cases. That is 
one example of how their workload is being increased. I 
would ask you to keep that in mind when checking the 
tables and comparing the salaries proposed in this bill 
with those they are presently receiving. 


I am sure I do not need to stress in this chamber that it 
is of extreme importance to make sure that we get the best 
men and women available on the Bench. I do not know of 
any segment of society that is more important for the 
proper operation of a country than a strong, independent 
judiciary. By the way, there are about 500 judges involved, 
so there is no astronomical monetary problem. But we 
have to keep in mind that we want to get from the Bar 
those lawyers who are the most competent for judicial 
duties. I am sure you are all aware that when we succeed 
in getting men of that calibre, they give up the opportu- 
nity for considerably greater earnings. So, it becomes 
extremely important that we do not shut out any person of 
high calibre who might be willing to accept an appoint- 
ment to the Bench but cannot do so because of monetary 
considerations. However, I do not need to urge on mem- 
bers of this chamber the desirability of avoiding that. 


@ (2110) 


I should point out that for several years now the process 
of selecting judges has been more scientific than in the 
past. Almost without exception, the appointments to the 
Bench in the last few years under both Conservative and 
Liberal governments have been good appointments. The 
reason is simple. No longer is it considered some sort of 
reward for political work, and a process is followed under 
which the advice of impartial people is taken. Probably 
most important is the fact that a committee of the Canadi- 
an Bar Association is fixed with the exclusive responsibili- 
ty of advising the Minister of Justice on the suitability of 
persons whose names have been submitted to the minister 
for appointment to the Bench. I may say that there have 
been several instances where the present government 
appointed adherents of the other party, which I believe is 
known as the Conservative Party. I could mention names, 
but I believe we all know of these instances. Anyway, I am 
sure the same situation would prevail if the Conservative 
Party were to form the next government of the country. 


Senator Forsey: NDPs have also been appointed. 


Senator Laird: Yes. Although I should not mention 
names, there is Mr. Justice Osler in Toronto. 


Senator Forsey: And Mr. Justice Berger. 


Senator Laird: However, the process of selection has 
improved mightily since many of us commenced the prac- 
tice of law, because there is simply more care exercised in 
ensuring that appointees, regardless of their political 
affiliations, will do the job as a judge. 

If we did not have a strong judiciary, a cog would be 
missing in the machinery to maintain a stable society. 
Therefore, for all those reasons, obviously we had to treat 
very seriously a matter of economics in order to attract the 
best possible men. 
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I could mention some minor fringe benefits, if you will 
allow me to call them that, which are provided in this bill. 
For example, the expenses of judges who attend study 
sessions are now payable by way of reimbursement. Per- 
haps some senators do not know that, like lawyers and 
doctors and others, it has been the practice of judges to 
attend conferences and seminars in order to keep up to 
date in judicial matters and the administration of justice. 
The expenses incurred in attending these conferences and 
seminars have become burdensome, and these expenses 
will now be reimbursed. 


A judge will now receive another benefit in the form of 
a removal allowance when he is required to change his 
place of residence to perform his duties. A county court 
judge may be asked to preside in a distant county, and the 
legislation provides for the payment of his expenses. 


Another benefit under the bill increases the pension 
entitlement of a judge’s widow from one-third to one-half. 


You may recall that at one time we provided that certain 
judges could elect to become supernumerary judges—that 
is, at a certain age they could elect to become supernumer- 
ary judges and not be on regular duty but available on 
call. That privilege has now been extended to county court 
judges. In my opinion, this is an excellent amendment, 
because heretofore this applied in the main to superior 
court judges. 

Honourable senators, those are the main purposes of this 
bill. I shall do my best to answer questions, but you may 
wish to leave detailed questioning until the bill is being 
considered in committee. 


Senator Deschatelets: Honourable senators, Senator 
Laird told us that under this legislation the salaries of 
judges will be revised after three years. Would he tell us if 
there was any reference during the debate in the other 
place with respect to a possible indexing of the salaries of 
judges, rather than a revision after three years? 


Senator Laird: I cannot recall that there was any dis- 
cussion along that line. Over the weekend I read the 
debate on this bill in the House of Commons and the 
proceedings of the meetings of the committee, and I do not 
recall that suggestion being made. Please do not pin me 
down to that, but that is my recollection. 


Senator Molson: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask a question. In establishing the number of judges in the 
provinces, what basis is used for the varying numbers? It 
is quite interesting to note that in Prince Edward Island, 
with a population of 105,000 or 110,000, there are seven 
judges; in Saskatchewan there are 32; in British Columbia 
there are 65, and so on. These numbers do not seem to bear 
much relationship to either the extent of the territory or 
the numbers of the population. There must be a basis, and 
my question is: what is it? 


Senator Laird: It is based solely on the requests put 
forward by the provinces. In other words, a province 
decides it needs a certain number of judges, and it passes 
legislation, but that legislation cannot become effective 
until the Parliament of Canada passes legislation. I repeat, 
the numbers do not emanate from Ottawa, but from the 
provinces, and the custom is to carry out the wishes of the 
provinces. 


(Senator Laird.] 


Senator Langlois: It is based on the volume of litigation 
in each province. 


Senator Laird: That is true. As Senator Langlois says, it 
is based on the volume of litigation, which makes the 
Prince Edward Islanders appear to be very litigious. 


Hon. David Walker: Honourable senators, I congratulate 
my learned friend, Senator Laird, on a very simple, explic- 
it and understandable explanation of this bill. If I may, I 
should like to add a word or two concerning Bill C-47? 


In my opinion, we should keep in mind in these trou- 
blous times, when parts of Canada seem almost on the 
verge of anarchy, that it is essential above all else—and 
many honourable senators who have served in public life 
know what I am talking about—that we maintain a strong 
judiciary. 

@ (2120) 

It is important that we have a powerful, strong judici- 
ary, composed of men who are known to the public and to 
labour; men who are above reproach; men who are out- 
standing not only because of their knowledge of the law, 
but because of their strong, powerful characters; men who 
can see the highest reaches of the law and interpret it, and 
make ordinary people understand it; men who at the same 
time can appreciate the wants and needs of the working 
man and union member. This is all important. As a matter 
of fact, the very survival of our Constitution and our form 
of government, it seems to me, depends more than any- 
thing else upon a powerful, incorruptible judiciary. 


Fortunately in Canada we have this. There has been 
only one exception that I know of. It was as a result of the 
report of a special joint committee of both houses, and a 
motion for an address to the Governor General, that that 
person resigned. That is the only instance I know of where 
there has been any talk of corruption among our judiciary. 


Shakespeare said that if a man has it in his mind to be 
something, he should act the part. Such is the reputation 
of our judiciary that any person appointed to it knows at 
once that he has a great challenge to live up to, and he at 
once tries to act the part, and in time becomes that part. It 
is a marvellous thing that in Canada, as in England—not 
in the United States, and not in any other country, to the 
same extent—we have such a high class, incorruptible 
judiciary. 

We cannot hope to get people to accept these offices 
unless we pay them adequately. I do not mean we should 
pay them what they have been earning at the Bar. They 
should be willing to make a sacrifice. In accepting the high 
and exalted position as judge—we all look up to judges, to 
the judiciary—they should be prepared to make a sacrifice 
just to serve Canada and, at the same time, to do good to 
their souls. I can say, from my experience, there are a 
great many people at this time—as they did during the 
time when I was parliamentary secretary to the Minister 
of Justice—who are giving up large incomes to become 
judges in order to serve Canada in the best way they 
know. 


I shall not go into the sacrifice of income which some of 
them make, because it might be misunderstood outside 
this chamber. But thank God there are people in Canada 
who follow the British tradition in that when they have 
succeeded in the practice of law they are willing to give up 
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the emoluments which go to a good lawyer by accepting a 
position on the Bench, where they serve for the rest of 
their working lives. 


Senator Laird has improved tremendously since Senator 
Martin left the chamber. I say that not because Senator 
Martin was not a great leader—he was. All honourable 
senators know that I have the utmost admiration for him. 
I have known him since we debated together at Hart 
House 50 years ago. I think, however, my honourable 
friend was under the spell of a great man. He was his law 
partner. Now that Senator Martin has gone, he is him- 
self—and an extremely able person he is. Senator Laird 
said there are 500 judges appointed by the Government of 
Canada, and I cannot help but think that in my province, 
Ontario—I hate to give credit to the Liberals, but they 
have carried on the tradition of the Diefenbaker govern- 
ment, and the Honourable E. Davie Fulton, in appointing 
the very best men to the Bench, be they Liberal or Con- 
servative, although I must admit they are usually Liberal. 


Senator Perrault: We appointed Fulton. 


Senator Walker: And what a wonderful thing that was 
for you. 


Senator Asselin: It should be the same in the Senate. 


Senator Walker: Yes, it should be the same in the 
Senate. I know that Senator Perrault, the esteemed leader 
in this house, would like to see the Senate leavened by the 
presence of one or two distinguished Conservatives. It 
would really add tone to the place. If the Prime Minister, 
through Senator Perrault, wants names, I am ready to 
submit some. I agree that Mr. Justice Fulton, a delightful 
person, is an adornment to the Bench. It is a pity that 
during most of these past years he had the hang-up that he 
was going to be leader of our party. He wasted a lot of time 
at that. He is a very able man and is doing a good job. 


On the Supreme Court of Ontario we have Chief Justice 
Gale, a tough, hard-boiled lawyer but a great administra- 
tor, whose sole ambition it is to get together the strongest 
group of judges, no matter whether they be Tory or Liber- 
al—although they usually turn out to be Liberal—to have 
people on the Bench who are not at all interested in 
politics. 

I speak of Ontario because that is my closest interest. I 
do not intend to appear before the courts again, and 
therefore I cannot be said to be currying favour. I have 
pleaded cases for 45 years, and that is long enough—and I 
guess the judges think so too. In Ontario we have the 
ablest court of appeal in history. Men earning $100,000, 
$150,000 and more per year have been appointed to the 
Ontario Court of Appeal. It is a fantastically able court, 
and so is the High Court of Justice. I must give credit to 
the Honourable Otto Lang for some of the splendid 
appointments he has made. When we talk about the judici- 
ary, we have to speak outside of politics. It is too serious a 
subject to be made a political football. Mr. Lang has done a 
good job, and Ontario has a magnificent supreme court. 


My honourable friend, the former mayor of Montreal, 
would know whether or not this is so in Quebec. It is 
marvellous to see some of those judges stand up and be 
counted when the pressure is on in that great province, 
which we all love so much. 


Our only regret is that these wage increases have to 
come up. They are embarrassing. They are embarrassing 
for this house and for the House of Commons. Goodness 
knows, it does not make any difference to me—my salary 
is assigned to the Receiver General anyway—and neither 
does it matter to many honourable senators. But why 
should there have been all that fuss about members of 
Parliament getting an increase? It seems to me, in retro- 
spect, to be ridiculous. 


It would also seem to me that if we oppose this bill to 
raise the salaries of these very able, dedicated men—I will 
not go into that again. Well, perhaps I should, briefly. The 
amount for the Chief Justice of Canada is $65,000 a year. 
Imagine that! Senator Goldenberg, that will be the day 
when you work for $65,000 a year. The salary of judges of 
the Supreme Court of Canada is to be $60,000 a year. 
Fantastic. 


Senator Prowse: I would rather be a quarterback. 


Senator Walker: Whatever that means, I thank my 
friend. The judges of today are extremely able men. The 
salaries of the chief justices and judges of the supreme 
and superior courts of the provinces are to be $55,000 and 
$50,000 respectively. For county court judges those figures 
are $48,000 and $43,000. I think that is a little high for 
county court judges. There are a good many of them, and 
some of them are not too distinguished. However, as far as 
the superior court judges are concerned—and I am abso- 
lutely sincere in saying this—they are a bargain, and let 
no one say they are not. I know that for a fact because I 
have been at the Bar for a good number of years. The 
Supreme Court of Ontario is a great institution of which I 
am very proud. 

@ (2130) 


I must say that just as the Conservatives did justice by 
upholding the standard of the judiciary, so the Liberals 
are doing now—and what a wonderful way they have of 
deciding on appointments. The present government con- 
sults the Canadian Bar Association and the benchers of 
the law societies—I was one once—the governing bodies in 
the provinces. We were consulted, and are being consulted 
at the present time. In addition, there is a committee of 
judges to whom the Minister of Justice submits names. If 
the committee, after mulling over the nominations is not 
satisfied, it has no hesitation in sending them back. I 
know that Chief Justice Gale, chairman of the Ontario 
committee, often sends back recommendations. It is a 
wonderful system, and we can be justly proud of it. With 
all the chaos there is at the present time, we are in a sound 
position so long as we have an incorruptible, able and 
efficient judiciary. 

On motion of Senator Asselin, debate adjourned. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE ACT AND CRIMINAL CODE 
(TOTAL ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 

Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Argue, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator O’Leary, for the second reading of the Bill 
S-23, intituled: “An Act to amend the National 
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Senator Prowse: Honourable senators, I move the 
adjournment of the debate. 

On motion of Senator Prowse, debate adjourned. 

The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 


Defence Act and the Criminal Code (total abolition of 
capital punishment)”.—(Honourable Senator Petten). 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, I rise to close the 
debate— 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Prud’>homme had 
been substituted for that of Mr. Lachance on the list of 
members appointed to serve on the Special Joint Commit- 
tee on Immigration Policy. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Ritchie had been 
substituted for that of Mr. Fraser on the list of members 
appointed to serve on the Special Joint Committee on 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service. 


CLERESTORY OF THE SENATE CHAMBER 
SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMITTEE 
MEMBERSHIP 

Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(i), moved: 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Inman be 
added to the list of senators serving on the Special 
Senate Committee on the Clerestory of the Senate 
Chamber. 


Motion agreed to. 


AGRICULTURE 
COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF 
SENATE 
Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(h), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture have power to sit while the Senate is sitting 
tomorrow, Thursday, June 12, 1975, and that rule 76(4) 
be suspended in relation thereto. 


Senator Flynn: Explain. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, the Chairman 
of the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture, at 


whose request I am introducing this motion, will give the 
necessary explanation. 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, we were sched- 
uled to meet after the Senate rises, but our witness Mr. 
Roy Atkinson, President of the National Farmers Union, 
has to catch a plane, and I thought that this motion would 
be some insurance for our committee if the Senate meeting 
were extended for an unusual length of time. As far as I 
am concerned, we will wait until 3.30 and perhaps a little 
longer. If the Senate rises at its normal time for Thursday, 
we will meet afterwards, but having this permission will 
ensure a successful committee meeting tomorrow. 


Motion agreed to. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 
STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 
Senator Macdonald, with leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 45(1) (i), moved: 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Phillips 
be substituted for that of the Honourable Senator 
Walker on the list of senators serving on the Standing 
Joint Committee on Regulations and other Statutory 
Instruments; and 

That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that House accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 
@ (1410) 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 
Senator Macdonald, with leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 45(1)(i), moved: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Phillips 
be substituted for that of the Honourable Senator 
Quart on the list of senators serving on the Special 
Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in 
the Public Service; and 

That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that House accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 


COMBINES INVESTIGATION 


NEW BRUNSWICK COURT OF APPEAL DECISION RE K.C. 
IRVING, LTD.—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, last Thursday 
the Leader of the loyal Opposition— 
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Senator Flynn: Very loyal indeed. 


Senator Perrault: —asked a question about the judg- 
ment rendered by the New Brunswick Court of Appeal 
regarding K.C. Irving Ltd. and a former conviction of that 
company by the New Brunswick Supreme Court. I have 
been informed that the Department of Justice in Ottawa is 
awaiting transmittal of a copy of the judgment. 


The Minister of Justice has advised me that, after a 
thorough review of the judgment of the New Brunswick 
Court of Appeal, he will make a decision as to whether an 
appeal to the Supreme Court of Canada is warranted. 


FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 
NARCOTIC CONTROL ACT 
CRIMINAL CODE 


BILL TO AMEND—REPORT ADOPTED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honourable 
Senator Goldenberg, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Cottreau, for the adoption of the Report of the 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs on the Bill S-19, intituled: “An Act to 
amend the Food and Drugs Act, the Narcotic Control 
Act and the Criminal Code.”’—(Honourable Senator 
Prowse). 


Senator Prowse: Honourable senators, I should like to 
yield to Senator Bonnell. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Has the Honourable Senator 
Bonnell leave to proceed? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. M. Lorne Bonnell: Honourable senators, first of all 
I wish to thank Senator Prowse for yielding. I do not 
intend to take up much of your time but I do wish to make 
a few comments on this bill. My words are mostly words of 
caution. The Chairman of the Standing Senate Committee 
on Legal and Constitutional Affairs did a great job in 
influencing the committee. His statement in the last offi- 
cial report of the committee, in which he said that we are 
dealing in this bill and in this report with cannabis—not 
heroin, not opium or other drugs but cannabis and canna- 
bis only—should be printed in large letters in newspapers 
across the country. We are not dealing here with some of 
the other major problems in Canada, problems involving 
alcohol, nicotine, heroin; we are dealing only with canna- 
bis. I think it is obvious from a reading of the report that 
it does not suggest making the use of marihuana legal in 
Canada. Senator Goldenberg made that point quite clear 
in the final paragraph of his statement. Unfortunately, 
however, that does not seem to be the impression which 
has been created in the minds of people across the country. 
Therefore, we should emphasize and re-emphasize the fact 
that as senators we are not attempting to legalize the use 
of marihuana. 


No doubt the press, always on the lookout for sensation- 
alism, have done their best to come up with sensational 
headlines. Perhaps they have succeeded. Here are a few of 
the headlines taken from papers across the country. The 
Summerside Journal Pioneer of Prince Edward Island in 
its issue of Wednesday, May 28, said: ‘Senate Report Stops 


(Senator Perrault. ] 


Just Short of Making Possession of Cannabis Legal.” That 
type of headline is bound to give the wrong impression, 
especially to younger people who are more eagerly 
influenced by that sort of sensationalism. Indeed, many 
people do not read past the headlines. They do not read the 
small print. If one read the story through one would find 
that there was no suggestion that the Senate was attempt- 
ing to make the use of marihuana legal, but that is the 
impression the headline gives. 


Another headline reads: “New Law Gives Automatic 
Pardon for Possession of Pot.” That means to most people 
that they can have all the pot they like, and, if caught, 
they will be pardoned. Another headline states: “Senate 
Proposes Easing of Marihuana Laws.” Another one: ‘“Sen- 
ate Cannabis Report Stops Short of Legal Possession.” 


Basically, the newspapers from coast to coast give the 
false impression that the Government of Canada, and the 
Senate in particular, intend to make the use of marihuana 
legal and to pardon all those found in possession of it or 
trafficking in it or otherwise dealing with this drug. 


I hope if my remarks today do nothing else they will 
have the effect to bringing to the attention of the press, 
and to Canadians from coast to coast, the fact that it is 
neither the intention of the Government of Canada nor 
the intention of the Senate to legalize the use of marihua- 
na or the use of any other drugs. 


Now that the control of marihuana is to be placed under 
the Food and Drugs Act, surely it is the responsibility and 
duty of the Government of Canada and the governments 
of the provinces to inform, through advertisement or 
whatever other means of publicity, the citizenry of this 
country of the new research into the use of drugs includ- 
ing marihuana. Surely it is their combined duty to inform 
the citizens of this country of the dangers that can be 
inflicted by the continued long-term use, or even short- 
term use, of drugs including marihuana; to inform them of 
whatever dangers might exist for the next generation in 
the use of the drug so that these young people can benefit 
from this knowledge and will not continue under the false 
impression that marihuana is a harmless drug or that we 
as parliamentarians are softening our attitude and decid- 
ing that the drug is so harmless we should make it legal 
and pardon everybody who has possession of it or who 
traffics in it. 


@ (1420) 


I want to support the report because I think the commit- 
tee has done good work. It spent many long hours of work 
and has brought in a good report. I do not think that any 
report that they might have brought in would have 
pleased everybody; when they get to the stage that they 
can do that, they will no longer be senators. 


As I have said, I support the report and I want to make 
it clear that if we adopt the report, we will not be voting 
for the legalization of marihuana in this country. 


Hon. J. Harper Prowse: Honourable senators, it is not 
my intention to keep you for any length of time, but I 
want to speak on this report to help make clear what the 
committee attempted to do and what we hope we have to 
some degree achieved. 


It was not our intention to make marihuana legal. Two 
things should be made perfectly clear. The first is that 
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every one of the substantial witnesses who appeared use of marihuana in what I call “adolescent 
before us, who came and gave us opinions based on first- experimentation.” 


hand knowledge of the results of their researches, or 
researches that they had overseen, spoke to the effect that 
they were not ready to say that this is a harmless drug. 
Practically without exception every one of them said, “I 
have not used it nor do I intend using it.” It served no 
purpose in their research to do so. Neither was any one of 
them prepared to take the risk that might be associated 
with its use. In other words, while they were not able to 
say it was harmful, or to what extent its use could be 
harmful. Not one of those substantial people who appeared 
before us was prepared to answer the question, “Is it 
harmless?” by saying, “Yes.” They just would not give 
that answer. It seems to me that if they were not prepared 
to give that answer, then neither the committee nor the 
legislature has the right to tell the young people of this 
country who are being confused and who are experiment- 
ing with it that they can do so with impunity. There may 
or may not be some risk, but at this stage nobody can tell 
them that they can use it without risk. 


The second thing that should be made perfectly clear is 
that out of every thousand people who use it, a certain 
percentage are going to get into trouble. It may simply be 
that they get into trouble because, being in a drug culture, 
they find it easy to get into other difficult situations. This 
is true of alcohol and of practically any other kind of drug 
you want to mention. Under those circumstances we were 
most anxious that anything we might say or do should not 
encourage anyone who otherwise had no intention of 
experimenting with this drug to take the risk and do so, 
because until a person tries it he does not know whether 
he will get into trouble or whether he can experiment with 
it with safety. The best advice we can give people, and we 
hope that this is reflected in our report, is to leave the 
drug alone. However, people being what they are, they 
will not all leave it alone and so we have another problem 
to deal with. 


Honourable senators, we have been convicting about 
22,000 or 24,000 a year, the vast majority of them being 
young people, for simple possession of small amounts of 
marihuana obviously intended for their own use. Now, it 
is obvious that a single experiment with marihuana is 
neither going to damn a person’s immortal soul nor 
destroy his health. We do not know what damage might 
result from its continuous use, but we do know that one 
single experimentation is not going to do anybody any real 
damage. But, under the law as it now stands and as it will 
stand until a change is brought about, if a person gets 
caught with marihuana in his possession he runs the risk 
of incurring a criminal record which could follow him to 
his grave. It could interfere with every plan he might have 
or that anyone else might have for him. A criminal convic- 
tion could jeopardize his chances of ever becoming a 
member of any professional group in this country; it could 
close the door to him forever for all kinds of development; 
it could wreck his hopes for happiness in achieving certain 
goals and in making a contribution to society which he 
could otherwise make. It seemed that in many instances 
the severity of the penalties was doing damage far in 
excess of that which was done by a single or occasional 
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We have taken certain steps. First of all, we have 
increased the maximum penalty for trafficking. The 
penalties for simple possession, though not great, are still 
there. For a first offence, a person is liable to a fine of not 
more than $500 or, in default of payment, to imprisonment 
for not more than three months; for a subsequent offence 
he is liable to a fine of not more than $1,000 or, in default 
of payment, to imprisonment for not more than six 
months. So, there are no minimums for simple possession. 
This is because we felt that we should leave to the courts 
and to the judges the responsibility for dealing with each 
case in a way that would best serve the interests of the 
individual. We wanted to make it possible for a first 
offender to avoid a criminal record. We wanted to save the 
accused from going through life with a criminal record for 
a first offence of possession of marihuana where he has 
been discharged by the court. It should be made clear that 
getting rid of a criminal record will not be automatic nor 
will it apply in every instance. It will apply only in those 
cases where the judge hearing the case, or an appellate 
court reviewing his decision, comes to the conclusion that 
it is in the interests of the individual that a conviction not 
be registered and that the accused be given an absolute 
discharge, provided that in doing so it does no harm to 
society. In other words, a judge cannot grant these abso- 
lute discharges as though they are free gifts to be given 
away on Dominion Day, but he has a right to grant them 
where he deems it advisable. If he feels that something 
more serious is involved than mere adolescent experimen- 
tation, he has the power to impose certain penalties. 

@ (1430) 


We are most anxious to give no encouragement to traf- 
fickers. That is why the word “give,” which has caused 
some members of this house so much concern, is found in 
the definition of trafficking. It has been said, “This will 
catch the fellow who has a cigarette, and who is going to 
give his friend half of it or a drag on it. Surely that is not 
trafficking.” 

Honourable senators, let me tell you, as a defence 
lawyer, that I am satisfied that if the word “give” were 
removed from the definition of trafficking I could, on 
behalf of a client I might be defending, drive an army 
truck full of hashish right through the provisions prohibit- 
ing it in the Criminal Code. The removal of that word 
would open it up that much to any reasonably competent 
defence lawyer. 

The presence of that word, however, places on the judge 
the responsibility of deciding how serious the offence is. If 
a young, foolish person, who has a life of promise before 
him, is found guilty of trafficking because he comes 
within this strict wording—which is provided to give the 
police the machinery necessary to catch the commercial 
trafficker—the judge may, because there is no minimum 
sentence, give that person an absolute discharge. 

Senator Flynn: No, no pardon. 

Senator Prowse: The honourable senator, with all 
respect, had every opportunity of attending the committee 
meetings. If he wanted to stay away, and insists on shout- 
ing out his ignorance, that is his privilege, and he is free to 
exercise it. 
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Senator Flynn: I say that you are wrong when you say 
that the judge can give exactly the same sentence for 
trafficking as for simple possession. That is what I am 
saying. 


Senator Prowse: I said that we took the minimums out 
so that in a proper case the judge will not have to say, as 
judges have so often said in the past, that unfortunately 
his hands are tied; that technically the Crown has proved 
every element necessary to find the accused guilty; and 
that is what he had to do. Under this new law he can 
exercise the right he has under section 662(1) of the 
Criminal Code.:At the present time the judge can give an 
absolute discharge, or he can make it a conditional dis- 
charge as well. So we have taken care, I think, to prevent 
the law, because of the severity which must be there for 
some persons, from causing greater damage than the harm 
it was intended to prevent—and this is what has been 
happening in some instances up to now. 


This bill before us has been studied in the light of the 
evidence heard before the Le Dain Commission, which 
was the latest available. When the study began, I had a 
feeling that certain things had to be done, as did many 
other honourable senators. As a result of the evidence the 
committee heard, I now have something more than a 
feeling. I am now satisfied in my own mind that I know 
what we are doing, and why we are doing it, and I am 
convinced that in the circumstances this legislation is the 
very best that we can hope to have at this time. 


It may be that continuing research into this question 
will provide us with additional information so that in the 
future we may consider it desirable to make further 
amendments. In the meantime, I ask this house, as speedi- 
ly as possible, in the interests of the young people of this 
country and of the law enforcement agencies, to pass this 
bill, so that it may proceed to where it can be applied by 
the courts in which we have so much confidence. 


Hon. George C. van Roggen: Honourable senators, I had 
not intended to speak on this matter, but at the risk of 
being repetitious I should like to say a few words with 
regard to the question of the record being expunged 
automatically. 


The headlines that Senator Bonnell referred to are not 
to be unexpected, because the press seldom gets anything 
straight. This is simply another example of where they 
have not taken the trouble to examine the wholly techni- 
cal fault in our law, which I think Senator Goldenberg and 
his committee are to be congratulated for dealing with in 
this report, not only in so far as marihuana in concerned in 
this bill but also in so far as the criminal law generally is 
concerned. 


The point I should like to bring to the attention of 
honourable senators is that the provisions of section 
662(1) of the Criminal Code, providing that a judge may if 
he so wishes—and it is the judge’s decision—give an abso- 
lute or conditional discharge, applies not just to people 
who are before him on a charge of marihuana but also to 
accused who are before the courts on any charge under the 
Criminal Code which calls for a sentence of less than 14 
years. There are therefore an infinite number of charges 
under the Criminal Code with regard to which a judge can 
give an absolute or conditional discharge to the accused. 


{Senator Prowse.]} 


It is the judge’s decision, based on the evidence and the 
uniqueness of the circumstances of the particular case, 
and it only applies to a first offence. The law is as it now 
stands because the draftsmen, in putting that section into 
the Criminal Code, I would submit, did not take sufficient 
care. It does not deal with the expunging of the record 
under the Criminal Records Act. Therefore, even though 
you are given an absolute discharge by the judge, who 
intends that you should go away a free man, albeit con- 
victed, you still have to go through the administrative 
procedure of making an application to have the record 
expunged, or at least withdrawn, under the Criminal 
Records Act. All the committee is suggesting is that not 
only in this particular case of cannabis but in the Criminal 
Code generally, when a judge sees fit to give a first 
offender an absolute discharge, his record should be dis- 
charged automatically rather than his having to wait for 
approximately a year for the bureaucratic machinery to 
work. 


Let me give you a simple example of the kind of hard- 
ship that this can bring to bear on an individual to whom 
the court has seen fit to grant an absolute discharge. I had 
defence counsel in Vancouver bring to my attention six 
months ago the case of a young man charged, not with 
possession of marihuana but with another offence under 
the Criminal Code. He was given an absolute discharge by 
the court for a first offence on a minor matter. Around 
that time he had been awarded a scholarship to an Ameri- 
can university, but because of the delay in getting the 
record expunged under the Criminal Records Act his 
record stood and he was unable to accept the scholarship 
and pursue his studies at that university. 


@ (1440) 


With respect to the headlines saying that we are giving 
automatic discharges to people convicted of marihuana 
offences, I would say that in so far as this particular 
recommendation is concerned the committee is to be com- 
mended for simply bringing it to the attention of the 
government and recommending that the procedure be set 
straight by removing an administrative anomaly from our 
criminal law. 


Hon. Frederick ‘William Rowe: Honourable senators, I 
do not propose to speak at any length, because I have 
expressed my views on previous occasions on this matter 
of marihuana and other drugs. However, there are one or 
two principles I deem it my duty to enunciate at this time. 


Before doing so, I would like to express my congratula- 
tions to the committee which has for weeks been dealing 
with this matter. Without being invidious, may I say a 
special word of tribute to Senator Neiman, who introduced 
the bill in this house, and to Senator Goldenberg and 
Senator Laird, who have borne, I think, the brunt of the 
responsibility of handling this matter in committee. Then, 
of course, the members of the committee—I am not a 
member, so I can say this quite freely—did work assid- 
uously and in a dedicated way to try to make the best of 
this matter. May I also say I have been impressed, as I am 
sure other senators have been impressed, by the quality 
and sincerity of the arguments that have been made in 
this debate. 
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I think it can be said, without fear of contradiction, that 
no member of the Senate has a vested interest in 
marihuana. 


Senator Perrault: I hope not. 


Senator Rowe: But every member of the Senate has a 
vested interest in protecting the young people of Canada, 
and all the children and grandchildren in the nation. 


Having said all that, I want to add that I do not think 
the bill introduced here goes far enough. I do not think the 
amendments go far enough, but I feel that they probably 
go as far as it is reasonably practicable to go, having due 
regard for the feelings of the Canadian people generally at 
this time. 

I am sure those associated with young people will agree 
with me that there is widespread resentment, widespread 
rebellion, among the young people, particularly over what 
they consider to be a discriminatory and hypocritical 
approach by the older people of Canada to this matter of 
marihuana. They feel that perhaps what we are doing is 
covering up our hidden guilt, our inner guilt, for failure to 
deal with other more important problems, certainly more 
serious problems, particularly the two greatest drug prob- 
lems that we have—the use or abuse of tobacco and 
alcohol. In the minds of tens of thousands of young 
Canadians there is a resentment over our failure to tackle 
these other problems. 


Let me put it this way: There is resentment over the fact 
that we have diverted so much of our resources—whether 
it be the space occupied in penitentiaries, or the time of 
the courts of justice and of policemen and detectives—to 
this fairly innocuous drug. I say “This fairly innocuous 
drug” because it is fairly innocuous when compared with 
the overwhelming seriousness of the alcohol problem in 
this nation. 


Is it any wonder? How do you expect first year or 
second year students at the universities here in Ottawa to 
feel about this when they know that tens of thousands of 
Canadian homes and families are broken up because of 
alcohol, and we have done nothing about it? I do not speak 
as a zealot in this matter; I am a user of alcohol. How can 
we expect them to feel anything else but resentment, and 
to regard us as being at best hypocritical, when they know 
that 70 per cent of all the thousands of highway fatalities 
in this country are associated with alcohol; that the fig- 
ures given a few months ago by the United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare—and nobody has 
disputed these figures—show that 60 per cent of all the 
murders in the United States are connected not with 
marihuana but with alcohol? Marihuana has not been 
generally associated with violence. There are tens of thou- 
sands of murders annually in the United States, and 60 per 
cent of them—and by implication this is true in Canada— 
are associated directly with alcohol. 


I do not know the answer to that problem but I would 
suggest that that is a far greater problem than the one to 
which we have diverted so much of our resources in recent 
years. 

Honourable senators, before I sit down, may I say I hope 
no one will misconstrue my remarks to indicate that I do 
not recognize the simple fact that the use of marihuana 
could be dangerous. I do not think there is any such thing 


29555-14% 


as a harmless use of a drug like marihuana, but I do feel 
that such a piecemeal approach as we have been taking in 
this matter is not the answer. This is an important matter, 
a serious matter, but it is relatively a small part of the 
great social problem of the abuse of drugs—marihuana, 
tobacco generally, alcohol and, let us not forget, the 
so-called “legitimate” or “respectable” drugs that thou- 
sands of our people are hooked on. Marihuana is one part 
of a great social problem, a problem about which we are 
doing virtually nothing. 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, if I under- 
stand it correctly, by speaking now I am closing the debate 
on the motion for the adoption of the report. 


The Hon. the Speaker: No, you are not closing the 
debate. 


Senator Goldenberg: I will refrain from speaking now 
if I am not closing the debate. 


An Hon. Senator: Question. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The honourable senator may 
speak twice. He obtained leave yesterday, so the honour- 
able senator may speak. 


Senator Asselin: He does not want to speak. 


Senator Flynn: Would Madam Speaker put the 


question? 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Goldenberg, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Cottreau, that this report be now adopted. 

Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 


Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Flynn: On division. 
Motion agreed to and report adopted, on division. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read a third time? 


Senator Neiman moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading on Tuesday next. 


Motion agreed to. 
@ (1450) 


OCEAN DUMPING CONTROL BILL 
SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Macnaughton for the second reading of 
Bill C-37, to provide for the control of dumping of wastes 
and other substances in the ocean. 


Hon. Rhéal Bélisle: Honourable senators, in rising to 
take part in this debate I should like first of all to con- 
gratulate Senator Macnaughton for his presentation of the 
bill, which deals with a most complicated international 
problem. As I listened to him last night it dawned on me 
that we have at least one thing in common—both of us are 
located in polluted areas. 

I recall reading not so long ago that the fish in the St. 
Lawrence and Ottawa rivers contain a high degree of 
mercury. Sudbury, which has no fame to claim for its 
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rivers and lakes, nevertheless has been a fishermen’s para- 
dise for many years. Unfortunately, as I learned from the 
newspapers last week, of 30 lakes within a radius of 100 
miles of Sudbury, only six can any longer qualify for good 
fishing. They are polluted by either fumes from mining or 
industrial wastes. 


Honourable senators, I am pleased to speak today on 
this important piece of legislation, because it is vital to the 
health of the oceans of the world and of our own endan- 
gered coastal areas. Land-based resources provide the 
largest percentage of pollution in the marine environment. 
Therefore, the control of this major pollution source is a 
significant step in the protection of the marine 
environment. 


This is a matter which all parties in the other place have 
agreed is of substantial importance to Canada, and to the 
long-range development of a program to protect the ocean 
environment, forming, as it did, the basis of discussion at 
the recent Conference on the Law of the Sea in Geneva. 
That conference called for stringent international stand- 
ards respecting the prevention of dumping wastes at sea. 
Bill C-37 must be viewed in the context of discussions at 
the Law of the Sea Conference, and in the context of the 
wider ramifications of a global treaty for the use and 
protection of the oceans. 


By participating in the London Convention on the 
dumping of wastes, Canada has signified her intention of 
working with other countries to clean up the world’s 
oceans. This legislation will allow Canada to meet her 
international obligations. With one of the longest coast- 
lines in the world, Canada is particularly vulnerable to 
ocean pollution, a respecter of no political boundaries. Our 
northern waters present special problems of preservation 
which should make us particularly wary of indiscriminant 
dumping. We must attempt to ensure that the standards 
we seek to preserve for our coastline are encouraged on a 
worldwide basis, if we are to prevent further degradation 
of the world’s seas. 


This bill does not deal with the major substances likely 
to prove toxic to marine life by prohibiting their release 
into the ocean environment. It does attach conditions to 
other substances by means of a permit system, however, 
and provides for reasonably severe penalties for contra- 
vention of those conditions. 


Let me raise a few concerns which have occurred to me 
in relation to some of the provisions of Bill C-37. For 
instance, how overriding is the control exercised by means 
of these permits? What happens to substances not dealt 
with in the schedules? In the granting of permits, the 
factors to be taken into account are highly technical and 
require considerable knowledge in the making of a judg- 
ment as to whether ga permit should be granted. To state 
another example, I wonder if we know how much dump- 
ing has occurred, where it has occurred, and of what kind 
and leading to what cumulative effect. Concentrations of 
substances may have already been introduced into the 
marine environment which, although far below the lethal 
level, may be responsible for reducing vitality or growth, 
or may be responsible for causing reproductive failures or 
for interfering with the sensory functions of sensitive 
marine life. Such changes would not be immediately 
apparent and, unless the tolerance levels were ascertained 


{Senator Bélisle.] 


by a system of monitoring over a period of time, it would 
be difficult to attach the correct conditions to permit 
dumping. 


The minister has complete discretion in the power to 
issue, vary, suspend or revoke permits, so that an onus is 
placed on the interpretation by the minister as to the 
stringency of conditions attached to permits. 


Do we have enough scientific know-how to make these 
decisions, or should provision be made for back-up 
research, and the monitoring and surveillance of changing 
conditions in our coastal areas? Otherwise, how would it 
be possible to judge the effects of dumping or to distin- 
guish sensitive marine ecologies from less vulnerable 
areas? 


An especially important technical factor is the availabil- 
ity of other land-based methods of treatment, because 
alternative disposal must be an integral part of dumping 
control, as the minister mentioned in committee discus- 
sions. However, it is not clear that this problem has been 
adequately dealt with. If a habitual method of dumping at 
sea is banned then, unless other solutions are made avail- 
able, pressure will remain to allow dumping privileges. 
Small municipalities, for example, may initially experi- 
ence hardship because of the removal of their customary 
system of waste disposal which, traditionally, has been to 
dump the waste at sea by means of barges. 


This leads into my next question which concerns the 
provincial role. The bill is binding on Canada and the 
provinces. There is no provision for consultation although, 
as I have pointed out, some municipalities may initially 
experience difficulties in conforming to the new require- 
ments. I understand there have been some discussions 
with the provinces. However, it would seem imperative 
that these be conducted on an ongoing basis so that isolat- 
ed coastal communities at least know what is required of 
them. In some cases these communities may in fact be the 
victims of wastes disposed in the sea, but as victims they 
will have no automatic recourse to be heard or compensat- 
ed under the terms of this bill. The dumper has the 
mandatory right of appeal from a ministerial decision, but 
in the case of the public that right depends upon ministeri- 
al discretion—it is only if the minister deems it advisable 
that complaints by the public are given a hearing by the 
review agency. It is my feeling that the public is entitled 
to the right of review where its interests have been affect- 
ed or grievously harmed. The United States legislation 
allows for public participation in the conviction of an 
offender. 


Obviously, the choosing of this review agency is impor- 
tant. The bill certainly offers an appeal procedure that is 
more flexible than mere resort to the courts. However, the 
agency’s strength will depend on its ability to maintain 
independence. I was gratified that the government 
acknowledged the need for the appointment of an 
independent chairman, and that will assist in ensuring the 
independence of this appeal agency. 


I can understand that as an appeal agency, the review 
board cannot be expected to exercise any supervisory 
powers, but I feel it is unfortunate that a regulatory body 
was not provided for under the bill to carry out adminis- 
trative functions concerned with surveillance and enforce- 
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ment, and to which enforcement officers could be 
attached. ® 


@ (1500) 


An independent dumping authority would be able to 
give its undivided attention to controlling dumping, since 
arrangements under existing agencies such as those under 
the Ministry of Transport and the Department of National 
Defence are not presently geared to the policing action 
that would be required. 


After all, honourable senators, the legal sanction of this 
bill depends on the enforcement function. It is also not 
clear how liaison will be provided by the Department of 
the Environment with activities connected with interna- 
tional control of dumping. I note that the Minister of the 
Environment is now the minister designated for adminis- 
tering the law, and I hope that the ministry will be able to 
exert a strong position on the national and the interna- 
tional scene. 


I share the concern of my colleagues in the other place 
that the use of the word “deliberate” in the definition of 
dumping may pre-empt control over accidental dumping. 
What kind of assurances do we have that all “accidental” 
dumping will come to the attention of the authorities since 
the only requirement to report is in the case of “emergen- 
cies”? I question whether it will always be possible to 
differentiate after the fact as to whether dumping 
occurred as a result of emergency or was solely an expedi- 
ent measure. 


I welcome the amendments introduced in committee 
which I think have clarified some points raised during 
debate in the other place and in committee, particularly in 
relation to the publicizing and reporting procedures and to 
the provision that analysts and inspectors must be quali- 
fied for the purposes of this bill. I hope in our discussions 
that we will be able to close some of the loopholes that 
remain in this legislation, since it is in such an important 
substantive area that it is worth taking the time to ensure 
that it does in fact do what it purports to do. 


Senator Macnaughton: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I must inform the Senate that if 
the Honourable Senator Macnaughton speaks now his 
speech will have the effect of closing the debate on second 
reading of this bill. 


Senator Macnaughton: Honourable senators, the hon- 
ourable senator opposite has raised a series of very inter- 
esting questions. While I could attempt to answer them, I 
know I would be doing so in an amateur way. I do not see 
why you should be content with amateur answers, when 
you can get expert answers to your questions in commit- 
tee. Therefore, I propose, if this bill receives second read- 
ing, to move that it be referred to the Standing Senate 
Committee on Health, Welfare and Science. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Macnaughton moved that the bill be referred 
to the Standing Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and 
Science. 


Motion agreed to. 


JUDGES ACT AND CERTAIN ACTS IN RESPECT OF 
THE SUPREME COURTS OF NEWFOUNDLAND AND 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Laird for second reading of Bill C-47, to 
amend the Judges Act and certain other acts for related 
purposes and in respect of the reconstitution of the 
Supreme Courts of Newfoundland and Prince Edward 
Island. 


Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, I want first 
of all to thank the sponsor of Bill C-37, Senator Laird, for 
his excellent presentation of the principles involved in 
this bill. 

[Translation | 


I should like to add that this bill sanctions, as was said, 
extremely important principles concerning the appoint- 
ment of judges, their salaries, and also certain details 
about the conduct of judges in certain circumstances. 


However, we should be proud to have the best judicial 
system of all the countries where some democracy still 
exists. As you know, in certain countries, lower court 
judges are elected by popular vote, and I do not feel it is 
the best way to have an independent judicial system. 


Fortunately, in Canada, section 99 of our Constitution 
recognizes specifically the importance of the principle of 
independence of judges by setting their retirement age at 
75, insisting on good conduct during their mandate, and 
their removal only on the request of both houses. 


We are fortunate in this country to have a judiciary 
which is independent of the executive and the legislative 
power. This, I think, further sanctions the independence of 
mind and the discretion of judges in the discharge of their 
duties. It was said during the debate last night—and 
Senator Walker mentioned it—that because of their 
responsibilities, judges must be free of any financial con- 
cerns. Their workload prevents them, as you know, from 
seeking financial gains elsewhere. The restrictions on 
their financial assets are such that I think I can fairly say 
that at least four out of five judges live on their salaries 
alone without relying on other incomes, and while dis- 
charging their responsibilities they may have a family to 
support, and they may have long and short term financial 
obligations into which they entered before their appoint- 
ment. If we want to attract to the bench highly competent, 
talented and qualified lawyers, I think they must be paid a 
reasonable salary. Thus, they would have some peace of 
mind in the important tasks they must perform for 
society. 


Now, judges have had no increase since October 1971. I 
find the proposed salary increases extremely reasonable 
when one considers that the cost of living went up 32.8 per . 
cent between September 1, 1971 and March 1, 1975. 
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[English] 

If we look at the increases in the salaries of the judges 
of the different courts, I think it is evident that the 
government has kept the average to about 32.8 per cent. 
The Chief Justice of Canada will receive $68,000, an 
increase of 36 per cent. Other judges of the Supreme Court 
of Canada will receive $63,000, an increase of 40 per cent. 
The Chief Justice and Associate Chief Justice of the 
Federal Court will receive $58,000, an increase of 32 per 
cent. The chief justice and associate chief justices of 
provincial superior courts will receive $58,000, an increase 
of 38 per cent. Judges of territorial courts will receive 
$56,000, an increase of 40 per cent. Other judges of the 
Federal Court will receive $53,000, an increase of 33 per 
cent. Other judges of provincial superior courts will 
receive $53,000, an increase of 38 per cent. Chief judges of 
county and district courts will receive $44,000, an increase 
of 46.7 per cent. 


I spoke about this latter increase to Senator Walker last 
night, and he said it might be too much. However, they 
will receive $44,000, an increase of 46.7 per cent. Other 
judges of county and district courts will receive $40,000, an 
increase of 43 per cent. 


I think these increases are very reasonable, and we on 
this side of the house support them. 
[Translation] 

If we do not pay our judges higher salaries, fewer and 
fewer competent lawyers will accept appointment to the 
bench. There is simply too much difference between what 
qualified lawyers can earn in private practice and what 
judges are making at the present time. 


It would be extremely deplorable if we were led to 
believe that only those lawyers who do not succeed in 
private practice accept appointments to the bench. In 
Quebec, the bill provides for the appointment of four 
additional judges to the Superior Court. After discussing 
the matter with colleagues, as well as with judges of the 
Superior Court, I feel that number is still inadequate since 
the rolls of our superior courts are extremely heavy; long 
delays are inevitable before cases can be brought before 
the court. The provinces authorize increases in the number 
of judges appointed to their superior courts; to my mind, if 
the province of Quebec granted permission to increase the 
number of judges of the Superior Court to eight, this 
would meet the needs of the chief justices since, as I said a 
while moment ago, their workload is extremely heavy. 
[English] 

Another provision of this bill deals with annuities for 
judges and deceased judges’ spouses. The bill proposes no 
change in the present rate of the pension payable to a 
judge upon retirement, which is two-thirds of his terminal 
salary, but does propose that the pension of a deceased 
judge’s spouse be increased from the existing one-third of 
the judge’s pension to one-half of that pension. This 
increase would bring the rate of a widowed spouse’s pen- 
sion more closely into line with that under many other 
pension plans. The new pension rate would be applicable 
not only to future cases but as well to spouses now in 
receipt of pensions. There are some 88 judges’ spouses who 
are now receiving pensions of less than $5,000 per annum 


{Senator Asselin. } 


and the increase will go some distance to alleviating the 
economic hardship in such cases. 


While the bill does not introduce any contributory fea- 
ture for the pension plan provided for judges and their 
dependents, it is intended to review the policy on pensions 
before the Judges Act is next amended with a view to 
considering the appropriateness and feasibility of intro- 
ducing a contributory element so as to bring the plan into 
line with the federal government’s general policy on 
pensions. 


I hope that when the government studies the new 
system of pensions for spouses of deceased senators and 
retired senators, they will accord it the same treatment as 
has been given to pensions for spouses of deceased judges. 


[Translation | 


I also believe the government established a new organi- 
zation providing that there will also be in the future a 
Canadian Judicial Council that will be empowered, when 
requested by the Minister of Justice, to inquire into mat- 
ters submitted either by the Canadian Bar Association or 
individuals, and to report to the Minister of Justice in 
order to review the manner in which judges must perform 
their duties. 


I believe this is an excellent idea. The aim is not to 
create a police force that would supervise the judges’ 
work. I believe, however, that increasing numbers of 
people in our society are criticizing judges, and accusing 
them with little or no reason. So these people will have an 
opportunity to air their complaints to the minister. In 
cases where the latter feels this is needed, he will ask the 
Canadian Judicial Council to make an independent inqui- 
ry and submit a report to the minister. 


In my view, it would have been better to introduce 
cost-of-living indexing after the end of a three-year period 
of salary increase, as was done for members of Parliament. 
I believe it is humiliating for judges to have their salaries 
debated, as in the past and as was recently the case by 
members of the other place. It often happens that people 
do not understand the judges’ role in our society. I think it 
would have been preferable to have introduced cost-of-liv- 
ing indexing into the act in order that increases would 
automatically follow the cost-of-living index. I also 
believe that an independent board or commission should 
make recommendations to the government on judges’ sal- 
aries. The courts, in my view, should be considered an 
extremely important body. The dignity and integrity of 
judges must be respected, and I believe it would be more 
acceptable to the people if an independent group, non-par- 
tisan people respected by the public, were to make recom- 
mendations to the government on judges’ salaries. 
[English] 

We have no objection to this bill being referred to the 
appropriate committee of the Senate. I spoke with Senator 
Laird last night, and he told me that he is ready to refer 
this bill to a committee for consideration next week. The 
Opposition agrees with this, and if a motion is introduced 
in the Senate to refer the bill to committee we will vote for 
it. 


Hon. Keith Laird: Honourable senators— 
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The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honourable Senator Laird speaks now, his speech 
will have the effect of closing the debate on the motion for 
second reading of this bill. 


Senator Laird: Honourable senators, there is really no 
need for me to say any more than about three sentences. 


First of all, I am very grateful to two distinguished 
lawyers, Senator Asselin and Senator Walker, who have 
obviously analyzed this bill and come to the conclusion 
that it does have merit. 

@ (1520) 


I will add this with respect to the point of view just 
expressed by Senator Asselin, that it has merit as a more 
appropriate manner of dealing with the remuneration of 
judges. I trust consideration will be given to this at the 
appropriate time, which I hope is not too far into the 
future. 

In the meantime, it is proposed that only one witness, 
who happens to be the widow of a judge who died many 
years ago, will appear before the committee. A sort of 
special problem arises with respect to her and many 
others. I understand there are some 200 altogether. I had 
no idea that there were so many in this particular 
category. 

In any event, having that in mind, and even though 
there is unanimity respecting this bill, honourable sena- 
tors will understand why there is no alternative but to 
refer it to a committee. Therefore, if the bill is given 
second reading, it is my intention to move that it be 
referred to the appropriate committee for consideration. 

Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, may I put a ques- 
tion to the honourable sponsor of the bill? I appreciate 
why the bill should go to committee, but does Senator 
Laird realize that the committee will not be able to do 
more than what is provided in the bill for the widows. 

Senator Laird: I do, naturally, and there is merit in the 
suggestion that the bill need not go to a committee. How- 
ever, I suppose that if there are people who wish to be 
heard, we should give them the opportunity if it is at all 
possible. 

Senator Langlois: Then the grievance is put on the 
public record. 

Motion agreed to and bill réad second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 
The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Laird moved that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs. 


Motion agreed to. 


PRIVATE BILL 


ALLIANCE SECURITY & INVESTIGATION, LTD.—_SECOND 
READING 


Hon. Jacques Flynn moved the second reading of Bill 
S-26, respecting Alliance Security & Investigation, Ltd. 


[Translation] 


He said: Honourable senators, this bill aims at restoring 
the charter of Alliance Security & Investigation, Ltd. 


This company obtained its letters patent in 1964. It got 
additional letters patent in 1965 and operated without any 
problem until 1967. 


At that time some facts were not very clear. A notice 
was published in the official Gazette on June 17, 1967, and 
on June 22, 1968, a year later, to the effect that the charter 
had been cancelled for failure to produce the annual 
returns required under the act. Strangely enough, it seems 
that the returns to be filed with the Secretary of the 
Province of Quebec were indeed filed. Why were those for 
the federal department not filed? No one seems to know. 
Anyway, they have not been found at the department. 


The company therefore got in touch with the Consumer 
and Corporate Affairs Department to try to find an 
answer to the problem. They received from the depart- 
ment as well as from their own lawyer a notice saying that 
the solution was simple; it was only a matter of obtaining 
letters patent incorporating another company which 
would simply succeed the original company, and this is 
how the letters patent incorporating the Alliance Security 
and Investigation, Ltd., in 1968, were issued under date of 
August 16, 1968. 


But the problem was that the relatively large assets of 
the company—about $500,000, I understand—were not 
transferred automatically to the new company. In fact, the 
shareholders were supposed to have received the assets; 
the assets were deemed to have been distributed among 
the shareholders, who had to consider the part made up by 
the accumulated surplus as income, and, consequently, to 
pay taxes on this surplus before it could be transferred to 
the new company. 


Under the circumstances, to avoid a completely unfair 
situation, the only solution was to introduce this bill 
which cancels the dissolution notices and presumes that 
the company has not stopped operating since the date of 
the dissolution notices of 1967 and 1968. 


This is the information that I have received from the 
lawyers of the petitioners. Anyway, as this bill must be 
referred to the committee, if the members of the commit- 
tee wish to have further information, the petitioners and 
their lawyers will be there to provide it. 


Under the circumstances, I therefore move second read- 
ing of this bill. The committee will have the opportunity to 
inquire further into the facts on which this bill is based. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, a simple ques- 
tion. Perhaps I should put it to the committee, but could 
not this situation have been corrected under the new 
legislation that is now before Parliament? There might 
have been a period of time after the cancellation of the 
letters patent of the corporation during which it continued 
to exist, and the object of this bill might be to legalize any 
action taken during that time. If Senator Flynn refers this 
bill to the committee, I shall be glad to get the answer 
there. 


Senator Flynn: I think the final answer can be given to 
Senator Langlois by the committee. As for me, if I under- 
stand the new legislation correctly, that problem could be 
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settled under the new act. But the corporation is governed 
by the old legislation. The new act cannot apply to a 
corporation that was dissolved under the provisions of the 
old legislation, and I think that the time limit within 
which it would have been possible to revive the company 
has run out because the interested parties thought that by 
obtaining new letters patent the situation would be 
straightened out. Unfortunately they were wrong and, 
according to my information, wrong advice given at the 
time by the department and attorneys is to blame. 


@ (1530) 
[English] 
Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Flynn moved that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce. 


Motion agreed to. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ACTS, 1867 TO 1975 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. George Mcllraith moved the second reading of 
Bill C-3, to amend the British North America Acts, 1867 to 
1975. 


He said: Honourable senators, this short bill has a direct 
and obvious purpose. It is simply to provide for the 
representation in this chamber of a senator from the 
Northwest Territories and a senator from the Yukon Ter- 
ritory. This seems to be a logical sequence to the recent 
action taken by Parliament in providing for representa- 
tion in the other place for an additional member from the 
Northwest Territories. I do not see that much can usefully 
be said in addition to what I have already said on the point 
about the contents of the bill, except to say that clause 2 
simply makes it clear that such appointees to the Senate 
must reside in the Northwest Territories and the Yukon, 
as the case may be, and must have the corresponding 
property-holding requirements as senators from any of the 
provinces in Canada. 

The bill is short. I am in the hands of the Senate as to 
whether it should be referred to a standing committee. I 
am agreeable to its going there, if that is what senators 
wish, but I do not think it needs to. I shall do whatever is 
the wish of the house. 


On motion of Senator Grosart, debate adjourned. 


THE ESTIMATES 


REPORT OF NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE—DEBATE 
CONTINUED 
On the Order: 

Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Sparrow, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Cameron, for the adoption of the Report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 


[Senator Flynn.] 


on the Estimates laid before Parliament for the fiscal 
year ending the 3lst March, 1976.—(Honourable Sena- 
tor Flynn, P.C.). 
Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, Senator 
Flynn has indicated to me that he adjourned the debate so 
that I might participate at this time. I ask leave to proceed. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, it may seem odd, 
in the timetable of the passage of the estimates, for us to 
be still discussing them at this stage. On the other hand, 
we now know that we are to have a new budget very 
shortly. As I will indicate, the budget itself may have some 
important consequences on the main estimates as they 
were put before us and considered by the National 
Finance Committee. 


In presenting the report of the committee, Senator Spar- 
row, the acting chairman, ended his remarks with these 
words: 


It is incumbent upon all of us to ask for spending 
restraints in these times of high inflation, high unem- 
ployment and the potential loss of foreign markets. 


I am sorry to say that the evidence in the main esti- 
mates, and a good deal of subsequent evidence, makes it 
clear that we may ask all we like, and as often as we like, 
for restraint in federal government spending, but there is 
not the slightest chance in the world that there will be any 
restraint. I say that with the full knowledge that the 
President of the Treasury Board, when before the commit- 
tee, said that it was his hope—I am sure it was his serious 
hope, but nevertheless a fond hope—that he would be able 
to restrain the increase, as indicated in the main estimates 
spending, to 16 per cent. 


Perhaps it is a comment on the times that we should 
have a government telling us that they might be able to 
restrain the spending increase to 16 per cent. I am quite 
sure there is not the slightest chance in the world that 
they will. That suggested restraint—or _ so-called 
restraint—compares with a 23.7 per cent increase in the 
year before last, and a 28.2 per cent increase last year. If 
that rate of increase, which I am sure will be repeated this 
year, goes on for yet another year, it will mean that in a 
four-year span government spending will have doubled. 
Even so, that is a fairly conservative prediction. The fig- 
ures I have given are of increases from main budgetary 
estimates to main budgetary estimates. To these we must 
yet add loans, investments and advances, and then, in due 
course, the supplementaries. 


What stands out in my consideration of the main esti- 
mates is the fact that they represent only part, and are far 
from being the whole, of known government spending 
intentions. I emphasize the word “known,” because there 
are known expenses or spending intentions which do not 
appear in the main estimates. There are reasons given for 
that, of course, but I can only emphasize that when we 
have a report from the committee which says that govern- 
ment spending this year is expected to be $28.2 billion, the 
fact is that the government already knows that it is going 
to be spending billions of dollars more than that. 

I say “billions” because we have the evidence before us. 
The main estimates last year, which were discussed in our 
committee and presented here, indicated that the budget- 
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ary expenditures would be $22 billion. The estimates 
added some non-budgetary expenditures, bringing the 
budgetary total up to $23.2 billion. Then, in the course of 
the year, another $5 billion was added in supplementary 
estimates. Just to indicate the unrealism of the figures put 
before us, the increase, main budgetary estimates to main 
budgetary estimates, is no less than $6 billion this year. 


I say this to support the statement that I see no evidence 
whatsoever of restraint in federal government spending. If 
there is the same magnitude of increase this year as there 
was last year, we will end up with a figure of government 
spending of not $28.2 billion but $36 billion or more. This is 
on the assumption that the loans, investments and 
advances will be about as indicated, and that the supple- 
mentaries will be about the same as last year. But there is 
some indication that they will be more. 


@ (1540) 


The main estimates make no provision whatever for the 
deficit in the old age security fund. Last year it amounted 
to $400 million. For many years it was in balance. This 
phenomenon of the old age security fund being out of 
balance is a new one for us. What that figure will amount 
to this year, I do not know, but it will be substantially 
more, and that has not been provided for in the estimates. 


Last year the unemployment insurance fund deficit was 
over $900 million, and the main estimates provide for a 
deficit this year of $890 million. Yet all the evidence is that 
the deficit is going to be over $2 billion, and this despite 
the fact that the hopeful provision in the main estimates is 
for less than $1 billion. 


Honourable senators, when we look at these figures it is 
fair to ask: Where does the money go? In fairness, I should 
say that all of the expenditures, and all of the increased 
expenditures, are not necessarily avoidable. I do not want 
to be misunderstood or to be taken as suggesting that 
every increase in expenditure could have been avoided. An 
obvious example is the very substantial apparent increase 
in government spending related to the oil equalization 
subsidy programs. As is well known, this is a program by 
which a tax is imposed upon exports of oil, and the reve- 
nues from that are used to equalize the consumer cost of 
oil across the country. It is proper say that this is a 
bookkeeping item because it is the American taxpayer 
who is paying that billion and more dollars for the equali- 
zation. So there are such items. No one will complain 
greatly if the family allowances estimates are up, as they 
are, and there are other items, of course, where the 
increase is understandable. 


However, I say again that we see no evidence of deliber- 
ate restraint in other items where restraint can be exer- 
cised. I know it is the custom for those who object to this 
kind of statement to say, “Well, tell us where you would 
cut,” the purpose being, of course, to put anybody who 
suggests restraint on the spot. I am not going to indicate 
my answer to that at the present time. I would simply 
refer anybody who is interested to scores of statements by 
economists and learned societies, all of whom have listed 
their own suggestions for justifiable cuts in government 
spending. There is no dearth of advice to the government 
on that but, unfortunately, there is no likelihood of that 
advice being taken. 


Where does the money go? The oil subsidy program, of 
course, is one place. There are also, of course, fiscal trans- 
fers to the provinces amounting to, I think, well over $2 
billion. Again, it would not be fair to charge this to federal 
government spending because actually the money is spent 
by the provinces. The federal government merely collects 
the money. But even making these exceptions, we still 
have what to me is an intolerable increase in federal 
government spending this year. 


I have mentioned the oil subsidy program and the fiscal 
transfers to provinces, the latter being part of the item of 
$4.6 billion for economic support. The largest single stand- 
ing item is in health and welfare, and the other items in 
what are called the eleven traditional categories of gov- 
ernment spending are as follows: 


($ Billions) 

Health and Welfare 7.8 
Public Debt 30 
Defence 2.8 
Transport and Communications 2.0 
General Government Services 1.4 
Internal Overhead Expenditures 1.1 
Foreign Affairs 0.7 
Cultural and Recreational Activities 0.7 
Educational Assistance at 

Post-secondary Level 0.67 


The public debt is going up all the time. 


I point out that the committee report once again criti- 
cizes an extraordinary item under Foreign Affairs, and 
that is the non-lapsing authority of the funds that have 
been appropriated for CIDA, the Canadian International 
Development Agency. It is an extraordinary thing that 
any crown corporation, agency or government department 
should be permitted to carry over non-spent funds year 
after year when the requirement of the Financial 
Administration Act is that this should not happen. How 
does it happen? Well, there was an appropriation act in 
1965, and it is on the authority of that appropriation act— 
not a regular act of Parliament—that CIDA keeps all 
appropriated money every year knowing they are not 
going to spend it in that year, and spends money that is 
appropriated this year sooner or later at their discretion. I 
mention this because there have been serious criticisms of 
the general operations of CIDA, and it is my view that this 
kind of negligence on the part of government management 
is one of the causes of that criticism and some of the 
troubles. If CIDA were required to turn back the money it 
has not spent, it would certainly be in a much better 
position to examine the efficiency of its operations. 


I have mentioned the old age security account. There is 
no provision for the deficit, whatever it may be. The 
reason for that, of course, is that the act requires that the 
deficit be assessed at the end of the year, and there is no 
way of knowing what it will be until the end of the year. 
However, there is to be a rather interesting change in 
financial management. We were told in committee that it 
is the intention of the government to incorporate the old 
age security fund in the general revenues, so that presum- 
ably next year we will have that kind of provision in the 
main estimates. 


Honourable senators may be interested in knowing that 
the total payout last year of the old age security fund was 
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$4 billion, covering almost two million Canadians. Fifty- 
nine per cent of those beneficiaries were in receipt of the 
guaranteed income supplement. This is a remarkable 
figure because, as you are aware, the guaranteed income 
supplement was the result of a recommendation by a 
committee of the Senate. At that time nobody could have 
even guessed that as high as 59 per cent of all old-age 
pensioners would be in a position to qualify on a needs 
basis for a supplement to the old age pension. 


@ (1550) 


The CBC situation, which comes into these estimates, is 
also interesting. The operating deficit this year is $353 
million. 


Senator McDonald: Sell it. 


Senator Grosart: I hoped that Senator McDonald would 
perhaps contribute some such suggestion, because I think 
a good case could be made out for it. 


Senator McDonald: I would give it away. 


Senator Grosart: A case can be made out against it too, 
of course, but anyway the fact is that the CBC deficit is 
$353 million. 


There are other deficits of crown corporations which 
may interest honourable senators. Here are a few: Atomic 
Energy of Canada, $94 million; the National Capital Com- 
mission, $41 million; and the Cape Breton Development 
Corporation, $28 million. From the reaction on my left, I 
imagine that would be perfectly justified. 


Senator Macdonald: More than justified. 


Senator Grosart: Then we have the National Arts 
Centre with a deficit of $7 million; the Crown Credit 
Corporation, $5 million; and—this surprises me, because I 
did not realize it was still in existence—the Company of 
Young Canadians, $5 million. 


Senator Fournier (Madawaska-Restigouche): How 


about the CNR? 


Senator Grosart: The CNR is not in this category of 
crown corporations. I know of nobody in the house who is 
more of an expert on the cost of the CNR to the taxpayers, 
even though it does not appear in that form, or in total 
form, in the estimates, than Senator Fournier, and I hope 
that now that he is back with us he will renew his 
watchdog role in connection with all our national 
railways. 


The case for restraint is based on the fact that the take 
by all levels of government—federal, provincial and 
municipal—out of the national productivity is now well 
over 40 per cent. This is a serious problem, and it is 
becoming increasingly serious as that percentage rises, 
because, speaking generally, it is a fact that national 
productivity comes mainly from the private sector. The 
public sector does add some productivity, but it is a very 
small proportion in relationship to that of the private 
sector. 


When we face the facts—and perhaps we will hear from 
Senator Lamontagne later on this—we find that the major 
facing our economy today is our failure to maintain regu- 
lar increases in national productivity. This is a long term 
problem. In fact, the level of increase in productivity over 


{Senator Grosart.] 


the last 20 years has been disappointing, and continues to 
be disappointing. 

We have other problems which point out how essential 
restraint in government spending is. The evidence is 
everywhere than non-restraint in government spending— 
and I am not merely speaking of the federal government, 
although it happens to be the leader in increased spending 
at the moment—is a major, if not the major, contributor to 
inflation. We have the dual problem. Like everybody else, 
the federal government says, “We need to spend more 
money because it is not the same money but, on the other 
hand, we do not like inflation.” Yet the evidence is abun- 
dant on all sides, and the government has been told so over 
and over again that government spending is a major 
factor, if not the major factor, in the problems facing our 
economy, as it attempts to pull out of the recession of the 
last few years. 


At the present moment the level of economic activity in 
Canada is less, when adjustment is made for inflation, 
than it was a year ago. Unemployment is likely to reach 
levels we have not seen since the thirties. Our merchan- 
dise trade account is deteriorating rapidly, and, as I said, 
there is, despite temporary cycles, a steady decline in 
overall growth of productivity lasting over many years. 


I have suggested that there is abundant evidence that 
the federal government, and other governments, are major 
contributors to inflation. I would like to quote as one 
source, which is quite typical, the Canadian Economic 
Policy Committee, which is completely impartial, made up 
as it is of a few representatives of government, some from 
business, some from labour, some public servants, and 
experts of various kinds. In a recent publication it said 
this: 

One of the principal causes of our current problems 
is a lack of restraint on the rate of growth in total 
government expenditures. The fact is that the rate of 
growth in total government expenditures over recent 
years is unsustainable without serious inflation. 
Specifially, the target should be that total spending on 
goods and services by governments at all levels should 
not be allowed to expand at a rate more rapid than the 
overall growth potential of the economy. 


This is in fact what the Standing Senate Committee on 
National Finance has been urging for at least five or six 
years to my knowledge, although in somewhat different 
terms but based on essentially the same principle, namely, 
that the government should not try to take out of the 
economy each year any more than the economy itself 
produces; otherwise, the result is bankruptcy. Govern- 
ments do not go bankrupt in the same way as firms do, but 
governments around the world today are going bankrupt. I 
am not suggesting that we will, since we are in the fortu- 
nate position of having one of the strongest economies in 
the world. And why not? We have a net self-sufficiency in 
oil, and we have resources which are the envy of the 
world. In fact, one wonders why we have any problems at 
all. People of other countries, to whom we talk from time 
to time, just cannot believe that a country with apparently 
everything going for it, such as Canada, still has serious 
economic problems. 


I have said that the difference between the main budget- 
ary estimates, plus the loans, investments and advances, of 
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last year and those of the year before was between $23 
billion and $28 billion. In other words, last year there was 
an increase of $5 billion. There is a prediction that this 
year will be $6 billion, but who knows? 

I think one-of the problems that faces us in the Senate is 
that we look only at the main estimates. According to our 
rules, the main estimates are referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance, and the commit- 
tee reports back. This, according to our current theory, 
absolves the Senate from any great responsibility of 
taking too hard a look at the estimates. Unfortunately we 
do not, as a normal practice, refer the public accounts— 
that is, the national accounts—or the auditor general’s 
report, to that committee. 


This has sometimes surprised me, and I think the acting 
Leader of the Government, with his usual care for such 
matters, will be interested when I say to him that this is 
another of those cases where we pay no attention whatso- 
ever to our rules. Our rules require that the national 
accounts and the auditor general’s report be referred—the 
word is “shall”—to that committee. I am aware that the 
Rules Committee is now considering a complete revision 
of the rules. I sometimes wonder if we should suggest to 
them that it might be well to have an appendix attached to 
the rules, saying, “The following rules are in the rule book, 
but we do not keep them and we have no intention of 
keeping them.” 

Perhaps, in due course, the acting Leader of the Govern- 
ment will take this matter up—I hope he will—and find 
out if there is some reason why for all these years we have 
paid no attention to rule 67(h). I shall not bother to read 
it, but I think, in the light of what I have said, that it lays 
an imperative upon us. 

@ (1600) 

Honourable senators, I conclude by calling to your 
attention once again the very wise words of Senator Spar- 
row in presenting the report: 

It is incumbent on all of us to ask for spending 
restraints in these times of high inflation, high unem- 
ployment and the potential loss of foreign markets. 
I am not going to suggest that the asking will do any good, 
but it never does any harm to ask. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, due to the late- 
ness of the hour and the fact that we have at least one 
committee meeting after the Senate rises this afternoon, I 
move the adjournment of the debate. 


On motion of Senator Langlois, debate adjourned. 


PRIVATE BILL 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK OF CANADA—REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE PRESENTED 


Leave having been given to revert to Reports of 
Committees: 


Senator Macnaughton, for Senator Hayden, Chairman 
of the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce, presented the following report: 

Wednesday, June 11, 1975. 


The Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade 
and Commerce to which was referred Bill S-24, 


intituled: “An Act to incorporate the National Com- 
mercial Bank of Canada”, has, in obedience to the 
Order of Reference of May 27, 1975, examined the said 
Bill and now reports the same with the following 
amendments: 


1. Page 1: Strike out lines 26 to 28, inclusive, and 
substitute therefor the following: 

“of Canadian Commercial and Industrial Bank 

and the French name of Banque Commerciale et 

Industrielle du Canada, hereinafter called” 

2. Page 2: Strike out the name “National Commercial 
Bank of Canada” where it appears in clause 5 and 
substitute therefor the following: 

“Canadian Commercial and Industrial Bank” 

3. Page 2: Strike out the name “Banque Nationale de 
Commerce du Canada” where it appears in clause 5 
and substitute therefor the following: 

“Banque Commerciale et Industrielle du Canada’”’ 
4. In the title: Strike out the words “National Com- 
mercial Bank of Canada” and substitute therefor 
the words “Canadian Commercial and Industrial 
Bank” 

Respectfully submitted, 
Salter A. Hayden, 
Chairman. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Macnaughton: Honourable senators, with 
leave of the Senate, seconded by Senator Fournier (de 
Lanaudieére), I move that this report be adopted now. 


Senator Grosart: No. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, the house 
has heard the motion. Is there unanimous consent? 


Senator Grosart: No. Under our rules, I am not giving 
leave. Your Honour, leave has been refused. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by Senator Macnaughton, seconded by Senator Fournier 
(de Lanaudiére), that the report be taken into consider- 
ation at the next sitting of the Senate. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Motion agreed to and report placed on the Orders of the 
Day for consideration at the next sitting. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, before moving 
the adjournment of the house I would like to make two 
announcements. The first concerns a meeting of the 
Standing Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and 
Science tomorrow morning at 9.30, in room 356-S. The 
committee will be considering Bill C-37, to provide for the 
control of dumping of wastes and other substances in the 
ocean. This committee notice has not been given before, 
but I understand it will be in the mail tonight. 
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The second announcement concerns the in camera meet- Senator Asselin: Immediately? 
ing of the Standing Senate Committee on Transport and 
Communications in room 356-S. The committee is consid- Senator Langlois: Yes. 


ering its draft report on the televised program “Les Beaux 
Dimanches” and will sit when the Senate rises. The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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Thursday, June 12, 1975 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Stollery had 
been substituted for that of Miss Nicholson, and that the 
name of Mr. Haidasz had been substituted for that of Mr. 
Kaplan on the list of members appointed to serve on the 
Special Joint Committee on Immigration Policy. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 
Copies of Order in Council P.C. 1975-342, dated 
February 20, 1975, amending a direction to the Canadi- 
an Radio-Television Commission concerning foreign 


ownership, pursuant to section 27(2) of the Broadcast- 
ing Act, Chapter B-11, R.S.C., 1970. 


HEALTH, WELFARE AND SCIENCE 
CHANGE IN COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Macdonald, with leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Phillips 
be substituted for that of the Honourable Senator 
Choquette on the list of senators serving on the 
Standing Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and 
Science. 


Motion agreed to. 


PRINTING OF PARLIAMENT 


STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Macdonald, with leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 45(1) (i), moved: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Fourni- 
er (Madawaska-Restigouche) and Welch be substituted 
for those of the Honourable Senators Beaubien and 
Macdonald on the list of senators serving on the 
Standing Joint Committee on the Printing of Parlia- 
ment; and 

That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that house accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Prowse be 
substituted for that of the Honourable Senator 
Thompson on the list of senators serving on the Spe- 
cial Joint Committee on Immigration Policy; and 

That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that house accordingly. 

Motion agreed to. 


@ (1410) 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF THE 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (a), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs have power to sit while the Senate is sitting on 
Wednesday, June 25, 1975, and that rule 76(4) be 
suspended in relation thereto. 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns -today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, June 17, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 

I shall now give the usual brief outline of what can be 
expected for the coming week. First, the committee meet- 
ings. On Tuesday, the Standing Senate Committee on 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs will meet at 11 o’clock in 
the forenoon to consider Bill C-47, to amend the Judges 
Act. At the same time there will be a meeting of the 
Special Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations 
in the Public Service. At 2 o’clock in the afternoon the 
Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture will meet to 
consider Bill C-19, dealing with two-price wheat. 

A meeting of the Standing Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing, Trade and Commerce has been scheduled for 9.30 on 
Wednesday morning to continue the advance study of Bill 
C-60, the bankruptcy bill. At 9.30 a.m. on Wednesday there 
will be a meeting of the Standing Senate Committee on 
National Finance on the Manpower estimates. 

On Thursday, the Standing Senate Committee on Na- 
tional Finance will hold another meeting on the Manpow- 
er estimates at 9.30 a.m. Also at 9.30 a.m. the Standing 
Senate Committee on Agriculture will meet again on Bill 
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C-19. The Special Joint Committee on Employer-Employee 
Relations in the Public Service has scheduled a meeting 
for 3.30 on Thursday afternoon. 


In the Senate we will continue with the items on the 
Order Paper and such bills as may be reported from 
committee. In addition, I believe we can expect that at 
least one bill will come to us from the other place. 


Motion agreed to. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ACTS, 1867 TO 1975 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on 
second reading of Bill C-3, to amend the British North 
America Acts, 1867 to 1975. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, it may be 
merely coincidental, but this bill, designated as Bill C-3, is 
similar in purpose and in title to a bill that I had the 
honour of introducing in the Senate two and a half years 
ago as Bill S-3. There is a long history to this bill. A 
similar bill was introduced originally in the other place by 
the honourable member for the Yukon. The bill that I 
introduced here was not dealt with in the normal way, for 
reasons that I imagine concerned the wisdom or otherwise 
of the management of the business of the Senate. The end 
result is that, whatever the reasons may have been, this 
very important measure has been delayed some two and a 
half years. 

I had hoped at the time I introduced the similar bill that 
it might have been dealt with much sooner so that this 
very necessary reform, involving the composition of the 
Senate, could have been proceeded with at that time. 

The bill in its present form is the subject of the usual 
message from His Excellency the Administrator, recom- 
mending to the House of Commons an increase in the 
maximum number of Senate seats from 110 to 112, which is 
consequential upon and necessary having regard to the 
main purpose of the bill, to provide for the summoning of 
two new senators, one each from the Yukon Territory and 
the Northwest Territories. 


Honourable senators will recall that both these impor- 
tant areas of northern Canada have been represented in 
the House of Commons, in the case of the Yukon Territory 
since 1902, and in the case of the Northwest Territories by 
a series of acts extending the territories in 1947, 1952 and 
1964. The composition of the Senate as presently constitut- 
ed by regional breakdown is well known. But perhaps the 
history of representation in the Senate in this particular 
area is not quite as well known, so it may be well to recall 
that an amendment to the British North America Act 
passed as long ago as 1886 provided for the appointment of 
senators from parts of Canada other than those at that 
time organized as provinces. At that time, of course, the 
areas comprising the Yukon Territory, the Northwest Ter- 
ritories and what are now known as the Provinces of 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba were not organized 
as provinces. 

As a result of the 1886 act, two senators were appointed 
representing what was then known as the Northwest Ter- 
ritories, that is to say, the whole area comprised of the two 
existing territories and the three provinces I have named. 


(Senator Langlois.] 


In 1904 this representation was raised to four, and in 1906 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta were given four 
senators each when the latter were organized into prov- 
inces. By 1916 this was increased to six each, making the 
entire western area of four provinces a Senate region in 
the same sense that the Atlantic provinces, and Ontario 
and Quebec are Senate regions. 


There was at one time a question raised as to constitu- 
tional authority, and this now appears to be resolved in 
relation, perhaps, to the 1886 act which did give authority 
to the Parliament of Canada to appoint senators from 
these areas. 


The well-known amendments to the British North 
America Act of 1949, conferring additional powers on the 
Parliament of Canada, have also been invoked, and may or 
may not constitute sufficient authority for the passage of 
this bill by the Parliament of Canada. Honourable sena- 
tors will also recall that the reeommendation in this bill is 
very much in line with the recommendation of the Special 
Joint Committee on the Constitution on which Senator 
Lamontagne and Senator Molgat served with such distinc- 
tion. The recommendation of the joint committee was that 
there should be two senators each for the two regions, the 
Yukon and the Northwest Territories; but that was conse- 
quential on their general recommendation of an increase 
in the number of senators to 130 to provide, as honourable 
senators will recall, for direct representation in the Senate 
from the provinces. 

@ (1420) 


Questions have been raised in discussions outside this 
place. One is perhaps the problem of the $4,000 property 
requirement for a senator. It has been indicated that the 
summoning of a senator from each of those territories may 
cause some problems. 


As the House of Commons member representing the 
Northwest Territories pointed out, the average native 
income today in the Northwest Territories is about $1,000. 
It is therefore unlikely that a great many of the residents 
would be able to qualify. I understand that some steps will 
be taken in this matter; but they probably could not have 
been provided in this act, but may require a more substan- 
tial change, in constitutional terms, to the British North 
America Acts of 1867 to 1975. 


The discussion in the other place took the usual form, 
and comments were made on both sides, some of which 
would, to my mind, be in keeping with the viewpoint of 
most senators, although some emanating from one particu- 
lar party might not be. Surprisingly, the member for the 
Northwest Territories was not in favour of this bill. He 
favoured using the money involved to appoint an ombuds- 
man, who would have more direct contact with the territo- 
ries and those who might have the management of their 
affairs. 


Another matter raised, which will be of interest to 
honourable senators, was that one of the advantages of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories being represented in 
this chamber was that when the time came for Senate 
reform, they would be in the Senate, as members of the 
Senate, and thus able in one way or another to influence 
that reform. I am sure this comment will interest the 
Leader of the Government, because there have been a 
good many suggestions made to him by senators that if we 
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are to have, as I am sure we all agree we should have, 
Senate reform, the senators themselves should have an 
opportunity of being heard. 


I do not know whether he has anything in mind in that 
regard, but I would remind him that during discussion on 
this bill there was suggested the desirability of having a 
Senate input into the discussions on Senate reform before 
others make decisions. I am sure he has that in mind. I 
hope he will expedite the provision of an opportunity for 
senators to express their views in a formal way. 


The question of those who will be appointed was also 
raised. I will not go into that except to say that one 
suggestion, of course, was that it would be highly desir- 
able, particularly in the case of the Northwest Territories, 
that a native—in the sense of one of the two classes of 
original inhabitants—be considered. If that were so, I am 
sure we would all welcome the addition to our ranks of a 
senator or senators who represented the first Canadians. 


Hon. Eugene A. Forsey: Honourable senators, I should 
like to make a very brief comment on this bill, beginning 
with the congratulations that I think are due to the Hon- 
ourable Senator Grosart for having initiated the action 
which has now taken place. It is not often, perhaps, that 
members of the Opposition in this house exercise such a 
persuasive influence upon the Government of Canada and 
I think Senator Grosart has achieved, if not a first in this 
respect, perhaps one of the most notable victories scored 
by a member of this house and especially a member of the 
Opposition. 

I hope very much that when the appointments come to 
be made the government will exercise very special care in 
making them. This is an opportunity, I think, to add very 
considerably to the quality of the membership of this 
chamber, to bring into the chamber senators of a back- 
ground and experience and knowledge which perhaps 
almost none of us in this chamber have at present. 


I endorse what Senator Grosart has said about the 
desirability of having a representative of the original 
population of the Territories. This seems to me highly 
desirable and I feel also that this is an opportunity for the 
government to give very special consideration to the 
appointment of someone who is not—at least one of these 
two senators who is not—of the government’s own politi- 
cal party. We have often heard pleas in this house for the 
strengthening of the official Opposition or the strengthen- 
ing of the independent membership of the house. I think 
this is a particularly favourable opportunity for the gov- 
ernment to take this into consideration—less inhibited 
than perhaps sometimes by pressures from within the 
party of the government supporters. 


I feel it is particularly desirable because of the rather 
childish and abusive remarks that were made by members 
of a certain party elsewhere when this bill was under 
discussion. I think it would be peculiarly unfortunate if a 
handle were given to any of these people to say that some 
mere party hack had been appointed to either one of these 
senatorships. The charge, of course, might or might not be 
justified. But I think that every possible care should be 
taken by the government to see that in making these 
appointments people of very superior qualifications, spe- 
cial qualifications, special knowledge, special eminence 
and special independence should be appointed. I think this 


will mean that the addition to our ranks from the Yukon 
and the Northwest Territories will be particularly 
valuable. 


Honourable senators, I want to make just one or two 
comments by way of footnote on certain remarks that 
Senator Grosart made, where he surprised me somewhat. I 
think that he is surely not very well advised by his legal 
advisers if he feels that there is any doubt whatever about 
the jurisdiction of this Parliament to pass legislation of 
this kind, or indeed any legislation dealing with the 
Senate. It seems to me that it is quite clear that under the 
British North America Act, section 91, head 1, the amend- 
ment introduced and passed in 1949, the Parliament of 
Canada can do absolutely anything that it wants to—in 
pure law, that is—about the Senate. If it wants to reduce 
the property qualifications either for the Yukon or the 
Northwest Territories or anywhere else, it is at perfect 
liberty to do so, as far as the law is concerned, to the best 
of my knowledge and belief. I know that I speak in the 
presence of a great many learned members of the legal 
profession, and I speak subject to correction by these 
gentlemen, but I am quite confident that in fact the courts 
would uphold any legislation of this sort. 


I know it is sometimes said we should not make any 
changes in the constitution of the Senate without the 
consent of the provinces, but this is not in my judgment a 
legal requirement. As far as the pure, strict law goes, I 
think we can do absolutely anything we want to in this 
Parliament of Canada in regard to the Senate. We can 
abolish it, we can raise the qualifications, we can lower 
them, we can provide that only red-headed people can be 
appointed, we can provide that only people with turned-up 
noses can be appointed. We can provide for anything that 
we want to. We can increase the numbers, we can reduce 
the numbers. 


Honourable senators, the other footnote that I wanted to 
mention had to do with a slight slip of the tongue by 
Senator Grosart when he spoke, twice I think, of the 
Province of Manitoba as not having been organized in 
1886. The act of 1886 provided, of course, for the represen- 
tation of parts of the Province of Manitoba—because the 
present Province of Manitoba did not get its present limits 
until the act of 1912. But the Province of Manitoba existed 
certainly in 1886, and had representation in the Senate in 
1886. 

@ (1430) 

I thought that historical footnote ought, perhaps, to be 
mentioned, although it is, of course, quite incidental, and I 
know it was a mere slip of the tongue on the part of 
Senator Grosart, whose knowledge of these matters is 
encyclopedic. 

Senator Grosart: The honourable senator will not mind 
my saying that I was thinking of it as the postage stamp 
province, as it was, and was referring to the large territory 
which is now Manitoba. 

Senator Forsey: Exactly. In fact, at that time even 
certain parts of the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec were 
part of the Northwest Territories, Ungava and Keewatin. 
The act of 1886 applied to an enormous extent of the 
country—everything but the Province of British 
Columbia, old Ontario, old Quebec, the Maritime prov- 
inces, and the postage stamp province of Manitoba. All the 
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rest of the country was part of the Territories. So, the act 
provided for the representation of an enormous part of the 
country, stretching from the Labrador boundary, then 
undecided, clear to the Rocky Mountains and, of course, to 
the Arctic Ocean. 


Those were the few points I wanted to make about this 
legislation, honourable senators. The main one, of course, 
was the care which I hope the government will exercise, 
the substantial, great care, the special sense of responsibil- 
ity, which I hope the government will exercise, in making 
the appointments from these two territorial parts of 
Canada when this bill goes into effect. 


Motion agreed to and bill read the second time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator MclIlraith: Honourable senators, I am in the 
hands of the house as to whether or not this bill should go 
to committee. For my part, I do not see any necessity for 
referring it to committee. 


If that is the general consensus, I move that this bill be 
placed on the Orders of the Day for third reading at the 
next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


CANADIAN OVERSEAS TELECOMMUNICATION 
CORPORATION ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Léopold Langlois moved the second reading of Bill 
S-27, to amend the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, I shall be brief. Although 
I cannot call this bill a “simple” bill, for obvious reasons, it 
is at least a simplified bill. By way of explanation, I say 
that because it had been contemplated to bring forward a 
bill with additional and particular provisions dealing with 
the administrative structure of the corporation. However, 
it was decided to postpone such further amendments until 
a later date in order to allow due consideration. It is likely 
that in the very near future another bill regarding this 
corporation will be initiated in the Senate, or will come to 
us from the other place. 


Before proceeding with this legislation I should like to 
add that when I studied it I was vividly reminded that 
when the corporation was born I had the honour and 
privilege to be the parliamentary assistant to the then 
Minister of Transport. That was some 20 or 22 years ago. 


Senator Flynn: Is that so? 


Senator Langlois: I was also reminded that I had the 
great honour to represent Canada at the splicing ceremony 
and the inauguration of the first trans-Atlantic telephone 
cable off the coast of Newfoundland, together with repre- 
sentatives of the Governments of the United Kingdom and 
the United States, on board the British cable ship Monarch, 
and at the shore power station at Clarenville, Newfound- 
land. I also had the honour to participate in the first 
exchange between the station in Clarenville, Newfound- 
land, on this side, and of the sister station in Oban, 
Scotland, on the other side of the Atlantic. 


{Senator Forsey.] 


A few weeks ago I was vividly reminded of that episode 
when a friend of mine reported to me on his return from a 
business trip to Africa that he had seen in a theatre in 
Abidjan, the capital of the Ivory Coast, the documentary 
made by the National Film Board of this splicing 
ceremony. 

Having made those preliminary remarks, I should like to 
revert to the bill before us, and add that it merely provides 
for a change in the name of the corporation, which is now 
known in English under the name of Canadian Overseas 
Telecommunication Corporation, and in French under the 
name of la Société canadienne des Télécommunications 
transmarines. I must say that I never liked the French 
translation of the name, because in some way it tends to 
indicate that the scope of the operations of this important 
Canadian corporation is limited to the operation of subma- 
rine or underwater cables, either telephone or telegraph. 


However, the operations of the corporation are not so 
limited. I therefore welcome the change in the name from 
“Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation” to 
“Teleglobe Canada,” which would be used in both French 
and English. 


Senator Flynn: Perhaps it shoud be “Universe-Canada.” 
After all, we can now communicate with the moon. 


Senator Langlois: That is a good point. When the second 
bill I referred to is before us, my honourable friend will 
then have a splendid opportunity to make his suggestion. 


The second purpose of the bill is to change the appella- 
tion of the president of the corporation. From now on he 
will be known as the president and chief executive officer 
rather than as the president and general manager. That is 
a small change which is merely in keeping with modern 
practice and usage. 

I doubt that there will be any opposition to those two 
changes in the act. In concluding my remarks I simply 
commend the bill to the favourable consideration of the 
Senate. 


Senator Flynn: I would move the adjournment of the 
debate in order to study the name. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


PRIVATE BILL 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANK OF CANADA—REPORT 
ADOPTED 
On the Order: 


Consideration of the Report of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce on the 
Bill S-24, intituled: “An Act to incorporate the Nation- 
al Commercial Bank of Canada’. —(Honourable Sena- 
tor Macnaughton, P.C.). 


Senator Laird: Honourable senators, in the absence of 
Senator Macnaughton, I move the adoption of this report. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion? 


Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Flynn: Explain. 
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Senator Laird: If you want an explanation, I shall be 
pleased to give’one. 


Senator Flynn: I think you should explain the bill for 
Senator Grosart’s benefit. 


Senator Laird: I hesitate to use a particular adjective in 
connection with the brevity of my explanation but, in few 
words, this bill was presented with the proposed corporate 
name, in English, “National Commercial Bank of Canada,” 
and in French, “la Banque Nationale de Commerce du 
Canada.” Certain objections were raised to the name in 
French, particularly by the Banque Nationale du Cana- 
da— 


Senator Flynn: Banque Canadienne Nationale. 


Senator Laird: Yes—for reasons which are obvious. 
@ (1440) 


Consequently, while the bill was approved by the com- 
mittee because there is nothing wrong with it, some dis- 
cussion did ensue, and some evidence was taken, on the 
matter of a name. The name that is now recommended in 
the report, after a good deal of negotiation, is apparently 
satisfactory to all concerned, including the existing banks. 
The new name proposed in the report is, in English, 
“Canadian Commercial and Industrial Bank,’ and in 
French, “Banque Commerciale et Industrielle du Canada.” 


Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: When shall this bill be read a 
third time? 


Senator Langlois: With leave of the Senate, I move 
third reading now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is there unanimous consent? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Langlois, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Perrault, P.C., that this bill be now read a third time. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 
Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


COMBINES 
PLANNED TAKEOVER BID BY POWER CORPORATION OF 
ARGUS CORPORATION—ADVISABILITY OF REFERRING 
MATTER TO A COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE—INQUIRY 
DROPPED 


On the Inquiry of Senator Benidickson: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to a 
planned takeover bid by Power Corporation of 
Canada Ltd., of Argus Corporation Ltd., and the 
advisability of referring the matter to a standing or 
special committee of the Senate to ascertain if such a 
takeover, if successful, would be in the public interest; 
and generally to inquire into the effect of growing 
corporate strength vis-a-vis the Canadian consumers 
resulting from other such takeovers, conglomerate 
ownerships, mergers, etc. 


Senator Benidickson: Honourable senators, I beg leave 
under, I believe, rule 23, to drop this inquiry. Perhaps I 
might refresh the minds of my colleagues about the cir- 
cumstances of the introduction of the inquiry, however. 


This occurred on the day that we were adjourning for 
the Easter recess. I read early that morning, at 6 or 7 
o’clock, of a possible merger of these rather large corpora- 
tions. I felt that such a merger might have some effect on 
consumer interests, and I engaged quickly in conversation 
with some of my colleagues. It will be recalled that the 
Senate was to meet unusually early, at 10 o’clock in the 
morning, on that day, and I decided that something of the 
nature of this inquiry was necessary, since it was my 
conception that a joining, or association, of corporations of 
this size in Canada might not be in the public interest— 
would not, for example, be permitted in the United States. 
Everything was done very hurriedly because, as I have 
said, we were to meet at 10 a.m. 


I simply want to say that since then—and I was out of 
the country for a short time after the house resumed its 
deliberations following the Easter recess—the Prime Min- 
ister has decided that in large part the essence of what is 
proposed in this inquiry would be studied by a royal 
commission headed by Mr. Robert Bryce, who has perhaps 
unequalled experience in government service. I am very 
pleased with that decision. I think it is better than what I 
had in mind. 


I might interject here that the Parliamentary Library 
research branch was consulted, and in the recess it did 
most helpful work, which will be made available to Mr. 
Bryce. 

I suggested in my inquiry that there might be a referral 
of the matter by the Senate to a standing committee, or to 
a special committee. I think, however, there might have 
been some quarrel about what we might have done in that 
respect. The Senate, to some degree, is suspect in its 
relationship to business, and so on, and I am delighted that 
a royal commission has been appointed. 


I thank those of my colleagues who helped me between 9 
and 10 o’clock in the morning on the day in question in 
framing this notice of inquiry. 

If I have leave of the house to do so, I would, pursuant to 
rule 23, drop this inquiry. I am extremely delighted that 
the Prime Minister has decided to look into the merits and 
demerits of large business operations. I think this satisfies 
my purpose, the preparations for which had to be carried 
out in such haste because we were about to adjourn for the 
Easter recess. 


Honourable senators, may I have leave to drop the 
inquiry standing in my name? 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I would not want 
to give leave to Senator Benidickson without attempting 
to correct his statement. I accept that he put his inquiry on 
the Order Paper in haste. I was very curious at the time, 
and had been waiting impatiently to hear what he had to 
say regarding this proposed merger. But, somehow I very 
much doubt that the announcement made by the Prime 
Minister creating a royal commission under Mr. Bryce had 
anything to do with this proposed merger, or any similar 
proposed merger. The commission will concern itself, as I 
understand it, with multinational corporations. 
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I think the best reason for giving leave to Senator 
Benidickson is his concern about his having prepared this 
inquiry in haste. 


Senator Benidickson: I assure Senator Flynn that I 
know none of the principals of the two organizations that 
are referred to in the terms of the inquiry. 


Senator Flynn: That is all right. I accept that, too. 


Senator Benidickson: I have no such acquaintance. On 
the advice of some of my colleagues, given in the short 
time that was available, the inquiry was made broad 
enough to include any other public or corporate body that 


might have a massive influence on consumer pricing, and 
so on. 

Senator Perrault: I want to assure honourable senators, 
on behalf of the government, that the royal commission 
headed by Mr. Bryce will most certainly consider the 
concern expressed in Senator Benidickson’s inquiry. 


Senator Flynn: That is not what the terms of reference 
say. I do not know what you said to Senator Benidickson, 
but I know what was announced by the Prime Minister. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Has the Honourable Senator 
Benidickson leave to drop the inquiry? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Inquiry dropped. 

The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, June 17, at 8 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. Senator Perrault moved, with leave of the Senate, that 
the bill be placed on the Orders of the Day for second 


Prayers. ; 
reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Clermont had 
been substituted for that of Mr. Isabelle on the list of 
members appointed to serve on the Special Joint Commit- 
tee on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public 
Service. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Guay (St. Boni- 
face) had been substituted for that of Mr. Haidasz, and 
that the names of Miss Nicholson and Mr. Stollery had 
been substituted for those of Mr. Stollery and Miss Bégin 
on the list of members appointed to serve on the Special 
Joint Committee on Immigration Policy. 


STATUTE LAW (STATUS OF WOMEN) 
AMENDMENT BILL, 1974 


BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 


Bill C-16, to amend certain statutes to provide equality of 
status thereunder for male and female persons. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: When shall this bill be read the 
second time? 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


SALARIES ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-24, to amend the Salaries Act. 


Bill read first time. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Copies of Statement on operations under The 
Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Act for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 17(2) of the 
said Act, Chapter 59, Statutes of Canada, 1951. 


Copies of Statement on operations under the Veter- 
ans Insurance Act for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1975, pursuant to section 18(2) of the said Act, Chap- 
ter V-3, RiS:C,, 1970: 


National Capital Fund Budget of the National Capi- 
tal Commission for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1975, pursuant to section 70(2) of the Financial 
Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, to- 
gether with copy of Order in Council P.C. 1975-1300, 
dated June 5, 1975, approving same. 


Report of the President of the National Research 
Council of Canada for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1975, pursuant to section 16 of the National Research 
Council Act, Chapter N-14, R.S.C., 1970. 


Capital Budget of the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, 
pursuant to section 70(2) of the Financial Administra- 
tion Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, together with 
copy of Order in Council P.C. 1975-960, dated April 25, 
1975, approving same. 


Documents entitled “Transportation Policy—A 
Framework for Transport in Canada, Summary 
Report”, “An Interim Report on Freight Transporta- 
tion in Canada” and “An Interim Report on Inter-City 
Passenger Movement in Canada”, issued by the 
Department of Transport and dated June 1975. 


Report of the President of the Medical Research 
Council, including accounts and financial statement 
certified by the Auditor General, for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 17 of the 
Medical Research Council Act, Chapter M-9, R.S.C., 
1970. 


Report of the Textile and Clothing Board, dated 
May 14, 1975, on an inquiry respecting men’s and boys’ 
suits, jackets, coordinates and pants. 


Copies of an amendment, dated June 13, 1975, to 
By-law No. 1 of the Export Development Corporation, 
pursuant to section 16(3) of the Export Development 
Act, Chapter E-18, R.C.S., 1970. 
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Copies of Press Communiqué, dated June 11, 1975, 
of the Interim Committee of the Board of Governors 
on the International Monetary System, which met in 
Paris, June 10 and 11, 1975. 

Copies of Press Communiqué, dated June 13, 1975, 
of the Development Committee of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the 
International Monetary Fund, which met in Paris, 
June 12 and 13, 1975. 

Report to Parliament of the Auditors on the 
accounts of the Canadian National Railway System 
for the year ended December 31, 1974, pursuant to 
section 40(1) of the Canadian National Railways Act, 
Chapter C-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


JUDGES ACT AND CERTAIN ACTS IN RESPECT OF 
THE SUPREME COURTS OF NEWFOUNDLAND AND 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Goldenberg, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs, reported 
that the committee had considered Bill C-47, to amend the 
Judges Act and certain other acts for related purposes and 
in respect of the reconstitution of the Supreme Courts of 
Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, and had direct- 
ed that the bill be reported without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 

Senator Laird moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
PARDON GRANTED TO DEDE DESJARDINS—QUESTION 
ANSWERED 

Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, a question was 
asked by Senator Molson on Tuesday, June 10, with 
respect to the construction industry in the Province of 
Quebec. It concerns the pardon granted to Dédé 
Desjardins. 

I have been advised that under the Criminal Records 
Act information or facts relating to a pardon cannot, 
under any circumstances be divulged. This information 
can only be disclosed by the Solicitor General personally 
and then only in instances in which he feels it is in the 
interests of justice. So I am afraid that I am unable to 
provide any more information at this time. 


Senator Flynn: We did not expect any more. 
Senator Perrault: You can live in hopes. 


FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 
NARCOTIC CONTROL ACT 
CRIMINAL CODE 
BILL TO AMEND—MOTION FOR THIRD READING—MOTION IN 
AMENDMENT—DEBATE ADJOURNED 

Senator Neiman moved third reading of Bill S-19, to 
amend the Food and Drugs Act, the Narcotic Control Act 
and the Criminal Code: 


{Senator Perrault.] 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Neiman, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Norrie, that this bill be now read the third time. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, I move, 
seconded by Senator Laird, in amendment, that the bill be 
not now read the third time but that it be amended by 
adding thereto, immediately after section 1 thereof, the 
following: 


1.1. Section 32 of the said Act is repealed and the 
following substituted therefor: 


“32. This Act does not apply to any packaged food, 
drug (other than a drug or other substance defined 
as a controlled drug by Part III, as a restricted drug 
by Part IV or as cannabis by Part V), cosmetic or 
device, not manufactured for consumption in 
Canada and not sold for consumption in Canada, if 
the package is marked in distinct overprinting with 
the word “Export”, and a certificate that the pack- 
age and its contents do not contravene any known 
requirement of the law of the country to which it is 
or is about to be consigned, has been issued in 
respect thereof in prescribed form and manner.” 


Senator Walker: Explain. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion in amendment? 


Senator Goldenberg: With leave, I would like to explain 
the amendment. 


Senator Flynn: We would like that, also. 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, this is a 
technical amendment, requested by the Department of 
National Health and Welfare. It is consequential on the 
addition of Part V to the Food and Drugs Act contained in 
clause 7 of Bill S-19. Section 32 of the Food of Drugs Act 
provides that, with certain exceptions, the act does not 
apply to drugs that are manufactured for export purposes. 
The intention of the amendment is to add cannabis to the 
exceptions, since under Part V, as added by Bill S-19, it is 
an offence to export cannabis. 


@ (2010) 


Senator Flynn: Does that mean you will allow the 
export of marihuana? 


Senator Goldenberg: No, this will include cannabis in 
the exceptions. 


Senator Croll: Why not let it stand, and let us look at it? 


Senator Goldenberg: Copies of the proposed amend- 
ment are being distributed. It is purely technical and 
consequential on the addition of the new Part V to the 
Food and Drugs Act. 


Senator Flynn: It is too bad that Senator Prowse is not 
here to explain the amendment. He knows everything 
about this bill. 


Senator Croll: It may be technical and very easy to 
explain, but I move the adjournment of the debate on the 
motion in amendment. 


Motion agreed to. 
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BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ACTS, 1867 TO 1975 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING—ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 
Third reading of the Bill C-3, intituled: “An Act to 


amend the British North America Acts, 1867 to 1975”. 
(Honourable Senator Mcllraith, P.C.) 


Senator Choquette: Honourable senators, I had not 
expected third reading to take place this evening. I have a 
few remarks to make on third reading. Therefore, I would 
like this item to stand until tomorrow. 


Order stands. 


CANADIAN OVERSEAS TELECOMMUNICATION 
CORPORATION ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, June 12, the debate 
on the motion of Senator Langlois for the second reading 
of Bill S-27, to amend the Canadian Overseas Telecom- 
munication Corporation Act. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I adjourned 
this debate in order to find out what the bill was about. 
Even had I directed several minutes to this problem, I 
would have reached the same conclusion: that the bill is 
not simple, but insignificant. I cannot really understand 
why the government decided to present this bill to Parlia- 
ment, because it does only two trivial things. First, it 
changes the name of the corporation and, secondly, it 
changes the title of the principal officer of that 
corporation. 

The sponsor of the bill told us the government had 
several other amendments in mind but they were not yet 
ready. If they had something substantial to present to 
Parliament, I cannot see why they did not wait and make 
all the amendments at the same time. Instead they pre- 
sented for our consideration a bill which changes the 
name of the corporation and the title of the principal 
officer. 

What can I say but that this is trivia? If the government 
wants this bill to go through, well and good. But I doubt 
very much that it should occupy us for more than the few 
minutes we have already devoted to it. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 

Senator Langlois moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 

Motion agreed to. 


THE ECONOMY 
DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Maurice Lamontagne rose pursuant to notice: 
That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
state of the Canadian economy. 
[Translation | 


He said: Honourable senators, I would like to thank you 
for your kind cooperation tonight. As I stated last week, 


the state of the Canadian economy is now subject to very 
different and even conflicting interpretations. Some state 
that recession continues and that the unemployment rate 
will reach an average of 8 per cent in 1975. Others, on the 
other hand, say that a new growth thrust has begun and 
that inflation has become once more our main economic 
problem. Since on the whole these forecasts would require 
conflicting policies, one or the other will have to be chosen 
when the Minister of Finance delivers his budget speech 
on June 23. 


The Senate does not have the opportunity to discuss the 
budget speech. Indeed, such a debate would be rather 
useless since it would take place only after the major 
orientations have been chosen. In my opinion, it is much 
more useful for honourable senators to have the opportu- 
nity to discuss decisions before they are made. They have 
the privilege to do so at least as much as private organiza- 
tions such as the Chambers of Commerce and other simi- 
lar organizations which, as usual, recently gave their opin- 
ions to the Minister of Finance on the course he should 
steer. 

[English] 

Honourable senators, this is my maiden speech on eco- 

nomics in this chamber. 


Senator Flynn: It is about time. 


Senator Lamontagne: I intend to devote the major part 
of it to an assessment of the current economic situation in 
an attempt to clear up the confusion now prevailing. 


Senator Walker: Whereabouts? 


Senator Lamontagne: I should like to begin by showing 
that while it is relatively easy to foresee the turning 
points in the economy with a satisfactory degree of 
accuracy, the conventional wisdom has been systematical- 
ly wrong in its forecasts since the 1950s, the result of 
which being that government action has always been too 
late and has thus contributed to intensifying both cyclical 
inflation and unemployment rather than attenuating 
them. 


The short business cycle—when I was a student it used 
to be called the inventory cycle—is one of the most regular 
economic phenomena. Its complete sequence, composed of 
its successive phases of recovery, boom and recession, has 
a normal duration of about 40 months. For instance, 
during the postwar period in Canada, recessions began at 
the end of 1953, the beginning of 1957, and 1960. We had a 
short pause early in 1963 and a more severe one in the last 
part of 1966. Other recessions began early in 1970 and in 
the second quarter of 1974. In the normal course of events, 
another recession should begin late in 1977 or early in 1978, 
unless the time bomb represented by the recycling of petro 
dollars explodes before and precipitates an international 
crisis. 

@ (2020) 

These cyclical movements are obviously not always uni- 
form. They may have different amplitudes and some are 
shorter than others but their regularity is nevertheless 
striking. Lord Keynes and his followers have recommend- 
ed that governments should try to counter these cyclical 
downturns and upturns of the private sector of the econo- 
my by following an easy money policy and having sys- 
tematic budgetary deficits during recessions and applying 
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a tight money policy and having budgetary surpluses 
during boom periods. The aim thus appeared simple. Gov- 
ernments were to practise a countercyclical policy in order 
to stabilize the economy and fight successively cyclical 
inflation and unemployment. 


However, this simple objective had two basic require- 
ments. First, it implied that governments would be able to 
forecast in time the turning points of the economy; that is, 
the beginning of recessions and recoveries. It also required 
that governments and parliaments could act quickly with 
programs that could be rapidly launched and interrupted. 


Unfortunately, both conditions were not fulfilled in the 
postwar period and we never had any proper countercycli- 
cal policy. What went wrong basically was the forecasting 
system used by the conventional wisdom. I intend to 
illustrate this point by reviewing briefly the Canadian 
postwar experience, although our country was certainly 
not the only one to fail. As I go along, I will refer also to 
my own assessments, particularly since 1957, by quoting 
briefly various documents, most of them unpublished, that 
I have prepared over the years. In other words, I intend 
tonight to unveil my own “hidden” reports. My intention 
in doing so is not to illustrate my ability as an amateur 
forecaster but rather to show that I do not speak from 
hindsight and that if I have been able over the years to 
forecast the turning points fairly accurately with my 
unsophisticated means, it should be much easier for senior 
government officials, with the vast means at their dispos- 
al, to improve the forecasting system which has been so 
ineffective in the last 20 years. 


The first important postwar recession occurred at the 
end of 1953 and lasted for most of 1954. However, it was 
only on April 5, 1955, when it was over, that the Minister 
of Finance announced in his budget speech various meas- 
ures to fight it. These measures, including tax cuts and a 
sizable deficit, began to have their main impact only in the 
latter part of 1955 and undoubtedly contributed to accen- 
tuate the inflationary boom of 1956. 


Early in 1957, when I was economic advisor to the Privy 
Council, I became convinced that another downturn was 
imminent. One of my colleagues and I devised some pro- 
posals to stimulate the economy, including federal loans to 
municipalities and a special development fund for the 
Atlantic provinces. I remember that my honourable friend 
Senator Hicks was at that time premier of his own prov- 
ince, Nova Scotia. When we proposed this program to our 
colleagues in the Department of Finance and the Bank of 
Canada, we found that they did not accept our assessment 
of the economic situation but indeed anticipated a con- 
tinuation of inflationary trends. They had prepared oppo- 
site plans to ours, designed to fight those trends. Each 
group stayed on its position and the only agreement possi- 
ble was that neither one of the plans would be proposed to 
cabinet. The budget speech of March 14, 1957, provided for 
a sizable surplus and the Bank of Canada maintained its 
tight money policy. The economic decline continued and it 
was not before 1958, after the recession, that fiscal policy 
became expansionary. 

At the beginning of 1960, when I was advisor to the 
Leader of the Official Opposition—and I am sure Senator 
Flynn and others will remember those years—I prepared 
notes which were used by Mr. Pearson in a speech he made 


{Senator Lamontagne. ] 


in the other place on April 12 and which gave some 
indication that another recession was emerging. The Min- 
ister of Finance, after having provided for a very substan- 
tial deficit at the peak of the cycle in 1959, planned for a 
small surplus at the beginning of the recession in 1960. He 
accused the Opposition of being “lost in gloom of their 
own creation,” and he stated: 


I am confident, however, that employment will rise as 
the coming of spring opens up new job opportunities, 
and as the economy continues its upward trend. 

In other words, as Mr. Pearson said, unemployment 
would go with the snow. Precisely at the time when the 
Minister of Finance was making his optimistic forecast 
the downward movement had already started, as official 
figures showed later. In brief, for the then government 
that was the recession which never was. 


On September 7, 1966, I made a speech at a caucus of my 
party in a further and last attempt to convince the Minis- 
ter of Finance to stimulate the economy. After almost ten 
years I see no objection in quoting from my analysis. After 
having described the then prevailing economic situation, I 
concluded: 


—the forces of expansion and contraction have 
reached a stage of delicate balance. On that basis, I am 
prepared to predict that if present policies are main- 
tained during the coming months the forces of con- 
traction will outweigh the forces of expansion and a 
general downward trend will develop. 


On the next day the Minister of Finance said in the other 
place: é 
So we must turn to our fiscal policy to further assist 
in restricting the excessive global demand which is 
imposed on our economy during this boom period. 


This was just the opposite of my diagnosis. The minister 
then announced a special austerity program but as I had 
predicted a significant economic pause developed. It was 
only in 1967 as a new upward movement or trend began 
that the minister abandoned his restrictive policies. 


On March 24, 1970, in a speech delivered in Toronto, I 
said: 

Whether or not North America is now experiencing 
the emergence of another recession is largely a ques- 
tion of semantics which is better left to practising 
politicians. It is more significant to say that the econo- 
my has been slowing down, and that this movement 
will continue at least until present government poli- 
cies in the United States and Canada are reversed. 
Accordingly, I would not be surprised that the GNP in 
constant dollars will only increase in an insignificant 
manner during the first quarter of 1970. 


@ (2030) 


In fact, it was to decrease slightly, as official figures 
indicated later on. Honourable senators will certainly 
remember that the government had announced another 
austerity program by the end of 1969, again on the eve of a 
period of decline. 

On March 12, 1970, hardly two weeks before I made my 
statement in Toronto, the Minister of Finance, obviously 
not knowing that another recession had already begun, 
stated in his budget speech: 
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—we must be resolute in continuing to restrain the 
demands that are made upon the economy. 


He announced his decision, which fortunately was not 
implemented, to regulate consumer credit in order, as he 
said, to cut consumer expenditures by $300 million or $400 
million a year. 


In a memorandum dated August 15, 1973, I wrote: 


Thus, there seems to be solid and broadly based 
evidence that the American economy has reached a 
new stage in the business cycle and that it will follow 
a downward movement during the next months... 
The Canadian situation appears to follow closely the 
American pattern. 


And I added: 


In our country, as in the United States, public policy 
will give additional strength to basic downward forces 
rather than to countervail their impact. 


This view, of course, at that time in August 1973, was 
not shared by most forecasters. However, the United 
States Department of Commerce announced recently that 
a new review of the evolution of the American economy 
showed that the recession had started in November, 1973. 
As far as Canada is concerned, GNP in constant dollars 
has not increased since the first quarter of 1974. 


In January 1974, President Nixon stated before the 
American Congress that there would be no recession in 
the United States during that year. What is worse, Presi- 
dent Ford repeated the same statement in September 1974. 
He said that inflation remained the major economic prob- 
lem and, although the recession had already lasted for 
almost a year, he announced his intention to increase 
taxes. Besides, he was not the only one to express such 
views at that time. At one of the seminars organized then 
by President Ford, a well-known economist, Milton Freid- 
man, among others, said: 


We are not, and I emphasize not, in danger of a 
major depression or even of a severe recession. 


Presumably some of these statements were based on the 
index of leading indicators then used by the commerce 
department which, it has now been discovered, mislead- 
ingly turned up for seven months in 1974 in spite of the 
rapid decline of the U.S. economy. In other words, the U.S. 
economic thermometer went in the wrong direction. 


At about the same time, in another of my memoranda 
dated October 24, 1974—-and this will be the last one that I 
will quote—I concluded: 


In the normal course of event, the bottom of the 
recession should be reached during the first half of 
1975. 


So, at the very moment when I was forecasting the end of 
the recession, the conventional wisdom in the United 
States had not yet really recognized its beginning. 


But suddenly in December, the American government 
began to show some signs of alarm. The President made a 
spectacular somersault, and advocated substantial tax 
cuts. Congress adopted its own, more expansionist version 
of that budget at the end of March 1975. That budget 
provided for an unprecedented minimum deficit of $70 
billion, and its main measures have just begun to apply at 


a time when most forecasters at last recognize that the 
American economy is on the road to recovery. 


Senator Asselin: How about the Canadian economy? 


Senator Lamontagne: I will come back to that later. 


I could give many signs to substantiate this assessment. 
I will mention only the views expressed just a few days 
ago by Alan Greenspan, the Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisors, who said that June would be the first 
month of recovery, that the real GNP will rise more than 5 
per cent in the third quarter and more than 7 per cent in 
the fourth. According to the method used in Canada to 
measure quarterly changes, this would represent an 
increase of 1.25 per cent and 1.75 per cent respectively. 


A massive budgetary deficit will therefore coincide with 
the economic upturn and will once again overheat the U.S. 
economy. It is too much and too late. As a consequence, 
the American government will have to initiate an unprece- 
dented borrowing program at the very moment when 
individuals and businesses will have a greater need for 
funds for housing and other new investments. To meet 
this joint increase in demand for funds a dangerous mone- 
tary expansion would be needed in 1976. It is highly 
unlikely that the authorities of the federal reserve system 
will allow such a development, and we may expect that in 
1976 and 1977 tight money and rising interest rates and 
prices will reappear with a vengeance in the United 
States. For lack of a proper forecasting system and timely 
countercyclical policies, the American government will 
fight the 1974 recession during its 1976 fiscal year and thus 
sow the seeds of the next recession. One is tempted to say, 
“What a way to run a railroad!” 


In Canada, the recession will have been shorter and 
much less acute than in the United States although it will 
probably have been the most severe since 1957. The private 
sector did not see it coming. As usual, during the last stage 
of the boom, production outpaced demand. The result was 
a rapid increase in inventories. The ratio of business 
inventories to shipments began to rise rapidly after Febru- 
ary 1974. Such a substantial accumulation, mainly in the 
sector of durable goods, could not go on forever and 
production had to drop. 


Moreover, government policies were not more appropri- 
ate in Canada than in the United States. Mainly for this 
reason, the housing market was overheated during the 
boom, and then overcooled as the recession developed. In 
centres of 10,000 people or more, housing starts, seasonally 
adjusted at annual rates, reached their peak in April 1974 
at 242,000 units, but then dropped steadily to 99,000 in 
March 1975. Thus, last March, housing starts were only 40 
per cent of what they had been a year before. 


During that time, the interest rate set by the Bank of 
Canada was raised a percentage point to 8% per cent on 
April 15, 1974, just as the recession was beginning, to 8% 
per cent on May 13 and to 9% per cent on July 24. It 
remained at that level until November 18 when it was 
reduced to 8% per cent. The rate was further reduced to 
8% per cent on January 13, 1975. Thus, throughout the 
recession, the interest rate set by the Bank of Canada was 
higher than it had been during the boom in 1973 and early 
1974. Some countercyclical monetary policy! 
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According to figures used by the Minister of Finance in 
his November budget speech, a substantial deficit of $673 
million was recorded during fiscal year 1973-74 at the peak 
of the cycle, and a surplus of $250 million was forecast for 
fiscal year 1974-75 to coincide with the recession. These 
budgetary positions were just the opposite of what they 
should have been to counter the cycle. The Minister of 
Finance finally recognized the existence of a slowdown in 
his budget speech of November 18, and then proposed to 
stimulate the economy. But the minister stated in April 
1975, in his economic review: 


Since these measures were introduced late in the year, 
their full impact will be felt in 1975 and early 1976. 
He could have been more precise and said that most of 
these measures were approved at the end of March 1975, so 
that they will begin to have their major impact only as the 
recession is ending. 


Indeed, the most sensitive indicators show that the 
recession is now over in Canada. I am prepared to say that 
the index of real domestic product and the index of indus- 
trial production—two broad indicators—which both 
peaked in March 1974, reached their cyclical low in the 
first quarter of 1975. The index of production of durable 
goods, which is more sensitive to cyclical fluctuations, has 
risen for two consecutive months, February and March, on 
a seasonally adjusted basis. After a substantial drop in 
December and January, production of motor vehicles has 
experienced an almost similar spectacular rise in February 
and March. Wood industries are also very sensitive, ref- 
lecting fluctuations in housing. Their production peaked 
in April 1974, steadily dropped until January 1975 by more 
than 30 per cent, and rose successively in February and 
March. 


The survey of capital spending conducted by the Depart- 
ment of Industry, Trade and Commerce and published last 
week shows that planned outlays for 1975 in constant 
dollars will rise by 19 per cent compared with 1974. 


Work stoppages, mainly in March, have resulted in dis- 
rupting our external trade. Our exports on a seasonally 
adjusted basis declined from $2.685 billion in February to 
$2.552 billion in March, but they rose again to $2.638 billion 
in April. 

Another clear sign of the upturn is the substantial 
increase of almost 72 per cent on a seasonally adjusted 
basis in housing starts in centres of 10,000 people and over 
between March and May. In April, seasonally adjusted 
Canadian sales of North American passenger cars 
increased by 10.5 per cent, as similar sales of all commer- 
cial vehicles rose by 15.2 per cent. 


The gross national product, as we were told last week, in 
constant dollars declined by 1.4 per cent during the first 
quarter of 1975, but it would have increased by 0.6 per cent 
if inventory accumulation had not been reduced by $2.3 
billion at an annual rate. 


On the basis of this and other evidence I am prepared to 
forecast that the second quarter of 1975 will show the first 
quarterly increase in real GNP since the first quarter of 
1974, especially if no account is taken of reduced invest- 
ments in inventories. The recovery will be fairly rapid 
although, as the Minister of Finance said in Halifax on 
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May 29, there may be no real growth for 1975 as a whole. 
But such a statement is rather meaningless and almost 
misleading. This comparison between 1975 and 1974 hides 
the true story which is that 1975, in terms of the cycle, will 
be just the reverse of 1974. When GNP figures for the first 
quarter of 1975 were published they showed a decline of 
1.8 per cent over the annual level attained in 1974. Thus, in 
order to reach that level for the whole of 1975, an average 
quarterly increase of about 1.2 per cent would be needed 
during each of the last three quarters. Such a rise is likely, 
but it indicates a rapid recovery in the latter part of 1975 
and an increase of approximately 4 per cent in the last 
quarter, compared with the first. 


This rather substantial improvement does not mean that 
the current high rate of unemployment will decline for 
1975 as a whole. But some forecasts claiming that the 
average annual rate will be 8 per cent are too pessimistic, 
in my view. In terms of the forecasting jargon, the GNP is 
a coinciding indicator and unemployment is a lagging 
indicator. When businesses decide to slow down produc- 
tion they first start by cutting overtime and reducing 
working hours before laying off workers. This means that 
unemployment begins to rise significantly only when 
recession has reached its acute stage. When recovery 
occurs and production is resumed, businesses first decide 
to extend the working hours of their employees before 
hiring new workers. This means not only that the main 
gains in productivity are made at the recovery stage of the 
cycle, but also that unemployment is likely to remain high 
during that period, especially if the labour force is 
expanding. ; 

Thus, unemployment normally reaches its cyclical peak 
and stays at a high level after the end of a recession. It 
becomes a major political problem when the economy is 
already on an upward swing, when its causes have disap- 
peared and it has ceased to be an economic problem. It is 
precisely at this juncture that governments are under 
political pressure to do something about unemployment, 
when most expansionist measures can do very little to 
resolve it but directly contribute to overheat the economy 
and to reinforce inflationary trends. 


But even the employment and unemployment situation 
is looking brighter than most people expected. In May, on 
a seasonally adjusted basis, employment rose by 82,000, 
the biggest monthly increase since August 1974. In spite of 
a significant rise in the participation rate from 58.7 to 59 
per cent, the rate of unemployment declined from 7.2 to 7.1 
per cent, the first decline since October 1974. For the first 
five months of 1975 the average rate has been 7 per cent, 
and it may well have reached its peak. 


@ (2050) 


With this background, the climate which constitutes the 
basic framework for the next budget can be summarized 
fairly simply. On the international front, it is now widely 
recognized that most industrialized nations are now 
experiencing an upward swing. Moreover, OECD countries 
agreed, quite unwisely in my view, at a meeting held on 
May 29, to further stimulate their respective economies. I 
have already mentioned in this respect the particular case 
of the United States, where an unprecedented budgetary 
deficit of at least $70 billion is planned for fiscal year 1976. 
This international climate means that Canadian exports 
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will be strengthened in the immediate future, but that 
international inflationary trends, including rising interest 
rates, will have an inevitable and undesirable impact on 
Canada in 1976 and 1977. Those trends will probably serve 
as a basis to justify a further increase in the price of oil by 
OPEC countries later this year. 


On the domestic front, gross national product in con- 
stant dollars will rise by more than 2 per cent during fiscal 
year 1975-1976 compared with 1974-1975. Most provinces 
are planning rather huge deficits for the current fiscal 
year. Ontario has already announced an unprecedented 
deficit estimated at about $1.5 billion, and Quebec has cut 
taxes by $540 million a year. Most of these measures will 
have their main impact in the latter part of 1975 and at the 
beginning of 1976. 

Under such overall conditions, the Minister of Finance 
does not have much room to manoeuvre if he wants to be 
realistic. The only sound attitude at this juncture is to 
plan for the smallest possible deficit and borrowing pro- 
gram consistent with no overall significant changes in 
taxation. But to a large extent the minister is the prisoner 
of the immediate past. In his November budget speech he 
envisaged a budgetary deficit of $1 billion and total finan- 
cial requirements, excluding foreign exchange transac- 
tions, of $3 billion for fiscal year 1975-1976. Under present 
circumstances this is too high. 


I am sure that the minister can reduce these amounts by 
resisting further attempts to increase expenditures as 
revenues will rise more rapidly during 1975-1976 than he 
expected last November. He should certainly refuse the 
suggestion of Mr. Sinclair Stevens, who proposed recently 
to cut taxes by about $500 million. This would be com- 
pletely irresponsible, in my view, at this stage. I believe 
also that a neutral monetary policy would be desirable at 
the present time, but I am afraid that the Bank of Canada 
could start again to restrict credit and to increase its 
interest rate in an effort to compensate for an excessively 
expansionary fiscal policy, if the minister cannot signifi- 
cantly reduce his projected budgetary deficit and borrow- 
ing requirements. 

In other words, it may be too much to expect the Minis- 
ter of Finance to produce a balanced budget, but he should 
try to move toward that position as much as he can, given 
the commitments that have already been made. Within 
limits, the government now has the opportunity to apply 
policies appropriate to the current phase of the business 
cycle. If it chooses to use this opportunity it will establish 
a sound precedent in our history, and it will be in a strong 
position to argue, when new international inflationary 
trends will develop in 1976, that it did its best, given the 
current circumstances, not to participate actively in this 
irresponsible movement. On the other hand, if it decides to 
further stimulate the economy at this stage, it will later on 
have to accept the blame for its inappropriate action. 


Apart from this overall situation I would like to make 
three relatively brief comments on three special subjects, 
such as housing and the construction industry, our bal- 
ance of payments and chronic cost-push inflation. 

In my view, there is no current need, at least on econom- 
ic grounds, to provide further stimulants to housing and 
the construction industry except to ensure an adequate 
flow of mortgage funds at about the current interest rates. 
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Investment plans for non-residential construction in 1975 
indicate a satisfactory level of activity. Housing starts at 
annual rates reached in May the target of 210,000 units 
announced by the Minister of State for Urban Affairs, and 
will exceed that target during the second part of 1975. 
Throughout the post-war period, housing and, to a lesser 
extent, perhaps, other sectors of the construction industry 
have been the main victims of untimely government poli- 
cies. What they need now at last is a sound stabilization 
program to prevent exaggerated and avoidable ups and 
downs, which are major sources of inefficiencies and have 
a pervasive and unstable impact throughout the economy. 
The Economic Council of Canada published a report on 
this topic last year. I hope that the federal government and 
other interested parties will begin soon to implement the 
recommendations contained in that report and other meas- 
ures designed to stabilize the mortgage market. 


Our balance of payments is now the cause of some 
concern. The Minister of Finance recently forecast a cur- 
rent account deficit of about $5 billion in 1975, compared 
with $1.9 billion in 1974. He may well be too pessimistic. In 
any case, we should look at the two main accounts to see 
what can be done. There is not much we can do, in the 
immediate future at least, to reduce our chronic and 
mounting deficit in our service account. That leaves the 
trade account. 


The minister has already expressed his worries, and 
rightly so, about irresponsible wage settlements and fre- 
quent interruptions in deliveries resulting from labour 
unrest. He has also criticized businessmen for not being 
sufficiently alert to new trade opportunities. I do not 
believe that these admonitions will improve our trade 
position in the immediate future. Moreover, I do not feel 
that we are about to price ourselves out of world markets. 
Much of the worsening in our trade balance which has 
occurred recently has been due to the fact that the reces- 
sion has been shorter and milder in Canada than in most 
other countries. 


However, there is one particularly important sector 
which should get the immediate attention of the Minister 
of Finance and of the Minister of Industry, Trade and 
Commerce. Our trade deficit with the United States with 
respect to parts and accessories of motor vehicles has been 
rising steadily in recent years, reaching $2.2 billion in 1974, 
while our total external trade position showed in that year 
a surplus of about $1 billion. Again, part of this specific 
deficit was due to cyclical factors, more particularly to the 
fact that the recession was more severe in the United 
States than in Canada. 


@ (2100) 


However, there may be more permanent changes at 
work as the American industry is getting prepared to 
concentrate more on the production of small cars. The 
government should follow this situation very closely and 
if it finds a new pattern emerging in the United States 
that could adversely and permanently affect Canadian 
terms of trade, it should initiate negotiations, under the 
auto pact, to change this pattern before it is too late. The 
government should not be too timid about this because the 
Americans were insisting on such renegotiations in their 
favour just a few years ago—I am sure honourable sena- 
tors know about this—although at that time the Canadian 
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trade surplus under the auto pact reached its peak at $224 
million in 1971, which was negligible compared with our 
deficit of $1.3 billion in 1974. 


Another item which may assume increasing importance 
in the next few years is our net imports of crude oil. We 
are facing a difficult choice in this respect: if we increase 
production to meet rising domestic demand and to sustain 
exports in order to avoid immediate balance-of-payments 
difficulties, we run the risk of experiencing much more 
serious problems in the future because our reserves will be 
depleted sooner. The estimates of our proven reserves 
have changed so drastically in the last few years that I do 
not know how the government can make a rational choice 
at this moment. Moreover, I feel that the situation which 
is likely to prevail in 1975 does not call for further drastic 
action in this area, since the government last week sub- 
stantially increased export charges on refined products 
and raised by 100,000 barrels a day the export ceiling 
which will become effective on July 1. 


I have limited my remarks to the cyclical situation. I 
hope to have shown the need for improving the govern- 
ment’s forecasting system and for adopting timely policies 
which would greatly help reduce both cyclical inflation 
and unemployment. In this respect I want to emphasize 
that there is nothing wrong with restrictive policies per se. 
What is wrong is to apply them on the eve of or during a 
recession, which has been done too often in the past. 


As distinct from cyclical and temporary difficulties, we 
are also facing structural or chronic problems, especially 
what I call cost-push inflation. We are at last beginning to 
realize that we cannot effectively fight this type of infla- 
tion, as distinct from demand-pull or cyclical inflation, by 
ordinary monetary and fiscal policies, unless we are pre- 
pared to create unbearable levels of unemployment and 
intolerable social injustice. Cost-push inflation is not a 
temporary problem that can be licked once and for all. 
Those who assert the contrary are the victims of a great 
illusion. Cost-push inflation has become almost a perma- 
nent feature of our affluent societies. It is caused mainly 
by the crisis of individual and collective rising expecta- 
tions and by the spreading of monopolistic power, espe- 
cially in the world of business and labour, which is used 
by those who have it to disrupt the market mechanism in 
their favour in an attempt to get for themselves a larger 
piece of the pie. 


It is only when we identify the deeply rooted causes of 
this sickness, which I describe as collective irresponsibili- 
ty, that we discover that certain apparently simple reme- 
dies will not work in the real world. For instance, how can 
we expect that a temporary freeze on prices and wages can 
be an effective cure when the trouble is chronic and 
almost inherent to the nature of man? How can we hope 
that voluntary restraints will provide the solution when 
the sickness is due basically to a deep lack of consensus, 
conflicting interests, and mutual distrust. In this context, 
the few groups which might be willing to exercise self- 
control would be the first victims of their dedication to the 
public interest. I do not need to show here that a general 
and permanent scheme of wage and price control is clearly 
unworkable in a democratic society like ours, relying 
mainly on private initiative. The sooner we will cease to 
centre our attention and debate on these apparently easy 


(Senator Lamontagne. ] 


but unrealistic solutions, the greater will be our chance to 
design a more comprehensive and effective program com- 
prising a mixture of complementary measures. 


The first item of this new package would be, as I said 
before, the implementation of timely countercyclical poli- 
cies so as to minimize cyclical inflation. Other proposals 
could be examined and refined such as the integration of 
the worker into the enterprise and his greater participa- 
tion in its decision-making, as it is increasingly done in 
some of the most dynamic countries in Europe; selective 
but permanent wage and price arbitration in a few basic 
and monopolistic industries; the indexing of salaries in the 
public service to the general movement of wages and 
salaries in the private sector according to a more generous 
formula than the one which now applies to parliamentary 
indemnities; special tax provisions to nullify excessive 
gains in incomes, including profits. 


A program of this kind would be more complex than the 
so-called simple solutions to which I referred just a 
moment ago. It would also be more realistic and have a 
better chance to work. Its implementation should, of 
course, be preceded and accompanied by a well organized 
information campaign in which all responsible opinion 
leaders should participate. Voluntary restraints alone will 
not work, in my view, but the development of a sound 
body of public opinion on the evil of chronic inflation is 
essential in a democracy to the success of any plan of 
attack. 


Moreover, we cannot forget that chronic inflation is 
international in character, that it is a particularly acute 
problem for the industrialized world and that no single 
country can go it alone to fight it. | would suggest, there- 
fore, that once the Canadian government has put together 
a coherent plan along the lines I have suggested, it should 
call for a special top level conference of OECD member 
countries to discuss this whole issue and to establish the 
basis for a broad intergovernmental consensus on a joint 
plan of action. 


These are some of the views and proposals that I would 
like to see reflected in the budget speech. Between volun- 
tary restraints and overall controls, both of which will not 
work in practice, there is, in my view, a third more 
pluralistic and more realistic alternative which we should 
try to find. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, if no one is 
prepared to speak on this subject between now and next 
week, I should like to adjourn the debate until the first 
sitting of next week. 

@ (2110) 


Senator Flynn: May I ask a question of Senator Des- 
ruisseaux? Is he suggesting that he would like to speak to 
this inquiry after the Minister of Finance has presented 
his budget speech? 


Is that his proposal? 


Senator Desruisseaux: It is. Is there any objection to 
that? 


Senator Flynn: It is a very simple procedure. You want 
to compare Senator Lamontagne’s speech with the budget 
speech of the minister. There is no merit in that. If Sena- 
tor Lamontagne was daring enough to suggest some meas- 
ures to be included in the budget speech, I think you 
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should be daring enough to do the same and not wait until 
after the Minister of Finance has presented his budget. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, my reason 
for asking to adjourn the debate until next week is that I 
am unable to be here tomorrow and Thursday. Also, next 
Tuesday is St. Jean Baptiste Day, and we have not yet 
been informed as to whether we will be sitting that day. 


Senator Flynn: In any event, you would not be speaking 
to this matter until after Mr. Turner has presented his 
budget. 


Senator Desruisseaux: I realize that. 


Senator Flynn: Do you want to compare the two 
speeches, or do you want to offer some suggestions? That 
is my question. 


Senator Desruisseaux: I have some views on the eco- 
nomic situation in this country, Senator Flynn, and I 
believe I am entitled to express those views even though 
the Minister of Finance may have brought down his 
budget before I have an opportunity to do so. I may not 
agree totally with what was said by Senator Lamontagne 
tonight. 


Senator Flynn: But it will be too late. If you have some 
views on this, I think it is very urgent that you let the 
Senate know those views right away. I am anxious to 
know what you have in mind. 


Senator Desruisseaux: I could speak tonight. 
Senator Flynn: Why not? 
Senator Desruisseaux: Because it will take an hour. 


Senator Flynn: I am willing to remain here for another 
hour. I am quite sure that all honourable senators would 
be willing to stay and listen to you. 


Senator Desruisseaux: If any honourable senator 


wishes to adjourn the debate, let him do so. 


Senator Flynn: I will certainly move the adjournment 
of the debate to enable Senator Desruisseaux to speak 
tomorrow or Thursday. 


Senator Langlois: What about speaking yourself? 


On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


BROADCASTING 


APPEARANCE OF GERDA MUNSINGER ON CBC TELEVISION 
PROGRAM—INQUIRY STANDS 


On the Inquiry of Senator Forsey: 
That he will inquire of the Government:— 


1. How much did the Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration pay Mrs. Gerda Munsinger for her appearance 
on the Barb’ -a Frum Program on CBC TV at 9.00 
o’clock Saturday evening, June 7, 1975, 


(a) by way of expenses, 

(b) by way of fees? 

2. Has Mrs. Munsinger a record of criminal convic- 
tions in Canada? 

3. How long is she to be allowed to remain in 
Canada? 

4. Is it the intention of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation to present other persons of similar 
qualifications on this program at public expense? 

5. If so, what is the budget for such appearances? 


6. What criteria does the corporation use in selecting 
the people who are to appear on this program? 


7. Does the government consider that the presenta- 
tion of Mrs. Munsinger on this program is a proper use 
of public money? 


8. Does the government consider that the presenta- 
tion of Mrs. Munsinger on this program conforms with 
the CBC’s mandate as laid down in the Broadcasting 
Act? 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I am waiting, first 
of all, for word from the government. I cannot add any- 
thing to my inquiry, or discuss it in any way, until I have 
received some information from the government, if it has 
any information to give. If it has no information to give, 
then, of course, I may proceed with some further discus- 
sion of the matter. 


I don’t know what I am expected to do now. Perhaps I 
should just say ‘“‘stand”— 

An hon. Senator: Stand. 

Senator Forsey: —with hope springing eternal in this 
particular human breast. 

Inquiry stands. 

The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 
PRIVATE BILL 
ALLIANCE SECURITY AND INVESTIGATION, LTD.—REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE 


Senator Hayden, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, reported 
that the committee had considered Bill S-26, respecting 
Alliance Security & Investigation, Ltd., and had directed 
that the bill be reported without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Flynn moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 
NARCOTIC CONTROL ACT 
CRIMINAL CODE 


BILL TO AMEND—MOTION IN AMENDMENT ADOPTED—THIRD 
READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion, in amendment, of Senator Goldenberg to the 
motion of Senator Neiman for the third reading of Bill 
S-19, to amend the Food and Drugs Act, the Narcotic 
Control Act and the Criminal Code. 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, when I heard the 
amendment presented yesterday it appeared to be quite 
long and a little difficult to understand when hearing it 
for the first time. And I must have failed the course in 
speed reading, because when a copy was delivered to my 
desk I just could not grasp it that quickly before concur- 
rence was moved. However that may be, the moment I 
heard the mover say that it was a technical and conse- 
quential amendment I waited for him to say that it was 
just a simple amendment and my ears perked up immedi- 
ately. I knew that I had to pay some attention. As a matter 
of fact, I did not know where the amendment came from. 
It came at the very last minute, more than six months 
after the bill was introduced. It seemed to me that if the 
Department of National Health and Welfare was paying 
some attention to this bill and its consequences, its offi- 
cials would have known a long, long time ago. 


In any event, the Legal and Constitutional Affairs Com- 
mittee sat yesterday morning to study Bill C-47, to amend 
the Judges Act. Eight members were in attendance, and if 
the amendment we are now discussing was available yes- 
terday morning it should have been presented to the com- 
mittee for consideration and acceptance. If it was not 


available until the ufternoon, copies should have been sent 
to the committee members who were in the city. This was 
not done. It would have been easy enough to deliver a copy 
with a note stating that the amendment would be present- 
ed for consideration last night. It would also have been 
possible to speak with some of the members. Some mem- 
bers appeared to know the contents of the amendment, but 
I was not one of those. 

In case of emergency, I have no complaint. The author- 
ity of the chairman comes from the committee and he 
must always turn to the committee for that authority. It 
does not come from on high. In any event, I have read the 
amendment carefully. It is a very useful and needed 
amendment, and I support its adoption. 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, just by way 
of explanation, the amendment was sent to me yesterday 
afternoon. 


Senator Grosart: From on high. 


Senator Goldenberg: I did not have it yesterday when 
our meeting was in progress. It did come from on high. I 
managed to send a copy to Senator Flynn, as a matter of 
courtesy. I wanted to make sure there was a French 
translation, and at the same time I tried to get a copy to 
Senator Asselin. Also, I did not ask the Senate to approve 
it last night, after moving the amendment. 


@ (1410) 


Senator Laird: Honourable senators, by way of further 
explanation, as the seconder of the amendment I knew 
about it some 30 or 60 seconds before it was made. 


Senator Goldenberg: A minute and a half. 
Senator Laird: A minute and a half, tlhe chairman said. 


Senator Flynn: Do I understand from Senator Golden- 
berg’s comments that this amendment was not worth 
being referred to committee? 


Senator Goldenberg: I did not think it had to be 
referred. As Senator Croll said, it is a simple amendment. 


Senator Flynn: That is what worries me. 


[Translation] 


Senator Asselin: Honourable senators, just one word on 
the subject. The Leader of the Opposition and I have 
discussed the amendment proposed on third reading. 


As stated by Senators Goldenberg and Croll: “It is a 
very simple amendment”. However, once again, during the 
drafting of the text, the illogicality of the Department of 
Justice was evident, especially when it was stated that the 
definition of trafficking in cannabis had been transferred 
to the Food and Drugs Act for purposes of logic and 
continuity. 

The amendment simply states that since it is by virtue 
of the Food and Drugs Act, the cannabis bill must be 
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united with the Food and Drugs Act. But the reason why I 
find things illogical is that when the definition of canna- 
bis trafficking was studied, no one wanted to put it under 
the Food and Drugs Act. With regard to such trafficking, 
the definition that was kept was the one contained in the 
Narcotic Control Act. 


I still believe that such a provision is illogical. However, 
we are willing to accept the amendment. Furthermore, I 
wish to state that by not taking the definition of cannabis 
trafficking as contained in the Food and Drugs Act and by 
keeping the same definition as the one in the Narcotic 
Control Act, the Department demonstrated a lack of logic. 


[English] 

The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Neiman, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Norrie, that the bill be now read a third time. 


In amendment, it is moved by the Honourable Senator 
Goldenberg, seconded by the Honourable Senator Laird, 
that the bill be not now read a third time but that it be 
amended by adding thereto— 


Senator Langlois: Dispense. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion in amendment? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion in amendment agreed to. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, shall the 
main motion, as amended, carry? 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I think a few 
words have to be said on third reading of this bill. It was 
introduced several months ago, and was studied by the 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs with the help of many expert witnesses. 

The bill came back to us, and it appears that no one is 
entirely satisfied with it. Those who think that the use of 
marihuana or cannabis represents a real danger for society 
are certainly not happy with this bill. That is the conclu- 
sion I have reached from hearing the many speeches made 
in this place—from hearing Senator Denis, Senator Heath 
and others on this subject. 


Those who expected that something would be done to 
diminish the seriousness of the offence of using marihua- 
na, or other offences related therewith, are also unhappy 
with the bill. 


As far as I am concerned, I took it for granted that since 
the government had introduced this bill, it was in favour 
of some liberalization. If it were not, it had only to leave 
the legislation as it stands today and consider marihuana 
as dangerous as other drugs coming under the Narcotic 
Control Act. Since it decided that it should amend the 
present legislation and transfer offences involving 
marihuana or cannabis to the Food and Drugs Act, it must 
have meant that it considered that the penalties under the 
Narcotic Control Act were too severe for marihuana-relat- 
ed offences. 


If you accept that the legislation should be amended, it 
is because you accept that such offences are not as serious 
as they have been considered to be up to this time. I accept 
that. And the government obviously accepted that, else 
they would not have brought forward the legislation. 


Unless, of course, the government was only trying to 
placate a sector of public opinion by giving the appearance 
of doing something, in which case the bill before us today 
is probably a masterful answer. 


This bill, as honourable senators are aware, would trans- 
fer cannabis from the Narcotic Control Act to the Food 
and Drugs Act, the Food and Drugs Act being more of an 
administrative act and the offences under it less criminal 
in nature than the Narcotic Control Act. 


After much study in this area, the committee accepted 
the bill presented by the government, with some minor 
amendments, such as reducing the sentence for simple 
possession and increasing it, in theory only, for traffick- 
ing. The committee’s proposal is that the penalty in 
respect of trafficking be increased from 10 years to 14 
years less a day. As was mentioned by several senators, 
recent decisions indicate that the penalties imposed are 
very rarely more than 10 years. So the decision of the 
committee in this respect is simply an attempt to calm 
public opinion as to the consequences of this legislation. 


Some honourable senators—Senator Bonnell being 
one—are very much afraid of the interpretation which the 
public may put on what the Senate has done and is about 
to do with regard to this bill. I do not think the Senate 
should be blamed. I think the government should be 
blamed. If the offence is as serious as Senator Bonnell and 
those who share his views would have.us believe, then this 
bill should never have come to us. Since it has come to us, 
I have to assume—and I do not think the work of the 
committee has rendered this assumption unjustified—that 
offences connected with the use of cannabis should not be 
in the same class as other offences under the Narcotic 
Control Act. If I don’t assume that, I will have to vote 
against this bill, as Senator Denis has indicated he will do, 
because he does not like this legislation at all. He feels 
that the government should not promote liberalization in 
the area of so-called soft drugs. 


What is truly annoying, however, is the awkward situa- 
tion which the committee and the government is placing 
us in as a result of the suggested amendments. It is 
indulging in half-hearted measures, trying to retain most 
of what is in the Narcotic Control Act while, at the same 
time, trying to give the impression that it is doing some- 
thing very important by transferring these offences from 
one act to the other. Its lack of conviction was proven by 
the refusal to accept the amendment moved by Senator 
Asselin. The offence of trafficking under the Food and 
Drugs Act does not include the word “give,’”’ whereas it 
does under the Narcotic Control Act. If it was the wish of 
the government to move substantially from one act to the 
other, the definition of trafficking contained in the Food 
and Drugs Act should have been made part of this bill. The 
definition of trafficking contained in the Narcotic Control 
Act, which does include the word “give,” should not have 
been imported. 

@ (1420) 


On that basis I think the legislation is entirely unsatis- 
factory. I do not know what the decision of the Senate will 
be on third reading, but one way or the other I am quite 
sure that it does not achieve very much. It may perhaps 
achieve what Senator Bonnell was afraid of, namely, 
giving the impression that we are liberalizing the use of 
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cannabis. If that was the intention, we should have been 
more frank and straightforward about it. Do we want to or 
do we not want to liberalize in this area? If we do, let us 
pass legislation that follows logically upon that intention. 
If we do not, let us vote against it. 


I accept that the government did not present this legis- 
lation without having studied the substance of the prob- 
lem. I assume that the witnesses who appeared before the 
committee gave evidence that the use of cannabis was not 
as serious a problem as the use of other narcotics. 


In view of all this, I shall vote for the bill, but with 
reluctance and with no feeling whatever of satisfaction. 


Senator Heath: Honourable senators, I hope we will not 
the proceed with the bill at this time. I further hope that 
this house will recommend to the government that it come 
forward with something more progressive to look after the 
innocent members of the public who need protection from 
the menace of drug traffickers. I also hope that there will 
be some widening of the penal provisions of the legislation 
so that we do not take away from the courts their present 
power to give life sentences, as we are doing by this bill. 


I could not help wondering when Senator Lamontagne, 
in his excellent speech on the economy last night, referred 
to the countercyclical problem, whether that is what we 
are running into over this problem with cannabis. Four 
years ago this bill would perhaps have been apropos. 
However, this is not the situation now. We presently have 
a multi-drug problem. Cannabis and the other drugs are 
inextricably bound together. When we put forward the 
right legislation at the wrong time we are doing a great 
deal of harm, and I suggest that is what we are doing now. 


I hope that we will not proceed with this bill at the 
present time and, if I have a seconder, I would move that 
we not proceed with the bill. 


Senator Flynn: Do you mean we should vote against the 
bill? That is a negative motion. 


Senator Neiman: Honourable senators, if I speak at this 
time, will my speech have the effect of closing the debate? 


Some hon. Senators: No. 


Senator Neiman: I feel I must say a few words on the 
comments that have been made today by Senator Flynn 
and Senator Heath. We really must understand and 
appreciate the amount of work and thoughtful labour that 
has gone into the consideration of Bill S-19. As Senator 
Laird said last week, the committee held a total of 30 
meetings on this bill, of which 21 were in public and 9 in 
camera. The in camera meetings were held to consider 
special problems the committee felt might arise respecting 
particular provisions of this bill. 


Honourable senators, I think I can do no better than 
quote a passage from Dr. Harold Kalant’s presentation to 
the committee. I think everyone would agree that Dr. 
Kalant is a highly respected scientist. When he spoke to 
the committee some time ago he made a point which we 
must all keep in mind. He said: 


The decision which Parliament must ultimately 
make on Bill S-19, as on any other drug control meas- 
ure, is essentially a cost-benefit analysis which 
involves four elements: the benefits derived from can- 
nabis use, the cost—medical, social and otherwise—of 


{Sehator Flynn.] 


the use of the drug, in this case cannabis; the benefits 
derived from legal controls of cannabis use; and the 
costs—social, economic and other—of applying those 
controls. 


These are the very problems to which the Senate Stand- 
ing Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs has 
devoted its attention over the past several months. We 
have heard experts from every field—from the sociological 
fields, the scientific field, the medical field, the law 
enforcement field, defence counsel, the crown attorneys 
and representatives of government. All of these witnesses 
were deeply concerned with not only the health questions 
but also the penal questions, and consequential questions, 
respecting the use of this drug. 


Honourable senators, I do not want to be considered as 
speaking for my fellow members of the committee, but I 
do believe there was one thing we really began to appreci- 
ate before the hearings were over. We all understood that 
as far the health hazards are concerned we are only at the 
beginning of knowledge of this drug, cannabis, which can 
be characterized in many ways. We had fascinating evi- 
dence presented to us by scientists. Dr. Dana Farnsworth, 
a Harvard psychiatrist and chairman of the National Com- 
mission of Marihuana and Drug Abuse, appointed by the 
President of the United States and the Congress in 1971, 
called this drug ‘“‘the deceptive weed.” He had this to say 
about it: 


It has a nature so diverse as to make almost any 
statement about it a target for contradiction. Esti- 
mates of its effects are notoriously unreliable. Its 
ambiguous nature appears to invite strong opinions 
that attempt to evoke certainty where none exists. 
Policy makers tend to become victims of their own 
propaganda. When marihuana first started to become 
a social problem in this country, members of Congress 
were led to make definitive judgments quite unsup- 
ported by reliable evidence. Laws were passed, based 
on definitions known to be unscientific. Criticisms 
that now appear valid and scientific were rejected out 
of hand. 


I offer as an example of the statement he made the fact 
that marihuana, or cannabis, was placed under the Narcot- 
ic Control Act. Despite the remarks made by Senator 
Flynn today, there is a perfectly logical and sensible 
reason for simply moving it from the Narcotic Control Act 
to the Food and Drugs Act, and that is not to say that the 
government thinks it is any less dangerous than many of 
the drugs in the Food and Drugs Act today. 


Senator Flynn: No, that has not been the attitude of the 
minister. 


Senator Neiman: Honourable senators, I may phrase it 
another way. The Food and Drugs Act is only concerned 
with the administrative control of therapeutic drugs. 
There are drugs under the Food and Drugs Act which we 
consider much more dangerous—I believe that opinion 
would be generally accepted in the scientific community— 
than cannabis is. The committee was simply trying to deal 
with the state of affairs as it is. We recognize that we do 
not really have any concept of the potential health hazards 
of cannabis, but they undoubtedly are there and every 
member of the committee appreciated that fact just as I 
am sure all honourable senators do. The committee, as a 
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body or individually, is not encouraging the greater use of 
marihuana products. That is why it simply concentrated 
on the legal aspects of the problem involved in this bill. In 
fact, the amendments to Bill S-19 which have been placed 
before the house are not radical. There is nothing in those 
amendments, or in the bill itself, which would radically 
change the administration of the law or the general pub- 
lic’s view of what the government thinks are the potential 
dangers and hazards of this substance. 


@ (1430) 


The statement has been made that we are moving 
towards a somewhat softened attitude with respect to 
marihuana. As Senator Goldenberg pointed out, in the 
first amendment of substance—that with regard to the 
offence of possession—we are not changing much in the 
law as it is presently administered. There are already 
conditional discharges; there are already absolute dis- 
charges. The judiciary is free to make use of those provi- 
sions in our law. The only change we have recommended 
there is the automatic expunging of the criminal record in 
cases in which the judge gives either an absolute dis- 
charge or a conditional discharge. The fact is that if the 
judge feels he wants to give an absolute discharge, he may, 
but he does not have to; if he feels he wants to give a 
conditional discharge, he may, but he does not have to. It 
is only when he does either of those that there would be an 
automatic expunging of the criminal record. 


I stress again that the judge, in deciding upon the 
penalty for the offence of simple possession, will still be 
quite free to impose a fine. If he does so, the present law 
still holds. The person who is charged and convicted can 
still apply for a pardon under the presently existing law. 
In effect, therefore, all we are attempting to do is simply 
deal with the backlog of cases in which people have been 
convicted of relatively minor offences, thus enabling them 
to obtain a discharge without going through a long, tedi- 
ous process. 


As Senator Goldenberg said, if this amendment is 
accepted here and in the other place then undoubtedly the 
Department of Justice will consider applying it to other 
cases, rather than restricting its application to offences 
under the Food and Drugs Act and the Narcotic Control 
Act. Let me stress once more that we have not done 
anything radical or extraordinary with the proposed legis- 
lation. We have recommended changes. I would remind 
Senator Bonnell that the fact the legislation was intro- 
duced in this house and then referred to committee does 
not mean that the committee should automatically report 
it without amendment. Furthermore, the fact that I spon- 
sored this legislation does not mean I have to turn off my 
mind when I go into committee, and be unwilling to 
consider the possibility that some area might be improved. 
I am not suggesting that my ideas are always the best. 
Some of the suggestions and recommendations I put for- 
ward were not adopted by other members of the commit- 
tee, and I accept that. We did not all agree. 


Honourable senators, I say again that there is no sugges- 
tion that this legislation is perfect. Of course it is not 
perfect. This is a very difficult subject. The whole problem 
of cannabis use and abuse will occupy the minds of the 
public and the government for a long time to come. I 
think, however, that the committee has dealt with this bill 


as fairly and as responsibly as it could. I commend the bill, 
as amended, to your favourable consideration. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I now have 
a motion in writing. 


In amendment, it is moved by the Honourable Senator 
Heath, seconded by the Honourable Senator Phillips, that 
the motion for the third reading of the Bill S-19, intituled: 
“An Act to amend the Food and Drugs Act, the Narcotic 
Control Act and the Criminal Code”, be amended by 
striking out the word “now” and by adding the words 
“this day six months”, at the end of the question. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion in amendment? 


Some Hon. Senators: Yes. 
Some Hon. Senators: No. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Those in favour of the motion in 
amendment will please say “yea”. 


Some Hon. Senators: Yea. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Those who are against the 
motion in amendment will please say “nay”. 


Some Hon. Senators: Nay. 


The Hon. the Speaker: In my opinion the “nays” have 
ts 

And more than two honourable senators having risen. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Please call in the senators. 


Senator McElman: On a point of order, how does this 
motion get before the house? 


Senator Argue: Let us have the vote, and get it over 
with. 


Senator McElman: That is all very well, but there are 
those in the house who have great respect for the rules. I 
am not saying that I am one who goes very far with regard 
to this, but I do ask how this motion got before the house. I 
think this question is deserving of an answer. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I received 
the motion in writing after Senator Neiman’s speech. 


Senator Flynn: Perhaps I can help Senator McElman. 
What Senator Heath had in mind was exactly this motion, 
but she did not express it before resuming her seat. If 
Senator McElman is not satisfied with the procedure, 
someone else may rise and make the motion and it will 
come to the same result. So, I think he might as well 
withdraw his objection. 


Senator McElman: I am not making an objection. I 
simply asked how this motion got before the house. 


Senator Flynn: That is what I was trying to explain to 
you. 


Senator McElman: I am grateful for your explanation. 
There was no explanation before, and I think we should 
know what is going on in this house. 
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The Hon. the Speaker: Call in the senators. 
@ (1440) 


Motion in amendment of Senator Heath negatived on 
the following division: 


YEAS 


The Honourable Senators 


Beaubien Heath 
Bélisle Macdonald 
Choquette Phillips 
Denis Sullivan 
Flynn Walker 
Grosart Welch—13. 
Haig 
NAYS 
The Honourable Senators 

Argue Greene 
Asselin Hicks 
Bonnell Inman 
Bourget Lafond 
Buckwold Laird 
Burchill Langlois 
Carter Macnaughton 
Connolly (Ottawa West) McDonald 
Cook McElman 
Cottreau McGrand 
Croll Mcllraith 
Deschatelets McNamara 
Eudes Molgat 
Forsey Molson 
Fournier (Restigouche- Neiman 

Gloucester) Norrie 
Fournier (de Lanaudiére) Perrault 
Goldenberg Riley—36. 
Graham 


The Hon. the Speaker: I declare the motion in amend- 
ment lost. 

Senator Flynn: Agreed! 

The Hon. the Speaker: Shall the main motion carry? 

Senator Flynn: On division. 


Senator Bonnell: Honourable senators, I did not intend 
to speak any further on this motion, but this afternoon I 
have been quite shocked and amazed. I was shocked and 
amazed, after hearing how sume honourable senators 
worked so hard and so long to bring forward a report with 


{Senator McElman.] 


recommendations for changes—which, in my opinion, are 
right—only to discover that all those hours of hard work— 
@ (1450) 


Senator Choquette: And money. 


Senator Bonnell: —were expended just to make sure 
that the bill was legal and constitutional; that there was 
nothing wrong with it legally. I thought the committee 
would have looked into the social problems of this drug. I 
thought, because expert witnesses gave evidence, that 
they would certainly have looked into the medical prob- 
lems of this drug. 


Senator Asselin: We did so. 


Senator Bonnell: I thought they would certainly have 
checked into the welfare problems of this drug, and into 
the economic problems, but I find out this afternoon from 
the sponsor that the committee spent all this time looking 
into the legal problems of the drug. 


Senator Goldenberg: Has the honourable senator seen 
the names of the witnesses and read the evidence heard by 
the committee? 


Senator Bonnell: I have read some of the evidence, and 
was impressed by it and some of the questions asked. I 
was impressed by the witnesses and the committee. I was 
very impressed by the report, until I came to the conclu- 
sion, upon hearing the sponsor say that the committee was 
only discussing the legal aspects of the bill, that all my 
impressions were in vain. 

In my opinion, this is too big’ a problem, too serious a 
problem, to have so much time spent in considering it from 
only one point of view. If that is the case, then we should 
not have third reading today, but should consider the 
major problems that this drug is causing in this and other 
countries. I would like to see the Senate sit in Committee 
of the Whole and call witnesses to tell us about the health 
problems—how the drug destroys the brain, affects the 
second generation children, and causes impotency and 
infertility in males; how it is stored in the fat cells of the 
brain for as many as two or three weeks; how it does so 
much damage, not only to long-term but short-term users; 
how it affects the alertness and brightness of youth; and 
how it affects even older persons. If all that time was 
spent by this important Senate committee and those 
important witnesses in considering the legal aspects, and 
forgetting the people and the social problems, then in my 
view the committee was remiss in its duties. 


I do not wish to waste the time of the Senate if this has 
been done; if these aspects and other problems in addition 
to the legal and constitutional questions were considered 
by the committee. In that event, I would be prepared for 
the bill to receive third reading now. However, if those 
aspects have not been considered, and were not in the 
backs of the minds of the members of the committee, I 
think this debate should be adjourned. 

Senator Choquette: We have already voted on it. 

Senator Bonnell: We have voted on what? We voted 
that it not be given the six months’ hoist, but I hope we 
have not voted yet on third reading, because I am on my 
feet right now to discuss whether we should vote yea or 
nay. 

An hon. Senator: You are too late. 
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Senator Bonnell: I am not too late. Third reading has 
not taken place. 


Senator Asselin: But to postpone it for six months. 


Senator Bonnell: I voted against that. I did not want it 
put off for six months. 


Senator Flynn: Only six days. 


Senator Bonnell: I voted against the bill’s being read 
the third time six months from now, but I am ready to 
vote for third reading soon. 


However, I want to be sure that we have not considered 
this bill from just one angle. That is what worries me. I 
think the legislation is good, and that the committee heard 
expert witnesses. As I said before, I was very pleased with 
the report of the committee, but when the sponsor said 
that legality was the problem to be considered, and not the 
others, I became afraid of what we might be doing if we 
did not consider them. I think we did consider them, and 
that most members of that committee had those matters in 
the backs of their minds. 


I do not wish to prolong the debate, but also I do not 
wish to leave the impression that I voted for the bill only 
on its legal and constitutional aspects. I want to vote for 
this bill because it was looked into and researched by the 
committee. Before the vote is taken I would like a member 
of the committee to assure me that all aspects of this 
measure were thoroughly considered. 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, I think, in 
fairness to the committee of which I have the honour to be 
chairman, I should say a few words in reply to Senator 
Bonnell. 


@ (1500) 


I asked Senator Bonnell, during his remarks, whether he 
had read the proceedings of the committee, and he said he 
had read some of them. If he would read the proceedings 
thoroughly he would see that the committee received evi- 
dence from expert witnesses, not on legal matters alone 
but on medical, psychological and sociological aspects of 
the use of cannabis. We heard quite a number of oppo- 
nents of the legislation on medical grounds. They were 
given a full hearing. We had medical and scientific experts 
from across Canada, and from the United States. We heard 
both sides—those who hold the view of Senator Heath and 
Senator Phillips, and those who share the view of Senator 
Asselin. 


I assure honourable senators that the committee looked 
into all aspects and arrived at its conclusions on the basis 
of an examination of all aspects of the problem. 

Naturally, it all ends up in a law, and therefore there are 
legal considerations. We had to give a great deal of 
thought to what the committee wanted to do. The commit- 
tee wanted to save youngsters—I am repeating what I saia 
in introducing the report of the committee—from having a 
criminal record for a first offence of possession in case of 
discharge; and there we had to do a lot of inquiring into 
the law. 


I merely repeat that the committee considered every 
aspect mentioned by Senator Bonnell in the course of his 
remarks. 
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Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, I want to sup- 
plement, for the benefit of Senator Bonnell—who I under- 
stand would like to be convinced that he should vote for 
this particular measure— 


‘Senator Flynn: He is not the only one. 


Senator Buckwold: I want again to put on record the 
fact that the President of the Canadian Medical Associa- 
tion—an organization of which I am sure the honourable 
senator is a distinguished member—was one of the first 
witnesses. I refer to Dr. Bette Stephenson. 


The honourable senator raised the question of the medi- 
cal aspects of the problem. I wish to re-emphasize that 
among the very first witnesses was the representative of 
the medical profession of this country who, in completely 
and absolutely unequivocal terms, gave an endorsation of 
the bill now before us. As a matter of fact, I think she 
would have encouraged the committee to go further. She 
presented evidence of studies done by the Canadian Medi- 
cal Association to the effect that they could find nothing 
that would inhibit the passage of the legislation now 
before us, including all the committee’s recommendations. 


I want to get this on the record again so that when this 
appears in the press, if it ever does, the Canadian public 
will be made aware that the committee did not deal just 
with the so-called legal problems—something which I am 
sure the mover of the motion merely drew to the attention 
of honourable senators as one aspect that faces a commit- 
tee when dealing with the law. 


The fact is that I, as one who was not that easy to 
convince on this particular bill, was completely satisfied, 
mostly as a result of the evidence of the Canadian Medical 
Association. 


Senator Sullivan: Honourable senators, I should like to 
make a few remarks. 


The honourable sponsor of this bill moved second read- 
ing on December 5 last year, and I spoke immediately 
following her introduction. I remind Senator Bonnell that 
90 per cent of my presentation concerned medical aspects. 
All of what Senator Buckwold has just said was in my 
speech, as were the final remarks of Senator Neiman 
concerning Professor Kalant. 


As I saw the committee progress, I could see that I was 
again in the jungle of lawyers. Although I did take an 
interest when it was physically possible for me to do so, I 
was a little upset in one respect. We heard from experts, 
and we did not have to go to foreign fields to find them. 
The most outstanding man on the continent in this par- 
ticular field is probably Professor Harold Kalant of the 
Department of Pharmacology and head of the Alcohol and 
Addiction Research Foundation in Toronto. He made a 
masterful presentation. 

The reason I voted against the bill is because—here I 
agree with Senator Bonnell—I felt that more of the medi- 
cal problem should have been considered. 

Of three points that I made in my speech on December 5, 
the third—and I think it could have been taken into 
consideration—was this: 

Since the knowledge of the long-term effects of 
cannabis use will obviously increase with time, and 
the balance of relative costs arising from law enforce- 
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ment and from heavy drug use will become easier to 
assess, would it be worth while to make any changes 
in the law initially on a trial basis, as was done for 
repeal of capital punishment? 


I might say I am in favour of capital punishment. 


If this were obligatorily linked to a monitoring of the 
costs of the law, the extent of cannabis use, and a 
follow-up of the effects on known users, the definitive 
legislative decision at the end of the trial period 
would be assured of a sounder basis. 


And medical science would be in a better position to give a 
definitive answer in the near future. 

At this very moment another investigation is being 
carried out in the Medical Sciences Building of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, under the jurisdiction of Dr. Kalant 
and myself, of the effects of cannabis on the hearing 
mechanism and balance mechanism of heavy users. 


Therefore, I feel a little bit chagrined that the speech I 
made, which contained all the leading authorities that one 
could really find, plus a masterful presentation from Dr. 
Kalant, was a little bit overlooked. 


Senator Neiman: Honourable senators, may I say that I 
have here a complete list of all the witnesses who 
appeared before the committee. If honourable senators 
wish it tabled, I shall be glad to do so. 


Senator Flynn: No, no. 

Some Hon. Senators: Question. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Shall the main motion carry? 
Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Flynn: On division. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed, on 
division. 


JUDGES ACT AND CERTAIN ACTS IN RESPECT OF 
THE SUPREME COURTS OF NEWFOUNDLAND AND 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


Senator Laird moved the third reading of Bill C-47, to 
amend the Judges Act and certain other Acts for related 
purposes and in respect of the reconstitution of the 
Supreme Courts of Newfoundland and Prince Edward 
Island. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Laird, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Carter, that the bill be now read a third 
time. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 


Hon. Lionel Choquette: Honourable senators, let me 
reassure you at once that I am not speaking on third 
reading to oppose this bill, or to move an amendment. 
However, there are a few things which I think need to be 
said at this time. 

Respect for law is a principal cornerstone of a free 
society. It is a subjective concept that must stem from the 
people. Another word for it is “law-abidingness.” It is 
sometimes referred to as the rule of law, rather than of 


{Senator Sullivan.] 


men. In any event, without it, however it is described, our 
society will soon disintegrate, leading to anarchy, leaving 
in its wake some form of facism or communism. 


@ (1510) 


I need not remind honourable senators that in recent 
years there has been a serious erosion in respect for the 
law throughout this country. There has been a plethora of 
illegal strikes, but disrespect for the law is by no means 
limited to the workers of this country; it exists in high 
places, as you know. I need only cite ‘“Harbourgate” and 
capital punishment as examples. The law requires capital 
punishment for the murderers of policemen and prison 
guards. Yet, the government in every case, under the 
umbrella of executive clemency has, in effect, nullified the 
law. 


It is our duty as lawmakers to enact wise laws that will 
command the respect of the people, and it is the duty of 
the judges to administer the law without fear or favour. 
The judges are doing their duty. We have as fine a corps of 
judges as has any country, and that is why I support this 
bill. However, are we as legislators doing an equally good 
job? If we examine our consciences we will find, I think, 
that we have important work to do to stop this erosion of 
law-abidingness, which continues to threaten the very 
foundations of this country. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I wish to add a 
footnote, not to what Senator Choquette has said but to 
the committee hearing of yesterday. The committee hear- 
ing dealt mainly with the situation of the widows of 
judges who died several years ago. It was decided that 
there was nothing the committee could do. However, I 
think that the evidence the committee heard should sug- 
gest to the government that it would be wise to take a 
second look at the problem in an endeavour to correct a 
situation that needs correcting. There are many cases 
which are deserving of more sympathetic consideration. 
Even after the improvements contained in this bill go into 
effect, some of these widows will still be faced with 
having to live on ridiculously low pensions. 


Senator Walker: Honourable senators, I wish to correct 
an impression that I may have given. I am in favour of the 
bill and the increase in salaries for judges of not only the 
Surpeme Court of Canada and the superior courts of the 
provinces but also the county courts. Every part of this 
bill has my support and agreement. 


Motion agreed to and bill-read third time and passed. 


CANADIAN OVERSEAS TELECOMMUNICATION 
CORPORATION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 
Senator Langlois moved the third reading of Bill S-27, 
to amend the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Cor- 
poration Act. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 
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BRITISH NORTH AMERICA ACTS, 1867 TO 1975 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


Senator MclIlraith moved the third reading of Bill C-3, 
to amend the British North America Acts, 1867 to 1975. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


SALARIES ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. John J. Connolly moved the second reading of 
Bill C-24, to amend the Salaries Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, Bill C-24, if passed, will 
amend section 3 of the Salaries Act, which is chapter S-2, 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1970. 


As honourable senators are aware, the British North 
America Act of 1867 makes provision for the office of 
lieutenant governor in each of the provinces, and section 
60 of that act provides that the salaries of lieutenant 
governors shall be fixed and provided by the Parliament 
of Canada. 


This bill, if passed, will fix the salaries of lieutenant 
governors in all the provinces uniformly at the level of 
$35,000 a year. 

I might add at this point that the income tax applicable 
to a taxable income of $35,000 is in excess of $10,000, and 
the salaries that are being provided at this new level for 
the lieutenant governors are, of course, taxable. 


Perhaps honourable senators might be interested in 
knowing the recent history of the salary levels for lieuten- 
ant governors in all the provinces. In 1952, the salaries 
were as follows: for Ontario and Quebec, $10,000; for 
Prince Edward Island, $8,000; for all of the other prov- 
inces, $9,000. Those levels were changed in 1963 and, in 
fact, doubled. For Ontario and Quebec the salary was 
increased to $20,000; for Prince Edward Island, to $16,000; 
and for all the other provinces, to $18,000. There have been 
no salary changes since 1963. 


I felt I should get as much additional information as I 
could for the benefit of honourable senators. In addition to 
the salaries provided for lieutenant governors, I am told 
that there have been federally provided allowances since 
1952. These are non-accountable allowances and are made 
to lieutenant governors for hospitality and other expenses 
within the capital where each is seated. In 1974-75 these 
non-accountable allowances were $18,000 for the three 
provinces of British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec; 
$15,000 for Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta; $12,000 
for New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland; and 
$10,000 for Prince Edward Island. In addition to these 
non-accountable allowances an annual fund of $100,000 
was provided by the federal government in 1973, on a trial 
basis, to cover expenses incurred by lieutenant governors 
outside of the provincial capitals. I am informed that 
resort to this fund has been relatively light, and that in no 
one year has it exceeded more than $15,000 or $20,000. 

@ (1520) 


In addition to these federal salaries and allowances, 
there are benefits provided by provinces. A residence is 
provided in a good many provinces. In fact, all provinces 
but Ontario and Saskatchewan provide a residence for the 
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lieutenant governor. I am informed that Government 
House in Alberta is available to the lieutenant governor as 
a residence, but it seems to be part of the provincial 
museum and is not used very extensively by the lieuten- 
ant governor. I am also informed that there are very good 
facilities provided by some of the provincial governments 
in the way of a residence, staff, furniture and the other 
requirements of a government house in the provinces of 
Quebec, British Columbia, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland 
and Prince Edward Island, although a little less in the 
other provinces. 


Senator Croll: Is there a pension? 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): At the moment there 
is no pension for the lieutenant governors, but Bill C-23 
will shortly reach us, which will make provision for pen- 
sions for the lieutenant governors on a contributory basis. 


It may be of value, honourable senators, if I were to list 
at this point in my remarks the names of each of the 
lieutenant governors, the province for which he serves and 
the date of his appointment. 


Senator Croll: He or she. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I am sorry—he or 
she. It is useful information to have on record, and might 
be particularly useful when the pension bill reaches us. 
The list is as follows: 


DATE 

PROVINCE NAME APPOINTED 
Quebec Hugues Lapointe 22 Feb. 1966 
Saskatchewan Dr. Stephen Worobetz 22 Dec. 1969 
Manitoba William John McKeag 3 July 1970 
New Brunswick Hédard J. Robichaud Oren, Oza 
British Columbia W.S. Owen 13 Feb. 1973 
Nova Scotia Dr. Clarence L. Gosse 10 Sept. 1973 
Ontario Mrs. Pauline MeGibbon 17 Jan. 1974 
Newfoundland Gordon A. Winter 21 Mar. 1974 
Alberta Ralph Steinhauer 30 Apr. 1974 


Prince Edward Island Gordon L. Bennett 22 Oct. 1974 


Senator Choquette: What is the term of office? Is it 
indefinite? 

Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): The term of office is 
normally five years, but it is during pleasure. It is normal- 
ly five years, but nothing is required to extend it; it is 
done on an informal basis. 

On motion of Senator Asselin, debate adjourned. 


THE ECONOMY 
DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
inquiry of Senator Lamontagne, calling the attention of 
the Senate to the state of the Canadian economy. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I do not 
intend to speak very long. I feel, after what I did to 
Senator Desruisseaux last night, that I have a duty to 
participate. I want to say at the outset that we should be 
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thankful for a rather profound and well-documented 
speech by Senator Lamontagne. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Flynn: He said it was his maiden speech on the 
subject of economics, and I commented, “It is about time,” 
because he has been here several years now. I hope he will 
in future favour us more often with speeches of this kind. 


I am not too sure that the timing of Senator Lamon- 
tagne’s speech was good. That, of course, is not entirely his 
fault. He intended to address us on this subject anyway 
last week. But the course of our deliberations did not 
permit him to go ahead. Certainly, making that speech 
only six days before Mr. Turner presents his budget 
speech does not allow much time for us to debate the 
question in a way that can be useful to Mr. Turner. I am 
quite sure, however, that some of Mr. Turner’s advisers 
will at least bring Senator Lamontagne’s speech to the 
minister’s attention. 


I have only a few remarks to make about what I could 
describe as Senator Lamontagne’s recipe for avoiding 
future inflations followed by recessions. As he sees it, we 
are in this mess because governments have never learned 
to react properly to the economic indicators. They have 
been expansionist when they should have been restriction- 
ist, and vice versa. In addition, they have been gloriously 
inept in their timing. 


It does not seem to have occurred to Senator Lamon- 
tagne that we might be better off if governments, especial- 
ly the present government, would only learn to keep their 
hands off the economy, to interfere less instead of more. 
He recommended at the end of his speech that the govern- 
ment implement timely countercyclical policies to mini- 
mize cyclical inflation. Why did he not recommend that 
they simply interfere less? Why did he not recommend 
something new, refreshing and avant-garde; for instance, a 
freer market economy? We live in a mixed and govern- 
ment-controlled economy; government controls have 
become more and more oppressive over the years, and the 
results have been depressing. 


We are in a recession now, and have been for several 
months. Inflation is destroying us, and all Senator Lamon- 
tagne can suggest is more government intervention. 
Instead of spending his time on the differences between 
cost-push and demand-pull inflation, Senator Lamontagne 
would have been well advised to devote more time to the 
root causes of inflation. The statist philosophy will never 
die as long as Senator Lamontagne is around. To him 
econometrics is the answer. Give the economic hotshots in 
the Finance Department a whole lot of figures they can 
graph and all the authority they need to control our 
economic lives as they see fit, and there won’t be a 
problem. 


Not once did Senator Lamontagne suggest that the gov- 
ernment cut back on its spending. He recommended the 
status quo for now in spending. That is not good enough. 
The government, if we are ever to restore health to the 
economy, will have to cut its spending drastically. That is 
not what Senator Lamontagne said, but it is what the 
Standing Senate Committee on National Finance said 
when it studied the estimates for the current fiscal year. I 

(Senator Flynn.] 


suggest to you that that is what Senator Lamontagne 
should have been saying last night. 


Senator Lamontagne belittled the idea of tax cuts. More 
statism. Never limit the income of the government; give 
them more money to waste. Well, I am convinced that 
taxes must be cut. The private sector and individual wage 
earners must be permitted to keep and administer more of 
what they have earned, more of what is rightfully theirs. 


Honourable senators, it will be very interesting to com- 
pare Senator Lamontagne’s views with those of the Minis- 
ter of Finance next Monday night. The task with which 
the Minister of Finance is confronted is not an easy one. 


@ (1530) 


I am not convinced that Senator Lamontagne is right. 


when he says we are out of the recession. Nor am I 
convinced he is right when he says tax cuts are not the 
answer, that we must maintain the status quo in taxation 
of personal and corporate income. There are many authori- 
ties other than Senator Lamontagne who are not con- 
vinced that the indicators point to an exit from this reces- 
sion. The number and reputation of those authorities lead 
me to doubt that the position taken by Senator Lamon- 
tagne is the proper one. He may consider himself a better 
judge than I. Given his background, he may be a better 
7+ ge. But I am satisfied that I am in good company. It 
will be interesting to see if this time the government or 
the Minister of Finance agree with Senator Lamontagne. 
He told us last night that in the past he has been a better 
judge than the government and the various ministers of 
finance. He may have been better at spotting upturns and 
downturns, but this layman humbly suggests there is more 
to economics than that. 


Hon. Eugene A. Forsey: Honourable senators, I want to 
intervene in this debate for the purpose of saying two 
things. One is that I think the speech we heard last night 
from Senator Lamontagne was one of the finest, one of the 
most penetrating, one of the most valuable I have heard 
since I came into this chamber. I hope that ears in the 
other place, in high places, will be open to what he said. 


Secondly, I want to say, merely by way of what some 
senators may think irrelevant reminiscence, that I recalled 
last night to Senator Lamontagne that when the late Mr. 
Pearson was forming his first government I had the temer- 
ity to suggest to him that he should make Senator Lamon- 
tagne finance minister. After listening to that speech last 
night I regretted very much that my rash and impertinent 
advice to the Prime Minister of that day had not been 
taken. 


On motion of Senator Carter, debate adjourned. 


THE ESTIMATES 
REPORT OF NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Sparrow, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Cameron, for the adoption of the Report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 
on the Estimates laid before Parliament for the fiscal 
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year ending the 3lst March, 1976—(Honourable Sena- 
tor Langlots). 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I beg leave to 
yield to Senator Perrault. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted? 
Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, it is 
distressing to note the voice of pessimism we heard the 
other day in this chamber, the voice of the Honourable 
Senator Grosart; and again today that same sombre, dark, 
foreboding note of pessimism expressed by the honourable 
Leader of the Opposition. 


Senator Flynn: The sober, second look. 


Senator Perrault: There are people in our society who 
would say, when there is only 50 per cent water in a glass, 
that the glass is half empty, and there are other people 
who say that that glass is 50 per cent full. 


Senator Flynn: And there are some people who change 
their views according to whether they are on this side or 
the other. 


Senator Perrault: There is a basic philosophical differ- 
ence in attitude. 


In resuming the debate on Senator Sparrow’s motion of 
last Wednesday, Senator Grosart outlined with consider- 
able force— 


Senator Flynn: And skill. 


Senator Perrault: —and power—I shall not use the 
word “skill”’—the need for budgetary restraint by all 
levels of government. His leader echoed the same thing a 
few moments ago, in speaking to the admirable speech 
delivered by Senator Lamontagne. 


Senator Flynn: I was only endorsing the committee’s 
report. 


Senator Perrault: I want to assure honourable senators 
on the other side who take this position that many 
Canadians of all parties share the view that there should 
be restraint shown by governments at this particular time 
in the economic development of this nation. 


Senator Flynn: Good. 
Senator Grosart: Hear, hear! 


Senator Perrault: The honourable senator the other day 
opened by raising the possibility that the 1975-76 esti- 
mates, considered by the Standing Senate Committee on 
National Finance, may be substantially altered by the new 
budget to be tabled by the Minister of Finance in a few 
days’ time. The estimates, as well as the 16 per cent target 
for containment of increases established by the President 
of the Treasury Board, were established on a set of eco- 
nomic assumptions which the Minister of Finance may 
well alter in the light of the latest information. Surely we 
would not wish any minister of finance, either at the 
federal level of government or at the provincial level, to be 
so inflexible as to be unwilling or unable to adapt to the 
economic circumstances which may present themselves 
from time to time. 


Senator Flynn: Great. 


Senator Perrault: Inflexibility would be the height of 
folly. 

Then we were told the other day by Senator Grosart 
that—and I think these were his words—there is not the 
slightest chance that the President of the Treasury Board 
will be able to meet his commitment to keep 1975-76 total 
expenditures within 16 per cent of those of the previous 
year. I want to remind honourable senators that the com- 
mitment was made and reinforced several times by the 
President of the Treasury Board, and he is determined to 
meet that goal within the existing fiscal framework. 


If the budget speech again changes some of the assump- 
tions upon which this target was set, any restraint pro- 
gram, if indeed restraint is to continue to be a feature of 
government efforts at the federal level, will only deviate 
to the extent imposed by any new assumptions. 


Let us get back to this demand labelled “restraint.” It is 
one which, as Senator Grosart pointed out, is more easily 
made in its generality than in any specific programs of 
government. How many times have we heard from politi- 
cal platforms the cry for restraint—the demand that we 
must cut back on government spending. I remember one 
dialogue in which I was involved some months ago. I put 
the question, “You say we must engage in restraint, you 
say there must be massive cut-backs—where would you 
start?” And the reply was, “That is not our job, that is 
government’s job.” 


Again the other day we heard the word “restraint” 
expressed in a general way by Senator Grosart, but there 
was a Significant lack of specifics on where we would 
start. It is often stated that we should start with certain 
services. It is all very well to talk about a cutback in 
Information Canada or the Local Initiatives Program, but 
these are extremely small items in relation to the total 
amount of dollar spending by any level of government. 


Senator Grosart: What about the $2 billion in unem- 
ployment insurance? 


Senator Perrault: I am coming to that. But surely the 
honourable senator is not suggesting that those people 
who have paid their unemployment insurance premiums 
and find themselves unemployed at this particular time 
are not entitled to have that problem of unemployment 
covered by the unemployment insurance program? 


The honourable senator specifically warned us at the 
start of his remarks—and I want to be exact in my quota- 
tion of him—that he would not, as he phrased it, be put 
“on the spot” at this time to reveal what cuts he would be 
prepared to recommend. I think all of us in government 
want to encourage the honourable senator, with all of the 
sincerity we can muster, to put himself “on the spot” and 
reveal to us where these major cuts are going to be made. I 
want to assure him at the same time that the government 
is ever mindful of the need for restraint. 


In justice to him, I think it has to be admitted that he 
relented somewhat as he warmed to his subject, and that 
he did give us some broad classes of subjects where in his 
view questionable expenditures are likely to be found. His 
remarks were especially interesting in that, while he kept 
close counsel and did not say especifically where to cut, he 
had some quite clear and specific advice as to a few areas 
where no cuts were necessary. 
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He was willing to suggest, for instance—and this was a 
candid and admirable characteristic of that speech—that 
oil subsidy payments were tantamount to bookkeeping 
entries because the money went directly into the consum- 
er’s pocket. Certainly nobody in Canada is going to resent 
the fact that substantial amounts of money are finding 
their way to the hard pressed consumer. But surely the 
senator was a little less forthcoming when he failed to let 
that same spirit of understanding temper his wrath, cha- 
grin and dismay at the extent of the supplementary esti- 
mates in 1974-75. When he came to that point in his speech 
he did not seem to consider that the $1.3 billion in the 
supplementary estimates for oil subsidies was a matter to 
be disregarded in his process of condemning the totals 
involved. What, at one point in that speech, was a back- 
handed compliment to the government for putting so 
much money into the pockets of the consumers of Canada 
became, just a few moments later, part and parcel of a 
general condemnation of the government for extrava- 
gance. 


@ (1540) 


One of the main reasons and purposes of the supplemen- 
tary estimates was, of course, the fact that this $1.3 billion 
was rather unprecedented, and was unforeseen to a large 
extent, for reasons known to all senators. 

The senator’s generous vein was pursued in discounting 
transfer payments to the provinces, since again those are 
instances where the federal government collects money 
not for its own purposes but for expenditure by others. I 
think those who support the government are dismayed 
from time to time to note how little credit is given to the 
federal government for having to pluck all of these taxa- 
tion feathers—and in the process Ottawa gets all of the 
hissing with none of the benefits. 


The senator applied the same standard to family allow- 
ances. That was a generous thing for him to do. He was 
only slightly more reticent when it came to such programs 
as old age security, the guaranteed income supplement and 
unemployment insurance. I realize that in his heart the 
senator supports unemployment insurance. Together with 
all of us, he wants to see it administered as efficiently as 
possible. That is what we in government support. I can 
only presume since programs like unemployment insur- 
ance and the others, however, also involve the collection of 
money for redistribution to individuals, that they do not 
qualify for that list of items which are “ripe for cutting 
back” by the honourable senator. 


If I may question Senator Grosart on any point, I want 
to say that I do so with a great deal of hesitation because 
of his great candour in volunteering advice the other day. 
The reason for questioning, however, is that he left the 
impression that the sums of which he spoke were negli- 
gible by comparison with direct federal expenditures 
where he alleged—I think these were his words—‘great 
extravagance.” 

He spoke of something in excess of $2 billion for trans- 
fers to provinces. I am sure he meant to say $6 billion 
because that is more closely the figure, but he said well 
over $2 billion. I would say that $6 billion transferred to 
the provinces is “well over” $2 billion! He did not attempt 
to quote a figure for transfer payments to individuals, 
which is certainly a significant part of government activ- 


{Senator Perrault.] 


ity, but let us put it on record this afternoon. The figure in 
question—that is, transfer payments to individuals—is in 
the neighbourhood of $9 billion. So we have transfers to 
provinces of $6 billion, not $2 billion; and transfers to 
individuals of $9 billion, for a total of $15 billion trans- 
ferred by the federal government. That is $15 billion—not 
$2 billion. 


These facts must be placed on the record, because there 
have been some unfair attacks on the Minister of Finance 
and the government in respect of matters of this kind. 


If the senator’s test is to separate transfers to other 
governments and individuals, as being acceptable and 
unavoidable, from other types of federal expenditures, 


then I simply repeat that the total for the two types of 


transfers was $15 billion in 1974-75 on a main estimates 
base of $22.022 billion. For that year they represent pre- 
cisely two-thirds of the total. Given the fact that $2 of 
every $3 collected was slated for expenditure by someone 
other than the federal government itself, it is perhaps less 
surprising that substantial supplementaries were needed 
in 1974-75 to cope with inflation, not only in some of the 
direct programs but primarily in escalated transfer 
requirements such as that oil compensation figure we 
spoke about a few minutes ago of $1.3 billion, provincial 
revenue guarantees and transfers of $786 million, hospital 
insurance and medicare of $442 million, and so on. 


However, Senator Grosart did single out the whole area 
of the purchase of goods and services which accounts for 
most of the government’s direct operations, as honourable 
senators are aware. He alleged that this is the sphere in 
which, with the federal government in the lead, an 
increasing percentage of the gross national product is 
being consumed by all governments. He then went on to 
cite and endorse a recommendation by the Canadian Eco- 
nomic Policy Committee with which I find myself in total 
agreement. The reference appears in the record of his 
remarks at page 1056 of Hansard of last Wednesday: 


Specifically, the target should be that total spending 
on goods and services by governments at all levels 
should not be allowed to expand at a rate more rapid 
than the overall growth potential of the economy. 


That is a statement of the Canadian Economic Policy 
Committee with which the honourable senator agrees, and 
I too find myself in agreement with it. That recommenda- 
tion is good. More pertinently, it is one to which the 
federal government subscribes and in which it has set an 
example. That is not known to enough people in this 
country and certainly is a fact not recognized by many 
members of the media and those who are active in public 
life. 


Far from wishing to put Senator Grosart—and since he 
used the expression “on the spot,” I will do the same—on 
the spot, I have reviewed his comments in a true liberal 
spirit of seeking to pursue the principles he set forth in 
making judgment on the validity of specific government 
expenditures. If, as he suggests, the fiscal culprit in our 
national economy is an expansion in the purchase of goods 
and services, then the argument should be clearly demon- 
strable from national accounts. It should be right there. 


There does not appear to be a shadow of a doubt from 
Senator Grosart’s statements that he would expect the 


—_—_—_———— 
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results of such an analysis to show that the federal gov- 
ernment is taking money out of the economy for goods and 
services at a faster rate than the economy is growing. The 
analysis is a simple one. The figures are on record for 
anyone who wants to spend a brief few moments in funda- 
mental analysis to see. And I am surprised that the hon- 
ourable senator did not test his allegations against those 
facts. 


Honourable senators, this statement can be made with- 
out refutation: over the last 20 years the federal govern- 
ment has not been spending on goods and services at a 
faster rate than the growth of the economy. It has been 
spending, in fact, at a considerably lower rate. In 1954 the 
percentage of gross national product applied by the feder- 
al government to goods and services was 8.9 per cent. 
Since 1954 the percentage of GNP applied by the federal 
government to goods and services has gradually decreased 
from 8.9 per cent in 1954 to 5.2 per cent in 1974. 


That is hardly the action of a profligate and wasteful 
government. Yet, in blaming all governments for excessive 
increases in this sector, Senator Grosart singled out the 
federal government as the worst offender. 


Senator Grosart: I did not. 


Senator Perrault: Perhaps he may wish to make an 
analysis of the record of the Government of Ontario, 
which has been that of a well known party for a consider- 
able number of years. He may find out what has happened 
with regard to the percentage of the GNP applied by that 
government to goods and services between 1954 and 1974. 

@ (1550) 

Senator Grosart: I am confident that the honourable 
leader does not wish to misrepresent me. I am quite sure I 
never singled out the federal government. I was very 
careful, in every reference, to speak of “total government 
expenditures,” which is the accepted term for all three 
levels of government. I am quite specific in saying that I 
have never, as far as I know, suggested that the rate of 
increase by the federal government was greater than that 
of other governments, because I know the contrary to be 
true. 


Senator Perrault: I appreciate Senator Grosart’s clarifi- 
cation on that point, and if I was under an incorrect 
impression I am pleased to have his explanation. However, 
as it turns out, according to the honourable senator’s own 
yardstick, the federal government is not really the offend- 
er. This may not be a charge which he has levelled, but I 
feel it is important to get these facts on the public record. I 
think that whoever makes that kind of charge directs it at 
the wrong level of government. It is the wrong target that 
is aimed at when attempting to establish federal responsi- 
bility for an inordinate increase in the percentage of the 
gross national product invested in goods and services. 

The same national accounts make clear at what levels of 
government, and to what extent, the purchase of goods 
and services has been a dramatically increasing factor. In 
1954 the provinces consumed 2 per cent of the gross na- 
tional product for these purposes, and the municipalities 
3.8 per cent. By 1974 the provinces had increased their 2 
per cent portion to 5.2 per cent of the gross national 
product, while the municipalities had reached 6.4 per cent 
of the gross national product for purchases of goods and 


services. In short, the federal government has not only met 
the guidelines recommended by the Canadian Economic 
Policy Committee, but has, in fact, bettered them by one- 
third. During the same period the provinces have 
increased their share of the gross national product by 150 
per cent, and the municipalities by about 90 per cent, but I 
simply leave it to honourable senators to judge which 
level of government gets the blame in the editorials 
attacking the governments for alleged “profligate spend- 
ing,” “wasteful spending” and “overspending.” 


Of the $27 billion spent by all governments on goods and 
services in 1974 the federal government spent only $7 
billion. Yet this is the sector of federal spending which 
some choose to criticize as a central cause of inflation. As 
much as I concur in the need for restraint—and I assure 
honourable senators that this is a sentiment shared by my 
colleagues in government—I fear that the formula 
advanced by Senator Grosart the other day leaves very 
little scope for meaningful budgetary reductions. He has, 
in effect, taken the $15 billion in transfer payments, which 
is collected by the federal government and spent by 
others, and applied norms to the assessment of expendi- 
tures on goods and services which show these to be moder- 
ate to the point of being positively exemplary. I think all 
of us in this chamber are very much interested in fair 
play. 

Senator Grosart: I would like to make a correction. I am 
not speaking twice in the debate, but merely suggesting 
that my remarks may have been misconstrued. 

The honourable the Leader of the Government made a 
good deal of the difference between my figure of $2.6 
billion, as the budgetary fiscal transfer to the provinces, 
and the figure of $6 billion which he quoted. I would 
merely remind him that the figure I quoted is the official 
figure for fiscal transfers—that is, transfer payments to 
the provinces—as shown in table 1 of the government’s 
own publication How Your Tax Dollar is Spent, 1975-76, 
issued by the Department of Finance. 

Just for his information, in case he is not aware of it, the 
figure he quoted is not a budgetary figure. 


Senator Perrault: I think the statement of Senator Gro- 
sart is certainly correct, to the effect that there was a $2.5 
billion fiscal transfer to the provinces; but that is only 
part of the picture. In fact, the total payments to the 
provinces exceeded $7 billion. 


Senator Grosart: I was speaking of budgetary figures, 
and the honourable Leader of the Government is appar- 
ently not yet aware of the difference between budgetary 
and non-budgetary figures. 


Senator Perrault: I am deeply aware of the difference. 
Senator Grosart: What is the difference? 


Senator Perrault: In establishing guilt or innocence in 
this matter of contributing to inflation through govern- 
ment spending, this additional amount of $4 billion cannot 
be ignored, whatever category you place it in. 


Senator Grosart: I have no objection to that statement. 
I am merely rising to correct the correction the Leader of 
the Government made, when he said that my figure was 
wrong. I am saying to him that my figure is correct, 
according to the authority I have just quoted. 
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Senator Perrault: As far as it went. 
Senator Grosart: But how much farther do I go? 
Senator Perrault: At least as far as $7 billion. 


Senator Grosart: Can I go beyond the official statement 
by the Minister of Finance? 
Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, before I move 
the adjournment of the Senate, I remind you that the 


Standing Senate Committee on Transport and Communi- 
cations is scheduled to meet in room 256-S when the house 


rises. This meeting will be delayed for some 15 minutes 
owing to the fact that a party caucus is scheduled for the 
same time. I am sure the delay will be for no more than 15 
minutes. 


Senator Asselin: Which is more important—caucus or 
committee? 


Senator Bourget: Both are important. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS IN GALLERY 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I would 
like to welcome in your name a group of distinguished 
parliamentarians of the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association branches in the African region who are com- 
pleting in Ottawa a tour of Canada. I wish to express my 
best wishes to every one of them. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


The Hon. the Speaker: I also welcome a delegation from 
the British Columbia Legislature and one from the Alber- 
ta Legislature; they are most welcome here. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


BUDGET SPEECH 


ACCOMMODATION FOR SENATORS IN SENATE GALLERY OF 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, as previ- 
ously announced, the Minister of Finance will deliver his 
budget speech in the other place on Monday, June 23, at 8 
o’clock in the evening. 

May I be permitted to remind honourable senators that 
none but senators will be admitted to the Senate Gallery 
of the House of Commons on that occasion. This step is 
being taken for the purpose of providing accommodation 
in the gallery for as many senators as possible. In this 
manner, senators will not be excluded from the gallery on 
account of many of the places being occupied by relatives 
and friends of senators. 

May I add that such instructions were first issued in 
1931 by the then Speaker of the Senate, the Honourable P. 
E. Blondin, and that this practice has been followed ever 
since by succeeding Speakers. 


Senator Asselin: I hope that Senator Lamontagne will 
have a very privileged place in the House of Commons on 
this special occasion. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Orlikow had 
been substituted for that of Mr. Brewin on the list of 
members appointed to serve on the Special Joint Commit- 
tee on Immigration Policy. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Fraser had been 
substituted for that of Mr. Ritchie on the list of members 
appointed to serve on the Special Joint Committee on 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service. 


OLD AGE SECURITY ACT 
OLD AGE ASSISTANCE ACT 


BILL TO AMEND AND TO REPEAL—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-62, to amend the Old Age Security Act, to repeal the 
Old Age Assistance Act and to amend other Acts in conse- 
quence thereof. 

Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Wednesday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


ROYAL ASSENT 
NOTICE 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
following communication had been received: 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
OTTAWA 


June 19, 1975 
Madam, 

I have the honour to inform you that the Right 
Honourable Bora Laskin, P.C., Chief Justice of 
Canada, in his capacity as Deputy Governor General, 
will proceed to the Senate Chamber to-day, the 19th 
day of June at 5.45 p.m. for the purpose of giving 
Royal Assent to certain bills. 


I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 

Your obedient servant, 
André Garneau 
Brigadier General 
Administrative Secretary to the 
Governor General. 


The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate, 
Ottawa. 
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@ (1410) Senator Langlois: With leave, honourable senators, I 
move that it be read the third time now. 
INTERNAL ECONOMY The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, you have 
heard the motion. Is there unanimous consent? 
COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE POLIC Y—SUPPLEMENTARY BUDGET 
TABLED Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Laird, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, 
tabled the committee’s report approving the supplemen- 
tary budget presented to it by the Chairman of the Special 
Senate Committee on Science Policy for the proposed 
expenditures of the said committee respecting the holding 
of a special meeting to determine the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a Commission on the Future as authorized by the 
Senate on November 21, 1974. 


COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL FINANCE—SUPPLEMENTARY 
BUDGET TABLED 


Senator Laird, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, 
tabled the committee’s report approving the supplemen- 
tary budget presented to it by the Chairman of the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on National Finance for the pro- 
posed expenditures of the said committee with regard to 
its examination and consideration of such legislation and 
other matters as may be referred to it, authorized by the 
Senate on December 5, 1974. 


COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE—SUPPLEMENTARY BUDGET TABLED 


Senator Laird, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, 
tabled the committee’s report approving the supplemen- 
tary budget presented to it by the Joint Chairman of the 
Special Joint Committee of the Senate and House of Com- 
mons on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Ser- 
vice for the proposed expenditures of the said committee 
with regard to its consideration and recommendations 
upon Parts I, II and III of the paper entitled “Employer- 
Employee Relations in the Public Service of Canada,” 
prepared by the Chairman of the Public Service Staff 
Relations Board, authorized by the Senate on November 
14, 1974. 


OCEAN DUMPING CONTROL BILL 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Carter, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Health, Welfare and Science, reported that the 
committee had considered Bill C-37, to provide for the 
control of dumping of wastes and other substances in the 
ocean, and had directed that the bill be reported without 
amendment. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


[The Hon. the Speaker. } 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


TWO-PRICE WHEAT BILL 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Argue, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, presented the report of the commit- 
tee as follows: 


Thursday, June 19, 1975 


The Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture to 
which was referred Bill C-19, intituled “An Act to 
provide for payments in respect of wheat produced 
and sold in Canada for human consumption in Cana- 
da” has, in obedience to the order of reference of 
Wednesday, May 21, 1975, examined the said bill and 
now reports the same without amendment. 


However, your committee is concerned that the real 
value of the floor price established on September 11, 
1973, when the two-price wheat policy was implement- 
ed, has been diminished by the considerable increases 
in the costs of producing wheat and that it is no longer 
a fair and reasonable price. for wheat produced and 
sold in Canada for human consumption in Canada. 


Your committee therefore recommends _ that, 
immediately upon the coming into force of the Act, 
the Minister undertake a review of the two-price 
wheat policy in accordance with subsection 5(3) of the 
Act. Subsection 5(3) reads as follows: 

“9(3) The Minister shall, on an annual basis and 
in consultation with the producers, review the 
provisions of this Act and all related regulations 
enacted by the Governor in Council with a view to 
making such recommendations to the Governor in 
Council as are appropriate in the light of prevailing 
costs of production of wheat and returns to 
producers.” 


Respectfully submitted. 
Hazen Argue, 
Chairman. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: When shall this bill be read the 
third time? 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, I believe this bill 
was introduced by Senator Molgat, but with leave of the 
Senate I would move third reading at this time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The house has heard the motion. 
Is it agreed, honourable senators? 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, before giving 
leave I think we should have an explanation. It is true that 
our rules make it possible to adopt the report of a commit- 
tee which does not propose amendments to a bill. In fact it 
is automatically adopted. Our rule says that third reading 
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shall be moved for a future date. It is not my intention at 
the moment to hold it up if it is the desire, as I gather it is, 
to obtain royal assent today. Before the request for third 
reading now is carried further, I would ask that an expla- 
nation be given of the recommendation. 


Senator Flynn: Why did you stop half way without an 
amendment? 


Senator Argue: Am I being asked why we should have 
third reading now? 


Senator Grosart: No, just to explain the recommenda- 
tion before you ask for leave. 


Senator Langlois: Just explain the recommendation. 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, Bill C-19 provides 
in clause 5(3) that on an annual basis the minister will 
review the two-price wheat policy, and he may, if he 
thinks it desirable, make recommendations that there be 
an upward revision in the $3.25. In fact, I believe that this 
policy has been in operation since September 1973. Since 
then there has been a further substantial increase in the 
costs of production. It was the opinion of the representa- 
tives of the Ontario Wheat Producers’ Marketing Board, 
when they appeared before our committee, that if this bill 
passes it will result in an immediate review, and they 
were under the impression that this would very quickly 
result in an increase in the price of wheat. Some members 
of the committee felt that the word “annual” might be 
construed to mean one year from now, so we are recom- 
mending merely that the first annual review be made now 
and not a year from now, because of the increase in costs. 


Senator Flynn: Could it not have been done by an 
amendment, if you wanted to be sure? I do not know why 
the chairman of the committee hesitated this time. Usually 
he brings in amendments. 


Senator Lamontagne: It is more effective to make a 
recommendation. 


Senator Argue: I do not bring in amendments unless the 
committee passes them. I bring in amendments on behalf 
of the committee; I do so if I am asked to. However, we 
will see what happens with this recommendation. 


Senator Perrault: This afternoon the Leader of the 
Opposition is showing an uncommon interest in wheat 
problems. I hope that from now on he will regularly attend 
meetings of the Standing Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture so that he will be able to move his own amendments. 


Senator Flynn: I would not mind, but Senator Argue 
takes up so much space in the committee that there would 
be no room for me. 


Senator Argue: On the contrary; we would be delighted 
to see the Leader of the Opposition attending committee 
meetings, as well as the Leader of the Government, 
because they are both ex officio members. I might point out 
that at the last number of meetings we have had two 
active and competent members of that committee from the 
official Opposition, so perhaps the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion is represented there in another way. 


@ (1420) 


Senator McDonald: Honourable senators, I wonder if I 
might say a word with respect to the possibility of amend- 


ing Bill C-19. The committee did give consideration to 
recommending an amendment, but a problem arose in 
setting up a formula whereby one could change the $3.25 
floor price on an annual basis. The problem is that the 
only statistics really available are statistics kept by Statis- 
tics Canada, and they are at least a year old by the time 
they are made available to us. With inflation running at 
the rate it is today, I do not think those statistics are 
adequate to cover the increased cost. For instance, using 
Statistics Canada figures, we get something like a 14% per 
cent increase for the year 1974. In my view, that is certain- 
ly not adequate to compensate farmers for the increased 
cost of production. 


There may be a time when statistics will be available, 
but at the moment those statistics are not adequate, and 
using them would not really compensate the farmer for his 
true increased cost of production. Personally, I believe it 
would be better to leave this annual review to the minister 
in consultation with the producers so that they can use 
other material that may be available from other sources, 
and arrive at a more accurate percentage of increased 
costs. It would be very difficult to frame an amendment 
using the formula that would reflect these costs up to date. 


Senator Flynn: Are you suggesting that with the 
present wording the minister would have the discretion to 
make this annual review at any time, or more than once a 
year? 


Senator McDonald: No, I am not. Clause 5(3) of the bill 
makes provision for an annual review. 


Senator Flynn: But, at any time? 


Senator McDonald: What we were concerned about is 
that while we think an annual review is satisfactory, as 
the bill stands this first review could be now or twelve 
months hence. The reason for the recommendation of the 
committee is that we think—and the producers are asking 
this—that the review be made now. 


Senator Flynn: So the next one would be at this time 
next year? 


Senator Argue: That would be all right. 


Senator McDonald: That would cover the two boards. 
The Canadian Wheat Board is responsible for the Western 
Canada production, and the Ontario Wheat Producers’ 
Marketing Board is responsible for this area. The crop 
year for Central Canada production ends on June 30, and 
for Western Canada production on July 31. Therefore, this 
is a logical time of the year to make that review because 
the course can then be set right for the next year. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I believe we are 
actually debating a motion to suspend our rules. May I be 
permitted to say I was very interested in the observation 
made by the Chairman of the Standing Senate Committee 
on Agriculture, who was almost suggesting a new rule. He 
is quite often impatient with the strictures of the rules. He 
suggested that the chairman of a committee should not 
move an amendment unless that amendment has been 
discussed by the committee. In view of what happened the 
other day— 


Senator Argue: Recommended by the committee. 
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Senator Grosart: Very well—unless recommended by 
the committee. I trust the Chairman of the Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs 
will take note. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is leave 
granted? 


Senator Flynn: Leave is granted. 
Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Wednesday, June 25, at 2 o’clock in the afternoon. 


Perhaps I should give a word of explanation concerning 
the adjournment and, at the same time, outline the pro- 
jected workload for next week. 

In moving the adjournment until two o’clock next 
Wednesday afternoon, I have taken into consideration the 
fact that the House of Commons does not sit on June 24, 
St. Jean Baptiste Day, and that for some years now it has 
been the practice of the Senate not to sit on that day 
either. We have, however, already received Bill C-62, the 
Old Age Security Act; the main supply bill will pass 
through the Commons tonight, and I have been informed 
that we will also be receiving Bill C-50, the Agriculture 
Stabilization Act. It would seem necessary, therefore, for 
the Senate to sit at least in the afternoon on Wednesday. 
There will be a meeting of the Special Joint Committee on 
Immigration on Tuesday next at 3.30 in the afternoon. The 
following day, Wednesday, that committee will leave for 
meetings in Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, and 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. The Special Joint Committee on 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service has 
also scheduled a meeting for Tuesday at 8 p.m. 


On Wednesday at 3.30 p.m. the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs will meet to hear witnesses with 
respect to its study of Canada’s relations with the United 
States. Also on Wednesday, when the Senate rises, the 
Standing Committee on Standing Rules and Orders will 
sit to consider possible amendments to the rules of this 
house. There will also be other committee meetings as the 
legislative program requires. 

The Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce has scheduled a meeting for 9.30 a.m. Thursday 
to hear witnesses on the advanced study of the Bankrupt- 
cy Act, and at the same time on Thursday there will be 
another meeting of the Special Joint Committee on 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask the deputy leader if I understood correctly what he 
said, namely, that the Senate will be sitting on Wednesday 
afternoon and that three committees also plan to sit while 
the Senate is sitting. No leave has been asked for those 
three committees to sit while the Senate is sitting. If, as I 
believe you stated, yet another committee sits immediate- 
ly when the Senate rises, that will mean, as I understand 
it, that four committees will be sitting on the same after- 
noon at approximately the same time. Am I correct in that 
understanding of what the deputy leader has just said? 


(Senator Argue. ] 


Senator Langlois: No. There will be one committee 
sitting at 3 p.m., another at 3.30 p.m., which in all likeli- 
hood will be after the Senate has risen, and then the 
Committee on Standing Rules and Orders will be sitting 
when the Senate rises. That is only three committees on 
that afternoon. 


Senator Forsey: I am sorry to have to correct that 
statement, honourable senators, because, although word 
may not have yet been passed on to the leader’s office, 
nevertheless, the Standing Joint Committee on Regula- 
tions and other Statutory Instruments will also be meet- 
ing on Wednesday afternoon at 3.30. I am sorry that you 
have not received that information yet. 


Senator Langlois: My information comes from the Com- 
mittees Branch only, senator. I have no other sources. 


Senator Grosart: In that case, honourable senators, I 
must point out that that means there will be five commit- 
tees meeting on the one afternoon. 


Senator Langlois: No, only four. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps the deputy leader will correct 
me. I understand that the following committees will meet: 
Immigration and Citizenship; Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions; Foreign Affairs; Standing Rules and Orders, and the 
Joint Committee on Regulations and other Statutory 
Instruments. That is five. Am I correct? 


Senator Langlois: Actually, the Committee on Employ- 
er-Employee Relations is planning to sit at 8 p.m., not in 
the afternoon. 


Senator Grosart: Then, four committees are sitting 
Wednesday afternoon. So, we now have an announcement 
that they will be sitting, and yet so far as I know no leave 
of the Senate has been requested for any of those commit- 
tees to sit during the sitting of the Senate on Wednesday 
afternoon. Is that not correct? 


Senator Buckwold: If I may be permitted to intervene, 
honourable senators, I should like to make one correction 
with respect to the Special Joint Committee on Employer- 
Employee Relations in the Public Service. That meeting 
was scheduled for Tuesday evening at 8 p.m., but in view 
of the holiday, and in view of the fact that this is also a 
joint committee, it was considered appropriate to cancel it. 
That is said just for the record. 


@ (1430) 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, some time ago I 
said that I would not give leave for any committee to sit 
when the Senate is sitting. I relaxed that viewpoint for a 
while, assuming the point I had made might have got 
through. Instead of that, we have had a proliferation, 
greater, I think, than at any time since I have been in this 
chamber, of committees seeking to meet while the Senate 
is sitting. I suggest very strongly to those who have the 
management of the Senate that in these cases they inform 
committee chairmen that the rule must be adhered to. 
They are perfectly entitled to schedule their meetings 
when the Senate rises. We should not be told, as we have 
been told today, that committees that have not asked leave 
of the Senate will be sitting at the times mentioned. 


I may feel constrained in the future to refuse leave, as I 
said I would, unless there is a satisfactory explanation on 
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an emergency. I point out again to those who have the 
management of the Senate that this creates an absolutely 
intolerable situation for those of us on this side who are 
trying to do our duty in manning these committees. We do 
not like to see a committee sitting without a representa- 
tive of this group. We feel it is in the interests of the 
Senate that there be a representative of the official Oppo- 
sition in attendance at every committee meeting. What we 
have heard announced today makes this virtually impos- 
sible. I ask those who have the management of the Senate 
to take this into consideration. 


I can see no reason, unless there is an emergency—and 
there are emergencies sometimes—for this situation to 
arise, but it has now become a custom to announce to the 
Senate that it is the intention of committees to sit while 
the Senate is sitting. We have now got to the point where 
the announcements are made officially, without leave 
even being asked. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I might point out 
that the Standing Joint Committee on Regulations and 
other Statutory Instruments has a standing motion to 
enable it to sit while the Senate is sitting, so I do not think 
we are guilty in this particular instance. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I wish to 
remind Senator Grosart that some time ago a coordinating 
committee was formed to arrange the sittings of commit- 
tees. To my knowledge, this committee has been function- 
ing. I do not know if communications have broken down— 
this is beyond my knowledge—but it is a fact that there is 
such a coordinating committee, which is composed of 
members from both sides of this house. I do not know who 
is the representative of the Opposition side, but I am sure 
there is one on this committee. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps we should call it the uncoor- 
dinating committee, since the Deputy Leader of the Gov- 
ernment now tells us that he has not heard from the 
committee. Futhermore, he seems to assume that the 
leader and the deputy leader have no responsibility in this 
matter because there is a committee considering it, and 
has been considering it for four months. 


Senator Perrault: I am sure this problem is known to 
most of the members of the Senate. A number of useful, 
thoughtful and productive meetings have been held in an 
attempt to find solutions, and I think the honourable 
senator is aware of the hope that in the next few weeks we 
shall solve these problems. There remain one or two basic 
conflicts between committees that traditionally have 
arranged their meetings at the same time, and so on, but 
we have made good progress, and I assure honourable 
senators that this is a very important consideration from 
the point of view of the government side of this house. 


Motion agreed to. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 
Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 
That the names of the Honourable Senators Bonnell 
and Norrie be substituted for those of the Honourable 


Senators Prowse and Williams on the list of senators 
serving on the Special Joint Committee on Immigra- 
tion Policy, as of Monday, June 23, 1975; and 

That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that house accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 


LIBRARY OF PARLIAMENT 


STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Macdonald, with leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the names of the Honourable Senators Fourni- 
er (Madawaska-Restigouche) and Phillips be substitut- 
ed for those of the Honourable Senators Macdonald 
and Quart on the Standing Joint Committee on the 
Library of Parliament; and 


That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that house accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 


PRIVATE BILL 


ALLIANCE SECURITY & INVESTIGATION, LTD.—_THIRD 
READING 


Senator Flynn moved the third reading of Bill S-26, 
respecting Alliance Security & Investigation, Ltd. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


SALARIES ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) for the second 
reading of Bill C-24, to amend the Salaries Act. 


Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, the bill now 
before the Senate is not a particularly complicated or 
contentious one. I congratulate Senator Connolly (Ottawa 
West) on his introduction of this measure on second read- 
ing. While I do not think it is necessary to refer it to 
committee, I should like to say a few words about it. 
[Translation] — 

Honourable senators, I think that this bill concerning an 
increase in salary for lieutenant governors should have 
been submitted to the Senate long ago. 

Before speaking of this proposed increase for lieutenant 
governors, I should like to reflect briefly on the institution 
of the office of lieutenant governors. What I am about to 
say does not involve the official Opposition; I simply wish 
to make personal comments. 


I feel that for the past few years, the office of lieutenant 
governor has not been enjoying the prestige and lustre of 
former times. That is obvious in Quebec. And I also think 
that we have proof of that in the other provinces, when 
young Canadians speak to us about constitutional institu- 
tions of this nature. I know that in Quebec, when we 
attend student seminars, they speak to us about constitu- 
tional reform and Canada’s political independence. 
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@ (1440) will belong to all honourable senators who sit in this 
: house. 

[English] 


Senator Benidickson: Would Senator Asselin permit me 
to say just a word? 


Yesterday I found the amplification not adequate for the 
English interpretation of the speech of a French-speaking 
senator, and the same is true today. This was also the case 
last Tuesday evening when Senator Lamontagne was 
speaking. 

I have complained with respect to this to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 
Administration. I wonder if there are means of increasing 
the amplification so that I may hear Senator Asselin’s 
speech? 

Senator Asselin: I have myself mentioned this difficulty 
to Her Honour the Speaker. 


Senator McIlraith: The amplification is good now. 


Senator Asselin: So I will resume speaking in French. 
[Translation ] 


As I was saying, when one attends seminars for stu- 
dents, those of the young generation who come after us, 
and we are asked questions about the political indepen- 
dence of Canada, there is often talk about that institution 
of lieutenant governors and the Governor General. I think 
that issue is currently being raised not only by young 
Quebec French Canadians, but also young English 
Canadians in other provinces. Indeed, in several prov- 
inces, especially Quebec, I have the impression that in 
recent years, the prestige, the lustre attached to the posi- 
tion of lieutenant governor, has been reduced— not that 
there was an attempt to downgrade the institutional 
responsibilities, but the lieutenant governor is not con- 
sidered, as in the past, a very important figure. 

I remember when I was a young man and the lieutenant 
governor came to either visit schools or attend an official 
ceremony, I think people went all out. It was the great 
authority coming before the students. Today, that is no 
longer the case, not only in Quebec, but it is no longer the 
case either in the other English provinces. During my trips 
in Canada I met young English Canadians who asked 
themselves the same questions as young French Canadi- 
ans at home. 


I am not suggesting that the function of lieutenant 
governor should be abolished but I suggest that when the 
federal government and the provinces decide to draft a 
new constitutional formula, they will also have to think 
about finding a new formula for those institutions that 
seem obsolete and outmoded to the young at home. 

Of course, it is often said that the lieutenant governor 
represents the Governor General and, consequently, the 
British Crown; it is then difficult to explain to the young 
that our country is independent and tell them at the same 
time why we have a representative of the British Crown at 
the federal level and that there is also a representative of 
the same authority in the provinces. 


The same thing could perhaps be said about the Senate. 
Should the Senate be reformed? Of course, eventually, we 
shall have to try to find a new orientation for the Senate. I 
hope that the responsibility for taking the initiative to 
find the formulas required to renew our senatorial system 


(Senator Asselin.] 


This was also considered when we sat on the Special 
Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of Commons 
on the Constitution of Canada. Several young members of 
the other House expressed the view that, as regards the 
political opinion of Canada, some other formula should 
perhaps be implemented to replace the positions of lieu- 
tenant governor and Governor General. 


I would now like to talk about the salaries. I have the 
impression that the government has been somewhat par- 
simonious. When the Superior Court judges are given 
$53,000, if the lieutenant governors receive only $35,000, 
with the excessive increase in the cost of living, I believe 
that they are not treated fairly. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) said yesterday that 
the expenses were paid by the provinces. But, even at that, 
I have the impression that in the future only rich people 
with personal assets will be able to accept the position of 
lieutenant governor. It is not with $35,000 that someone 
who does not have any personal assets will be able to 
accept the duties and responsibilities of a lieutenant 
governor. 


I would have preferred that the government treat them 
at least as well as the judges of the Quebec Superior Court 
and the other provincial superior courts. I thought that the 
government was perhaps restricted in its action by a 
statutory act setting the salary of the Governor General at 
$48,500 a year. Of course, it would be unthinkable that the 
lieutenant governors be paid as well or better than the 
Governor General of Canada. However, if this institution 
is to survive, I believe that the government should review 
its position and give to lieutenant governors a salary 
which would allow them to live decently. I know lieuten- 
ant governors of certain provinces who find it very dif- 
ficult to balance their budgets. 


These people assume responsibilities as Canadians. I 
feel the government failed considerably when it granted 
them a salary of only $35,000 a year, the more so consider- 
ing that they will have to pay $10,000 in income tax, which 
means that they are getting a net salary of only $25,000 a 
year. Moreover, we know that they must entertain very 
often and lavishly—without any help from the prov- 
inces—which they must often pay for out of their own 
pockets. I feel we are imposing undue hardship on lieuten- 
ant governors by granting them a salary of only $35,000 a 
year. 

[English] 

When Senator Connolly said that there is actually no 
pension plan for the lieutenant governors, I was very 
surprised. He said that legislation will be introduced in 
the House of Commons to provide a pension plan for 
lieutenant governors. I would like to know if he can 
answer these questions: What kind of plan will it be? Will 
it be a plan to which the lieutenant governors will contrib- 
ute, or will the contributions be made by the government 
alone? What will be the situation of the lieutenant gover- 
nors if they have no such plan and do not make contribu- 
tions to a federal plan? 
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The government should state what will be the financial 
situation of lieutenant governors when they retire. This 
question has to be answered. Perhaps Senator Connolly 
could provide the answer before third reading. This is not 
a contentious bill, and we on this side of the house are not 
in favour of referring it to committee for further study. 
We are satisfied with the explanation given yesterday by 
Senator Connolly, but before we pass the bill on second 
reading I ask him to provide further information regard- 
ing the plan which the government intends to propose in 
the other place. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Honourable sena- 
LOUSs-— 


Hon. Eugene A. Forsey: Honourable senators, if Senator 
Connolly is going to close the debate, there are one or two 
footnotes I should like to add to the speech we have 
listened to from Senator Asselin. 


In the first place, I think he is not correct any longer— 
he is a little out of date—he is not correct any longer in 
referring to the Queen as the British Crown. To the best of 
my belief, since approximately 1952, the title of the Queen 
has been Queen of Canada. She is Queen of various other 
parts of the world as well. That should be emphasized. 


The second thing is, I do not recall, during the time I 
was on the Special Joint Committee on the Constitution, 
any representations whatsoever on the subject of the 
office of lieutenant governor. There may have been some 
before I was a member of the committee. I read a good deal 
of the evidence before that time, but I do not recall any 
representations at all on the office of lieutenant governor, 
I should imagine partly because most people didn’t think 
it was a particularly critical or dangerous problem before 
the country. At all events, I do not recall any representa- 
tions by anybody on this subject. I stand open to correc- 
tion, of course, from members of that committee who were 
there before I was and may have heard representations 
which escaped my notice when I was reading the earlier 
parts of the evidence. 


The third thing I should like to say, by way of footnote, 
again, to Senator Asselin’s speech is that I think the low 
esteem in which the office of lieutenant governor may be 
held by especially the youth of the country—I am not 
quite so sure that in the provinces outside Quebec the 
statement holds good quite to the same extent that Sena- 
tor Asselin said; however, I don’t know; possibly—the fact, 
if it is a fact, may owe something to lack of knowledge of 
the constitutional functions of the lieutenant governor, 
and I should suggest, if I were confronted by any of these 
young people raising this question, they read, for example, 
the excellent study of the office of lieutenant-governor by 
Professor John Saywell of York University. They would 
then, I think, discover that there are circumstances which 
have arisen in the past, and which I am afraid could arise 
also in the future, where it might be necessary for the 
lieutenant governor to act as the guardian of the Constitu- 
tion and the rights of the people. 


For instance, it has not been unknown to have at least 
rumours that immediately after an election in a prov- 
ince—I am thinking particularly of the Province of British 
Columbia back, I think, about 1952—immediately after an 


election in which a government has failed to secure a clear 
majority, it has toyed with the idea of asking for a fresh 
election forthwith without allowing the new legislature to 
meet. 


If any government were unwise enough—outrageous 
enough, I should say—to make such grossly unconstitu- 
tional proposal, a breach of commonsense, and of the 
whole basis of democratic government, it might very well 
be absolutely essential for the lieutenant governor to say, 
“No, you cannot get a fresh election until you have at least 
allowed this new legislature, which the people have just 
elected, to see whether it can transact business.” 


Something very close to this, I am afraid, arose after the 
indecisive election in Newfoundland in 1971. The possibili- 
ty arose there quite distinctly that the lieutenant governor 
might have to say to the premier, who appeared to be 
toying with the idea of a fresh election forthwith, “No, you 
can’t do that. That is not parliamentary government. Par- 
liamentary government means at least that a newly elect- 
ed legislature should be allowed to meet and see if it can 
transact business.” 


We had some weird and wonderful provincial premi- 
ers—we have had some in my time; quite a number of 
them, in various provinces—who undertook to flout the 
rights of the people in this fashion, or undertook to try to 
get a dissolution of a legislature which was discussing a 
motion of censure against the government and prevent 
that legislature from pronouncing it. In these, and various 
other circumstances which I shall not go into, it might be 
absolutely necessary for the protection of the rights of the 
people and the maintenance of parliamentary government 
that whoever is acting as head of state, whether you call 
him lieutenant governor or what you call him, under 
whatever system, should have the power to intervene and 
say, “No.” 


I would point out to those who feel this is a peculiarly 
Tory, monarchical doctrine, that the Irish Constitution, 
which is surely clear of any such taint, expressly lays 
down that the head of the state—in that case the Presi- 
dent—shall have the right in his absolute discretion to 
refuse a dissolution of the Irish Parliament to a prime 
minister who has been defeated, even defeated in the Irish 
Parliament. That is a further footnote that I wish to add. 


As for this business of the next time round in a constitu- 
tional conference, and what might be done then, I must 
confess that I feel no particular acute anxiety on that 
subject, because it seems to me that the chance of a 
successful conference dealing with a revision of the Con- 
stitution is minimal. If we are waiting for that sort of 
thing, we should probably be waiting for the Greek 
Kalends. 


I have no expectation whatsoever that in the immediate 
future any kind of constitutional conference, or any kind 
of discussion even by a joint committee of this house and 
the other house on the subject of the Constitution, will 
produce any result whatever which is likely to be accepted 
by the provinces, without whose consent it is generally 
assumed the Constitution cannot be changed, except inso- 
far as this Parliament already has the power to change it 
under section 91, head (1), of the British North America 
Act. 
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Senator Asselin: Senator Forsey will recall that when 
the Joint Committee on the Constitution sat in Quebec, a 
youngster came before the committee and asked a ques- 
tion about the proposal. I do not say it was inscribed in the 
committee’s proceedings—not at all—but I recall very well 
the question being asked in this regard. 


Senator Forsey: I hasten to say that I stand corrected. I 
do not recall this. My impression still is that it was not a 
matter that loomed very large in the evidence. 


Hon. John Jd. Connolly: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform honourable 
senators that if Senator Connolly speaks now, his speech 
will have the effect of closing the debate on the motion for 
second reading of this bill. 


Senator Connolly: Honourable senators, I understand 
that Senator Asselin may have to leave very shortly, so 
perhaps I can deal first with the point he raised. I under- 
stand a bill has been introduced in the other place, Bill 
C-23, which deals with pensions for lieutenant governors 
of the provinces. It is a contributory plan. As I recall, the 
amount of contribution is 6 per cent of salary. I under- 
stand that the pension will be two-thirds of the average 
salary received by a lieutenant governor during the last 
five years of his service, if the bill is passed in its present 
form. 


Senator Bourget: It will be three-tenths of the average 
salary over the last five years. 


Senator Connolly: Yes, three-tenths of the average 
salary over the last five years. 

Honourable senators are aware, of course, that if that 
bill is passed by the House of Commons, this house will 
not be able to change it. If we attempted to improve it in 
any way, we would be increasing the impost on the trea- 
sury, and we are not able to do that. I hope that that clause 
of the bill will be very carefully looked at. That is about 
all of the information I think I can give at this time on the 
bill. The pension is not very much, and I was probably out 
of order in mentioning it. For what it is worth, it is there. 
@ (1500) 


I am particularly pleased that Senator Asselin raised the 
question of the authority and prestige of the office of 
lieutenant governor, and I am grateful to Senator Forsey 
for having dealt with the question of the Crown and the 
position of the Crown, both from the point of view of the 
provinces and of the Dominion. The monarch happens to 
be the monarch of the United Kingdom within the Com- 
monwealth concept. I do not think that disaffects us in 
any way. 

A bill of this kind not only provides an opportunity for 
Parliament to deal adequately with the remuneration of 
lieutenant governors, but also provides an opportunity to 
think about the office itself. When we do think about the 
office, and about the constitutional arrangement that was 
made over 100 years ago, for some of the reasons that 
Senator Forsey has given, and for other reasons, the 
wisdom of having the office of lieutenant governor 
becomes more and more apparent. I am _ not too 
impressed—and I am sure none of us are—with the fact 
that irresponsible criticism of great offices of state should 
appear in the press and in academic and other circles. I do 


{Senator Forsey.] 


not think this diminishes the value of such offices. How- 
ever, the general levelling-out tendencies that we find in 
our society seem to apply the doctrine of the lowest 
common denominator. We downgrade many institutions 
which have very real value. The general tendency, I think, 
is to downgrade the idea of authority. 


As far as I am concerned, people can preach equality— 
and validly preach equality—as much as they like. But 
there is nothing inconsistent between the equality of the 
individual and the importance of authority in society— 
any kind of society. One is not inconsistent with the other. 
What is important, I think, is the paramount urgency to 
understand the purposes of the various offices that are 
required to establish law and order within a community, 
within a society. These offices—and I rank the office of 
lieutenant governor as one of the great offices of state— 
are important within the constitutional framework of this 
country. If we understand that framework—its roots, its 
origins, the way it has functioned—I think we would be 
very loath, indeed, to start making changes aimed at doing 
away with some of these basic concepts and propositions. 


I think our court system is a magnificent one, and yet 
there are times when it is criticized in a way that gives us 
all great concern. This chamber itself is on the firing line 
constantly when it comes to constitutional discussions. It 
is, perhaps, target number one. Yet, so much of the criti- 
cism that is directed towards this chamber comes from 
people who do not understand, first of all, why the Senate 
is here; secondly, what it does now; and, thirdly, what it 
can do for the future. I rather welcome hearing views in 
this chamber such as those which have been expressed by 
both Senator Forsey and Senator Asselin on this bill. 


Honourable senators, I do not think there is anything 
more I need add at this time. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I did not want 
to interrupt the sponsor of the bill during the course of his 
remarks, but I should like to put a question to him. 


I would like to know why pensions payable to judges 
are based on a different formula from that of the pensions 
to be payable to lieutenant governors. In a case of a judge, 
his or her pension is based on the salary received at the 
time of death or retirement, whereas in the case of lieuten- 
ant governors, the pension is to be based on the average 
salary received during the last five years in office. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Honourable senators, 
we are out of order in discussing this matter. It is the 
subject matter of a bill which will ultimately come to us 
from the other place. I think the point to be made in 
respect of pensions is that at present there is no pension 
for lieutenant governors. They receive a relatively small 
salary with no possibility of a pension, regardless of how 
many years they serve. 


As to why this basis for calculating the pension has been 
adopted, frankly, I do not have an answer. I wish I knew 
the answer. I do not think it is a proper basis. In any 
event, I think it is a matter we will have to deal with when 
the other bill comes before us. 


Senator Benidickson: Honourable senators, may I ask a 
question of the sponsor of the bill before the debate is 
concluded? 
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On reading the introductory remarks of the sponsor of 
the bill I was very surprised to learn that a special fund of 
$100,000 was established in 1973, on a trial basis, to cover 
expenses incurred by lieutenant governors outside of the 
provincial capitals. The sponsor of the bill went on to say 
that resort to this fund has been relatively light; in fact, in 
no one year did it exceed more than $20,000. 


I am thinking in particular of my area of northern 
Ontario, being 1,000 to 1,200 miles from the capital. This 
fund, it seems to me, would provide the means whereby 
the Lieutenant Governor of the Province of Ontario could 
visit the remote parts of the province. 


Senator Grosart: Question. 


Senator Benidickson: My question to the honourable 
sponsor of the bill is: Has he any idea why this fund has 
not been utilized to a much greater extent? 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I am afraid I cannot 
answer the honourable senator’s question. Frankly, I do 
not know why the fund has not been more extensively 
used. It may be that the lieutenant governors are occupied 
in the capitals to the extent that they are unable to get out 
into other areas of the provinces. However, the opportu- 
nity is there for them to do so. In the interest of making 
the office of lieutenant governor and its importance better 
known, I think it highly desirable that this fund be used 
for the purposes indicated by Senator Benidickson. 


Senator Greene: Would the honourable senator permit a 
further question? As debates on matters such as this— 
constitutional issues—are usually the high points of our 
debating moments in this chamber, I think it is important 
to have the record completely clear in this regard. 


In his very eloquent address in introducing this bill, 
Senator Connolly referred to the tax position of lieutenant 
governors. For the purpose of making the record complete, 
I wonder if he could inform the Senate whether or not the 
lieutenant governors are subject to tax, not only on their 
federal stipend but on any emolument they may receive, 
including residences, where provided, from the provincial 
authorities. Does a lieutenant governor pay tax on the 
value of the residence plus any returns from the province 
as well as his federal salary? 

@ (1510) 


I think there is a gap in the record of the honourable 
senator’s speech concerning the tax position. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Honourable senators, 
I cannot be sure about this, but I think the facilities that 
are made available by a province to be used by the lieuten- 
ant governor are facilities for the advantage of all the 
people of the province of which he or she is lieutenant 
governor. It is not a personal benefit to the lieutenant 
governor and, in my view, would not be included in his or 
her tax computation. 


Senator MclIlraith mentioned to me one point following 
the last question, and I think, perhaps, this may close the 
debate. The fact that the lieutenant governor’s term of 
office is a good deal shorter than that of the normal term 
of a judge of a superior, county, circuit or district court 
probably has a good deal to do with the kind of pension 
that is available. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Honourable senators, 
Her Honour the Speaker has already indicated that the 
Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General will be 
here this afternoon at 5.45. This bill will be useful to the 
lieutenant governors only upon passage and royal assent. 
It might, therefore, be appropriate to suggest that it be 
read the third time today so that it can receive royal 
assent today. 


I move, with leave of the Senate, that the bill be now 
read the third time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 5.45 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


ROYAL ASSENT 


The Right Honourable Bora Laskin, P.C., Chief Justice 
of Canada, Deputy of His Excellency the Governor Gener- 
al, having come and being seated at the foot of the Throne, 
and the House of Commons having been summoned, and 
being come with their Speaker, the Right Honourable the 
Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General was 
pleased to give Royal Assent to the following bills: 


An Act to impose a charge on the export of crude oil 
and certain petroleum products, to provide compensa- 
tion for certain petroleum costs and to regulate the 
price of Canadian crude oil and natural gas in inter- 
provincial and export trade. 

An Act to amend the Judges Act and certain other 
Acts for related purposes and in respect of the recon- 
stitution of the Supreme Courts of Newfoundland and 
Prince Edward Island. 

An Act to establish the Canadian Radio-television 
and Telecommunications Commission, to amend the 
Broadcasting Act and other Acts in consequence 
thereof and to enact other consequential provisions. 

An Act respecting the export from Canada of cultur- 
al property and the import into Canada of cultural 
property illegally exported from foreign states. 

An Act to amend the Northern Canada Power Com- 
mission Act. 

An Act to amend the Territorial Lands Act. 

An Act to amend the British North America Acts, 
1867 to 1975. 

An Act to provide for payments in respect of wheat 
produced and sold in Canada for human consumption 
in Canada. 
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An Act to provide for the control of dumping of 
wastes and other substances in the ocean. 


An Act to amend the Salaries Act. 


The House of Commons withdrew. 


The Right Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the 
Governor General was pleased to retire. 


The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned until Wednesday, June 25, at 2 
p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 

The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that mes- 
sages had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the names of Miss Bégin and 
Messrs. Stollery and Landers had been substituted for 
those of Messrs. Stollery, Guay (St. Boniface) and Romp- 
key, and that the name of Mr. Gilbert had been substitut- 
ed for that of Mr. Orlikow on the list of members appoint- 
ed to serve on the Special Joint Committee on 
Immigration Policy. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 
PROPOSED SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE 
The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, the follow- 
ing message has been received from the House of 
Commons: 


Resolved,—That a Special Joint Committee of the 
Senate and House of Commons be appointed to review 
and report upon matters bearing upon the develop- 
ment of the National Capital Region, including the 
programs and operations of the National Capital 
Commission; 

That 15 Members of the House of Commons to be 
designated by the House at a later date be the mem- 
bers on the part of this House of the Special Joint 
Committee; 


That the said committee have the power to send for 
persons, papers and records and examine witnesses; to 
sit during sittings and adjournments of the House; to 
report from time to time; to print such papers and 
evidence from day to day as may be deemed advisable; 
to delegate to subcommittees all or any of their 
powers except the power to report directly to the 
House; and to adjourn from place to place within 
Canada; and 

Ordered: That a message be sent to the Senate 
requesting that House to unite with this House for the 
above purpose, and to select, if the Senate deems it 
advisable, some of its Members to act on the proposed 
Special Joint Committee. 


Attest 


Alistair Fraser 
The Clerk of the House of Commons. 


Honourable senators, when shall this message be taken 
into consideration? 


Senator Perrault: With leave, I move that consideration 
be given on Thursday next. 


Senator Flynn: You mean tomorrow? 
Senator Croll: That is Thursday next. 
The Hon. the Speaker: Is there unanimous consent? 


Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 3, 1975 
FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-64, for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of 
money for the public service for the financial year ending 
the 31st March, 1976. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read a second time? 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave, I 
move second reading now. 


Senator Flynn: On the question of leave, I should like to 
hear from the Deputy Leader of the Government as to 
why we should proceed with this bill right away, unless 
the Leader of the Government himself wants to speak on 
this matter. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, the main rea- 
sons for asking leave to proceed now are, first of all, that 
we are nearing the summer recess; also, the first interim 
supply bill provided for supplies up to June 30 next, and I 
am informed that the other place will likely not sit on 
Monday or Tuesday next. So, if this bill is to be passed and 
given royal assent before June 30, it will have to be dealt 
with this week. 


Those are the main reasons for seeking leave to proceed 
now. 


@ (1410) 


Senator Flynn: With respect to the other house’s not 
sitting on Monday or Tuesday, I can understand that, 
especially on Tuesday; it is against their rules. I am quite 
sure, however, that it would not make much difference if 
the bill only received royal assent next week, on July 2 or 
3. After all, the only problem is to pay the civil service, 
and there will not be any rush until July 15. 


The other question I should like to ask the Deputy 
Leader of the Government is this. If we were to start 
dealing with this bill today and complete the second read- 
ing debate and examination of the bill this week, is there 
any possibility that we might refer the bill to the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance in order to hear 
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from the Minister of Finance? I think that if this bill were 
sent to committee it would provide the opportunity to 
direct some questions to the minister. After Monday even- 
ing’s budget speech, these questions appear not only war- 
ranted but imperative. I should like to know if the deputy 
leader has changed his mind about the possibility of refer- 
ring such a bill to our Finance Committee. 


Senator Langlois: My good friend the Leader of the 
Opposition knows it is very easy to make me change my 
mind. Unfortunately, I cannot change the rules of this 
house. That is the main reason. 


Senator Flynn: If you cannot, I will not accept that they 
cannot be changed. 


Senator Langlois: On the other hand, though I cannot 
give any definite undertaking at this stage, we are pres- 
ently planning to adjourn this week until July 7 for the 
reason that, as honourable senators know, in the other 
place there is a six-day debate on the budget, and there are 
two sitting days that will be lost, next Monday and Tues- 
day, since the other place has decided not to sit then. 
Consequently, there is a delay of eight days during which 
we cannot expect to receive any legislation from the other 
place, and for that reason we are at this time planning to 
adjourn this week until Monday, July 7. That is an addi- 
tional reason why we are seeking leave to proceed with 
this interim supply measure today. 


Senator Flynn: I would be willing to give leave if the 
deputy leader would not say that he cannot change the 
rules of the house. When he says we cannot refer this bill 
to the Finance Committee, he is not saying what the rules 
say. He knows that. If he is willing to withdraw that 
contention I will give leave. 


Senator Langlois: There is another reason why I cannot 
change my position. As my honourable friend knows, this 
matter is presently under consideration by the Standing 
Senate Committee on Standing Rules and Orders, and I 
would not at this stage like to prejudge the decision of 
that committee. 


Senator Flynn: You do not have to prejudge the deci- 
sion of the committee. You merely have to follow the rules 
as they are. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps the deputy leader might be 
interested in knowing what the rule is at the present 
moment. 


Senator Langlois: I know very well. 


Senator Grosart: Rule 67(h) says: 

The Senate Committee on National Finance, com- 
posed of twenty members, five of whom shall consti- 
tute a quorum, to which shall be referred on motion 
all bills, messages, petitions, inquiries, papers and 
other matters relating to federal estimates generally, 
including— 

certain things. If an appropriation bill is not a matter 
relating to estimates, I do not know what it is. 


Senator Langlois: This involves a question of interpre- 
tation that is now being studied in the Rules Committee, I 
understand. My honourable friend knows that very well. I 
would be in a very awkward position if I were at this 


{Senator Flynn.] 


stage, as I said, to prejudge the decision of this worthwhile 
committee of this house. 


Senator Grosart: We are only talking about the rules as 
they are now. 


Senator Langlois: Your interpretation of them. 


Senator Flynn: In order to be able to assess the position 
of the deputy leader we will let this matter stand for a 
while, probably until tomorrow. 


Senator Langlois: That is a wise decision. Thank you. 
Senator Argue: Then you will give in gracefully. 


Senator Flynn: Don’t be too sure. Leave is not granted. 
You can ask again tomorrow. The wait may do wonders 
for your disposition. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it agreed 
that the bill be placed on the Orders of the Day for second 
reading at the next sitting? 


Senator Flynn: Not for the next sitting, for Friday next. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Langlois, seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Perrault, that this bill be placed on 
the Orders of the Day for second reading— 


Senator Flynn: Friday next. 
The Hon. the Speaker: —Friday next. 


Senator Langlois: Who is moving the motion? Madam 
Speaker, I am moving that the bill be placed on the Order 
Paper for second reading at the next sitting. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion? 


Senator Flynn: No. 


Senator Langlois: We will sit on Saturday if you want 
to. 


Senator Flynn: Friday next; that is fair enough. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it your 
pleasure to adopt the motion? 


Senator Langlois: No. 
Some Hon. Senators: No. 


Senator Perrault: In the light of these developments, 
may I suggest that honourable senators should revise their 
travel plans, because there is every possibility that we 
may meet on Saturday to discuss this important matter of 
interim supply. 


Senator Flynn: Very good. 
Senator Langlois: And next week, possibly, too. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it your 
pleasure to adopt the motion? 


Some Hon. Senators: What motion? 


Senator Flynn: Do you never give in? Why should we 
always give in? 

Senator Croll: Why don’t you? 

Senator Flynn: Why don’t you give in and let the bill go 


to committee, and you can start on second reading right 
away? 
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The Hon. the Speaker: Will those honourable senators 
in favour of the’adoption of the motion please say ‘“‘yea”’? 


Some Hon. Senators: Yea. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Will those honourable senators 
against the adoption of the motion please say “nay”? 


Some Hon. Senators: Nay. 


The Hon. the Speaker: In my opinion the “nays” have 
it. The motion is defeated. 


Senator Bourget: How do we stand now? 


Senator Grosart: Somebody over there had better learn 
the rules. You are in a real mess now. 


Senator Langlois: We will sit next week. We will sit on 
Sunday if you want to. ; 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I have to 
ask when this bill will be read the second time. 


Some Hon. Senators: Next sitting. 
Senator Fly u: You cannot have leave. 


The Hon. ti1e Speaker: It is moved by Senator Langlois, 
seconded by Senator Perrault, that this bill be placed on 
the Orders of the Day for second reading— 


Senator Langlois: On Friday next. 


The Hon. the Speaker: —on Friday next. Is it your 
pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 


Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled 


Report entitled “Africa-Canada Relations” issued by 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs following 
his tour of West Africa, April 13 to 26, 1975. 


Budget Papers, dated June 23, 1975, as follows:— 


(1) Notice of Ways and Means Motion to amend 
the Income Tax Act. 


(2) Notice of Ways and Means Motion to amend 
Chapter 26 of the Statutes of Canada, 1974-75. 


(3) Notice of Ways and Means Motion to amend 
the Excise Tax Act. 


(4) Notice of Ways and Means Motion to amend 
the Customs Tariff. 


(5) Supplementary information on labour costs 
(Tables 1 and 2). 


(6) Discussion Paper on Federal Sales and Excise 


Taxation. 

(7) Discussion Paper on Tax Treatment of 
Charities. 

(8) Statement of Financial Transactions for 
1974-75. 


Report of operations under the Civil Service Insur- 
ance Act for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, 
pursuant to section 21(2) of the said Act, Chapter 49, 
R.S.C., 1952. 


@ (1420) 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 


TELEVISION PROGRAM “LES BEAUX DIMANCHES”—REPORT 
OF TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS COMMITTEE TABLED 
AND PRINTED AS AN APPENDIX 


Senator Bourget: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to table the report of the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Transport and Communications which was author- 
ized to examine and report upon the matter of the program 
entitled “Les beaux dimanches,” televised on April 28, 
1974, on the French network of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

Honourable senators, I would ask that the report be 
printed as an appendix to the Debates of the Senate and to 
the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate of this day and 
form part of the permanent record of this house. 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(For text of report, see appendix, pp. 1118-1120.) 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Bourget moved that the report be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for consideration at the next sitting of 
the Senate. 


Motion agreed to. 


Senator Bourget: Honourable senators, I would ask 
leave to give a short explanation of the report at this time. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


[Translation | 

Senator Bourget: On October 31, 1974, Senator Langlois, 
seconded by Senator Denis, P.C., moved “that the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Transport and Communications 
be authorized to examine and report upon the matter of 
the program entitled “Un show qui m’tente avec du monde 
que j’aime”, televised on April 28, 1974, on the French 
network of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation”. Fol- 
lowing discussions, this motion was referred to the said 
committee, as evidenced by the Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Senate for October 31, 1974. 


The purpose of this motion was to enable the committee 
to use this program to evaluate the programming of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation with respect to meet- 
ing its objectives under the Broadcasting Act. 


The committee held two meetings during which the 
President of the CBC, some of his officials, and the Chair- 
man of the Canadian Radio-Television Commission 
appeared. The steering committee met twice and the com- 
mittee held three meetings in camera to examine and 
prepare its report. 

When we met with CBC officials for the first time, some 
committee members suggested that this program made use 
of vulgar, offensive and ambiguous expressions which 
meant to ridicule the constitutional authority of our coun- 
try and jeopardize our national unity. 


Some committee members suggested also that this pro- 
gram had to be assessed in conjunction with the political 
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climate in the province of Quebec, emphasizing that it had 
a separatist content. 


It was also a question of the control and supervision 
exercised by the CBC over this type of program. 


At the last sitting during which the chairman of the 
CRTC was heard, the main questions concerned section 3 
of the act, which establishes the broadcasting policy for 
Canada, as well as the control and supervision the CRTC 
may exercise over such programs. 


After discussion, members of the committee came to 
realize that the control and supervision system used by 
the CRTC proved inadequate. 


In its conclusions, the committee should like to point out 
that it has no desire of becoming a censoring body, but 
rather wishes to see to it that the objectives, as stated in 
the Broadcasting Act, be respected. 


That is why the committee wishes to stress, on all those 
in charge of carrying out the legislation, the shortcomings 
that were noted in the course of our study so that such 
failures may be remedied. 


This repcit, honourable senators, has been approved by 
all committee members, and I now take pleasure in sub- 
mitting it to your kind attention. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


FIFTH REPORT OF STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE PRESENTED 


Senator Forsey, Joint Chairman of the Standing Joint 
Committee on Regulations and other Statutory Instru- 
ments, presented the fifth report of the committee as 
follows: 

[English] 
Thursday, June 12, 1975 


The Standing Joint Committee on Regulations and 
other Statutory Instruments has the honour to present 
its Fifth Report as follows: 


Your Committee proposes to continue its review 
and scrutiny of statutory instruments during the 
adjournment of Parliament in the summer of 1975. 


Your committee therefore recommends, notwith- 
standing an Order of the Senate of Tuesday, October 
29, 1974, respecting the quorum of the committee, that 
the Joint Chairmen be authorized to hold meetings 
during the forthcoming summer recess to receive and 
authorize the printing of evidence when three mem- 
bers of the committee are present, provided both 
Houses are represented. 


Respectfully submitted, 

Eugene A. Forsey, 

Joint Chairman. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Forsey moved that the report be taken into 
consideration at the next sitting of the Senate. 


Motion agreed to. 


{Senator Bourget. ] 


THE BUDGET 
SPECIAL EXCISE TAX ON GASOLINE—QUESTIONS 


Senator Manning: Honourable senators, because the 
Leader of the Government is not in his place right now, 
could the deputy leader clarify two points with respect to 
the new federal tax on gasoline that was announced in the 
budget speech on Monday night? 


In the first place, will he please tell us at precisely what 
point in the marketing process this tax becomes payable? 
Is it payable immediately the gasoline is refined, and does 
it apply to all inventory stocks held by the refineries, or is 
it payable at the time the gasoline is distributed through 
the wholesale outlets to the retailers? 


Secondly, could the deputy leader tell us the precise 
time the tax became payable at the retail outlets? I ask 
this because from what I have heard since Monday night, 
some retailers levied the tax commencing at midnight that 
night, others started at noon on Tuesday, and some, I 
understand, have not started yet. I think this is due to 
confusion as to whether the tax is payable on gasoline in 
inventory prior to the announcement in the budget. There 
seems to be great confusion on this point. Could the 
deputy leader clarify these two points for us? 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I realize the 
importance and the urgency of this question, but as my 
honourable friend is asking for an interpretation of a 
speech made in the other place by the Minister of Finance, 
it would be imprudent on my part to try to give an answer 
now, without referring the matter to him. I will do that, 
and as soon as I have the information I will gladly give a 
response to this question. 


Senator Flynn: Would the deputy leader permit a sup- 
plementary question? Does he not think that if we had the 
Minister of Finance before our National Finance Commit- 
tee he might be in a good position to give replies to such 
questions as these? 


Senator Langlois: As my honourable friend knows from 
his long experience in both Houses of Parliament, there is 
no budget debate in the Senate. 


@® (1430) 


Senator Flynn: Is the deputy leader suggesting that we 
should not be interested in this matter? 


Senator Langlois: It is not a question of being 
interested. 


Senator Flynn: We certainly could discuss it if we had 
the Minister of Finance before a committee of this house. I 
do not see the reason for this stubborn refusal. 


Senator Langlois: You are making compliments as 
usual. 


Senator Flynn: Well, “stubbornness” may be used as a 
compliment occasionally. 


Senator Manning: Honourable senators, I can appreci- 
ate what the deputy leader has said, but from the stand- 
point of the public there is real urgency in having this 
matter clarified. It is not sitting very well with the public 
to find that some consumers have been paying the tax 
since midnight Monday and others are not paying it yet. 
This is not the kind of thing that can sit for a week before 
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it is clarified. There is need for immediate clarification so 
that both the public and the distributors will understand 
what their responsibility is. 


Senator Walker: There is a very simple answer which 
could be given by those who should know, Mr. Deputy 
Leader. I am saying this with the greatest deference to 
you. The budget can be debated, as you know, when the 
appropriations come up again. There is no reason at all 
why we cannot debate the budget at that time. But we 
should have an immediate answer to this question, 
because this extra tax on gasoline is one of the most 
enormous and improvident parts of any budget we have 
ever had in this country. 


Senator Perrault: Questions of detail with respect to 
the budget will be clarified, of course, during the budget 
debate now under way in the other place. Detailed infor- 
mation of that kind should be readily available in the 
course of that debate. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I want to object to 
the statement made by the Leader of the Government. The 
budget debate does not have as its object the clarification 
of the decisions or the proposals made by the Minister of 
Finance in the budget speech. It deals with the whole 
subject of the economic condition of the country. Members 
in the other place can put questions to the Minister of 
Finance which he is able to answer right away. I want 
senators to have the same advantage by having the minis- 
ter before the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance. We have a perfect occasion, the examination of 
an appropriation bill, which we could start in on this 
afternoon were it not again for the stubborn refusal of the 
government to allow such a bill to go before the National 
Finance Committee where the minister might be 
questioned. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, if the Leader of 
the Opposition requires some specific information with 
respect to aspects of the budget which in his view require 
clarification, I shall certainly undertake to obtain the 
necessary information as quickly as possible. I give this 
undertaking with respect to any part of the budget. There 
is certainly no effort on the part of the government to 
withhold information from the Opposition, which has 
every right to know the details. 


Senator Flynn: I did not suggest there was. During the 
leader’s absence the deputy leader said in reply to a 
question from Senator Manning that he could not reply for 
the Minister of Finance. So, I suggest that we have a good 
way to get these answers from the minister himself by 
referring the appropriation bill to the committee. 


OLD AGE SECURITY ACT 
OLD AGE ASSISTANCE ACT 


BILL TO AMEND AND TO REPEAL—SECOND READING— 
DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Chesley W. Carter moved the second reading of 
Bill C-62, to amend the Old Age Security Act, to repeal the 
Old Age Assistance Act and to amend other Acts in conse- 
quence thereof. 

He said: Honourable senators, as you are aware, the 
Government of Canada has for several years now been 


carrying out an extensive review of federal social security 
policies and programs with a view to developing jointly 
with the provinces a broad income maintenance program 
which at the same time would be more comprehensive, 
more streamlined and easier to administer. In 1970 the 
federal government published a document entitled The 
White Paper on Income Security for Canadians, which set 
forth various proposals in connection with the Canada 
Pension Plan. In April of 1973 the government published 
another document, entitled The Working Paper on Social 
Security in Canada. This initiated a joint federal-provin- 
cial review of the whole social security system. Since that 
date the federal and provincial Ministers of Welfare have 
been meeting periodically and, as consensus has been 
reached on certain proposals, the necessary legislative 
action has been taken to enact them into law. 


Honourable senators will recall that on November 12, 
1974, I sponsored a bill to amend the Canada Pension Plan. 
Today I am happy to have the honour to introduce Bill 
C-62, which represents another step, a step which is per- 
haps more limited than many of us would wish but never- 
theless a step forward toward the construction of a more 
complete social security system. 


To see Bill C-62 in its proper context it is perhaps worth 
while to review the development of our social security 
program to date. The British North America Act placed the 
responsibility for social security on the provinces, and 
prior to 1927 each province paid its own old age pension at 
rates that varied from $20 per month in the richest prov- 
inces, all the way down to $50 per year in the poorest 
provinces. In 1927 Parliament approved the Old Age Pen- 
sion Act, whereby the federal government undertook to 
pay 50 per cent of the cost of provincial pensions adminis- 
tered in conjunction with a means test. That was still the 
situation when I arrived on the scene here in Ottawa in 
1949. In 1950 a parliamentary committee studied the sub- 
ject, and one of the shining lights of that committee was 
our esteemed friend and colleague Senator Croll. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Carter: That committee recommended that the 
means test be abolished and that old age pensions be made 
universal at age 70. This resulted in the Old Age Security 
Act, which was passed in 1951 and became law on January 
1, 1952. A fund was established, known as the Old Age 
Security Fund, which was financed by taxation on a 2-2-2 
basis. The committee also recommended that Canadians 
over 65 and under 70 years of age be eligible for assistance 
in accordance with a means test. A companion piece of 
legislation, entitled the Old Age Assistance Act, was 
passed at the same time to take care of this group. 


The next step forward was taken in 1965, when univer- 
sality was extended, one year at a time, from 70 years of 
age to 65 years of age. In 1966 the Canada Pension Plan 
and the Quebec Pension Plan were introduced. At the 
same time the guaranteed income supplement, which ini- 
tially was intended to be a transitional program to take 
care of those who would not be able to take part in these 
pension plans, was also introduced. However, in 1970 the 
guaranteed income supplement was placed on a permanent 
basis, as an integral part of our social security system. In 
1968 both the basic old age pension and the guaranteed 
income supplement were increased by 2 per cent annually, 
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as partial compensation for increases in the cost of living. 
In May 1972 the 2 per cent ceiling was removed to permit 
payments to increase by the full amount of the consumer 
price index. These adjustments were changed to a quarter- 
ly basis in October 1973. 

@ (1440) 

We come now to Bill C-62, the main purpose of which is 
to provide assistance under certain prescribed conditions 
to couples where one spouse is in receipt of the Old Age 
Pension and Guaranteed Income Supplement and the 
other spouse is under 65 years of age, so that two people 
are forced to live on the social security income provided 
for one person. In many cases these couples undergo 
severe hardships, and this bill is designed to alleviate this 
problem by providing assistance to spouses between the 
ages of 60 and 65, under certain prescribed conditions and 
in accordance with a means test or, more accurately, an 
income test. 


It is estimated there are about 750,000 to 800,000 Canadi- 
ans between the ages of 60 and 65. Bill C-62 will apply to 
only a small fraction—between 10 per cent and 12 per 
cent—of them. In fact, it will apply only to those who are 
spouses of old age pensioners, and who can also produce a 
marriage certificate or a declaration under oath of 
common law relationship as well as meeting the residen- 
tial conditions and the requirements of the income test. 
This is an easily definable specific group with a specific 
need for assistance which this bill is designed to remedy. 
The cost involved is estimated at around $100 million. 

The fact that the bill extends coverage to certain 
spouses under certain conditions introduces a new ele- 
ment and a new concept into the Old Age Security Act, 
which hitherto has applied to individuals as individuals 
without their marital state being a condition of eligibility. 
Apart from that, however, the residential requirements, 
the formula for calculating payments, and other features 
are the same as set forth in the Old Age Security Act. 


If honourable senators look at the Old Age Security Act 
they will find that it is divided into three parts. Part I 
entitled ‘Monthly Pension” includes sections 3 to 7 inclu- 
sive; Part II entitled “Monthly Guaranteed Income Sup- 
plement” includes sections 8 to 17 inclusive; and Part III 
entitled “General” includes sections 18 to 26 inclusive. 


The meat of Bill C-62 is to be found in clause 5 on page 
3, which is headed Part II.1 and entitled “Spouse’s Allow- 
ance.” This Part II.1 is really an extension of section 17 of 
the act, and it includes a number of subclauses running 
from 17.1(1) on page 3 to 17.8(2) at the top of page 9. These 
new sections that follow section 17 of the Old Age Security 
Act, as set forth under clause 5 of the bill, include the 
definition of spouse, the manner of application for pay- 
ment, the conditions under which payments may be made 
or withheld, provisions for retroactivity and reinstate- 
ment, for the making of necessary regulations, and for 
several consequential amendments to the Old Age Secu- 
rity Act arising out of these provisions and the introduc- 
tion of the term ‘“‘spouse”’ and its definition. 


I am informed that regulations are required to provide 
the flexibility that is so essential in administering this 
type of legislation. For example, payments made to the 
spouse are conditional upon the couple living together. 
Clause 5 includes a new addition to section 17 of the Old 


(Senator Carter.] 


Age Security Act—that is clause 17.3(1) on page 5 of the 
bill—which specifies that the allowances be suspended if 
the spouse is sentenced to a jail term exceeding 90 days. If 
the jail term is less than 90 days, the payments continue. 
Payments, however, are suspended when the recipient 
reaches the age of 65 and qualifies for the Old Age Secu- 
rity pension. 


However, there are other types of separation, such as 
those caused by illness, accidents, travelling conditions, 
and other such causes, which cannot be provided for in the 
legislation and therefore must be dealt with by regulations 
so that each case can be considered on its merits. 


The spouse’s allowance also ceases should the other 
spouse die. This is a matter of particular concern, because 
the payments stop at a time when the surviving spouse is 
burdened with sorrow at the loss of a partner, and also 
when there are likely to be extra expenses such as funeral 
expenses and unpaid debts. One would have hoped that 
provisions could have been made to enable payments to 
continue for at least 60 days after death of the spouse in 
respect of whom the payments were being made. 


This question was explored in the other place and in the 
Committee on Health, Welfare and Social Affairs, where 
the chairman ruled that the royal reeommendation— 


must be treated as laying down once for all (unless 
withdrawn and replaced) not only the amount of a 
charge but also its object, purposes, conditions and 
qualifications. In relation to the standard thereby 
fixed, an amendment infringes the financial initiative 
of the Crown, not only if it increases the amount but 
also if it extends the object and purposes or relaxes 
the conditions and qualifications expressed in the 
communications by which the Crown has demanded 
or recommended a charge. And this standard is bind- 
ing not only on private members but also on ministers 
whose only advantage is that, as advisers of the 
Crown, they can present new or supplementary esti- 
mates or secure the royal recommendation to new or 
supplementary resolutions. 


Since the Old Age Security Act was being opened up for 
the purpose of providing spouses’ allowances, advantage 
has been taken of this opportunity to do some tidying up 
of the act and to add some minor improvements. For 
example, the last time the Old Age Security Act was 
amended, the words “‘consumer price index’ were inadver- 
tently omitted from subsection 4(4)(d), and this has now 
been remedied by clause 2 of the bill before us. 


A new section is also being added to follow section 6 of 
the Old Age Security Act. This amendment is set forth 
under clause 3 of the bill, and permits the minister to enter 
into agreement with provinces providing benefits similar 
to the guaranteed income supplement and spouse’s allow- 
ance in order to include such payments in Old Age Secu- 
rity cheques on a cost-recovery basis. 


Section 11 of the act has to do with calculation of 
income, and section 1l(a) has been rewritten to include 
the words “spouse’s allowance under this Act.” This 
amendment, which is set forth in clause 4 of the bill, is 
consequential upon clause 5. It adds “spouse’s allowance” 
to the list of income that is exempt from calculation for 
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the purposes of the guaranteed income supplement or 
spouse’s allowance. 


Clauses 6 and 7 of the bill are also consequential on 
clause 5. Clause 6 adds a new subsection (1.1) to section 18 
of the Old Age Security Act, and provides for appeals 
against decisions made by officials with respect to eligibil- 
ity, entitlement, amount of payments, and questions of 
that nature. 


Clause 7 repeals section 20(f) of the Old Age Security 
Act and substitutes a new section 20(f) to provide author- 
ity for making regulations whereby periods of prescribed 
absence from Canada would not interrupt presence in 
Canada for Old Age Security purposes. It also adds section 
20(f.1), which deals with cases where the amount of the 
spouse’s allowance does not exceed $2 per month. It would 
permit the establishment of a regulation whereby such 
payments could be paid monthly or, in certain cases, at 
less frequent intervals such as quarterly or half-yearly 
payments. Subclause (2) of clause 7 provides for the regu- 
lations that I mentioned earlier whereby definitions 
would be drawn up of the types of separations that would 
disqualify the spouse’s allowance. 


@ (1450) 


Clause 8 is also a new addition. It has to do with 
overpayments made through error which cannot be recov- 
ered without causing hardship to the individual or the 
couple concerned. It provides that where a person has 
received a benefit to which he is not entitled, and the 
minister is satisfied that such an amount cannot be col- 
lected within the foreseeable future, or that the cost of 
collecting would equal or exceed the amount involved, or 
that the payment would be a hardship, the minister may 
remit all or any portion of the amount, if such person has 
not been convicted of an offence under the Old Age Secu- 
rity Act in connection with such an amount. 


This provision brings the Old Age Security Act into line 
with the Canada Pension Plan, the War Veterans Allow- 
ance Act, and similar legislation. 


I mentioned earlier that pensions to people over 70 were 
paid universally as a matter of right when the Old Age 
Security Act became law on January 1, 1952. That act 
established a fund to be known as the Old Age Security 
Fund. Clause 9 abolishes the Old Age Security Fund and 
provides that in future all benefits be paid out of the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. 


I also pointed out earlier that the Old Age Assistance 
Act, which also became law on January 1, 1952, provided 
benefits for Canadians between the ages of 65 and 70, in 
accordance with a means test. That law became inoperable 
when the old age pension became universal at the age of 
65. In actual fact, payments under the Old Age Assistance 
Act ceased in 1970, and clause 10 of the bill repeals it 
altogether as a housekeeping measure. 

Clause 11 is consequential on clause 10. It deletes all 
references to the Old Age Assistance Act in the Blind 
Persons Act, the Disabled Persons Act, the Canada Assist- 
ance Plan, and other related legislation. 

Clause 12 amends section 56(1)(a)(i)(A) of the Income 
Tax Act by adding the words “or spouse’s allowance”, 
which amendment is consequential on clause 5. 


29555—-17 


Honourable senators, Bill C-62, in spite of its limited 
application, does nevertheless meet a very real need and 
represents another step forward in our social legislation. I 
therefore commend it to you for your support. If it is the 
wish of the Senate to have this bill referred to committee 
once debate on second reading has been concluded, I shall 
be only too happy to make such a motion. 


On motion of Senator Phillips, debate adjourned. 


STATUTE LAW (STATUS OF WOMEN) 
AMENDMENT BILL, 1974 


SECOND READING 


Hon. Azellus Denis moved the second reading of Bill 
C-16, to amend certain statutes to provide equality of 
status thereunder for male and female persons. 
[Translation] 


He said: Honourable senators, I have been in luck 
because, almost every time I moved the adoption of a bill, 
it has been passed unanimously in the other place. And I 
hope honourable senators will approve this one in the 
same fashion. 


It is also a privilege to please more than 50 per cent of 
the Canadian people, those charming ladies who for so 
long have been deserving and asking for equal rights and 
obligations. The amendments proposed in Bill C-16 go a 
step further in that direction. By introducing this legisla- 
tion, the government makes a positive contribution to 
International Women’s Year and once more demonstrates 
its will to improve the status of the fair sex. 


I wish to concur in a suggestion put forward by Mr. 
Georges Vigny in an editorial published in Le Devoir of 
Friday last on the matter of mutual respect between both 
sexes. I quote: 


“Respect, let’s make it clear at the outset, does not in 
any way mean hand-kissing or hat-raising, and even 
less sweet talk. It means participation by both halves 
of society, working together to develop the country. It 
means that this country needs everyone’s contribution 
in order to go forward.” 

And the editorial further states: 

“This also implies that we should strive, not to replace 
an unjust society by another as unjust, a men’s society 
by a women’s society, but to promote human, social, 
economical and political progress through the integra- 
tion of every living force.” 

[English] 

May I add that the Senate has done justice to the status 
of women in its organization. In the present membership 
of the Senate there are six charming and intelligent lady 
senators, out of a total of 91. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Denis: That compares favourably with the 
membership of the other place where there are eight lady 
members out of a total of 264. 

The Senate has done justice to women also insofar as its 
staff is concerned. Presently, we have two lady heads of 
branches, namely, the Chief of English Minutes and Jour- 
nals and the Chief of the French Minutes and Journals. In 
addition, we have a lady committee clerk. The office of the 
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Leader of the Government is graced with two ladies as 
special assistants. 


May I also add that the Senate has been innovative in 
hiring graceful girls as pages. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Denis: There are a number of other positions, 
such as those of supervising officers of the secretarial 
services and other senior clerical positions, which are held 
by women. The personnel policy of the Senate is that all 
Senate competitions are open to all employees and the best 
qualified candidate is selected, regardless of sex. 

@ (1500) 

Senator Grosart: Or politics. 
[Translation] 

Senator Denis: Honourable senators, for some years the 
present government has taken a serious look at this prob- 
lem, particularly in 1967 when it set up the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women and in 1973 when it set up an 
Advisory Council on the Status of Women. In 1970, the 
royal commission in its report made 167 recommendations 
of which 122 come under the federal government. In that 
respect, 69 of them were implemented. Of the 53 recom- 
mendations not yet implemented, 11 are dealt with in bills 
now being considered in the other place, 9 are currently 
being considered at the administrative level and 4 are 
contained in this bill. I am also thinking about the recent 
legislation just introduced by my honourable colleague 
Senator Carter which will allow the wife to draw a pen- 
sion at 60 when her spouse is already a pensioner. 


Honourable senators, the amendments proposed by this 
bill deal with the following acts: the Elections Act, the 
Criminal Code, the Immigration Act, the Public Service 
Employment Act, the Pension Act, the Civilian War Pen- 
sions and Allowances Act, the National Defence Act, the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1971, and the Canada 
Labour Code. 


A few examples will be enough I think to convince you 
of the benefits of this particular law with respect to the 
status of women. 


The Elections Act is amended in that the short designa- 
tion of Mrs. or Miss will no longer appear on election lists, 
and a woman will be able to give her name and surname as 
she wishes, that is the name and surname under which she 
is known, without necessarily using her husband’s name. 


An amendment to the Criminal Code is to eliminate the 
protection of the law in favour of the married woman 
whose husband committed a crime and who helped an 
accomplice of her husband to escape. 

Another amendment gives the wife the same rights and 
the same duties as the husband concerning the obligation 
to provide for the spouse or the children, or both. 


The Immigration Act is amended so that the head of the 
family will be the mother, just as much as the father, 
depending on which supports the spouse and the children. 

With regard to employment in the civil service, the 
merit system and the standards for classification and 
selection do away with discrimination against women. 

The amendment to the Pension Act stipulates the equal- 
ity of status for all members of the armed forces of both 
sexes, and confers upon them equal rights and obligations. 


{Senator Denis.] 


For instance, if both spouses are pensioned, they will 
receive separate pensions as though they were not mar- 
ried. Further on, this bill prescribes the same age limit for 
children of both sexes who are eligible to a pension. 


Another clause grants the married status to the person 
who keeps a member of the armed forces, or is kept by him 
or her, or lives with him or her for three years, and who is 
recognized and introduced as the spouse of the member, or 
as the widow upon his death. 


Amendments to the Civilian War Pensions and Allow- 
ances Act now allow the payment of a pension to the 
widow who, to a large extent, provided for her spouse or 
was provided for by him before death. 


The National Defence Act is also amended in that it will 
allow girls to belong to cadet organizations, just as boys 
do. 


Finally, the Unemployment Insurance Act of 1971 and 
the Labour Code are being amended so as to allow women 
a far more flexible period during which maternity benefits 
are paid, that is, giving her the choice as to which 15 
weeks she is entitled to allowances, before or after giving 
birth. 


Honourable senators, I have attempted to sum up for 
you, in my own way, a few of the clauses in this bill. 
Despite the fact that it was unanimously passed in the 
other house, I shall gladly submit to your wishes to have 
it referred to the Senate Committee on Health, Welfare 
and Science for further and more precise explanations by 
officials of the different departments responsible for 
implementing the legislation contained in this bill. 


Honourable senators, I am pleased to move second read- 
ing of this bill. 


Hon. Rhéal Belisle: Honourable senators, first of all, I 
should like to congratulate the sponsor of this bill, Senator 
Denis, who has done such a good job. If Senator Denis and 
I have agreed to discuss this bill, it is not because we are 
well versed on the matter but because we were willing to 
obey orders from our leaders. This will enable all of us in 
this house to express our ideas, criticisms and observa- 
tions on the main points of the bill. 


How can we- achieve woman’s_ socio-economic 


integration? 

Today we have arrived at a turning point in the history 
and fate of womankind. This is not just a beginning, since 
many events have prepared the setting for this great 
moment. 


Woman is at the forefront. Everyone knows that she is 
entitled to play a part in society. 


The theme of International Women’s Year is: equality, 
development and peace. Today, when we talk about the 
full social economic integration of women into our society, 
we no longer ask why or when, but how this will happen. 


Since the creation of the United Nations in 1945, a great 
deal of progress was made as concerns the situation and 
status of women throughout the world. Many legal steps 
have been taken and are still being taken to give them 
political, economical, social and family rights equal to 
those of men. However, it is impossible to change over- 
night the traditions, attitudes and customs of thousands of 
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years, and the gap between the law and reality remains 
wide. : 

In the political field, for instance, in 1945, women did 
not yet have the franchise in about one third of the 51 
member countries of the United Nations. Today, in 124 
member states, women can legally vote and be elected just 
like men. 


However, the percentage of women in key positions at 
the local, national or international level remains low. In 
New Zealand, for instance,—the first nation to enfran- 
chise women in 1893—92 per cent of all candidates and 95 
per cent of those elected in the 1972 election were men. In 
Egypt, during the 1967 election, 76 per cent of the women 
abstained from voting. 


Moreover, here in Canada we can perhaps pride our- 
selves on having had the first woman Speaker of this 
house: and of having been able to serve under the present 
Madam Speaker, who is a great credit to the Upper House. 
However, I believe that there should be many more 
women in this house, especially today. In a similar speech 
in this House in 1971, I deplored the fact that there were so 
few women in the House of Commons, in our Canadian 
legislatures, as well as in our superior courts. 


At the international level, the picture is equally sad. In 
1973, for instance, at the 28th UN general meeting, which I 
had the privilege to attend, there were only 180 women out 
of 2,369 representatives, no women in the delegations of 55 
countries and only one in the delegations of 44 countries. 


In the economic field as well, considerable progress has 
been achieved during the last 25 years. 

In 1945, the right of women to work and to equal work- 
ing conditions—including the thorny problem of equal 
salary for equal work—was strongly discussed, even 
within the International Labour Organization. Today 
those problems have become rights acknowledged as such 
and enforced in practice, even if that enforcement is slow 
and progressive. 


A certain number of conventions and recommendations 
adopted by ILO served as yardsticks to have those rights 
accepted by the public opinion, particularly the 1951 con- 
vention on equal salary for male and female workers for 
work of equal value and the 1958 convention on discrimi- 
nation in employment and professions. 


Nevertheless, the 562-odd million women who represent 
34 per cent of the world labour force—38 per cent in 
industrialized countries and 32 per cent in underdeveloped 
countries—are confined to a small number of jobs requir- 
ing very few qualifications and responsibilities and conse- 
quently are low paid. In practice, their work is not con- 
sidered as being equal to that of men and, for the same 
work, their pay is often lower. 


In addition, those figures do not take into account the 
millions of women who toil from morning till night at 
unpaid agricultural or domestic tasks. There are no statis- 
tics to tell us the number of women living under such 
conditions and what is the importance of their production 
and return. 

It is especially in the developed world through educa- 
tional measures that some progress has been realized to 
eradicate the prejudices and discriminatory policies which 
have their source in the clichés on the respective role of 
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the sexes. This progress is partly due to a few measures: 
reforms in the establishment of programs; increased flexi- 
bility in the choice of courses; boys and girls, for example, 
study mathematics, sciences as well as domestic sciences; 
they both receive sexual and family education. 


Whatever the level of analphabetism, the proportion of 
women who cannot read is always higher than that of 
men. In 1960, the rates of analphabetism were 33 per cent 
for men and 44 per cent for women. In 1970, these rates 
were 28 and 40 per cent respectively. In Africa and the 
Arab states, during the same decade, these rates fell from 
88 and 90 per cent to 83 and 85 respectively. 


In spite of the tremendous effort made by many coun- 
tries to set up special classes to teach adults how to read, 
there are always a lot fewer women attending these 
classes than men. This results from a number of factors, 
such as the distance to cover to reach the schools, the 
difficulties of night travelling, household chores, early 
marriages, archaic attitudes, and the lack of facilities and 
teaching staff. 


Maternity is an area where inequalities should exist. 
Because of the absence of women in the decision-making 
process with regard to health, people in charge are not 
aware of needs in the area of maternal protection. This is 
one of the most neglected sectors of public health in many 
countries. 


The effectiveness of health services hinges to a large 
extent on the available resources and personnel. However, 
considerable progress could be achieved in this area, 
thanks to cheaply obtained training in health, nutrition, 
domestic science and preventive medicine. 


While we try to improve the quality of life for all human 
beings, we do not insist enough on the needs of millions of 
children and mothers, particularly in developing areas, in 
rural as well as in urban areas. How could we improve the 
quality of life for any human being born of an illiterate, 
economically dependent, undernourished, overworked, 
and physically deficient woman who gives birth to a child 
a year? 

@ (1510) 
[English] 

We have before us an omnibus bill designed to correct 
certain inequities between men and women in those legis- 
lative and policy areas over which the federal government 
has control. It is fitting that in International Women’s 
Year, which has for its theme equality, development and 
peace, the government should adjust acts in order that the 
sexes be not treated differently. I find I must agree, 
however, with my Liberal opponent in the other place, 
that the Statute Law (Status of Women) Amendment Act, 
1974 “would have been good legislation in 1954.” In 1974, it 
is certainly no earth-shattering contribution to the cause 
of female equality. 

This is not to say that the bill is not positive as far as it 
goes. It does mark an advance in implementation of the 
122 recommendations of the 1970 Status of Women Report 
which fall within federal jurisdiction, in that the bill 
responds to approximately half a dozen inequalities to 
which the commission has called attention. However, it 
has taken five years to accomplish 60 per cent implemen- 
tation of these recommendations. 
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The amendments to many of the bills are not major. In 
some cases they will improve the status of women; in 
other cases they may mean removal of former privileges. 
What is more important about these legislative changes is 
the ability of the amendments to reflect a change in 
attitudes whereby a woman can take her rightful place in 
the social, political and economic life of this country. On 
the woman’s part, this will mean giving up her enshrined 
and protected position as a member of the traditionally- 
termed “weaker sex’? to assume an equal role which 
entails responsibilities as well as rights. This will obvious- 
ly be a slow process since sexual stereotypes are hard to 
put down. Just how hard can be seen in the sections of the 
Criminal Code under amendment where the term “his 
spouse” remains to remind us that this is still an accept- 
able definition under the terms of that piece of legislation. 


@ (1520) 


That the obligation of spouses to provide the necessities 
of life for their partner should depend on monetary ability 
rather than sex is only fitting. 


Senator Choquette: Order. 


Senator Bélisle: It also certainly makes sense that 
inequalities relating to pension privileges should be 
removed in order to allow full equality for male and 
female contributors and beneficiaries under the act. 


I wonder if the conversation which Senator Carter is 
having with someone at the far end of the chamber is more 
important than my speech? Certainly, they are making 
more noise than I am. As a rule when a senator speaks in 
this house, those who are not particularly interested at 
least have the courtesy to be patient and to be silent. 


Senator Choquette: Hear, hear! Good. We are listening 
to you. 


Senator Bélisle: I do not make a speech merely to be 
heard. I make a speech, as I have said, in order to make a 
contribution. 

If I may continue, I also welcome the idea that female 
cadets should be able to take their place beside their male 
counterparts in cadet organizations. I cannot see why the 
combat training role of our military colleges should pre- 
clude the application of this same principle to those estab- 
lishments. After all, women of various countries have 
provided valuable assistance in the field, in a service or 
combat capacity, during periods of crisis as part of their 
national obligation. Surely those women who would 
choose to attend a military college in order to pursue a 
military career should have the opportunity to do so. 


In the area of employment, removal of discrimination by 
reason of marital status is a positive step. The Human 
Rights Commission legislation to be introduced will, hope- 
fully, reinforce the action against practices of discrimina- 
tion based on sex—the principal rationale of the majority 
of the amendments. 


The amendment to the Unemployment Insurance Act, in 
my opinion, however, is qualitatively different and repre- 
sents a more serious change of approach. Unemployment 
insurance is a social insurance program which provides 
experienced members of the labour force with temporary 
partial replacement of wages lost because of unemploy- 
ment due to lack of work. In a very real sense, unemploy- 


[Senator Bélisle. ] 


ment insurance is the worker’s first and often only line of 
protection against the risks of involuntary unemployment. 


There is some question whether this legislation is the 
best vehicle for maternity benefits, but it appears to 
present the most viable scheme by which women who are 
active members of the labour force can be uniformly paid 
maternity benefits. Wives and mothers are an accepted 
economic entity in the labour force; they should not be 
discriminated against because they participate in the eco- 
nomic life of the nation. The fact that one worker in six is 
a married woman is an index of our nation-wide depend- 
ence on their services. A woman in the labour force who is 
temporarily out of work during the weeks immediately 
before and after confinement should be entitled to protec- 
tion. Through the United Nations Declaration on the 
Elimination of Discrimination Against Women, Canada is 
committed to the principle of paid maternity leave. 


In this connection I must admit I have some reserva- 
tions about the breadth of the amendment to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. I understand a review of the act 
is presently being conducted but that, unfortunately, the 
provisions relating to maternity benefits are being dealt 
with in a piecemeal fashion. 


I am most gratified that the amendment to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act made in committee makes even 
more flexible the provisions for benefits for maternity 
leave, allowing the recipient a leeway of a total of 26 
weeks during which period she may choose to take her 15 
weeks of benefits. Formerly, women who worked closer to 
their times of confinement were really penalized in rela- 
tion to those who took leave early. A woman may now 
choose according to personal need. I should note that this 
does not match the typical Scandinavian provisions of six 
months’ leave following confinement, but it is a recogni- 
tion that maternity benefits require an approach which is 
different from that of the regular provisions of the 
legislation. 


Other provisions that remain do not evidence this new 
flexibility. The criterion of eligibility, which requires the 
claimant to have worked 20 weeks within the year preced- 
ing the claim or since the last unemployment insurance 
claim, is more stringent than provisions relating to the 
regular employment. Although the 20-week stipulation is 
in line with the sickness provision, it may create problems 
for a permanent member of the working force who experi- 
ences a lay-off and then, because of a subsequent pregnan- 
cy, is unable to accumulate 20 weeks of prior employment 
in that year. But even if a claimant has worked the 
required 20 weeks in order to fulfil the “major attach- 
ment” requirement, she must fulfil an additional criterion, 
which is to have worked between the 30th and 50th week 
prior to the expected delivery. In effect, women who join 
the labour force after conception, but fulfil the 20-week 
requirement of a “major attachment,” can be prevented 
from qualifying for benefits. 


Moreover, why is it necessary to have a two-week wait- 
ing period before the claimant can qualify for benefits? A 
period of five to seven weeks may in fact ensue before 
benefits are received. The spirit of the legislation implies 
full payment of maternity benefits to claimants during the 
time in which they are deprived of income by reason of 
maternity leave. Pregnant women who have established 
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their right to maternity benefits should not have to serve a 
waiting period: « 

One also might ask why maternity benefits must be 
treated on a par with sickness benefits to the extent that 
the maximum available is 15 weeks’ maternity and sick- 
ness inclusive. Another point of contention is the fact that 
pregnant women who lose their employment because of 
labour disputes may not be entitled to receive maternity 
benefits since striking workers are disqualified from 
receiving benefits. 


Senator Choquette: What kind of labour are you refer- 
ring to there? 


Senator Belisle: I am referring to ordinary labour in 
order to qualify for unemployment; not the type of labour 
you may have in mind. 

I list these questions which come to my mind only to 
make evident that the change in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act dealing with maternity benefits leaves several 
questions unanswered which I hope will be considered at 
the time of the general review of the act. Perhaps we can 
delve further into these outstanding problems in 
committee. 

[Translation] 


This year will be what we will make it. It can in fact be 
historic not only with respect to the promotion of women, 
but also for the progress of mankind as a whole. Let’s 
make sure of it. 


[English] 
Hon. Azellus Denis: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I must 
inform the Senate that if the Honourable Senator Denis 
speaks now his speech will have the effect of closing the 
debate on the motion for second reading of this bill. 


[Translation] 

Senator Denis: Honourable senators, I do not know how 
to thank Senator Bélisle for the nice things he said about 
me. I wonder if it is because I voted the same way he did 
recently that he is grateful to me. But with the support I 
am also getting from this side of the house, I suppose I am 
forgiven that small step aside. It is certainly in honour of 
the celebration of International Women’s Year that the 
Opposition, as well as our party, shows so much sympathy 
for a bill which will improve the condition of the fair sex. 
Most important of all, I need only think about the two 
charming and intelligent women who were called to pre- 
side over our proceedings in the last two Parliaments. 


There again the Senate was the innovator. I seize the 
opportunity to pay homage to Madam Speaker. I thank 
Senator Bélisle for his valuable contribution, which was 
not only enlightening but, I would say, educational. The 
amendments in the bill pleased him. He wished the bill 
had been passed in 1954, but he forgot to say that in 1958, 
1959, 1960 and 1961, his party had the opportunity to 
revenge itself for the lack of concern of the present gov- 
ernment. But, as the saying goes, Rome was not built in a 
day. It is up to all of us to keep on fighting for complete 
equality for women. 

With regard to the waiting period for women who 
become ill, as far as unemployment insurance benefits are 
concerned they will enjoy the same status as men. 


I do not have much else to add save perhaps that, to my 
mind, it is not absolutely necessary for us to request the 
appearance of the representatives of all the departments 
affected by this bill. They have work to do in their respec- 
tive offices. Finally, I do not feel the bill requires referral 
to committee. I would not say, as one of my colleagues did, 
that the bill is simple—he got knocked for that—I would 
say instead that it is complex but that honourable senators 
understand it in spite of that. I therefore move second 
reading of the bill. 


@ (1530) 
[English } 
Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read a third time? 


Senator Denis moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 
Motion agreed to. 


THE ECONOMY 
ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 

Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honour- 
able Senator Lamontagne, P.C., calling the attention 
of the Senate to the state of the Canadian economy.— 
(Honourable Senator Carter). 


Senator Carter: Stand until later this day. 
Order stands. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I beg leave to 
revert to notices of motion. 


Senator Flynn: For what purpose? 
Senator Langlois: To give notice. 
Senator Flynn: Notice of what? 
Senator Langlois: A notice of motion. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable sena- 
[Kol 


Senator Flynn: No. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I move that the 
Senate do now adjourn until 8 o’clock this evening. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Perrault, P.C., seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor Langlois, that the Senate do now adjourn to reas- 
semble at approximately 8 o’clock this evening. Oh, the 
adjournment should be during pleasure. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I want to speak on 
this motion, because it is not a mere motion for adjourn- 
ment. I want to put on the record that this motion is a 
blackmailing tactic, in view of the fact that nobody is 
ready to speak now. We have exhausted all the items on 
the Order Paper and there is no reason for the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate until 8 o’clock tonight. We could not do 
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anything except with leave of the Senate at 8 o’clock, 
because, as I say, we have exhausted all the items except 
the one involving Senator Desruisseaux. If Senator Des- 
ruisseaux says he is prepared to speak now, I agree, but it 
is purely a matter of tactics on the part of the government. 
As far as I am concerned I am willing to come back at 8 
o’clock, and if you are willing, all of you, to submit to that 
kind of way of dealing with the Senate, it is up to you. You 
can come and listen to a speech that you could have 
listened to this afternoon. If that is the way you want 
things to be done, let the motion carry. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the Leader of 
the Opposition demonstrated earlier today his expertise in 
the area of blackmail. Earlier, a matter of some importance 
to this country was delayed by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, and presumably by some of his colleagues. I refer to 
the consideration of interim supply. 


It should be recalled that a full opportunity was accord- 
ed to honourable senators to attend meetings of the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on National Finance to discuss the 
estimates on which the interim supply motion is based. 
Neither has there been any effort on the part of the 
government to withhold information, nor has there been 
any attempt to frustrate the established right of the Oppo- 
sition to have information in this chamber. Yet we 
experienced the completely predictable delaying tactics by 
the Honourable Leader of the Opposition, who gave us a 
demonstration this afternoon of what he considers the 
rules of the Senate to be. 


Senator Flynn: What are you trying to do? 


Senator Perrault: I want to tell the Leader of the 
Opposition that the proposal to meet this evening repre- 
sents cognizance on the part of the government that 
towards the end of the week we may be extremely busy in 
this place, because we have a responsibility to this country 
to make sure this interim supply measure is given fair 
consideration and is dealt with properly by this house. We 
want to clear as many items as possible from the agenda so 
that we can get at this important business, which may 
take a considerable amount of time in view of the tactics 
employed by the Leader of the Opposition this afternoon. 


Senator Flynn: Oh, please! 


Senator Perrault: There is full intention on the part of 
this government to make sure that public business is dealt 
with expeditiously and fairly, and we are not going to 
yield to the procedural ploys of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion today. 


I said earlier that it may well be necessary for the 
chamber to consider whether it wishes to meet on Satur- 
day of this week, and possibly Monday and Tuesday next, 
if necessary. The government is fully prepared to do that 
if the public interest warrants it. 

@ (1540) 


Senator Flynn: Why are we sitting tonight? The Hon- 
ourable Leader of the Government did not say a word 
about that. Why? What he said was not relevant to the 
motion to adjourn to 8 o’clock. 


Senator Perrault: If the Honourable Leader of the 
Opposition has listened carefully, he would know that I 
stated that we were going to deal with as many items as 


[Senator Flynn.] 


possible, and that it is Senator Desruisseaux’s intention to 
speak this evening, which is a right he chooses to exercise 
and I give him full marks for it. 


Senator Flynn: He was willing to speak this afternoon, 
and you know that very well. 


Senator Perrault: I want to remind the Honourable the 
Leader of the Opposition that there is that matter of 
procedure, and that we have a committee on the Rules of 
the Senate sitting this afternoon. He is the one who has 
been making the case up to this time that unfortunately 
too many of the standing committees of the Senate are 
meeting while the house is sitting. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, before we 
resume other debates I want to clarify one point. First, I 
am at the disposal of the Senate, the Leader of the Gov- 
ernment and the Leader of the Opposition as to when I 
make my speech. Is it material that I make it now, or make 
it later? I have received notice that the Rules Committee is 
sitting shortly after the Senate rises. My speech will take 
about one hour. 


Senator Flynn: That gives you ample time to make it 
now. 


Senator Desruisseaux: But, as I said, I am at the dispos- 
al of the Senate. 


Senator Perrault: May I suggest, in order to give the 
honourable senator a fair-hearing, because it is obvious 
that this is an important speech—important to all honour- 
able senators no matter on which side of the house they 
sit—that it be made later this day. 


Senator Argue: With respect, may I suggest that Sena- 
tor Desruisseaux is likely to get a more attentive hearing 
now than he is likely to get at 8 o’clock. 


Senator Langlois: But the Rules Committee is sitting. 


Senator Argue: I am a member of the Rules Committee, 
and it was decided that we would meet this afternoon 
immediately upon the adjournment of the Senate. My wife 
and I had a conversation on the telephone, and I told her I 
might not be ready for dinner until after 6 o’clock because 
meetings of the Rules Committee have at times gone on 
after 6 o’clock. But I think Senator Desruisseaux’s speech 
is likely to be very important, and I should think that it 
might be made now. 


Senator Perrault: I think it might be appropriate to vote 
on the adjournment motion. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, we have had a 
debate on the motion to adjourn, which is unusual, and the 
motion now is to adjourn until 8 o’clock. I was surprised at 
the vehemence of the attack made by the Leader of the 
Government on the Leader of the Opposition. The Leader 
of the Government appears to have forgotten that all the 
Leader of the Opposition was seeking to do was to have 
the Senate adhere to its rules. Surely when the Leader of 
the Opposition, for whom the rules are meant to be a 
protection, rises and asks that the rules of this place be 
obeyed, I suggest that he should not be subjected to the 
kind of attack made on him and the specific allegation 
against him personally of blackmail. Apart from the fact 
that the word is not considered appropriate for parliamen- 
tary usage— 
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Senator Perrault: I want to remind the honourable 
senator that the word “blackmail” was first employed by 
his leader, and admittedly it is unparliamentary for that 
word to be employed here. 


Senator Grosart: If the Leader of the Government 
wishes to interrupt me again, I suggest that he should ask 
permission in the usual way, and keep that particular rule 
at least even if he does not intend to keep any others. If he 
had listened to me carefully he would have heard me refer 
to the use of the word “blackmail” as specifically directed 
to a senator. The Leader of the Opposition did not direct it 
to any senator. It was a general comment on the tactics 
from the other side. There is a vast difference between the 
two, and if the Leader of the Government looks up the 
authorities he will find that that distinction is made. My 
objection was that this was a personal accusation against 
the Leader of the Opposition of using blackmail. He did 
not make that accusation towards any individual senator. 


Senator Langlois: Yes, he did. 


Senator Grosart: We will see. My recollection is that he 
did not. He was not referring directly to any particular 
senator at the time. 


Senator Langlois: You have a very accommodating 
memory. 


Senator Grosart: Well, all our memories are accom- 
modating; that is what they are for. They are intended to 
accommodate us in remembering what was said and in 
attempting to reproduce it. I do not see anything wrong in 
having an accommodating memory. In fact, I am glad I 
have one. Sometimes I wish the Deputy Leader of the 
Government had an accommodating memory himself. 


Senator Perrault: May I ask the Deputy Leader of the 
Opposition a question? 


Senator Grosart: Of course. 


Senator Perrault: This is the essence of the problem 
before the Senate. The Leader of the Opposition would 
like to have the question of interim supply referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on National Finance. He 
states that there are certain questions which he would like 
to have asked at that committee meeting, and that he 
would like to have the Minister of Finance or his repre- 
sentative at that meeting. Now, we have in this house a 
rule— 


Senator Grosart: Is this a speech? 


Senator Perrault: May I ask my question? We have rule 
67(h) which specifically states: 

The Senate Committee on National Finance, com- 
posed of twenty members, five of whom shall consti- 
tute a quorum, to which shall be referred on motion 
all bills, messages, petitions, inquiries— 

And so on. If the Leader of the Opposition is so anxious to 
get this matter before the National Finance Committee, I 
invite him to make a motion in this house and have this 
house vote on the motion. But no, his proposal, in fact— 
and it is so obvious to all of us who occupy any section of 
the house—is that he wants to have the government make 
that motion. He wants us to bring the question of interim 
supply before the National Finance Committee. May I 
invite the Official Opposition at this point to advance a 


motion at the appropriate time to refer the matter of 
interim supply to the National Finance Committee. We 
can then vote on the matter in this chamber, and dispose 
of the question. 


Senator Flynn: That question is directed to me? 


Senator Perrault: It is directed to both the Deputy 
Leader and the Leader of the Opposition. 


Senator Grosart: I must say it is one of the most 
extraordinary interventions I have heard made on the 
excuse of asking a question. I remind the Leader of the 
Government that I rose only to protest the vehemence of 
the attack made on the Leader of the Opposition who 
asked nothing more—whatever the purpose may be—than 
that the Senate adhere to its rules in this specific matter. 


Senator McDonald: May I ask the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion a question? To what rule are we referring? 


Senator Grosart: The rule requiring two days’ notice 
between first and second reading. 


Senator McDonald: But leave can be asked, and you can 
give leave. 


Senator Grosart: Yes, but the request for leave is a 
request to suspend the rule. 


Senator McDonald: That is not very proper? 


Senator Grosart: Of course it is, and it is equally proper 
for the Leader of the Opposition or anybody else to say, “I 
will not give leave to suspend the rule.” I think it is about 
time we started keeping our rules here. 


Senator McDonald: And nobody is arguing that. But 
now there is a proposal that this house should sit later this 
day. Let us get on with the question, and let us find out 
whether we are going to sit later this day or not. There is 
no rule that says we cannot sit later this day. 


Senator Flynn: No, but this irrelevance was brought in 
by the Leader of the Government when he started to 
discuss the problem of the refusal to proceed with Bill 
C-62. That was the irrelevancy on the motion. 

Since the Leader of the Government asked me the ques- 
tion as to why we do not put the motion to refer the bill to 
a committee, I say to the Leader of the Government that if 
he allows his supporters a free vote on that question, then 
I will do it. But if he is going to use once again the 
argument of Senator Langlois that it is contrary to our 
rules to refer an appropriation bill to the National Finance 
Committee, then I shall not make the motion. He is just 
saying, “Put your neck on the block and I will cut off your 
head.” 


Senator McDonald: Honourable senators, may I ask 
those on the other side of the house, then, why they do not 
go to the Rules Committee that is going to meet this 
afternoon when the Senate rises, and have rule 67(h) 
changed in such a way that it will direct that these bills be 
referred to committee. 


Senator Flynn: That is not the point. 


Senator McDonald: It is the point. 
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Senator Flynn: It is not the point at all. The question is 
whether we want to come back tonight to listen to the 
speech to be given by Senator Desruisseaux rather than 
listening to it now. Even if we return tonight it will not 
change anything because the only thing we will be able to 
deal with will be the speech of Senator Desruisseaux, 
unless there is unanimous consent to suspend the rules 
and revert to the items that the Leader of the Government 
wanted the Senate to deal with today. 

@ (1550) 

Senator Perrault: May I say to the honourable Leader 
of the Opposition that he is well aware, as are other 
senators, that the very essence of the problem is the 
interpretation of rule 67 (1)(h)—a rule, in fact, that is 
under consideration by the Standing Committee on Stand- 
ing Rules and Orders, which is now urgently waiting to 
enter into its deliberations on the subject. 


Senator Flynn: Well, put the motion. 


Senator Perrault: Yet the Opposition leader suggests 
that instead we should have Senator Desruisseaux speak 
at the present time, indeed frustrating the attempts of the 
Rules Committee to meet to help clarify the meaning of 
the rule. 


Senator Flynn: You have been a joker up to now. 


Senator Grosart: Do you mean that the Rules Commit- 
tee can change the rules? 


Senator Flynn: That is a joke. You are not saying that 
seriously, are you? 


Senator Perrault: I am very serious. 
Senator Langlois: Question. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable sena- 
tors, that the Senate do now adjourn during pleasure, to 
reconvene at the call of the bell at approximately 8 o’clock 
tonight? 

Senator Flynn: On division. 

The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 8 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, this afternoon 
an important question relating to the federal excise tax on 
gasoline— 


Senator Flynn: Order. I want to raise a point of order 
first. 


Senator Perrault: I hope you have a point of order. 


Senator Flynn: I think I have. 

Honourable senators, I think the sitting of the Senate 
tonight is entirely out of order. Rule 45 of the Rules of the 
Senate provides: 

(1) One day’s notice shall be given of any of the 
following motions... 

(g) for an adjournment of the Senate, other than the 

ordinary daily adjournment under 46(r) or that 

under rules 13, 36(1), 46(f), 46(g). 


[Senator Flynn.] 


Honourable senators will remember that the motion was 
that the Senate do adjourn until later today—that is, until 
8 o’clock—which is not an ordinary adjournment of the 
Senate and does not come under any of the other daily 
adjournments provided for here. 


No leave was asked for; the motion was put without 
leave having been asked for. I think you will have to 
excuse us if we seem to detect a note of ingenuity on the 
part of the government leader or his deputy, but the fact is 
that one day’s notice was required for that adjournment 
motion because it was not the ordinary adjournment of 
the Senate. 


Let me refer you to the rules. Rule 46(r) says that no 
notice is required for the ordinary adjournment of the 
Senate at the close of the business of the day. That is the 
usual adjournment, but rule 13 states: 


Unless otherwise ordered, when the Senate 
adjourns on Friday, it shall stand adjourned until the 
Monday following. 


Obviously, that does not cover the present problem. 
Rule 36(1) states: 


When a question is under debate a motion shall not 
be received unless to amend it, to refer it to a commit- 
tee, to postpone it to a certain day, for the previous 
question, or for the adjournment of the Senate. 


That is, for the ordinary adjournment of the Senate. Obvi- 
ously, again, that does not cover the motion which was put 
to the Senate this afternoon. 


Rule 46(f) states that no notice is required “for the 
adjournment of the Senate, while a question is under 
discussion.” There was no question under discussion at 
that time. 


Finally, rule 46(g) states that no notice is required: 


(g) for the adjournment of the Senate for the pur- 
poses of raising a question of urgent public impor- 
tance (which the mover shall state on rising to speak) 
before the House proceeds to the orders of the day. 


Under our rules, therefore, the motion which was put to 
the Senate this afternoon required one day’s notice, with- 
out which it was entirely irregular unless it had the 
unanimous consent of the Senate. Unanimous consent was 
not asked for; therefore, unanimous consent was not 
given. Therefore, I state that the Senate is sitting 
irregularly. 


Honourable senators may suggest that this is only a 
procedural problem, but one must realize that the Senate, 
as a rule, does not sit on Wednesday evenings. Conse- 
quently, there are honourable senators who, taking it for 
granted that the Senate would not be sitting tonight, are 
not here. Those senators should be aware of what trans- 
pires tonight. It is not only a question of listening to 
Senator Desruisseaux; there may be other questions put 
later on. Therefore, because of these special circumstances, 
I consider that the Senate is not sitting regularly, but is 
sitting illegally, and that the only motion that could be put 
at the time we adjourned was for an adjournment of the 
Senate until tomorrow morning at 2 o’clock. 

@ (2010) 


Senator Perrault: Tomorrow morning at 2 o’clock? 
Senator Flynn: Or tomorrow afternoon, if you prefer. 
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Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I am speaking 
to the point of order. I find it is being raised belatedly, 
since it was not made this afternoon. If I recall correctly 
what my honourable friend on the other side said, it was 
that he agreed to the adjournment. 


Senator Flynn: No. 


Senator Langlois: You can say whatever you like. The 
record will speak for itself. 


Senator Perrault: “It is all right with me,” you said. 


Senator Flynn: I said, “On division.” 
motion. 


I opposed the 


Senator Langlois: You did not raise the point of order 
then. You are doing it too late now. I should address 
myself to the Chair. I should not fall into this habit you 
have of speaking directly to individual senators. I am 
falling too easily into the bad example that you constantly 
give in this respect. 


Madam Speaker, this matter should have been raised 
this afternoon. It was not raised, and the adjournment was 
quite in order. It was a normal adjournment. When the 
Senate adjourns in the afternoon, it adjourns for that day 
unless there is a special motion to meet at 8 o’clock, and 
then the next day it meets at 2 o’clock. The motion was to 
adjourn until 8 o’clock this evening. 


There is another matter I wish to mention while I am 
speaking to the point of order. This afternoon my honour- 
able friend was very critical of the fact that a very impor- 
tant question was put to the Leader of the Government in 
this house on the budget, and that there was no answer 
readily available. Tonight the Leader of the Government 
in the Senate is ready to answer this very important 
question that was raised by Senator Manning, and now the 
Leader of the Opposition objects. Where is the so-called 
urgency? Why did it exist this afternoon, but does not 
exist now? 


Senator Flynn: I object— 


Senator Langlois: You have had your turn to speak. 
Will you now let me speak? 


Senator Flynn: You are not speaking on the point of 
order. What you are saying is irrelevant. 


Senator Langlois: We have a Speaker here. Will you 
please address her? 


Senator Flynn: No. 
Senator Langlois: No? 


Senator Flynn: In the Senate we do not address the 
Speaker, if my honourable friend wants to know. We 
address honourable senators. 


Senator Langlois: As a group, not each one individually. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, at the end 
of the sitting this afternoon I said the following: 

Is it agreed, honourable senators, that the Senate do 
now adjourn during pleasure, to reconvene at the call 
of the bell at approximately 8 o’clock tonight? 

It was therefore not a regular adjournment; it was only an 
adjournment during pleasure. 
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In my opinion this sitting is perfectly in order. We are 
now resuming this afternoon’s sitting. It is not a distinct 
sitting. 


Senator Flynn: Madam Speaker, I would have thought 
that you would permit honourable senators other than the 
deputy leader and myself to express their views on this. I 
think you are a little hasty in making a decision. 


Senator Langlois: And you are a little hasty in getting 
up while Her Honour is speaking. You are not allowed to 
rise while Her Honour the Speaker is on her feet. 


Senator Flynn: She had sat down. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, it is obvious 
that the Leader of Her Majesty’s Loyal Opposition is in 
rather a testy mood this evening. May I suggest to him, 
however, that in speaking on behalf of his worthy group in 
this chamber he stated, just prior to the adjournment this 
afternoon, that he would be quite willing to hear the 
speech of Senator Desruisseaux this evening. 


Senator Flynn: I said this afternoon. 


Senator Perrault: It is a matter of the Hansard record of 
the proceedings of this chamber. There may have been an 
agonizing reappraisal on the part of the Leader of the 
Opposition over the dinner hour, but the point of the 
matter is that he did not register any objection at the time. 
Indeed, he gave every encouragement to Senator Desruis- 
seaux to come this evening, and give what will be an 
important speech on certain fiscal and financial matters. 
While I hesitate to suggest it, it appears that this may 
almost be an attempt to frustrate the activities of this 
house. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I rise on the 
point of order that has been raised by the Leader of the 
Opposition. The point is whether the Senate is properly 
constituted at this time. That, as I understand it, is the 
only question before us. The Leader of the Opposition has 
read rule 45, as follows: 


(1) One day’s notice shall be given— 
That is imperative. ‘ 
—of any of the following motions... 


(g) for an adjournment of the Senate, other than the 
ordinary daily adjournment under 46(r)— 


The Leader of the Opposition has also dealt with the 
other exceptions under rules 13, 36(1), 46(f) and 46(g), 
none of which obviously applies. 

Thus, honourable senators, as I understand it, the only 
question before the Senate at the moment is whether we 
are properly constituted to sit at this time. It has been 
argued that the Leader of the Opposition did not on such 
and such an occasion object; that he encouraged this or 
that. I do not agree with those statements, but they are 
completely irrelevant anyway. It does not matter what the 
Leader of the Opposition did or did not agree to do. That is 
not the matter we are considering at this time. The matter 
now before us is strictly whether under our rules we are 
properly constituted to sit, and if we are not properly 
constituted to sit, we cannot deal with any business. 
Surely that is a matter that must be decided either by the 
Senate or, in the last analysis, by Her Honour the Speaker. 
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It seems to me that rule 45(1)(g) is as plain as words can 
be that there must be one day’s notice for an adjournment 
of the Senate—and that was a motion for the Senate to 
adjourn until 8 o’clock—other than the ordinary daily 
adjournment under 46(r), which it was not; under rule 13, 
which it was not; under rule 36(1), which it was not; under 
rule 46(f) which it was not; or under rule 46(g), which it 
was not. 


So, honourable senators, unless somebody can bring 
forward some information or some other rule which would 
properly constitute this particular sitting to do business, 
then I suggest we take some other measures to get our- 
selves out of this situation. 


Senator Perrault: You are challenging the Speaker’s 
ruling? 


Senator Grosart: No, I am not, because the Speaker has 
not indicated a ruling. It would not be improper to chal- 
lenge the ruling of the Speaker, but I am not doing that. I 
do not believe the Speaker made a ruling. Her Honour the 
Speaker began, and the Leader of the Opposition rose and 
suggested that there might be other honourable senators 
who wished to comment on the point of order, whereupon 
Madam Speaker quite properly resumed her seat and did 
not finish giving her ruling. My understanding of the 
situation is that Her Honour accepted the position taken 
by the Leader of the Opposition that there might be 
further discussion by other honourable senators on this 
point of order. 


I regret some of the allegations that have been tossed 
back and forth in this matter, and I repeat what I said 
earlier, that as far as I know the only position being taken 
by us on this side, as expressed by the Leader of the 
Opposition, is that we would like to see in this case the 
Senate keeping its rules remembering, I hope, that gener- 
ally speaking rules are made for the protection of minority 
groups. Otherwise as the great Edward Bok once said, 
every important breach of freedom, individual or collec- 
tive, began with a breach of procedure. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I merely want to 
point out the problem that was raised, and that is that the 
adjournment until later this day is not provided for in the 
rules except in rule 45. I say that because rule 12 which 
deals with evening sittings says: 


@ (2020) 


If, at six o’clock in the afternoon, the business be 
not concluded, the Speaker or the Chairman of the 
committee leaves the chair until eight o’clock— 

There is no motion. The rule continues: 
—the mace being left on or under the table, as the case 
may be: Provided that, if at the said time, a division 
has been ordered— 

Which is not the case, of course. 
—the Speaker or the chairman shall not leave the 
chair until such division has been taken and any 
formal business immediately consequent thereon has 
been completed. 

So an adjournment during pleasure cannot take place 
unless there is unanimous consent, which unanimous con- 
sent was neither requested nor given. 


{Senator Grosart.] 


The Hon. the Speaker: Do other honourable senators 
wish to offer opinions on this subject? 


Senator Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, I was 
tempted to give my opinion, but I feel that I am involved 
in a different way and, therefore, I will make no comment. 
As far as I am concerned, as I said this afternoon, I am 
prepared to deliver my speech now, or when the time for it 
comes. 


Senator Walker: Honourable senators, I respectfully 
suggest that when Her Honour the Speaker gives her 
ruling there be no further discussion, one way or the 
other. 


Senator Flynn: No; we will move the adjournment of 
the Senate. 


Senator Langlois: Is this a warning to your own side? 
Senator Walker: Oh, no; I am just a friendly person. 
Senator Perrault: We know that. 


Senator Rowe: Honourable senators, I was not here at 
the time of adjournment to hear whatever took place this 
afternoon. It might be proper at this time for Her Honour 
the Speaker to declare a five- or ten-minute recess in order 
that she may take cognizance of the situation. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Would honourable senators 
agree to this? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
@ (2030) 


The Hon. the Speaker: Order. Honourable senators, I 
have listened with great interest to the remarks of honour- 
able senators on the point of order raised by the Honour- 
able Senator Flynn. I would like to repeat what I said a 
few minutes ago regarding the nature of the adjournment 
this afternoon. This afternoon’s adjournment was an 
adjournment during pleasure, which does not require 
unanimous consent, a majority vote being sufficient. 
When I asked before the adjournment, “Is it your pleasure, 
honourable senators, that the Senate do now adjourn 
during pleasure?” the Leader of the Opposition said “On 
division,” thereby acknowledging that unanimous consent 
was not required. 

There are many precedents in this regard. This after- 
noon’s adjournment was not a regular adjournment and 
rule 45, in my opinion, does not apply. It was merely an 
adjournment during pleasure. Therefore, I rule that the 
point of order is not well taken and that this evening’s 
sitting is not irregular. 


THE BUDGET 
SPECIAL EXCISE TAX ON GASOLINE—QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Leave having been given to revert to Question Period: 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I asked for 
leave to revert to Question Period to answer a rather 
important question which was asked by Senator Manning 
earlier today. 

While I am on my feet, may I express the hope that we 
can develop a new spirit of friendship and conciliation in 
the chamber after the rather difficult events of the day. 
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Senator Flynn: You do your share. 


Senator Perrault: I will do my share. 


At this afternoon’s sitting of the Senate I was asked 
several questions by Senator Manning regarding the fed- 
eral excise tax of 10 cents a gallon on gasoline to be used 
for private cars and other personal uses that was 
announced in the budget brought down last Monday night 
by the Minister of Finance, the Honourable John Turner. 


Senator Manning asked at what point in the marketing 
process this excise tax becomes payable. I am informed 
that the tax will be payable by any manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or importer of gasoline on all their sales of gasoline 
other than those made to other refiners. The manufactur- 
er, producer or importer will pay the excise tax before it is 
sold by retailers to consumers. Refunds on gasoline pur- 
chases for exempt purposes, such as use in commercial, 
industrial, resource and government sectors, will be pro- 
vided through a refund claim procedure to be supported by 
receipts submitted to the Department of National 
Revenue. 

Senator Manning also asked for information regarding 
the precise time the excise tax would become payable at 
retail outlets. I am informed that all retail outlets selling 
gasoline at the pumps on a consignment basis were to 
collect the excise tax from customers on all sales after 
midnight Monday, June 23, 1975. 


Those outlets which are called ‘‘manufacturers’ outlets”, 
or outlets which do not pay for gas deliveries—for exam- 
ple, wholesalers—must collect the tax from the same time 
budget night, and are responsible to make remittances 
thereof to the Department of National Revenue. Other 
gasoline outlets—for example, contract garages and own- 
er-operated gas stations—which pay for their gas as 
received cannot raise their prices to reflect the excise tax 
of 10 cents a gallon until future detiveries begin at the 
increased price which includes the special excise tax at the 
refiner’s level. 


I trust that the foregoing information adequately 
answers the questions asked by Senator Manning. 


THE ECONOMY 
DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honour- 
able Senator Lamontagne, P.C., calling the attention 
of the Senate to the state of the Canadian economy.— 
(Honourable Senator Carter). 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, I understand that 
Senator Desruisseaux is prepared to proceed, and I am 
willing to yield the floor to him. 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Senator Flynn: On division. 


Hon. Paul Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, after 
hearing what has been said here today I feel that I may 
deceive you a little in what I have to say. However, I will 
do what I can in expressing my views on the speech of 
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Senator Lamontagne and the important subject that he 
raised. 
[Translation] 

Honourable senators, let me say, first of all, that it is 
unfortunate that my intentions were misinterpreted on 


Tuesday, June 16, when I moved the adjournment of the 
debate following Senator Lamontagne’s speech, though I 
took care to specify that I was doing so in case some other 
honourable senators wished to express their views before 
me. That outstanding speech on the state of the Canadian 
economy, because of its importance and _ timeliness, 
deserved well- prepared comments. To my mind, the two 
days of sittings preceding Mr. Turner’s budget speech did 
not give us enough time to prepare ourselves. 

It would have been most useful for the Senate had our 
colleague’s excellent speech been delivered a few weeks 
earlier. This, of course, would have allowed more senators 
to express their views. The topic discussed by our col- 
league remains, nonetheless, very timely, and in fact goes 
way beyond the budget speech. 


For my part, having had time to make a proper analysis 
of the views expressed by Senator Lamontagne, and 
having read the contents of the budget speech, I feel more 
at ease to speak intelligently and seriously on the matter. 


It is a pleasurable and informative experience to hear an 
economist of Senator Lamontagne’s experience and 
knowledge speak on the state of the Canadian economy. 


In the vast world of economics, Senator Lamontagne 
belongs to a school of thought that is respected, in which 
he has considerable influence and has acquired an appre- 
ciable group of disciples. I congratulate him on his excel- 
lent speech. 

[English | 

At the outset, let me say now that I find myself in 
agreement with a good part of Senator Lamontagne’s con- 
structive economic views, especially inasmuch as I find 
they are meant to be applied to our economy now. 


There is no necessity to restate, underline or discuss the 
historical Canadian economic background. Senator 
Lamontagne has been factual and thorough. I do not 
believe that his speech, important as it is and made just a 
few days before the Minister of Finance’s speech, or the 
speeches of the other senators on this subject, in any way 
affected and changed the economic views of the Minister 
of Finance. 


Almost everyone agrees that one of the most important 
economic areas to be considered in the next few years is 
that surrounding the problem of inflation. It has been the 
subject of a great many controversial views expressed in 
the last two years. Even the best of the world’s economists 
have been unable to find a solution to this problem. 
Regardless of whether the country’s economy is fully con- 
trolled, partly controlled or not controlled at all, the prob- 
lem remains universal. 

@ (2040) 

It is a fact that Canada has enjoyed over the last few 
years one of the lowest rates of inflation on record in the 
world. I would like with your permission, to place on 
Hansard, as though it had been read at this time, a recent 
comparative table of the inflation rate of 14 industrialized 
countries. This is taken from Les Affaires of May 26, 1975. 
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The figures speak for themselves, and need no further 
comment. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it agreed 
that the table be printed in Hansard at this point? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
[Translation] 


Consumer Prices 
Variations (%) in relation with variations (%) compared with previous period 
(not seasonally adjusted) 


Twelve 

months 

Average Annual rate ending 

1962-72 1973 1974 Mar. 75 
Canada Shs) 7.6 10.9 AES 
United States B38 6.2 11.0 10.3 
Japan dei) Uy 24.5 14.2 

Australia 3.4 OES LSyel! 2a) 

New Zealand Sal 8.3 11.0 12.6(a) 
France 4.4 Veo Nod IWS 
Germany 3) 6.9 720 5.9 
Italy 4.3 10.8 19.1 20.3 
United Kingdom 4.9 SD 16.0 Dale? 
Belgium 3.8 7.0 12a 14.4 
Luxembourg 3.4 6.1 DES OS 
The Netherlands 5.4 8.0 9.6 10.3 
Denmark 6.0 3) 5s 13.4 

Ireland 5.8 11.4 lWeO 23.8(a) 
Total OECD (d) B29 7.9 13.4 12.2 
OECD Europe (d) 4.5 8.6 3h 1226 
EEC enlarge 4.2 8.1 VET 3.3) 


(a) Up to last period for which figures are available 
(b) 4th Quarter 
(c) Ist Quarter 


Monthly rate 


Oct. Nov. Dec Jan. Feb. Mar 
0.9 1.1 1.0 0.5 0.8 0.5 
0.9 0.8 OM 0.5 0.7 0.4 
23 OR 0.4 0.5 0.3 1.0 
1.2(b) 1.1(c) 
1.1(b) AC) 
je? 0.9 0.8 et 0.8 0.8 
0.5 0.7 0.3 0.9 OFS OES 
eS) 1.9 0.8 3 eS 0.1 
2.0 1.8 eS 2.6 hey 2.0 
0.9 ileal 0.7 1.1 ea 0.7 
0.9 1.1 0.8 0.7 1eS 0.7 
1-3} 0.7 0.4 0.9 0.3 1S 
1.3 1.4 0.6 0.1 0.3 0.8 
1.5(b) - DAC) 
Ly IFO 0.8 0.8 0.8 0.7 
eS eS 0.9 1.4 1.0 0.9 
ibe} 2 0.8 1.4 1.0 0.9 


(d) Adjusted by private consumption for 1973 at 1973 exchange rates 


[English | 

Senator Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, the Minis- 
ter of Finance consulted, in these recent months, Canadian 
leaders who are connected with labour and industry, and 
also the best economists and financial advisers. He also 
examined what has been done in other countries to fight 
inflation. The minister met, in most cases, with confused 
and varied economic views, and with controversial 
suggestions. 


There was in Canada a general resistance, and even 
pressure, against restraints and economic controls of 
wages and prices from business, from labour, from an 
important school of government advisers and analysts, 
and from many reputable economists, although the OECD 
would have liked to have seen controls of wages and prices 
in Canada according to an article published in the Finan- 
cial Times of June 23. 


In evaluating these views, the Minister of Finance had 
an important advantage. He was in a strategic position 
with the international monetary policymakers who are 
trying to forge durable monetary rules for our nations. 
There should be less mistakes of the type mentioned by 
Senator Lamontagne made in Canada than elsewhere. 
Canada is now at another turning point of its economy 
and is now definitely moving into the economic recovery 
which Senator Lamontagne and the Honourable Mr. 


{Senator Desruisseaux.] 


Turner recognized, and which we already find under way 
in the European industrial countries. 


I agree with Senator Lamontagne when he says that it is 
not the time in Canada to apply controls, voluntary or 
otherwise, on prices and wages. To me, controls in any 
form and at any time can only be used in cases of extreme 
emergency, such as in time of war when countries find 
themselves with closed frontiers. They have no place in 
our economy of the next few years, and I am glad the 
possibility of them here has been discarded for the time 
being. 

In relation to the world economic situation, Canada’s 
rate of growth in GNP was comparatively acceptable in 
1974. In the first months of 1975, there were signs that its 
growth will continue, even though at an appreciably 
decreased rate. Most of the cyclical downturn took place 
earlier and more markedly in other countries of the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development, 
and also more particularly in the United States, than in 
Canada. Canada felt the full effect of this large and rapid 
downturn. On the one hand Canadian exports declined 
while, on the other, Canadian foreign trade deficits rose 
sharply with all the attendant bad effects. 


This severe deterioration in the foreign sector converted 
a last strong domestic demand into a much lower rate of 
growth in real gross national product. Prices rose in 
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Canada just as they did in the OECD countries, but they 
did so at a slightly lower rate which spotlighted the 
inflation problem being experienced in Canada. 


In my opinion, one nation alone—certainly not one of 
our scale of wealth and population—could never perform 
the miracles necessary to arrest a universal trend like the 
rate of growth of inflation. Canada could scarcely hope to 
achieve more in that respect than any of the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain, which are now going through the 
economic inflationary phases previously experienced by 
other countries. 


I think it is valid for Canada to adopt the position that it 
is prudent to follow the present general universal infla- 
tionary economic trend, rather than to try going it alone, 
standing aloof or retaining a rigid, highly valued currency 
in a stagnant wage and price situation. The price of our 
trading goods must be met in terms of the inflated value of 
other currencies of the world, with a concomitant loss by 
them at the exchange level. In my opinion, that involves 
more a matter of balance than anything else, and I believe 
the Minister of Finance and the Cabinet generally have 
understood this, and have perceived it as a working mech- 
anism, while seeing the value of striving to maintain an 
equilibrium which will pay off for Canada. In that respect 
I think more credit must be given to the Cabinet and the 
Minister of Finance than has been the case. Certainly, to 
my way of thinking the federal fiscal budget indicates just 
that. The budget is far from being dull and insignificant 
economically. On the contrary, I predict it will to an 
appreciable extent stimulate a much needed foreign trade. 


In the face of the highly complex economic problems of 
today, I have nothing but respect and admiration for the 
Cabinet’s recent economic achievements and economic 
planning, especially when I see in just what an economic 
mess the United States—with its artificial controls, its 
huge deficit financing and its superabundance of serious 
advisers and renowned economists—finds itself. 


It is important to observe that, regardless of any policy- 
making decision, inflation does not change the real aver- 
age standard of living in an economy which is working 
and producing to capacity. Prices may go up, yes, but, on 
average, there is a parallel rise in production and con- 
sumption per capita. Inflation may have the effect of 
redistributing income, but it does not change that average. 
Anything which gives one person more current consump- 
tion in a full economy must take it from someone else; in a 
depressed economy, that becomes simply destructive. 


It is really a matter of factual observation, together with 
a logical economic deduction, that controls in themselves 
will cause real inflation. We have only to note what 
happened in the United States after the famous Phase II 
and Phase III periods. Obviously, controls lower total 
output, and employment disintegrates gradually as total 
output falls. Shortages are created because increased 
inventories bring about mismatchings. These are the con- 
clusions that I believe can be drawn from the economic 
premises that we now find before us. I believe we are now 
taking these facts into economic consideration in Canada. 
There is more wisdom apparent here than elsewhere. 


@ (2050) 


Strikes generate real inflation. Strikes or work stop- 
pages of any kind reduce the output available for con- 


sumption, and are now having far-reaching effects in our 
economy. Last year they were the highest ever on record 
in Canada, and they coincided with our rate of inflation. 
It is our duty to find the appropriate formula to do away 
with such work stoppages. Up to now, we have done too 
little, and have really avoided this problem. Our econo- 
mists have not studied it enough as an influence on the 
general economy. Nowhere has the current deterioration 
in Canadian economic conditions been more severe than 
in the foreign trade sector. Nowhere else are the policy 
options involved in resolving these difficulties more awk-, 
ward. I have spoken about this already in connection with 
Canadian textiles. I feel it must be studied in depth in 
relation to our economy, as it is a cause of many of our 
economic problems. In the first quarter of the year, Cana- 
da’s deficit jumped to $1.5 billion, over $500 million 
higher than the previous quarter, constituting a trade 
deficit jump of 50 per cent. 


Reductions in foreign trade decrease total output. All 
trade is based on obtaining something in return of greater 
value than the value of that which is sold. Foreign trade, 
therefore, increases the effective supplies obtainable with 
the available employment capacity, and reductions in for- 
eign trade are, to Canadians, reductions in real value of 
employment. The federal fiscal policy is directed towards 
making our export prices more attractive to other nations. 
If this is successful, it will help. 


If our goal is a higher standard of living, increased 
productivity is the price to be paid for it. Increased pro- 
ductivity requires added capital investment per capita. 
Increased capital investment pays off in more output. An 
economist with a lot of commonsense dryly explained, “No 
matter how we describe inflation, we can have no more 
than the total that we produce. Inflation is no more than 
an involuntary division of our common output, call it what 
you will.” This makes sense. 


As we look at the national income and expenditure 
accounts, we note the yearly progressive increases in fed- 
eral, provincial and municipal government expenditures 
and their dramatic progressive increase as a percentage of 
the Canadian gross national product. This is an area in 
which most serious economists agree on the recommenda- 
tions to be made to governments. Usually governments do 
not follow recommendations that they drastically cut their 
spending, which is agreed by all to be a major cause in this 
country of the increased rate of inflation. 


In fact, government expenditures, which include current 
expenditures on goods and services and fixed expendi- 
tures, increased by 11.6 per cent in 1973 and 19.9 per cent 
in 1974. This coincided with the increases in our national 
inflation growth rate. The Minister of Finance is now 
announcing a cut in expenditures of $1 billion on a budget 
of $8 or $9 billion. It is a serious attempt to reduce the rate 
of inflation in Canada. It sets an example. If this policy is 
continued in the next two years, it will pay great divi- 
dends. However, if the overall deficit continues through 
this period to be high, the purpose of the exercise is 
defeated, and I am afraid this is now what is happening to 
Canada. 

A surplus produced by increased taxation of the 
individual Canadian is less desirable, less economically 
productive, than a surplus produced by cutting govern- 
ment expenditures. 
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Professor Von Mises, a universally known economist, 
explains wisely that when countries committed to a pro- 


gram of economic planning are giving their people the — 


illusion of prosperity at the price of liquidation of their 
money reserves, personal or corporate, such as Canada is 
now doing in the attempt to redistribute its wealth, then 
when these are exhausted a great catastrophe is inevi- 
table. Our government is not listening to any such warn- 
ing, I am afraid. 


Professor Meltzer, another universally respected econo- 
mist in his own field, in an interesting article on inflation 
published in Fortune a few months ago, wrote what I 
believe to be words of wisdom. He wrote: 


The cost of getting back to price stability depends 
very much upon what we do to get there. People who 
talk about the very large costs of returning to price 
stability generally talk about returning quickly. 


If we tried to end inflation quickly, we would have 
a major recession that would throw lots of people out 
of work and even so we would fail to get back to price 
stability because we would refuse to pay the cost in 
unemployment and lost production. 


As economists with whom I agree see it, there is a wise, 
moderate and successful way to achieve a reasonable eco- 
nomic balance, especially in time of inflation. This is, first, 
to reduce the growth rate of the money supply gradually 
over a span of years—not the money supply per se but 
rather the growth rate of the money supply. Canada can 
do it with its monetary mechanism. 


Secondly, it is to move from deficit to surplus planning 
in the federal fiscal policy. It has been tried, and it has 
worked very well every time. Any such surplus should 
then be used to retire some of this huge national debt. It 
releases money for new productive investments, and 
replaces very well other artificial money supplies. 


@ (2100) 


Thirdly, it is most important to maintain our system of 
floating exchange rates. This makes sure that the unavoid- 
able effects of the two elements on inflation are fully felt 
here, at home, instead of being offset by the policies of 
other countries. This is most important in our current 
economy. 


It is my assessment that Canadian fiscal policies are 
now generally oriented toward these policies. They are 
bound to better assure the balanced economy we are look- 
ing for. It makes me more confident about the future than 
some of the confusing economic proposals we have heard 
as being the solution. To be sure, we can never be certain 
of the future. We are not alone in the world; we are 
interdependent. We cannot make certain economic moves 
without causing certain economic effects. We know, how- 
ever, that no inflation has been ended in the past without 
there first being some reduction in the rate of growth of 
the money supply. We know we cannot maintain for long a 
low rate of growth of our inflation if we keep repeating 
our large annual government fiscal deficits. The next one 
is now forecasted at some $3.7 billion, I believe—our high- 
estrevier: 

Senator Lamontagne has mentioned the major economic 
error now being committed in the United States regardless 
of a whole regiment of economic advisers. Whatever will 


[Senator Desruisseaux.] 


be done it will, of course, affect the economy of Canada, 
because we are not and never were independent of the 
economic behaviour of the United States. We are highly 
dependent on their trade as 75 per cent of our manufac- 
tured goods that are exported are sold to the United 
States. 


I want to say at this time that I believe strongly that 
there is no place for any form of controlled economy in 
Canada at any time that would place us “in line” with 
those other countries that have not the same economic 
needs or the same economic objectives as developing coun- 
tries have, or as the more highly and more powerful 
industrialized countries have. I believe the free enterprise 
system has proven itself in Canada, and remains the best 
system for us in any circumstances. There is no better 
economic system for Canada. I am glad to see this is 
realized a little more by the government. I believe there is 
still a place for a basic change in federal fiscal policy—a 
real switch from deficit fiscal budgeting to surplus budg- 
etings which can be used to retire some of our enormous 
national debt, thereby releasing money needed for higher 
productive financings that in turn would help to advance 
the Canadian economy to greater heights and greater 
world acceptability. 


I believe there are economic basic reasons to consider 
another major economic problem that we have—to free 
Canadian labour unions from their international and for- 
eign labour union ties.-Foreign union policymakers who 
have been dictating their policies and enforcement for- 
mulas have never responded to true Canadian ideals. 
Their present policies have proven this so many times. We 
must require better accounting and better handling of 
union fees from all union executives. They should be made 
accountable and responsible. Free, secret, individual bal- 
lots on all and every issue should be mandatory in all 
cases. Forced, solicited proxies for votes should be assured 
full, untraceable, secret votes. No convicted criminal, 
blackmailer, arsonist, assaulter, user of violence, inciter to 
violence or treason, no gang rulers so feared by the work- 
ers, their families and their dependents, should at any 
time, directly or indirectly, be allowed to rule, lead, direct 
or dictate to any union or any union local, in any execu- 
tive, consultative or other capacity. 


Adequate legislation should be passed to improve the 
rules for collective bargaining so that it will no longer 
allow, as it does at present, long strikes that are costly for 
labour, industry and governments. The present rules are 
antiquated, erratic and economically ruinous for both 
sides. They are silly, unintelligent, confusing, unrealistic 
and irresponsible in the modern nation we claim to be. 


Although I may differ from some, I think it is important 
for the progressive and healthy growth of the gross na- 
tional product that the federal fiscal and administrative 
policies be so designed as to welcome really productive 
foreign investment from everywhere. There is an immense 
known forecasted gap which we must fill if we want to 
expand our economy. I think, particularly, that the money 
now being funnelled to the oil countries might well 
become, if we allow foreign investment for productive use 
in Canada, the money needed for the coming fantastic 
Canadian economic expansion that may eventually make 
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our country a more independent, and a bigger and more 
serviceable, nation in the industrialized world. 


I think it is urgent, and of national importance, that the 
federal authorities completely reassess their international 
trade policies in the light of what is happening to our 
secondary industries, and in particular to what is happen- 
ing in textiles. The gradual destructiveness of some of our 
foreign trade policies to whole sectors of Canadian indus- 
trial life must be stopped. 


While I agree generally with Senator Lamontagne’s 
views I prefer, because of actual needs, to advocate a 
surplus fiscal budget that would release money to be used 
to reduce our national debt and create productive invest- 
ment funds and more employment. 


@ (2110) 


One of the most complex and acrobatic actions in these 
next few months will be that to re-establish and ensure a 
continuing and growing favourable international trade 
balance, while preserving from deterioration and misery 
Canadian secondary industries and Canadian employ- 
ment, in an economy that may remain stagnant for some 
months to come. 


Before concluding, I want to observe that, in my opin- 
ion, the Minister of Finance did the unavoidable in respect 
to the gasoline taxes he proposed. There was no alterna- 
tive. In any event, and as was mentioned, in most coun- 
tries the average price of the equivalent of a gallon of gas 
in now near $2. The new gasoline prices in Canada will 
still be comparable to American prevailing prices, and will 


be below those of most other countries. The move to 
impose the gasoline tax will be sure to cause new demands 
for increases in transport, bus, railway and air fares and a 
great many other costs connected with oil consumption— 
and this in spite of the fact the industries concerned are 
exempt from the tax. It may even start another round of 
inflation, and in that respect it is most unfortunate. 


I have no intention of elaborating my general views on 
the federal fiscal budget at this time. I have observed the 
negative criticism made by some. I noted that no pro- 
grammed economy budget which made commonsense has 
yet been proposed by anyone as a constructive substitute. 
The recognized militant economists have not come out 
with suggestions that are either clear or constructive. 


I regret that the Minister of Finance did not find it 
possible to cut the fiscal budget to the point of its being a 
surplus budget, or at least a non-deficit budget, which 
would have done much for our fight against inflation. I 
assume that was an impossibility under present condi- 
tions. I reconcile myself to the neutral budget that he 
proposed as being the best that could be constructively 
considered in the circumstances. It was the prudent move 
to make for the next few months. 


I thank Senator Lamontagne for his views on the state 
of the Canadian economy. His speech, in my opinion, was 
an excellent and worthwhile contribution. 


On motion of Senator McDonald, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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APPENDIX 
(See p. 1099) 
CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 


TELEVISION PROGRAM ‘“‘LES BEAUX DIMANCHES’’—REPORT OF 


STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Wednesday, June 18, 1975. 


Pursuant to the Senate order of reference, dated October 
31, 1974, the Standing Committee on Transport and Com- 
munications reviewed the program entitled: “Un Show qui 
m’tente avec du Monde que j’aime” which was part of the 
television series entitled: “Les Beaux Dimanches’”’, broad- 
cast on April 28, 1974, on the French network of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


Order of reference: 
“Extract from the Minutes of the Proceedings of the 
Senate, October 31, 1974: 

The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Denis, P.C:: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Transport 
and Communications be authorized to examine and 
report upon the matter of the program entitled “Les 
Beaux Dimanches”, televised on 28th April, 1974, on 
the French network of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation. 

After debate, and— 
The question being put on the motion, it was— 
Resolved in the affirmative. 


Robert Fortier, 
Clerk of the Senate.” 


As it appears in the Debates of the Senate of October 31, 
1974, the purpose of the motion concerning the order of 
reference was to use this program to allow for a review of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation programming by 
the committee, as far as the achievement of the goals 
aimed at by the Broadcasting Act is concerned. 


Your committee held two study sessions on the review of 
the said program, on November 28, 1974 and February 19, 
1975. At the first sitting, Mr. Laurent Picard, President of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and Mr. Raymond 
David, Vice-President and General Manager, French Ser- 
vices Division were heard as witnesses. Also present at 
that sitting but not heard were: Mr. Ron C. Fraser, Vice- 
President, Corporate Affairs, Assistant to the President; 
Mr. Don MacPherson, Vice-President and General Manag- 
er, English Services Division; Mr. Pierre Desroches, Vice- 
President, Planning; Mr. Denis Harvey, Deputy Assistant 
General Manager, English Services Division; Mr. Jean- 
Marie Dugas, Director of French Television; Mr. Marc Thi- 
bault, Director of Information Programs, French Services 
Division; Mr. Jacques Alleyn, General Counsel. 


During this sitting a videotape of the program was 
shown and a simultaneous translation of the sound track 
was provided for the benefit of the English-speaking 
senators. 


Evidence given by the witnesses from the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation revealed that the text of the 
program had been written by five authors. It was disclosed 
that the text of the program had not been submitted to 
either the programming branch or the officers of the Cor- 


poration for prior approval. The only evaluation made was 
by the Chief of the Variety Section of the Corporation. No 
evidence whatsoever was given that the Corporation had 
exercised any kind of control over the quality of the 
programming, despite the existence of a booklet entitled 
“Program Policy” prepared with the approval of the Board 
of Directors for the guidance of producers, journalists and 
senior officers. At the request of the members of the 
committee, the President of the Corporation made this 
booklet available to the committee. 


Opinions were expressed by members of the committee 
that the program was in very bad taste, that the text 
contained several vulgar, offensive and ambiguous expres- 
sions and that the program was aimed at ridiculing the 
constitutional authority of the country. Further, it 
appeared that the program was aimed at destroying nation- 
al unity by attempting to demonstrate alleged inequality 
of treatment between the diverse ethnic groups of the 
country. In reply, the witnesses from the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation said that it was simply a satire that 
could lead to several interpretations but was altogether 
acceptable if judged in accordance with criteria estab- 
lished in other countries, namely, in Great Britain and 
France. The witnesses were reminded that the program 
had rather to be judged by taking into account the political 
context of Quebec, and that, in this context, the text 
according to some senators contained a separatist message. 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation officers ques- 
tioned the comments of some senators to the effect that the 
program contained a message in favour of separatism. 
However, it is well known that in several instances the 
producers or commentators of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation take undue advantage of their functions to 
propagate separatist ideas. Such an attitude has been 
denounced a number of times. For example, on April 1, 
1975, Mr. Claude Ryan, in an editorial in the newspaper Le 
Devoir from Montreal, referred to the attitude of the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation employees in the fol- 
lowing terms: 


[Translation | 


“In other fields, namely in the broadcasting field, 
Ottawa has accustomed us for a long time to an entire- 
ly different approach; the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, in particular, is an agency which comes 
under the authority of the central government. Yet 
separatism has not found in any other place as in the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation a better means of 
expressing itself as freely. Quite often—without any- 
body from Le Jour having expressed their astonish- 
ment about it—the impression has been created that 
the protagonists of this idea were more _ solidly 
entrenched in the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
than its opponents. Numerous critics, scandalized by 
this fact, have, on several occasions, questioned if it is 
a normal situation that federal funds that support the 
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Canadian Broadcasting Corporation could thus be 
used to destroy Confederation.” 


At the committee sitting on February 19, 1975, the only 
witness heard was Mr. Pierre Juneau, Chairman of the 
Canadian Radio-Television Commission. 


Questioned with respect to section 3 of the Broadcasting 
Act, which sets out the broadcasting policy for Canada, and 
section 16 of the Act, which describes the powers of the 
Commission, Mr. Juneau answered that the Commission, 
in a general manner, was vested with a regulating and 
supervisory power. He added that there seems to be in 
section 3 an insistence on the part of the legislator to make 
the licence owners and not the Canadian Radio-Television 
Commission bear the responsibility for individual pro- 
grams—subject only to generally applicable statutes and 
regulations. 


Mr. Juneau also mentioned Canadian Radio-Television 
Commission Regulation no. 5 which prohibits a station or a 
licence carrier from broadcasting: 

(a) anything contrary to law; 

(b) any abusive comment on any race, religion or 
creed; 

(c) any obscene, indecent or profane language; 


(d) any false or misleading news with the knowledge 
that it is false or misleading. 


With respect to infringements of the regulations and 
related penalties, Mr. Juneau stated that as a first step 
legal action must be taken following any breach of the 
regulations. It is thus the courts that have the responsibili- 
ty of determining the penalty. He added that when the 
Commission finds that the regulations have not been fol- 
lowed, the Commission notifies the station concerned, and 
if there is evidence of negligence or ill-will, it brings the 
matter before the courts. 


To a question pertaining to subparagraph (b) of section 3 
of the Act, Mr. Juneau answered: “I think that the intent of 
the Act was not that the Canadian Radio-Television Com- 
mission express a judgment on each of the radio and 
television programs in Canada.” Later on, Mr. Juneau 
added that it would be contrary to the intent of the Actifa 
public or private network were to have a general editorial 
policy aimed at the destruction of national unity. He also 
stated, in response to a question, that, in his opinion, the 
best way to prevent abuses in the future, would be for the 
public to inform the Canadian Radio-Television Commis- 
sion and Canadian Broadcasting Corporation authorities of 
its disapproval. 


Referring to the matter of Canadian Radio-Television 
Commission intervention, a member of the committee 
asked the following question: “It has been suggested that 
over a long period of time there is an editorial thread that 
runs through the programming, particularly in Quebec, 
with the French network, that leans towards separatism. 
Where there is such a thread, are you dependent upon 
public complaint, or do you have any mechanism that 
monitors to check whether a particular station, a network, 
or any element of the broadcast media coming within your 
purview, is developing a trend of editorial approach that is 
contrary to the mandate for national unity?” In brief, Mr. 
Juneau answered in the following manner: “There is no 


such mechanism. We do not provide systematic supervi- 
sion, if we mean by that that we would have to determine, 
through meticulous calculations, if not mathematical, 
whether there is an imbalance, whether greater importance 
is given to certain views to the detriment of diverging 
opinions.” He added: “I do not mean by that that we should 
not do it”. 


Following this answer by Mr. Juneau, it was pointed out 
to him, that under the mandate of the Canadian Radio- 
Television Commission, it was the Commission’s duty to 


provide a certain degree of supervision, especially when 


national unity is at stake and that in such a case, it would 
be appropriate to set up a permanent mechanism to fill this 
gap. 

It is clearly evident from Mr. Juneau’s statement that 
the Canadian Radio-Television Commission does not exer- 
cise any direct supervision with respect to the quality of 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation or private station pro- 
grams, insofar as the objectives set out in the Broadcasting 
Act and regulations are concerned. Moreover, Mr. Juneau 
admitted that the Canadian Radio-Television Commission 
was not equipped to supervise programs, and acts only 
after having received a complaint. It would appear that the 
Canadian Radio-Television Commission is thus restricting 
its supervisory function, by interpreting too narrowly 
paragraph (c) of section 3 of the Broadcasting Act which 
states that: 

“(c) all persons licensed to carry on broadcasting 
undertakings have a responsibility for programs they 
broadcast but the right to freedom of expression and 
the right of persons to receive programs, subject only 
to generally applicable statutes and regulations, is 
unquestioned;” 


Such an interpretation of the above paragraph is charac- 
terized by Mr. Juneau’s opinion when he adds: 
“The Act clearly states that in those areas there must 
be freedom of speech and, when established, freedom 
of speech inevitably implies abuses.” 


With regard to this attitude of the Canadian Radio- 
Television Commission it is well to note the following 
objectives listed in section 3 of the Broadcasting Act which 
provides for a broadcasting policy for Canada: 


“Tt is hereby declared that: 


(a) broadcasting undertakings in Canada make use 
of radio frequencies that are public property and 
such undertakings constitute a single system, herein 
referred to as the Canadian broadcasting system, 
comprising public and private elements; 


(b) The Canadian broadcasting system should be 
effectively owned and controlled by Canadians so as 
to safeguard, enrich and strengthen the cultural 
political, social and economic fabric of Canada; 


(c) all persons licensed to carry on broadcasting 
undertakings have a responsibility for programs 
they broadcast but the right to freedom of expres- 
sion and the right of persons to receive programs, 
subject only to generally applicable statutes and 
regulations, is unquestioned; 

(d) the programming provided by the Canadian 
broadcasting system should be varied and compre- 
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hensive and should provide reasonable, balanced op- 
portunity for the expression of differing views on 
matters of public concern, and the programming 
provided by each broadcaster should be of high 
standard, using predominantly Canadian creative 
and other resources; 


(g) (iv) the national broadcasting service should 
contribute to the development of national unity and 
provide for a continuing expression of Canadian 
identity; 

(j) the regulation and supervision of the Canadian 
broadcasting system should be flexible and readily 
adaptable to scientific and technical advances; 


and that the objectives of the broadcasting policy for 
Canada enunciated in this section can best be achieved 
by providing for the regulation and supervision of the 
Canadian broadcasting system by a single independent 
public authority.” 


The Canadian Radio-Television Commission was estab- 
lished by Part II of the Broadcasting Act and section 15 of 
the Act determines the objects of the Commission, which 
are to regulate and supervise all aspects of the Canadian 
broadcasting system with a view to implementing the 
broadcasting policy enunciated in section 3 of the Act. Part 
III of the Act provides for the establishment of the Canadi- 
an Broadcasting Corporation. Section 39 sets out the 
objects and powers of the Corporation and subsection (1) 
states clearly that the Corporation was established “for the 
purpose of providing the national broadcasting service 
contemplated by section 3 of the Act.” Subsection 39(3) 
states that the Corporation is bound by Parts I and II of 
the Act. 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is absolutely 
bound to meet the objectives set out in section 3 of the 
Broadcasting Act for the implementation of the broadcast- 
ing policy of Canada. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1) The committee does not wish to pose as a censoring 
body of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation program- 


ming. But, although the program under study may not 
contain sufficient elements to warrant a severe criticism 
of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation programming 
in general, this program belongs to a class that the Corpo- 
ration should avoid presenting to the Canadian public. 
However, the committee was justified in availing itself of 
this opportunity to review the programming of the Corpo- 
ration and the control exercised by the Canadian Radio- 
Television Commission with a view to meeting the objec- 
tives set out by the Broadcasting Act. 


2) The committee wishes to point out to all those respon- 
sible for the administration of the Broadcasting Act that 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation is, under Section 
39 of the Act, particularly responsible for providing the 
national broadcasting service contemplated in Section 3, 
which includes the obligation to “contribute to the de- 
velopment of national unity and provide for a continuing 
expression of Canadian identity.“ This obligation is not 


imposed on private stations. The Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation must not be placed on the same footing as the 
owners of stations in the private sector relative to this 
particular obligation, as the Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration and the Canadian Radio-Television Commission 
seem to believe. 


3) Considering the evidence obtained, the statutes and 
other texts studied, the committee believes that neither the 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation nor the Canadian 
Radio-Television Commission is meeting entirely the 
objectives sought by the Broadcasting Act. It is imperative 
that these shortcomings be brought to the attention of the 
Ministers responsible for broadcasting in Canada and for 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation respectively, as 
well as of the officers of the Canadian Radio-Television 
Commission and the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 


Maurice Bourget, 


Deputy Chairman. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


First Annual Report of the Canadian Consultative 
Council on Multiculturalism, presented to the Minis- 
ter responsible for Multiculturalism on December 14, 
1974. 


Report entitled “Non-Official Languages—A Study 
in Canadian Multiculturalism”. 


Copy of Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
Canada, 1974, together with a copy of the 1974-1975 
Calendar and a copy of the Report of Council contain- 
ing the financial statements of the Society for the year 
ended February 28, 1975, and the Auditors’ report 
thereon, pursuant to section 9 of An Act to incorporate 
the Royal Society of Canada, Chapter 46, Statutes of 
Canada, 1883. 


Copies of Official Note, dated June 23, 1975, for- 
warded to the United States State Department, outlin- 
ing the Canadian position regarding the Garrison 
Diversion Unit. 


COMPETITION POLICY 
SECOND INTERIM REPORT OF BANKING, TRADE AND 


COMMERCE COMMITTEE TABLED AND PRINTED AS AN 
APPENDIX 


Hon. Salter A. Hayden: Honourable senators, I desire to 
table the second interim report of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce to which 
was referred, for examination and report, the subject 
matter of new proposals for competition policy in Canada, 
and for the consideration of any implementing legislation. 
I would ask that this second interim report be printed as 
an appendix to the Debates of the Senate and to the Minutes 
of the Proceedings of the Senate of this day, and form part 
of the permanent record of this house. 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(For text of report see appendix p. 1135.) 
Senator Hayden: With leave of the Senate, I should like 


to give a short explanation of what this second interim 
report does. 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Hayden: The first interim report was tabled in 
this chamber on March 19. The committee has continued 
having sittings from time to time and has done a lot more 
work. In the course of this we had a submission from the 
International Air Transport Association, alphabetically 
referred to as IATA. It appears that Canada has entered 
into air travel agreements fixing safety rules and regula- 
tions, routes, tariffs and tolls with at least 19 other coun- 
tries. While the original agreement is between two coun- 
tries, when it comes to implementing the agreements that 
provide for the determination of tariffs and tolls through 
the Traffic Conference operated by IATA, the agreements 
are negotiated on behalf of, for instance, in Canada, Air 
Canada and CPA, and those agreements are negotiated 
with their corresponding bodies in the countries with 
whom Canada has these agreements. 


When these agreements are negotiated by IATA it leads 
to a required filing of the schedule of tariffs and tolls with 
the Canadian Transport Commission, which has power to 
deal with those tariffs either by changing or substitution 
or fixing of tariffs, which tariffs then become effective. 
This appears to fly in the face of certain provisions in the 
Combines Investigation Act, particularly those dealing 
with criminal offences, which is Part V, and where agree- 
ments fixing prices constitute an offence. 


@ (1410) 


Any interference with this ability to negotiate on a basis 
that the countries with which you are dealing can assume 
that such agreement is definite and certain and conclusive 
would interfere very much with Canada’s trade and travel 
policies and arrangements. So, in the circumstances, your 
committee gave serious thought to the submission made to 
us. We concluded that it was not enough to let this ques- 
tion remain unanswered—as to whether such agreements 
would be in violation of the Combines Investigation Act— 
and let these agreements be able to be defended only on 
existing jurisprudence. We concluded that if there were 
any element of uncertainty—and we felt that there was— 
there should be specific provision by way of exemption, or 
that it should be a defence to any such prosecution that 
such agreements entered into in this fashion did not 
offend against any of the provisions of the Combines 
Investigation Act. That is what this amendment is all 
about. We did not feel that it was adequate to leave any 
element of uncertainty, and so we propose an amendment 
along the lines I have indicated. 


There is one thing that puzzles me. In 1970 the Parlia- 
ment of Canada enacted a statute entitled the Shipping 
Conferences Exemption Act, relating to freight rates to 
shippers, and so on, and exempting certain shipping con- 
ference practices from the provisions of the Combines 
Investigation Act. The point is that at that time apparent- 
ly no thought was given to providing exemption with 
respect to air travel of this nature. Obviously there must 
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have been a large body of opinion in 1970 which concluded 
that an exemption was necessary for shipping conference 
practices as to rates, even before “services” had been 
added to the Combines Investigation Act, which at that 
time applied only to trade and industry. While we have 
jurisprudence on the subject, who can say that it is con- 
clusive? Rather than face that consequence, and, recogniz- 
ing the importance of this to Canada, we decided to recom- 
mend an amendment exempting, in effect, such 
agreements from the provisions of the Combines Investi- 
gation Act. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, may I ask Sena- 
tor Hayden a question? First of all, I thank him for a very 
interesting explanation. Were the shipping conference 
agreements funnelled through an official regulatory body 
such as the IATA agreements were? 


Senator Hayden: Yes. 


Senator Grosart: Secondly, are there any exemptions to 
the general terms of the Combines Investigation Act other 
than the shipping conference, and now, presumably, 
IATA? 


Senator Hayden: There is, presumably, the one which 
has been there all the time, that is, the labour unions. 
There is also the famous fishermen’s exemption, and there 
are further ones that we have recommended. I cannot say 
they have the force of law yet, because the bill has not 
gone through the House of Commons. 


Senator Grosart: Are lawyers exempt? 
Senator Flynn: Not yet. 
Senator Langlois: They should be. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, may I at this time 
ask the Leader of the Government or his deputy to tell us 
what it is expected the Senate will have to do for the 
remainder of this week and next week? The House of 
Commons will be debating Mr. Turner’s most outstanding 
budget! 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, before I give an 
outline of the work for today, I should like to ask leave of 
the Senate to have brought forward and placed on the 
Orders of the Day for this date Bill C-64 entituled, “An 
Act for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money for 
the public service for the financial year ending the 3lst 
March, 1976,” which had been set down on the Orders of 
the Day for second reading tomorrow, Friday, June 27, 
1975. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, despite the objec- 
tions I placed on record yesterday, I wish to state that we 
on this side have no objection to giving leave for proceed- 
ing with this bill at this time. As the debate on this bill 
proceeds, I hope to make clear my reasons for this appar- 
ent reversal of position. I think you will find that I am 
justified in my stance. 


The Hon. the 


senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
{Senator Hayden.] 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I should now 
like to inform the Senate of our program for this week. If 
it is the wish of the Senate, we intend to deal with Bill 
C-64 today, and to have third reading of Bill C-16. We 
should also like to dispose of Bill C-62, unless it is the 
desire of the Senate to refer that bill to a committee. 


Once these matters have been disposed of today we plan 
to have royal assent at 9.45 this evening, after which we 
intend to adjourn until 8 p.m. on Tuesday, July 8. It is 
possible for us to have that adjournment in view of the 
fact, as I explained yesterday, that there is a six-day 
budget debate provided for in the other place. Moreover, 
they have planned in the other house to adjourn Monday 
and Tuesday of next week as well as the following 
Monday, July 7. 


Senator Flynn: Is July 7 a national holiday? 


Senator Langlois: No. As my honourable friend knows 
full well, it is because on that day an important political 
convention will take place for one of the opposition par- 
ties. In those circumstances it is not expected that any 
legislation will come to us from the other place before July 
8. That is the reason why the Senate should, to my mind, 
adjourn until July 8. 


Senator Flynn: On the whole it seems reasonable. 
Senator Langlois: Thank you. 


STATUTE LAW (STATUS OF WOMEN) 
AMENDMENT BILL, 1974 


THIRD READING 


Senator Goldenberg moved the third reading of Bill 
C-16, to amend certain statutes to provide equality of 
status thereunder for male and female persons. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Goldenberg, seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére), that this 
bill be now read the third time. Is it your pleasure, hon- 
ourable senators, to adopt the motion? 


MOTION IN AMENDMENT ADOPTED 


Senator Denis: Honourable senators, I move, seconded 
by Senator Bourget, that this bill be not now read the 
third time but that the French version of the bill be 
amended as follows: 


@ (1420) 


Page 24: Strike out lines 14 to 17, inclusive, and substi- 
tute therefore the following: 
[Translation ] 


“b) d’autres congés, pourvu que le total de ceux-ci et 
de ceux qui sont prévus a l’alinéa a) ne dépasse pas 
le maximum prévu aux sous-alinéas (1)d)(i) ou 
(ii).» 

Honourable senators, the purpose of this amendment is 
to make the French version agree with the English 
version. 

The government meant to propose this amendment in 
committee, but since you have been kind enough not to 
refer this bill to a committee, I move the amendment. It is 
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simply a matter of having the French version agree with 
the English one? 
[English] 

The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Goldenberg, seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére), that this 
bill be now read the third time. 

In amendment, it is moved by the Honourable Senator 
Denis, P.C., seconded by the Honourable Senator Bourget, 
P.C., that the bill be not now read the third time but that 
the French version of the bill be amended. as follows: 


Hon. Senators: Dispense. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion in amendment? 


[Translation | 

Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I just wanted to 
say at this stage that it always seems important, as a 
general rule, to refer a bill to a committee. We should 
adopt that as a general rule. 

However, in this case, I realize very well that the Senate 
can solve that problem. But there are other problems that 
can certainly be solved better in committee. 


Senator Denis: Agreed. 
[English] 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion in amendment? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion in amendment agreed to. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Shall the main motion, as 
amended, carry? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Motion agreed to and bill, as amended, read third time 
and passed. 


OLD AGE SECURITY ACT 
OLD AGE ASSISTANCE ACT 


BILL TO AMEND AND TO REPEAL—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Carter for second reading of Bill C-62, 
to amend the Old Age Security Act, to repeal the Old Age 
Assistance Act and to amend other acts in consequence 
thereof. 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, yester- 
day the Honourable Senator Carter, in introducing Bill 
C-62, of which he gave a very interesting and detailed 
description, began in the usual manner by giving us a sort 
of monologue on the history of social legislation in 
Canada, or at least, the Liberal viewpoint on the history of 
social legislation. 


Senator Flynn: What did you expect? 


Senator Phillips: Senator Carter was not as biased in 
this respect as was the Minister of National Health and 
Welfare in his introduction of the bill in the other place, 
but, then, I know him too well to expect him to be that 
biased. However, if honourable senators are to continue 


this practice, I would ask that they make their monologues 
accurate and complete. We on this side follow them with a 
great deal of interest, but by now we know that there are 
certain periods in history which will be automatically 
skipped. We often wonder why you forget to mention the 
$6 in 1956. And whatever became of Mr. Harris? Then we 
wonder why you forget that it took a Conservative 
administration under John Diefenbaker to make the many 
improvements that were so badly needed in the social 
legislation of this country. Next time, honourable senators, 
would you please include some of these facts in your 
monologues? 


This bill is necessary because the government has failed 
to control inflation. It is interesting to note that the cost of 
living has increased by 35 per cent in the last 40 months. It 
is even more interesting to note that we have had the same 
Minister of Finance for those 40 months. More and more 
Canadians, both above and below the so-called poverty 
line, are finding it increasingly difficult to meet the ever- 
increasing cost of living. Bill C-62 admits the existence of 
this problem, and attempts to provide relief or assistance 
for a small proportion of those in a particular situation— 
that is, where one partner to the marriage is in receipt of 
old age security and the other is not, is below the age of 65, 
is not employed and is unlikely to become employed. 


This is not new legislation, honourable senators, but 
merely a marginal expansion of existing programs. Per- 
haps we could compare it to a traffic director in a city 
changing a “stop” sign to a “yield” sign. There are very 
few of our citizens who will benefit from this legislation. 
Of those in the particular age group who could benefit, I 
believe Senator Carter stated that only a very small pro- 
portion would receive assistance. Apparently the figure is 
somewhere in the vicinity of 10 to 12 per cent. It is 
estimated that there are 155,000 Canadians married to 
spouses over 65 years of age. Based on Health and Welfare 
figures for July, the spouse of the average pensioner 
receiving only old age security and no guaranteed income 
supplement would not qualify under Bill C-62. Therefore, 
65,000 spouses out of 155,000 are automatically prevented 
from receiving benefits under this legislation. Approxi- 
mately 62,000 spouses would receive partial benefits 
because one spouse or pensioner is receiving a partial 
guaranteed income supplement. They would probably 
receive an average amount of $31 per month, but the 
majority of the recipients would more likely receive $5 or 
$10 per month. This means that 27,000 spouses would 
receive in the vicinity of the maximum benefits under this 
measure. 


The principle of universality has been abandoned, and a 
means test has been enshrined in the legislation. The 
benefits are on a reducing scale according to the outside 
income. This is the same principle as was established in 
respect of the guaranteed income supplement. However, in 
the case of the latter the reduction is at the rate of $1 for 
every $4 earned—in other words a reduction rate of 25 per 
cent. Under Bill C-62 the spouse’s allowance will be 
reduced at the rate of 75 per cent, or $3 out for every $4 of 
combined income. 


@ (1430) 


Honourable senators, it is difficult to understand why 
there should be such a difference in the two pieces of 
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legislation. As I stated earlier, the allowance is reduced 
according to the income, and continues down to the huge 
amount of 34 cents per month. Imagine the utter delight, 
the joy in the household, when the cheque for 34 cents is 
received. The postmen who deliver these huge amounts 
will probably go home covered with lipstick from every 
grateful recipient in the country. Of course, there may be 
the advantage that they will make their deliveries a little 
more frequently. 


Senator McDonald: It will keep them on their routes. 


Senator Phillips: That is perhaps so, Senator McDonald. 
This reminds me of one of my favourite television pro- 
grams, “The Jeffersons.” As honourable senators know, 
when the Jeffersons received a slice of the pie they moved 
to a luxury high-rise apartment. I do not think we will see 
many people moving to luxury high-rise apartments as a 
result of receiving a cheque for 34 cents each month. 


Senator Goldenberg: Will the honourable senator allow 
a question? Does he suggest that these women will be able 
to buy lipstick for 34 cents? 


Senator Phillips: I certainly agree with Senator Golden- 
berg. I mentioned the inflation figures a while ago, and in 
view of them 34 cents would not even buy a lipstick today. 


Senator Flynn: Those were the good old days. 


Senator Phillips: The sponsor stated that one of the 
objectives of the bill, and the reason for introducing it 
separately from other legislation, is to promote efficiency 
in controlling the program. The honourable senator has 
spent a great deal of time on Parliament Hill—indeed, my 
objections need not be limited to this capital. The same 
situation occurs with respect to every program, whether it 
be federal, provincial or municipal. Once a new program is 
introduced a new bureaucracy is created, which keeps on 
growing and growing. In this case I do not think it will be 
too long before the expense of the bureaucracy will be 
more than the benefits paid to the recipients. 


The government has made much of the fact that the 
so-called spouse’s allowance will be issued in her own 
right. Honourable senators, how can we say a spouse’s 
allowance is issued in her own right when the allowance is 
terminated upon the death of someone else? In Interna- 
tional Women’s Year, the government is essentially saying 
to the recipients of spouse’s allowance that the allowance 
will be cancelled in the event of the death of their hus- 
bands. They will be told that they should have taken 
better care of them. Perhaps the doctors could not keep 
them alive but they should have done so, at least until 
they reached the age of 65 years, when they would have 
become persons in their own rights. I fail to see the 
rationale of lifting some poor individual part way out of a 
pit of financial difficulty, maybe for a period of two or 
three months and then, because the spouse dies, shoving 
them right back down in that pit. Senator Carter yester- 
day gave reasons why the act could not be amended, and 
those reasons were perfectly valid, but, honourable sena- 
tors, the government did have the opportunity in the other 
place to correct this situation had they so wished. 

The spouse cannot even make application in his or her 
own right, as both persons must sign the application. This 
raises an interesting question. What happens if one 
member of the marriage or the common-law arrangement 


{Senator Phillips. ] 


is ill and unable to complete the application and make the 
necessary sworn document? The other partner could then 
be left in a sort of legislative limbo. 


I am intrigued by the fact that a couple who face a 
barrier to marriage must live together for three years 
before they can qualify under this legislation, but those 
who are free to marry, with no reason why they cannot be 
married, are required only to present themselves as man 
and wife for a period of one year. I see no reason why two 
such couples should be treated differently. 


On a lighter side, when I read the debates and commit- 
tee reports of the other place I am intrigued by the state- 
ment that the couple must present themselves as man and 
wife for a period of one year, and cannot but wonder at 
what this involves. Do they go down to the mall and make 
a statement that for the purposes of Bill C-62 they are 
going to be man and wife for the required 12 months 
before they make the statutory declaration? This might be 
very good for the ice-cream vendors, but I think it would 
be rather difficult for the clergy. 


Senator Grosart: It would put them out of work. 


Senator Phillips: Another odd situation is that divorced 
or separated individuals may take up residence with 
another spouse without remarrying and can qualify for 
the allowance; but if for some reason, either religious or 
moral, a divorced person does not wish to take up a 
common-law arrangement, she cannot qualify for 
spouses’s allowance. This is particularly true for those 
who follow the Roman Catholic faith. Unless they have 
changed some of their doctrine without consulting me 
about it, my understanding is that a Roman Catholic 
person who is divorced cannot remarry. 


Senator Flynn: They cannot divorce. 


Senator Phillips: Even if they are divorced, I under- 
stand there are still certain sacraments to which they are 
entitled. But if they remarry in order to qualify for this, or 
refuse to live under a common-law arrangement, they are 
discriminated against on a religious basis. To me that is 
clearly against the Bill of Rights. 


This bill makes no provision for single, widowed or 
divorced persons between the ages of 60 and 64. That does 
not agree with the numerous statements made by the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare that we are 
entering into an age of early retirement. I know that the 
sponsor of the bill held out a certain hope that those 
people would be looked after in future programs. But, 
honourable senators, there is no time limit given. We all 
know that wheels turn very slowly around this place, so 
let us not wait until the new bureaucracy being estab- 
lished under this legislation is retired before we correct 
this situation. 

@ (1440) 


Earlier today, Senator Langlois suggested that perhaps 
this bill could receive third reading and royal assent later 
this day or tomorrow. As honourable senators are aware, 
cabinet ministers are avoiding Senate committee meetings 
these days. We had a good example of that yesterday. If 
the bill is referred to committee, I suppose the most we 
could expect as witnesses would be senior officials of the 
Department of National Health and Welfare. We do not 
need statistical information. We require answers to politi- 
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cal questions. Since we on this side are always cooperative 
and eager to assist the government—a government that 
needs assistance—we are quite willing to forego consider- 
ation of the bill in committee. That being so, the bill can 
receive royal assent either today or tomorrow. 


Senator Lafond: Honourable senators, I should like to 
welcome back Senator Phillips’ participation in the 
debates of this House. I wish to draw to the attention of 
the Senate the fact that in his absence his sense of humour 
has improved. Also, he has improved his skill and exper- 
tise and biased monologues of his own. 


Senator Flynn: You would do well yourself. 
Hon. Chesley W. Carter: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I wish to 
inform you that if Senator Carter speaks now his speech 
will have the effect of closing the debate on the motion for 
second reading of this bill. 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, I wish to express 
my thanks to my friend and colleague, Senator Phillips, 
for his intervention in this debate. I should like to deal 
briefly with two or three points he raised. 


The first point, of course, is the very controversial point 
of universality versus selectivity. I think all honourable 
senators would be delighted if legislation of this sort could 
be applied on a universal basis. That wish has been 
expressed in resolutions contained in committee reports 
on many occasions. However, we are now reaching the 
point where there is some question as to whether the 
principle of universality in legislation of this type is really 
the best way of utilizing the financial resources of our 
country. 


Senator Phillips also raised the matter of discrimina- 
tion. He mentioned widows, single persons and divorced 
persons. His point with respect to discrimination is some- 
what tied in with the question of universality. In legisla- 
tion of this type, it is almost impossible to avoid discrimi- 
nation of one sort or another. It is almost impossible to 
single out one group of people for special treatment with- 
out discriminating against some other group or groups. 
The only way to avoid discrimination is to apply the 
principle of universality. However, if we applied that 
principle, the cost would be somewhere between $1 billion 
and $1% billion, and, in the light of the recent budget 
brought down in the other place, an extra $1 billion would 
be a heavy burden on our economy at this juncture. 

If the principle of universality were applied, mil- 
lionaires would receive exactly the same pension as those 
most in need, and the government would never receive 
back in taxes more than 45 per cent. In other words, if we 
were to expend a further $1 billion or $1% billion in 
applying the principle of universality for pensions to 
people between the ages of 65 and 70, at least $400 million 
would be going to people who really do not need it. In the 
light of that, is it not better to be selective in directing this 
money to those who are really in need and who, without it, 
would suffer hardships? 


I was in favour of the principle of universality for many 
years. However, my mind has been changed. As govern- 
ment expenditures become greater and greater and the 
burden on the economy increases, I, too, am led to wonder 
whether we can really afford the luxury of universality in 


legislation of this type. I would be happy if we could. 
However, since that is not the case, I think that the best 
application and use of our financial resources in this area 
is to apply them on a selective basis to those who are most 
in need. 


Senator Phillips: Would the honourable senator permit 
a question? 


Senator Carter: Certainly. 


Senator Phillips: You mentioned that were the principle 
of universality applied, a great deal of money would go to 
those who do not need it. Applying that principle to this 
chamber, I point out that there are some extremely 
wealthy people, such as Senator Lafond, who really have 
no need for their salaries. However, the principle of uni- 
versality is operative in this chamber and all senators 
receive the same salary. 


Senator Carter: Senator Phillips also raised the ques- 
tion as to what happens if one member of a couple is 
unable to complete the joint application as required under 
the law. The answer is that there is a review board which 
has the expressed duty of reviewing questions of this kind. 
The review board will have the power to settle such cases 
on their merits. That is one of the reasons why we have 
the regulations and apparatus for review set forth in the 
bill. 


Senator Phillips asked why a couple without legal barri- 
ers to marriage should have to live together only one year 
while a couple who have barriers to marriage have to live 
together three years before qualifying. I confess that that 
intrigued me too. It struck me on first glance that it 
should be the other way around, and that if no barrier 
existed to the couple getting married they should wait 
three years before qualifying, and that a one-year waiting 
period would be appropriate for couples who could not get 
married because of some legal barrier. 


I made inquiries about that aspect of it, and I was told 
that the reason for the three-year rule in the case of a 
couple living together with barriers to marriage was that, 
in the case of one or both of the couple being married, 
there might be a legal spouse somewhere who, in the event 
of the recipient’s death, might be entitled to survivor’s 
benefits, and the three-year waiting period provides suffi- 
cient time for clearing up any legal complications of that 
kind. That may not be a very satisfactory answer, but that 
is the one I received. 


@ (1450) 


I do not think there is much more I can add to what I 
have already said, except to point out that in a way this is 
transitional legislation, as the minister himself indicated 
in the other place, looking forward to a new system based 
on a guaranteed annual income, under which everybody 
will receive assistance as a matter of right. 


Senator Phillips referred to the case where the spouse in 
respect of whom the allowance is paid dies and the other, 
being under 65, loses the allowance in consequence. This 
person then reverts to the same status as everybody else 
under 60 and can get assistance from provincial sources, 
which in some cases is even more generous than that paid 
under this legislation. 
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We are living in an imperfect world. We cannot have a 
perfect set-up. I think this legislation meets a need of a 
special group of those who are at present suffering hard- 
ship, and for that reason I hope this bill will receive 
second reading. 


Motion agreed to and bill read the second time. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read a third time? 


Senator Carter: With leave, now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The house has heard the motion. 
Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Lionel Choquette: Honourable senators, I should 
like to take this opportunity to add a few remarks to those 
we have heard from the sponsor of the bill, Senator Carter, 
and from my good friend Senator Phillips. 


When this bill goes through I hope people will under- 
stand exactly what its purport is, and that women will not 
go overboard and say they are being discriminated against 
if they are not admitted to men’s clubs. I have in mind an 
instance that occurred a few months ago. In Ottawa there 
are three men’s clubs, the Rideau Club, the Laurentian 
Club and Le Cercle Universitaire, to which on certain 
days the ladies are admitted and welcomed, but on other 
days they are strictly men’s clubs. Not long ago the three 
Ottawa newspapers cried, “Discrimination against the 
ladies.’”” A woman reporter decided to interview somebody 
at the Laurentian Club, and when she went there she was 
told that it was not a day when the ladies were admitted. 
Up went the cry “Discrimination.” The newspapers, who 
are always avid for news of that type, made an awful to-do 
about the whole thing. Surely there are still men’s clubs. 


Senator McDonald: And women’s. 


Senator Choquette: And women’s clubs. There are still 
fishing clubs and hunting clubs for men. If these women 
say they are excluded because these are strictly men’s 
clubs, I would like it to be clearly understood that this bill 
does not open to them the doors to all men’s clubs. 

There is one other thing that I should like to add in 
closing. If the ladies are admitted to their own clubs and if 
the men are admitted to their own clubs, then vive la 
différence. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 


APPOINTMENT OF SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—MESSAGE TO 
COMMONS 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move, second- 
ed by Senator Lamontagne: 


That the Senate do unite with the House of Com- 
mons in the appointment of a Special Joint Committee 
of both Houses of Parliament to review and report 
upon matters bearing upon the development of the 
National Capital Region, including the programs and 
operations of the National Capital Commission; 


(Senator Carter.] 


That eight members of the Senate, to be designated 
at a later date, act on behalf of the Senate as members 
of the said Special Joint Committee; 


That the said committee have the power to send for 
persons, papers and records and examine witnesses; to 
sit during sittings and adjournments of the Senate; to 
report from time to time; to print such papers and 
evidence from day to day as may be deemed advisable; 
to delegate to subcommittees all or any of their 
powers except the power to report directly to the 
Senate; and to adjourn from place to place within 
Canada; and 


That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
inform that House accordingly. 


Honourable senators, I first wish to apologize for having 
omitted in my statement of the order of business for today 
this important motion, with which concurrence is sought 
this afternoon. 


I do not think I need speak at any length on this motion, 
which was introduced in the other place on June 23 by the 
Honourable Barney Danson, who spoke of the importance 
of creating such a committee to study the possibility of 
creating a national capital, which will be the national 
capital of every Canadian no matter what their back- 
ground, even though this national capital will be situated 
within the boundaries of only two provinces of Canada. 

I believe that the Senate will be a very happy and 
worthy participant in the work of this committee, and that 
when the members are appointed care will be taken to see 
that every province of Canada is represented. It is impor- 
tant that all Canadians should have a feeling of being 
represented on this committee, because it is going to be, as 
I said, the capital region of all Canadians. 


@ (1500) 


With this in mind, I commend this motion to your 
favourable consideration and, if it is passed, I hope that 
later today the party Whips will be able to get together 
and supply a list of names to serve on the committee so 
that it will be ready to proceed with its work. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, could I ask the 
sponsor of the motion if there is a particular reason why 
the committee seeks authority to adjourn from place to 
place? Is it the intention of this committee to move around 
the country and find the feeling of the people in other 
provinces about the national capital, or is this merely pro 
forma? 


Senator Langlois: It is felt that there might be requests 
for the committee to visit some of the other provinces and 
get the opinion of local residents. 

Senator Grosart: About Ottawa? It is dangerous. 

Motion agreed to. 


CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 


TELEVISION PROGRAM “LES BEAUX DIMANCHES”—REPORT 
OF COMMITTEE—DEBATE CONCLUDED 


On the Order: 


Consideration of the Report of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Transport and Communications on the 
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matter of the program entitled “Les beaux diman- 
ches’’.—(Honourable Senator Bourget, P.C.). 


Hon. Eugene A. Forsey: Honourable senators, I under- 
stood that Senator Denis was proposing to speak before 
me. I have not very much to say about this, I must confess, 
which will be a relief to honourable senators, I know. 
They will also be glad to know that if I tend to become 
prolix, closure will be applied by the fact that I have to be 
at my committee on Statutory Instruments at half past 
three. 


I also very much hope I may be able to get through what 
I have to say in time for the next order to come on, when I 
can move the adoption of the report of that Statutory 
Instruments Committee. 


The report which has been laid before the Senate on the 
subject of the program “Les beaux dimanches” I think 
speaks for itself. It seems to me a very well considered and 
thorough report. I feel inclined to speak in a minor key on 
it, partly because after all it deals with something that has 
come on the French network of the CBC and it is a subject 
on which I feel that the French-speaking members of the 
Committee on Transport and Communications are better 
qualified to speak than any of us whose native language is 
English. 

I think, however, there are some very important points 
which are dealt with here which are critical really for the 
whole functioning of the broadcasting system. I do not 
think that even if we have the misfortune not to speak 
French as our mother tongue we should necessarily keep 
quiet on that account. 


As to the program, I am sorry to say that on the occasion 
on which the program was actually shown to the commit- 
tee I was unavoidably absent. I think it was because of 
another committee. I cannot remember now the exact 
circumstances, but I know I could not be there. To some 
extent I am obliged to rely on the opinions of some of 
those who were there and saw the performance. I have 
read the evidence, but of course that is not quite the same 
thing as seeing the film itself. It is very difficult also to 
gather the full purport of the program from the English 
translation which was made of the sound track. So much 
depends on the idiom, so much depends on the precise 
phrasing, so much depends also on the actions which 
accompanied the particular things that were said. The 
language, after all, is supplemented by the actions, the 
gestures, the physical performance of the people who took 
part in the thing. We all know that it is perfectly possible 
to say something which on paper looks perfectly innocent 
and in fact by the way in which it was said, the tone, the 
gesture and so on, it is not innocent at all—and vice versa. 


I remember when I was with the Canadian Labour 
Congress that sometimes when it was a question of alleged 
discrimination against people for union membership, 
employers would come forward and say “Well, we called a 
meeting of our employees and we said ‘Does anybody here 
want to join the union?’ and they all said ‘No’, or nobody 
spoke up.” 

Of course I am inclined to think on some occasions that 
probably what had taken place was that the employer 
called his meeting, looked around with a glowering 
expression and a ferocious frown and said “Does anybody 


here want to join a union?” Of course the answer to that 
was obvious but it looked quite innocent on paper. Simi- 
larly there may be things here which look quite innocent 
on paper, especially in the English translation, which in 
fact if you saw the program and if you were conversant 
with the French language and, I might add, the political 
context in Quebec, might look anything but innocent. 


I think there is very little doubt, judging by what my 
French speaking colleagues have told me and by what I 
was able to gather myself, that in fact this program was of 
a very dubious kind, to say the least, and that it was likely 
to run counter to the whole purpose of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation’s mandate, or at least one of the 
main purposes, the promotion of national unity; that in 
fact in the context of political feeling in Quebec, a good 
deal of it might be regarded as outright separatist propa- 
ganda. That, however, I think, merely illustrated for the 
committee the fact that it became evident from the ques- 
tions asked of the CBC senior people who came to us, that 
there was no adequate supervision either by the CBC 
itself or by the Canadian Radio Television Commission, of 
the kind of programs being shown. 

I think this is a serious matter which should engage the 
attention of the Senate in the first place and of the corpo- 
ration and of the Canadian Radio Television Commission 
in the second place. 

One of the main purposes of the broadcasting system is 
expressly to promote national unity. If the Parliament of 
Canada thinks that is a wrong purpose or a mistaken 
purpose, they ought to change the act, but as long as the 
act remains there and as long as bodies have been set up to 
administer the act and carry it out, it seems to me they 
should make a much more serious effort than they appear 
to have made in connection with this program. 


It is true that we may be accused in the committee of 
generalizing from a single program, but from what I have 
been able to gather this is by no means an isolated 
instance. There are other cases in which the same kind of 
thing, the same twist, the same tendentious kind of pro- 
gram has been presented. 

Therefore, I have no hesitation at all in saying that I 
thoroughly support the report of the committee. I think 
there were even some members of the committee, I know 
there was one, who thought it might have been put in 
stronger terms. But I am inclined to think it is strong 
enough as it stands. I think it would not gain anything 
from any extra heat in wording. To my mind, it is a well 
thought out, well considered, well supported report on this 
particular program and on the implications which it 
appeared to members of the committee to have. 

Honourable senators, I feel I have really painted the 
lily and gilded the refined gold of the committee’s report, 
but I trust that I have at least expressed a feeling of one 
English-speaking member of the committee who was very 
gravely disquieted by this, and the more disquieted 
because of my own roots in Quebec and my long residence 
there, and my strong feeling for that province and for 
good relations between English-speaking and French- 
speaking Canadians and the maintenance of national 
unity. 

I think it is no secret to honourable senators that I 
should not be sitting where I sit in this house were it not 
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for my feeling that the promotion of national unity was 
safer in the hands of the present government than it 
would be in the hands of any alternative government. 
With that somewhat acid reflection—which I think will 
not endear me to the Leader of the Opposition or his 
colleagues—I take my seat. 


@ (1510) 


[Translation] 

Hon. Leopold Langlois: Honourable senators, I will 
speak briefly. I think that since I suggested that a Senate 
committee should consider the matter, I must say a few 
words on the excellent work performed by the committee 
under the circumstances. 


The report submitted to you is stamped with that 
restraint and discreetness which is characteristic of the 
role of the Senate, the role of the house of sober second 
thought. I think that from that point of view, the report of 
the committee is absolutely unassailable. I know, as stated 
by the previous speaker, Senator Forsey, that some mem- 
bers of the committee wanted the report to be couched in 
stronger terms similar to those to which exception had 
been taken in the program. I do not think that a mistake 
can be amended by another mistake. In addition, I think 
that we maintained that degree of discreetness and I hope 
that the CBC will profit by it in the future. 


However, while referring to the restraint of language 
and the nature of the CBC programming, I wish to point 
out to the house two examples of recent CBC programs 
which were in extremely bad taste. 


I refer to a program which I heard a few weeks ago, 
when a labour leader of my province, especially recog- 
nized for his Marxist ideas, appeared on a public opinion 
program where he could not refrain from using swear- 
words in every sentence. In my opinion, the CBC should 
not tolerate such programs, expressions of this kind. Fur- 
ther, one should not forget that the CBC has the duty to 
give the lead to the whole system in Canada, since it is the 
Crown corporation responsible for promoting national 
unity and reinforcing the country’s culture. I know that 
the gentleman I referred to a moment ago does not repre- 
sent Canada’s culture on the whole. 


Just a few days ago, on the night of the Saint-Jean-Bap- 
tiste celebrations, during the early part of a program 
which I found most interesting otherwise, some artists 
from the CBC and some from private stations used words 
absolutely offensive for the listeners. It was all the more 
regrettable, Madam Speaker, that some of these artists 
were of the feminine sex. I am all for women’s liberation, 
but I do not believe that such liberation will be brought 
about by lowering women, by taking them off the pedestal 
on which we put them. I like a woman as long as she 
remains feminine. I believe most people share that opin- 
ion. Again I say that I do not believe that such a program 
as the one aired from Montreal on Saint-Jean-Baptiste 
night is within the category of programs that the CBC 
should finance and put on the air. 


To me, the first part of the program to celebrate Saint- 
Jean-Baptiste Day was a glaring insult to the French- 
speaking people of Quebec. I also believe that first part 
spoiled a day which would have been magnificent other- 
wise and which until then had been a complete success. I 


(Senator Forsey.] 


am not alone in thinking that way, because I had the 
opportunity of discussing it with several of my fellow 
citizens from Quebec and it seems that opinion is widely 
held. That CBC program spoiled the evening of the Saint- 
Jean-Baptiste holiday, the joy of the festivities which 
until then had been a true success. 


Now, to come back to the conclusions of the report, I 
must say I agree completely with the three conclusions 
contained in that document. The first deals with the CBC 
role and points out that the corporation must keep an eye 
on the quality of its programs. I also want to say that our 
committee was careful not to pose as a censor of CBC 
programs. Politicians, parliamentarians may be criticized 
for appointing themselves as judges of radio and televi- 
sion programs, of the quality of the private and public 
networks’ production in our broadcasting system. But I 
submit, knowing that I am right, that it behooves us, it is 
our duty as parliamentarians, whether we sit in the Com- 
mons or in the Senate, to see to it that the objectives of the 
laws we pass are respected. 


In this case, it was proved before the committee that 
neither the CBC nor the CRTC respect the objectives of 
the Broadcasting Act. It is our duty to ensure that the 
creatures born of the legislative authority of the Canadian 
government respect the objectives Parliament has set out 
for them. 


As for the second conclusion of the report, I feel it is 
important to repeat that our committee insisted on the 
special obligation the CBC has of contributing to the 
development of our national unity and expressing the 
Canadian entity. 


It is a far cry from this to the attitude some artists or 
producers of the CBC’s French network seem to adopt 
when they use the airwaves, which belong to the public, 
when they use the corporation, which belongs to all 
Canadians, to destroy the Canadian federation. 


In our report, we stressed the fact that the attitude of 
Radio-Canada had been denounced by some newspa- 
pers—for instance, in the article published by Le Devoir 
recently. I trust the authorities of Radio-Canada, as well 
as those who are responsible for the CRTC, will take into 
account the second recommendation of our committee. 


First, let me mention the particular function of the CBC 
that is mentioned in the third conclusion of the report and 
that is, as I said earlier, to set the example for all broad- 
casting systems in Canada. 


It could be argued, as some witnesses said before the 
committee, that the programs like the one under study are 
programs where satirizing is allowed and where we must 
follow—we were even given examples—the attitudes 
taken in other countries. We were given the example of 
the BBC in London and the ORTF in Paris. But I think 
that those two overseas broadcasting systems do not com- 
pare at all with the Canadian system, particularly the 
ORTF which is totally under political control. 


What we have here is a state corporation whose mission 
is to promote national unity and reflect the Canadian 
entity. I do not believe that such terms of reference can be 
found among the objectives of the statute governing the 
CBC or the ORTF. 
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I fully endorse our committee’s recommendations, when 
it insistently and particularly draws the attention of the 
ministers responsible for both organizations, the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation and the CRTC, on the impor- 
tance of acting with the utmost diligence to be sure that 
the objectives of the Broadcasting Act be respected. 


Those comments end my remarks on this excellent 
report. I hope it will be taken into consideration. 


[English] 

The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, as no other 
honourable senators wish to participate in this debate, this 
order is considered as having been debated. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


CONSIDERATION OF FIFTH REPORT OF STANDING JOINT 
COMMITTEE—ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 


Consideration of the Fifth Report of the Standing 
Joint Committee on Regulations and other Statutory 
Instruments.—(Honourable Senator Forsey). 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, on behalf of Sena- 
tor Forsey, I would ask that this order stand until later 
this day. 

Order stands. 

@ (1520) 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 3, 1975 
SECOND READING 


Hon. Léopold Langlois moved second reading of Bill 
C-64, for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money 
for the public service for the financial year ending the 31st 
of March, 1976. 


He said: Honourable senators, as you will recall, on 
March 26 last approval was given for the first interim 
supply bill for the fiscal year 1975-76. That bill, Appropria- 
tion Act No. 2, 1975, was based on the 1975-1976 main 
estimates, and provided $4,604 million for the expenditures 
for the months of April, May and June, 1975. 


In addition to providing three twelfths of all of the 
items to be voted in these estimates, it also provided an 
additional eight-twelfths for vote L30 of the Agriculture 
Department, vote L50 of Energy, Mines and Resources, 
vote 20 of the Finance Department, and votes L75 and 
L100 of the Transport Department, for a total of 
$120,982,266.67. 


It also provided for an additional five-twelfths of vote 10 
of the Treasury Board, amounting to $20 million; an addi- 
tional three-twelfths of votes 30 and 65 of Energy, Mines 
and Resources, vote 15 of Environment, vote 5 of the Privy 
Council, votes 40, 50 and L70 of Transport, and vote 10 of 
Urban Affairs, for a total of $449,223,250; an additional 
two-twelfths of vote 5 of Finance, vote L80 of Indian 
Affairs and Northern Development, vote 40 of National 
Health and Welfare, vote 10 of the Secretary of State, vote 
5 of the Treasury Board, and vote 15 of Urban Affairs, for 
a total of $61,699,666.67. 


Finally, it provided an additional one-twelfth of vote 30 
of Consumer and Corporate Affairs, vote 1 of Labour, vote 
10 of Manpower and Immigration, vote 15 of the Secretary 
of State, votes 1 and 15 of Supply and Services, and vote 1 
of Veterans Affairs, for a total of $32,008,750, and for a 
grand total, as I previously stated, of $4,603,596,900.59. 


I return now to the main estimates themselves, which 
were tabled in the Senate and referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance on February 20, 
1975. Those estimates were discussed in committee on May 
8, with the President of the Treasury Board and his offi- 
cials in attendance. 


The bill before us seeks no new additional borrowing 
authority but seeks the release of all remaining items in 
the main estimates for 1975-1976, amounting to $11,075 
million. 


I should add, for the information of honourable senators 
who are not too familiar with these bills, that Appropria- 
tion Act No. 1, 1975 covered supplementary estimates (D) 
for 1974-75, and was passed by this chamber earlier in the 
calendar year. 


I commend this bill to the favourable consideration of 
the Senate. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I think I 
should like to begin by reviewing what happened yester- 
day, lest there be some misunderstanding of my position, 
or that of honourable senators sitting around me. 


When Senator Langlois, the Deputy Leader, and the 
Leader of the Government, asked for leave yesterday to 
proceed with this bill, it was only normal that I should 
inquire as to what the program of the Senate would be for 
the remainder of this week and next week. As honourable 
senators know, the second reading of a bill, be it a supply 
bill or any other, requires two days’ notice. Normally we 
should have proceeded with this bill tomorrow, if we 
decided to sit at that time, or next week. It could have 
been adopted in due course next week, and could have 
received royal assent, let us say, next Thursday, July 3. 
July 3 would not be too late for this supply bill, even if the 
interim supplies voted earlier covered only the period of 
the first three months of the fiscal year. A matter of three 
days would not have created any problem for the 
administration. 

Of course, in the circumstances, since we do not have to 
sit next week, in view of the holiday—Confederation Day, 
Canada Day, Dominion Day, or whatever you like to call 
it; personally I like to call it Canada Day— 


Senator Denis: As long as it is a holiday. 


Senator Flynn: —we could very well have disposed of 
this bill by starting yesterday, and I do not see any 
problem in proceeding with it today. 


The next thing I want to make very clear, before giving 
leave, is that certain questions which I and other senators 
wanted to ask could have been answered in committee. 


This problem of referring a supply bill to committee has 
provoked considerable debate in the past. I understand the 
position of the government, that since the estimates are 
referred to the National Finance Committee there is not 
normally any need for the supply bill to be referred to the 
National Finance Committee. A supply bill does not need 
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to be referred to the committee if the exercise is merely to 
repeat what the National Finance Committee may have 
done on the estimates themselves. 


There are, however, at times problems related to the bill 
itself, as distinct from the estimates. In such circum- 
stances I think it would be a worthwhile practice to refer 
the supply bill to a committee, and especially to the Na- 
tional Finance Committee, since that is the one to which 
such bills should be referred. 


I have given examples of such problems on previous 
occasions, especially when there was borrowing power 
provided in the bill which had not been discussed at all by 
the National Finance Committee in its consideration of 
the estimates. 

There are other problems also. This bill is standard, I 
agree, but a problem which I have always wondered about 
is the one which is to be found in clause 3(2), which says: 


The provisions of each item in the Schedule shall be 
deemed to have been enacted by Parliament on the Ist 
day of April, 1975. 


This is a standard clause, but I am not happy with it, 
because the National Finance Committee, in considering 
the estimates, cannot look into this. I have always wanted 
to know whether, by including a provision such as the one 
contained in clause 3(2), we were sanctioning expenses 
made by the government prior to the enactment of the 
supply bill. I say that because this is what it says: 


@ (1530) 


The provisions of each item in the Schedule shall be 
deemed to have been enacted by Parliament on the Ist 
day of April, 1975. 


It appears as though we are legislating retroactively to 
cover expenditures made under this bill prior to its enact- 
ment. It is possible that there is a simple answer, and if 
there is then I would like to know it. I cannot see why the 
National Finance Committee would not try to solve this 
problem, and give me and other interested senators an 
explanation. I have mentioned just one example, but, hon- 
ourable senators, there are many. 


With respect to this particular bill, quite apart from 
clause 3(2), there is also the fact that it comes to us after 
the budget of June 23 which, in my view, is certainly 
related to the supply bill. But the budget was not con- 
sidered by the National Finance Committee. I consider the 
budget to be directly related to the estimates, and I cer- 
tainly would have had several questions to put to Mr. 
Turner either directly on this bill or on matters related to 
it. I shall return to that subject. 


I want, first of all, to put to the Senate the suggestion 
that if the supply bill does not contain anything more for 
the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance to 
study than what was in the estimates, then, of course, 
there is no need to refer the bill to committee. But if there 
is something else involved, then I do not see why we 
should be trapped by any rule that might say that no 
supply bill should ever be referred to a committee. I think 
it is a very bad principle and one we should do away with. 
I am not suggesting that this should be the way necessari- 
ly with every supply bill, but certainly it would be useful, 
at times, to have it apply to some of them. 


{Senator Flynn.] 


Having said that, honourable senators, let me go further 
and suggest that no one here would blame a person in my 
position for trying to use the occasion, as I did yesterday, 
to force, if possible, a favourable decision on the part of 
the government, or on the part of a majority in the Senate. 
I think nobody can blame me for trying to have the 
government leader or his deputy agree that on some occa- 
sions at least, and particularly on this occasion, such a bill 
could be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
National Finance, particularly since under the present 
circumstances it would give members of the Senate and 
members of the committee an opportunity to question the 
Minister of Finance. And I am equally sure that today 
nobody will blame me for realizing, my endeavour of 
yesterday having failed, that it would be pointless to keep 
the Senate here indefinitely without hope of obtaining any 
useful result. 


I think I have at all times been realistic in the positions 
I have taken in this place, and I think that I can fairly say 
that I have at all times tried to be cooperative. I do not 
think I have ever been obstructive for the sake of being 
obstructive. I realize that to be so on this occasion would 
be a useless exercise, since the minister cannot be avail- 
able. However, I hope that the Leader of the Government 
or his deputy will tell me, will tell us, that there may be 
some future occasions when they will accept that a supply 
bill should be referred to the appropriate committee of the 
Senate in order that we may elicit some response to ques- 
tions which we cannot really, in a practical and realistic 
fashion, elicit in a general debate on it. 


Honourable senators, this bill, as was indicated by Sena- 
tor Langlois who gave the excellent explanations that he 
usually gives on occasions such as this—and I congratu- 
late him and thank him on behalf of the Senate—deals 
with the main estimates, the remainder of the estimates 
for the fiscal year 1975-76. These estimates have been 
considered by the National Finance Committee, and we 
have had a report which was tabled and discussed—brief- 
ly, perhaps, but nevertheless discussed—and they have 
been considered as much as it is possible for them to be 
considered in the Senate. 


Let me point out that here I am not making any distinc- 
tion between the Senate and the House of Commons 
because I think it becomes very difficult, as I have said 
before, really to keep control over government expendi- 
tures. I think that perhaps we should try some other 
method, preferably one that might be more effective than 
those presently in use. 


At any rate, we have before us a bill which provides for 
estimates of over $11 billion in non-statutory expendi- 
tures. One of the items I was particularly anxious to 
discuss in committee was, of course, the statement made 
by the Minister of Finance on Monday last when he said 
that he intended to show restraint on the part of the 
government in order to indicate a line of conduct not only 
for the provinces but also for the private sector. I heard 
him on television—in French, by the way—and I was 
under the impression that the minister was in fact saying, 
“Well, the government is cutting its expenditures for the 
current fiscal year by $1 billion.” I think that is what was 
plainly said by the minister on television—in French. 
Then I looked at the text of the speech as it appears at 
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page 7025 of the House of Commons Hansard, from which I 
quote the following: 


The government has therefore decided upon a wide- 
ranging set of measures, covering our statutory as 
well as our non-statutory programs, budgetary as well 
as non-budgetary spending, our salary as well as our 
hiring policies. All are directed to bringing outlays 
under more effective control and to slowing down 
their rate of growth this year and into the future. Our 
target of cuts this fiscal year is $1 billion. 


I should like to repeat the last sentence: 
Our target of cuts this fiscal year is $1 billion. 


Now, honourable senators, if you had heard the state- 
ment made on television, a statement similar to the one I 
have just read, then you would naturally think, I would 
suggest, that the estimates before us are too high, that the 
minister has decided not to spend the whole amount that 
is provided in the estimates and in the supply bill, and you 
would normally expect the minister to explain where in 
this bill there will be some cuts. We on this side would 
certainly appreciate, in any event, the minister’s appear- 
ing before the committee and telling us how particular 
statements of his would affect this supply bill. However, 
we are left with nothing, because we do not have the 
opportunity of having the minister appear before the com- 
mittee to tell us exactly what the situation is as far as this 
supply bill is concerned. 


@ (1540) 


The explanations I was able to gather as far as these 
cuts totalling $1 billion are concerned are as follows. There 
is to be a $350 million reduction in Loans, Advances and 
Investments. However, two of the agencies from which 
funds are to be cut back, Petro-Canada and the Federal 
Mortgage Exchange Corporation, do not even exist yet. 
Then we have $350 million that probably cannot be found 
in either the estimates or this bill. In any event, do you not 
think that it would be more satisfactory to anyone sitting 
in this chamber, with the responsibility we individually 
have, to know exactly what is meant by this reduction of 
$350 million in Loans, Advances and Investments? 


Of course, the same applies to the plan to reduce the rate 
of growth in the federal Public Service from 4.1 per cent to 
3.1 per cent. What does that mean? Certainly in this 
supply bill or in the previous supply bill, there is provision 
for growth in the Public Service. If there is a reduction of 
1 per cent, does it mean that we will spend less than is 
provided in this bill, or the previous supply bill which we 
passed at the beginning of the fiscal year? That, in my 
opinion, is a good question; that, in my opinion, is a fair 
question; that, in my opinion, is an important and neces- 
sary question for senators to put to the Minister of 
Finance himself before we approve this supply bill. 


There are other similar items which are not too clear. 
However, I suggest that the budget speech of the Honour- 
able Mr. Turner has a direct relationship to this supply 
bill. Other statements, of course, made in the budget 
speech may have only indirect relationship to the supply 
bill. They would, nevertheless, be relevant, pertinent and 
important, and I suggest that we are missing a good 
opportunity to clarify various parts of the minister’s 
speech with regard to their effect on this supply bill by 


not having him appear before the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on National Finance. We cannot have him; and I am 
sorry about that. I will not keep the Senate here just to 
await the coming. We do not intend to stay here and do 
nothing. 

However, I hope, and it is my wish and desire on behalf 
of the Senate—not on behalf of myself or the senators 
sitting around me—that the government will adopt a more 
flexible attitude with respect to supply bills. I hope it will 
ensure that these bills can be referred to committee when 
valid reasons for doing so exist. I say “valid reasons” in an 
objective manner, and I hope the government will consid- 
er these reasons in an objective way. 


I recall that yesterday the Leader of the Government 
asked me why I did not make the motion to refer the bill 
to the committee. I have no objection, and I would like to 
take his words as having been pronounced in a sincere 
manner, that if I or anyone on this side were to move that 
the bill be referred to committee, the government would 
then consider the motion in an objective manner and not 
object on the ground that it is against our rules, which I do 
not accept. I would hope also that the motion would not be 
simply voted down without consideration, and then the 
argument made that a motion was made and the majority 
voted it down. That would be a mere pretense at democrat- 
ic procedure. I am not going to make the motion today, 
because there are practical reasons why such a motion 
would not be accepted. Especially, I would not wish such a 
motion to be defeated for reasons which I do not accept, 
and which have been put forward on previous occasions. 
These include the reason that normally a supply bill 
should never be referred to a committee. I believe Senator 
Langlois will remember that on one occasion at least a 
supply bill was referred to committee, and he accepted the 
motion. 


Senator Langlois: I made the motion. 


Senator Flynn: Yes, Senator Langlois made the motion. 
So, assuming that the government intends to exhibit flexi- 
bility in this matter in the future, I will not make the 
motion today. However, I hope that I will receive assur- 
ance that there will be a more flexible attitude in future 
on the part of the government and of the majority. In my 
opinion, our attitude on this side is in the interest of the 
Senate, and is taken with a view to discharging our re- 
sponsibility adequately. I hope that I have convinced the 
house, in any event, that under the circumstances of this 
particular bill it would have been very useful and respon- 
sible to have had it referred to committee in order to give 
us the opportunity to question the Minister of Finance. 


Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I must 
inform the Senate that if the Honourable Senator Langlois 
speaks now his speech will have the effect of closing the 
debate on the motion for second reading of this bill. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I am grateful to 
the Leader of the Opposition for his splendid cooperation 
this afternoon, and his words of appreciation for the 
endeavours and efforts I put into attempting to explain, to 
the best of my ability, supply bills to this house. As for his 
comments with respect to the referral of supply bills to the 
Standing Senate Committee on National Finance, I note 
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that he referred to occasional referrals. In that respect I 
wish to say that I, on one occasion at least—if my memory 
serves me correctly, it was on February 22, 1973—moved a 
motion to refer a supply bill to the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on National Finance for the reason, and that reason 
alone, that I had been partly convinced by my honourable 
friend that there was a flaw in the wording of the bill. 


I referred the bill to committee on the implicit under- 
standing that we were not to duplicate or repeat the work 
that had already been carried out up to that time by the 
National Finance Committee to which the estimates had 
been referred. A representative of the Department of Jus- 
tice appeared before the committee. He explained and 
convinced the committee that there was no error in the 
drafting of the bill. Although I made it clear, to my 
satisfaction at least, that that occasion was not to be 
considered a precedent, I realized and said that occasional- 
ly there may be reasons in favour of referring such bills to 
the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance, pro- 
vided that this was not done for the sole purpose of merely 
rehashing the study which had been made by the commit- 
tee of the estimates which form the basis of such bills. 


@ (1550) 


The Leader of the Opposition this afternoon pointed out 
another occasion on which there might be sufficient 
ground for referring such bills to the National Finance 
Committee, when he mentioned the incident which took 
place about seven or eight months ago. On that occasion a 
bill came to us from the other place with a clause contain- 
ing a borrowing authority. Objection was taken in the 
other place to the introduction of the bill, but it was too 
late; the bill had already been passed. 


The objection was that the bill had been illegally passed 
because the message from His Excellency the Governor 
General recommending the bill to the house did not con- 
tain this very same borrowing authority. The Speaker of 
the House of Commons was placed in the position of 
saying, “That may be right, but the bill has passed; it has 
been referred to the other place, and there is nothing I can 
do at this stage” or words to that effect. 


When that bill came here, I took the position—and I still 
believe I was right—that since this borrowing authority 
was not an appropriation, it did not need to be recom- 
mended to the other place in the message from His Excel- 
lency the Governor General. I was backed up in my 
position by an opinion obtained from the Department of 
Justice. However, this could be another occasion on which 
there might be some ground for referring the bill to the 
Standing Senate Committee on National Finance. 


The other example given was where a fault or error in 
the wording of the bill is found after the bill has reached 
us. But, again, we must bear in mind the fact that in this 
house we are usually placed in a difficult position, which 
is not to be blamed on any senator. We are the victims, so 
to speak, of the rules and practice of the other place, which 
always sends these bills to us for consideration at the very 
last stage of a session, or on the eve of the deadline on 
which the estimates have to be voted. We are, therefore, 
caught with a bill, which deserves consideration, in the 
dying days of the session or a few days before the deadline 
for its adoption. We have to live with this situation. 


{Senator Langlois. ] 


That is the reason why the practice of this house has 
been to refer the estimates, on which supply bills are 
based, to the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance for consideration well before the bill reaches us. I 
am safe in saying—and I am sure most senators will be in 
accord with what I am going to say—that the National 
Finance Committee has done a very good job in its study 
of the estimates. 


For those reasons I would suggest to my honourable 
friend—I do not know if he will agree with me—that if at 
any time he considers there is reason to review the word- 
ing of a supply bill—for example, clause 3(2) of the 
present bill to which he drew our attention—and if there 
is any doubt about the wording of a bill, then that wording 
might be considered by the committee at any time during 
the session. We need not wait until a supply bill is before 
us to do that. 


I suggest that paragraph (h) of rule 67 is broad enough 
to permit our doing that. That paragraph reads as follows: 


The Senate Committee on National Finance, com- 
posed of twenty members, five of whom shall consti- 
tute a quorum, to which shall be referred on motion 
all bills, messages, petitions, inquiries, papers and 
other matters relating to federal estimates generally, 
including: 


(1) national accounts and the report of the Auditor 
General: , 


(ii) government finance. 


That wording is broad enough to allow any member of this 
house to move a motion to that effect at any stage of the 
session. 


The wording of these supply bills is constant. I do not 
think it has been changed since Confederation. If we have 
any doubt about the validity or the correctness of the 
wording of such bills, we can at any stage of the session 
refer the wording to the National Finance Committee for 
study, and the committee can call witnesses from the 
Department of Finance, the Department of Justice, the 
Treasury Board, or any other department, to explain why 
the bills are so worded. 


Having in mind the considerations which I have just 
brought to the attention of honourable senators, I am 
ready to agree with the Leader of the Opposition and 
admit that on occasion—provided we are not doing it for 
the sole purpose of repeating or duplicating the work done 
by the National Finance Committee in its study of the 
estimates—such bills could be referred to the committee at 
times when the Senate is not caught with a deadline or the 
approaching end of a session, so that the committee would 
have ample time to consider possible errors or obtain 
clarification of the wording in a supply bill which is not 
too clear. I agree that each such motion should be con- 
sidered on its merits. If I were convinced—as I was par- 
tially convinced in 1973, when I took upon myself the 
responsibility of moving such a motion—I would be the 
first to agree to it under similar circumstances. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 
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THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read a third time? 


Senator Langlois: I move third reading now—with 
leave, of course. 


Senator Flynn: I understand that arrangements have 
been made for royal assent if the bill receives third read- 
ing now. 


Senator Langlois: Yes, at 5.45 this afternoon. 
The Hon. the Speaker: Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 
@ (1600) 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move that the 
Senate do now adjourn during pleasure to await the arriv- 
al of the Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General, 
and also possibly to consider the motion nominating mem- 
bers of the Senate to the Special Joint Committee on the 
National Capital Region, if the Whips can provide nomina- 
tions for that committee when we reassemble. 


Senator Flynn: We will adjourn until later this day. 
Senator Macdonald: What time? 


Senator Langlois: To the call of the bell at approximate- 
ly 5.30 p.m. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable sena- 
tors, that the Senate do adjourn during pleasure to reas- 
semble at the call of the bell at approximately 5.30 p.m.? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 5.15 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 


ROYAL ASSENT 
NOTICE 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
following communication had been received: 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
OTTAWA 


June 26, 1975 
Madam, 

I have the honour to inform you that the Honour- 
able Wishart F. Spence, Puisne Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, in his capacity as Deputy Governor 
General, will proceed to the Senate Chamber today, 
the 26th day of June at 5.45 p.m. for the purpose of 
giving Royal Assent to certain bills. 


I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 

Your obedient servant. 
André Garneau 
Brigadier General 
Administrative Secretary to the 
Governor General 


The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate, 
Ottawa. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 


APPOINTMENT OF SENATE MEMBERS TO SPECIAL JOINT 
COMMITTEE—MESSAGE TO COMMONS 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the following senators be appointed to act on 
behalf of the Senate on the Special Joint Committee 
on the National Capital Region, namely, the Honour- 
able Senators Asselin, Barrow, Desruisseaux, Mac- 
donald, McDonald, McElman, Mcllraith and Molgat; 
and 

That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that house accordingly. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 
@ (1720) 


ADJOURNMENT 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, July 8, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Motion agreed to. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


FIFTH REPORT OF STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


On the Order for July 8, 1975: 


Consideration of the Fifth Report of the Standing 
Joint Committee on Regulations and other Statutory 
Instruments.— (Honourable Senator Forsey). 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, with leave, I 
should like to ask to have the order for the consideration 
of the Fifth Report of the Standing Joint Committee on 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments, which was 
placed on the Orders of the Day for the next sitting, 
brought forward so that we can deal with it now. 


I have spoken with the Leader of the Opposition and I 
understand he sees no difficulty. If the Leader of the 
Government or the Acting Leader of the Government also 
sees no difficulty, I very much hope that it may be possi- 
ble for us to deal with it now. 
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It is simply a matter of arranging that during the 
summer we shall have a smaller quorum for the hearing of 
evidence, so that we can get on with the job and not find 
ourselves in the fall with a large backlog of material 
which has to be gone through. I feel confident that there 
will be no difficulty about this. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it 
agreed? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


REPORT ADOPTED 


Senator Forsey: I move that the report be adopted. 
Motion agreed to and report adopted. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 5.45 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


ROYAL ASSENT 


The Honourable Wishart F. Spence, O.B.E., Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, Deputy of His 
Excellency the Governor General, having come and being 
seated at the foot of the Throne, and the House of Com- 
mons having been summoned, and being come with their 
Speaker, the Honourable the Deputy Governor General 
was pleased to give the Royal Assent to the following bills: 


An Act to amend the Old Age Security Act, to repeal 
the Old Age Assistance Act and to amend other Acts 
in consequence thereof. 


An Act to amend the Department of Industry, Trade 
and Commerce Act. 


An Act to amend the Explosives Act. 


The Honourable James Jerome, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, then addressed the Honourable the Deputy of 
His Excellency the Governor General as follows: 


May it please Your Honour: 


The Commons of Canada have voted certain sup- 
plies required to enable the Government to defray the 
expenses of the public service. 


In the name of the Commons, I present to Your 
Honour the following bill: 


An Act for granting to Her Majesty certain sums 
of money for the public service for the financial 
year ending the 31st March, 1976. 


To which bill I humbly request Your Honour’s 
assent. 


The Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General was pleased to give the Royal Assent to the 
said bill. 


The House of Commons withdrew. 


The Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General was pleased.to retire. 


The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, July 8, at 8 p.m. 
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APPENDIX 
(See p. 1121) 
COMPETITION POLICY 


SECOND INTERIM REPORT OF THE STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Thursday, June 26, 1975. 


On October 16, 1974, the following order of reference was 
made by the Senate: 


“That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce be authorized to examine and 
report upon any bill relating to competition in Canada 
or to the Combines Investigation Act, in advance of the 
said bill coming before the Senate, or any matter 
relating thereto; 


That the committee have power to engage the ser- 


vices of such counsel, staff and technical advisers as 
may be necessary for the purpose of the said examina- 
tion; and 

That the papers and evidence received and taken on 
the subject in the preceding session be referred to the 
committee.” 


Pursuant to the above order of reference, your commit- 
tee now presents its Second Interim Report as follows: 


Since your committee’s Interim Report, dated March 18, 
1975, on the subject-matter was tabled, it has been brought 
to its attention by the International Air Transport Associa- 
tion that the Canadian Government has entered into air 
transport agreements with the Governments of Australia, 

elgium, Denmark, Fiji, France, the Federal Republic of 
Germany, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, Mexico, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Pakistan, Peru, Switzer- 
land, the United Kingdom and the United States. 


These agreements require, directly or indirectly, that 
airlines should reach agreements in respect of tariffs and, 
where possible, this should be done through the Traffic 
Conference system of the International Air Transport 
Association which was incorporated by Act of Parliament 
in 1945, and recently amended to enable charter carriers to 
be admitted to membership. The resulting agreements 
must be filed with the Canadian Transport Commission 
and the Commission has control over the tariffs resulting 
therefrom. 


As Bill C-2 would extend the application of the Combines 
Investigation Act to “services”, the making of such an 
agreement might constitute an offence under the Act, 
thereby jeopardizing the entire international air transport 
rate-making system which has been recognized by the 
Canadian Government up to now. 


In your committee’s opinion there is at least a reasonable 
doubt as to whether jurisprudence under the present 
provisions of the Combines Investigation Act holding that 
an industry whose activities are regulated by a govern-. 
ment body are, to that extent, exempt from the application 
of the Act, would cover the position of Canadian air carri- 
ers. Your committee considers that the public can be better 
protected through regulation and control of air transporta- 
tion matters by a single government agency and according- 
ly recommends that agreements affecting air transporta- 
tion should be specifically exempted from the application 
of the Combines Investigation Act as amended by Bill C-2. 
The following is a suggested text of a provision to be 
inserted in the Act for this purpose:— 

“4.3 This Act does not apply in respect of agreements 
or arrangements affecting air transportation reflected 
in any written contract filed with the Canadian Trans- 
port Commission pertaining to the pooling or appor- 
tioning of earnings, losses, traffic, service, or equip- 
ment, or to the establishment of transportation rates, 
fares, charges, or classifications, or for preserving and 
improving safety, economy and efficiency of opera- 
tions, or for controlling, regulating, preventing or 
otherwise eliminating destructive, oppressive or 
wasteful competition or for regulating stops, schedules 
and character of service, or in respect of other co-oper- 
ative working arrangements, including the collective 
selection and administration of agencies for the sale of 
air transportation.” 


Respectfully submitted. 


Salter A. Hayden, 
Chairman. 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


STATUTE LAW (STATUS OF WOMEN) 
AMENDMENT BILL, 1974 
CONCURRENCE BY COMMONS IN SENATE AMENDMENT 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the house has concurred in the 
amendment made by the Senate to Bill C-16, to amend 
certain statutes to provide equality of status thereunder 
for male and female persons, without amendment. 


PRAIRIE GRAIN ADVANCE PAYMENTS ACT, No. 2 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 


Bill C-53, to amend the Prairie Grain Advance Payments 
Act, No. 2. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, with leave, I 
move that the bill be placed on the Orders of the Day for 
second reading at the next sitting. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The house has heard the motion. 
Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL FISCAL ARRANGEMENTS 
ACT, 1972 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 


Bill C-57, to amend the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrange- 
ments Act, 1972. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: When shall this bill be read the 
second time? 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report on the administration of the Canadian 
Forces Superannuation Act for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 28 of the said Act, 
Chapter C-9, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on the administration of the Canadian 
Forces Superannuation Act, Part II, including 
amounts credited to or charged against the Regular 
Force Death Benefit Account for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 41 of the said Act, 
Chapter C-9, R.S.C., 1970. 


Statement by the Department of National Defence 
of moneys received and disbursed in the Special 
Account (Replacement of Materiel) for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 11(4) of the 
National Defence Act, Chapter N-4, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of Defence Construction (1951) Limited, 
including its accounts and financial statements certi- 
fied by the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1975, pursuant to sections 75(3) and 77(3) of 
the Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on proceedings under the Canada Labour 
Code, Part III (Labour Standards), for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 75 of the 
said Code, Chapter L-1, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of Summary of the Scott Committee Report 
entitled “Canadian Port Organization,’ dated June 
1975. 


Report of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion for the year ended December 31, 1974, pursuant to 
section 130(2) of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1971, Chapter 48, Statutes of Canada, 1970-71-72. 


Report of the Science Council of Canada for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 
19 of the Science Council of Canada Act, Chapter S-5, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of Canadian Commercial Corporation, 
including its accounts and financial statements certi- 
fied by the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 13(1) of the 
Canadian Commercial Corporation Act, Chapter C-6, 
and sections 75(3) and 77(3) of the Financial Adminis- 
tration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of Canadian Arsenals Limited, including its 
accounts and financial statements certified by the 
Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1975, pursuant to sections 75(3) and 77(3) of the 
Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 
1970. 


Report of Crown Assets Disposal Corporation, 
including its accounts and financial statements certi- 
fied by the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 14 of the Surplus 
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Crown Assets Act, Chapter S-20, and sections 75(3) 
and 77(3) of the Financial Administration Act, Chap- 
ter F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of a document entitled “Distribution of 1975- 
76 Expenditure Reductions”, which identifies the 
areas in which expenditures will be cut during the 
current fiscal year in order to achieve the reduction 
announced in the budget presented on June 23, 1975, 
together with a statement thereon by the President of 
the Treasury Board. 


Report of the Farm Credit Corporation, including 
its accounts and financial statements certified by the 
Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1975, pursuant to sections 75(3) and 77(3) of the 
Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 
1970. 


Statement of expenditures and financial commit- 
ments made under the Veterans’ Land Act for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 
49 of the said Act, Chapter V-4, R.S.C., 1970. 


Capital Budgets of the Atlantic Pilotage Authority, 
the Laurentian Pilotage Authority, the Great Lakes 
Pilotage Authority, Ltd. and the Pacific Pilotage Au- 
thority for the fiscal years 1972, 1973, 1974 and 1975, 
pursuant to section 70(2) of the Financial Administra- 
tion Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, together with 
copy of Order in Council P.C. 1975-1433, dated June 20, 
1975, approving the budgets for 1972, 1973 and 1974, 
and copy of Order in Council P.C. 1975-1434, dated 
June 20, 1975, approving the budget for 1975. 


Report of The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority, 
including its accounts and financial statements certi- 
fied by the Auditor General, for the year ended 
December 31, 1974, pursuant to sections 75(3) and 
77(3) of the Financial Administration Act, Chapter 
F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


Financial statements of the National Harbours 
Board, together with the Auditor General’s report 
thereon, for the year ended December 31, 1974, pursu- 
ant to section 32 of the National Harbours Board Act, 
Chapter N-8, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Administrator of the Maritime Pollu- 
tion Claims Fund for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1975, pursuant to section 747 of the Canada Shipping 
Act, Chapter S-9, as amended by Chapter 27 (2nd 
Supplement), R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of The Seaway International Bridge Corpo- 
ration, Ltd., including its accounts and financial state- 
ments certified by the Auditor General, for the year 
ended December 31, 1974, pursuant to sections 75(3) 
and 77(3) of the Financial Administration Act, Chap- 
ter F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Superintendent of Insurance on the 
administration of the Pension Benefits Standards Act 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to 
section 22 of the said Act, Chapter P-8, R.S.C., 1970. 


29555—-19”% 


@ (2010) 


CANADA-UNITED STATES 
INTER-PARLIAMENTARY GROUP 


SIXTEENTH MEETING 
Hon. Alan A. Macnaughton rose pursuant to notice: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
Sixteenth Meeting of the Canada-United States Inter- 
Parliamentary Group, held at Quebec City, 24th to 
27th April, 1975. 


He said: Honourable senators, with your consent I 
should like this evening to make a report and then some 
general observation on the 16th Meeting of the Canada- 
U.S. Inter-Parliamentary Group held in Quebec City, 
April 24 to 27, 1975. 


As you know, it was in January 1959 that the former 
Governor General, the Right Honourable Roland Michen- 
er, who was Speaker of the House of Commons at the time, 
and Senator Aitken of Vermont launched the Canada-U:S. 
Inter-Parliamentary Group. Over the past 16 years the 
group has shown great ability in adapting itself to chang- 
ing requirements on both sides of the border. During the 
last two years, for example, there has been a re-examina- 
tion of the aims and objects of the group, and many 
important changes have been made. Today the Canada- 
United States Inter-Parliamentary Group offers an impor- 
tant means of direct communication between members of 
the Canadian Parliament and members of the United 
States Congress—an advantage few other countries enjoy. 
The group can be convened quickly, and used for dealing 
with special problems on either side of the border. Com- 
munication is the name of the game and, when matters get 
rough or serious problems arise, is it not better to be on 
good terms with our cousins and neighbours to the south 
than to worry about events in Outer Mongolia? 


Since the setting up of the group in 1959, joint meetings 
have been held either once or twice a year depending on 
circumstances. However, no meeting was held in 1974, and 
this was due primarily to both federal and provincial 
elections taking place in Canada and to congressional 
elections and disturbing social matters taking place in the 
United States. 


There was a general feeling among the members of the 
Canadian delegation to the last Canada-United States 
Inter-Parliamentary Group meeting, in Washington in 
April 1973, that these interparliamentary meetings were 
not as effective as they should be, given the importance to 
Canada of her relationship to the United States. On the 
delagation’s return, a study group was organized repre- 
senting both the Senate and the House of Commons and 
all political parties. It met regularly over a period of many 
months, and formulated suggestions for reform of the 
Canadian section and for making the Inter-Parliamentary 
Group meetings more useful to both sides. 


On March 20, 1974, at a general meeting of interested 
senators and members of Parliament, the study group, 
which was formed to re-assess the modus operandi of the 
Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, pre- 
sented its proposals for reform. Those proposals, evolving 
from a series of study sessions, were designed to make 
more effective and useful the annual meetings of Ameri- 
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can and Canadian legislators. The report was submitted 
by Senator John Aird, Senator M. Grattan O’Leary, Mr. 
Andrew Brewin, M.P., Mr. Barnett Danson, M.P., and Mr. 
David MacDonald, M.P. A reorganization of the Canadian 
section was approved in open meeting, and I would like to 
explain briefly the main changes. 


The Canadian section was established as a formal par- 
liamentary association with elected officials. This replaced 
the earlier system whereby the Canadian delegation to 
these meetings was selected for the Inter-Parliamentary 
Group meeting on an ad hoc basis, with the Speakers of 
the Senate and the House of Commons serving as co-chair- 
men of the delegation. The Senate has acquired a new 
standing in the organization as it now contributes one- 
third of the budget of the Canadian section. 


In the first election under the by-laws of the new asso- 
ciation, Mr. Barnett Danson, M.P. and I were elected as 
Canadian co-chairmen, responsible for leading the delega- 
tion and also for the activities of the Canadian section 
between meetings. Due to the elevation of Mr. Danson to 
the ministry, the Honourable Martin O’Connell, P.C. was 
appointed in his place. Mr. O’Connell and I visited Wash- 
ington in February to explain our proposals, which, of 
course, needed American consent—the group being a joint 
venture—and which were designed to make the meetings 
more effective. I am glad to say our American friends 
readily agreed to them all. 


In order that the meetings should be better attended by 
busy legislators, we proposed to hold them away from the 
national capitals. Quebec City was chosen as the site of 
the meeting this year, and attendance at all meetings was 
excellent. We suggested that the meetings should begin on 
Thursday evening and run through to Sunday. This time- 
table involved only one working day, Friday, and thus 
limited the absence of American legislators from their 
country. This was particularly important for the Ameri- 
cans, who are under a great deal of stress and strain these 
days. 

There was increased time spent on discussion in the 
meetings in Quebec, and a great deal of time was devoted 
to the meetings themselves. The discussion was conducted 
through three committees, each one of which focused on a 
separate area of policy. Canadian members of each com- 
mittee received extensive background briefings and 
papers on the subject area in the weeks preceding the 
meeting. As a result we went to the meeting much better 
prepared for discussion than in previous years. 


I have said we were much better prepared for discussion 
than in previous years. Taking into account the fact that 
delegates to the meetings were appointed much earlier 
than in previous years, the fact still remains that this 
better preparation was brought about by three groups, 
namely, the Inter-Parliamentary Relations Branch, whose 
chief officer, as we all know, is Mr. Ian Imrie; the Parlia- 
mentary Centre for Foreign Relations and Foreign Trade, 
which is operated by Mr. Peter Dobell, very capably assist- 
ed by Mrs. Carol Seaborn; and last, but by no means least, 
the several officers from the different departments of 
government, such as External Affairs, Industry, Trade and 
Commerce, Consumer and Corporate Affairs, and Envi- 
ronment. To all of these officials, we offer our most grate- 
ful thanks for their constant aid and assistance. 


[Senator Macnaughton] 


Coming back to the actual meetings in Quebec City, 
which were held in the Chateau Frontenac Hotel, the 
American delegation was led jointly by Senator Gale W. 
McGee of the State of Wyoming, and Congressman 
Thomas E. Morgan of the State of Pennsylvania. The 
names of the other senators and representatives are listed 
in the report which I propose tabling later this day. 


The Canadian delegation was led jointly by myself and 
the Honourable Martin O’Connell, P.C., M.P. The other 
members of the Senate were the Honourable Paul Lafond, 
the Honourable Maurice Lamontagne, P.C., the Honour- 
able Charles McElman, the Honourable George van 
Roggen, the Honourable L. P. Beaubien, the Honourable 
Jacques Flynn, P.C., the Honourable Josie Quart, and the 
Honourable Maurice Bourget, P.C. The Honourable Allist- 
er Grosart was prevented at the last moment from attend- 
ing, which was regrettable in view of the amount of work 
and effort he had contributed in suggesting reform of the 
group during the previous months. The names of those 
members of the House of Commons on the delegation 
appear in the report. 


May I say a few words about the plenary sessions? 
Delegates met for a short opening plenary session, the 
highlight of which was a welcome to Quebec from Mr. 
Harry Blank, M.L.A., Deputy President of the National 
Assembly of Quebec. 

@ (2020) 


Following this they divided into three committees. They 
convened again in plenary session to hear reports from the 
three committees. At previous meetings in Washington 
and over subsequent weeks, an agenda for the discussions 
was worked out as follows: 


Committee 1—Energy 
Committee 2—Trans-border Problems 


Committee 3—Trade, Investment and Economic 


Affairs 


The committees met concurrently, each with an Ameri- 
can and a Canadian co-chairman. Honourable Alvin 
Hamilton, M.P., and Senator Gale McGee were co-chair- 
men of the Committee on Energy, assisted by Senator van 
Roggen who, I am quite sure, will in due course give 
further details about this important topic. 


Honourable Thomas E. Morgan and I were co-chairmen 
of the Committee on Trans-border Problems, and we were 
assisted by Senators Flynn, Lafond, McElman and Quart, 
of this chamber. 


Honourable Martin O’Connell and Senator John C. 
Culver were co-chairmen of the Committee on Trade, 
Investment and Economic Affairs and they were assisted 
by Senators Lamontagne, P.C., and Beaubien, of this 
chamber. In addition, there were several topics which 
delegates wished to discuss which cut across committee 
topics. As a result, two breakfast meetings were organized, 
one to discuss trans-border broadcasting and the other to 
discuss defence production sharing within the European 
area of NATO. 


It was decided that, unlike previous years when reports 
of discussions were worked out jointly in the form of a 
communiqué, this year each side would prepare its own 
report in considerable detail for each committee. I am sure 
senators will be interested to read the account of some of 
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these discussions in the report I propose to table this 
evening. 

Honourable senators will appreciate that social events 
can be very useful and rewarding in that they bring our 
delegates and their wives together on an informal and 
friendly basis. The American delegation and their wives 
were greeted on arrival at Quebec City airport by the 
Canadian co-chairmen, and then proceeded to the Chateau 
Frontenac. In the evening the Canadian co-hosts enter- 
tained the American delegation and their wives at an 
informal buffet dinner at the Chateau Frontenac. 


On Friday, April 25, a luncheon was given for the dele- 
gates by the President of the Quebec Assemblée Nationale, 
the Honourable Jean-Noel Lavoie. It was held in the par- 
liamentary dining room of the Assemblée Nationale, 
which had been reserved for the occasion. Some members 
of the Quebec cabinet were in attendance. That evening a 
reception was given by the United States Consul General 
in Quebec City, Mr. D. J. Corcoran. Later the delegates 
and their wives split into smaller groups to dine at some of 
the fine restaurants for which Quebec City is famous. 


One of the features of the meeting was the attendance 
on the weekend of the Speaker of the Senate, the Honour- 
able Renaude Lapointe, and the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, the Honourable James Jerome, and Mrs. 
Jerome. They actively entered into the proceedings, which 
was especially appreciated by the American delegates and 
their wives. Subsequently both honourable Speakers gave 
and presided over a dinner in honour of the American and 
Canadian delegates and their wives, following upon a 
reception in the Officers Mess at the Citadel, Quebec 
City’s historic fortress. A final farewell brunch was held 
on Sunday morning, April 27, following which the dele- 
gates returned to their respective capitals. 


As I have said, there were committees on: Energy; 
Trans-border Problems and Trade; Investment and Eco- 
nomic Affairs. I will not trespass upon the topics dealt 
with in committees 1 and 3, as there are other senators 
here who will probably wish to inform the Senate of the 
matters discussed. Insofar as committee No. 2, Trans-bor- 
der Problems, is concerned, as co-chairman I should like to 
make just a few remarks. 


The discussion in this committee dealt with the common 
law of the sea problems, fisheries issues, and the question 
of East Coast pollution, particularly in the context of 
tankers supplying Eastport, Maine, refineries through 
Head Harbour Passage in New Brunswick. Later, West 
Coast pollution from Alaskan oil into Puget Sound, and 
other trans-boundary issues including the Great Lakes, 
the Champlain-Richelieu Dam and the Garrison diversion 
project were considered. 


The report which I propose to table later this evening 
goes into a fair amount of detail on these subjects, which 
should prove of interest to honourable senators. For exam- 
ple, with respect to the continental margin, which is the 
area extending from the 200-mile limit to the edge of the 
continental shelf, a Canadian delegate explained that 
Canada claimed ownership of this area but was prepared 
to institute a system of revenue-sharing of resources 
found there with developing countries. With regard to the 
exploitation of the deep-sea bed, a United States delegate 
said it should be a matter of first come, first served. The 


Canadian side suggested that an international sea-bed 
authority should be given a mix of licensing, contracting 
and exploitation rights. There would be some joint ven- 
tures by private enterprise with the authority. 


Concerning fisheries, the position of the two countries 
was generally very close and their objectives were similar: 
the proper management and conservation of the living 
resources in their economic zones. 


In our discussion of the Great Lakes issue, both sides 
agreed that the International Joint Commission was doing 
good work, particularly in regard to Great Lakes water 
quality, but in the opinion of the Americans it was over- 
worked, understaffed and took too long on its reports. In 
respect to coastal environmental concerns, there was con- 
siderable discussion of the proposed refinery at Eastport 
and of the West Coast problem of super-tankers traversing 
the Strait of Juan de Fuca to reach United States refiner- 
ies in Puget Sound. Later, on the Eastport problem, Sena- 
tor McElman was particularly knowledgeable and persua- 
sive. Both sides expressed concern for the environmental 
risks involved. 


There was a discussion about the Champlain-Richelieu 
Dam dispute; and on the Garrison diversion project the 
Canadian side made known its concern that the project 
seemed to be going ahead in North Dakota despite the 
frequently expressed concern of Canada that it would 
have considerable adverse effect, particularly in the 
Souris River and its tributaries. It was urged that a 
moratorium be declared on the project until a study of the 
impact could be made. 


At the end of the meetings, members of both sides 
agreed it was useful and necessary in respect to matters of 
irritation between the two countries that each side should 
try to hear the viewpoint of the other side, that proceed- 
ings of parliamentary committees might be exchanged, 
that interested groups should be able to be heard in the 
other’s legislative committees and that the channels of 
communication and consultation should be kept open. 


Honourable senators, others will follow me, I hope, in 
giving details of their experience at this valuable encoun- 
ter in Quebec City with our American friends. 


It is my opinion that such exchanges between legislators 
are very valuable. But I might point out that there has 
been a recent development in the United States which 
makes it an even more important contact for Canada. In 
the past year there has been a shift of power in the United 
States from the Executive to the Congress. The Standing 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs recently heard an 
expert American witness explain the new importance and 
power of Congress. Canada has only two regular contacts 
with congressional figures—an arm’s length contact 
through our embassy in Washington, and these Canada- 
United States Inter-Parliamentary Group meetings. It is 
my opinion that these meetings can be a major link be- 
tween Canada and the United States and an important 
way for Canadians to influence American decision-mak- 
ers. There is no doubt that the Quebec meeting has shown 
us new possibilities of increasing still further the effec- 
tiveness of this contact. 
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At the fifteenth meeting of the group held in Washing- 
ton on April 5, 1973, Deputy Secretary of State, Kenneth B. 
Rush, addressed a plenary session and, in part, spoke as 
follows: 


Our examination together of these issues inevitably 
reflects the long history of our unique relationship. I 
know that many words have been devoted to semantic 
discussions of “the special relationship” between us— 
what it is, whether it exists, and so forth. I do not 
propose to add to the debate on this question. I would 
merely assert that it is abundantly clear that geogra- 
phy has placed us next to each other, that through 
decades of history we have lived side by side in peace 
and friendship, and that we share a common set of 
basic values. 


He went on to say: 


I am conscious that particular problems may be very 
much on your minds at the moment. We have 
unresolved trade issues between us. I know that there 
is genuine and widespread concern in Canada over the 
role of private American investment there. It will not 
be easy to find equitable and mutually satisfactory 
solutions to cross-border energy problems. We have 
both recognized belatedly that we share serious envi- 
ronmental problems. 


As we approach discussions of these issues, how- 
ever, I trust none of us will lose sight of the long and 
remarkable record we have of together finding solu- 
tions. Some of them have become routine and are 
taken for granted. Some have required patient 
negotiation and imaginative genius. Many were 
unprecedented in their time. 

It seems to me the key to solution of our common 
problems is the spirit in which we approach them. Let 
us be mindful of the benefits our proximity brings us 
both; let us never forget that we are sovereign and 
independent nations; let us be patient when necessary; 
let us be respectful of our unsurpassed record of 
resolving differences; and let us never cease to 
attempt to understand each other’s viewpoint. 

In conclusion, on April 15, 1975, the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Trudeau, on foreign policy, wrote: 

There is no such thing any more as a totally 
independent country, and there is no such thing as a 
distinctive and unrelated problem. All human beings 
in one measure or another are interdependent, and all 
human problems are interrelated. Not just in theory or 
in textbook explanations but in actual, daily 
application. 


The importance of maintaining cordial, beneficial rela- 
tions with the United States of America is one of the great 
objectives of the Canada-United States Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Group. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Macnaughton: Honourable senators, I now 
table the report of the sixteenth meeting of the Canada- 
United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, held in Quebec 
City, April 24 to 27, 1975, and ask that it be printed as an 
appendix to the Debates of the Senate of this day. 


{Senator Macnaughton] 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it 
agreed? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


(For text of report see Appendix “A” pp. 1144-1155.) 


Hon. George van Roggen: Honourable senators, in fol- 
lowing Senator Macnaughton, I should like to take a few 
moments of your time in reporting on one particular com- 
mittee of the three mentioned by him that were structured 
at Quebec City, namely, the Committee on Energy. 


Before doing so, however, I congratulate Senator Mac- 
naughton and the other American-Canadian co-chairmen 
for the work they have done during the past year in giving 
new life to the Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary 
Group. 

The majority of the American delegates at Quebec City 
were outspoken in their praise of the work done, particu- 
larly by the Canadian co-chairmen, in launching the Inter- 
Parliamentary Group on what they felt would be an 
increasingly important path in the years to come. Many of 
them referred to this particular meeting as the best for 
many years. Certainly credit for that goes to Senator 
Macnaughton and his co-chairman for the work done prior 
to the meeting relating to the agenda and other 
arrangements. 


It is difficult to deal with the subject of Canada-U.S. 
energy problems without putting them in the broader 
context of the so-called energy crisis in general which the 
world has faced in the past two or three years, primarily 
as a result of the actions of the OPEC countries. If I may, I 
should like to refer briefly to a speech I gave on Canada- 
United States relations at Quebec City, a few weeks after 
the meeting with which we are concerned. In that speech I 
said: 

It is popular today to speak of the energy crisis, but I 
prefer to speak in terms of the crisis in cheap energy, 
because in my view there is no shortage of energy in 
the world—the whole universe is energy—there is 
only a crisis as a result of having obtained our oil and 
natural gas, on which our economies are so dependent, 
at a fraction of their true value for so many years that 
our economies became badly distorted. 


There are proven reserves of oil in the world for 30 
or 40 years and new conventional oil will be found for 
a further number of years supply. If we add to this the 
nonconventional oil reserves such as our Athabasca 
Tar Sands and your Colorado Oil Shale, to say nothing 
of converting coal, we have ample conventional fuel to 
bridge the period through fission cheap hydrogen and 
on to the harnessing of the fusion process the ultimate 
energy source. 

I went on to say: 

By the way, I would suggest that you not hold your 
breath while our oil needs are supplied from the 
Athabasca Tar Sands or the Colorado Oil Shale, as my 
personal view is that these sources will prove to be so 
expensive that they will not be competitive in this 
generation. We must first look to new conventional 
reserves of oil and gas and to the conversion of coal. 


Against that background of the problem of energy gener- 
ally, which I believe other people on that committee 


——S- 
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agreed with in principle, we discussed the particular prob- 
lems of energy vis-a-vis the United States and Canada. 


Again, if I may, I should like to quote from that same 
speech, as follows: 


Our problem in North America is a short range one 
involving the problem of bridging the gap until you— 


That is, the United States. 


can bring on stream your oil and gas from Alaska and 
we can bring on stream our Arctic gas, which is now 
fairly well proven, and develop Arctic and offshore 
oil, where our preliminary showings are hopeful but 
where supplies are not yet proven. This will take 
varying lengths of time and huge amounts of capital 
during the next ten years. 


So we have, insofar as our interrelationship with the 
United States in the narrow field of energy is concerned, 
basically a short range problem. In dealing with it, I will 
break energy down into five categories, namely, oil, gas, 
coal, nuclear energy in all its forms, and exotic types of 
solutions to the problem. 


Insofar as oil is concerned, we have at present in Canada 
proven supplies for a period which is estimated in the area 
of eight years. With respect to the figures I am about to 
give I would stress that different experts give different 
estimates. They are ballpark figures, and should be treated 
as such. Similarly, the United States has conventional 
supplies proven at home for a short period of time. When 
you think of the total dependence we have on oil—so much 
of our industry and transportation, of course, being based 
on oil—eight to ten years’ supply is anything but a san- 
guine thought. 


To put in perspective the types of problems of bringing 
on new supplies of oil, I would quote amounts such as 
approximately $1,000 per barrel-day to produce oil in the 
Near East, and roughly $4,000 per barrel-day in Alberta. 
Those amounts can be escalated to $10,000 to $15,000 in our 
Arctic and in the North Sea, and there are estimates that 
go as high as $20,000 for developing the Athabasca tar 
sands. You can see the great need in both of our countries, 
and in the world generally, to bring the value of oil up to 
world prices as soon as is reasonably possible without 
disrupting the economy too badly, so as to create an ability 
in ourselves to bring on stream these frontier oil reserves. 


@ (2040) 


The United States has in Alaska unquestionably a very 
huge pool of oil. They will talk in terms of as little as ten 
billion barrels, because they actually have proven to the 
satisfaction of the banks a sufficient number of barrels to 
warrant financing the oil pipeline being built across 
Alaska today. However, knowledgeable people in the 
industry are convinced that Alaska has very much larger 
reserves of oil than that; some people have estimated it as 
running to 100 billion barrels, and others compare it to 
Arabia. Once that oil is brought down to the lower 48 
states, the American problem will be greatly resolved. It 
will take yet two or three years until the first pipeline is 
completed, and because that will not solve all their prob- 
lems they will still be needing to develop their coal and 
nuclear energy sources, as well as continuing to import 
substantial amounts of their oil from overseas. However, 


they hope to keep that figure at a level whereby they will 
not be completely crippled if it is cut off. 


In Canada we have the same shortage facing us in eight 
or ten years, but our problem is a little more serious than 
theirs in that, while we have discovered substantial natu- 
ral gas in the Arctic and in the Mackenzie Basin, we have 
yet to discover proven reserves of oil in sufficient quanti- 
ties in our Arctic and offshore. We have very hopeful 
signs, but it is not yet proven, and we have not yet 
contemplated building an oil line from our Arctic because 
the oil is not yet discovered, so we are not in as sanguine a 
position as that of the United States. 


I should sound a warning at this point. Canadians 
should not be too quick to suggest that we should play dog 
in the manger with our American friends on matters of 
energy, because that may be a very shortsighted point of 
view in the long haul. We may well be looking to assist- 
ance from our American friends on the short haul in the 
years to come, as they might look to us for assistance from 
time to time today. 


With respect to nonconventional oil, namely, the 
Athabasca tar sands and the Colorado oil shale, I said a 
few moments ago that estimates of the Athabasca tar 
sands recovery indicate costs that will run to possibly $20 
a barrel. It may very well not be competitive, and we must 
not tie our industrial machine to the hope of that being a 
total solution, without seeking conventional sources in our 
Arctic and elsewhere. I do not quarrel with the decision of 
the Ontario government, the Alberta government and the 
Canadian government to spend money in pursuing de- 
velopment of the tar sands. I think we must develop our 
technology if we are to be ready when the time comes, but 
that time may be some distance off as yet. 


So, honourable senators, our oil problem is similar to 
that of the United States. We have a short-term problem 
looming in the near future until, first, they can get their 
Alaska oil down, and, secondly, we can develop some 
Arctic conventional oil or offshore conventional oil. 


With natural gas there is a more serious problem. Natu- 
ral gas is not as readily transported across oceans as is oil, 
although progress is being made in cryogenic tankers, and 
our natural gas supplies indicate that we will be in short 
supply. I do not see us being able to meet our commit- 
ments in only three years in Canada. The United States 
imports a substantial amount of natural gas from Canada 
and, unlike oil, it is imported on long-term contracts for 20 
years, most of them with another 15 or 18 years to go. 


You will hear Americans complain bitterly, as did some 
members of the American delegation on my committee, 
that we have not been honouring these contracts in raising 
the price of the gas very, very substantially. I took issue 
with them on this, and I take issue with others who say 
that, because in my opinion the increases in price have 
been done entirely legally under these contracts, if you 
look at the export licences of the National Energy Board 
under which contracts were renegotiated as recently as 
1970. I will not go into that in detail tonight. I had detailed 
information at my fingertips for the committee on this 
subject, given to me, by the way, not only by Ottawa 
officials but by senior officials of the major exporting 
company in Western Canada, Westcoast Transmission. 
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A more serious problem, however, involves, not the 
increase in price of our gas to the Americans but the 
existing shortfall in our quantity delivery and the poten- 
tially greater shortfall in the quantity delivered in the 
next few years. The existing shortfall through the West- 
coast Transmission system ran as high as 25 per cent 
average during the last two winters, which were mild, and 
at peak periods as high as 50 per cent. This was created by 
a certain phenomena of water in the wells in Northern 
British Columbia, which is not a curable problem. In the 
future a simple shortage of gas from existing fields will 
put us and Canadian governments in a position of choos- 
ing between honouring export contracts or seeing Canadi- 
ans suffer from a lack of gas supply. This will be a very 
difficult thing for Canadian governments to cope with 
and, in my judgment, might well produce the most dif- 
ficult irritant or problem between Canada and the United 
States in the next three or four years. 


@ (2050) 


Here again, looking at the Canadian scene, we have not 
yet made decisions as to the pipelines that are to be built 
to bring down our Arctic gas to alleviate this problem. 
Here we are in approximately the same position as the 
United States, because the question has yet to be resolved 
by them as to whether they will bring their gas out of 
Alaska by pipeline across Alaska, then freeze it and take it 
down the West Coast by tanker, or whether they will opt 
for the Mackenzie Valley pipeline through Canada—if 
indeed Canada will agree to construct such a line. 


Canadians, on the other hand, have yet to determine 
whether they would rather have the Alaska Valley pipe- 
line carry both Alaskan gas and Mackenzie Delta gas, to 
serve both the United States and Canada, or build only a 
Canadian facility. The regulatory bodies in Ottawa and 
Washington will be at least two years in making the 
decision on these important questions, and then there will 
be two, or three years, or more, needed for construction. 
So, it is clear that we will not have this problem solved at 
the time the actual shortfall will start to occur in the next 
two or three years. This can be a serious irritant between 
our two countries until the Alaska and Arctic gas is 
brought on stream, and we must move to bring it on 
stream as rapidly as possible. 


Honourable senators, with respect to coal I can only say 
to those doubters and others who think we are going to be 
short of energy and will have to leave our cars in the 
garage for all time to come, that we are particularly 
fortunate in both the United States and Canada in having 
some of the world’s greatest coal reserves. We have huge 
reserves in Canada, and the United States has coal 
reserves that I believe equal something approaching 20 or 
25 per cent of the world’s total known supplies. 


So, there is no total energy shortage. There is a shortage 
of available, cheap, convenient energy. But when you get 
oil at $10 or $12 a barrel, the conversion of coal starts to 
become very possible. The technology is known. Coal can 
be converted to gas, to oil, and to feedstocks for petro- 
chemicals. Indeed, any greenery that grows in the field 
can be converted to any of those substances. We will not 
be out of our basic requirements, as long as the price is 
sufficient to encourage people to bring along alterrative 
sources. 


[Senator van Roggen. ] 


Honourable senators, I saw a graph the other day of 
anticipated United States energy provisions by the year 
2000, and all of these forms of energy are still being used— 
oil and gas, less than today in total percentages but still 
significant; coal, probably twice as much as today; nuclear 
energy, two or three times as much as today; exotic fuels, 
which I will come to in a minute or two, not a significant 
amount. So this is a thing that will change slowly. 


Honourable senators, coming back to Canada-United 
States relations—which is what I am addressing myself 
to—there is no particular problem between Canada and 
the United States insofar as coal is concerned, again with 
the exception of the short term. Some Americans, includ- 
ing one or two people at the committee hearing, made 
reference to the fact that Ontario’s industries survive in 
large measure on the importation of American coal. This is 
true for both generating plants and steel mills in Ontario. 


The inference has been drawn that if we cut off their oil 
by diminishing our exports, they will have to divert that 
coal to Montana and the northern tier states. This would 
be a counterproductive tit-for-tat approach to a problem, 
because much of the energy generated from that coal in 
Ontario is in turn shipped back to the United States in the 
form of electrical energy. And, by the same token, if we 
are not generating that energy with coal in Ontario we 
would have no choice but to divert Quebec hydro from the 
northeast United States into Ontario. I think our friends 
readily recognized that what we need to do is cooperate in 
these things and not visualize tit-for-tat restrictions 
against one another. 


Honourable senators, I am moving ahead quickly 
because I believe there are others who wish to speak this 
evening. On nuclear energy, I can say that I believe both 
countries are now in a position where we are developing 
our nuclear capacity in a constant fashion. I think we may 
soon move to cheap hydrogen, about which few people 
speak today, which may possibly fill a substantial need in 
our energy requirements before we harness the hydrogen 
atom in the fusion process, which may be 50, 75 or 100 
years away, at which point we will have a pollution-free 
ultimate energy source. I do not see problems between 
Canada and the United States insofar as nuclear energy is 
concerned. 


Honourable senators, what I call the exotic solutions to 
the problem are, I believe, solar energy, geothermal 
energy, the harnessing of tides, and heat pumps. These 
matters were also discussed. Generally speaking, they will 
fulfill a very modest role in our energy requirements by 
the turn of the century. The possible exception there is the 
heat pump, in regard to which the Americans, after an 
expenditure of hundreds of millions of dollars in 
experimentation with exotic fuels, have settled on as 
being the one which has a good deal of practical applica- 
tion and which may well be significant, particularly in 
temperate climates. The heat pump is an air conditioner in 
reverse. It takes heat out of the outside air and puts it into 
the house. Heat can be taken out of air at 20 degrees below 
zero. It becomes counterproductive however, when the 
energy used to run the machine is greater than the energy 
recovered. 


Honourable senators, may I conclude by asking what, if 
anything, we accomplished in Quebec City? I feel that 
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these interparliamentary exchanges are very important, 
particularly, as Senator Macnaughton said, when we see 
the shift of power in the United States going from the 
executive to the legislative at this particular time. Insofar 
as my committee is concerned, I would put my finger on 
two things of significant benefit insofar as the American 
legislators who were there are concerned. One is that we 
cleared the air greatly—and this was in private conversa- 
tion as well as across the table—on the question of “conti- 
nentalism”. I think I can best summarize this by reading 
again from my speech given some weeks later in Quebec 
City. I have since received several letters from American 
senators and congressmen, commenting on how pleased 
they were to have at least my point of view on what is now 
a bad word in Canada. What I said to them was this: 


This brings me to the word which is now a bad word 
in Canada by definition, namely, “continentalism.” To 
me continentalism is a bad word or a good word only 
depending on the definition one gives it. If you mean 
by continentalism the pooling of our resources with 
those of the United States, then it is, to a Canadian, a 
bad word, because it is obvious that with your con- 
sumption 10 times ours, pooling our resources would 
only mean that they would be exhausted 10 times as 
quickly as if we reserved them for our own use. 


If, on the other hand, continentalism means cooper- 
ation and intelligent planning to serve the best inter- 
ests of the economies of both of our countries, then it 
is a good word, and in this sense I am a continentalist 
because I believe fervently that in the years ahead, as 
indeed in the past, it is essential that artificial, eco- 
nomic and political barriers not be created along our 
border. If energy can be provided from western 
Canada to the western United States in return for 
energy from the eastern United States to eastern 
Canada and similarly in other products, then this is 
surely to our mutual advantage. But a concerted effort 
will be necessary to still the shrill voices that are so 
often heard, and listened to by some, particularly at a 
time of crisis or difficulty. 


The remaining thing that I think was useful insofar as 
the Energy Committee was concerned, as a result of our 
discussions, was what is now being referred to in the 
newspapers as the oil swap. The Americans pointed out to 
us very strenuously that our cutback in oil exports to the 
United States—which, as you know, Mr. Macdonald has 
given notice will be phased out over a period of years— 
would create a severe hardship on certain oil refineries in 
the northwestern United States, such as in Montana and 
Idaho, where the refineries are all built and geared specifi- 
cally to process Alberta oil. They are most anxious that we 
permit them enough time to get their Alaska oil down 
from Alaska to service those refineries. They did not want 
to increase their dependence on foreign oil sources to 
provide these supplies in the meantime. 


@ (2100) 


We took the position that we could not recommend to 
our government that we should abandon the phasing out 
of the oil exports until more oil is available to us than the 
reserves in Alberta; but we did say to them that as the 
need they had was a short one of two or three years let us 
not talk about giving them more oil in exchange for 
dollars but giving them oil now in exchange for some of 
their oil later—an exchange of kind for kind—and if this 
could assist them we would recommend it. Several mem- 
bers of the committee, including myself, subsequently 
made representations to Mr. Macdonald and others. 
Negotiations are now underway between officials of his 
department and the appropriate American officials in this 
connection, and subject to technical difficulties being 
resolved it is hoped that something will be done to accom- 
modate them in that respect. 


If so, we certainly will have done ourselves no harm 
whatsoever; we will have a return of the oil at a later date 
and we will have improved considerably the relationship 
between us on this particular point. Honourable senators, 
I would submit that concrete benefits can accrue from 
meetings of this sort and that they are worthwhile for our 
Parliaments to pursue in years to come. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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APPENDIX “A”’ 
(See p. 1140) 


REPORT OF THE SIXTEENTH MEETING OF THE CANADA-UNITED STATES 
INTER-PARLIAMENTARY GROUP 


The Sixteenth Meeting of the Canada-United States 
Inter-Parliamentary Group took place in Quebec City, 
April 24 to 27, 1975. This meeting was to have been held in 
1974, but difficulties in the Parliamentary and Congres- 
sional time tables and national elections in both countries 
made a postponement necessary. 

The United States delegation was led jointly by Senator 
Gale W. McGee (Wyoming) and Congressman Thomas E. 
Morgan (Pennsylvania). In addition to the two Co-Chair- 
men, the delegation consisted of the following members: 


Senate: 
Hon. John C. Culver (Iowa), 
Hon. Patrick J. Leahy (Vermont), 
Hon. Carl T. Curtis (Nebraska), 
Hon. Ted Stevens (Alaska), 

House of Representatives: 
Hon. Harold T. Johnson (California), 
Hon. William J. Randall (Missouri), 
Hon. Lloyd Meeds (Washington), 
Hon. Helen Meyner (New Jersey), 
Hon. Cardiss Collins (Illinois), 
Hon. Dante B. Fascell (Florida), 
Hon. Sam M. Gibbons (Florida), 
Hon. Michael McCormak (Washington), 
Hon. James Cleveland (New Hampshire), 
Hon. Robert C. McEwen (New York), 
Hon. Larry Winn, Jr. (Kansas). 


The Canadian delegation was led jointly by the Honour- 
able Alan A. Macnaughton, P.C., of the Senate and the 
Honourable Martin O’Connell, P.C., M.P., of the House of 
Commons. The other members were: 


Senate: 
Hon. P. Lafond (Quebec), 
Hon. M. Lamontagne, P.C. (Quebec), 
Hon. C. McElman (New Brunswick), 
Hon. G. C. van Roggen (British Columbia), 
Hon. L. P. Beaubien (Quebec), 
Hon. J. Flynn, P.C. (Quebec), 
Hon. J. Quart (Quebec), 
House of Commons: 
Mr. H. Breau, M.P. (New Brunswick), 
Mr. J. R. Comtois, M.P. (Quebec), 
Mr. R. Daudlin, M.P. (Ontario), 
Dr. M. Foster, M.P. (Ontario), 
Mr. R. Kaplan, M.P. (Ontario), 
Mr. J. Roberts, M.P. (Ontario), 
Mr. I. Watson, M.P. (Quebec), 
Mr. W. Baker, M.P. (Ontario), 


Hon. A. Hamilton, P.C., M.P. (Saskatchewan), 
Mr. F. Hamilton, M.P. (Saskatchewan), 

Mr. D. MacDonald, M.P. (Prince Edward Island), 
Mr. D. Munro, M.P. (British Columbia), 

Mr. F. Oberle, M.P. (British Columbia), 

Mr. S. Leggatt, M.P. (British Columbia), 

Mr. G. Rondeau, M.P. (Quebec). 


In the past years and in fact since the inception of the 
Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group in 1959, 
the Speakers of the Senate and House of Commons have 
served as ex-officio Co-Chairmen of the Canadian delega- 
tion. However, the inordinate demands of the parliamen- 
tary sittings more often than not made it impossible for the 
Speakers to take an active part in the meetings. In the two 
years that have elapsed since the fifteenth meeting of the 
group, the Canadian side had undertaken a substantial 
re-organization of its structure. As a result, the Canadian 
section was established as a formal parliamentary associa- 
tion with elected officers. Senator Alan A. Macnaughton 
and Honourable Martin O’Connell were elected earlier in 
the year as the Canadian Co-Chairmen, responsible for 
leading the Canadian delegation and also for the activities 
of the Canadian section in between meetings. 


A number of other organizational changes were 
approved by the new Association at the same time. The 
Canadian Co-Chairmen visited Washington early in 1975 
in order to submit these suggestions to their United States 
counterparts. They readily agreed to the following: 

a) Meetings should be held outside of the capitals to 
ensure better attendance. 

b) Meetings should begin Thursday evening and run 
through to Sunday to limit absence from the legisla- 
tures and encourage better attendance. 

c) Increased time should be spent in discussion. 

d) Background papers should be prepared and 
exchanged between both sides in advance to provide a 
factual basis for discussion. 

e) Discussion should be organized in three committees 
meeting concurrently so that individual members 
would have more chance to participate. 

At this meeting in Washington and over subsequent 
weeks, an agenda for the discussions was worked out as 
follows: 

Committee 1) Energy 
Committee 2) Trans-border Problems 
Committee 3) Trade, Investment and Economic Affairs 


The agenda of the Energy Committee included such 
matters as Canada and United States sources of energy 
and areas for future cooperation, bilateral problems and 
multilateral aspect of energy issues. The Committee con- 
cerned with trans-border and environmental problems dis- 
cussed law of the sea questions, fisheries problems and 
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conservation, air and water pollution problems, and water 
boundary issues. The Trade, Investment and Economic 
Affairs Committee considered foreign investment policies, 
bilateral trade issues, and problems of inflation and 
recession. 
PLENARY SESSIONS 

Delegates met for a short opening plenary session, the 
highlight of which was a welcome to Quebec from Mr. 
Harry Blank, Deputy President of the National Assembly 
of Quebec. Following this, they divided into three commit- 
tees. They convened again in plenary session to hear 
reports from the three committees. 
COMMITTEE REPORTS 


In previous years, reports of the discussions in commit- 
tees were worked out jointly between the two sides and 
published as a joint communiqué. As a result they tended 
to be cautiously phrased and not informative. This year for 
the first time, as another innovation, it was decided that 
each side should separately prepare its own reports. The 
Canadian reports of the three committees are attached 
hereto as appendix number I, II, and III. An effort has been 
made to record the discussion in considerable detail. 


Two breakfast discussions were also organized at the 
request of delegates from both sides to consider problems 
relating to trans-border broadcasting and to defence pro- 
duction sharing within the European theatre of NATO. 
Reports are also attached of these discussions, as well as of 
a meeting of the Co-Chairmen called after the business 
meetings had been concluded to assess the results. 
PROGRAMME 


The United States delegation and their wives were greet- 
ed at the plane on arrival at Quebec City airport by the 
Canadian Co-Chairmen and proceeded to the Chateau 
Frontenac. That evening their Canadian co-hosts enter- 
tained the United States delegation and their wives at an 
informal buffet dinner held at the Chateau Frontenac. 


On Friday, April 25, a luncheon was given for the dele- 
gates by the President of the Quebec National Assembly, 
Honourable Jean Noel Lavoie. On the same evening, a 
reception was given by the United States Consul-General 
in Quebec City, Mr. D. J. Corcoran. Later that evening, 
United States and Canadian delegates and wives split up 
into smaller groups to dine at some of the fine restaurants 
for which Quebec City is famous. 


On the weekend, the delegates were joined by the Speak- 
er of the Senate, Honourable Renaude Lapointe, and the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, Honourable James A. 
Jerome and Mrs. Jerome, who jointly gave a dinner in 
their honour at the Chateau Frontenac Hotel. This was 
preceded by a reception in the Officers’ Mess at the Cita- 
del, Quebec City’s historic fortress. 

A final farewell brunch was held on Sunday morning 
April 27, following which the delegates returned to their 
respective capitals. 

Hon. Alan A. Macnaughton, P.C., 
Co-Chairman. 

Hon. Martin O’Connell, P.C., M.P., 
Co-Chairman. 

Ottawa 

May 8, 1975. 
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COMMITTEE I—ENERGY 


Participants: 


Hon. Alvin Hamilton, P.C., Co-Chairman; Senator 
Gale McGee, Co-Chairman; 


Sen. G. C. van Roggen 
Mr. H. Breau, M.P. 

Dr. M. Foster, M.P. 

Mr. J. Roberts, M.P. 

Sen. Ted Stevens 

Rep. Harold Johnson 
Rep. Michael McCormack 
Rep. Larry Winn 

Rep. James Cleveland. 


Two sessions of the committee were held, one in the 
morning, from 10:00 to 12:00; and a second in the afternoon, 
from 3:00 until 5:30 p.m. The morning’s discussion and part 
of the afternoon focussed on Canadian oil exports and, in 
particular, the timetable for cutting back those exports. 
The afternoon’s meeting considered gas exports, uranium 
policy in Canada and realistic possibilities for developing 
new forms of energy sources. 


CANADIAN OIL EXPORTS 


While it was accepted that Canadian and American fig- 
ures for potential reserves of oil varied greatly, depending 
in part on the objective of the person or institution provid- 
ing the figures, there was ready acceptance of the fact that 
new sources of oil would require much higher levels of 
capital. For comparative purposes, it was noted that West- 
ern Canadian oil required an investment of about $4,000 
for each barrel of producible oil per day over the lifetime 
of the well; Arctic oil would probably need $10,000 per 
barrel and tar sands oil might run from $16,000 to $20,000. 
Therefore the most important determinant of recoverable 
oil reserves was the price to be paid for the oil. 


It was against this background that United States par- 
ticipants asked questions about the Canadian export tax. 
They wondered whether Canada could afford to maintain a 
reduced domestic price, both because the low price 
encouraged excessive consumption and because the funds 
raised were being spent to subsidize the price of oil being 
imported into Eastern Canada rather than being used to 
develop new sources of oil. Canadian speakers observed 
that the government was interested in moderating the 
inflationary effect of oil price increases but that the feder- 
al authorities were committed to an upward movement to a 
“world related price”. The government would, however, 
seek to hold Canadian oil prices at a level comparable to 
the “rolled-in” price for United States oil, in order not to 
place Canadian industry at a competitive disadvantage. 
The aim of Canadian oil policy was to achieve self-suffic- 
iency and therefore the government was conscious of the 
need to allow the price to rise to a level which would 
encourage both exploration and the development of new 
sources of oil. It was noted that at current prices Syncrude 
would need about $12 a barrel to cover costs. The agree- 
ment regarding Syncrude had involved giving the com- 
pany an assurance that it would receive the world price for 
oil, but no guaranteed floor price had been offered. 
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This information prompted a discussion of possible 
future world oil price levels. One Canadian referred to a 
figure of $8.50 a barrel in current dollars which had been 
mentioned to him by a European Community energy 
expert. An American participant questioned his judgment, 
citing the rapidly developing levels of consumption in 
third world countries, where the marginal gain from the 
introduction of energy consuming production equipment 
was much greater than was the case in the developed 
world. OPEC countries recognized this trend, and were 
using their capital to assist the development of third world 
countries in part in order to ensure a continuing market 
for their oil. He urged participants to take note of a study 
by the Shell Group in London on the rapid increase in 
third world demand, which he thought would counterbal- 
ance the effect of any reduction in demand for oil achieved 
by developed countries. 


Whereas the Canadian decision to place an export tax on 
oil was not opposed by the Americans, they expressed 
concern regarding the schedule announced by the Canadi- 
an government in November 1974 for cutting back gradual- 
ly on oil exports to the United States. An American said 
that the effects of this decision had not been felt in the 
United States due to a temporary fall in demand owing to 
the U.S. recession. But as the United States economy 
improved and demand increased, the decision would begin 
to hurt, the more so because the cuts in Canadian gas 
exports in the northwest United States were leading con- 
sumers to convert to oil. When the Canadian oil cuts began 
to cause difficulty, there would be a strong popular reac- 
tion in the United States, particularly since some people 
would be affected by both cuts. 


Canadian participants explained, using charts prepared 
by the National Energy Board (NEB), that Canadian 
exports had under law to be based on oil and gas surplus to 
Canadian domestic requirements. The NEB had recom- 
mended a schedule of cut-backs carefully phased to ease 
the shock on the United States, and intended in particular 
to provide assured supplies for the “locked-in” refineries in 
the northern U.S. prairie states until 1979. Moreover, if new 
oil reserves were discovered, the limits could be raised. 
There had been some pressure in Canada for an immediate 
end to oil exports to the United States, now that Canada 
had become a net importer of oil, but the government had 
resisted these pressures so as to ease the effect of the 
Canadian cuts on the United States. 


The United States’ side drew attention to the special 
situation created by the fact that Prudhoe Bay oil was due 
to be delivered to markets in the ‘“lower-48” states by 
January 1978. The minimum deliveries from that date were 
to be 1,200,000 barrels a day, and it was hoped that the 
throughput of the pipeline could soon be increased to 2 
million barrels a day. The United States would remain an 
importer of some 6 million barrels a day, but it was hoped 
to keep imports down to that level, primarily to limit the 
degree of leverage available to Arab oil producing states, 
but also to keep down inflationary pressures on the inter- 
national oil price. The United States saw Alaskan oil as 
replacing Canadian oil imports and they accordingly 
pressed the Canadian authorities to reconsider the oil cut- 
back schedule and to maintain a level of exports of up to 


800,000 barrels a day until January 1978. They wondered 
whether the proposed schedule for cutbacks had taken 
account of the availability of Alaskan oil and strongly 
urged the two governments carefully to assess the effects 
on each other of decisions taken for valid national reasons 
in the energy field, and to consider alternative policies 
which might cause less difficulty to the other country. 


In the face of this strong request, Canadians mentioned 
that not only was the present quota of oil for export not 
being taken up, but also the Montreal pipeline was behind 
schedule. Therefore they thought the Americans were un- 
likely to experience the full effect of the cutback before 
January 1978 and they wondered why offshore oil might 
not be used temporarily to substitute for Canadian oil. 


The American participants strongly urged the impor- 
tance to the United States of not becoming, even tem- 
porarily, more dependent on offshore oil. In this circum- 
stance, the Canadian participants asked whether the 
United States would consider undertaking to replace any 
oil provided in excess of the present quotas with Alaskan 
oil to be delivered after 1978. The United States partici- 
pants said they would very much appreciate such a 
Canadian offer and thought it would be quite reasonable to 
reimburse Canada in kind. The Canadians made it clear 
that swap arrangements made over time involved greater 
difficulties even than the kind of swap arrangements cur- 
rently being negotiated to supply the northern US. prairie 
refineries with Canadian crude in exchange for Alaskan 
oil delivered into the Canadian system. In spite of the 
practical difficulties, the Canadian participants undertook 
to inform the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources of 
the interest expressed by the Americans and to urge the 
Canadian government to consider favourably any such 
proposal which might be made by the United States 
authorities. 


Both sides recognized the importance of taking account 
of the impact of national policies on their North American 
neighbour and the desirability of trying to find ways of 
helping the other state, while still promoting their own 
national objectives. This included swap arrangements 
which could make possible lower transportation costs on 
both sides of the border. The Canadian side agreed to this 
general objective on the understanding that it was clearly 
understood that each country continued to pursue its na- 
tional interest. They pointed out that too often Americans 
spoke in favour of a continental energy policy, which 
implied a pooling of continental energy reserves, an 
approach which would be disastrous for Canada. The 
American side insisted that this was not what they intend- 
ed and seemed to appreciate the lesson in semantics. The 
American side also added that they were impressed by the 
speed with which Canada had moved to establish a new 
national oil policy, and wished they could do as well. 


NATURAL GAS 


There was some discussion of the situation with natural 
gas, the BTU equivalent price of which had been allowed 
to fall to dangerously low levels in both countries. The 
result was excessive consumption, without the possibility 
of bringing in large quantities of offshore natural gas to 
make up the short-fall. It was this situation which gave 
special urgency to bringing Alaskan gas south to the 
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United States. U.S. law required that the oil could not be 
shipped south if the gas produced from the same wells was 
wasted. Oil should start flowing south in September 1977. 
There was a 2-year reservoir capacity in Alaska. This 
meant that a gas pipeline had to be in place by September 
1979. It would take three years to build a gas pipeline. 
Therefore, construction had to begin by September 1976. 
The United States side wondered whether a Canadian 
decision would be taken by that date, but the question was 
not pursued. 


American participants pointed out that cutbacks in 
Canadian gas exports to the northwest United States were 
forcing some consumers in that region to convert to oil. If 
oil were cut back, there would be new conversions to coal. 
This meant that there was an interconnection between 
fuels, and therefore it was not really possible to develop 
separate policies for each kind of fuel without considering 
the effect of the decision on alternative fuels. 


The Canadian side described the problem with B.C. gas 
wells, where water had seeped into the wells and was 
forcing cutbacks of from 25 to 40 per cent. Because of the 
threat of lawsuits from Canadian consumers, the whole 
cutback had been taken from supplies to the U.S. consum- 
ers. However, some measures had been adopted in B.C. to 
reduce gas consumption, which had reduced the short-fall: 
some electrical generating plants had been converted from 
gas to oil; and a $20 million pipeline had been built, even 
though it would only be used for three years, to bring in 
some additional supplies. The United States participants 
did not raise the same kind of objections over these reduc- 
tions as they had over proposed limitiations on oil exports. 
The Canadian side noted that the last long-term contract 
for gas exports had been approved in 1970. The NEB was 
beginning hearings on the future of gas exports, and it was 
possible, when a decision was reached in about a year’s 
time, that cuts would also be ordered in gas sales as had 
been the case in oil exports. 


The price increases introduced by Canada within the last 
year were described and explained. There was a surpris- 
ingly mild reaction from the U.S. side. It was mentioned 
that the cost of transporting Alaskan gas to the “lower-48” 
would be high—twice the current price for gas sold inter- 
state—which suggested that the U.S. participants felt that 
the present price for gas was relatively too low. 


URANIUM 


A Canadian participant raised the issue of the U.S. 
embargo on uranium sales into the United States. He 
explained that Canadians might be moving into a situation 
where it would have to limit uranium exports. This whole 
theme did not arouse much concern on the U.S. side. 


The Americans showed interest in learning about public 
resistance in Canada to the construction of nuclear gene- 
rating plants. It was pointed out that there seemed to be 
less public resistance in Canada than there was in the 
United States. 


NEW SOURCES OF ENERGY 
The Canadian side mentioned some new ideas for heat- 


ing buildings in winter and for saving fuel generally. The 
suggestion was made that a heat pump and a solar furnace 


could even at present levels of technology provide up to 
15% of the energy requirement for house heating. A U.S. 
participant observed that of all the new ideas, only the 
heat pump seemed to hold promise. He also felt that the 
saving achieved was minimal in terms of United States 
consumption. 


COMMITTEE II—TRANS-BORDER PROBLEMS 
Participants: 

Senator Alan Macnaughton, Co-Chairman 

The Honourable Thomas Morgan, Co-Chairman 

Senator Jacques Flynn 

Senator Paul Lafond 

Senator Charles McElman 

Senator Josie Quart 

Mr. Walter Baker, M.P. 

Mr. Stuart Leggatt, M.P. 

Mr. David MacDonald, M.P. 

Mr. Ian Watson, M.P. 

Mr. Don Munro, M.P. 

Senator Patrick Leahy 

Rep. Dante Fascell 

Rep. Lloyd Meeds 

Rep. Robert McEwen 

Rep. Helen Meyner 


The morning’s discussion of this committee, from 10.00 to 
12.00, dealt with common Law of the Sea problems, fisher- 
ies issues and the question of east coast pollution particu- 
larly in the context of tankers supplying the Eastport, 
Maine, refinery through Head Harbour Passage. The after- 
noon’s meeting, from 3.00 until 5.00, considered west coast 
pollution from Alaskan oil into Puget Sound and other 
trans-boundary issues including the Great Lakes, the 
Champlain-Richelieu dam and the Garrison Diversion 
project. 

LAW OF THE SEA 


Although it was recognized that Canada and the United 
States were in agreement on some issues related to Law of 
the Sea, it was clear that there were bilateral differences 
over the international straits and the protection of the 
marine environment from pollution. 


The Canadian side pointed out the importance to Canada 
of the Northwest Passage which it considered an internal 
water within the Canadian Arctic Archipelago and not an 
international strait. The objective was to ensure, through 
Canadian control, a protection for the unusual and fragile 
environment. It was suggested by a Canadian delegate that 
the problem of the Northwest Passage be left aside until 
after the Law of the Sea Conference, and then an agree- 
ment might be worked out bilaterally with the United 
States. 


The American side replied that a vital question of secu- 
rity was involved and it was difficult for the United States 
to make an exception vis-a-vis Canada for an exclusive 
arrangement regarding international straits. The right of 
innocent passage through such straits must be maintained. 
However an American delegate agreed that the coastal 
state should have some responsibility for pollution control. 


In respect to the Continental Margin, that is, the area 
extending from the 200 mile line to the edge of the conti- 
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nental shelf, a Canadian participant explained that 
Canada claimed ownership of this area but was prepared 
to institute a system of “revenue-sharing” of resources 
found there with developing countries. 


In regard to the exploitation of the deep seabed, the 
United States’ position, as explained by a delegate, was 
that it should be a matter of ‘‘first come, first serve” with 
the greatest possible access to the mineral nodules on the 
seabed and a licensing authority which would not carry 
out exploration or exploitation activities itself. The 
Canadian side pointed out that Canada had taken a 
median position at the Conference whereby the Interna- 
tional Seabed Authority would be given a mix of licensing 
and contracting and exploitation rights. There would be 
some joint ventures by private enterprise with the 
Authority. 


In respect to fisheries it was pointed out that the posi- 
tion of the two countries in multilateral terms was general- 
ly very close and their objectives were similar: the proper 
management and conservation of the living resources in 
their economic zones. In this context, an American dele- 
gate wondered why Canada was helping the Cubans witha 
grant of $6 million to build a fish processing plant which 
would probably be fed by fish harvested in huge factory- 
like fishing ships. 


FISHERIES 


In discussing the bilateral disagreements over salmon 
fishing, the U.S. side brought out the difficulties which 
were encountered due to interceptions by Canadian and 
American fishermen taking each other’s salmon, especially 
on the west coast where the matter is subject to a bilateral 
agreement. It was suggested by an American delegate that 
there should be co-operation in undertaking joint fishery 
research and intensive monitoring in order to see who is 
taking whose fish in the hope this might help to solve this 
growing irritant. A Canadian delegate pointed out that on 
the east coast there was no bilateral problem over salmon 
as the U.S. had co-operated fully. 


GREAT LAKES 


In discussion of the Great Lakes’ issues, the U.S. side 
made the point that some joint overall planning and man- 
agement mechanism was needed to deal with the many 
complex problems connected with the Great Lakes. Both 
sides agreed that the International Joint Commission was 
doing good work—particularly in regard to Great Lakes 
water quality—but in the opinion of the Americans it was 
overworked, understaffed and took too long on its reports. 
There was general feeling that the IJC could be 
strengthened. 


The problem of Great Lakes water levels was raised 
briefly by a Canadian delegate who informed the Ameri- 
can side that Canada was moving to try to alleviate the 
problem of regulation during high water periods. Although 
Canada had resisted having an IJC study made of possible 
water control alternatives in the Montreal area because it 
was internal Canadian waters, the federal government and 
Quebec now were moving ahead on their own study. Possi- 
ble alternatives included the dredging of a carrying chan- 
nel. Recently $600,000 had been granted to speed up the 
study project and ensure its completion by February 1976. 


An American delegate raised the subject of the Great 
Lakes pilotage dispute. Because of a recent decline in ship 
traffic, U.S. pilots who are self-employed are not doing 
very well financially. Canadian pilots on the other hand 
are salaried civil servants for the Great Lakes Pilotage 
Authority and are considerably better off both financially 
and in respect to work conditions. This has caused discon- 
tent and there is additional irritation since the U.S. pilots 
do not agree with the “50-50” split of the work load in the 
Great Lakes basin, a principle which had been set out ina 
1961 memorandum of arrangement between the two coun- 
tries. On Lake Ontario the issue had become especially 
controversial in 1974 when both sides worked out separate 
working arrangements with their respective authorities. 


COASTAL POLLUTION 


In respect to coastal environmental concerns, there was 
considerable discussion of the projected east coast refinery 
at Eastport, Maine, and the west coast problem of super- 
tankers transitting the Strait of Juan de Fuca to reach the 
U.S. refineries in Puget Sound. 


On the Eastport problem, the Canadian side set forth its 
concern that oil tankers coming through Head Harbour 
Passage would constitute an intolerable risk in terms of 
environmental damage. There are valuable fish in these 
waters including lobsters which would be severely affected 
by an oil spill. The area was a staging area for migratory 
birds as well. It was pointed out that even U.S. reports 
recognized that Eastport was one of the most unsuitable 
spots for a refinery which could be found on the east coast. 
The approaches through Head Harbour Passage were 
narrow and winding. It was an area subject to fog and the 
currents were difficult to judge. The Maine Environmental 
Board had given one ruling on the subject, but a new 
hearing was beginning even though there was recognition 
that the refinery would have to make arrangements with 
Canada to ensure passage for tankers. 


The American side pointed out that the United States 
had and would have a major energy shortage and that it 
was essential that the imported crude reach refineries in 
this area. 


The Canadian side suggested that there were much 
better situations for deepwater ports along the East coast 
than Eastport. One project being seriously contemplated 
nearby was at Lorneville (Saint John Deep), in New 
Brunswick. From this terminal point, a pipeline system 
could be built to supply crude to Maine, and other north- 
western American areas as well as Montreal and Quebec. 


A member of the American side said he considered the 
environmental risk of tankers coming through Head Har- 
bour Passage was too great but another American delegate 
questioned whether Canada had the right under interna- 
tional law to prevent their coming through. 


There was general recognition on the American side of 
the determination on Canada’s part to stop the Eastport 
project and a common hope was expressed on both sides 
that opposition of environmentalists in Maine might bring 
it to a halt and resolve the dispute. 


In the wide-ranging discussion on west coast pollution 
problems, no consensus was reached but both sides 
expressed concern for the environmental risks involved. A 
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Canadian member had prepared a paper setting out the 
alternatives to Alaska oil tankers coming into the Cherry 
Point in Puget Sound or Port Angeles. Instead of tankers 
off-loading at either point, it was proposed that a “mono- 
buoy” or “catamaran” system be set up in Gray’s Harbour 
on the west coast of the State of Washington to permit oil 
to be off-loaded off shore and be piped ashore. The cost 
involved needed further study but should be balanced 
against the cost of the proposed facilities at Port Angeles 
and the cost of clean-up and rehabilitation to the “island 
sea” after a major oil spill. This member voiced his addi- 
tional concern that there were recent indications of an 
increased number of refineries being built in the Puget 
Sound area. 


An American delegate replied that the U.S. now recog- 
nized that this issue was a common problem between the 
two countries, a fact, he admitted, which the U.S. had been 
“less than sensitive” to initially. But he reiterated that the 
U.S. was an energy-consuming nation desperately in need 
of energy sources. Twenty-five per cent of their known 
domestic oil reserves were in Alaska. It was essential that 
this be brought to the American market. However he 
emphasized that only one-fifth of the Valdez crude would 
be processed at Cherry Point, only one more refinery at 
most would be built there and no tankers larger than 
120,000 deadweight tons would come in at the rate of about 
five a month. Further, the Governor of the state, and 
Senator Magnuson and he himself were in agreement that 
the state did not want to become a transshipment point nor 
a refinery area for oil for the rest of the United States. 
“There was too much risk”, he said. This delegate con- 
sidered, however, that Gray’s Harbour did not appear to be 
a practical solution for the targeted amount of oil. In fact, 
the American delegate said, plans to bring one-fifth of the 
Alaska crude into Puget Sound area are almost “cast in 
concrete” at this point. 


The Canadian participants emphasized that a 120,000 ton 
tanker was already quite large and a spill from such a 
tanker could be very serious. It had been established that 
an oil spill in Georgia Strait would not clear easily but 
wash back and forth. The American side was asked what 
safety precautions were being taken and disappointment 
was expressed that double-bottoms were not being made 
mandatory in current U.S. regulatory legislation. A 
Canadian delegate said there should be intensive co-opera- 
tion and consultation on safety standards and suggested 
that the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organi- 
zation (IMCO) might be the best forum for such 
co-operation. 


The American delegate emphasized that every precau- 
tion would be taken in respect to safety standards. New 
tankers equipped with twin screws, and the latest naviga- 
tional equipment and radar-controlled surveillance meth- 
ods were being built to handle the oil shipments. 


It was pointed out by the Americans that the official 
Canadian position on tanker safety was ambiguous. When 
the U.S. Corps of Engineers preparing legislation on safety 
standards solicited outside opinions, Canada was one of 
the strongest opponents to stricter safety control. The 
American side stated that on the west coast the Jones Act 
gave protection, whereas on the east coast there are old 


Liberian tankers bringing in oil. It was acknowledged 
however that, at present, because the Trans-mountain 
Pipeline supplying oil from Alberta to Washington refin- 
eries had almost dried up, some oil from Venezuela was 
coming in in dangerous tankers temporarily. 


The American side inquired about the method of supply 
to refineries in the Vancouver area, and also about the 
possibility of feeding the U.S. refineries through the 
Trans-mountain Pipeline which would in turn be fed from 
a Mackenzie Valley pipeline. 


The Canadian side acknowledged that “not a lot” of oil 
comes in now by ship to be refined in Vancouver but the 
intention is to phase this out and supply B.C. refineries by 
pipeline overland. As to the Mackenzie Valley line, a 
Canadian delegate wondered if there would be a major 
American objection on security grounds to the construc- 
tion of the Mackenzie line carrying U:S. oil or gas through 
Canada. The committee did not discuss at any length the 
possible alternative of Alaskan tankers coming into Puget 
Sound—namely, the proposal to build a terminal point at 
Port Angeles on the Strait of Juan de Fuca from where the 
off-loaded oil would be piped to Puget Sound refineries. 


TRANS-BOUNDARY POLLUTION 


In connection with the Champlain-Richelieu dam dis- 
pute, an American delegate focussed on the point that 
although the IJC was going to do another study on the 
area, permission had been granted for the construction of 
the control dam to go ahead simultaneously. It was feared 
that once the construction project was in place, it would be 
impossible to prevent its use even if the IJC advised 
against it. He urged that no steps should be taken at this 
point to lock either side in a fixed position. 


On the Garrison Diversion project, the Canadian side 
made known its concern that the project appeared to be 
going ahead in North Dakota despite the frequently 
expressed concerns of Canada that it would have consider- 
able adverse effect, particularly in the Souris River and its 
tributaries. It was urged that a moratorium be declared on 
the project until a study of the impact could be made. It 
was noted that although both governments were in agree- 
ment that the IJC should look into the matter, no formal 
reference had been made. Both sides agreed that the IJC 
should have the Garrison reference. 

CONCLUSION 


The members of both sides agreed that it was useful and 
necessary that in respect to matters of irritation between 
the two countries, each side should try to hear the view- 
point of the other side, that proceedings of parliamentary 
committees might be exchanged, that interested groups 
should be able to be heard in the other’s legislative com- 
mittees, and that the channels of communication and con- 
sultation should be kept open. 


COMMITTEE INVESTMENT AND ECONOMIC 


AFFAIRS 


III—TRADE, 


Participants: 
Hon. M. O’Connell, P.C., M.P. (Co-Chairman) 
Sen. John C. Culver (Co-Chairman) 
Sen. M. Lamontagne, P.C. 
Sen. L. P. Beaubien 
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Mr. J. R. Comtois, M.P. 
Mr. R. Daudlin, M.P. 
Mr. R. Kaplan, M.P. 

Mr. F. Oberle, M.P. 

Mr. F. Hamilton, M.P. 
Mr. G. Rondeau, M.P. 
Sen. Car] T. Curtis 
Rep. William J. Randall 
Rep. Sam M. Gibbons 
Rep. Cardiss Collins 


The Committee met in two sessions, morning and after- 
noon of April 25. The pre-arranged agenda was adhered to: 
(a) Foreign investment policies; (b) Bilateral trade issues; 
(c) Problems of inflation and recession. It was agreed 
before the meeting that the discussion of trans-border 
broadcasting problems would be the subject for a special 
breakfast meeting on Saturday, April 26, so that interested 
participants from all three committees could take part. In 
covering the several aspects of bilateral trade issues, the 
topics covered in the preliminary luncheon briefings in 
Ottawa were used by Mr. O’Connell as points of reference. 
On the Canadian side lead-off speakers and spokesmen in 
specialized areas were arranged in advance. 


FOREIGN INVESTMENT POLICIES 


Senator Culver acted as chairman for the morning ses- 
sion which was devoted to this topic. As a background for 
the discussion, he noted particularly the weakening posi- 
tion of the American dollar internationally, the inflation- 
ary trend in the U.S. economy, and the consequent soften- 
ing of the American stock market. Foreign investors were 
attracted to the United States in numbers and variety 
previously unknown. With the exception of Japanese 
investors who faded back because of problems arising from 
the oil supply difficulties, this trend toward increasing 
investment by foreigners has continued. In the past few 
months it has increasingly aroused the concern of Con- 
gress. The earlier attitude to foreign investment in the 
United States was largely neutral and benign because of 
heavy U.S. investment elsewhere. A trade war could only 
harm American foreign investments. Congress last studied 
indirect investment in 1949 and direct investment in 1959. 
To provide for reliable data on which to base future action, 
Congress passed the Foreign Investment Study Act in 
October 1974. This Act called for an 18-month study of the 
extent and impact of existing foreign investments by Trea- 
sury and Commerce, to include analyses of the effects of 
both direct and portfolio investments on the U.S. balance 
of payments and the effects of financing methods on 
American financial markets. It was also to include an 
analysis of the effects of direct investment on employment 
opportunities and practices in sensitive areas like national 
security, energy as well as agriculture and environment. 
Recommendations were expected on ways to harmonize 
state and federal interests, together with a proposed model 
to serve as a basis for discussion with potential investors 
such as Iran and other OPEC countries. For the first time, 
Senator Culver said Congress was experiencing “the ugly 
American come home”. At the same time it was becoming 
aware of the sensitivities of countries like France, certain 
Latin American states and especially Canada, about 


American investment. It is expected that future American 
legislation would provide safeguards similar to those 
Canada had already enacted in its Foreign Investment 
Review Act. 


A Canadian participant gave the background to the pas- 
sage of the Foreign Investment Review Act which was not 
the only legislative response to public concern about the 
high percentage of foreign ownership in recent years, but 
was certainly the strongest. The purpose of this Act was to 
give Canadians greater control of their economic future by 
ensuring that investments of specified types by non- 
Canadians could be made only after the government had 
assessed that they were likely to be of significant benefit 
to Canada. Part I of this Act had been in effect since April 
9, 1974. It required that the federal government screen 
foreign takeovers of Canadian business above a certain 
size. Under Part II, which has not yet been enacted, 
screening would also be necessary for the establishment of 
new business in Canada by foreigners. 


An American participant agreed that Canada had been 
right to legislate against such a high percentage of foreign 
investment. However, he applauded the increase in multi- 
national investment in the United States, and he hoped 
Canada would be moderate in the application of its legisla- 
tion. He invited Canadian comments on problems likely to 
arise in this area. The United States, he felt, needed a 
better Trade Act so it could negotiate more seriously at 
GATT. Disclosure regulations would have to form a part of 
future American legislation. Some restrictions on specific 
areas of foreign investment would be necessary. He cited 
shipping as one such area. The biggest employer in his 
district was in fact a French firm. 


A Canadian responded that the Foreign Investment 
Review Act had satisfied Canadian critics of foreign 
investment in Canada. It had an additional objective, how- 
ever, to emphasize the need to increase Canadian involve- 
ment in the financing of Canadian business. He delineated 
the limits of the Foreign Investment Review Act and 
pointed out that it did not change the direction of foreign 
investment. 


An American asked when Phase II of the Canadian bill 
would be put into effect, which industries would be pro- 
tected, and what percentage of Canadians must be repre- 
sented on the boards of directors of firms. She also wished 
to know how Canadian trade with Cuba had been affected 
by American legislation. Answers to these questions were 
given in asides, including a later explanation by a Canadi- 
an M.P. on how Canadian subsidiary companies were 
affected by restrictions imposed by the U.S. Competition 
Bill in fulfilling orders allowed by Canadian law. A 
Canadian legislator was not as sanguine that Canadians 
could do without unrestricted flow of foreign capital for 
the development of resources. Canada had less need for 
equity capital but risk capital would still be necessary and 
should be welcomed. 


What Canadian experience could tell the United States 
was shown by examples given by two Canadian partici- 
pants. One member described difficulties of the Bluebird 
Transport Company in his constituency. Another noted 
that transport, notably the CPR, had long been controlled 
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outside Canada, while in other areas Canadians did invest 
at home. He cited the example of Imperial Oil. 


A Canadian turned the discussion in a new direction 
with his comment that it should be recognized that Ameri- 
can investment in Canada had been in the main friendly 
and supportive, that it had come from a country with 
similar social values. The capital that now stood before the 
gates of U.S. markets was not so, that in the main it would 
come from countries with very different, even hostile 
social and political objectives. The United States side 
agreed with this forecast of the character of future foreign 
investment in the United States, noting that there had 
been no real problems in the Canada-U.S. situation because 
of the ease of discussion about it arising from the common 
democratic foundations of our two societies. A further 
threat in this new direction of foreign investment in the 
United States was seen in its effect on the shaping of 
political action through election contributions for example. 
He said he was indebted to the Canadian. side for bringing 
out this new element in the foreign investment discussion. 
The U.S. side said it believed the United States had a stake 
in Canadian prosperity and vice versa. Both countries 
faced the same dilemma, they needed capital to create jobs, 
and foreign capital can do that. He gave the example of 
Japanese investment in cattle feeding yards in Australia 
which had led Japan to buy Australian as opposed to 
American meat in quantity. New factories in new places 
should be encouraged. He took the long view that the 
United States had a lot to gain from prosperity in Canada. 


An American participant attributed the American over- 
seas take-overs to the over-valuation of the American 
dollar following the Bretton Woods agreements. He noted 
that so far OPEC money has been invested in safe areas, 
U.S. government bonds, short-term bank notes, etc. There 
was no investment in land. He asked for some explanation 
of why Canadians did not invest in Canada. 


A Canadian replied that in some ways we were the 
authors of our own problems. Our dollar had been frozen 
until fairly recently. It was difficult to find Canadian 
vehicles to invest in. Traditionally we had invested chiefly 
through the New York market. He agreed that Canadians 
were the beneficiaries of foreign investment in Canada in 
the main, but there was a desire to reverse this trend and 
to increase Canadian investment at home. 


Another Canadian observed that the political climate 
would be inhospitable for foreign investment in some areas 
in Canada, especially in the resource field. He drew atten- 
tion to western provincial interests in oil and gas, by way 
of example. The United States side felt that there was a 
need for new international agreements regarding foreign 
investment. New rules were needed for OECD and GATT, 
and there should be a review of what is understood to 
constitute fair trade. On the specific question of U.S. trade 
with Cuba he felt the prospects for re-opening this trade 
within a year were very good. 

BILATERAL TRADE ISSUES 


The Canadian Co-Chairman opened the afternoon ses- 
sion on bilateral trade issues and problems of inflation and 
recession. 

A Canadian participant led off the discussion of this 
topic. He described three areas in Canadian-U.S. relations 


which could be regarded as old business, and then sug- 
gested new issues under discussion. The trade-off situa- 
tion of 1970-71 no longer held. The shopping list approach 
to trade matters was past. The automotive pact issue had 
altered as a result of the shift from the profit picture for 
Canada in 1971 to the $1.3 billion deficit picture in 1975. 
Fundamental questions should now be asked about the 
industry as a whole, as the trends towards deficit were 
more than cyclical in nature. In the defence area Canada 
is now buying more. On tourist exemptions Canada had 
moved some distance to meet American views by increas- 
ing the duty-free exemption for Canadian tourists. 


Under the loose heading of new issues he included the 
difficulties in the export-import of agricultural products. 
The Canadian refusal of entry for U.S. beef arising from 
the DES controversy had been countered by the much 
broader American embargo of Canadian beef, pork and 
hogs. In the Michelin tyre case a fundamental difference of 
views was evident. What was regarded in Canada as legiti- 
mate assistance under a programme designed to ameliorate 
regional disparities in economic opportunity was viewed as 
protection by the United States which took countervailing 
action. In looking forward to the GATT negotiations it 
might be that in solving multilateral trade problems some 
of our bilateral ones may be solved as well. 


AGRICULTURE 


An American participant responded to the agricultural 
question in some detail. Heavy losses by the operators of 
feed lot cattle had backed up to create an oversupply of 
ranch cattle. The whole world was surprised. A commodity 
thought to be in short supply had in fact become a surplus 
supply. Why had this happened? There were several possi- 
ble explanations, but no certain answers. EEC countries 
and Japan had stopped buying in North America in large 
quantities. The U.S. and Canada had taken action against 
each other, thereby inhibiting sales. In that matter there 
had been a meeting between Secretary Butz and Mr. 
Whelan and some accommodation appeared to be possible. 
He thought the U.S. was ready to move on the embargo on 
hogs if Canada could be more accommodating about 
slaughter-fresh beef. He described the conflict over the 
importation of cattle fed with a diet supplement containing 
DES. In his opinion there should be free trade in agricul- 
tural products. Canada and the U.S. should be partners to 
sell protein around the world. He proposed one way of 
avoiding conflicts arising from national agricultural poli- 
cies. Canadian witnesses could be invited to appear before 
U.S. committees of Congress to explain Canadian policies. 
At present Canada and Australia produce beef to sell ata 
price equal to the tax per pound on U.S. beef. 


A Canadian replied to these agricultural questions. He 
agreed that Canadian beef producers would like to return 
to a North American concept too. Australian beef is pres- 
ently selling in Canada at 12 cents a pound, for the pro- 
ducer. In Canada we got into the surplus beef situation as 
a result of a surplus in grain which was then used to feed 
cattle. But his main concern was the “‘over-response”’ of the 
United States in correcting what were thought to be mis- 
takes in production. He saw agricultural products as great 
long-term exports of the United States. Secretary Butz had 
turned the machine around. The emphasis now was grow 
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and sell. Canada was moving to a stock-loss position. 
Which way was best? Canada and the U.S. should perhaps 
be moving together to an international agricultural agree- 
ment. In such an agreement it would be important to know 
how the state-trading nations would act as this would 
affect the United States position. 


An American participant took up the international 
agreements theme. In Florida the problem was food, 
specifically citrus fruits, not meat, but it was good sense to 
move toward such agreements. There had to be world 
reserves of prime commodities. There was a need for a 
range of prices. It was also important to stabilize the 
glut-surplus situation in commodities. Many people in the 
United States were advocating international food storage 
programmes. Another American felt that the state-trading 
nations were a disruptive influence in agricultural trading 
arrangements. They bought in such large and well-publi- 
cized quantities. A Canadian agreed that these countries 
were getting the best of it and that there was need for a 
co-ordinated effort in trading with them. 


A Canadian participant brought forward two problems. 
The first related to his experience in a border constituency 
where difficulties arose because of inflexible immigration 
regulations for casual farm labourers who wished to work 
in one country or the other at times of peak harvest. His 
other problem was a social one, related to the cost of 
hospital care and the need for reciprocal arrangements 
which the Chairman agreed to consider another time. 


TRADE ISSUES 


An American participant then took up the Michelin Tyre 
Company case. It was, in fact, one of the few times the U.S. 
had countervailed against Canadian manufactures. The 
United States held the view that this plant was built with 
the specific intention of penetrating the American market. 
On the auto-pact he suggested it must be good, it had made 
both sides unhappy. It was, he said, understandable that a 
one billion dollar overhang was worrying to Canada. He 
sought Canadian views about why the pact was not work- 
ing. Somehow production had got out of balance. While 
Canadians still favoured large cars for long distance travel, 
the American buyers were concentrating on smaller cars to 
meet the gas shortage. A Canadian made the case for the 
Canadian manufacturers of auto parts in the Windsor area 
who are suffering this problem. Canada produces the parts 
for the large cars which it sends to the United States. The 
small parts now in demand for the smaller cars are pro- 
duced in the United States. This had aggravated the 
Canadian deficit situation. Another Canadian described 
the situation in his constituency where successive modifi- 
cations in the General Motors products had kept pace with 
the change in demand for small cars. 


GATT CONFERENCE 


The Chairman then introduced a discussion of GATT 
which he said had worked to the comparative advantage of 
both countries. If we depended on free trade, supplies 
would be available, but would not be as secure. The new 
trading nations from the Third World would affect the 
thrust of future negotiations. Developed nations would be 
asked to expand their bargaining to include the concept of 
sharing with the less developed countries. Canada was 


probably more sympathetic to Third World interests than 
the United States might be because Canada was also a 
provider of raw materials. The Canadian desire was to 
alter the tariff structure a little, by taking a “sector” 
approach to the negotiation of items. Canada views such 
negotiations as a possible vehicle for attacking barriers to 
trade (particularly tariff escalation) which act as a con- 
straint to the further processing of resources in Canada 
prior to export. Canada also shared the concern of Third 
World countries about security of supply. If resource pro- 
cessing and manufacturing facilities were geared to supply 
to foreign markets, Canada and other exporters would 
have a greater vested interest in maintaining the level of 
supply than is the case when resource-consuming coun- 
tries were simply seeking assurances of supply of relative- 
ly unprocessed raw materials. This concern was particu- 
larly relevant to non-renewable resources like oil and gas. 
He suggested that export taxes should be used to meet this 
difficulty. 


The recent United States Trade Bill seemed to reflect 
American concerns in the same area. Should Canada 
respond to those features of the Act? 


THE U.S. TRADE ACT, 1974 


An American participant said he had been a member of 
the committee which discussed the Trade Act. It was not 
viewed as a retaliatory measure. There had not been any 
discussion of Canada. The Act was to facilitate expansion 
in the future, otherwise restrictions would have been writ- 
ten into it. On GATT there were restraints on the U.S. 
bargaining team arising from state and local governments. 
It was always a problem for the United States to deliver 
after the bargaining. It would be useful if some sort of 
liaison could be set up between the bargainers and 
Congress. 


A Canadian said that on the auto-pact problem he was 
optimistic. Cars would continue to be a high personal 
priority item in a high income society. On the use of export 
tariffs, they were designed to raise revenue to pay the 
increased price of OPEC oil. He wondered if in the future 
it might be possible to reverse quotas. In his opinion the 
developed nations had a responsibility to give the Third 
World countries the chance to sell to us, not just to support 
them with aid hand-outs. He referred to the opportunity 
given to Japan after the war to rehabilitate its economy in 
this way. It was wrong to regard some industries as the 
prerogative of developed countries. It was now possible to 
have low cost labour in the highly developed industries, for 
example, the manufacture of television sets in Taiwan. 
Provision must be made for the supply of sophisticated 
technology to the Third World to allow it to develop. 


Another American participant referred to the U.S. Trade 
Act. American concerns in it had been more related to the 
EEC countries. The bill was under discussion during the 
period of difficulty about sugar prices which raised the 
question of supply of commodities generally. He reiterated 
that Canada was not seen as a problem, that no protection 
or retaliation against Canada had been implied. Yet 
another American participant stated that he had opposed 
the Trade Act as it affected free trade. It resulted from the 
constrictions of the economic depression in the United 
States, the threat to American manufacturers, like U/S. 
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shoe and car factories for example. A fellow American 
noted that the U.S. trade position was strong, but the 
situation had become more competitive when the Ameri- 
can dollar lost value. The incentives arising from the 
dollar position and cheap labour to set up business abroad 
had been reduced. 


CONCLUSION 


An American participant said that in his view there was 
a growing interest in a new order in international trade 
and relations. The rigidities of GATT should be broken 
down. He agreed that the less developed countries needed 
assurance of access to markets for goods produced as a 
result of the supply of technology to them. But all coun- 
tries needed access to global scarcities. The U.S. with 6% of 
world population consumed 35% of world resources. These 
resources were not inexhaustible and the less developed 
countries now knew it. They would increasingly demand a 
role in trade talks. This could be a serious political prob- 
lem. He felt that Canada could provide real leadership in 
this matter. The United States was still preoccupied with 
spheres of power. It was not as sympathetic to the aspira- 
tions of the less developed countries and this reduced the 
ability of American negotiators to respond. On the Trade 
Act he referred to the provisions relating to dislocation in 
industry resulting from obsolescence. Trade adjustment 
provisions in the bill would permit a more liberal treat- 
ment. The unions were, however, cynical about this. It was 
“burial assistance” in their view. 


A Canadian participant noted that Canada too has subsi- 
dies to assist in reconstruction of industry to meet manu- 
facturing changes. Another Canadian concluded the dis- 
cussion of the protection of manufactured markets. He 
explained the example of the Canadian textile industry in 
which Canada recognized protection would not be possible 
and other methods like retraining, early pensions, etc., had 
been sought to meet the consequences of foreign competi- 
tion in this field. 


PROBLEMS OF INFLATION AND RECESSION 


A member of the Canadian group led off the discussion 
of this topic. He based his comments on the American 
situation, but they were relevant to Canada as well. Gov- 
ernments claimed to accept Keynesian economics, but did 
not act as if they did. In the main, short-term decisions 
were taken whose cumulative effect was over-reaction to 
correct economic difficulties. One of the problems for the 
United States in developing measures to combat the effects 
of the recession was the slowness of the United States to 
recognize that a crisis really did exist. As a result, there 
was such a time lag before measures could take effect that 
it was likely the U.S. economy would right itself without 
them. In his opinion the seeds had already been planted for 
the next recession because the measures taken to cope with 
the current recession would impede the expansion of the 
economy which was already recovering. Canada would 
find herself in the same position because of the close ties to 
American monetary policy. He suggested that it would be 
good for parliamentarians on both sides to look closely at 
the forecasting techniques on which these short-term legis- 
lative solutions were based. In his experience they were 
always bad, and had been consistently wrong. This was an 


important topic for discussion, a topic which did not 
involve political ideology. 


An American replied that the measures to meet the 
economic situation in the United States were tied to the 
international situation on oil and commodities and to the 
high unemployment rate. Congressional committees were 
inhibited in their action by a five-year planning require- 
ment. But they were beginning to appreciate the urgent 
need to take long-range forecast data into account. 
Another American said that economists do not understand 
politics. It is hard for politicians to follow through with 
hard economic decisions. 


A Canadian participant thought that the root of the 
problem lay in planning a limit of spending. Canada was 
trapped by its social and support systems. 


THE “AD HOC” COMMITTEE ON BROADCASTING RELATIONS 
Participants: 

Representative Dante Fascell, Chairman 

Senator George van Roggen 

Senator Charles McElman 

Mr. Robert Kaplan, M.P. 

Mr. J. R. Comtois, M.P. 

Mr. Stuart Leggatt, M.P. 

Mr. Frank Oberle, M.P. 

Senator Patrick Leahy 

Rep. Lloyd Meeds 

Rep. Robert McEwen 


While the American delegates interested in broadcasting 
were grouped in the Committee on Trans-Border Problems, 
the interested Canadians, treating it more as an economic 
question, were mainly in the Committee on Trade, Invest- 
ment and Economic Affairs. A special meeting was 
arranged during the breakfast period on Saturday so that 
the two groups could get together on the subject of 
broadcasting. 


The American side expressed its concern in regard to 
two aspects of Canadian broadcasting policy which had an 
impact on U.S. interests: a) the Canadian government’s 
policy as revealed in recently introduced legislation, to 
disallow tax deduction on advertising by Canadians on 
U.S. television stations, and, b) the C.R.T.C.’s decision 
which required deletion from Canadian cable transmission 
of commercials originating in U.S. stations across the 
border. 


The main discussion at the meeting centred on the cable 
deletion issue. 


An American delegate stated that the commercial mes- 
sage was an integral part of a T.V. programme, which the 
advertiser had bought in its entirety. The Canadian dele- 
tion of the commercial and substitution of a Canadian-sold 
commercial during the programme constituted “piracy” 
and an infringement under international law of property 
rights. 


A Canadian delegate responded that he doubted whether 
an infringement under property law was involved. Once a 
signal is emitted, it may well lose property rights. The 
C.R.T.C.’s policy is at present being challenged in the 
courts. A Buffalo station put the question to litigation and 
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the Federal Court of Canada ruled in favour of the dele- 
tion. An appeal is now before the Supreme Court. 


The Canadian delegate expressed the opinion that copy- 
right law was not infringed upon by cable deletion as long 
as the programme being transmitted was transmitted live, 
without taping for playing later. Further, he said that no 
property rights were involved in cable deletions of com- 
mercials since, in the Canadian view, the property that 
advertisers were buying was ‘audience’, not the pro- 
gramme in its entirety. 


It became clear that not all the Canadians supported 
commercial deletion, but several Canadians elaborated on 
the Canadian policy which they said was directed to solv- 
ing fundamental economic problems faced by Canadian 
television stations and networks in the North American 
context. Eighty per cent of the Canadian population lives 
within 100 miles of the U.S. border and risk being swamped 
by nearby U.S. signals. Of particular concern were the 
number of American television stations that have been 
established and licensed near the Canadian border, whose 
audience is predominantly Canadian and whose objective 
is obviously a penetration of the Canadian advertising 
market. A large proportion of the commercials in these U.S. 
programmes are paid for by Canadian enterprises, which 
means taking across the border advertising dollars which 
the competing Canadian stations need to remain viable. 
The C.R.T.C. believes its commercial deletion policy will 
help keep this advertising in Canada. 


An American delegate voiced his concern that if such a 
policy were persisted in, it might result in retaliation. If 
the commercials were found to be an integral part of the 
programme and the cable companies are prohibited from 
carrying any part of the programme when the commercial 
was deleted, this could result in U.S. retaliation and loss to 
the American audiences of such popular Canadian pro- 
grammes as “Hockey Night in Canada”. 


Both sides agreed that the principle of the free flow of 
information across the border should not be tampered 
with. 


The United States side said that it did not object to fair 
competition but that Canadian cable systems take the U.S. 
programme out of the air, paying nothing for it, deleting 
the commercial and selling the time to a Canadian adver- 
tiser. For its part, the F.C.C. did not allow the U.S. cable 
system to alter the Canadian T.V. stations programmes 
which they distributed. The American side considered that 
their signals should be treated similarly across the border. 


In response, the Canadian delegation pointed out that 
the disparity of the two countries presented Canada with 
the vital need to ensure the existence of a separate Canadi- 
an broadcasting system. They assured the Americans that 
cable television systems themselves were not selling 
replacement commercial messages. It was Canadian T.V. 
stations which could sell the substitution commercials. The 
Canadian side emphasized that the United States stations 
were not licensed to serve Canada but that this was what 
some of them were attempting to do. 


It was pointed out by the Canadians that the commercial 
deletion policy is implemented not solely against American 
border stations but is also promoted within Canada as well 


in order to protect the economic viability of small local 
stations from the competition of the more powerful sta- 
tions in larger Canadian centers. Further, it was the 
Canadian understanding that such a policy was being 
implemented by American authorities in the United 
States, e.g., in Buck’s County, Pennsylvania, in order to 
protect local stations. 


The American side said it understood that the Canadian 
policy was mandatory if a cable television company 
wished to have its licence renewed. The Canadian side 
disagreed and gave instances where licences had been 
renewed in competitive border areas despite no commer- 
cial deletion.* 


Both sides agreed the discussion had been informative 
though no consensus had been reached. Several delegates 
agreed that further international complications could 
ensue in connection with commercials included in pro- 
grammes coming from satellite transmission systems. 


‘AD HOC’ COMMITTEE MEETING ON DEFENCE 
PRODUCTION SHARING—SATURDAY, APRIL 26 


Among Participants: 
Senator John Culver, Chairman 
Rep. Cardiss Collins 
Rep. Samuel Gibbons 
Hon. M. O’Connell, M.P. 
Mr. H. Breau, M.P. 
Mr. David MacDonald, M.P. 


Mr. Donald Munro, M.P. 
Mr. R. Daudlin, M.P. 

At the request of an American participant, a special 
meeting was held over breakfast to discuss the need for 
coordinated defence procurement within the European 
Theatre of NATO. He cited a recent U.S. study which 
estimated that the annual excess cost from short runs of 
defence equipment was costing up to $20 billion annually. 
There were further military consequences, as a result of 
incompatible ammunition and the lack of interchangeabili- 
ty of spare parts. The same study pointed to the Canada- 
U.S. defence production sharing agreements as a model for 
Europe, although it was recongized that Canada’s position 
differed from that of several European allies in that it had 
no capability to produce independently a separate weapons 
system. 

MEETING OF CO-CHAIRMEN—A POST-MORTEM 


Following the plenary meeting, the Co-Chairmen held a 
session to review the new arrangements for holding the 
annual group meeting and to consider plans for the next 
meeting in the United States. 


It was agreed that holding the meeting away from capi- 
tals and beginning Thursday evening produced much 
better attendance at the meeting. 


It was agreed that arranging three committees with 
reports from each committee to plenary provided the right 
combination of well-focussed discussion and general expo- 
sure to the full range of problems. Specific issues raised at 


* There appear to be grounds for both points of view since in certain 
regional cases the C.R.T.C. required—the commercial deletion as a 
condition of re-licensing, whereas in other cases it was a matter of 
promoting and encouraging the policy. 
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the meeting could be handled in ‘ad hoc’ sessions, particu- 
larly over breakfast. In future, reports to plenary of com- 
mittee discussion should hit highlights only and be 
designed to stimulate general discussion. 


It was felt that the social programme might have been 
cut back even further. A suggestion was made that a 
dinner meeting might involve inviting two or three panel- 
ists to discuss a current issue of concern to the legislators 
of both countries, but not necessarily one involving 
Canadian-American relations. 


Approval was expressed of the practice of inviting 
spouses to attend meetings as observers. It was suggested 


that the panel discussion would also be of interest to 
spouses. 


The Co-Chairmen were urged to meet in good time 
before the next meeting to decide on the agenda. It was 
agreed that the background statistics and maps were a 
helpful aid to discussion. It was suggested, however, that 
at the next meeting the discussion in each committee 
might be more structured with participants on both sides 
designated to lead off on specified topics. This would 
require preparing more detailed agenda for each 
committee. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Copies of a document setting forth the Canadian 
position with respect to Conventions and Recommen- 
dations adopted at the 58th Session of the Internation- 
al Labour Conference, held at Geneva in June 1973. 


THE SENATE 
UNIFORMS OF PROTECTIVE STAFF—QUESTION 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, I do not know if 
this is a proper question for the Leader of the Govern- 
ment, but I would draw to his attention, and to the atten- 
tion of the Senate, that the members of our protective staff 
are wearing their winter uniforms. In view of the high 
temperatures prevailing recently, this is rather inhumane 
treatment. Would the Leader of the Government look into 
this matter and ascertain whether the members of the 
protective staff may be allowed to wear their summer 
uniforms? 


Senator Perrault: I appreciate the question which has 
been posed by the honourable senator. I can inform the 
Senate that yesterday morning I directed an inquiry 
pointing out some of the humanitarian problems posed by 
current heat in Eastern Canada. 


Senator Argue: But I see that they are still in their 
winter uniforms. 


PRAIRIE GRAIN ADVANCE PAYMENTS ACT, NO. 2 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Gildas L. Molgat moved the second reading of Bill 


C-53, to amend the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act, 
No. 2. 


He said: Honourable senators, Bill C-53 is an amend- 
ment to an original act which was passed in 1967. The 
purpose of that act was to provide for an advance payment 
to farmers in the area within the Canadian Wheat Board 
region, principally in the Prairie provinces, in the event 
that they could not deliver their grain to the elevator 
system. The reason for that was that at that time produc- 
tion was in excess of sales and there was a heavy carryov- 
er. Because of the system under the Wheat Board, the 
farmers in that region could not sell their grain in any 
other manner. Under the Wheat Board provisions they 
were obligated to sell only within their own provinces; 
they could not cross provincial boundaries. Since then 
there have been amendments allowing for sales through- 


out the West, but they are still not able to sell outside that 
region, and as a result they were not able to deliver in 
many cases. They were under quotas as to the amounts 
they could deliver. They could not get cash into their 
hands and they could not sell the grain outside their 
region, though in certain cases they could sell it to other 
farmers or to feed mills. Obviously, this was a limited 
market. Hence the system of advance payment was creat- 
ed, and farmers could borrow against grain that they had 
produced and had in store on the farm. Subsequent 
amendments to the act increased the amount of advance 
that they could obtain. 

@ (1410) 


The advance is available only on three grains, namely, 
wheat, oats and barley. The present system is based on a 
percentage, which is 66 2/3 per cent of the initial price 
established for the grain itself. The advance payment is 
interest free, provided that the farmer delivers the grain 
to the elevator when he is called upon to do so, or when he 
is able to do so as a result of the quota being open. When 
he does that, the advance is deducted from the payment to 
the farmer and interest is not charged. If a farmer were to 
come forward and pay cash, then interest would be 
charged at 12 per cent. 


Honourable senators, that is a general background of 
this legislation. 


Bill C-53 contains three basic elements, following an 
improvement introduced in March of this year by an 
amendment which increased to $15,000 per year per farmer 
the total amount available by way of advance. This bill 
provides for two specific increases. One deals with an 
advance to finance the drying of damp or tough grain. 
Under an order in council, the government can provide by 
regulation for this advance payment when it is recognized 
that there is a serious problem with damp grain as a result 
of fall rains or unseasonable snows. When the grain is 
harvested and is too damp for storage or for sale, an 
advance payment can be made to finance the drying of the 
grain. The amendment increases the advance payment for 
this purpose from 10 cents a bushel to 25 cents a bushel, 
and increases the maximum from $600 to $1,500. 


The second specific increase is in the amount of the 
advance payment in circumstances where the grain cannot 
be harvested at all and is left unthreshed in the fields. 
That has occurred on a number of occasions when, because 
of very early snows, the grain is left over the winter 
months and is not threshed until the spring. In such cases 
the maximum advance payment is increased from $3,000 to 
$7,500. This follows the amendment introduced in March 
increasing the total maximum advance payments to 
$15,000 per permit holder. 

Another amendment is the result of an alteration in a 
provision permitting farmers to sell what is called “off 
board”. The alteration occurred approximately two years 
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ago, and provided that farmers could sell feed grains off 
board through the elevator system on, basically, an open 
market. Under the original act, however, when a farmer 
obtained an advance through the Wheat Board, he under- 
took to deliver grain to the elevator to cover that advance, 
and the payment then was to be made by deduction from 
his cheque. In certain cases now the wheat, or the grain, 
would not be delivered to the Wheat Board but would be 
delivered to an elevator system for sale outside the Wheat 
Board. A change in the law was required to make sure that 
payment could be made to the Wheat Board on delivery of 
that grain, even though it is not delivered for Wheat Board 
purposes. 

So, the amendment provides that this can be done, and it 
will simply mean that whether the farmer delivers to the 
Wheat Board or for Wheat Board use or for off board use, 
the payment can be made legitimately to the Wheat Board 
to cover the indebtedness. There will be no change insofar 
as the interest is concerned. Again interest will not be 
charged provided the payment is made in that way at that 
time through an elevator system recognized and licensed 
by the Wheat Board. 


These amendments are intended to fit the new system of 
marketing of feed grains in Western Canada, and to bring 
up the whole system of advances to a more realistic figure 
under present cost conditions in farming in the Wheat 
Board region in the West. I commend the bill to you. 


Senator Yuzyk: Honourable senators, some of the bills 
that come to this house from the other place have explana- 
tory notes attached, and some do not. This particular bill 
does not have any explanatory notes, and I think it has 
been pointed out on previous occasions that it would be 
most helpful to us in this chamber if we had explanatory 
notes covering revisions in legislation. As one Manitoban 
to another, or perhaps to use a broader term, as one 
plainsman to another, I move the adjournment of this 
debate. 


Senator Molgat: Honourable senators, there may be 
some misunderstanding involved here, but the copy of the 
bill that I have does have explanatory notes. 


Senator Yuzyk: Honourable senators, I notice that I 
have a copy of the first reading of the bill in the other 
house, and it does contain explanatory notes. But the copy 
I have as passed by the other house on July 8, 1975, does 
not include these explanatory notes. We can always refer 
to the first reading copy, but I think there should be some 
consistency in this matter, and when legislation comes to 
us from the other place it should come in its entirety. 


Senator Manning: Before the debate is adjourned, 
would the sponsor permit me to ask a question? 


Senator Molgat: Yes. I shall be happy to provide the 
answer if I can, and if I cannot, then the answer can be 
obtained later. 


Senator Manning: Why is it provided in this bill that it 
shall come into force on proclamation rather than on royal 
assent? 


Senator Molgat: Honourable senators, I cannot guaran- 
tee that my answer is correct, but I believe that it is 
connected with the bill which was passed in March 
increasing the maximum advance payment to $15,000 per 


permit holder. That was passed after the beginning of the 
crop year and after certain loans and advances had been 
made. The result was that that legislation was not pro- 
claimed. The increase in that legislation from $6,000 to 
$15,000 was passed by both houses and forms part of an act 
not yet proclaimed. I understand it is the intention to 
proclaim this bill in conjunction with the other. I presume 
that is the reason for doing it in this way, and I under- 
stand that it is the expectation, provided that this house 
agrees and that royal assent is given, that it would take 
effect at the beginning of the next crop year, which is 
August 1. 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, I wonder if I 
might ask a question of the sponsor. If it cannot be 
answered now, perhaps the answer could be made avail- 
able later. Since this act has been in operation for some 
time, would the mover of the bill be able to provide us 
with statistics as to any losses that have been incurred, 
what amounts are outstanding and the general financial 
record of the transactions that have taken place? 


@ (1420) 


Senator Molgat: Yes, I will be very happy to provide 
that information in complete detail. I can in summary 
reply to Senator Buckwold by telling him that the record 
of repayment has been nothing short of phenomenal, being 
99.99 per cent. At present there is outstanding some $16 
million out of total advances during the year of something 
in the order of $40 million. The $16 million outstanding is 
presumably with respect to grain not yet delivered, but 
the overall record is very good and I will be happy to 
provide accurate figures to the house. 


On motion of Senator Yuzyk, debate adjourned. 


CRIMINAL CODE (COMMUTATION OF DEATH 
SENTENCE) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion, in amendment, 
of the Honourable Senator Neiman, seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Norrie, to the motion of the Hon- 
ourable Senator Robichaud, P.C., seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Eudes, for the second reading of 
the Bill S-21, intituled: “An Act to amend the Criminal 
Code (commutation of death sentence)”.—(Honour- 
able Senator Flynn, P.C.). 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, the adjournment 
of the debate stands in my name with respect to the 
amendment moved by Senator Neiman to refer the bill to 
committee. The only reason I stood this item was that I did 
not wish this bill to be referred to committee if the Senate 
were to make a decision with respect to the bill presented 
by Senator Argue favouring total abolition of the death 
sentence. If such a decision were made it would be useless 
to refer this bill, presented by Senator Robichaud, to 
committee. I had hoped that Senator Prowse, who is 
present today, would resume the debate on the bill pre- 
sented by Senator Argue. It seems to me that a decision 
must be made with respect to Bill S-23 before we deal with 
the bill presented by Senator Robichaud. For this reason, I 
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intend to stand this item. I hope that Senator Prowse will 
proceed with Bill S-23 at the next sitting. 


Order stands. 


THE ECONOMY 
DEBATE CONCLUDED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honour- 
able Senator Lamontagne, P.C., calling the attention 
of the Senate to the state of the Canadian economy.— 
(Honourable Senator McDonald). 


Senator McDonald: Honourable senators, a few days 
ago when I adjourned this debate I did so on the under- 
standing that perhaps some honourable senators would be 
interested in taking part in it. However, many senators 
with whom I have spoken seem to be of the opinion that 
because of the fact that a budget debate has taken place in 
the other place this debate is outdated. If no other honour- 
able senator wishes to speak on this particular matter, I 
have no desire to do so and propose that it be removed 
from the Order Paper. 


Senator Flynn: Perhaps it would be a good idea for 
Senator Lamontagne to give us his reaction to the budget, 
and compare it with his proposals. 


Senator Lamontagne: It is a good budget. 


The Hon. the Speaker: As no other honourable senator 
wishes to participate in the debate, this inquiry is con- 
sidered as having been debated. 


FORESTRY 


DEVASTATION OF FORESTS OF EASTERN CANADA BY THE 
SPRUCE BUDWORM—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. G. Percival Burchill rose pursuant to notice: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to 
acceleration in the devastation of the forests of East- 
ern Canada and adjoining areas by the ravages of the 
spruce budworm. 


He said: Honourable senators, we are shortly to conclude 
a very active and busy session. In the years I have spent in 
this house, I do not recall any session when so much 
legislation has been introduced in the Senate or come from 
the other place. We have dealt with a great variety of 
important matters, and our committees have been con- 
stantly active with a heavy workload. It has indeed been a 
busy session. 


Some of the matters dealt with have concerned interna- 
tional relations while others have concerned the domestic 
well-being of this country, but none is as important to my 
own province of New Brunswick, or the adjoining areas, as 
the matter I intend to introduce this afternoon. 


I refer to the destruction of the spruce and balsam 
forests of Eastern Canada by the spruce budworm, a 
matter which I consider to be so serious that I have 
prepared a paper, which I intend to read, covering the 
salient points of the situation. This is a matter of great 
importance to all Canadians. The battle with the spruce 
budworm has been waged in New Brunswick for the past 


[Senator Flynn.] 


20 years, and this year has seen the worst infestation in 
the history of the province. I have been induced to bring 
this matter to the attention of the Senate because of the 
widespread intensity of the infestation. While motoring 
across the province two weeks ago, I was shocked by the 
appearance of the spruce trees bordering the highways. 
They are infested with the budworm. 


I have also been induced to alert the Senate to the 
current situation by headlines which have appeared in the 
press. One in the Ottawa Journal reads: “No Dollars Left 
for Budworm Spraying;” while another, in the Fredericton 
Gleaner, says: “Budworm Spraying will be Reduced;” and 
yet another, in the Saint John Telegraph-Journal, reads: 
“New Brunswick Paying the Shot. No Ottawa Help.” 


My first contact with the budworm was in 1915 when it 
appeared on timberland on which our firm was operating. 
Dr. Webb, Director of the Maritime Forest Research 
Centre in the Canadian Forestry Service, in an excellent 
paper prepared in 1972 and read at the University of 
Maine, said, “From then until the present it has been a 
very compelling problem.” 


Honourable senators, when we think of trees, we think 
of New Brunswick because 85 per cent of the province’s 
28,000 square miles is forested, and, with the exception of 
British Columbia, no province in Canada relies more 
heavily on its forest industry for its industrial life than 
does New Brunswick. The devastation by the budworm 
was largely responsible for the decline of our lumber 
industry, and if not checked or controlled it will cripple 
the pulp and paper industry. As you know, spruce fibre is 
the life blood of the pulp and paper industry. It is estimat- 
ed that 250 million cords of wood have been destroyed 
since 1909. 


I refer again to Dr. Webb’s paper, in which he said: 


This insect has been studied about as extensively as 
any insect in history. Some of the most sophisticated 
analyses ever made of a natural field population have 
been applied to the budworm and we still cannot 
explain with certainty how outbreaks are controlled 
in nature. 


Scientists and pathologists have been continuously 
experimenting with measures and strategies to control the 
insect but to date have not made any appreciable progress. 
A considerable amount of research effort has also been 
made by the Canadian Forestry Service and the Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Association. The forests of the State of 
Maine and the Eastern seaboard of the United States have 
also been affected. I noticed a press dispatch in the Globe 
and Mail of June 21 which contained the suggestion by Mr. 
C. Raymond Haley, President of the Oxford Paper Divi- 
sion of Ethyl Corporation of Richmond, Virginia, to the 
effect that a joint United States-Canada attack on the 
spruce budworm be made to save 124 million acres of trees 
threatened by the insect in both countries. 


@ (1430) 


With no assured permanent control in sight, the only 
alternative, as an emergency measure, has been to apply 
insecticides from the air. In 1953 a consortium, Forest 
Protection Limited, was formed for the purpose of spray- 
ing the affected areas. The consortium consisted of the 
provincial government and the pulp and paper companies 


a 
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of the province.*The federal government was a partner at 
the outset, contributing one-third of the cost, with the 
provincial government contributing one-third, and private 
industry one-third. This arrangement continued until 
1967. From 1967 to 1972, the federal government declined 
to pay anything. In 1973 it resumed payment on the basis 
of a different formula, which amounted to about one-third 
of the former cost, and the same in 1974. In 1975, it has 
again declined to contribute towards the cost. 


The only construction I can put on that refusal, honour- 
able senators, is that the Department of the Environment 
simply does not know about what is taking place. I cannot 
think of any other construction to put on it. If representa- 
tives of the federal government came down to the province 
of New Brunswick today and went through the forest 
areas—and I do not care which section they go through— 
they would see the damage that is taking place. I just 
cannot understand why it will not contribute to the cost of 
spraying, which is the only way known today of checking 
the devastation and salvaging our forest areas. 


One of the difficulties with spraying is the damaging 
side effects of the chemical used. DDT was used until 1968, 
but it was proven to be a killer of young fish and fish food. 
Another insecticide was selected by the Chemical Control 
Research Institute of Canada, a division of the federal 
Department of the Environment, and this chemical is 
called fenitrothion. Dr. Webb said of it in his paper, that 
while it is not entirely blameless, it is certainly less of a 
menace than DDT. Dr. Barney Fleiger, Manager of Forest 
Protection Limited, tells us that 24 planes are being used, 
flying about two and a half hours each day, and three 
ounces of the active ingredient is applied to the acre. 


The use of stronger insecticides arouses criticism from 
many sources. There is a case now before the courts 
instituted by Bridges Brothers, a firm in St. Stephen, 
which is suing Forest Protection Limited for allegedly 
damaging their blueberry crop in 1970. 


That great industrialist of New Brunswick, K.C. Irving, 
who not only uses the forests but is a great lover of the 
forests, has done a tremendous job in reforestation. This 
year he has planted his sixty millionth seedling but, 
according to the newspapers, he has commented that the 
chemical used to spray last year was “about as effective as 
dishwater.” There you have the two sides to the story. 


While this year the federal government is not paying a 
share of the cost of spraying, the Canadian Forestry Ser- 
vice does a technical assessment of the spruce budworm 
population by counting the insects at 1,000 points across 
the province, and designating the time of spraying and 
areas to be sprayed. However, in spite of all the efforts, 
this year we are in the midst of the widest infestation in 
the history of the province. 


On Saturday last I took a trip on a forest road to a 
fishing pool. I tell you, honourable senators, that the 
appearance of the trees on that forest road was a sad sight. 
All were dead or dying. If the budworm infestation is not 
controlled or checked the pulp and paper industry in the 
East is, to say the least, threatened. 


The spraying season in 1975 has now ended, and this 
session of Parliament will soon recess for the summer, so 
there is no time or opportunity to do anything now. How- 


ever, it is my intention, when the session is resumed in the 
fall, to continue this crusade and move that a committee 
be appointed by this chamber to conduct a thorough inves- 
tigation into all phases of the situation, with the object of 
making recommendations that will bring about an all-out 
attack on this destroying insect by all our forces—scien- 
tists, plant pathologists, federal and provincial govern- 
ments and private industry. To do what? To save a vital 
Canadian resource, our Eastern forests, so that we may 
continue to sing, and mean it, “O Canada, we stand on 
guard for thee!” 


Senator Inman: May I ask the honourable senator a 
question? What are the first signs of the budworm in the 
trees? 


Senator Burchill: The top of the tree is affected first, 
and then the infestation comes down so that the branches 
die. 

Senator Inman: The tree does not change colour? 

Senator Burchill: It turns brown. 


Hon. Charles McElman: Honourable senators, I rise to 
support Senator Burchill in drawing to the attention of 
Parliament and Canadians the disaster that is occurring in 
the eastern part of Canada. It can only be termed a 
disaster. The Atlantic provinces are now affected. The 
province of Quebec is beginning to suffer very seriously. 
The northern part of the State of Maine, through which I 
travelled this past weekend, is in a serious state. Northern 
Ontario is beginning to see some of the spruce budworm 
infestation. However, I think that New Brunswick, of all 
jurisdictions, is at this point in time in the most serious 
condition. 

In New Brunswick we have ten pulp and paper mills, 
and scores of sawmills and planing mills. The products of 
the forests are the most important element of the whole 
economy of New Brunswick. The greatest single employer 
in New Brunswick is the forest industry, for which many 
thousands of people work directly, and thousands of 
others indirectly earn their livelihood from it. As Senator 
Burchill has said, the total area of New Brunswick is 
about 28,000 square miles, and 87 per cent of this is forest 
land. Of that total, 70 per cent of the forested area is 
coniferous forest. For the most part it is balsam fir, and a 
close second is spruce, of many species. 


@ (1440) 


Honourable senators, the “little beastie’ we are con- 
cerned with now is named the spruce budworm, but it hits 
first the balsam fir, which is the best product we have—in 
the number of trees, at least. I feel safe in predicting that 
by this time next year 50 per cent of the coniferous forest 
of New Brunswick will be dead, and a large additional 
segment of it will be dying. 


I do not know what the answer is. Spraying has been 
going on since 1952. I was associated with the Government 
of New Brunswick in the Premier’s Office in 1951 when 
the first tripartite financing arrangement was made, as 
Senator Burchill said. Under that arrangement the federal 
government, the provincial government and the forest 
industries, shared on a three-way basis the cost of the 
spraying program. The initial spraying was done with 
DDT, and at that time people were not as aware of the 
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threat to the ecology as they are today. It was an accept- 
able thing to do. We were not conscious then of what a 
highly dangerous chemical it was. Its effect, in carrying 
through the food train, was serious indeed; serious even to 
humans. It went a long way towards almost wiping out the 
Atlantic salmon runs on the East Coast. It did not affect 
the mature salmon greatly, but it had a disastrous effect 
upon the smolt, the fingerlings and the fry. In some areas, 
including branches of the famous Miramichi River, we had 
an almost total wipe-out of salmon smolt, and it has taken 
many years to recover from that. 


DDT, as you know, gets into the bone system as well as 
the blood and, as the food train follows its way up the 
echelon, its implant in the structure becomes heavier and 
heavier. For example, in New Brunswick for a period of 
years we had to stop the shooting or cropping of woodcock, 
which is a prized game bird, because its total food supply 
is earthworms. The woodcock was not directly affected by 
DDT, but it became dreadfully affected by DDT through 
eating earthworms. Of course, humans were eating the 
woodcock and, being third in the food train, were poisoned 
by DDT. So we backed away from that in the spraying 
program. 


We moved next to phosphamidon, and it was thought to 
be a safe insecticide. But we found out very quickly that it 
had disastrous effects on almost all bird life—not just 
affecting it but killing it. There was an immediate upsurge 
in insect life. We were killing the budworm, but we were 
also killing the birds that were helping to kill the 
budworm. 


Honourable senators, I mention these points to illustrate 
that there is no easy solution. Every solution thus far has 
proved to be one of early good effects, and bad long term 
effects. Currently we are working with, I think, the fifth 
type of insecticide to be used in our spraying program. As 
Senator Burchill has said, Mr. K. C. Irving, who is the 
most advanced, thorough and effective person in forestry 
in the province of New Brunswick, suggested last year 
that as far as the usefulness of the sprays now in current 
use are concerned, we might just as well be using dishwa- 
ter. I concur completely in that. 


Last year the infestation took on new proportions, and 
the damage was severe. This year, after the very heavy 
spraying of many millions of acres, the damage is abso- 
lutely disastrous. The infestation broke out in the north- 
ern and northeastern parts of the province, and it gradual- 
ly spread down through the whole province. Not only has 
it spread into Nova Scotia, but it has spread into Maine 
and Quebec. It now affects the whole of my province. 
During the last ten days I have driven approximately 150 
miles to the northeast of Fredericton, and no matter where 
I turned the devastation was absolute. It is one of the 
saddest sights I have seen in New Brunswick. That great 
green forest is turning first red, then brown and when it 
reaches the grey—much of it is already grey—you know 
the forest is dead. 


Senator Rowe: I wonder if Senator McElman would 
permit a question at this point. He spoke of this wholesale 
devastation. Is he referring wholly and entirely to the 
spruce budworm or is he including other pests in what he 
says? I was wondering about the woolly aphid which 


{Senator McElman.] 


caused such devastation to the forests of Newfoundland. Is 
that an infestation as well at this time? 


Senator McElman: Not to the same degree, Senator 
Rowe. I am referring only at this point to infestation by 
the spruce budworm. It would seem that in Eastern Cana- 
da—lI do not know about the rest of the continent—we are 
now acquiring a pest or a disease for every tree we have in 
the forest. The great elms of Eastern Canada over the last 
15 years have been stricken by Dutch elm disease. My own 
city of Fredericton, the provincial capital, is known as the 
“city of stately elms.” Fredericton has acquired that title 
over the years because of its scores of thousands of elm 
trees. We lost about 25 per cent of our elm trees to that 
disease. Fortunately methods were found to combat it 
rather effectively, and I think we have it beaten. 


In the past five years we have discovered another little 
weevil, or bug, that is attacking the maple and the various 
types of birch. The disease is commonly referred to as 
birch dieback or maple dieback. The attack comes first at 
the crown of the tree, and works its way down. A good 
part of the hardwood forest is now dying. Another worm is 
attacking the white pine, and other species of pine. To the 
best of my knowledge, the only trees of any commercial 
significance in Eastern Canada today that are not affected 
by an infestation of some type or another are the hemlock 
and the tamarack, both of which are rather secondary in 
the forest products field. However, that is aside from the 
point raised by Senator Burchill, with respect to the 
spruce budworm. 


@ (1450) 


I spoke of travelling to the northeastern part of the 
province and the dreadful devastation by the budworm 
that I saw in that area. I also travelled 75 miles to the 
south of Fredericton. The picture there is exactly the 
same. During the past weekend, I drove 75 miles north- 
west of Fredericton, and again the picture is identical. All 
the forest is turning red and brown, which means that 
next year it will be grey—dead. I went 300 miles south in 
the State of Maine. The first 100 to 125 miles showed 
exactly the same picture. 


Senator Burchill is quite correct in suggesting that 
when we return in the fall we should prosecute this matter 
to the limit. The federal authority at this point in time can 
do nothing. They were most shortsighted in not participat- 
ing in the cost of the spraying program this year. How- 
ever, they should be given full marks for the tremendous 
amount of scientific research they have done. They have 
allocated great resources, not only in terms of dollars but 
in terms of human resources, in trying to find a truly 
effective remedy, but, nonetheless, it was most shortsight- 
ed of them this year to have withdrawn from the program. 


It seems to me that, although the provinces have the 
initial responsibility for protecting their forests, the feder- 
al authority does draw revenue from the forest industries 
and thus should share some of the responsibilities. As I 
said, we have ten pulp and paper mills in the province of 
New Brunswick, and the federal government draws tre- 
mendous amounts of money from those forest industries 
by way of corporation income tax. It seems only proper 
and appropriate, therefore, that the federal government, in 
a disastrous situation of this kind, should spend a large 
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part of that money to help fight the attack being made 
upon our forests by the spruce budworm. 


Although, as I have said, the primary responsibility for 
the protection of the forests lies with each province con- 
cerned, the situation we face now is so widespread— 
covering five provinces as well as the State of Maine—that 
the responsibility can no longer be considered merely 
provincial. This is no longer merely an interprovincial or 
national matter; it has become an international matter in 
its scope. Surely the various governmental authorities 
should now come together to determine the best means of 
combatting this outbreak. 


There is one other suggestion, and one only, that I 
should like to make at this time. In my opinion, rather 
than standing idly by watching tremendous reserves of 
forest products go to waste over the next year, the federal 
and provincial governments should reach some agreement 
on the immediate cropping of the affected areas. During 
the next year the greater part of the affected area could be 
cropped for mature wood for the long lumber industry— 
the planing mill industry. This could be of tremendous 
benefit, because we are expecting an upturn in the resi- 
dential housing industry, with a consequent improvement 
in the market for lumber. I stress that we have one year in 
which to obtain the long lumber from the infested area. 
Beyond that, we can forget about long lumber. On the 
other hand, we have two years in which to crop the 
infested areas for pulpwood. If these areas are cropped and 
the wood is stockpiled, the wood will last. If the trees are 
left standing in the forests, they will simply rot. 

For these reasons it seems obvious to me that the federal 
authority should at this point in time act as a co-ordinat- 
ing authority to get the fullest and best use from this 
product before the rot sets in. We should begin stockpiling 
the wood. Since the provinces are not in a position to do 
so, the federal authority should provide the financial 
resources to enable the stockpiling of this product, both 
for long lumber and for pulpwood, so that there will not be 
the tremendous waste that will otherwise occur. 


I join Senator Burchill in stressing that there is need for 
action—immediate action—both for the short term and the 
longer term. In the longer term, if this infestation is 
permitted to run its course—as some ecologists suggest 
should happen—the consequences will be terrible. In New 
Brunswick we have ten pulp and paper mills, and scores of 
sawmills and planing mills, which employ thousands upon 
thousands of workers. Within three years those workers 
will be sitting on their duffs drawing welfare, and the 
federal government will pay the shot in any event. 


Hon. Henry D. Hicks: Honourable senators, I should like 
to associate myself with Senator Burchill in calling atten- 
tion to this important problem which, as we have heard 
from what both he and Senator McElman have said, is by 
no means limited to the damage being done in the prov- 
ince of New Brunswick. The infestation has already 
spread, and is continuing to spread, to adjacent areas. 


It is a good many years since my own family was in the 
lumber business, but for more than 25 years now I have 
been going regularly into the woods of New Brunswick— 
into an area which I suspect is not far from the area 
referred to by Senator Burchill and Senator McElman. 
Over that time I have observed the spraying of DDT. That 


insecticide seemed at first to be the answer for controlling 
the spruce budworm but, as has been related to us, unhap- 
pily it had adverse side effects on the salmon stocks and 
stocks of other small fish. As Senator McElman pointed 
out, through its indirect effects DDT is dangerous to birds 
and other species of wildlife. 


While it is regrettable that the federal government has 
this year withdrawn from the co-operative arrangement 
for spraying, nevertheless, there is still a great deal to be 
learned about the medium-term, and certainly the long- 
term, effectiveness of spraying as against other methods of 
control. Therefore, we should urge the federal authorities 
to give leadership in preserving this great natural resource 
which is certainly being threatened—and which may be 
threatened truly disastrously—by the spruce budworm 
infestations. 


Surely in the areas of research and co-ordination among 
the provinces and the industrial users of the forests of our 
country, the federal government can give necessary and 
effective leadership. This is a serious matter, and we 
should give our whole attention to it in order to find a 
solution. It certainly appears from what has been said here 
this afternoon, and from what many other honourable 
senators know from their own experience, that we do not 
have much time left to deal with the problem. A delay of a 
few years may allow our forest resources to be damaged to 
such an extent that it will take generations to overcome. 


I hope we will not be found wanting in giving of our 
attention to, or in the allocation of the necessary resources 
to deal with, this distressing matter. 


Hon. Frederick William Rowe: Honourable senators, I 
too should like to support the points which have been 
made here today, and I congratulate Senator Burchill on 
taking the initiative in this matter. The first time I ever 
heard Senator Burchill speak in this chamber, which was 
about three and a half years ago, he was speaking on a 
matter of similar importance—the fate of the Atlantic 
salmon. I think it is rather interesting that we should hear 
him again today speaking on behalf of a great Canadian 
natural resource, and particularly, of course, a resource of 
Eastern Canada. ‘ 

@ (1500) 

We have heard of the conditions that exist in New 
Brunswick as a result of this problem. As has been pointed 
out, it is not confined to that province, but affects other 
provinces as well. I have a little property in the country, 
about 25 miles from St. John’s, which is, in a sense, a small 
wilderness. On that property, originally, were to be found 
about half the indigenous trees of Newfoundland. Over the 
years I have managed to acquire all the others, and so I do 
have, within the confines of a few acres, every tree that is 
indigenous to the island of Newfoundland, and possibly to 
the entire province, because I believe there is no tree that 
grows in Labrador that does not also grow on the island of 
Newfoundland. I have therefore seen, in a small way, the 
depredations that are being made by this pest. 


I was very interested in what Senator McElman had to 
say when he was speaking about the budworm, and the 
damage it has caused. In addition to this, we have also 
suffered tremendous damage from the woolly aphid, 
which attacks our balsam firs, one of the two great paper- 
making trees of Canada—the other being the black spruce. 
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Here we have an interrelationship and an interaction of 
one problem with others. A few years ago the paper com- 
panies, and other responsible parties, discontinued using 
DDT, as pointed out by Senator Burchill, and started to 
use another chemical which they felt would be less harm- 
ful to other forms of life, especially birds and fish. This 
new insecticide was heavily used over certain areas of 
Newfoundland, and we were told by responsible persons— 
scientists, entomologists and others—that this insecticide 
was not going to do any harm to other forms of life in that 
province. I do not think they have ever conceded that it 
did harm, but I know from first-hand observation that the 
following year there was a tremendous decline in birdlife 
in Newfoundland. 


I understand there is the problem of trying to control 
these dangerous infestations and, at the same time, pro- 
tecting other forms of life. I happen to have a very good 
grove of mountain ash that is annually attacked by the 
saw-fly larvae which, overnight, can denude a tree, or a 
large portion of it. I found, over the years, that the one 
thing that could control that situation was DDT, and so 
routinely, two or three times during the summer, I would 
apply that chemical to those trees. We were then told we 
had to stop using DDT, for reasons that are well known, 
and another insecticide was recommended, which I used 
and which, according to my observations, the saw-fly 
larvae enjoyed so much that far from dying, they appeared 
to multiply. I almost lost my mountain ash. I have now 
found a cure for this pest, but I will not go into that now. 


The point that Senator McElman made is one which I 
think needs to be kept in mind. Apparently every one of 
our major species of trees is being attacked in one way or 
another. The birch in Newfoundland has been attacked in 
recent years, for example, and I dare say this infestation 
was there a hundred years ago. What Senator McElman 
calls a tamarack we call locally a juniper, which I take is 
the same as our larch. I feel sure the tamarack Senator 
McElman was speaking of is the larch. However, the larch 
is attacked routinely, and a few years ago most of the 
larch trees of Newfoundland were destroyed. As it hap- 
pens, larch is not too important a commercial species at 
the present time, but none of these trees is valueless, and 
we cannot afford to lose large numbers of any kind of tree. 


I therefore come to my main point, which of course has 
already been made by other speakers, that the problem we 
are concerned with here is a national one, and possibly 
even an international one. It is not one that a province like 
New Brunswick or Newfoundland can be expected to con- 
trol by itself. It calls, as Senator Hicks has indicated, for 
the co-ordination of all our resources. We must pool our 
scientific knowledge of all kinds and set up programs of 
experimentation, and so on, because we are not dealing 
simply with the problem of the loss of the spruce or the fir; 
we are dealing with a multitude of problems which are all 
interrelated. 


This is becoming increasingly serious because in East- 
ern Canada we are seeing a depletion of our other 
resources. Hardly a year goes by without one of our mines 
having to close down because it is depleted. All of these 
mines are finite. Some may last 20 or 30 years, but they are 
finite. Our fisheries are being depleted also. Whatever the 
reason may be, the point is that the fish are no longer 


[Senator Rowe.] 


there on the East Coast of Canada in the quantities we 
were accustomed to a few years ago. This affects the 
livelihood of tens of thousands, indeed hundreds of thou- 
sands, of people in Eastern Canada. 


On the island of Newfoundland we have two of the 
largest paper mills in the world. One of them has already 
been shut down for several weeks this year because of 
market conditions and the economics of harvesting wood. 
In Newfoundland, every acre that is destroyed by the 
spruce budworm, the woolly aphid or any other insect or 
pest, means that the problem of converting wood into 
paper in a competitive way is intensified. 

I therefore support what the previous speakers have 
said. This is not a provincial problem; this is something 
that calls for the co-ordination and application of all the 
resources of Canada. 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, I 
would just say that the house should be made aware of the 
fact that the spruce budworm is extremely liberal, with a 
small “]’, in its choice of provinces, and that it is just as 
much a problem on the West Coast as it is on the East 
Coast. It is a very serious problem indeed. 


Senator Grosart: It certainly is Liberal if it is a problem 
everywhere. 


Senator Perrault: We expected that from the loyal 
Opposition. 

I think Senator Burchill, Senator McElman, Senator 
Hicks and Senator Rowe have made a real contribution 
this afternoon in bringing the spruce budworm crisis to 
the attention of the government. I make this commitment: 
I shall make available to my Cabinet colleagues all of the 
worthwhile presentations made in the Senate this after- 
noon on this important subject. I do so with a special 
interest because I come from a province where more than 
50 cents out of every dollar of the provincial wealth, 
directly or indirectly, comes from its forests. So I think I 
appreciate the deep concern expressed here this afternoon. 


I shall certainly bring this matter to the attention of my 
colleagues in the Cabinet. I hope that something can be 
done. 


Hon. Lorne Bonnell: Honourable senators, I would like 
to say a few words in support of Senator Burchill. 


This year that most beautiful province of all, Prince 
Edward Island, has turned brown instead of green, 
because the spruce is a native tree there and somehow or 
other the spruce budworm got across the water to that 
province. I am scared to think that we are going to have no 
trees at all left in another two years. 


Senator Flynn: Do not ask for a causeway, then. 


Senator Bonnell: We will not ask for a causeway. All we 
want to do is try to keep the spruce budworm in New 
Brunswick, and out of Prince Edward Island. Neverthe- 
less, it is over there. 


In addition to losing our spruce forests, we are liable to 
lose our wildlife because it needs the forests for its protec- 
tion. The grouse and pheasant, and all other wildlife in the 
province, are going to be affected by the damage that is 
being done. I sometimes wonder whether the new sub- 
stances we spray on the roads in the winter—the chloride, 
and so on—are destroying the birds, and whether we are, 
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as a result, destroying the balance of nature. In any case, 
our province this year has gone brown. It is not brown 
from drought; it is brown from the spruce budworm. 


I believe the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture 
should take a trip to Eastern Canada, and see at first hand 
how serious the problem is. Perhaps there should be a 
federal-provincial conference of the ministers of agricul- 
ture on this matter which is of such great concern. 


@ (1510) 


I congratulate Senator Burchill on bringing this to the 
attention of the Senate. I hope he has brought it to the 
attention of the nation, and to the attention of every 
ministry concerned with forestry across the country, and 
that they in turn will act to co-ordinate their policies in 
this regard immediately. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, might I ask the 
Leader of the Government in the Senate if he would 
inquire about a situation which I have observed in the 
province of Quebec? Perhaps I am misinformed, but I 
understand that the federal government had arranged for 
some spraying in Quebec, but after a while decided to stop. 
I understand that this happened in the spring. I do not 
know if this was due to a misunderstanding between the 
federal and provincial authorities or to a lack of co-opera- 
tion, or something else of that nature, but I do know that 
some operations were originally conducted by the federal 
authorities and then were stopped in the early spring. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, it is my inten- 
tion to endeavour to obtain a reply to that question, and to 
a number of others posed here this afternoon. If it is the 
wish of the Senate I shall prepare a report on the problem, 
which I shall give to the house, if possible, within a few 
days. 


Hon. Louis-J. Robichaud: Honourable senators, for 
many years I have had a tremendous admiration for one of 
the senior members of this chamber, Senator Burchill, and 
this afternoon he gave me, and all of us, one further valid 
reason why we should continue to admire him for his 
courage and his energy. 


This afternoon he brought to the attention of this house 
and, indeed, to the attention of the nation, a problem of 
great magnitude. Perhaps it is his modesty which influ- 
ences him to suggest that perhaps we should wait until the 
fall to find a solution to this vast problem. In my view, if 
we were to wait until the fall, we would then be waiting 
much too long. 

At was mentioned here this afternoon by Senator Bur- 
chill and others, the problem is really urgent because 


every day, every hour—indeed, every minute—thousands 
of dollars’ worth of trees are going down the drain in the 
eastern provinces of Canada, and in New Brunswick in 
particular, and we cannot continue to suffer such losses 
any longer. It is all very well to say that DDT damaged the 
ecology. It did, and spraying with DDT had to be stopped 
or practically stopped in the late 1960s. 


At that time I was involved in the provincial govern- 
ment, and I remember that the industry itself was con- 
tributing one-third of the cost of budworm spraying, with 
the provincial government and the federal government 
each contributing one-third. The federal government 
decided to stop its part of the financing of this activity in 
the province of New Brunswick. I was furious, and came 
to Ottawa at the time to request the federal government to 
continue the spraying, but to no avail. For our own part, 
we continued with the spraying as much as possible. As 
was mentioned by Senator Burchill, we are now 
experiencing the worst year in history so far as budworm 
activity is concerned, and I for one am not willing to stand 
idly by and wait until the fall to find a solution to the 
problem. 


I was delighted to hear the Leader of the Government in 
the Senate saying words to the effect that he will draw 
this to the attention of the government immediately. I 
hope he does so, honourable senators, because I say to him, 
as I say to you, that this is a most urgent problem. New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Prince Edward 
Island and Quebec cannot afford this loss. It is a loss that 
is taking place very day. As Senator Rowe mentioned, if I 
understood him correctly, this is a renewable resource as 
compared to resources such as minerals which are finite. 
But it is only renewable as long as our chemists and 
scientists find a solution to this problem, and the finding 
of this solution is very urgent. 


I again commend Senator Burchill for having brought 
this to the attention of the Senate, but I would ask him to 
bear in mind that it is now that we have to take action; not 
in the fall. I welcome the fact that the leader is going to 
have discussions with members of the federal Cabinet, 
and I hope that he will be successful. If he is not, then this 
matter should be thoroughly debated in the Senate. Sena- 
tor Bonnell had a good idea when he suggested that the 
Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture should visit 
the infested areas of these provinces. Even if it were just a 
short trip, it might help us to realize the importance and 
urgency of the problem. 


On motion of Senator Michaud, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Guay (St. Boni- 
face) had been substituted for that of Mr. Landers on the 
list of members appointed to serve on the Special Joint 
Committee on Immigration Policy. 


AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-50, to amend the Agricultural Stabilization Act. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Monday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
including its accounts and financial statements certi- 
fied by the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1975, pursuant to sections 75(3) and 77(3) of 
the Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of a Report by the Minister of Agriculture on 
the First Session of the World Food Council, held in 
Rome, June 23-27, 1975, together with copies of state- 
ments made by the Minister at that Session. 

Report of the Canadian Radio-Television Commis- 
sion for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant 
to section 31 of the Broadcasting Act, Chapter B-11, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


SCIENCE POLICY 


FIRST REPORT OF SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE PRESENTED 
AND PRINTED AS APPENDIX 


Senator Lamontagne, Chairman of the Special Senate 
Committee on Science Policy, presented the first report of 
the committee and asked that it be printed as an appendix 
to the Debates of the Senate and to the Minutes of the 


Proceedings of the Senate of this day and form part of the 
permanent record of this house. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it 
agreed? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

(For text of report see appendix, pp. 1171-1173.) 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Lamontagne: Honourable senators, I wish to 
point out that members of the committee who were at the 
meeting this morning will note that the new terms of 
reference which the committee is seeking have been 
included in the repert instead of being presented as a 
separate motion, so as to simplify procedure. 


I move that this report be taken into consideration at 
the next sitting of the Senate. 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Monday next, July 14, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 

@ (1410) 


Honourable senators, before the question is put, I should 
like to give a word of explanation. In moving the adjourn- 
ment until Monday night at 8 o’clock, I have taken into 
consideration the legislation now before us and that which 
should reach us by Monday evening. We have received this 
afternoon Bill C-50, to amend the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Act, and it is expected that when we return on 
Monday Bill C-8, to establish a national petroleum com- 
pany, will also have reached us. 


By Tuesday we should receive Bill C-66, to amend the 
Excise Tax Act. In addition to the foregoing, a number of 
committee meetings have been scheduled for next week. 
The Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture has 
scheduled a meeting for Tuesday at 10 a.m. The Standing 
Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce will 
continue its advance study of the bankruptcy bill on 
Wednesday morning at 9.30. The Special Joint Committee 
on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service 
will meet at 11 a.m. Tuesday and at 3.30 p.m. on Wednes- 
day and Thursday. 


It is expected that the Special Joint Committee on 
Immigration Policy will meet on Tuesday and Thursday of 
next week at a time still to be determined. It is hoped, 
with this schedule of work in mind, that Parliament will 
be able to adjourn for the summer recess by Thursday 
evening next. 


Senator Asselin: What about the coin bill? 
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Senator Langlois: Hopefully we will have it. 
Senator Perrault: It is possible. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I want to thank 
Senator Langlois for informing the Senate of what is 
expected of us next week, the last week of Parliament. He 
has mentioned only one bill that might come from the 
other place. 


Senator Langlois: Two bills. 
Senator Flynn: Two bills? 
Senator Langlois: Bill C-8 and Bill C-66. 


Senator Flynn: Bill C-8 and Bill C-66. I would like to 
know if there are any other bills the government considers 
must be passed before Parliament adjourns for the 
summer recess. If there are only these two bills, then we 
can expect the Senate will deal with them in time to 
adjourn for the summer recess next Thursday, as Senator 
Langlois has mentioned. But it seems to me that the order 
of business in the other place is much heavier than that. 
Of course, if the government is going to react to the 
Opposition as it did in the case of the Olympic “gold coin” 
bill, and withdraw a bill because someone objects to some 
aspect of it, then we could possibly adjourn as soon as 
next Tuesday. Therefore, I think it would be in the inter- 
ests of the Senate to know the attitude of the government 
with regard to the other pieces of legislation which the 
President of the Privy Council considers must be passed 
before the summer recess can start. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I want to assure 
the Leader of the Opposition that the schedule outlined by 
the Deputy Leader of the Government is tentative and 
based on estimates to this time. However, if it is demon- 
strated in the other place that a spirit of amity and 
goodwill prevails and that it is possible to obtain the kind 
of cooperation to expedite legislation clearly beneficial to 
all the people of Canada, then there may be other legisla- 
tion coming from there to this place in the next few days— 
and it may well include the “gold coin” legislation. 


Senator Flynn: Of course, with a few amendments and 
some cooperation on the part of the government, much 
legislation could be passed. 


Senator Perrault: I simply wish to point out to the 
Leader of the Opposition that the debate in the other place 
with respect to the Olympic coins was really an exercise in 
Olympian endurance and there should be an effort to 
reach the finish line in record time. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I do not think 
there is any call for Senator Perrault’s getting all worked 
up. If the government refuses to proceed with legislation 
unless the Opposition is totally in agreement with every 
aspect of a bill, then what we have there is an abdication 
of responsibility. If the Opposition, here or in the other 
place, does not endeavour to improve legislation by criti- 
cizing it, which is its duty, then it is not worthwhile for 
Parliament to sit at any time of the year, either in January 
or in July. 


Senator Perrault: The honourable Leader of the Opposi- 
tion will agree, however, as one who has served with 
distinction in government, that at some point the majority 
opinion in this country must prevail. 


Senator Asselin: Then why not take a vote? 


Senator Flynn: Not when it means obtaining the con- 
sent of Parliament in a few hours with respect to any 
ill-prepared bills. And that has too often been the case 
since the beginning of this session. 


Motion agreed to. 


VICTORIA MEMORIAL MUSEUM 
RUMOURED CHANGE OF NAME—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on June 10 of 
this year a question was asked in this house by the 
Honourable Senator Forsey with respect to the Victoria 
Memorial Museum. I have sought an opportunity to reply 
in the presence of Senator Forsey in the chamber. How- 
ever, because of the possible approaching end of our 
activities prior to adjournment I feel I should answer this 
question today. The question was asked regarding the 
rumour of the removal of the word “Victoria” from the 
name of the museum at the foot of Melcalfe Street in this 
city of Ottawa. I would now like to offer the following 
explanation. 


The term Victoria Memorial Museum is misleading in 
that no such museum now exists, but it can be used as a 
descriptive title for the building itself. Thus, for example, 
it can be said that the Victoria Memorial Museum Build- 
ing now houses the National Museum of Man and the 
National Museum of Natural Sciences. 


The title carved in stone on the building is not in the 
two official languages of the country, as is now the 
requirement when federal buildings are identified, but to 
remove it or to attempt its duplication in French would 
alter the architectural character of an historical structure. 
In the circumstances, it is proposed to leave the carved 
stone title without alteration, but to place adjacent to the 
building a national historic site marker giving in English 
and French the history of the building, a brief description 
of the use to which it is now put, and an explanation of the 
title. 

As yet, there has been no opportunity to determine the 
feasibility of this plan by consultation with the National 
Historic Parks and Sites Branch and other authorities 
involved, so that the project remains at the proposal stage 
until this can be done. 

I hope that this information will be to the satisfaction of 
Senator Forsey and other interested senators. 


[Translation] 

THE CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 

NEWSPAPER REPORT—PRIVILEGE 

Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, before the 
orders of the day, I should like to raise a question of 
privilege. 

In a report published in La Presse of Montreal dated 
June 27, 1975 on page D11, we find the following item 
entitled: 


Senator Langlois denounces the CBC 
in which I read the following paragraph: 


While leaving the Senate, Mr. Langlois stated that 
the president of the central committee of the CNTU 
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was swearing like a trooper during a televised inter- 
view on the CBC. 


I wish to point out to the house that I do not use such 
vocabulary. Perhaps Mr. Chartrand does, but I have never 
spoken such words. 

@ (1420) 


[English] 
UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE ON CRIME PREVENTION—STATUS OF 


PALESTINIAN LIBERATION ORGANIZATION AS 
PARTICIPANTS—QUESTION 


Senator Manning: Honourable senators, I address a 
question to the Leader of the Government. A number of 
newspaper reports have indicated that the government 
seems to have some hesitation in banning from this coun- 
try members of the international terrorist organization 
known as the Palestinian Liberation Organization (PLO) 
in connection with the forthcoming United Nations Confe- 
rence on Crime Prevention in Toronto. 


Will the leader tell us if this matter has been resolved, 
and what the government’s position is? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, while it had 
been hoped that a statement on this important subject 
would be available from the government today, it is the 
government’s intention to make known its position next 
week. 

I can only say that this has been the subject of a great 
deal of discussion on the part of members of cabinet and of 
the government, and it is my considered view that the 
final decision made by the government will be to the 
satisfaction of the great majority of Canadians. 


PRAIRIE GRAIN ADVANCE PAYMENTS ACT, NO. 2 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Molgat for second reading of Bill C-53, 
to amend the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act, No. 2. 


Hon. Paul Yuzyk: Honourable senators, I cannot 
understand why the government has presented two bills 
dealing with essentially similar problems of farmers. 


Last March, Bill C-10 was passed, providing an increase 
to the producer in advance payments in respect of grain to 
be delivered under a permit book. This legislation encour- 
ages farmers to sell through the Canadian Wheat Board, 
which was assigned the responsibility of administering 
this act. It should be noted that the original act was 
sponsored by the Diefenbaker government 18 years ago 
and has been popular with the farming population. 

Bill C-53 is a further amendment to the original act and 
is in reality a follow-up of Bill C-10. The sponsor of the 
bill now before us, Senator Molgat, gave a lucid explana- 
tion of this new piece of legislation, for which I should 
like to commend him. He comes from a prosperous farming 
community in Manitoba and therefore has a thorough 
knowledge of the problems of agriculture as well as of the 
producer. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
Senator Molgat: Thank you. 


{Senator Langlois. ] 


Senator Yuzyk: This second amendment to the Prairie 
Grain Advance Payments Act embodied in Bill C-53 has 
two parts. First, it raises by two and a half times the 
maximum advance which a producer may obtain to 
finance the drying of tough or damp grain, or with respect 
to unthreshed grain—wheat, oats and barley. The maxi- 
mum is set at the lesser of 25 cents per bushel or $1,500 for 
the drying of grain, and $7,500 for unthreshed grain. 

The second part of the bill authorizes payment to the 
Wheat Board of a portion of the producer’s receipts for 
grain delivered to a licensed elevator. The off-board sales 
would be credited to cover outstanding cash advances 
made by the Canadian Wheat Board. 

Both of those amendments were endorsed by all parties 
in the other place. 


As it did with respect to Bill C-10, the Opposition in the 
Senate welcomes and approves Bill C-53, regarding it as a 
good piece of legislation which will be of great benefit to 
farmers. It comes at the right time to be effective for the 
coming harvest, and will therefore be of use when it will 
be needed the most this year. 

From the experience of past years, we know that the 
situation is especially aggravated in a harvest year when 
quotas are such that the grain cannot be delivered for 
drying, and farmers thus become short of cash. If the grain 
is not threshed, the farmer can lose most of his crop after 
it is covered by snow. If he proceeds to harvest the grain 
when it is damp, he can save the crop but he still has the 
problem of drying it, which is a costly proposition. With 
the former limit of 10 cents a bushel, it would not be 
possible to cover adequately the cost of drying damp grain, 
because the price of drying is constantly and rapidly 
increasing. The 25-cent limit per bushel extended to a 
maximum of $1,500, as allowed in this bill will undoubt- 
edly be appreciated by the farmers as will the maximum 
of $7,500 for unthreshed grain, over which the farmer 
has no control because he is the unfortunate victim of 
weather conditions. I believe that these amendments will 
go a long way to help stabilize grain production on 
the Prairies. 

In connection with the obvious benefits of this bill, some 
questions come to my mind. One is that if the producer 
can now pay his advance through deliveries of wheat, oats 
and barley, why can’t this policy be extended to include 
rye, flax and rapeseed? Why shouldn’t these grains come 
within the scope of this legislation with respect to ad- 
vances on unthreshed grain and to finance the drying of 
damp grain? Has this problem not been raised by the 
producers? 

And now some technical questions for the purpose of 
clarification. In the fifth line of clause 5, which amends 
section 11(1), it states: 

—manager or operator of an elevator authorized to 
purchase grain for the Board or other person receiv- 
ing delivery of the grain— 


Are these elevators not authorized to purchase grain for 
the board? Who is the “other person receiving delivery of 
the grain,” if it is not an elevator? In a few lines further 
on, new words are added twice to the present act, as 
follows: “... payment, as the case may be.” Why the 
insertion of this phrase? Is this a legalistic precision 
which I do not understand? 
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Next, a question regarding the maximum cash advance 
for any individual. Does the $15,000 maximum include the 
$7,500 for unthreshed grain and the $1,500 for drying costs? 
Are these advances supplied by the Canadian Wheat 
Board or by the government? Who pays the defaults and 
the interest charges? 


I have posed a number of questions and could ask 
others, particularly about wheat sales and prices. I believe 
that it would be useful to refer the bill to committee where 
a senior official of the department responsible for the 
Canadian Wheat Board should be present to give 
explanations. 


We on the Opposition side give full approval to Bill C-53 
and will vote for its passage after due consideration and 
proper study in committee. 


Hon. Gildas L. Molgat: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if Senator Molgat speaks now, his speech will have the 
effect of closing the debate on the motion for second 
reading of this bill. 

@ (1430) 


Senator Molgat: Honourable senators, I thank my col- 
league from Manitoba, Senator Yuzyk, for his very useful 
comments on this bill. Certainly, I would be prepared to 
move that the bill be referred to committee if that is the 
wish of the Senate. 


Senator Flynn: And of the committee itself? 


Senator Molgat: However, I would hope that the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Agriculture would meet soon to 
consider the matter. I understand from the chairman of 
that committee that it could be dealt with this coming 
Tuesday. 


Senator Argue: At 10 o’clock in the morning. 


Senator Molgat: I think that would be useful, because 
although there is by no means a deadline there is a desir- 
able timing, which is August 1, the beginning of the crop 
year. If we could do that, I believe it would serve the 
purposes of honourable senators and the agricultural com- 
munity in Western Canada, who are concerned about this 
bill. 

Senator Yuzyk raised some very valid questions, and if 
the bill goes to committee we can have explanations from 
the departmental staff responsible. Perhaps I could just 
touch on a couple of his questions. He asked about rye 
flax and rapeseed. It is my understanding that these have 
been considered for possible inclusion, but there is a differ- 
ence here in that there is, and has been over the years, an 
open market situation for these crops, which meant that 
they were not in the same situation as wheat, oats and 
barley, which were restricted under the Wheat Board. 
With the opportunity to sell under an open market situa- 
tion, there did not seem to be the same demand for 
advance payments. However, I think this is something 
that could be considered in committee. 


It is my understanding that advances actually come ina 
mixed sort of way. Senator McNamara, who is a former 
chief commissioner of the Wheat Board, could probably 
explain this much better than I can. The Wheat Board 
actually makes the advances. However, as I am sure 
honourable senators from the West are aware, all Wheat 
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Board costs of financing and administration are paid for 
by the Wheat Board, and hence by the Prairie grain grow- 
ers. In this case, the Wheat Board advances the money 
but then charges back to the Government of Canada the 
interest chargeable to that specific item of advance. That 
is the only item of subsidy that comes from the national 
treasury. The Wheat Board does the administration, the 
Wheat Board advances the money, and the only item from 
the national treasury is the interest portion, which is not a 
heavy one. 


Senator Yuzyk: How about those payments that are in 
default? Is this taken care of by the Wheat Board or is this 
charged to the government? I understand, of course, that 
these defaults have been very minor, and indeed negligi- 
ble, because I believe about 99.99 per cent of farmers have 
paid up whatever they owed. 


Senator Molgat: I regret that I cannot give a specific 
answer to that question on the default portion, whether it 
comes from the Wheat Board or from the Government of 
Canada. I am sure my colleague Senator McNamara could 
reply to that. It would be my expectation that, in view of 
the fact that the interest is covered by the Government of 
Canada, the defaults would be covered. 


In order to put this in proper perspective, perhaps I 
should give the figures. Yesterday I was asked a question 
about the defaults by Senator Buckwold, and I then said 
my information was that about 99.99 per cent of the far- 
mers had paid. That is the fact over most years. In total, if 
it is averaged out, the figure would probably be something 
like 99 per cent. 


The total of the advances over the years since the incep- 
tion of the program in 1957 is $1,124 million, and the total 
default at this stage—or, at least, the total outstanding 
unrepaid—is $16 million. So you have to relate $16 million 
to $1,100 million. Of that $16 million, slightly less than $14 
million is outstanding in this current year. In other words, 
over the whole program, apart from this year, the total 
default has amounted to about $2.4 million which, in 
relation to the total, is almost negligible. It is not, by any 
means, a large amount. The $16 million outstanding now 
is largely related to the outstanding advances for this 
particular crop year, and if it has not been repaid it is 
simply because the grain has not been delivered. 


Senator Argue: It is being delivered now. 


Senator Molgat: Yes, it is in process of delivery now, 
because the crop year will end on July 31. 


Honourable senators, yesterday Senator Manning asked 
why there are two acts. Senator Yuzyk also referred to 
this. I simply cannot tell you why two acts are necessary. 
All I know is that the first act, Bill C-10, was passed by the 
House of Commons and subsequently by the Senate, and it 
increased the limit from $6,000 to $15,000. 


Senator Flynn: Inefficient administration is the answer. 


Senator Molgat: My honourable colleague says it is 
because of inefficient administration. Possibly one may 
look at it in another way, and say it is because of receptive 
administration. I suspect what happened is that in the 
course of discussions about the changes, the government 
found there was a request from the producers. In the 
normal action of the present government— 
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Senator Flynn: It is the normal attitude of the present 
government to see things only afterwards. 


Senator Molgat: The government has listened to the 
producers, and has agreed with their submission that 
other things ought to be changed as well, and so brought 
in a second bill. I would think this is a commendable 
action, showing that the government is not taking an 
inflexible position. 


Senator Flynn: Bravo. I hope the government will do 
that all the time. 


Senator Argue: There may have to be a third one. 


Senator Molgat: There may, indeed. If, in its discus- 
sions in the future, the government finds it necessary, we 
may have a third act. But for the moment the bill now 
before us is a definite improvement, as Senator Yuzyk has 
pointed out. 


Senator Langlois: The Opposition is against improve- 
ment all the time. 


Senator Perrault: They go against the grain, too. 


Senator Molgat: Honourable senators, I hope that these 
explanations have cleared up at least some of the imme- 
diate problems. The details can be explained in committee. 
I shall be pleased to move that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture for considera- 
tion, but I hope that it will be reported back to the house 
within a reasonable time. I do not in any way wish to rush 
the committee’s examination, but I remind them that the 
crop year ends on July 31. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


Senator Molgat moved that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture. 


Motion agreed to. 


@ (1440) 


FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL FISCAL ARRANGEMENTS 
ACT, 1972 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 


Second reading of the Bill C-57, intituled: “An Act to 
amend the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Ac,, 
1972”. —(Honourable Senator Perrault, P.C.). 


Senator Perrault: Stand. 


Senator Grosart: I wonder if I could ask the Leader of 
the Government why he is standing this order at this 
particular time? We have been told that we shall have a 
fairly heavy program next week. There will be at least 
three bills, and there is pious hope that we will have at 
least one other and possibly more. If it is the intention of 
the Senate to dispose of the pre-summer recess business of 
Parliament next week—and, personally, I have doubts 
about that—it would seem that we should be proceeding at 
once with the bill now before us. It was introduced on 
Tuesday, and it is on the Order Paper for second reading 


[Senator Molgat.] 


today. Surely, we should be dealing with it so that we will 
know what the presentation is to be on second reading. 


Senator Lang: Honourable senators, the leader is stand- 
ing this order at my request, because I have undertaken to 
explain the bill on second reading. 


If my honourable colleagues on the other side have had 
an opportunity to look at Bill C-57 they will realize that 
the Income Tax Act, by comparison, looks like a verse 
from «Dick and Jane.» Bill C-57 is probably one of the 
most complicated and significant pieces of legislation in 
the fiscal area that we have had before us for some time. 
Frankly, I am not prepared to attempt to explain this bill 
to this chamber without having at least a rudimentary 
knowledge of what its import is. 


Senator Perrault: Hear, hear! 


Senator Lang: I have been unable to obtain a briefing 
from the Department of Finance today. The people in the 
department were either at meetings or otherwise unavaila- 
ble. I have requested that they attend upon me tomorrow 
in Toronto, however, and they have agreed to do so. That 
is the explanation, Senator Grosart. 


Senator Grosart: I have every sympathy with Senator 
Lang, but I point out that this bill has been available to 
parliamentarians, and specifically to anyone who might be 
assigned the sponsorship of it, for quite a long time. It is 
not a new bill. 


Senator Flynn: In any event, having read the bill, I am 
quite sure that Senator Lang will not be able to under- 
stand it any better on Monday next than today. 

Order stands. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE ACT AND CRIMINAL CODE 
(TOTAL ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 

Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Argue, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator O’Leary, for the second reading of the Bill 
S-23, intituled: “An Act to amend the National 
Defence Act and the Criminal Code (total abolition of 
capital punishment)” —(Honourable Senator Prowse). 


Senator Prowse: Stand. 


Senator Flynn: Is Senator Prowse not ready yet? 
Order Stands. 


CRIMINAL CODE (COMMUTATION OF DEATH 
SENTENCE) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion, in amendment, 
of the Honourable Senator Neiman, seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Norrie, to the motion of the 
Honourable Senator Robichaud, P.C., seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Eudes, for the second reading of 
the Bill S-21, intituled: “An Act to amend the Criminal 
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Code (commutation of death sentence)”’.—(Honour- 
able Senator Flynn, P.C.). 


Senator Flynn: Stand. 
Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, by comparison 
with Senator Prowse, at least I explained yesterday why I 
am standing this item. 


Senator Langlois: You are not ready yet. 
Senator Flynn: Oh, I am ready. 
Order stands. 


FORESTRY 


DEVASTATION OF FORESTS OF EASTERN CANADA BY THE 
SPRUCE BUDWORM—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
inquiry of Senator Burchill calling the attention of the 
Senate to acceleration in the devastation of the forests of 
Eastern Canada and adjoining areas by the ravages of the 
spruce budworm. 


Hon. Hervé J. Michaud: Honourable senators, yesterday 
Senator Burchill called the attention of this house to a 
matter of utmost importance to the economy of the prov- 
ince of New Brunswick. I refer to the impending disaster 
in the forest lands of New Brunswick which are at present 
suffering a terrible infestation of budworms. As a senator 
from that province I welcome this opportunity, in conjunc- 
tion with those who have preceded me in this debate, to 
support Senator Burchill’s position that the attention of 
this house should be focused on this urgent matter. 


In dealing with the subject matter yesterday, various 
speakers confined themselves to the broader aspects of the 
problen.—the overall picture. They dealt in broad terms 
with the menace threatening the New Brunswick lumber 
industry, the crown land holdings and forest lands gen- 
erally. It is not my intention to expound on that general 
aspect, because what needs to be said on it was said 
yesterday. But I do feel that it is appropriate for me to 
attempt to draw your attention to a more specific aspect of 
the situation—that is, as it applies to the smallholdings, to 
the woodlot situation, and as it affects the economy of the 
small farmer who depends on the income from his woodlot 
for his subsistence. 


In the course of his remarks yesterday Senator McEl- 
man mentioned that 87 per cent of the area of New Bruns- 
wick lies under forest. You may be interested to know that 
a breakdown of the forested land of New Brunswick by 
ownership class reveals that 44.4 per cent of it is provin- 
cial crown land; 2.2 per cent is federal crown land; private 
holdings of over 500 acres each account for 22.2 per cent of 
the area; and 31.2 per cent of the area is privately owned 
by the small farmers of the province and by the owners of 
small woodlots who are dependent, as I have indicated, on 
the income from those woodlots for at least a part, if not 
all, of their livelihood. 

When it is considered that that 31.2 per cent of the 
forests of New Brunswick is under threat of disaster, it 
becomes readily apparent that Senator Burchill deserves 
credit for having brought the matter to the attention of 
this house, and for having demonstrated the need for 
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governments at all levels to deal immediately with this 
urgent situation. 


@ (1450) 


If we look at it from another point of view, as a percent- 
age comparison of inventory volumes by ownership class, 
we find that 31.2 per cent, representing the small woodlots 
of the province of New Brunswick, constitutes 23.6 per 
cent of all the species in quantity figures. It would seem 
that the larger holdings are more productive, acrewise, 
than the small acreages. Therefore, 23.6 per cent of all the 
wood produced in New Brunswick is produced by the 
owner-operators of small woodlots. 


There is a second aspect which, I submit, deserves our 
attention as well, from the point of view of the small 
woodlot owner, and that is the Christmas tree industry. 
The Christmas tree industry also has real importance, and 
is of great significance in the economy of the small 
farmers. 


All those who are familiar with the situation as it exists 
in New Brunswick know very well that in the fall of the 
year, during September, October and November, there is 
great activity throughout the rural areas of the province 
where Christmas tree buyers and operators carry on their 
activities. Many people are involved in these operations, 
and many smallholders have the opportunity to benefit 
from this trade by selling Christmas trees to the buyers 
during this period. 

Honourable senators, those are the two points which I 
wanted to bring to the attention of the house at this time, 
namely, the importance of the lumber industry to the 
many small farmers and woodlot owners in New Bruns- 
wick, who derive an important part of their income from 
those woodlots, and also the importance of the Christmas 
tree industry to those who depend on it for their 
livelihood. 


With those two considerations in mind, in addition to 
the many others presented yesterday, I am very happy 
indeed to have had this opportunity of supporting the 
views expressed by Senator Burchill when he stressed the 
urgency of finding ways and means to solve the terrible 
disaster which has fallen upon the woodlands of the prov- 
ince of New Brunswick. 


Senator Buckwold: Would the honourable senator allow 
a question? 


Senator Michaud: Certainly. 


Senator Buckwold: I think all of us have been 
impressed with the extent of what could be a provincial 
disaster in New Brunswick. I must say, coming from the 
West, that I was not aware of what was going on in this 
essential industry, this foundation industry, of that prov- 
ince. My question is: In view of the dimension of the 
problem, what action has the Government of New Bruns- 
wick taken to meet the challenge of this disaster? I do not 
think that has been explained to us. I do not suppose the 
provincial government has been sitting back and letting it 
happen. There must be an explanation. 


Senator McElman: Honourable senators, perhaps I 
might be permitted to comment. 

The provincial government, irrespective of party, has 
been conducting spraying operations with insecticide 
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since 1952. For a good number of the past 24 years the 
spraying operation has covered as many as 5 million acres 
of forest land—in fact, I think it has covered an area 
greater than that. The spraying has been going on every 
year over that period. Unfortunately, the effect of the 
spray in the last couple of years appears to be minimal, 
and this is the cause of the disaster. It is not something 
that can be attributed to, or blamed on, anybody. Govern- 
ments have been doing the best they can to deal with the 
problem, but the efforts they have been making in the last 
two years in particular just do not seem to be having the 
desired effect. 


Senator Buckwold: I think we are aware that the 
government has been spraying. It has been pointed out to 
us that this has been going on for a long time, although it 
is basically ineffective. A crisis of a particularly intense 
nature, however, seems to have developed just in the last 
year or two, and I thought that there probably ought to be 
more reaction from the province, and other steps taken. I 
am not in any way minimizing the federal role, which I 
agree should be very active, but I cannot imagine the 
province’s not rigorously pursuing every remedy that may 
be available to it. 


Senator Langlois: Any worthwhile reaction comes from 
the Senate, and it did this time too. 


Senator McElman: The suggestion that they have not 
done anything effective is quite wrong. They have indeed 
done something very effective. If that spraying had not 
been done, even as a holding action to keep the forests 
alive, the coniferous forests of New Brunswick would have 
been dead 20 years ago. The ten pulp and paper mills, and 
all the lumber mills, in New Brunswick would have been 


closed many years ago. To suggest, therefore, that nothing 
effective has been done is entirely wrong. It has been a 
holding action. I cannot recall anybody suggesting at any 
point in time that the budworm was going to be knocked 
out completely, but the forest has been kept alive, the 
industry has been kept alive, and employment for many 
thousands of New Brunswickers has been kept alive. 


As a matter of fact, the federal scientists primarily, in 
collaboration with the provincial experts, have been 
engaged in research over all those years, and they have not 
yet come up with the answer. One solution has been 
found—a rather radical solution—but it has not yet 
become a practical answer in terms of economics. This 
sohition is based upon the sexual activity of the budworm, 
strange as it may sound. 


An Hon. Senator: Describe. 


Senator McElman: I will describe it. A chemical has 
been developed which can cause the male moth that comes 
from the budworm to become rather excited in its procre- 
ative activities in advance of the will and the wish of the 
female, which causes it to perform its functions at a time 
when they are not productive. This has been successful in 
the laboratory. 


Senator Bourget: Is this a federal or a provincial 
project? 

Senator McElman: I can laugh with you. However, this 
approach has not been brought into the practical field as 
yet, in spite of its success in the laboratory. Efforts are 
continually being made, and this is one of them. 

On motion of Senator Petten, for Senator Deschatelets, 
debate adjourned. 

The Senate adjourned until Monday, July 14, at 8 p.m. 
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APPENDIX 
(See p. 1164) 


FIRST REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF THE SENATE ON 
SCIENCE POLICY 


Thursday, July 10, 1975. 


The Special Committee of the Senate on Science Policy 
makes its first report as follows: 


On November 21, 1974, the Senate approved a motion 
which read in part: 

“That a Special Committee of the Senate, to be known 
as the Special Committee of the Senate on Science 
Policy, be appointed to organize and hold a conference 
for the purpose of determining the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a Commission on the Future, whose responsi- 
bility would be to help as many private and public 
organizations as possible to forecast and build their 
future not only in isolation but together.” 


This motion was designed to implement a recommenda- 
tion contained in Volume 2 of the report of the Senate 
Special Committee on Science Policy. Another proposal 
presented in that volume recommended: 

“That the Economic Council should enlarge its activi- 
ties and establish a special Committee on the Future 
with broad terms of reference but looking more 
specifically at the years 2000 and 1985 and attempting 
to project various possible environments that could 
emerge from the extrapolation of identifiable Canadi- 
an trends within the international context.” 


Thus, what the committee had in mind when it prepared 
its report was to attain two specific objectives: first, to 
launch systematic futures research in Canada; secondly, to 
gather and diffuse in usable form the best information 
available in the world on the future so as to improve 
Canadian decision-making in the private as well as in the 
public sectors. The purpose of holding a conference was to 
consult a representative group of Canadian decision 
makers on the feasibility of institutions designed to meet 
these two objectives. 


In preparing the proposed conference, the committee had 
to start from scratch because very little had been done in 
Canada in the area of research and information on the 
future. We had to learn what was going on in the world in 
this field. As a result of this preliminary operation, the 
information accumulated by our staff on this topic is cer- 
tainly the most complete and up to date that exists in 
Canada. This is a most valuable asset. 


On the basis of that information, a series of preliminary 
working papers was prepared and compressed in a docu- 
ment entitled “Managing the Future: Conference on 
Anticipatory Institutions”. The committee proposes to 
print that document together with the present report so 
that both will be available to the public for future 
reference. 


That document was finalized in mid-January 1975 and 
distributed to a number of experts in Canada and abroad. 
The chairman also sent a copy to the Prime Minister 
because it was felt that the active participation of the 
, government was necessary if futures research and infor- 
mation were to be improved in Canada. 


The Prime Minister answered on February 21, 1975, 
partly as follows: 

“Thank you for sending me your report regarding the 
proposed conference on futures studies in Canada. I 
have taken note of this document with the utmost 
interest and, as I have told you before, I, like you, 
desire to see an improvement of the conditions in 
which decisions are taken in the public sector— 
It is with regret that I have accepted John Aird’s 
resignation from The Senate. However, I know he will 
bring a valuable contribution to the Institute for 
Research on Public Policy. This organization has taken 
longer to start than I had hoped and I would be happy 
if you would discuss with Mr. Aird the role that the 
Institute should play in these studies. It would seem in 
effect that this organization should initially be given 
the responsibility of the important tasks which you 
have so well defined.” 


Thus, it became clear that the Prime Minister agreed 
with the committee’s objectives and recognized the need 
for more and better futures research and information. This 
was the substance of the message contained in our docu- 
ment. He felt, however, that this need should be met by the 
Institute for Research on Public Policy rather than by new 
institutions to be designed by Canadian decision-makers 
during a special conference. 


The different strategy proposed by the Prime Minister is 
understandable. As he says in his letter, the Institute 
established in 1972 has taken longer to start than he had 
hoped. With its very broad and rather vague terms of 
reference, the Institute found it difficult to define a con- 
crete mission and to properly organize its activities. To 
function effectively, it probably needs a major and con- 
tinuing program such as the one our committee put for- 
ward in its document. 


On April 1, 1975, Mr. C. R. Nixon, then deputy secretary 
to the Cabinet, wrote as follows to Dr. A. W. R. Carrothers, 
president of the Institute: 

“Dear Mr. Carrothers, 

I should like to outline thoughts on some work which 
IRPP might wish to consider undertaking on a con- 
tract basis. The work is on a topic which I believe lies 
near the center of the concerns of your institute; 
namely, the preparation of a comprehensive apprecia- 
tion of the present situation and trends that exist in 
Canadian society, and how these might interact to 
form possible futures for the country. 

There appears to be a quite general feeling that all 
levels of Canadian life would benefit if the decisions 
taken at those various levels could be made against a 
perspective of possible and projected long-term trends 
in Canadian society. From the government’s point of 
view, such a perspective would permit Cabinet to 
make choices against a longer time horizon and against 
a broader backdrop than is normally available; it 
would permit policy options to be developed within 
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departments in the light of comprehensive portrayals 
of existing conditions, trends and possible futures; and 
it would allow departmental management to consider 
operational decisions in the light of longer term 
implications of these decisions. The appreciation 
should similarly be helpful to other levels of govern- 
ment, academia, and the private sector in their 
research, planning, and decision-making. 
In our initial thoughts it seemed that there was merit 
in putting the main emphasis on the trends within the 
various sectors of society, working from the current 
situation as a point of reference, rather than trying to 
give a precise picture of life as it might be foreseen at 
any future point in time. Nevertheless, it would seem 
worthwhile, as well, to choose one or two points in 
time (e.g., 1985 and 2000), at which to consider how the 
balance and interaction between the evolving trends 
might stand. These focussed images of the evolving 
trends could serve to add coherence to foreseen or 
possible developments. 
In all this, let me make the point that the reason for 
pursuing this project is the assumption that the future 
has not been determined but is, at least to some extent, 
a matter of choice; it is the set of possible futures and 
the required choices along with “surprise-free” projec- 
tions, which are of interest. 
Let me add the following specific thoughts on the 
characteristics of the project which we contemplate: 
This would be a periodic document undertaken 
under a contract with the federal government 
which would be updated annually or biennially. 


It would, of course, be a public document which 
would not only yield benefits to the government 
but would also serve to stimulate public 
discussion. 

There would seem to be some virtue either within 
the report itself, or in a companion document, in 
providing a commentary on other appreciations of 
the future such as have been done by the Ontario 
Economic Council and the Hudson Institute. 


As a point of reference, we had pictured the Fall of 
1976 as being a target date for the initial report 
which could give results in reasonably broad out- 
line and which could serve as the foundation for 
more precise portrayals subsequently as capabili- 
ties developed. 


I appreciate that this project would be a major under- 
taking which you would not wish to enter into lightly. 
I would, however, be grateful for the opportunity, after 
you have had a chance to give it some thought, to 
discuss with you the substance and scope of such 
work. After such discussion I would anticipate receiv- 
ing a proposal from your Institute which could be used 
as a basis for contract.” 


It is quite obvious that Mr. Nixon’s letter merely spells 
out the committee’s original recommendations. It even 
mentions the same target years of 1985 and 2000. Mr. John 
Aird, our former colleague who is now the Institute’s 
chairman of the board, asked Dr. Carrothers to meet with 
our chairman to discuss the content of Mr. Nixon’s pro- 
posal. This meeting was held on May 9. Dr. Carrothers then 


stated that he would submit this proposal to the Institute’s 
executive committee on May 21. Our chairman invited Dr. 
Carrothers to meet our committee to report on the execu- 
tive committee’s reaction. 


This meeting took place on May 27. Dr. Carrothers 
reported that the Institue’s executive committee had decid- 
ed to recommend that the board of directors approve a plan 
of action for considering Mr. Nixon’s request which would 
include 

“The retention of a consultant and the appointment of 
advisers to assist in preparing a submission to the 
Privy Council Office subject to review by the execu- 
tive committee or the board with a view to undertak- 
ing macro studies along the lines described in the 
request and with a view to serving as a catalyst and 
clearing house for forecasting studies in Canada as 
may be determined by the Institute’s perception of 
needs and its capacity to meet it.” 


Members of the committee noted the close similarity, 
even in the terms used, between the substance of this 
proposal and the basic aims expressed in the committee’s 
working paper. They felt that what the committee and the 
Institute had in mind was not to initiate complementary 
operations but alternative strategies designed to meet the 
same needs. Since the executive committee’s proposal 
would be submitted to the Institute’s board of directors on 
June 11, it was decided to invite Dr. Carrothers to appear 
again before the committee on June 17. 


At this second meeting, Dr. Carrothers reported that the 
Institute’s board had agreed to commission a feasibility 
study to be made by a consultant supported by a committee 
of advisers. He indicated that the study would include the 
feasibility of both the futures research and the futures 
information functions which, according to the committee’s 
plans, would otherwise have been considered at the pro- 
posed conference. He also mentioned that the board had 
retained the authority to make a final determination on 
Mr. Nixon’s request at its next meeting in November when 
it would receive the results of the feasibility study. 


Thus, it appeared even more clearly than during the first 
meeting that what the Institute was intending to do in 
response to Mr. Nixon’s request was almost a mere du- 
plication of the special Senate committee’s mandate. Dr. 
Carrothers even mentioned that if the Institute decided, on 
the basis of the feasibility study, to respond positively to 
Mr. Nixon’s request, he expected that a conference would 
be held before launching the new futures research and 
information operations. 


Moreover, when Dr. Carrothers was asked by Senator 
Grosart if there was a need for the special Senate commit- 
tee to go ahead with its mandate and for the Institute’s 
new undertaking, he expressed his personal view that the 
two operations “would probably involve a degree of 
duplication which probably should be avoided and to that 
extent therefore it may be concluded that both would not 
at this time be in the public interest.” 


When the Special Committee on Science Policy first 
proposed that the Senate sponsor a conference to launch 
futures research and information in Canada, the Institute 
did not exist and the Canadian government had not yet 
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expressed any real interest in this area. The Senate was 
seen then as the only appropriate body, with the required 
impartiality, motivation and expertise, through its special 
committee, to sponsor such an undertaking, although as it 
was pointed out at the time, this initiative would be an 
unprecedented activity for our chamber. 


It has now become obvious that the Institute is prepared 
to assume this responsibility and that the Canadian gov- 
ernment is willing to finance it. The committee is con- 
vinced that such a development is the direct result of its 
work and feels that the Senate should not attempt to 
duplicate it. 


The committee therefore recommends that its present 
mandate to hold a conference for the purpose of determin- 
ing the feasibility of establishing a Commission of the 
Future, be terminated. 


The Institute has a sufficiently broad basis to successful- 
ly launch this new major operation. Indeed, the federal and 
provincial governments as well as various segments of the 
private sector of Canadian society are represented on its 
board of directors or its council of trustees. However, to 
establish its credibility in this important and complex area, 
it will have to give top priority to the new program and 
develop a high degree of expertise which it has not yet 
acquired. 


In its new endeavour, the Institute will need all the 
assistance it can get. The committee feels that it can be of 
great help by making available all the information and 
documentation it has already accumulated. Dr. Carrothers 
has said that the Institute would be very pleased to have 
access to this material. 


We believe, however, that our overall mission has not yet 
been completed. We feel that we should resume our watch- 
dog role in three specific areas. 


First, we should make a survey of futures research pro- 
grams being carried out within government departments 
and agencies and see how the Institute will develop its new 
area of activities. We have succeeded in making futures 
research a Canadian Government priority. We are under 
the impression, however, that government departments 
and agencies are developing their research effort in isola- 
tion in this area as in so many others. This “policy by 
accident” is wasteful. Dr. Carrothers has told us that the 
Institute intends to become ‘‘a catalyst and clearing house 
for forecasting studies in Canada” but he emphasized the 
point that it had no authority over the activities of other 
research organizations. However, the committee has shown 
in its working paper the need for co-ordinated national 
networks of futures research and information and now 
feels that it has the obligation to monitor on-going activi- 
ties in this area to make sure, in so far as it can, that this 
need will be effectively met. 


Secondly, the committee should make a _ systematic 
review of the implementation of the recommendations con- 


tained in its report on science policy. In 1972 and 1973 we 
made about 73 formal recommendations and many more 
other suggestions. We know that many of these proposals 
have been accepted by the government but it is impossible 
to see how they have been implemented without meeting 
those who have that responsibility. For instance, the make- 
or-buy policy which we recommended to help industry 
carry out more research and development activities on a 
contractual basis has been accepted by the government but 
there is a general impression that departments and agen- 
cies should buy much more than they do and, in the 
process, further strengthen the innovative capacity of pri- 
vate industry. We believe that the zeal for desirable 
reforms created by our report two or three years ago has 
diminished and that the proposed review might prevent 
the return of the former status quo. 


Thirdly, the committee should hold hearings on the 
Canadian science budget. In Volume 3 of our report, we 
recommended that the government present in an annual 
document its estimates of expenditures for scientific 
activities and that a committee of the Senate be authorized 
to make an overall review of those estimates. On February 
28, 1974, the Honourable Jeanne Sauvé, who was then 
Minister of State for Science and Technology, announced 
that her ministry “will be responsible for the development 
of a science policy framework against which individual 
policies can be viewed” and that a science budget display 
“will be used for the evaluation of departmental and 
agency budgetary proposals for scientific activity”. The 
Minister added that ‘“MOSST will evaluate these proposals 
prior to final consideration and approval by Treasury 
Board and publish annually a report analyzing federal 
expenditures on science and technology”. The committee 
feels that it should scrutinize this report and consider how 
the new system of evaluation works. 


It seems to us that these three specific areas deserve to 
be investigated. 


The committee, therefore, recommends that it be author- 
ized to consider and report on Canadian government and 
other expenditures on scientific activities and matters 
related thereto; 


That the committee have power to engage the services of 
such counsel and clerical personnel as may be necessary 
for the purpose of the inquiry; 

That the committee have power to send for persons, 
papers and records, to sit during adjournments of the 
Senate and to report from time to time; and 


That the committee be authorized to print such papers 
and evidence from day to day as may be ordered by the 
committee. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Maurice Lamontagne, 
Chairman. 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the names of Messrs. Rompkey 
and Orlikow had been substituted for those of Messrs. 
Stollery and Gilbert on the list of members appointed to 
serve on the Special Joint Committee on Immigration 
Policy. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—COMMONS MEMBERS 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
following message had been received from the House of 
Commons: 

Ordered,—That a Message be sent to the Senate to 
acquaint Their Honours that the following Members 
have been appointed to act on behalf of the House of 
Commons on the Special Joint Committee on the 
National Capital Region, namely: Messrs. Baker 
(Grenville-Carleton), Bawden, Clermont, Corbin, 
Ellis, Francis, Gauthier (Ottawa-Vanier), Goodale, 
Isabelle, Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre), La Salle, 
Macquarrie, Poulin, Rondeau and Watson. 

Attest 
Alistair Fraser 


The Clerk of the House of Commons. 


PETRO-CANADA BILL 
FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 


sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-8, to establish a national petroleum company. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Senator Langlois: With leave, I move that the bill be 
placed on the Orders of the Day for second reading later 
this day. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The house has heard the motion. 
Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


OLYMPIC (1976) ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-63, to amend the Olympic (1976) Act. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Senator Langlois: With leave, I move that the bill be 
placed on the Orders of the Day for second reading at the 
next sitting. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The house has heard the motion. 
Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Langlois tabled: 


Report of the Standards Council of Canada for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, including its finan- 
cial statements certified by the Auditor General, pur- 
suant to section 20 of the Standards Council of 
Canada Act, Chapter 41 (lst Supplement), R.S.C., 
1970. 


Report of the Agricultural Products Board for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 7 
of the Agricultural Products Board Act, Chapter A-5, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Agricultural Stabilization Board for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to 
section 14 of the Agricultural Stabilization Act, Chap- 
ter A-9, R.S.C., 1970. 


Auditors’ Report to Parliament on the accounts of 
Air Canada for the year ended December 31, 1974, 
pursuant to section 28 of the Air Canada Act, Chapter 
A-11, R-S:C., 1970: 


Report of the National Librarian for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 13 of the 
National Library Act, Chapter N-11, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of document entitled “Review of the Pro- 
curement Practices and Policies and the Intercorpo- 
rate Financial Relationships of the British Columbia 
Telephone Company,” issued by the Department of 
Communications and dated July 1975. 


Capital Budgets of the Cape Breton Development 
Corporation for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1976, 
pursuant to sections 21 and 26 of the Cape Breton 
Development Corporation Act, Chapter C-13, R.S.C., 
1970, together with copy of Order in Council P.C. 
1975-1482, dated June 26, 1975, approving same. 
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Copies of Executive Summary on the West Coast 
Fishing Vessels Casualties Inquiry, issued by the 
Department of Transport and dated March 1975. 


Report of Canadian Patents and Development Lim- 
ited for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, including 
its accounts and financial statements certified by the 
Auditor General, pursuant to sections 75(3) and 77(3) 
of the Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
including its accounts and financial statements certi- 
fied by the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 47 of the Broad- 
casting Act, Chapter B-11, and sections 75(3) and 
77(3) of the Financial Administration Act, Chapter 
F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


@ (2010) 


FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL FISCAL ARRANGEMENTS 
ACT, 1972 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Daniel A. Lang moved the second reading of Bill 
C-57, to amend the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrange- 
ments Act, 1972. 


He said: Honourable senators, the other day in this 
chamber I mentioned the anguish that I was experiencing 
in trying to adequately dissect this piece of legislation. I 
hope that by now all senators will have had the opportu- 
nity to experience somewhat the same sensation. It is a 
difficult piece of legislation but, in my opinion, a very 
significant one. It is particularly significant considering 
the state of our current federal-provincial relations, and it 
bears close examination by this body. 


Honourable senators, as you realize, this bill is an 
amendment to the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrange- 
ments Act, 1972. Basically, there are two completely dis- 
tinct categories involved in this amendment, although 
both categories are to a great extent interrelated. First, the 
bill deals with equalization payments to be made by 
Canada to the provinces. Secondly, it deals with the reve- 
nue guarantee program. Those two aspects are really quite 
distinct for purposes of our discussion this evening. 


The necessity to amend the equalization payments 
provisions arises entirely because of the onslaught of the 
now all too familiar energy crisis. The amendments to the 
revenue guarantee program arise out of the—and I could 
say the all too familiar—1971 Income Tax Act, or the tax 
reform measures of that year, as they have been described, 
which took effect in 1972. 


First, I would like to deal with the amendments to Part I 
of the act, which are the amendments affecting equaliza- 
tion payments. Equalization, as a concept in our history, is 
not new. Honourable senators will realize that we have 
had certain forms of equalization ever since the days of 
Confederation. However, a radical revision of our equali- 
zation procedures, practices and policies came about in 
1957 when the last federal-provincial tax rental agreement 
came up for renewal. During the period since 1957 there 
have been many and varied modifications to that act. 
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I do not propose to deal with those specific modifica- 
tions this evening. Basically they were designed to meet 
the exigencies of the economic conditions in Canada as 
they arose, and as they varied from province to province. 


Finally, in 1967, the present system was introduced, and 
set forth in the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements 
Act of that year. In 1972 further amendments were neces- 
sitated by disparities arising through the application of 
the formulae, and not hitherto contemplated. 


The present act was brought into force to cover the 
five-year period until 1977. 


Honourable senators will realize that at this point in 
time we are approximately half way through the five-year 
period, at the end of which the basic concepts underlying 
the act will be re-examined in depth by federal and pro- 
vincial officials for the purpose of revision and embodi- 
ment in a new piece of legislation. 


As I have mentioned, the necessity to amend the equali- 
zation formulae arose because of the complete distortion 
created by the large windfall revenues to the oil and gas 
producing provinces. This windfall, of course, was a result 
of the actions of the oil cartel countries, the OPEC coun- 
tries, and the effect of those actions on world oil prices. 


If world oil prices, as are now in effect, were fully taken 
into the formula under the present fiscal arrangements, a 
tax burden would be imposed on the people of Canada 
completely beyond their ability to finance. The present 
formula, for instance, if carried forward, would jump the 
1974-75 estimates of the total cost of the program, which is 
now $1.7 billion, to approximately $4 billion, and I would 
ask honourable senators to bear in mind that the cost of 
the program has already doubled from $1 billion to $2 
billion during the last three years. 


In addition, the effect of the complete recognition of 
world prices under the present formula would affect the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Ontario noticeably by 
putting Ontario, theoretically, in the position of a have-not 
province, and raising the entitlement under this formula 
for Ontario to approximately $814 million annually. Such 
inclusion would also wipe out Saskatchewan’s entitlement 
completely. 


Accordingly, the Minister of Finance recognized early 
the impossibility of the present situation, and these 
amendments are the product of an attempt to remedy the 
deficiencies and create a fair and equitable alternative. 


Honourable senators might ask: How, in fact, does this 
bill deal with the problem? If this bill is passed, the 
federal cost of the equalization of oil and gas revenues 
would be limited to an increase from $257 million to $380 
million for the fiscal period 1974-75, and from $380 to $415 
million in 1975-76. This, indeed, is no mean increase in 
payments attributable to the inclusion of oil in the reve- 
nue formula, but it is an increase that is deemed manage- 
able at the present time. 


This limitation is accomplished in the following manner: 
first, provincial oil and gas revenues that are not attribut- 
able to world cartel prices—in other words, oil and gas 
prices as they were before the impact of the actions of the 
OPEC countries—are designated now as “basic revenues.” 
Those basic revenues are included to the full extent for 
the equalization program. Revenues from oil and gas over 
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and above basic revenues are referred to and designated as 
“additional revenues.” In other words, they are the reve- 
nues realized from oil and gas by the provinces over and 
above the basic revenues of the fiscal year 1973-74. 


Secondly, there is in this bill a reclassification of oil and 
gas revenues from four classes to six classes. This tends to 
group these revenues into more homogeneous categories, 
and it recognizes the provincial taxes now imposed for the 
first time by the provinces on a new source, namely, 
freehold oil and gas revenues. 


Heretofore, there were four categories of such revenues, 
namely, crown oil revenues, crown gas revenues, sale of 
crown leases and reservations on oil and gas lands, and, 
finally, other miscellaneous oil and gas revenues, general- 
ly of a minor nature, such as from permits, licence fees, 
and so forth. The result of this reclassification is interest- 
ing. It will in fact increase the equalization costs by about 
$3 million, but it will prevent Saskatchewan from becom- 
ing overnight a have province, and thereby disentitled to 
equalization payments. 

@ (2020) 

It is interesting to note, and I think important for the 
Senate to consider, the fact that the government has 
deemed it advisable to include in the formula one-third of 
the additional revenues to which I have referred. The 
criticisms that were expressed in the other place, and 
which I have read, are based on the fact that this is an 
arbitrary amount to include, and that it has no objective 
reality. What I suggest it does represent, honourable sena- 
tors, is an honest attempt by the government to bridge the 
distortions that are coming into play by virtue of the 
energy crisis. Further than that, it is not entirely an 
arbitrary figure, because it was suggested by the oil-pro- 
ducing provinces, not jointly but separately, that it would 
be their intention to segregate two-thirds of those addi- 
tional funds and place them in a capital account to be used 
for the exploration and development of oil and gas. So it 
does fit the expressed intentions of the oil and gas produc- 
ing provinces, by including the other one-third only. That 
equalization formula produces a result which is manage- 
able in tax terms in the country today. 


I turn now to the second part of these amendments, 
which are to Part IV of the act, and will deal with the 
income tax revenue guarantee sections. Honourable sena- 
tors will recall the widespread concern that attended the 
passage of the 1971 Income Tax Act. This concern was 
shared by everyone who was at all knowledgeable about 
the effects of that measure, and arose out of the fact that 
the changes were so fundamental in principle and so 
massive in scope that the nature, effect and weight of the 
tax could really only be guessed at, even by those in the 
department charged with the drafting of the provisions. 


Naturally, the concern as to the impact of this tax was 
felt very keenly by the provincial governments which 
were in receipt of payments under the equalization for- 
mula. This was so because that tax impacted on their 
revenues, either adversely or beneficially, so their entitle- 
ments under the equalization payments could vary consid- 
erably, up or down. 


Accordingly, in 1972, under the Federal-Provincial 
Fiscal Arrangements Act of that year, the government 
guaranteed to the provinces that, no matter what the 


(Senator Lang] 


actual effect of the tax reform measure was, their com- 
bined personal and corporation taxes, and their equaliza- 
tion payments, if any, would not fall below what those 
sources of revenue earned for the provinces prior to the 
introduction of the tax reform act. 


There were conditions attached to that guarantee: first, 
that the provinces harmonize their tax legislation with the 
federal tax system; and secondly, that they do not jig up 
their personal tax rates under such circumstances that the 
increases might be interpreted by the public as attribut- 
able to the introduction of the new federal legislation. 


Senator Flynn: Oh? 
Senator Langlois: Fair enough. 


Senator Lang: These conditions have worked benefi- 
cially in terms of harmonizing the tax structure during the 
unsettled years after the new act was introduced. How- 
ever, the legislation can be open to the interpretation that 
this guarantee applies no matter what the federal govern- 
ment, in its: wisdom, decides to do with the rates or 
structures under the Income Tax Act between 1972 and 
1977. It was indeed anticipated, at the time of the tax 
reform bill, that it would be very unlikely that significant 
changes would be made to federal tax legislation until 
1977. 


Senator Flynn: Seriously? 


Senator Lang: Yes, that is my information. However, 
history has proved otherwise and there were significant 
changes during the years 1972, 1973 and 1974. 


Senator Flynn: Unbelievable. 


Senator Lang: These changes included such items as 
accelerated depreciation on capital equipment in the cor- 
porate field, right down to the elimination of the first 
$1,000 of investment income from personal tax calcula- 
tions. These reductions have had the effect of reducing the 
provincial tax revenues, as their acts were in lock step, by 
and large, with the federal Income Tax Act. 


Early on, recognizing the effect of these tax changes 
upon the fiscal arrangements between the federal govern- 
ment and the provinces, the Minister of Finance gave a 
commitment to the provinces that they would be compen- 
sated for reduced provincial revenues caused by the feder- 
al changes, and that this compensation would accrue to 
them through amendments to the formula under the 
equalization payments scheme. At the moment, the pay- 
ments to the provinces across Canada under the guarantee 
scheme amount to $300 million annually, and those pay- 
ments include all the provinces. The payments are made to 
all the provinces under the guarantee scheme, of course, 
because it is directly tied to the effects of federal tax 
legislation on provincial revenues. 


As an exception to this commitment made, and now 
carried out, by the Minister of Finance, he did in 1973 state 
to his provincial counterparts that the then new indexing 
of personal income taxes—which was introduced to take 
into account the effects then being felt of inflation in our 
tax system—that any consequent loss of additional reve- 
nues to the provinces occasioned by that indexing would 
not be compensated for in the revenue guarantees. I think 
honourable senators would agree that that is fair, equita- 
ble and just, inasmuch as it precludes the provincial gov- 
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ernments’ financing expenditures out of inflation-generat- 
ed tax dollars. It will be beneficial to every taxpayer in 
Canada. Bill C-57 now formally excludes from this federal 
guarantee any lower than anticipated revenues that the 
province might have received occasioned by the removal 
of the effects of inflation, and the indexing of personal 
rates and the personal tax brackets. 

@ (2030) 


There are three other aspects to the guaranteed program 
which are dealt with by the amendments contained in this 
bill. Last December the Minister of Finance announced 
that it was the government’s intention to allow greater 
flexibility to the provinces in connection with the provi- 
sions of their individual personal and corporation tax 
rates, and that this would be permitted without forcing 
the provinces to forego the benefits of the federal collec- 
tion of provincial taxes on their behalf. Accordingly, it can 
readily be anticipated that in the future there will be 
greater variations than there are now between the federal 
and provincial tax acts. 


This would create a serious anomaly in the administra- 
tion of the formula. Therefore, under the present bill, a 
model is used to compute theoretical comparative provin- 
cial revenues, which is not only based on the federal 
corporate tax provisions but, for the first time, is now 
based on the federal personal tax provisions as the model 
on which the calculations are formulated. 


This amendment will, in addition, preclude any province 
from lowering its tax rates thereby unilaterally qualifying 
itself for higher payments under the guarantee; or, con- 
versely, from increasing its tax rates and having its guar- 
antee correspondingly diminished. In other words, on the 
one hand, it precludes the provinces from taking unfair 
advantage of the formula, while, on the other hand, it 
protects a province which has the political courage to 
increase its tax levies by negating penalties that might 
otherwise occur under the guaranteeing provisions. 


Honourable senators, the third amendment arises out of 
the recent practice of Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia of rebating oil and gas revenue taxes produced 
by the federal disallowance of provincial tax levies in the 
computation of income. You will see that the federal 
government, in disallowing these deductions, thereby 
increased the taxable income of those companies so disal- 
lowed, and that increase of taxable income partly accrued 
to the benefit of the provinces in which it arose. The three 
oil and gas producing provinces promptly rebated to the 
individual taxpayers the benefits that accrued to them as 
a result of the federal disallowance. This, of course, creat- 
ed a further anomaly in the formula. The bill before us 
tonight excludes these rebates in computing the revenue 
guarantee, and this is done by a redefinition of the “actual 
yield of the corporation income tax”, which is a technical 
phrase under the basic act. 

@ (2040) 


That should cause some very happy faces in the govern- 
ments of Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia, 
and, indeed, it is a basic rapprochement by the federal 
government. It is an exhibit in proof of the federal govern- 
ment’s flexibility in trying to react in a fair and equitable 
manner under the severe dislocations produced by the 
present economic scene. 


2955522” 


Finally, honourable senators, this bill deals with 
another anomaly in the guarantee program. Under the 
program as it is now administered, if a province reduces 
its tax to conform to a federal change, it is compensated 
under the guarantee program. However, even if that prov- 
ince does not follow the federal tax reduction, but keeps 
its rate constant at the higher level, it will still be compen- 
sated under the general definitions for revenue guaran- 
tees. This is obviously inequitable, and in Bill C-57 an 
amendment provides that such tax differential would not 
be recognized in the computations under the formula. In 
other words, a province cannot have its cake and eat it too, 
via the guarantee program. 


Honourable senators, I do not intend this evening to try 
to dissect for you the specific clauses of this bill, nor to 
explain how the principles and policies I have referred to 
are carried out by specific amendments to sections of the 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act. You will 
undoubtedly have many questions to ask in committee, 
and I would certainly prefer that those questions be 
directed to the departmental officials who drafted this 
complicated piece of legislation. 


I would like, in conclusion, to say a few words of general 
import. The concept of the equalization program, and 
indeed of the revenue guarantee program, is really so 
right, and so completely justified, in Canada that no fair 
minded person anywhere in this country would question 
its validity in principle; but how difficult, complicated 
and, indeed, exasperating, the application of those princi- 
ples becomes in practice. This bill has given me, and I hope 
honourable senators also, some slight insight into the 
complexities involved in carrying out this program. It is 
no wonder that federal and provincial officials are con- 
stantly engaged in studies and consultations under this 
act. Notwithstanding, it is fairly easy to understand why 
those difficulties arise. It is not easy—and this is really 
self-evident—to devise formulae that have eternal validity 
under all circumstances, that are fair, and that hopefully 
can be applied with objectivity. If you impose upon that 
the rapidly changing economic conditions we have 
experienced in the past few years, the variety of ways in 
which these problems have been impinging on Canadians, 
depending entirely on where they live within the country, 
becomes obvious. I think recognition of those factors will 
inevitably lead to the conclusion that this program must 
be adaptable, must be flexible, and it must, to a certain 
extent, involve arbitrary judgments of the federal govern- 
ment. Those arbitrary judgments, however, be they more 
or less so, are in fact indicative of the initiative that the 
government has been discharging in this very difficult 
area. 


Honourable senators will recall that Ontario since 1957, 
and Ontario, British Columbia and Alberta since 1965, 
have been the contributors to the rest of the provinces in 
Canada under this equalization scheme. I am certain that 
no person in those three provinces would question the 
worth or validity of the equalization scheme. The rest of 
the provinces—that is, those which benefit under the 
scheme financially—would consider this program as the 
basic cement of Confederation, and that, honourable sena- 
tors, I submit, is what it is. 
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Today we are living in a world that is everywhere 
subjected to the energy crisis, is everywhere subjected to 
the evils of high inflation, and is practically everywhere 
subject to a concomitant economic recession of probably 
as serious proportions as we have experienced since the 
thirties. These events are of necessity going to strain the 
fabric of Confederation, because under these conditions 
the paramountcy of provincial concerns will be looming 
large in the minds of the provinces themselves, and they 
will take a different form, depending upon where they are 
viewed from, whether in Prince Edward Island, New- 
foundland or Saskatchewan. 


@ (2050) 


In this bill the federal government has taken a definite 
and significant lead in meeting the challenge, and I might 
add, by way of parenthesis, that I think that over the past 
few years the Minister of Finance is to be commended for 
the open, candid and really forthright manner in which he 
has dealt with these problems and with his provincial 
counterparts and their officials. This attitude of the Minis- 
ter of Finance cannot but commend itself to all Canadians 
today, particularly when many of us here would readily 
recognize that less desirable characteristics in this dif- 
ficult area could, and probably would, help him to avoid 
many of the political slings and arrows which he, by his 
candid posture, has invited. Frankly, I commend Mr. 
Turner for this, and for the political courage he has shown. 


I also commend, honourable senators, this bill to your 
favourable consideration, and I hope that the Senate, and 
thereafter the provinces, will endorse its provisions 
wholeheartedly, particularly bearing in mind that the very 
reason for these amendments is a continued concern for 
the preservation and strengthening of the fabric of 
Confederation. 


On motion of Senator Grosart, debate adjourned. 


PETRO-CANADA BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Eric Cook moved the second reading of Bill C-8, to 
establish a national petroleum company. 


He said: Honourable senators, this bill was fully debated 
on the floor of the other place, and at the meetings of the 
Commons Standing Committee on National Resources and 
Public Works. However, as the Honourable the Minister of 
Energy, Mines and Resources said: 


The bill is neither lenghty nor complex, and detailed 
discussion of its provisions should be held for the 
committee stage. 


In the hope that this course will commend itself to 
honourable senators, I will deal only with the purpose of 
the bill and give a general outline of the corporation which 
will be created if the bill becomes law. 


The purpose of the bill is to establish a national 
petroleum company as a crown corporation and to provide 
for its purposes, objects and powers. Perhaps this may be 
best explained by my reading clause 3 of the bill: 

{Senator Lang. ] 


Purpose of Act 


3. The purpose of this Act is to establish within the 
energy industries in Canada a Crown owned company 
with authority to explore for hydrocarbon deposits, to 
negotiate for and acquire petroleum products from 
abroad to assure a continuity of supply for the needs 
of Canada, to develop and exploit deposits of hydro- 
carbons within and without Canada in the interests of 
Canada, to carry out research and development 
projects in relation to hydrocarbons and other fuels, 
and to engage in exploration for, and the production, 
distribution, refining and marketing of, fuels. 


The corporation to be created will be known in both 
French and English as ‘“‘Petro-Canada.” Clause 5 specifies 
that the authorized capital is to be $500 million, and that 
the amount subscribed from time to time shall be paid out 
of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. In addition to the $500 
million of paid-up capital the government is authorized by 
clauses 21, 22 and 23 to provide by means of loans, guaran- 
tees and otherwise, a further $1 billion of loan capital. 


Clause 6 and clause 7(1) set out in detail all the neces- 
sary objects, powers and duties necessary for the corpora- 
tion to carry out the purposes of the bill. 


Subclauses (2), (3), (4) and (5) of clause 7 should be 
drawn to your attention. Subclause (2) provides that the 
corporation shall comply with any directions given by the 
government with respect to the exercise of its powers, and 
subclauses (3), (4) and (5) provide that three months 
before the commencement of each financial year the cor- 
poration shall submit to the minister its capital budget for 
approval. 


The balance of the bill deals with the following head- 
ings: Board of Directors; Chairman of the Board; President 
of the Corporation; Head Office; Administration of Corpo- 
ration; Borrowing Powers; Status of Corporation; Staff, 
Financial; Dividends; Government Assistance; and Audit. 
These are all important matters but they do not affect the 
principle of the bill and can therefore be better discussed 
and passed or amended in committee. 


Clause 25, however, requires special attention. The fed- 
eral government holds a 45 per cent interest in Panarctic 
Oils Limited. Clause 25 authorizes the sale of the federal 
government’s 45 per cent share of Panarctic Oils to the 
corporation at such fair and reasonable price as may be 
agreed upon by the Governor in Council and the 
corporation. 


Honourable senators, I have attempted to explain the 
bill and perhaps I should now follow a good rule and quit 
when ahead. On the other hand, I think I should explain 
briefly why such a bill comes before us. It seems to me 
that the minister gave a very interesting outline of the 
government policy on which this bill is based. The policy 
behind the bill is to ensure for Canadians adequate and 
reliable supplies of energy at reasonable prices, as well as 
a direct share in the wealth which the development of our 
resources generates. 


It is, of course, debatable whether or not a significant 
degree of federal public enterprise in the oil and natural 
gas area is good policy or bad policy. Canada already has 
federal efforts in the uranium and nuclear sectors, and, of 
course, there are provincial activities in electric power. In 
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this day and age there seems to be no sound reason against 
some public ownership and investment in oil and natural 
gas. 

The government does not consider that Canada has not 
been well served by private enterprise in the petroleum 
industry. However, the bill is concerned with the future 
and not with the past. In view of the enormous amounts of 
capital which will be required to secure the energy needed 
for Canada’s development in future years, it seems wise 
that public sources should be called upon to enlarge the 
work of the private sector. It should be clearly understood 
that Petro-Canada will not replace private industry. 
Canada will still look to the private sector to continue to 
find, develop, transport and deliver the bulk of our five 
energy needs. Petro-Canada is intended to supplement and 
stimulate the efforts of the private sector. 


@ (2100) 


Finally, a national petroleum company may in the 
future play a very important role in enlarging the percent- 
age of domestic ownership of our energy resources. The 
existing situation is that in excess of 90 per cent of our 
petroleum is in foreign ownership or control. A nationally 
owned company could bring together smaller Canadian 
companies into a larger, more competitive entity through 
joint ventures and the forming of various consortia. The 
development of the North will require capital of a magni- 
tude not normally available to most Canadian-owned com- 
panies. The national corporation can play a decisive role in 
the formation of joint ventures in an attempt to alleviate 
this problem. Such partnerships may offer viable alterna- 
tives to the small Canadian operators who, in the past, 
have had to sell out to the internationals when they ran 
short of risk capital. 


A few days ago I heard a radio commentator say that 
there is a new bumper sticker out West which reads, “If 
you like our Post Office you will love our National Oil 
Company.” This may prove to be the case; only the future 
can tell. It will probably take 10 years or more before any 
judgment can be made. As the minister pointed out during 
the debate in the other place, the government has no 
illusion that the establishment of a national petroleum 
company is likely to lead to early and spectacular results 
in terms of massive energy development or financial 
success. 


It is, of course, perfectly true that Petro-Canada is 
joining a pretty tough league. The present members of the 
league are all private enterprise companies and they seem 
to be most competent; at any rate they tell us often enough 
that they are. 


We must have faith that Petro-Canada will perform well 
and justify its creation. Surely we have sufficient exam- 
ples of well-run national concerns to give us good reason 
to believe that Petro-Canada will attract good sound 
administrators, engineers, geologists, and all others neces- 
sary to make an excellent oil team which will operate a 
company which will compare favourably in every way 
with companies in the private sector. If this indeed proves 
to be the case, the creation of a national oil company will 
result in very many benefits, both direct and indirect, to 
all Canadians. 


I commend the bill to honourable senators, and if it 
should receive second reading I will move that it be 
referred to the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce. 

On motion of Senator Grosart, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Copies of Notes exchanged between the Govern- 
ments of Canada and the Republic of Argentina con- 
stituting an Agreement concerning Nuclear Coopera- 
tion. Signed at Buenos Aires, September 10 and 12, 
1974. In force September 12, 1974. 

Copies of a contract between the Government of 
Canada and the Town of Morinville, Alberta, for the 
use or employment of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, pursuant to section 20(3) of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police Act, Chapter R-9, R.S.C., 1970 (English 
text). 


PRIVATE BILL 
ROYAL CANADIAN LEGION—FIRST READING 
Senator Carter presented Bill S-28, respecting the Royal 
Canadian Legion. 
Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Senator Carter: With leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 44(1)(f), I move that the bill be placed on 
the Orders of the Day for second reading later this day. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The house has heard the motion. 
Is there unanimous consent? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Motion agreed to. 


PRAIRIE GRAIN ADVANCE PAYMENTS ACT, NO. 2 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Argue, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, reported that the committee had 
considered Bill C-53, to amend the Prairie Grain Advance 
Payments Act, No. 2, and had directed that the bill be 
reported without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Molgat moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Benidick- 
son be substituted for that of the Honourable Senator 
Bonnell on the list of senators serving on the Special 
Joint Committee on Immigration Policy; and 


That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that house accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 


FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL FISCAL ARRANGEMENTS 
ACT, 1972 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Lang for second reading of Bill C-57, to 
amend the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act, 
1972. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, we had an 
unusually excellent explanation of this somewhat complex 
bill from Senator Lang, the sponsor, yesterday. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
® (1410) 


Senator Grosart: If I remember, I will take the opportu- 
nity later to make that compliment more specific. In the 
meantime, however, I must say I am less enthusiastic than 
he was about the merits of this particular bill— 


Senator Perrault: Oh! 


Senator Grosart: —and actually find myself almost in 
an opposite position to the very high praise that he gave to 
the federal government in the matter of federal-provincial 
relations. I will expand on that in a moment. 


I agree with him, of course, that these large federal 
payments to the provinces, in whatever category they may 
come, are in many ways—to use his phrase—the cement of 
Confederation. However, it will be my duty to point out 
that as a result of federal government action at the time 
this bill was in passage through the other place, some very 
alarming cracks were observed in that Confederation in 
this respect. 


Perhaps the best that can be said about the bill is that it 
was a necessary ad hoc response to an emergency situation 
which arose as a result of the fantastic increase in the oil 
prices brought about by the OPEC countries, and the very 
great increase in what have been called “windfall” reve- 
nues to certain provinces. We have been told by the gov- 
ernment that those would have entailed an additional $2 
billion—Senator Lang explained this yesterday—in feder- 
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al government expenditures in this particular area of pay- 
ment to the provinces, and that obviously that amount 
would have had to be raised by additional taxation. 


I say that it was a necessary ad hoc response. It can also 
be said that at the time the bill was introduced there 
appeared to be fairly general acceptance of the provisions 
of the bill by the provinces—acceptance, but not necessari- 
ly approval. There are perhaps two major exceptions—one 
at either extreme of opinion on the necessity for the 
provisions of this bill. At one end there was the problem of 
Nova Scotia, which made the case that all additional 
revenues accruing from oil and gas revenues should be 
included in the calculations for equalization payments to 
the provinces. At the other end there was the position 
taken by Saskatchewan that this bill is, in effect, a refusal 
by the federal government to carry out a specific commit- 
ment made a few months before the bill was introduced. It 
can also be said for the bill, mercifully, that it is of 
temporary duration—temporary to the extent, of course, 
that it will cover only the remaining period of the arrange- 
ment made under the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrange- 
ments Act of 1972, which will run to the end of the 1976-77 
fiscal year. 


We also have the assurance of the Minister of Finance 
that steps have already been taken to begin discussions 
with the provinces on a much more permanent and better 
conceptual approach to this problem than that indicated 
by the bill. 


Senator Lang used the word “conceptual” several times 
in his speech, and we all understand what he meant. He 
was Saying, in effect, that it is important that there be a 
clear and permanent concept of the basis of payments to 
the provinces, particularly equalization payments. It has 
to be said that this is not a conceptual approach. It is an ad 
hoc approach, and understandably so under the circum- 
stances, but it should not, in my view, be regarded in any 
way as adding anything to the basic concept of federal- 
provincial relations in this field. The worst that can be 
said is that there is a package of objections to the bill. In 
the first place, of course, it has been said—it is not neces- 
sarily a long-term criticism but it is worth emphasizing— 
that the bill introduces a completely new concept into the 
traditional concepts of payments to the provinces in this 
particular area of resources. 


Up to the present time the concept has always been that 
all provincial resources which form the tax bases on which 
the equalization payments are based should be included. 
In some measure this bill excludes some, and in that sense 
it is a major departure from the conceptual platform on 
which this very important federal-provincial program has 
always been based since its inception. 


I might say that in some respects it goes back even 
beyond the excellent history which Senator Lang gave us. 
We are all aware that it goes back to the very beginning of 
Confederation when there were statutory equalization 
payments agreed upon. These, of course, are still in effect 
and amount to some $30 million of expenditures under the 
unconditionl payments to the provinces. 


It can also be said, as I indicated, that there is a clear 
suggestion of the federal government’s going back unilat- 
erally on a commitment it made, that in the case of oil and 
gas revenues which were put into a capital fund, or 


sequestered, as the phrase is, for development and exploi- 
tation purposes, such revenues would be exempt from the 
calculation of the base for equalization payments. That 
was a clear commitment. I do not think there is any doubt 
about that. It was a commitment made by both the Prime 
Minister and the Minister of Finance. 


The Minister of Finance explained why he felt it was 
necessary for him to change his mind, but it is not an 
entirely convincing explanation. He said at the time that 
Saskatchewan had indicated it would sequester some 65 
per cent of these additional revenues, and that there was a 
suggestion Alberta might sequester 100 per cent, and, 
because there would be some uncertainty for the time 
being, the Minister of Finance decided that two-thirds of 
the additional revenues would be sequestered. It was defi- 
nitely a reversal of a clear commitment—not a commit- 
ment made before the OPEC crisis but very shortly before 
the introduction of the bill. 


It can be said, in criticism if not in objection to the bill, 
that one would be surprised at the rather gratuitous com- 
ment that the provinces should not be allowed in this 
particular field, and presumably in any other field, to 
benefit from the additional taxes that might come about 
due to inflation. I say it is gratuitous and surprising 
because if any entity in Canada has benefited from addi- 
tional revenues created by inflation it is the federal gov- 
ernment. However, that same government does not feel 
that the principle of benefit should be extended to the 
provinces. This is the same government, of course, that 
resisted the principle of indexing, which was proposed by 
the Conservative Party. To its credit the government 
acceded in due course. It seems to me highly gratuitous 
now to suggest that any benefits from inflation should not 
reflect in the revenues to the provinces. 


Again, there is provision in the act for the sequestering, 
as I have indicated, of two-thirds of certain parts of the 
additional revenues, the windfall revenues. Yet, strangely 
enough, the federal government itself, in the various inter- 
ventions it has made in this field, has not legislated to put 
aside a single dollar for the development of our oil and gas 
resources. This applies to the additional tax on gas to this 
bill, and it applies, as far as I can see, to the full govern- 
ment policy at the moment. The federal government has 
been concerned only with its own loss of revenues, and in 
no way with the major problem at a time when our 
resources are depletable and may be depleting fairly 
quickly. The government, in its own program, has not 
arranged through legislation to put aside a single dollar 
for this very important aspect of the problem. 


It is important, I think, to put this bill in the whole 
context of federal-provincial payments. Honourable sena- 
tors will, I hope, excuse me if I take a minute to attempt to 
do so. I am sure the Leader of the Government will, 
because on another occasion he showed that he himself, in 
spite of his vast information on many other things, had 
some lack of understanding of the methodology of federal 
payments to the provinces. 

@ (1420) 


I remember that on one occasion I referred to the fiscal 
transfer payments as amounting in the present budget to 
$2.4 billion. The Leader of the Government was at some 
pains to correct me and say that the correct figure was $7.7 
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billion. He was partly right; yet I suggest he was wrong in 
fact, because I particularly used the phrase “federal fiscal 
transfer payments,’ which are classified officially as 
something within the whole spectrum of federal-provin- 
cial payments. 

Of course, we are all aware that the purpose of all these 
payments is to support the provincial levels of services, 
whether they be conditional or unconditional payments, 
and through the provinces to the municipalities. The gen- 
eral context is this. The federal government, in the present 
budget, has estimated that it will pay to the provinces 
some $7.7 billion this year. This will, of course, be 
increased by the present bill. 


It is perhaps important to make it clear that this is an 
appropriation bill. It appropriates very large sums retroac- 
tively. I am sure that the Leader of the Opposition will, 
whether he speaks on the bill or not, have some reserva- 
tions about the fact that it purports to commit federal 
spending into the very indefinite future, because the bill 
does purport to obtain from Parliament at this time a 
mandate to spend money next year and the year after. The 
bill is also retroactive. This is another feature some of us 
object to from time to time in bills. It is retroactive to 
April 1, 1974. 


In this large area of the $7.7 billion of payments to the 
provinces there are what are called conditional payments 
and unconditional payments. The unconditional payments 
amount to the $2.4 billion figure, and the two major items 
in this bill, the two items that have been described by the 
government as two of the main pillars of federal support 
for the provinces, come within the category of the uncon- 
ditional grants, amounting to about $2 billion in the equal- 
ization payments and some $340 million in the revenue 
guaranteed payments, those being two major areas dealt 
with in the bill. In the other area, that of the conditional 
grants, we have naturally very major items making up the 
remaining $5 billion or more: hospital insurance, $2.1 bil- 
lion; Medicare, $800 million; the Canada Assistance Plan, 
$1.1 billion; post-secondary education, $1.3 billion. I men- 
tion these figures because they are so closely related to the 
whole purport of this bill. 


It may interest senators to have just a rough idea of the 
effect at the moment of these equalization payments. The 
purpose of the equalization payments is, of course, to 
assess the revenue potential of some 20 tax bases of the 
provinces, and from that to calculate equalization pay- 
ments, which will have the effect of raising all provincial 
services in all provinces to approximately the same level. 
This has been achieved. The total per capita payments 
now have increased, as the Minister of Finance told us, 
from $1 billion about three years ago to $2 billion, for good 
and explainable reasons. 


The per capita equalization payments in total now have 
risen from $106 per person to $197. In Newfoundland the 
figures have risen from $215 million to $371 million; in 
Prince Edward Island from $224 million to $410 million; in 
Nova Scotia from $155 million to $296 million; in New 
Brunswick from $162 million to $322 million; in Quebec 
from $88 million to $167 million; in Manitoba from $68 
million to $122 million; and in Saskatchewan from $112 
million to $127 million. In some cases this accounts for a 
considerable portion of the total provincial revenue. In the 


{Senator Grosart.] 


case of Newfoundland, for example, this amounts to 58 per 
cent of all revenue raised provincially in that province. I 
make that clear, that I am not saying this is 58 per cent of 
the total revenue but 58 per cent of the revenue already 
raised by Newfoundland from provincial taxation. It was 
57 per cent in Prince Edward Island; 46 per cent in Nova 
Scotia; 47 per cent in New Brunswick; and from 17 to 18 
per cent for Quebec, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. That 
makes seven provinces. Of course, we are all aware that 
equalization payments are paid only to those seven 
provinces. 


Senator Lang gave us a paean of praise of the federal 
government’s generosity in this field. It almost indicates 
to me a degree of paternalism for which the recipient 
provinces should be eternally grateful to the federal gov- 
ernment. The fact of the matter, of course, is that in effect 
these are transfers from three provinces to the other 
seven. The taxes are collected by the federal government, 
but I think Senator Lang may have had his tongue in 
cheek when he praised the federal government for this 
fantastic generosity in transferring some of the resources 
of three provinces. There is no question that those prov- 
inces do not object in principle, but perhaps he went a 
little far in his enthusiasm for his party at that particular 
time. And I make no comment on my qualification “at that 
particular time.” 


Honourable senators, what surprised me, when the bill 
went through the other place, was that it went through so 
quickly. There were two short debates—it was referred to 
committee in between, but I do not think the committee 
spent more than an hour on the bill—and it was passed. 


I think the dates are important. The bill was introduced 
on first reading on March 21 and had second reading on 
June 2. It had third reading and passed on July 8. One 
would ask why there was not more discussion on the bill if 
it has some of the disadvantages that I am suggesting. The 
reason, I think, was obvious—because there intervened 
the mini-budget of July 23. 


An Hon. Senator: June 23. 
Senator Grosart: Yes, June 23. 
Senator Flynn: It is not as late as you think. 


Senator Grosart: Sometimes I wonder if it is not earlier 
than I think. 


This upset the whole applecart, because there was fairly 
general agreement that, in the particular area of these 
unconditional payments, this was for the time being a 
reasonable ad hoc solution. But the mini-budget intro- 
duced a completely new concept, new conceptual values, 
into this whole area of federal-provincial payments. It is 
for that reason I suggested it was worthwhile looking at 
the whole context—because these dealt with two impor- 
tant matters, medicare and hospitalization, that is to say, 
the 50 per cent open-end grants to the provinces under 
these two particular categories of conditional grants. And 
quite rightly there was a response from the provinces 
which raised again the wonder of some of us that the 
present government ever dared to used the phrase ‘“‘coop- 
erative federalism.” 

@ (1430) 


I say that a decision of the government to announce the 
phasing-out of its position, the phasing-out or limitation of 
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its grants in hospitalization and medicare, was an almost 
fantastic piece of effrontery. Here, while this whole sub- 
ject was being discussed, while the bill had reasonably 
easy passage, the government came along and said, “We 
are changing the whole concept. We don’t care what com- 
mitments we have made in the past. We are not con- 
cerned;—” and it was the federal government which forced 
the provinces into the universality of these particular 
programs—‘‘we have decided unilaterally, without con- 
sulting the provinces, to terminate and limit.” And so the 
fat was in the fire. 


It is clear from the evidence before us so far that the 
Minister of Finance did not consult the provinces before 
making these announcements. If he has consulted them, he 
has not said so, and, if I am wrong, I will be delighted to be 
corrected. On that point the Leader of the Opposition in 
the other place made the following statement: 


I do not know how a Minister of Finance of Canada 
can expect a provincial treasurer to have anything but 
skepticism at best, and cynicism at worst, about any 
conceptual argument put forward on behalf of the 
Government of Canada, because there are 
instances... where the federal government has 
reversed itself and completely changed its position 
when it has become convenient and profitable to do 
So. 


The point is that the federal government itself raised 
the whole question of its credibility in this field. The 
Leader of the Opposition in the other house was not the 
only one to express a view on this subject. The Quebec 
Minister for Social Affairs, who is responsible for health 
services, sent the following telegram to the minister: 


I deplore the unilateral setting of a ceiling without 
notice of federal participation in medical insurance— 
the evolution of medical care cannot be carried out in 
such a short time-span and this federal decision 
causes major uncertainties in its administration by 
the provinces. 


The Premier of Ontario stated: 


Federalism, in its present practice, has become a one- 
way street. The Government of Ontario cannot stand 
idly by while the Government of Canada plucks the 
Ontario taxpayers and consumers in order to feather 
its own nest. 


The following is an official statement of one of the 
opposition parties in the other place—it is a socialist party 
statement: 


We are not prepared to see the gains won in the 
hospital and medical care field torpedoed by a govern- 
ment which wants to solve its immediate financial 
problems by taking this regressive step. Therefore, we 
think this bill should not be passed at this time. 


And by “this bill” the reference is to Bill C-57. And they 
proposed a six-months’ hoist, which, of course, was not 
accepted by the government in the other place. 


According to the information I have, the present situa- 
tion is that every single province in Canada has protested 
this amazing unilateral act. If we are talking of conceptual 
values, then we must weigh the fact that this particular 
action took place after the bill had had second reading in 
the House of Commons. We must balance that against any 


praise there might be—and there is some praise—for the 
general overall results which it is hoped will accrue from 
this bill. 


Senator Lang gave us an exhaustive explanation. I said I 
would compliment him specifically on this. My compli- 
ment is that the information he gave this chamber yester- 
day was far more comprehensive, far more useful and far 
more thorough-going than any information put forward by 
the government to date. Much of the information he gave 
us was not before the House of Commons, nor was it 
before their committee. I am not going to say that I wish 
Senator Lang was in the House of Commons— 


Senator Flynn: Now, now. He is your friend, you know. 


Senator Grosart: I was about to say that I do not know 
that he would not be in a better place if he were in the 
House of Commons, but I will hold that comment for the 
debate on the reform of the Senate. However, had he been 
there, I am sure this bill would have had much more 
thorough discussion than was the case, because he put 
actual figures of the effect of this bill before us that have 
not been put forward by the government previously. 


He did tell us, when the order for second reading was 
called last Thursday, that he could not proceed until he 
had discussed the bill thoroughly with the officials of the 
Department of Finance. I am glad that he did, because the 
information is now on the record and will be useful in the 
assessment of this bill in the future. Iam not saying that 
in a derogatory way; I am not saying that that information 
will in any way throw any further cloud over the govern- 
ment’s credibility; on the contrary, I think the information 
that Senator Lang gave us will have the opposite effect. 


He told us that the bill deals with two major aspects of 
federal-provincial payments; namely, the equalization 
grants and the revenue guarantee program. It is perhaps 
not necessary for me to go over the ground he covered so 
well, except to say that there is a distinction in the equali- 
zation payments between what are known as the “basic” 
and the “additional” revenues. The basic revenues are 
those that would accrue to the producing provinces before 
the OPEC situation developed, and the additional reve- 
nues are those which will accrue from now on. It is argued 
by the government, and I think with a good deal of 
validity, that these are revenues which would not normal- 
ly have accrued to the provinces and which, certainly, do 
not reflect additional need in those provinces which are 
the recipients of equalization payments; but it is in this 
area, of course, that the government has made this major 
decision. Some have called it an arbitrary decision, but I 
am not myself convinced that that necessarily condemns 
it, since perhaps an arbitrary decision was necessary in 
this situation. The arbitrary decision was to say that some 
part of these revenues would be calculated in the equaliza- 
tion payments and that other parts would not. 


It is interesting to see that Senator Manning is here. I 
would imagine that he will have some comment on this 
bill, because it is in this area that Senator Manning, in the 
years when he was Premier of Alberta, was perhaps the 
outstanding proponent of the concept that all provincial 
resource revenues from the oil and gas fields should be 
exempt from the equalization formula, which was rejected 
over and over again by the federal government. I do not 
want to anticipate any argument that Senator Manning 
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might make, but he did, as I read the record, make a very 
impressive argument that special consideration should be 
given to these revenues because they are of a wasting or 
depleting nature. It seems to me that the government has 
to some extent reversed itself on the hard position it has 
taken over the years. 

In conclusion, may I say again that Bill C-57, is ad hoc 
and temporary, and I trust that it will achieve its objec- 
tives. It has been said that equalization payments were 
never intended to cover windfalls, but this again raises a 
very important conceptual problem about future decisions 
regarding resource windfalls, if that is what they are. Let 
us take Nova Scotia, for example. If there is a major oil 
discovery off the eastern coast of that province, are the 
revenues from that oil to be based on the “old” rates that 
existed prior to OPEC, or on a new “old” rate; that is, the 
going price of oil and gas? 


@ (1440) 


The same might be said of other resources: hydro-elec- 
tric power, which is to some extent itself wasting and 
depleting, or iron ore in other provinces. On a conceptual 
basis are we to look forward to the uncertainty of the 
equalization status of any provincial resource which hap- 
pens suddenly to increase its value or price on the world 
market, and be subject again to federal intervention of 
this kind? To prevent that, I am sure we all hope that the 
Minister of Finance will push on with his discussions with 
the provinces so that we will have in the future a national 
energy policy, which we do not have now, and that we will 
have at least a broad permanent conceptual basis in this 
very important area of federal-provincial relations. 


Hon. David A. Croll: Honourable senators, I must admit 
that I had some difficulty in understanding the full 
implications of Bill C-57, which we are discussing at the 
present time. I read the debate in the other place which 
gave me a somewhat better appreciation, but that was 
before I had the opportunity to hear Senator Lang last 
night who gave us a very clear exposition of the bill. Then 
I went back and I did something I very seldom do—I read 
his speech and it sounded even better on reading it. 


Senator Flynn: What do you mean by that? 


Senator Croll: Now that I understand the bill I am 
really troubled, as indeed we should all be, because to 
those of us who are concerned with this matter what 
Senator Grosart said is of considerable importance. 


This bill, which passed second reading in the House of 
Commons back in March, with very little attention paid to 
it, took on a completely new light after the mini-budget of 
June 23, and the new “conceptual values” were available 
under any aspect you might care to look at. It affected the 
provinces in so many ways that on July 8 last the debate 
in the House of Commons concerned medicare, hospitali- 
zation and relations with the provinces. That is the aspect 
I am going to deal with today. 


I shall leave the figures to the people with sharp pencils 
who understand equalization, and who know how to col- 
lect the money; I shall simply try to tell them how to best 
spend it. Let me just say at the outset that in the field of 
social welfare, and more particularly where medicare, hos- 
pitalization and health grants are concerned, what we are 


{Senator Grosart.] 


doing today in the light of the mini-budget is turning back 
the clock. 


Senator Flynn: Mini? Did you say mini? 
Senator Croll: Well, perhaps not mini; just new. 
Senator Grosart: It is a mean budget. 


Senator Croll: I did not say that, but I do say that by 
implication it will affect practically all the relationships 
we have with the provinces. 


My purpose today is really rather indirect, because there 
is another bill to be presented in the fall which will deal 
with medicare, hospitalization and various other aspects 
of social welfare. So today my purpose is to be what I 
would call a parliamentary picket, to let the people know, 
to warn them, to give notice and alert them, and to enter a 
caveat that I disagree with the purpose of the mini-budget 
and the effect it will have upon relationships with the 
provinces, particularly insofar as they concern the social 
welfare programs in this country. I am, of course, hoping 
that there will be other parliamentary pickets, and still 
others outside of Parliament, who will join in a peaceful 
but very purposeful attempt to indicate to the government 
that they are going off course. 


As Senator Lang said, the bill deals with two aspects of 
federal-provincial relationships, but the relationship as 
between Ottawa and the provinces has radically changed 
by virtue of the statement made by the Minister of 
Finance in his budget speech on June 23. 


The Leader of the Opposition in the other place and the 
NDP spokesmen dealt with the effect upon the social 
system, and deplored it, as I do. The Leader of the Opposi- 
tion used the term ‘betrayal,’ and Mr. Tommy Douglas for 
the NDP said the government was “sabotaging medicare.” 
As far as my own views are concerned, they are some- 
where in between. 


Senator Flynn: We always knew that. 


Senator Croll: To the effects of that mini-budget, we 
now have added the effects of the mini-budget of the 
Government of Ontario, and the threats emanating there- 
from. In this connection I should like to read you a few 
words from the Ottawa Citizen of July 12: 


Mr. McKeough said he is sick and tired of Ottawa 
initiating shared-cost programs and then leaving the 
provinces to “carry on with reduced federal support.” 
It won’t happen again, he said. 


There are 65 shared programs between the provinces 
and the federal government, with some of them being less 
important than others, but nevertheless, as Senator Gro- 
sart said, all the provinces have spoken in the same tone 
and to the same effect, and they are all feeling the same 
way. Keeping in mind that something we all want for this 
country is unity, and that that unity is vital for Canada, 
then one way of attaining that unity is by implementing 
common standards and common levels of health services 
across this country. The Liberal government until now has 
at times insisted, in some instances influenced, and some- 
times has even compelled, national standards in the field 
of health and social welfare, old age security, the guaran- 
teed income supplement, the Canada Pension Plan, medi- 
care, hospitalization, and health care. Of these Ottawa has 
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always paid half the cost, and it was not always easy for 
the provinces. 


This brings to mind the statement made in 1950 by a 
well-known premier, Joey Smallwood of Newfoundland, 
who spoke for the provinces when he said: “We can’t turn 
down worthy programs when Ottawa is paying half the 
cost, but this doesn’t mean we can afford the other half.” I 
am not suggesting that my party has turned its back on 
the social security system, but it is looking away from 
what I consider to be its greatest achievement—medicare. 


@ (1450) 


Allow me to give you a quote: 
Health is not a privilege tied to the state of one’s 
bank account, but rather a basic right which should be 
open to all. 


The speaker was Allan MacKachen, the Minister of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare, and the date was July 12, 1966. 
Now, medicare, hospitalization and the health services 
cannot be sacrificed to our immediate financial problems. 
These problems come and these problems will go away, 
but medicare as a need and as a benefit will be with us 
from this day on. I have a particular affection for 
medicare. 


If you do not mind, I will take a minute to tell you a 
story which you will find interesting. Medicare for me 
dates back many years. I was present when medicare was 
conceived, and I was present when it was achieved. The 
time lapse was 50 years. During those 50 years I nurtured 
it, supported it, and spoke on it perhaps a thousand times 
on a thousand different platforms, with ultimate success. 
In my opinion it is untouchable. Let me tell you how it 
came about. 


Windsor is my home and I lived there during the first 40 
years of my life, having arrived there at five years of age. I 
went to law school in Toronto, which was the only school 
there was at the time, and was active in college politics on 
the Liberal side. In those days we only knew two sides— 
Liberals and Conservatives. If a person was anything else, 
he was not recognized—in any event, there was not any- 
thing else. A Liberal convention was to be held in Toronto 
and, as usual, the riding organization had no money to 
send a delegate down and I was asked to be its delegate. I 
remember very well being the delegate from the riding 
and, as I said, I had been active politically. The meeting, as 
I recall, was held in the Foresters’ Hall on College Street 
in Toronto in 1919, or perhaps 1920, when Mackenzie King 
introduced a resolution on national health insurance. You 
will appreciate that as far as I was concerned at that time 
it touched the hem of heaven. National health insurance— 
it was imaginative, and I was completely elated. I was 
very pleased when in 1969 I sat in this chamber and the 
bill which I had advocated throughout these many years 
was passed. I have always looked upon medicare as the 
diamond in the diadem of the great social mosaic of this 
country. 

The social security system was built carefully, step by 
step. It began in 1925, with the Old Age Security Act, 
although we did have an annuity act in 1908. In 50 years 
we have built one of the best social security systems in the 
whole world. With the introduction of the guaranteed 
income for the working poor, which I hope will come soon, 


we will all have reason to be proud of what we have been 
able to achieve in 50 years. It has been a worthy concept. 


Sometimes under these circumstances, when you have 
an opportunity to discuss it with those of us who have 
lived for many years, you must recall why we came here. I 
know why I went into public service. I remember from 
away back and I have not changed, because my dream was 
a just and compassionate society with national unity. 


As I said, we built it step by step, slowly and meticu- 
lously, and it became the hallmark of Liberalism as far as 
I am concerned. It was our political calling card, and other 
parties contributed. We have now one of the best health 
services in the world. Would the Americans not love to be 
able to say that they had medicare for their people at the 
present time, for all of them, rather than what they have? 
To me and to all of us it is a matter of national pride and 
to proceed in any way at all that may erode the service 
would be a step backward. 

What is contemplated by the mini-budget, in my opin- 
ion, may erode medicare. It certainly will diminish it; it 
will reduce it, both as to quantity and quality. It is wrong 
in concept; it is divisive in practice and, in my opinion, it 
is wrong, wrong, wrong, a thousand times wrong, for as far 
as I am concerned medicare is sacrosanct. Our medical 
benefits apply equally to all Canadians, no matter who 
they are or where they are. They are the envy of the world. 
They are very good, and we ought to be making them 
better. However, we have yet a distance to travel in order 
to achieve denticare, pharmicare and legicare, which are 
all for the future. To limit ourselves, and declare that this 
is as far as we can go at any one time, is not at all the 
manner in which to deal with this very pressing problem. 
To cut the costs by making someone else pay them is only 
shifting costs. That is not efficiency, and it is not even fair 
play. 

If Prince Edward Island can afford medicare, Ottawa 
ean afford it. If Newfoundland can afford medicare, 
Ottawa can afford it. Both of those provinces assert that 
they can afford it, as do all the provinces. We are more 
particularly concerned with those provinces which are less 
rich. All we can possibly do if we follow the lead set forth 
in the mini-budget is to pass on the burden of health to the 
poor people who can least afford it. This involves giving 
them an inferior health service and raising the premium or 
incorporating deterrent fees. It is interesting to note that 
the British did not establish their deterrent fees until 
almost 50 years after their act came into effect, which was 
in 1914. Ours has been in effect for less than 10 years. 


It is clear enough from Mr. MacEachen’s statement 
made in 1966, which I read to you and with which we all 
agree, that medicare by purse was never intended. Health 
care in all its aspects is a continuous war against the 
unknown, from which none of us is immune. It is a 
preventive war, and it has to be defensive. It is on a 
continuous 24-hour-day basis. 

@ (1500) 


I said earlier that in my view medicare is untouchable. 
Costs for all things go up, and costs for medicare will go 
up. But regardless of the cost of medicare, we have got to 
go first class. A country that is going to spend about $1 
billion of Canadian wealth on the Olympics can afford 
medicare, first class. 
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Two entertainers gave performances at the Maple Leaf 
Gardens in Toronto a month or so ago, and left this 
country with $200,000. Of course, they had something 
taken off for taxation. Can we really claim that we cannot 
afford this very basic need? 


None of us has forgotton what a lengthy illness used to 
do to families. All of us can recall what catastrophic 
illness did to generations of Canadian families. It pauper- 
ized and “poorized” people until medicare came along. It 
ill behooves us to save money by endangering lives. We 
say, “We have to take it easy, we have to go slowly, we 
have to wait.” We badly need medicare and similar ser- 
vices, and hard days should not be inflicted upon those 
who can least cope with them. 


When we first started on our social welfare program we 
thought it would be a method of redistribution of wealth. 
If we look at the statistics we will find that for about four 
or five years it did redistribute wealth. Then we were back 
to where we started. Why, I do not know. I do not think 
anyone knows why. The first half of the century was 
given over to the thought of making a just and compas- 
sionate society, and we all worked for it. We had a mission 
before us, and we have a mission before us now. That 
mission is to see that there is a redistribution of wealth in 
this country, and one of the ways of redistributing wealth 
is by providing ample social services. We may cut down in 
other ways, but the provision of social services should 
always be before us. 


The gap between the rich and the poor has worsened. 
The share of the total income going to the poorest 20 per 
cent of the population dropped from 4.4 per cent in 1951 to 
3.6 per cent in 1971. In the same period the share going to 
the richest 20 per cent of the population rose from 42.8 per 
cent to 43.3 per cent. Although the figures to date are not 
available, it appears that the rich are still gaining. 


One of the things we should ask ourselves, in the quiet 
of the day or the night, is why we have made excuses for 
not spending more on the poor. Our excuses do not wash. 
For 20 years there has been extraordinary growth in this 
country, with increasing affluence for the average Canadi- 
an. We have had money to spare, but we have been unwill- 
ing to spend it on others whose need is greater. It was not 
the means that we lacked; it was the will. Yet in the first 
serious downturn of our economy we pick on the poor and 
the helpless. We did not give it to them when we had it, 
and we have no right to ask them to be the first to be 
sacrificed. 


Good health is expensive. Yet, we have to go first class, 
or human casualties will be heavy. Health costs are rising, 
but the cost of everything is rising. One of the reasons for 
the increase in costs is that we have found it hard to say 
“This is it!’ We still lack denticare, pharmicare and legi- 
care, and other forms of care. When we complete the 
mosaic, that will be the time for us to evaluate. At present 
we are moving much too quickly to take advantage of 
those who can least defend themselves. 


My purpose in speaking today is not to influence hon- 
ourable senators with regard to the passage of this bill, 
because it will pass, but to influence their thinking when 
they deal with a medicare and hospitalization bill some 
time in the fall. I speak in the hope that the government 
and others will have second thoughts on this matter. The 


{Senator Croll.] 


government is going the wrong way about it, and the 
stakes are too high. I hope the government will give this 
matter its consideration. 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, I had 
not anticipated speaking this afternoon. We have all lis- 
tened with great care and attention to the compassionate 
appeal directed at us by Senator Croll, who has estab- 
lished an enviable reputation in all areas affecting the 
welfare of Canadians. We are grateful to him for his 
remarks. 


I rise to provide certain assurances, not only to Senator 
Croll but other honourable senators who may be con- 
cerned about what has been construed to be a “trend” in 
this so-called mini-budget, which appears to go against the 
great program of reform, of extending human advantages, 
which has been characteristic of this government and 
predecessor Liberal governments. 


It can be said that the government has, for the past five 
years, expended a great deal of effort to evolve a formula 
for putting some reasonable degree of control on the 
escalating costs of hospitalization, medicare and educa- 
tion. In some parts of Canada those costs are almost out of 
control. None of us can be unmindful of the fact that the 
national health program in Great Britain today is on the 
verge of bankruptcy. The situation in Great Britain is 
alarming. A number of commentators have stated that one 
of the causes has been the unwillingness to look at the 
plan squarely and objectively in past years, and attempt to 
make it more efficient. Now disaster is looming—substan- 
tial problems for millions of people in Great Britain— 
because obviously there will have to be a cutback in 
services. 


A number of formulas have been advanced in this coun- 
try to make medical and health programs more efficient. 
These have included incentives to the provinces to 
improve the efficiency of their medical deliveries. This 
government is not of the view that it simply fills in the 
amount on the cheques and sends them back to the prov- 
inces saying, ‘“‘Look, whatever you want to spend on hospi- 
talization or medicare is all right with us; we will pay 50 
per cent. You send us the bills and we will send you the 
cheques.” I suggest to you that it would not be acting in 
the best interests of Canada and Canadians, or the taxpay- 
ers of this country, to have that kind of loosely structured, 
irresponsible approach to hospitalization and medicare in 
this country. 

@ (1510) 


Senator Grosart: It has taken you a long time to find 
that out. 


Senator Perrault: The use of home clinics has been 
advanced by the federal government, the use of clinical 
supervision as opposed to acute hospital treatment for 
every type of malady. The fact is that in parts of Canada 
today there are thousands of patients occupying acute care 
beds at enormous per diem costs. Some of these people 
should be in chronic care facilities where they would be 
looked after just as well, if not better, at less cost. To this 
time, it has been very difficult, in some instances, for the 
federal government to initiate cooperative endeavours 
with the provinces to bring about the type of basic reforms 
in health and hospital care that we need. Acute care beds 
should be for people in acute need of medical attention— 
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those in need of round-the-clock, highly skilled medical 
services. As I have said, there are thousands of people in 
Canada today occupying acute care beds who would be 
just as well or better off in chronic care facilities. Many of 
our older people are living out their lives in desperation in 
private nursing homes, some of which simply cannot pro- 
vide the quality of service to which these senior citizens 
are entitled. It is not the direction of government policy to 
withdraw anything. Rather, it is an effort to deliver more 
efficiently the humanitarian services required by people 
in all parts of this country, and to assist those people in 
greatest need. 


The use of paramedical services, when they can be 
safely used instead of the services of doctors, is an area 
into which some of the provinces have been very reluctant 
to move. Yet the use of such services is characteristic of 
medical services in many parts of the world today. It is 
shocking to realize that there are parts of Canada where 
there is an absolute shortage of doctors. You know those 
areas, and I know them. It is impossible, for example, for 
citizens in certain communities in this country to get 
dental care and medical care although their taxes have 
helped to pay for the training of Canada’s doctors and 
dentists. They are entitled to a better deal from govern- 
ments at all levels than they are getting. 


The distribution of services must be improved. There are 
remote areas of Canada where no dentists are to be found. 
To cite one example, the last dentist moved out of one of 
our communities in northern British Columbia a few 
months ago. We have to do something about this situation 
federally and provincially, and if it means sending 
paramedical teams to some of the more remote areas of 
Canada—trained people who can diagnose and treat ill- 
ness and then, if necessary, direct the people in need of 
more professional care, more advanced care, to centres 
where that care is available—then we should establish 
that kind of service. 


But the federal government is doing no service to the 
taxpayers or the ill people of this country merely by 
unquestioningly filling in blank cheques and shipping 
money out to the provinces. This is the essence of what 
this particular aspect of the so-called mini-budget is all 
about when it talks in terms of re-assessing the federal 
relationship to hospital and medical care in this country. 
We are going to continue to cooperate with the prov- 
inces—and I say this on behalf of the government—but to 
help contain the escalation of health costs within the 
growth of the economy as a whole. I am proud of the fact— 
and I think we are all proud of the fact—that Canada has 
one of the best hospital programs and medical care pro- 
grams in the world. We need not apologize for the stand- 
ard of care which we have established, although much 
remains to be done. 


In recent years, this country’s health care costs have 
grown at a rate well above the rate of growth in the 
economy as a whole. 


Senator Grosart: So has federal government spending. 


Senator Perrault: The rate of increase in federal gov- 
ernment spending has not been nearly as great as it has 
been in the province of Ontario, which has been under 
Conservative direction for so many years. 


Senator Grosart: Not so. 


Senator Perrault: When we review the way money is 
being spent on health services in Canada, when some 
people in government question the efficiency of programs, 
such as the Unemployment Insurance Program, that is not 
to say we are attacking the poor, those who are indigent, 
or those who are in need of health care. 


Senator Flynn: Or work. 


Senator Perrault: The government, I think, has a right 
and a duty to look with a critical eye at all of these 
programs to make sure that every dollar spent is directed 
as efficiently as possible to those who really need help. 
That is the essence of it. If we do not do that, then we are 
guilty of a great disservice to the people of Canada. 


Senator Grosart: It must have been that way for years. 


Senator Perrault: We in government believe that with- 
out reducing in any way—I repeat, without reducing in 
any way—universal, complete hospital and medical ser- 
vices to Canadians, wherever they live, we can re-examine 
these programs. We can look at them, and assess their 
value and their efficacy. The Minister of National Health 
and Welfare will give that undertaking again when the 
appropriate bill comes before Parliament in the near 
future. 


I repeat, without derogating from the principle of com- 
plete and all-embracing medical and hospital costs, we 
believe there are more efficient and less costly ways of 
delivering these services to the people of Canada. I think 
there are very few taxpayers in this country who would 
disagree with that approach. Surely, the activity of gov- 
ernment is not to give a blank cheque to medicine, to 
management, to labour, to agriculture, or any other sector 
of society, especially at this time when we have inflation 
and when taxpayers’ dollars have to be expended as effi- 
ciently as possible. 


I want to assure honourable senators that while all of us 
must be concerned about those less fortunate in society, 
and those in legitimate need of assistance, whether in the 
area of unemployment or health delivery, and so forth, 
there is no intention on the part of the government to 
march backwards. The intention is to march forward, and 
to march forward with dollars marshalled to provide the 
needed services for Canadians, wherever they live in this 
country. Some of them are not getting the standard of 
service and efficiency to which they are entitled as 
Canadian citizens and taxpayers. 


In a few weeks from now, the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, the Honourable Mare Lalonde, will 
bring proposals before Parliament. I think those proposals 
will definitely put to rest any fears that any honourable 
senators may have felt this afternoon about the proposal 
before us. 


Hon. Daniel A. Lang: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honourable Senator Lang speaks now, his speech 
will have the effect of closing the debate on the motion for 
second reading of this bill. 


Senator Lang: Honourable senators, there is nothing 
further I wish to add. 
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Senator Croll: That is the best speech made today. 
Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Lang: Honourable senators, I assume it is the 
wish of the Senate that this bill be referred to committee. I 
might point out that when the original bill was before this 
chamber it was referred to the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking, Trade and Commerce. In the present 
circumstances—namely, the time limitation under which 
we are working, the availability of committees and the 
precedent we have in this regard—I move that this bill be 
referred to the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce. 


Motion agreed to. 


@® (1520) 


OLYMPIC (1976) ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Jean-Paul Deschatelets moved the second reading 
of Bill C-63, to amend the Olympic (1976) Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, this bill is an amendment 
to the Olympic (1976) Act that we passed two years ago. I 
should like at the outset to make it perfectly clear that the 
present bill, which amends sections 3 and 4 of the Olympic 
(1976) Act, does not change, directly or indirectly, the 
written and clear agreement reached originally between 
the Government of Canada, the Government of Quebec, 
COJO and the City of Montreal. 


Honourable senators will remember that when I spon- 
sored the Olympic (1976) Act in July, 1973, I tabled copies 
of three letters, which appeared as an appendix to the 
Debates of the Senate of that day. These letters show in the 
clearest terms that, apart from the specific programs cov- 
ered by the Olympic (1976) Act, COJO, the City of Mont- 
real and the Government of Quebec cannot expect any 
direct financial contribution from the federal government 
before, during and after these games if ever the expendi- 
tures exceed the revenues. In other words, one of the 
conditions under which the federal government passed the 
Olympic (1976) Act was that under no circumstances 
would it accept responsibility for any deficit, or difference 
between the expenditures and the revenues resulting from 
these games. 


That having been said, Bill C-63 must be considered in 
the same light. It is an extension of the coin selling 
program; the addition of gold coins on the market will 
work along the same lines as the silver coins, and in fact 
will not cost the federal Treasury one cent. However, the 
net profit for COJO—I am always afraid of venturing to 
speak about profit or deficit—is expected to be in the 
neighbourhood of $25 million if this gold coin sale venture 
works as is hoped. 


Honourable senators will remember that under the 
original budget presented by COJO, the expenditures fore- 
cast amounted to around $310 million, of which $250 mil- 


{Senator Lang.] 


lion was to cover capital costs and $60 million operating 
costs, excluding of course the cost of the Olympic Village. 


With respect to revenues, it was generally expected that 
about $20 million would come from ticket sales, TV rights 
and so forth, and that most of the revenue would flow 
from the sale of commemorative coins and stamps. It was 
reasonably confidently felt that more than $250 million 
could be obtained from this program of coin sales. It is to 
be noted that for the Olympic Games in Munich, the 
revenue from coin sales was about $230 million, but it was 
found from our experience that the market in Germany is 
not similar to the Canadian market. 


Under the Olympic (1976) Act there are also, of course, 
the lotteries, whose results were not expected to be what 
have been achieved. It must be said that the results have 
been tremendous. For the information of senators, may I 
say that for the last lottery about six million tickets were 
sold at $10 a ticket, producing a revenue of $60 million, and 
about 40 per cent of this amount went to COJO as net 
profit. : 


Senator Flynn: Is that $28 million? 


Senator Deschatelets: It is $24 million or $25 million. If 
the costs and expenditures could have been kept at the 
level forecast in the original budget presented by COJO, 
the present bill would not have been necessary. Because of 
the tremendous installation costs and operating costs it is 
perfectly clear today that unless new programs are put 
into operation there will, at the end of the line, be a 
deficit, or whatever you like to call it, of at least $300 
million between the total costs and total revenues. 


Senator Croll: What would you like to call it? 
Senator Flynn: A difference. 


Senator Deschatelets: Let us call it a difference, or, as 
Mayor Drapeau would say, un écart, the meaning of which 
in English I do not know. 


Except from what I read in the papers—it might be the 
same for other honourable senators—I have no specific 
information or knowledge of any reason or facts that can 
satisfactorily explain the tremendous increase in the cost 
of these games. Your explanation is as good as mine. It is 
reasonable to think, however, that general inflation, the 
several strikes that have hit Montreal and the Quebec 
territory, coupled with very low productivity on the work- 
ing site, are some of the reasons, plus— 


Senator Flynn: Inflation. 


Senator Deschatelets: —the fact that because of the 
target date of July 1976, the public tender system had to be 
put aside. At any rate, honourable senators are aware that 
all details of costs and expenditures are now being exam- 
ined in depth by a parliamentary commission of the 
Assemblée Nationale in Quebec, reports of which appear 
in the papers these days. 


@ (1530) 


Honourable senators, the cold fact is that other sources 
of revenue must be found. That is the reason for the 
introduction of this bill. Section 3 of the Olympic (1976) 
Act is therefore amended by this bill to permit the issue 
and sale of gold coins of $100, commemorating the Olympic 
Games and bearing the date 1976. I think one of the 
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purposes of this is that after the Games this will be the 
end of this program. 

Like the silver coins now on sale, these gold coins will 
be legal tender if made for payment of an amount not 
exceeding $100, but for no greater amount. It is therefore a 
complementary program to the existing one and will be 
operated along the same lines as far as marketing is 
concerned. 


It is proposed to strike or mint two gold coins, one 
which will contain half an ounce of gold and intended 
primarily for the numismatic market, for those who collect 
coins as a hobby or speculation. These coins containing 
one half ounce of gold will be treated carefully by the 
Mint with special striking and polishing. The cost of the 
gold will be the market price at the time of production, 
and not $42 per ounce, which is the official price. 


Senator Flynn: What is that? 


Senator Deschatelets: As honourable senators know, 
there are two gold prices, the official price of $42 an ounce, 
and the price on the free market, which might be $160 
today and $170 tomorrow. The gold for the making of these 
coins will come from the Treasury, but at the free market 
price on the day the coins go into production. This means 
that the $100 coin containing half an ounce of gold will 
have a value in gold of $80 if the price on that date is $160 
an ounce. 


Senator Flynn: It will sell for how much, $135? 


Senator Deschatelets: Nothing has been decided so far. 
I am reluctant to go into these details, but I might try to 
guess. The coin containing one-half ounce of gold might 
sell for about $158. This is a guess. The other coin, which 
will contain a quarter of an ounce of gold—and of course 
the weight will be less than the other and there will be a 
difference in the polishing—might go on the market for a 
little above $100, perhaps $115. But that is only a guess; do 
not ask me to justify this. 


Senator Flynn: Its market value would be only $40 in 
gold? 


Senator Macdonald: It will be legal tender. 


Senator Flynn: I know, but on the free market it would 
be worth only $42. 


Senator Deschatelets: In terms of value of gold, that is 
right. The second coin, which will be a circulating coin, 
will be a little different from the other—in weight at least. 
The legislation passed in 1973 set a maximum of $450 
million as the total amount of all Olympic coins issued or 
sold, and it is to be noted that this maximum remains 
unchanged under the bill before us. This includes the 
whole coin program, including silver and gold coins. In 
other words, should the sale be what we hope and should 
it reach $450 million, the federal government will not issue 
any coins beyond that amount. 


This additional coin program will not cost the federal 
Treasury a cent, and only the net proceeds will be paid to 
COJO. In fact, the gold coming from the Treasury at $42 
per ounce will sell at the free price, around $160, and this 
will represent, in the conversion, a surplus of about $20 
million for the Treasury. But I leave it to you to figure 
whether this is a real profit or not. At any rate, one thing 


is sure—there will be no loss. This program will not cost 
us one cent. 


Senator Flynn: Could it not be arranged that all govern- 
ment programs wouldn’t cost us a cent? 


Senator Deschatelets: My honourable friend may think 
I am speaking as Mayor Drapeau speaks. I am limiting my 
remarks to the gold coin program. 


The second feature of the bill is an amendment to 
section 4 of the Olympic (1976) Act, which grants the 
Olympic Games Organization Committee exclusive rights 
in trade marks and copyright. This amendment will pro- 
vide COJO with the legal protection necessary to carry 
out its licence granting program. It is expected that a sum 
of $20 million to $25 million might be derived from this 
source. I am told that they have already received about $15 
million through the sale of these trade marks, and so on. I 
must say that this protection on trade marks and copy- 
right is completely similar, if not identical, to the clause in 
the act covering Expo 67. 


Senator Choquette: May I ask at this point what is the 
design to be? Has it been chosen? Is it the same as on the 
50-cent piece? What is the picture on it? Is it going to be 
just one standard? Can we be told about that? 


Senator Deschatelets: I should be in a position to 
answer such a question, and if my good friend will wait I 
will provide him with the information during the course of 
this debate. I know that both coins will have the same 
design, but the weight of one coin will be greater than that 
of the other. I would like to have a complete answer, and if 
my friend will give me time I will answer it later. 


@ (1540) 


Honourable senators, beyond the support to the Olym- 
pics of the revenue-generating programs, it is fair, I think, 
to point out the support which has been provided by the 
federal government through normal programs involving 
about 30 different departments and agencies of the federal 
government, without which these games could not take 
place. Let me mention briefly the following programs: (1) 
assistance to Canadian athletes through the Department 
of National Health and Welfare for grants which repre- 
sent, for this year only, $2 million. (2) funds for training 
of competent officials and judges and other programs by 
Canada Manpower Centres which will cost an estimated 
$1.6 million. (3) under the auspices of the Department of 
the Environment, and through the Department of Public 
Works, works have been undertaken at Kingston to pro- 
vide a breakwater and to deepen the harbour for the 
Olympic sailing events. This will cost at least $800,000. (4) 
planning is underway by the RCMP and provincial and 
municipal police departments as well as the Department of 
National Defence for security arrangements for the dura- 
tion of the Olympics. The total cost for the security should 
reach about $80 million involving approximately 10,000 
men, primarily from the RCMP and the Department of 
National Defence. (5) $1 million has been approved for the 
Department of the Secretary of State to allow for travel, 
accommodation and performance of Canadian artists who 
will participate in a cultural festival to be held simultane- 
ously with the Olympics. (6) the federal government will 
also spend $25 million by way of supplementary funds to 
the CBC, the host broadcaster during the Olympics. The 
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broadcasting of ‘he events will cost approximately $56 
million. The difference will be paid by COJO and foreign 
broadcasters. (7) at COJO’s request the National Film 
Board will produce the official film of the 1976 Olympic 
Games. The National Film Board will spend about $300,000 
of its budget for that purpose. That film will be used for 
social, cultural and educational purposes. (8) the coopera- 
tion of Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation in the 
construction of the Olympic Village where about 10,000 
athletes and officials will reside during these games. 
[Translation | 


Honourable senators, I have just given you the most 
rudimentary information on this bill. I read Hansard con- 
cerning the debate in the other place, as well as the report 
on the committee stage. 


I believe I can say that, with regard to the official 
Opposition, they agreed on the principle of the bill but 
that the discussions bore only on the technical aspects 
involved in issuing the two Olympic coins. 


I do not know whether honourable senators wish to send 
this bill to committee. We will hear whatever they may 
have to say. If some feel that it might be a good idea to do 
so, then I shall act accordingly at the end of the debate. 


Honourable senators, I submit this bill to your attention. 
Personally, I believe we should pass it because, in fact, it 
will cost the government nothing, nor the Treasury; yet, 
on the other hand it may bring COJO some $20 million of 
which, it would seem, it is in dire need. 


Senator Flynn: May I put a question to the mover of the 
bill? 

Did he have the opportunity of meeting Mayor Drapeau 
last week, and did the Mayor give him either arguments or 
information that might be useful to this bill? 


Senator Deschatelets: The answer is no, neither here 
nor elsewhere. 
[English] 

Honourable senators, I should now like to reply to a 
question of Senator Choquette with respect to the design 
of the coins. The designs have not yet been selected. They 
are to be commissioned as soon as the bill receives royal 
assent. With respect to the size of the coins, the “proof- 
like,” consisting of one-half ounce of gold, will be one inch 
in diameter and .075 of an inch thick. The “circulating 
quality,” consisting of one-fourth of an ounce of gold, will 
be 1.1 inches in diameter and .067 of an inch thick. 


Senator Buckwold: If I may ask a question, what quan- 
tity of gold in ounces is it estimated will be required for 
this program, and what effect will the presumably large 
market demand have on the price of gold in terms of the 
world price of gold? Does the mover of the bill feel that 
this could have a serious impact on the long-term economy 
of the country? 


Senator Deschatelets: Honourable senators, it would be 
difficult for me to answer that most important question at 
the moment. If my honourable friend will allow me, I will 
take his question as notice and I will compile as complete 
an answer as possible for tomorrow. Is that satisfactory? 


Senator Buckwold: Yes. 
On motion of Senator Macdonald, debate adjourned. 


{Senator Deschatelets. } 


AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


Hon. J. J. Greene moved the second reading of Bill C-50, 
to amend the Agricultural Stabilization Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, I will not fall into the 
same pit one of my honourable colleagues fell into a while 
back by saying that this is a simple bill, but I will say that 
there are no momentous changes in it. This is essentially 
the act originally propounded in the other place under the 
administration of the right honourable member for Prince 
Albert. Whatever may have been the shortcomings of that 
administration, this act was not one of them, and that 
administration deserves a great deal of credit for having 
promulgated it in 1958. This time we are attempting to 
bring the terms of that act up to date in keeping with the 
needs of the agricultural community and the Canadian 
public in general. 


@ (1550) 


One thing that does disturb me, honourable senators, 
about measures which attempt to assure the stability and 
economic well-being of our agricultural community is that 
they are ever stigmatized, particularly in the metropolitan 
press, as providing a handout to the farmers. I suggest that 
nothing could be further from the truth. Those who have 
the greatest interest in a sound and healthy agricultural 
community are the consumers, the urban dwellers. With- 
out a sound, efficient and thriving agricultural commu- 
nity, the cost of food would soar well beyond even that 
which is the case today. So it is the consumers of Canada 
who benefit most if the agricultural community gets a just 
award for efficient productivity. 


If the great farm lands of this country gradually become 
uneconomic for farming, and they are turned into indus- 
trial, commercial or even residential land, then I suggest it 
will be the urban dweller—the consumer of agricultural 
products—who will suffer the most. In a larger sense, 
surely more than ever, the words of John Donne are true— 
no man is an island, and no country is an island. If there is 
one person in this whole wide world short of food, then 
surely we, who are blessed with unbounded resources in 
agriculture, including the most efficient agricultural pro- 
ducers in the world, have a duty to produce, and to see to 
it that our agricultural community has every incentive to 
achieve the greatest productivity so that the needs of the 
world at large for food may be met. 


Honourable senators, the instability of farm gate prices 
has always been a source of worry and frustration to 
Canadian farmers. Fluctuating prices make it hard for the 
farmer to plan ahead. Too often top prices in one year are 
followed by rock bottom prices in the next. 


Instability of prices, I suggest, is also a source of frustra- 
tion for the consumer. Everyone likes a bargain, and it is 
nice to go into the store one day and find that egg prices 
have dropped, or that carrots or potatoes are at an espe- 
cially low price. However, I submit that the consumers are 
intelligent enough to know that their best long-term inter- 
ests lie in stable food prices which allow the producer to 
make an honest dollar on his investment and from his 
labour. 


The legislation we are dealing with today is a major 
advance in national farm policy. It is also a solid plank in 
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the national focd policy, which is one of the commitments 
of the federal government as outlined in the Throne 
Speech. 


As I said, serious efforts to stabilize the agricultural 
industry began in 1958 with the passage of the Agricultur- 
al Stabilization Act, and the formation of the Agricultural 
Stabilization Board to administer that act. That act and 
that board, I think, are a monument to the then Minister 
of Agriculture, the Honourable Douglas Harkness, who 
deserves a great deal of credit for bringing this measure 
into law. 


Senator Grosart: Hear, hear! 


Senator Greene: Thanks to the dedication and foresight 
of the members of that board over the years, the act has 
been made to work well in the interests of Canadian 
farmers and Canadian consumers. It has taken some of the 
ups and downs out of prices, has helped to give farmers a 
stable income, and consumers a reliable supply of agricul- 
tural produce from the farms of Canada. 


The present period of international economic uncertain- 
ty and inflation, both at home and abroad, makes the need 
for stability in the agricultural industry that much more 
important. The legislation we are dealing with today, Bill 
C-50, an act to amend the Agricultural Stabilization Act, is 
a response to the need for a more flexible and effective 
tool for providing farmers with the assurance that they 
will be able to meet their costs of production. 


Since this legislation was first introduced last February 
it has been the subject of considerable and very lengthy 
debate in the other place, in committee, and in the press, 
so I am sure honourable senators are well aware of its 
contents. I would just like to summarize its major provi- 
sions, and perhaps make one or two comments on their 
significance. 


As all of us are painfully aware, prices in recent years 
have been going up at an alarming rate. This has hit the 
farmer in two ways, for he must not only buy the normal 
consumer goods that all of us purchase, but he must buy 
the materials necessary to run his farm operation—live- 
stock feed, fertilizers, pesticides, bailer twine, machinery, 
and fuel to run those machines. So the first and most 
important change that Bill C-50 makes is to attach a cost 
of production formula to the base price of each commodity 
to which the stabilization program will apply. 


Secondly, and of equal importance for the same reason— 
that is, inflation—the support price will be 90 per cent of 
the weighted average price over the previous five years. 
Honourable senators can readily see, I think, that the 
previous formula, which was 80 per cent of the average 
over the previous ten years, would, in a period of inflation, 
leave the farmer with an unrealistically low support level. 
Some suggest a shorter period of, say, two years, on which 
to formulate the support level. Such a measure could find 
the farmers faced with a support price based only on the 
bottom figure of a price cycle. I should point out that the 
90 per cent figure is not the maximum support level, but 
the minimum. The nine major commodities named in the 
act must be supported at not less than that level. Higher 
support levels can be set under the act where conditions 
warrant it. 


I referred to the nine commodities named in the act. 
These are cattle, hogs, sheep, industrial milk and cream, 
corn and soybeans, and oats and barley marketed outside 
the jurisdiction of the Canadian Wheat Board. This is a 
slight change from the present act. Eggs have been deleted 
because they are adequately covered by the supply man- 
agement program operated by the Canadian Egg Market- 
ing Agency, which functions under the Agricultural Prod- 
ucts Marketing Act. Butter and cheese are now included 
under the general heading of industrial milk and cream, a 
change which gives the Canadian Dairy Commission more 
flexibility in administering its dairy support program. 
Corn and soybeans have been added because these crops 
are taking on an increasingly important role in the feed 
and oil industries. 


Wheat outside the Canadian Wheat Board’s jurisdiction 
has been deleted, honourable senators will note, because 
producers of wheat in Ontario, Quebec and the Maritimes 
now are assured of a minimum price under the Two-Price 
Wheat Act. That act has already been put to work. 


Last week the Department of Agriculture torwarded 
some $17 million in subsidies on grain sold for domestic 
milling. Although the money goes to the farmers, it is in 
reality a consumer subsidy. By fixing the price of wheat at 
$3.25 a bushel to the miller, the consumer is assured a 
stable price for bread and other bakery products. 


@ (1600) 


Oats and barley are included because, under the new 
feed grain policy, much of that grain formerly sold only by 
the wheat board is now sold on the open market. 


I would like to stress here, honourable senators, that 
this act is not limited to those commodities named and 
which I have enumerated. While the government must 
support those commodities, the act provides the flexibility 
for support programs to be applied to any farm commodity 
whenever conditions indicate that stabilization is 
necessary. 


Flexibility is one of the key items in this legislation, and 
there are three other ways in which its flexibility will 
work to the benefit of Canadian farmers. 


First, there is flexibility in the operation of the plans. It 
provides for provincial and/or producer participation in 
the programs to suit the type of support scheme to the 
special needs of the producers. 


Second, this act now allows for regional stabilization 
programs. While programs for nationally produced and 
nationally marketed products must of necessity be nation- 
al in character, there are some commodities which have a 
regional market. It would be unfortunate, for example, if 
Eastern potato growers were denied a support program 
just because Western producers were enjoying a good 
year; or if British Columbia apple growers could not get 
help just because Nova Scotia growers had marketed their 
crop at good prices. 


Third, there is now flexibility in the type of support 
programs that may be used. Although it is anticipated that 
deficiency payments, purchase programs and direct pay- 
ments to producers will remain the most common means 
of stabilizing prices, the government, under this bill, will 
have the flexibility to use other means if they seem 
desirable. 
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In closing, let me just say that this legislation will mean 
that commodities representing 88 per cent of all farm cash 
income will be covered by some type of government sup- 
port. These programs are designed to encourage efficiency 
and productivity. We want no part of subsidizing ineffic- 
iency, and neither do the Canadian farmers. 


Canadian farmers are among the most efficient and 
productive in the world. The stability that this legislation 
will bring to the industry will encourage them to do the 
long-range planning and investment that will make their 
operations even more efficient, to the benefit of the con- 
sumer and the benefit of a world very badly in need of 
food. 


Honourable senators, I respectfully suggest that if this 
bill receives second reading it should be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture, where I hope 
it will receive thorough examination and swift passage so 
that the Canadian farmer may get the benefits of the 1958 
legislation extended to cover his 1975 needs. 


Hon. John M. Macdonald: Honourable senators, I am 
sure we are all grateful to Senator Greene for his clear and 
concise explanation of this bill. Actually this bill has had 
rather a long and difficult passage since it was given first 
reading in the House of Commons back in February of this 
year. There has been a great deal of discussion of it; many 
speeches were made on every stage. The Agriculture Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons met 16 times to discuss it. 
After going over the provisions of the bill it is rather 
difficult to see why these amendments should have gene- 
rated such discussion because, aS was mentioned by the 
sponsor, the provisions are clear and there are not too 
many changes from the original act. Indeed, the bill con- 
sists of only seven clauses, and these are mostly for the 
purpose of bringing up to date the provisions of the 
Agricultural Stabilization Act as passed in 1958. 


In order to see just what that act was meant to do, and 
indeed did do, and to see what these amendments mean to 
do, I looked at the preamble to the original act. It states 
the aims of the legislation in a very clear and concise 
manner, and indeed justifies the bill now under discussion 
because it seeks to guarantee that the purposes of the 
original act shall be accomplished under new conditions. 
That preamble, as found in Chapter A-9 of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1970, reads as follows: 


Whereas it is expedient to enact a measure for the 
purpose of stabilizing the prices of agricultural com- 
modities in order to assist the industry of agriculture 
to realize fair returns for its labour and investment, 
and to maintain a fair relationship between prices 
received by farmers and the costs of the goods and 
services that they buy, thus to provide farmers with a 
fair share of the national income— 


That, honourable senators, was the purpose of the origi- 
nal act, and I think the need to make amendments to bring 
it up to date, as it were, is obvious. It is obvious that the 
costs of production rose sharply over the past few years. 
Indeed, the increase in the cost of production to the farm- 
ers has been so large that the average market price over 
the past ten years, as set out in the original act, cannot 
give the desired results. So while the present act has given 
good and valuable service, it can no longer protect farm 
income on the commodities mentioned in it, and it can no 
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longer assure the farmer of a fair return for his labour and 
on his investment. It is now necessary to make such 
changes in the act as will give the farmer such a fair 
return. And, of course, it is necessary to give such a return 
not only to protect farm income, but also to make sure that 
there will be sufficient production of these commodities to 
fill the demand for them. In other words, the floor price 
must be raised, and this is what the bill seeks to do. 


As mentioned by the sponsor of this bill, under the 
present act, Chapter A-9 of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada, 1970, a deficiency payment is made to the farmer 
producing the commodities covered by the act if the 
market price in any one year is less than 80 per cent of the 
average price over the past ten years. This is changed by 
the bill so that the base price in any year shall be the 
average price at representative markets, as determined by 
the board, for the past preceding five years. This, in effect, 
provides that the prescribed price also shall be 90 per cent 
or higher, as the Governor in Council may decide, of the 
base price. 


There appears to have been general agreement that 
these two amendments are worthwhile. They have drawn 
general support. However, the proposed section 8.2 goes 
further, because it reads as follows: 


8.2(1) The prescribed price of an agricultural com- 
modity in a year shall be, 


(a) in relation to a named commodity, the amount 
obtained by adjusting ninety per cent, or such 
higher percentage as the Governor in Council may 
prescribe, of the base price thereof for the year by 
an index calculated in such manner as may be pre- 
scribed by the Governor in Council to reflect the 
estimated production costs of the commodity in the 
year as compared with the average of production 
costs for the five years immediately preceding the 
year— 
® (1610) 

This clause was subjected to considerable criticism 
because it was felt to be too vague. The index is to be 
calculated in such manner as is determined by the Gover- 
nor in Council. It was also felt it left too much to the 
discretion of the Governor in Council. True, the new 
section 8.2(2) does say the Governor in Council shall be 
guided by the recommendations of the board made pursu- 
ant to section 7(1), but it adds “and such other factors as 
the Governor in Council considers to be relevant.” I think 
it has to be admitted the subsection is vague, and conse- 
quently producers have a valid criticism as they have no 
way of knowing in advance the extent of the deficiency 
payment over the 90 per cent if production costs continue 
to advance. 


Then there is the further question of just what will 
constitute production costs. You will remember that in the 
bill dealing with the two-price wheat system it was 
claimed there could not be an escalator clause as the costs 
of production could not be accurately ascertained due to 
various circumstances, and due also to the fact that Statis- 
tics Canada could not give an accurate figure for increased 
production costs for wheat being used only for human 
consumption, though it could give such a figure for 
agricultural costs as a whole. So in this bill there is no 
attempt made to provide a formula to estimate increased 
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production costs, but it is left to the Governor in Council 
to use whatever guidelines, if any, he cares to use. 


While it is stated that the Governor in Council shall be 
guided by the recommendations of the board, yet the 
addition of the words in the new section 8.2(2), “and such 
other factors as the Governor in Council considers to be 
relevant,” does, I think, wholly offset whatever recom- 
mendations the board may make, and enables the Gover- 
nor in Council to disregard a specific recommendation of 
the board. 


While this matter was thoroughly discussed before the 
bill came to this chamber, there were yet other objections. 
One of these, although not relating directly to the objec- 
tives of the bill, was the question of what is called “supply 
management.” When discussing the bill, the Minister of 
Agriculture made the statement that none of these farm 
programs can work without supply management. Now, the 
term “supply management” is simply a fancy name for 
controlled production, a production which some person, 
board or committee decides will supply the demand, and 
the producers will be told how much of such commodities 
they can produce. And, of course, this is advocated with 
the best of motives. 


From what I have read I believe the minister’s position 
is that farmers should produce the commodities in ques- 
tion in just sufficient quantities to fill an assured market 
at a price which will give them a fair return for their 
labour and investment. Others took an opposite approach 
and, as can be expected when a question of great principle 
is involved, emotions came into play. The principle 
expounded by the critics of the minister is that the pro- 
duction of food should be encouraged, the estimated 
market at a reasonable price should not be the guiding 
standard, and certainly the supply management idea 
should not be even considered. These people felt that farm 
production should be encouraged, and the increased pro- 
duction disposed of by an accelerated sales policy. 


The advocates on both sides of the question were in 
agreement that the producer must receive a fair return for 
his product. I think it is fair to say that the advocates of 
encouraging production felt it was repugnant to our feel- 
ing for humanity to deliberately limit the production of 
food when so many people in the world are hungry. And 
yet it cannot be expected that the producers of food should 
bear the cost of assistance to peoples less fortunate than 
ourselves. To be practical, I can see and appreciate the 
position of the Minister of Agriculture as he is concerned 
for the immediate welfare of, and financial returns to, the 
farmer, but I do believe the growing of food should be 
encouraged as I am convinced the Canadian people—all of 
them—would be prepared to pay the cost of all surplus 
food that might be produced, and then give it as a gift to 
help feed the hungry. 


Honourable senators, supply management, of course, is 
not a subject which could be decided by this bill. However, 
I do think it contains an element of such control. In the 
section dealing with regulations it is stated in section 
11(a) that the Governor in Council may make regulations 
establishing ceilings on the quantity or value of an 
agricultural commodity eligible for price stabilization 
under this act. In effect this clause could be used to 
control supply. 


It was interesting to note the attitude of the various 
farm organizations to the bill. Generally speaking, they 
did approve of its provisions, though with reservations. 
However, the National Farmers Union stated that a for- 
mula indexing all the major cost components is required 
to establish an adequate price stabilization program. It felt 
a base price should be established at a given date on actual 
costs of production in each region, and support prices 
adjusted quarterly to reflect changes. Some organizations 
felt the bill did not go far enough, while others thought it 
went too far toward controlling prices. 


Some believed that more commodities should be listed 
in clause 1(1)(a) of the bill, even though under clause 
1(1)(b) any other commodity can be brought under the act 
by the Governor in Council. The objection to this proce- 
dure is that representations will have to be made to the 
Governor in Council, and this could be time-consuming 
and often frustrating. An additional objection is that 
under clause 4 of the bill the added commodity is only 
covered for that particular year. 


It is interesting to note also that there still appears to be 
a dislike, even a distrust, by the farm organizations of too 
much government direction in the marketing practices of 
the agricultural industry. Indeed, some take the position 
they do not want a stabilization program which will give 
assistance above what they call a “‘stop loss level’. In other 
words, the deficiency payment would only cover the 
actual cost of production, and leave no room for any profit. 
The producer would not lose any money on the operation, 
but he would not make any either. The fear was expressed 
that if the deficiency payment was above the stop loss 
level overproduction would result, and the producers 
would no longer have clear economic signals from the 
market place—whatever that may mean. 


In any event, honourable senators, the fear of overpro- 
duction was heightened by the provision in the bill, under 
clause 6, which allows what is called “top loading.” All 
this means is that a province or the producers, or both, can 
give the producer an extra payment over and above the 
payment made by the board. In fact, I believe this is now 
done by a couple of provinces. This top loading provision 
was a cause of concern because another provision of the 
bill, clause 1(4), provides that the powers of the board may 
be exercised in relation to an agricultural product not only 
throughout Canada but also in any region of Canada if, in 
the opinion of the Governor in Council, the market situa- 
tion for an agricultural commodity in that region is sub- 
stantially different from the market situation in the rest 
of Canada. 


The example used to show what is meant is the produc- 
tion of potatoes in the Maritime provinces. This provision 
was, I think, acknowledged to have a very worthy objec- 
tive, and should prove of value in the future. But the fear 
was expressed that its value could be overcome, and 
indeed rendered useless, if a province outside the region 
decided to use this top loading provision to provide its 
producers with a payment higher than the board payment 
to the region, and thus allow them to undersell. This 
concern was overcome, at least to some extent, by an 
amendment to clause 6 of the bill whereby the Governor in 
Council can only authorize the board to enter into an 
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agreement with a province regarding top loading under 
certain conditions and safeguards. 


Honourable senators, I do not think it is necessary to 
consider this bill at any great length. The sponsor gave a 
very clear explanation of its objectives, so I do not think it 
is necessary to refer it to the Standing Senate Committee 
on Agriculture although, of course, some senators may 
desire further information on some aspect which the spon- 
sor cannot be expected to give at this time. I refer those 
wishing to know something of the cost of this program to 
the annual report of the Agricultural Stabilization Board, 
which came out a few days ago. 

@ (1620) 


I agree with the sponsor that this is no handout. Those 
who produce our food are certainly entitled to a fair 
return on their labour and investment. Personally I have 
often wondered why they have not used their economic 
strength over the years to see that they did get a proper 
return for what they produced. 


Before resuming my seat, I would like to make one short 
observation on agriculture legislation in general. I con- 
sulted the index of the Revised Statutes of Canada, and 
under the heading “Agriculture” I saw listed 31 statutes 
directly concerned with agriculture. With such a mass of 
separate legislation it is most difficult to obtain even an 
adequate knowledge of agriculture legislation, let alone 
become wholly familiar with it. I suggest that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of Justice get 
together to see if there can be a consolidation of a number 
of these statutes, otherwise the situation will worsen as 
the years go by. 

Honourable senators, I am pleased to support the bill. I 
hope it will have speedy passage. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


Senator Greene moved that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture. 


Motion agreed to. 


PRIVATE BILL 


ROYAL CANADIAN LEGION—SECOND READING—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 


Hon. Chesley W. Carter moved the second reading of 
Bill S-28, respecting the Royal Canadian Legion. 


He said: Honourable senators, Bill S-28, which I have the 
honour to sponsor, seeks to make certain amendments to 
the act under which the Royal Canadian Legion operates. 


The Royal Canadian Legion is a household name in 
Canada. As of December 31, 1974 the total membership of 
all categories numbered 450,000. All legionnaires, and 
many non-legionnaires, will be interested in the amend- 
ments contained in the bill. In order that they might be 
more easily understood by those who will follow this 
debate through Senate Hansard, I propose to begin by 
giving a brief outline of the history of the Royal Canadian 
Legion, its organization and accomplishments. 


Prior to World War I, the armed services in Canada 
were represented by regimental associations, by scattered 
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unjis of various types, and by one Dominion organiza- 
tion—the Army and Navy Veterans of Canada. Member- 
ship in these groups was limited, and for the most part 
restricted to large urban centres. Their activities were 
devoted largely to discussion of service, national functions 
and assisting needy comrades in distress. 


Canada was quite unprepared for the rehabilitation 
problems which arose at the end of World War I. Some 
idea of the immensity of the problems is indicated by the 
fact that more than 600,000 men saw service, nearly 60,000 
were killed in action, 138,000 were wounded, and some 
130,000 were discharged medically unfit as a result of their 
service. But what the government suffered from most was 
lack of experience in dealing with those problems. The 
veterans, upon whose advice the government depended, 
lacked organization. The result was confusion. The gov- 
ernment had to start from scratch with regard to war 
pension administration. 


Under such complicated conditions some 14 or 15 nation- 
al veterans’ groups sprang up between 1917 and 1925. They 
had no united voice or effort. Attempts were made to 
coordinate their activities, but each group’s objectives 
were different from those of the others and they appeared 
to work at cross purposes. 


In 1925 the Dominion Veterans Alliance came into exist- 
ence, spurred on by the plea of one man in particular— 
Field Marshal Earl Haig of Bemersyde, Commander in 
Chief of the British Armies. Having had experience with 
the growing pains of the British Legion, he was invited to 
attend, as guest speaker, a convention of all veterans’ 
organizations in Ottawa. 


In November 1925, all organizations met in Winnipeg for 
a “Unity Conference.” The inspiration and dedication of 
men such as Earl Haig and General Sir Richard Turner 
bore fruit. The Legion was born, and by July 1926 was 
self-supporting. 


From its inception, the Legion quite naturally con- 
cerned itself primarily with the battle for adequate pen- 
sions and other benefits for war veterans, and the depend- 
ents of those who lost their lives as the result of war. 
Beneficial changes were effected, but the depression of the 
1930s created a host of new problems. The Legion was 
continuously involved, in both local endeavours and na- 
tional undertakings, in efforts to improve the desperate 
conditions of veterans in most of Canada. A significant 
development in this period was the introduction of the 
War Veterans Allowance Act in 1930, which benefited 
those veterans who were unable to qualify for disability 
pension under the Pensions Act but who nevertheless had 
become incapacitated because of their war service. 


With the advent of World War II, the Legion was revi- 
talized by the demands made upon it, and by the influx of 
new members. Efforts during and immediately after the 
war were prodigious. Canadian Legion war services pro- 
vided amenities such as entertainment, canteens, et cetera, 
for serving men at both home and abroad, including those 
at the battle fronts. Canadian Legion educational services 
provided correspondence courses and tutors to prepare 
serving men for their return to civilian life. 


Concurrently with these programs the Legion was 
involved in a substantial way in the promotion of the most 
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comprehensive rehabilitation program offered by any gov- 
ernment to its men returning from the war—namely, the 
Veterans’ Charter. The many acts that made up this chart- 
er covered practically every aspect of the ex-serviceman’s 
life—his education, medical treatment, employment, land 
settlement, vocational training, as well as the more con- 
ventional benefits such as disability pensions. The univer- 
sity training program provided an opportunity for thou- 
sands of returning veterans to gain professional status, 
and had, we believe, a marked impact on all aspects of 
Canadian life in the ensuing years. 


The adoption of the Veterans’ Charter did not mean that 
the Legion’s task was complete—far from it. In the suc- 
ceeding years, improved benefits were sought, particularly 
in regard to disability and death pensions, war veterans’ 
allowances, and widows’ pensions and allowances. 


@® (1630) 


During the 1960s an investigating committee, the Woods 
Committee, studied in great depth the Pension Act and the 
operations of the Pensions Commission. The Legion, to- 
gether with other veterans’ organizations, made many 
comprehensive presentations to that committee, seeking a 
whole variety of improvements in the legislation. In 
March 1971, a completely new Pension Act came into force. 


Through a further study undertaken jointly by the vet- 
erans’ organizations and the government, a satisfactory 
new basis for upgrading pension rates was introduced in 
July 1973. This took into account the relationship of war 
pensions to public service salaries, as well as the previous- 
ly adopted indexing using the consumer price index. 


These objectives accomplished, the Legion then sought 
new themes and new objectives. It did not forget its 
responsibilities to the veteran. It simply expanded its 
endeavours to encompass community development, physi- 
cal fitness, housing for the aged, education and leadership. 
In particular, its involvement with the development in 
youth leadership has and will continue to reap rich 
rewards in Canada’s future. 


Of great significance is its development of senior citizen 
housing in Canada. The Legion has sponsored over 50 such 
housing projects. 


For many years, with the assistance of the federal gov- 
ernment, the Legion organized the Royal Canadian Legion 
Sports Training Plan, which included national clinics for 
track and field coaches, as well as young athletes. More 
than 1,300 coaches and thousands of young athletes 
received the benefit of these programs under the direction 
of the world renowned Geoffrey Dyson, former British 
national coach. The Legion recognized the need for 
Canadian texts and periodicals on track and field and 
published the Coaching Review, a track and field annual. 
During this period, the Canadian Track and Field Associa- 
tion records that applications increased from 40 to well 
over 600 a year. Today the Legion is involved in commu- 
nity programs as diverse as Canada’s geography and cli- 
mate, being geared to individual communities and reflect- 
ing the character of those communities. 

The Royal Canadian Legion derives its authority and 
carries out its operations from its act of incorporation, 
Statutes of Canada, 1948, Chapter 84, as amended. From 
this act are drawn the general by-laws; from the general 


by-laws are drawn the provincial command by-laws; and 
from the provincial by-laws the branch by-laws. 


The primary unit is the branch, and there are some 1,800 
branches in Canada. A number of branches form a zone; a 
number of zones form a district; and a number of districts, 
usually within a province but not necessarily so, form a 
provincial command. Branches and provincial commands 
exercise autonomy in regard to their own affairs, but 
within the general by-laws and in the area of their juris- 
diction. Provincial conventions are usually held annually 
or biennially. Branch delegates to these conventions elect 
a slate of officers. From these provincial command offi- 
cers, either by election or nomination, is formed the 
Dominion Executive Council, the governing body of the 
Legion between biennial Dominion conventions. 


The Dominion convention is the ultimate governing 
body of the Legion. During this convention, branch dele- 
gates decide, by majority vote, the policy of the Legion, 
and elect a slate of officers at the Dominion level. This 
group becomes the sub-executive committee of council. It 
consists of the immediate past president, president, first 
vice-president, four vice-presidents and the treasurer, and 
is charged with the responsibility for the day-to-day 
administration of the Legion. Dominion command Head- 
quarters is in Legion House in Ottawa, and it has a paid 
staff of 60 employees. 


The Legion is a non-profit, dues-supported organization. 
It receives no financial support from outside agencies. A 
per capita tax on dues paid by the members supports the 
operation of provincial and Dominion commands. Pay- 
ment of dues also entitles members to receive monthly 
issues of Legion magazine. Revenue from public com- 
paigns support the service bureaus and the Legion’s wel- 
fare programs. Financial assistance from party funds is 
available to ex-service people and their dependants wheth- 
er or not they are Legion members. 


Honourable senators, the bill before us has seven 
clauses, but the meat is to be found in clauses 3, 4 and 5. 
These clauses provide wider authority to Dominion com- 
mand with respect to the revocation and suspension of 
charters, the winding up of branch or command opera- 
tions, and the disposition of Legion property. The remain- 
ing clauses are either consequential on those three clauses, 
or they up-date the act in the light of present-day realities. 


For example, section 4 of the act sets forth the purposes 
and objects of the Legion, and section 4(j) refers to the 
British Commonwealth and Empire. Clause 1 of the bill 
amends section 4(j) by deleting the words “British” and 
“and Empire’. Similarly, subclause (2) of clause 1 elimi- 
nates the word “district” from paragraphs (q) (r) and (t) 
of section 4 of the act. 


Section 6 of the act has to do with by-laws. Section 
6(1)(h) defines the powers and rights of all commands 
and branches with respect only to the holding of assets. 
Clause 2 of the bill before you substitutes the word “prop- 
erty” for “assets” and extends the powers to include: 

—acquiring, holding, mortgaging, leasing, pledging, 
selling, conveying or disposing of real or personal 
property. 

The present section 6(1)(1) has to do with special 
departments. The present by-law authorizes a special 
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department for assisting and advising ex-servicemen’s 
clubs. The new by-law under paragraph (1), as set forth 
under clause 2, restricts these special departments to those 
required “for the protection of particular sections of ex- 
service men or for the carrying on of special work for the 
benefit of ex-service men.” 


The new by-law under section 6(1)(r), as set out in 
clause 2, enlarges the powers of the Dominion command to 
include suspension of officers, servants and agents of 
commands and branches. 


Clause 2(2) of the bill before us adds three new by-laws, 
and re-numbers the present section 6(1)(s) as 6(1)(v). 


Clause 3 of the bill is consequential on the other clauses 
and merely substitutes the word “property” for the word 
“assets,” and the word “command” for ‘‘executive council,” 
in section 9 of the act, which has to do with the rights of 
commands and branches. 


Section 11 of the act sets forth the right of any command 
or branch to hold property. Clause 5 of the bill amends 
section 11 by adding a new subsection (2) which states 
that no branch may dispose of any property without the 
written consent of the appropriate provincial command. 
The amendments to section 11, now re-numbered 11(1), 
and that in clause 6, are all consequential. 


Clause 7 is also a consequential amendment, and clears 
up an ambiguity in the present act with respect to ladies’ 
auxiliaries. 


Honourable senators, many years have passed since this 
act was last amended. The amendments contained in this 


bill are for the purpose of streamlining the act and bring- 
ing it up to date, so as to better cope with present-day 
problems. I therefore commend it to you for your support. 


On motion of Senator Phillips, debate adjourned. 


@ (1640) 
AGRICULTURE 
COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF THE 
SENATE 


Leave having been given to revert to Notices of Motions: 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move, with 
leave of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(a), 
that the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture have 
power to sit while the Senate is sitting tomorrow, Wednes- 
day, July 16, 1976, and that rule 76(4) be suspended in 
relation thereto. 

Since this motion is being moved at the request of the 
chairman of the committee, Senator Argue, I am sure 
honourable senators would like the explanation for it to be 
given by him. 

Senator Argue: Honourable senators, the Minister of 
Agriculture has agreed to meet with the Standing Senate 
Committee on Agriculture tomorrow afternoon at 3.30. 
The adoption of this motion will ensure that we can meet 
if the Senate is still sitting at that time. That is the reason 
for the motion. 

Motion agreed to. 

The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Wednesday, July 16, 1975 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


LIBRARY OF PARLIAMENT 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY—ISSUE OF 
COMMEMORATIVE DOLLAR 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to inform you that the Minister of Finance, the 
Honourable John N. Turner, today announced that the 
government plans to issue a commemorative dollar in 1976 
commemorating the one hundredth anniversary of the 
completion of the construction of the Library of Parlia- 
ment. The design depicts a replica of the Library of Parlia- 
ment. The words “Canada” and “Dollar” appear above the 
building and the dates 1876-1976 appear below. 

I have no doubt that honourable senators will be pleased 
to hear this announcement, as the Library is a joint ser- 
vice of both Houses of Parliament and has rendered great 
service to all parliamentarians. 


CUSTOMS TARIFF, (NO. 3) 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-67, to amend the Customs Tariff, (No. 3). 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I move that this 
bill be placed on the Orders of the Day for second reading 
later this day. 


Senator Flynn: With leave. 
The Hon. the Speaker: Is there unanimous consent? 


Senator Flynn: Yes. 
Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Economic Council of Canada, includ- 
ing its financial statement certified by the Auditor 
General, for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1975, 
pursuant to section 21(1) of the Economic Council of 
Canada Act, Chapter E-1, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the National Capital Commission, includ- 
ing its accounts and financial statements certified by 
the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1975, pursuant to sections 75(3) and 77(3) of the 
Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 
1970. 


FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL FISCAL ARRANGEMENTS 
ACT, 1972 


BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Hayden, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, reported 
that the committee had considered Bill C-57, to amend the 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act, 1972, and had 
directed that the bill be reported without amendment. 


@ (1410) 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Hayden moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 


That the names of the Honourable Senators Des- 
chatelets and Lafond be substituted for those of the 
Honourable Senators Desruisseaux and Molgat on the 
list of senators serving on the Special Joint Commit- 
tee on the National Capital Region; and 


That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that house accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 


SMALL FARMS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


NUMBER OF LOANS APPROVED FOR PROVINCES—QUESTION 
AND ANSWER 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, Senator 
Michaud gave me notice that he wished to ask the follow- 
ing question today: 


What is the number of applications for loans under 
the Small Farms Development Program approved for 
each province to June 30, 1975? 


As I have said, Senator Michaud was kind enough to 
provide me with notice of his question on this important 
subject, a trend that would be useful for all senators to 
follow when the information requested is of a rather 
detailed variety. I appreciate it very much. 


I have the detailed information in answer to Senator 
Michaud’s question. It is in the form of a table, and I 
would ask leave of the Senate to provide Senator Michaud 
with a copy and have it printed in the Debates of the 
Senate. 
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The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable PRAIRIE GRAIN ADVANCE PAYMENTS ACT, NO. 2 
senators? BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(The table follows) 


PERIOD SEPTEMBER 21, 1972, TO JUNE 30, 1975 


VENDOR PURCHASER 
GRANT CREDIT 
*British Columbia 15 9 
Alberta ow 230 
**Saskatchewan 898 214 
**Manitoba 534 87 
Ontario 215 20 
**Quebec 893 21 
New Brunswick 2: 9 
Nova Scotia 24 5 
Prince Edward Island 107 17 
Notes: 


* Although British Columbia had signed the Agreement, 
that province had no loans approved for the period 
September 21, 1972 to March 31, 1973. 


** Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Quebec signed Agree- 
ments during the fiscal year 1973-74; therefore, no 
approvals are included in the totals for these provinces 
for the period September 1972 to March 31, 1973. 


FLORIDA LAND DEALS 


ALLEGED SWINDLE—INVOLVEMENT OF CANADIANS— 
QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the following 
question was asked by Senator Desruisseaux on Wednes- 
day, June 4 last: 


Honourable senators, recently we read in our news- 
papers of what may be the largest land swindle in the 
history of the United States, involving 30,000 to 80,000 
people and up to $1 billion in lost investments. 


I should like to ask the Leader of the Government 
in the Senate if it is known whether Canadians have 
been victimized in this swindle. If so, what is their 
number and what are the amounts of money involved? 


In reply to Senator Desruisseaux’s question as to wheth- 
er or not Canadians have in fact been victimized in the 
alleged swindle, it should be pointed out that this would 
appear to be a case involving Florida land regulations and 
state criminal laws relating to fraud. Canadians who have 
suffered from the alleged swindle could have legal 
recourse via a civil action by solicitors acting on their 
behalf in Florida. However, as you can appreciate, the 
Department of Justice could not be involved. 


The only means of determining how many Canadians 
were involved and what sums of moneys were lost would 
be through representations to the Florida authorities. It is 
regrettable in this case that the Canadian federal authori- 
ties were unable to take direct action. 


[Senator Perrault. ] 


Senator Langlois moved the third reading of Bill C-53, 
to amend the Prairie Grain Advance Payments Act, No. 2. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


OLYMPIC (1976) ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Deschatelets for second reading of Bill 
C-63, to amend the Olympic (1976) Act. 


Senator Macdonald: Honourable senators— 


Senator Deschatelets: Before Senator Macdonald pro- 
ceeds, I wonder if he would permit me to answer a ques- 
tion asked by Senator Buckwold yesterday? 


Senator Macdonald: Certainly. 


Senator Deschatelets: Honourable senators, yesterday 
Senator Buckwold asked me the following question: 


What quantity of gold in ounces is it estimated will 
be required for this program, and what effect will the 
presumably large market demand have on the price of 
gold in terms of the world price of gold? Does the 
mover of the bill feel that this could have a serious 
impact on the long-term economy of the country? 


The answer I have received is as follows. The Olympic 
coin program of the Post Office Department hopes to be 
able to sell 210,000 coins with half-ounce fine gold content, 
and 500,000 coins with quarter-ounce fine gold content. 
This will result in the following usage of gold: 210,000 
coins containing a half-ounce of fine gold would amount to 
105,000 troy ounces, which I am told is a special measure 
for precious metal and does not correspond exactly to the 
usual ounce measure; 500,000 coins containing one-quarter 
ounce of fine gold will equal 125,000 troy ounces. There 
will be a total of 230,000 troy ounces, which represents 
about 1% per cent of our gold reserve. 


The experts who have been consulted think that no 
possible effect on the gold market can be anticipated; first, 
because the gold is already in the hands of the government 
and does not have to be purchased on the market, and I 
presume does not have to be replaced after it is converted 
into coins; secondly, the gold will be sold as coins on the 
coin market and not as gold on the gold market. According 
to the experts, the quantity of gold involved is not suffi- 
cient to have a significant effect on the gold market. 

Perhaps I can add this about the past experience with 
the silver coins. There are in circulation about 75 million 
silver coins. As far as can be estimated, about $65 worth of 
these coins have come back into circulation, surely not 
more than $100. 

I hope this information answers Senator Buckwold’s 
question. 

@ (1420) 

Hon. John M. Macdonald: Honourable senators, as 

mentioned by the sponsor, the bill is somewhat narrow in 


its concept. It does two things. It authorizes the minting of 
gold coins in the denomination of $100, with the profit 
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going to the Olympic Games Committee. The coins are of 
two types. One will contain a half-ounce of gold and will 
be one inch in diameter and .075 of an inch thick. The 
other will be of the same denomination but contain only a 
quarter of an ounce of gold and be 1.1 inches in diameter 
and .067 of an inch thick. In all probability there will be a 
great deal of confusion between the two coins. I warn 
those present to be sure they get value for their money and 
not accept the cheaper coin rather than the more expen- 
sive one. As I understand it, the ration will be that for 
every two coins containing a half-ounce of gold there will 
be five containing a quarter-ounce. 


It is hoped that the profit from the sale of these coins 
will be anywhere between $25 million and $40 million, 
which will help to promote the games. The price of gold 
enters into it, of course. It is of interest to note that back 
in 1967 there was an issue of $20 gold pieces, which 
actually contained more than a half-ounce of gold. The $20 
gold piece issued in 1967 has more gold content than the 
$100 issue for 1976. The price of gold is to be determined by 
a complicated formula. As I understand it, within ten days 
after the passing of this bill, the Minister of Finance must 
set the day on which the value is to be determined. When 
he sets that day, the value will be determined on the 
average of the preceding five days of the free market on 
the gold exchange in London. This is to show that the 
price is actually determined by the market so as not to 
give any unfair advantage to the Olympic coins. 


Honourable senators, I am sure we all hope that this 
project will be of some benefit to the Olympic Games. I 
must say the fact that the sale of the silver coins did not 
come up to the anticipated amount does not show too well 
perhaps for the gold coins, that they will do any better. 


Honourable senators, the second point I wish to raise 
relates to trademarks and copyrights. The Olympic Games 
Organization Committee must have the right to control 
this, otherwise there would be a flood of material coming 
in using the symbol of the games. This provision should 
have been in the original act but for some reason it was 
overlooked. 


While the bill itself contains these two clauses, the 
discussion here has ranged over the whole question of 
payment for the games, especially if there should be any 
liability on the federal government towards the anticipat- 
ed deficit. I feel it is agreed on all sides that there will bea 
substantial deficit. Originally the federal government 
agreed to do only two things—pass the necessary legisla- 
tion to authorize these revenue-producing programs, such 
as the lottery, the stamps, the silver coins and now the 
gold coins; and secondly, to support the games through the 
various government departments and agencies. In other 
words, the federal government will assist in providing 
security, in helping with the expenses of the CBC and 
broadcasting, in helping the National Film Board, in help- 
ing to make the harbour at Kingston ready for the sailing 
events there, and other things of that kind. The assistance 
of the federal government will be in the neighbourhood of 
$130 million. However, that would not be all new money. 
For example, using the armed forces to assist with secu- 
rity will not cost very much, because the members of the 
forces will receive their pay in the ordinary course. 
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So, actually, the cost to the federal government should 
be much less than $130 million. Nevertheless, the security 
costs will in all probability be higher than anticipated, 
because—let’s face facts!—in the light of the events of the 
last few years, not only will there be the normal security 
to take care of but there will also be the necessity of 
providing security against the added risk of terrorist raids. 
Foreign athletes, officials and spectators are coming to 
Canada, after all, and it is therefore the federal govern- 
ment which is responsible for their security. That security 
must be taken care of. 


In any event, the federal government is restricting its 
liabilty to those two areas, and the understanding is that 
the deficit, if any, will be taken care of by the Province of 
Quebec and the City of Montreal. Indeed, as late as last 
Friday the Chairman of the Treasury Board restated that 
position of the federal government. Personally, I believe 
that position is totally wrong. Since it has been conceded 
that there will be a large deficit, surely we should re- 
examine the position of the financial liability of the feder- 
al government. I realize there is no point in rehashing the 
whole history of the thing and saying that this, that or the 
other thing should have been done—that the mayor of 
Montreal, for example, was wrong in his estimates or 
forecasts. There is no point in doing that. What we have to 
realize, though, is that these games will take place in 
Canada next year. That is a fact. Therefore, simply from 
the point of view of our national prestige, if nothing else, 
and quite apart from any other considerations, we must 
see that these games are a success. They must be staged in 
a first class manner. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Macdonald: Never mind trying to pinch pen- 
nies. Never mind going economy fare. We want to put ona 
show of which all Canadians can be proud. 


With respect to the deficit, I certainly think that all 
three levels of government should be involved. It is totally 
ridiculous that the federal government should not be 
paying a share. Let’s face it: these games are not just a 
Montreal venture; they are not just a Quebec project; 
these games are a Canadian venture. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Macdonald: They are simply being held in 
Montreal. As such they are the concern of all Canadians 
and are entitled to the enthusiastic support of all Canadi- 
ans—and I believe all Canadians are prepared to give such 
support to these games. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Macdonald: Honourable senators, I hope the 
sale of these gold coins will be helpful. It probably will. 
For that reason alone I support the bill. But I go further 
than that, in that I hope the attitude of the federal govern- 
ment will change, that it will move away its present 
position, away from the idea that there is no obligation 
upon the federal government to help cover the deficit. Of 
course, I realize, as we all do, that there is no legal 
obligation on the government, but surely it is obvious that 
conditions have changed markedly since the idea was 
conceived of holding the Olympic Games in Canada. In the 
light of those changed circumstances I should like to see 
the government adopt the attitude that since the Olympic 
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Games are to be held in Canada in 1976 they are a Canadi- 
an venture and Canada should do everything in its power, 
financial and otherwise, to make them so successful that 
every Canadian can say, “I am glad that these games have 
been held in Canada and I am proud that Canadians could 
put them on and show all the world that we were not only 
prepared to stage them but were well able and willing to 
do so.” 


Honourable senators, it gives me great pleasure to sup- 
port the bill. 


[Translation] 


Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, when I said 
to Senator Macdonald this morning that I might add a 
word after his speech on the bill, I think I spoke too soon. 


@ (1430) 
[English] 


Senator Macdonald has made a very good and intelligent 
speech; indeed, I do not know why I am on my feet now. 


Senator Langlois: He always does. 


Senator Asselin: In any event, I do wish to say some- 
thing regarding this bill. 
[Translation] 


I want to say this because I have the impression that to 
begin with this bill was badly introduced in the other 
place by the Postmaster General. It is a bill which I think 
was badly explained; a bill that required a lot of consider- 
ation on the part of Opposition members to know its real 
content. I was surprised when this bill was introduced in 
the House of Commons. It was considered during a few 
hours in committee. When it came back to the house at the 
report stage, Conservative members introduced amend- 
ments, but I must say readily they were intelligent amend- 
ments because not only members of the official Opposition 
in the other place were asking questions, but so was the 
public in general as well. Amendments were introduced. 
Only one day was spent on the report stage of the bill. 
What grieved me most was that at the end of the day the 
minister used a political balloon when he said on televi- 
sion: “we are withdrawing the bill because Conservative 
members are against it and against the Olympics.” 


We in this party immediately received telephone calls 
from members of the Quebec government as well as the 
mayor of Montreal who were enquiring about our attitude. 
Did we want to kill the Olympics? 


I say that when the minister announced unilaterally he 
was withdrawing the bill because he did not have the 
cooperation of Conservatives, he made a move at that time 
which was not likely to help national unity. There again, 
papers, and certain Liberals, small liberals on the other 
side, accused the Conservatives of being anti-French 
Canadian because four amendments had been introduced 
at the report stage to have the minister explain what 
would be the gold value of the two coins. There were also 
other amendments which were extremely useful to an 
understanding of the bill. They were also useful to protect 
Canadian consumers because Canadian consumers are the 
ones who will be buying those two gold coins, and they 
have a right to know in advance what will be the gold 
content, as Senator Buckwold said to the sponsor of the 
bill this afternoon. Those are questions we of the Opposi- 


[Senator Macdonald. } 


tion are entitled to ask from the other place. But we were 
told that the Conservatives were against the Olympics, 
that they wanted to kill that bill. As early as the next day 
we were receiving telephone calls from the mayor of 
Montreal and the Quebec Minister of Industry telling us 
that they would be losing between $25 and $30 million if 
the bill was not passed. 


I feel that the manner in which the minister wanted to 
have this bill passed in the house amounted to nothing 
short of blackmail. Yet, without wanting to withdraw the 
bill, the minister could have immediately used his majori- 
ty, as is done in democracy; he could have put the bill toa 
vote in the house, the principle of democracy would have 
come into play. That is what eventually happened. The 
amendments were defeated and the bill was passed. 


There is another point I should like to raise. 


When Senator Macdonald tells us it is a Canadian 
project, he is perfectly right. If it is, that means all par- 
limentarians from anywhere in Canada—Ontario, Manito- 
ba, British Columbia or the Maritimes—have the right to 
discuss the legislation coming before the House of Com- 
mons or the Senate. I do not think anybody can deny that 
Quebec is still part of Canada, and if a Canadian law that 
affects that province more particularly is introduced in 
the Canadian Parliament, a member of Parliament from 
Vancouver—or a senator from Vancouver or Nova Scotia— 
has the right to rise, ask questions or move amendments if 
he wants to improve the bill. 


I resent our being called anti-French Canadian in the 
newspapers because we Conservatives, through amend- 
ments proposed in the other place, wanted to get informa- 
tion to protect consumers who will be asked to buy the 
coins. 


Senator Macdonald said earlier, with much good sense 
and logic, that it is a Canadian project; and the federal 
government, in my opinion, has no right letting Montreal 
and Quebec taxpayers pay for the deficit that could reach 
$300 million after the Olympic Games. 


I am glad one of our brilliant senators, the senator from 
Sydney, raised that question. I think the position of the 
Canadian government should be reassessed even if at the 
beginning they said they would not be responsible for the 
deficit of the games. Although it is said that Montreal 
Mayor Drapeau and COJO went too far in their expenses, 
that they did not control them, that-there was inadequate 
planning, Mayor Drapeau himself has an answer; he says 
it is because of inflation. If the government of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec did not exercise a tight enough control to 
keep tabs on COJO outlays, the federal government, even 
if no commitment was made to make up for any deficit, 
had agreed to provide legislation which would authorize 
revenue programs for the Olympic Games—and the feder- 
al government should have had somebody to exercise a 
control on its behalf. I do not understand and I will never 
understand how the federal government can be saying 
now that if, after the Olympic Games, there is a $300 
million deficit, it will have to be paid for only by Mont- 
realers and Quebecers in general. 


As I said, Quebec still is a part of Canada, and the games 
are a Canadian venture, as Senator Macdonald said, and I 
dare hope our friends opposite who have influence on the 
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government will manage to make it review and change the 
orientation of its position. Hopefully they will tell us in 
due time, to provide some sort of relief for Quebec taxpay- 
ers, that something will be done after the Olympic Games 
once the real deficit is known. 


We are in favour of the Olympic Games. As Senator 
Macdonald said, the Conservative Party, the official Oppo- 
sition here, is in favour of the Olympics. We would have 
liked to have games of a possibly smaller scope, games 
that might have been less expensive, but it appears now 
that we are heading for outlays that have been estimated 
at many millions of dollars. We must find a way out, 
because, as Senator Macdonald also said, the prestige of 
Canada must remain intact. And if it is to remain intact, 
the Canadian government has a duty and a responsibility 
to promise the Province of Quebec and Montreal that it 
will make up for part of the Olympic Games deficit. 
[English] 

@ (1440) 

Hon. Ernest C. Manning: Honourable senators, I am in 
full accord with this bill and I hope it receives the unani- 
mous support of this house. My reason for making a few 
comments at this time is that I feel the record of this 
house should show that there is throughout Canada, par- 
ticularly in those areas far removed from Montreal, a 
growing concern arising from the tremendous increases in 
the costs of the Olympics and by whom this staggering 
deficit is to be borne. I would not, in fairness to the region 
of Canada which I represent, want the impression to be 
left by the addresses we have just heard that there is a 
general feeling throughout Canada that these staggering 
deficits should be picked up by the Government of 
Canada, rather than by the City of Montreal and the 
Province of Quebec. 


I quite appreciate, as do all senators, that during the 
period since the games were promoted inflation has result- 
ed in very large, uncontrollable increases in many of the 
costs. While the Olympics are, as has rightly been said, a 
Canadian project of which it would be the hope of all of us 
that Canadians from one end of Canada to the other will 
be proud and enthusiastic, to be factual we must recognize 
that primarily the promotion of the Olympics in Canada 
did come from the City of Montreal, particularly its 
mayor, who has something of an international reputation 
for going out after large ventures. In fairness to him, he 
has quite a record of success in what he goes after. 


Initially we were told that the cost of the Olympics 
would be in the neighbourhood of $300 million. There was 
no great protest and, generally, satisfaction was expressed 
with that figure. It was a large amount of money, especial- 
ly in these times, when there are demands for public funds 
for many other things, but the figure did not cause a great 
deal of concern. The figures which have been more recent- 
ly released indicate that the total cost will now be in the 
vicinity of three-quarters of a billion dollars, two-and-one- 
half times the figure presented to the Canadian people 
when they were asked to get behind the Olympic Games 
as a desirable Canadian project. 

We must remember that the great bulk of this money is 
going into the construction of physical facilities. These 
facilities are of little or no value whatever to any Canadi- 
an citizens outside the area in which they are located. 
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Certainly, in my region of Canada I do not suppose there 
will be one in 10,000 who will ever see the Olympic facili- 
ties, or reap any benefit from the fact that they have been 
provided. In a day when we are being told that we cannot 
do this and cannot do that on behalf of people who have 
need for things to be done, because of the shortage of 
funds, it is hard to explain to the people of this country 
how we can spend three-quarters of a billion dollars on 
something which is regional by its very nature. This is not 
criticism of Montreal or the province of Quebec. The 
simple fact is that since these facilities will be constructed 
in one region, obviously they will not be of much practical 
interest or value to people living two or three thousand 
miles away. 


Senator Flynn: That is true also of every other work 
completed in the country. 


Senator Manning: We must remember that this is the 
second of these projects which have been constructed in 
the last few years. Expo 67 was a tremendous success, of 
which we were, as Canadians, very proud. But its facilities 
also were concentrated in Montreal, representing millions 
of dollars of investment in public facilities which have 
been of little or no value to other citizens of Canada. 


I am in favour of the Olympic Games and hope this bill 
receives full approval. However, I would not wish the 
record of this house to not show that there are a great 
many citizens outside central Canada, far removed from 
these facilities who, as I have said, will reap no direct, or 
only very little indirect, benefit from them, and who will 
be deeply disturbed if there is a change in the policy of the 
Government of Canada, under which policy they have 
been assured that they will not be asked as taxpayers to 
pick up more of the cost of the Olympic Games than that 
to which the government has already made a commitment 
on the part of the Canadian people. 


I wish the record to show that that is a concern in my 
part of Canada at least, and if we are genuinely concerned 
about the unity of this country this is not the kind of thing 
to be doing. I can assure you there will be a great storm of 
protest from some regions of this country if, after the 
people were assured that they would not be saddled witha 
deficit of this nature, it is now going to be passed on to 
people who will derive little or no benefit from the facili- 
ties to be provided. 


Hon. Hazen Argue: Honourable senators, I rise now 
only to make a few observations. Like Senator Manning, I 
do not wish the record to show that there was not a voice 
from the Western region of Canada which would agree, as 
I do, with the general sentiments of Senator Macdonald, 
namely, that while we may, as we do, regret the deficit, we 
may, as we do, regret any exaggerations that may have 
been made. Nevertheless, coming from Western Canada 
and the Prairies, I realize that much of what Senator 
Manning said is far too true. Out there it is easy to 
criticize when something is in Eastern Canada—easier, 
perhaps, for some to criticize if it is in Montreal and the 
province of Quebec. 


Senator Langlois: Toronto used to be your target. 


Senator Argue: However, I believe that in Western 
Canada we should take a broad point of view, a Canadian 
point of view, and we should be careful, if we criticize 
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something in Montreal, that our criticism is not coloured 
by the fact that it is in Montreal. Would we be any happier 
if it were in Toronto? 


Senator Langlois: No. 


Senator Argue: I hope not. As a Canadian I am proud 
that the Olympics are coming to Canada. I am proud that 
they are to be held in Montreal, a part of this country. Ina 
general way, as one from Western Canada, I wish to agree 
with the sentiments of Senator Macdonald. There have 
been many projects that have come to Western Canada 
that we would not have had were it not for support from 
other parts of the country, including Quebec and Ontario. 


Senator Flynn: Syncrude. 
@ (1450) 


Senator Argue: Those of us from Western Canada have 
resented over the years the fact that some people in East- 
ern Canada did not seem to understand us. But we have 
the Gardiner Dam and Diefenbaker Lake because Canadi- 
ans in central Canada felt that, although they might not 
be money-making projects, they were good for the nation. 


The Olympics may not be a money-making project; they 
may even be a losing project. But, in my opinion, they are 
good for Canada, and Canadians should stand behind 
them. 


Senator Manning: Honourable senators, I would like to 
correct an impression left by Senator Argue. 


I did not suggest that this issue had any specific rela- 
tionship to the city of Montreal in the province of Quebec. 
I would say exactly the same thing had a project of this 
magnitude, with this kind of deficit, been built in Halifax, 
Toronto, Edmonton or Vancouver. The location has noth- 
ing to do with it, other than the fact that the facilities 
being constructed will be of no benefit to other areas of 
Canada. 


[Translation | 


Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators, up until 
the last two or three minutes, I had no intention of com- 
menting on the bill this afternoon. But I must congratu- 
late the four senators who spoke before me on their truly 
Canadian attitude about the great project of the Montreal 
Olympic Games. 


However, I have some criticisms to make about the 
speech of my honourable friend, Senator Asselin— 


Senator Asselin: I knew it. 


Senator Langlois: I do not blame him for having tried to 
dispel the effect of the bad publicity his party got last 
week following what happened then in the other place. I 
do not think, however, that he had any reason to talk of 
blackmail and threats this afternoon, because he has not 
been able—at least he did not submit any fact—to sub- 
stantiate his allegation. I know the publicity in the news- 
papers was bad, that perhaps his party’s attitude in the 
other place was misunderstood, but I do not think it is 
proper that members of this house should criticize the way 
parliamentarians in the other place behave. 


Now, about the remarks— 
Senator Flynn: We certainly have the right to criticize 
the stand taken by a minister. 


[Senator Argue. ] 


Senator Langlois: We have the right to criticize a politi- 
cal statement. 


Senator Asselin: Yes, yes. 


Senator Langlois: But, if my honourable friend has 
followed carefully the debate in the other place, he knows 
that the minister was not making a statement of govern- 
ment policy. He was speaking for himself only. He was not 
making a policy statement on behalf of the government. 


Senator Flynn: He cannot speak for himself. 
Senator Asselin: Come on, since when? 


Senator Langlois: Come on, when he stated that the bill 
would be withdrawn, he was speaking for himself. That’s 
what I read in Hansard. But, nevertheless, the rules of the 
house— 


Senator Asselin: I rise on a point of order. A minister of 
the Crown cannot speak for himself; under the Cabinet 
solidarity principle, when a minister speaks, he speaks on 
behalf of the government. 


Senator Flynn: Especially when he is the sponsor of a 
bill. 


Senator Asselin: I am very surprised to hear Senator 
Langlois suggesting such things. A minister cannot speak 
for himself; when he speaks, a minister always speaks on 
behalf of the government. 


Senator Langlois: First of all, honourable senators, I 
submit that this is not a point of order. It is merely a 
correction. I said simply that I had not said that the 
minister was right, but only that he had stated, when 
explaining his attitude as mover of the bill, that he was 
not expressing the political opinion of the government but 
solely his own as mover of the bill. I feel that no member 
of the Senate can criticize that attitude. Recently, at a 
meeting of the Committee on Standing Rules and Orders, 
we even modified our rules to allow an honourable senator 
to quote—not criticize, but quote—a statement made in 
the other place, solely when it concerned a matter of 
government policy. Can we go farther than that? No men- 
tion was made of criticism. It was merely a matter of 
quoting a statement. Our rules do not allow us to criticize 
such an attitude. However, I admit that my honourable 
friend could make such a distinction, could justify his 
remarks, but I doubt that we should, in the Senate, base 
our arguments concerning a bill on the attitude or behavi- 
our of a member of the other place. Both houses are 
autonomous, and debates must not be pursued from one to 
the other and grow acrimonious. That is precisely what 
our rules would avoid by saying that a statement of policy 
made by a minister may be quoted. 

However, I admit that my honourable friend could feel 
justified in wanting to dispel the bad publicity made 
about his party in that connection. But I am not prepared 
to say—I want to be fair to him—that the amendments 


suggested and explanations requested in the other place | 


were not warranted. 


I myself have a question to direct to the mover of the 
bill this afternoon. I would ask him to tell us—he may 
have mentioned it but unfortunately I was unable to 
follow all his speech yesterday—how the Canadian or 
foreign consumer will recognize the coin which has a 
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higher gold content from the one which has less? Are there 
serial numbers that will allow him to identify the coin he 
is buying, whether it is one or the other of the two coins? 
When he buys from a chartered bank, I readily admit I do 
not doubt the honesty of those people, but to err is human 
and a bank employee could make an honest mistake and 
sell to a customer a coin that is worth less than the one he 
wants to buy. But I wonder if the customer will have a 
way of distinguishing, will he be able to determine in his 
mind what type of coin he is buying since one is worth 
more than the other? I would like the sponsor of the bill to 
give me an answer to that question. I think that warrants 
the opposition that took place in the other house. I do not 
want at all to criticize the attitude over there but I admit 
that the situation was not as bad and as reproachable as 
my honourable friend might have depicted it this 
afternoon. 


Now I come to the speech by my honourable friend from 
Cape Breton, Senator Macdonald, who spoke like a gen- 
uine Canadian, and I commend him for that. Indeed, one 
never expects less than that on his part. He always talks in 
an excessively outspoken and honest fashion. He is recog- 
nized in this house as a great citizen of this country. I 
commend him for his attitude. Apparently he wanted to 
dispel what could be interpreted as a certain animosity 
against Montreal. Earlier 1 was somewhat surprised to 
hear my friend Senator Argue make reference to Toronto 
when he spoke about certain attitudes taken by Western 
Canadians but I had always believed that the main target 
of Western Canadians was not Montreal but Toronto. At 
least he did clear up that bad impression I had. 


But I want to add this about the attitude taken by 
Senator Macdonald: people seem to forget that the Olym- 
pic Games are not taking place in Montreal only. Some 
will say that I take that attitude perhaps because I have a 
certain propensity for the sea. I think the most interesting 
part of the games will take place in Ontario, namely, 
Kingston, where the Olympic regattas will be held. I think 
those who decided to divide the Olympic Games between 
the two provinces wanted the games to be considered as a 
Canadian event, period, not a regional or provincial under- 
taking. Once again, I am quite pleased with the position 
taken by our colleague from Cape Breton. 

@ (1500) 


As for Senator Manning, he took a similar position. I am 
especially happy about the correction he made following 
the statement of Senator Argue when he said: “I did not 
suggest that this issue had any specific relationship to the 
city of Montreal or to any other Canadian city.” It is true. 
He spoke solely as a real Canadian without referring to 
regional preferences. 

As for Senator Argue, I have also commented very 
briefly on his statement. I agree with him. I am convinced 
that the debate we held this afternoon will be beneficial 
and will put back the Olympic Games issue in its national 
context, in its Canadian context, because it is only in this 
context it must be considered. 


But I should like also to say a few words about what has 
been said concerning the expected deficit. I do not fully 
share the enthusiasm of Mayor Drapeau, a man described 
as very enthusiastic and enterprising—in fact, I do not see 
how a man could be enterprising without being also 


enthusiastic and optimistic. The other day, appearing 
before the parliamentary commission of the Quebec Na- 
tional Assembly, he suggested that it might still be too 
soon to talk with any amount of certainty about a deficit 
for the Olympic Games. In this regard, he was partly 
supported by His Excellency Mr. Roger Rousseau, the 
COJO Chairman, who observed that COJO has only car- 
ried out an evaluation of the revenues to date, an evalua- 
tion which is far from being final; indeed, revenues could 
be considerably higher than expected, so that the deficit 
could be greatly reduced. Moreover, as Mayor Drapeau 
himself indicated, included in the deficit—that is, the 
excess of expenses over expected revenues—are expenses 
which are not necessarily operational expenses. Some 
capital investments, for instance, will remain at least in 
part in Montreal once the games are over. The Olympic 
Village will remain there too. If all these are considered as 
expenses, we could end up with an enormous deficit which 
would not be entirely a real deficit. I wish this position of 
Mayor Drapeau were taken into account, a position which 
can be summarized as follows: We want the deficit to be 
reduced to the minimum. Let us consider this with an 
open mind. Let us be optimistic. Let us find other sources 
of revenues. Let us show some imagination. I think we 
should consider the Games in that light and remain opti- 
mistic as regards the future, and have faith, while at the 
Same time trying to devise new ways of creating and 
increasing revenues and thus reducing whatever deficit 
there may be. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I regret, but I 
cannot help replying to the last remarks of my good friend 
Senator Langlois. 


Senator Langlois: I have not been that sharp. 


Senator Flynn: No. But as usual, he has a way of 
interpreting the rules which would actually prevent us 
from debating here any problem we are required to debate. 
He just contended that we have no right to criticize the 
position of a member of the House of Commons, saying 
that the minister, in this case the Postmaster General, the 
sponsor of the bill before us, was merely expressing his 
own personal views and that accordingly we were to pay 
no attention to his statement’ and not to consider it as a 
statement of the government’s position. 


I shall first tell Senator Langlois that there is absolutely 
nothing in our present rules to prevent us from referring 
to the debates of the other place. If we are not doing it, it 
is just a matter of tradition. 


Second, the proposed rules which will be submitted by 
the Committee on Standing Rules and Orders will, as a 
matter of fact, have the effect of allowing senators to 
discuss the position put forward by ministers in the other 
place, because indeed we in this place should be given the 
opportunity to discuss the government’s positions. And 
those positions are indeed reflected in the statements 
made, and the positions held by its ministers. No minister, 
and especially no minister who sponsors a government 
bill, can ever contend that he speaks in his own name and 
that he is not committing the government. I entirely reject 
this assertion. 

Third, I do say we can criticize. In the present case, the 
Postmaster General resorted to blackmail, not openly but 
in what I call a subtle way. This is a well known procedure 
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to my friends of the Liberal party in Quebec. Because the 
Opposition held up the debate on this bill at the report 
stage for one sitting, for one day, they said: ‘Well, if you 
do not want to pass it, we withdraw it and you will be 
entirely responsible for the failure of the Olympic Games 
or for the increased deficit.” This attitude was obviously 
aimed at blaming the Opposition, at stirring this mentality 
existing in Quebec, cultivated by our friends, this anti- 
Conservative mentality which makes Quebecers often feel 
persecuted when the Conservatives discuss a problem con- 
cerning them more particularly. The government said: 
“You see, they are against you.” Well, it was against this 
attitude of the minister that my colleague Senator Asselin 
spoke. He had the right to do so. This attitude must be 
considered as the government’s attitude, not only as the 
position of one of its ministers. The minister made a 
mistake. He did make amends later, but only because the 
Opposition made him understand that he went too far. I 
say it again, Senator Asselin’s criticism is quite relevant 
in this regard. 


I would also like to echo an idea put forward by Senator 
Macdonald. Perhaps because of the Expo 67 experiment, 
the federal government put itself in a far too rigid situa- 
tion—when the problem of the 1976 Olympic Games 
arose—to escape the kind of criticisms mentioned by Sena- 
tor Manning. The federal government said: “You will only 
be allowed to have some revenues through the lottery, the 
sale of silver Olympic coins and government services. 
Nothing else will be done. We shall not vouch for the 
deficit.” It confined itself to a position that prevented it 
from having any control over expenses. Today, the 
expenses are here and the government has still no control 
over them. As Senator Macdonald said, the 1976 Olympic 
Games are not only for Montreal or Quebec but for all of 
Canada. Then, we should all share this responsibility. I 
suggest that the federal government revise its position, be 
less fearful than in the beginning and try to find answers 
to that deficit. 


I must admit that I am not too enthusiastic about the 
financial result of the COJO operation or about the initia- 
tives—exaggerated perhaps—of the mayor of Montreal 
and some other people. Still inflation is certainly respon- 
sible for the major part of these increases. Honourable 
senators, look at the increase in government spending 
since 1970. I am not sure that the increase in the total 
budget of the federal government for the last seven years 
is not proportional to the cost increase of the Olympic 
Games project. There might have been some exaggeration. 
These are not unpretentious games and I think that they 
might have been simpler. But keeping the initial project in 
mind, the increase is caused mostly by inflation and so it 
goes for the increase in government spending. 


@ (1510) 
Senator Langlois: And work stoppages as well. 


Senator Flynn: Strikes are certainly another factor. 
There have been some abuses, yes. But the main problem 
is the economic situation in general. The only important 
point I would like to be clear in the report is that the 
position of the Postmaster General was that of the govern- 
ment and that there was some legitimate reason to criti- 
cize it. I hope that those little faint-hearted games will not 
happen again. I for one, ever since I entered politics, have 


{Senator Flynn. ] 


often been the victim of those little games in the province 
of Quebec and here in Parliament. I am fed up and I wish 
to make that clear. 


Hon. Jean-Paul Deschatelets: Honourable senators— 


[English] 

The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honourable Senator Deschatelets speaks now, his 
speech will have the effect of closing the debate on the 
motion for second reading of this bill. 


[Translation | 


Senator Deschatelets: First of all I wish to thank hon- 
ourable senators who took part in this debate for their 
attitude towards the bill, an attitude which reveals their 
desire to ensure that the games remain on a wholly 
Canadian scale. I feel that this debate will have helped to 
clear up. many misunderstandings. I also wish to thank 
them for the support they have vouched to give this bill on 
second reading. 


At this point I should like to answer an extremely 
important question that was raised by Senator Langlois. It 
concerns the theoretical debate that was held in the Com- 
mons between the minister and the official Opposition 
about issuing two types of coins having different gold 
contents. 


The only reply I can give here is that one must keep in 
mind that the gold coin program was set up after discus- 
sions with experts on the subject. 


I have here, for instance, a document informing me that 
our country’s most important coin collectors not only 
accepted but even requested that two coins be put on the 
market—one of which would have a greater gold content 
and be reserved mainly for coin collectors. Until the last 
minute, these experts agreed. As far as I am concerned, I 
must trust them when they state that gold coins will not 
cause among the public the confusion feared by some 
honourable senators or some members of the House of 
Commons. 


In this connection, I would like to refer honourable 
senators to the statement made by Mr. Mackasey, which 
appears on page 7364 of the House of Commons Hansard of 
July 8 last, and which reads as follows: 


First, may I say that the hon. member’s point is a valid 
point. Earlier on, the hon. member said that the silver 
content is consistent and does not change. Would the 
hon. gentleman be satisfied if actually all the gold 
coin buyers around the world were assured of the 
precise quantity of gold in the coins and that it will 
not change in the issue, because the hon. member is 
making a valid point that people should know the 
quantity of gold at the time of the purchase? What I 
am suggesting is a compromise. We are quite prepared 
to state openly and officially before the coins go on 
sale the quantity of gold in the two different coins. 


I also refer honourable senators to page 7366 of Hansard 
of the same date, to another statement made by Mr. Mack- 
asey which reads as follows: 


In answer to the hon. member for Rocky Mountain 
(Mr. Clark) I repeated that I am quite prepared to 
state consistently the amount of gold in the two coins. 
The problem is this: precisely when do we know the 
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price at which we buy gold? That is the reason I need 
flexibility until we buy that gold. 


Would the hon. member accept the statement that 
the amount of gold in the coins would be clearly 
spelled out before they are put on sale, the moment we 
have firmly established the price of the gold that goes 
into the coins? 


In other words, I think, honourable senators, we should 
trust the minister in this very specialized area, and if you 
are interested I can give you here the differences, at least 
in appearance, between the two coins. 


For instance, in the diameter of the coins, the 14-carat 
coin, which is the one containing a quarter ounce of gold, 
is 1.1 inches while the 22-carat coin is 1 inch in diameter. 


As for the thickness, the 14-carat coin will be .67 inch 
while the 22-carat coin will be .75 inch. 


As for the finish, the 14-carat coin will be less shiny, 
while the other coin will receive a more elaborate finish 
which means the design stands out more clearly. 


There will be another difference: the coin containing a 
quarter ounce of gold will have little dots all around the 
rim, the same as on a penny piece; the other coin will not 
feature such dots. 

I think we can trust the statements which have been 
made not only by the minister, for in this area I happen to 
have more confidence in experts than in ministers, this 


_ being a highly specialized field, and I remind you this 


program is the result of consultations. Let us hope it will 
be as successful as we wish it to be. 


Now, honourable senators, during my comments I raised 
the question as to whether or not the bill should be 
referred to a committee. Because it is agreed there may be 
a deficit or a gap between revenues and expenses since the 
gold coin program will not cost the federal government a 
penny—I do not personally think it would be advisable to 
refer the bill to committee. 


I am at your disposal, honourable senators, and if some 
of you believe this would be advisable, then I shall move 
accordingly. May I have an idea of your opinions? 

[English] 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


Senator Deschatelets moved that the bill be referred to 
the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce. 


Motion agreed to. 


PRIVATE BILL 
ROYAL CANADIAN LEGION—SECOND READING 
The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 


motion of Senator Carter for second reading of Bill S-28, 
respecting the Royal Canadian Legion. 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, yester- 
day in his introduction Senator Carter gave a very inter- 
esting history of different organizations that had merged 


to form what is now known as the Royal Canadian Legion. 
There was one organization that existed here on Parlia- 
ment Hill following World War I, and that was the Asso- 
ciation of World War I Veterans in Parliament. Its mem- 
bership included such people as the late Senator Brooks, a 
former government leader in this chamber; Senator Mac- 
donald, who was later Lieutenant Governor of Ontario; 
and Senator White, a former Speaker of this chamber. 
Moreover, I believe we still have in this chamber one 
member of that organization. 


@ (1520) 


Immediately following World War II the Royal Cana- 
dian Legion, taking advantage of the experience learned 
in re-establishing veterans after World War I, began to 
draw up its own Veterans Charter. As Senator Carter 
indicated, many of its suggestions were accepted and 
became law. However, the Legion’s work did not cease in 
the immediate post-war years. Since 1945 the Legion has 
always been most active in presenting to the government 
suggestions for improving veterans legislation. 


One branch of the Legion which I often visit claims that 
it was the first branch to propose the war veterans allow- 
ance program, and that that program was approved by the 
other branches, then by the provincial command and the 
Dominion command, which in turn presented it to the 
federal government, at which point the proposal was 
accepted and became law. That program has been of great 
benefit to a good many Canadian veterans. 


Senator Carter yesterday referred to the fact that the 
Legion has assisted in youth programs. and while we were 
debating the Olympic coin bill I thought that perhaps 
many of the youngsters representing Canada in the Olym- 
pics probably received their first professional training 
through programs initiated by the Royal Canadian Legion. 
I might add that the branches of the Legion did this 
without trying to sell any product on television, or any- 
thing of that nature. They did it because they were inter- 
ested in youth. 


Bill S-28 is referred to in some Legion circles as the 
winding-up bill. That does not mean that the Legion is 
going out of existence. Far from it. However, it does face a 
problem due to the age of its members. The average World 
War I veteran is now 81 years of age. The average World 
War II veteran is now 61 years of age. The executive 
council of the Legion has recognized that problem, and has 
had for some time a legislative committee working on it. 
In the near future a great many small branches will have 
to close because the membership will drop below the 
minimum allowed. 


The legislative committee has worked for many years, 
and has spent a great deal of time drafting the proposed 
amendments to the act. I may question one or two of the 
amendments, but I would not wish to detract from the 
excellent work the committee has done. 

In my opinion subclause (2) of clause 4 of the bill is 
rather negative. It states: 

Upon the winding up or dissolution of any branch, 
the property of that branch shall not be distributed to 
or for the benefit of the members thereof. 
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But it gives no direction as to where the funds should go. 
It is my understanding that the funds will, by Legion 
by-laws, be placed in trust for a period of years until it is 
felt that there is no longer any hope of revitalizing the 
particular branch, and that then the moneys will pass to 
the provincial command. I am certain that may cause 
much bitterness in many of the smaller branches, which 
feel that they have worked hard to pay off the mortgages 
on their Legion homes and, consequently, should have 
more direction in respect of leaving those funds in their 
community. They may wish to leave the funds for scholar- 
ship purposes or something of that nature. 


Incidentally, honourable senators, you might be inter- 
ested to know that the Legion gives out a great many 
scholarships each year. In any event, I can just hear a 
great many Legion members saying that the provincial 
command has no right to take their money. 


Clause 5(2) introduces a new aspect in the legislation, 
and that is that a branch wishing to mortgage its property 
or lease its property must receive approval in writing from 
the provincial command. Here again I feel that there may 
be a great many complaints at the so-called grass roots 
level. Obviously, if a particular branch wishes to lease its 
building it will take the attitude that its members have 
paid for the building and it is theirs, and why should they 
have to request approval from someone else. 


Furthermore, many branches are now acquiring prop- 
erty, shorefront property or lakefront property, for use by 
their members and their families. In order to acquire that 
property they often mortgage their buildings. I would not 
wish to be a member of a provincial executive which 
refused a branch permission to mortgage its property so 
that it could enter into an activity of that nature. Quite 
often the branch that possesses a mortgage is the most 
active, because its members feel they must work to pay off 
that mortgage. Indeed, I have often noticed that once a 
Legion branch burns its mortgage the interest in the 
branch deteriorates. 


It is my understanding, honourable senators, that this 
bill, by our rules, must go to a committee, and that there 
will be representatives of the Legion appearing before that 
committee. I am sure you will find them quite willing and 
able to answer any questions you might wish to ask. 


Hon. Chesley W. Carter: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honourable Senator Carter speaks now, his speech 
will have the effect of closing the debate on the motion for 
second reading of this bill. 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, I thank Senator 
Phillips for his constructive contribution to this debate. I 
was particularly impressed by his allusion to the debate 
on the Olympic coins, and the likelihood that many of the 
athletes participating in the Olympics next year would 
probably have received their initial training through pro- 
grams initiated by the Royal Canadian Legion. He drew 
attention to the connection between the Olympic Games 
and the Royal Canadian Legion sports training program 


{Senator Phillips. ] 


because, as he said, many of the Canadian contestants in 
the games will no doubt have benefited directly from that 
program. I think it is very useful to have that point on the 
record. 
@ (1530) 


Senator Phillips raised several other very valid points, 
and I do not pretend that I can deal with them adequately 
at this time. This bill must go to a committee, and I plan to 
move that it be referred to a committee as soon as it is 
given second reading. 


With respect to clause 4(2), which, as he said, is couched 
in negative terms, it merely prohibits any of the property 
of the branch being distributed to or for the benefit of the 
members. The principle is that when a branch is wound up 
the members should not be permitted to dispose of the 
property and divide it among themselves. Actually it is the 
property of the branch, and really the property of the 
previous members. The branch may have had 100 mem- 
bers, and then seen that membership dwindle down to 10 
to 12, or insufficient to carry it on. It is not fair that those 
10 or 12 should then divide the proceeds among them- 
selves, when they really belong to a much larger group. 


The other point is with respect to branches obtaining 
permission from the provincial command to dispose of 
their property. There are two reasons for this. One is to 
exercise some control over branches to ensure that they 
will not become overburdened with debt which they are 
not able to handle. The second concerns the qualification 
that the branch must get permission “except in the ordi- 
nary and usual course of its activities.” I made inquiries as 
to what that phrase meant, and I was told that it would 
depend on the by-laws of the particular branch. All 
by-laws of provincial commands are governed by the 
by-laws of Dominion command—which is the Dominion 
convention, the ultimate authority. Similarly, branch 
by-laws must conform to the provincial command by-laws. 
Within that framework there is some latitude for varia- 
tion. It does not necessarily mean that every branch would 
have to get permission. It would vary with the by-laws. 


The general purpose of the bill is to provide an orderly 
way of winding up the affairs of a branch or a command 
when it can no longer exist, and to provide for the ordi- 
nary disposal of the assets or property of such a branch or 
command. I think that covers the point raised by Senator 
Phillips. 

I realize my answers are far from adequate, but a much 
more detailed explanation can be received when we con- 
sider the bill in committee. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, may I ask Sena- 
tor Carter a question? Have all the provincial branches 
agreed to this bill? 


Senator Carter: Yes. These amendments were all 
approved at the last Dominion convention of the Royal 
Canadian Legion. That convention was made up of dele- 
gates from all branches in the country. So the amendments 
have been approved by representatives of all the branches 
that comprise the Canadian Legion. 


Senator Grosart: Have they been approved specifically 
by the branches? In other words, has a draft of this bill 
been sent to each branch, and has each branch replied that 
it approved? 
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Senator Carter: I cannot really say that. If you are 
asking whether, after the Dominion command approved it, 
they sent it back to the branches for approval, I can say I 
inquired about that and was told that that was unneces- 
sary because, they said, the branches represented at the 
convention gave approval, and under the act the Dominion 
command is the ultimate authority and so referral back to 
branches was not necessary. 


Senator Grosart: It would be necessary, obviously, if 
any branch disagreed. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


Senator Carter moved that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and 
Science. 


Motion agreed to. 


SUSPENSION OF RULE 95 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(a), I move, second- 
ed by Senator Laird, that rule 95, whereby a private bill 
originating in the Senate shall not be considered until 
after one week from the date of referral, be suspended 
with respect to Bill S-28, intituled: ‘An act respecting the 


’ Royal Canadian Legion”. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is there 
unanimous consent? 


Senator Grosart: No. 


Senator Flynn: I think leave is being asked at this time 
to suspend rule 45, and not rule 95. When the motion is 
put, it will be up to the Senate to decide whether it is 
willing to suspend rule 95, which is something different. I 
think the question now concerns rule 45. I would grant 
leave to suspend rule 45, but not yet to suspend rule 95. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The motion refers to rule 95. 


Senator Flynn: No, no. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The first question is whether the 
Senate is granting leave for the presentation of this 
motion at this time. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Carter, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Laird, that rule 95, whereby a private bill 
originating in the Senate cannot be considered by a com- 
mittee until after one week from the date of referral, be 
Suspended in relation to Bill S-28, intituled an act respect- 
ing the Royal Canadian Legion. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 


Senator Grosart: No. Honourable senators, the difficul- 
ty here is that under our rules the motion itself appears to 
be out of order. Rule 88 says: 


A motion for the suspension of the rule upon any 
petition for a private bill— 


And this is a motion on a petition for a private bill— 
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—shall not be in order, unless such suspension has 
been recommended by the Committee on Standing 
Rules and Orders. 


@ (1540) 


So far as I know there has been no indicaticn to the 
Senate that such recommendation has been received from 
that committee. Perhaps the mover of the motion will 
comment on that. 


Senator Carter: I realize that Senator Grosart is an 
expert on the rules, and I certainly am not. I sought advice 
on this matter, and the only advice I was given was that 
the rules required that the consideration of this bill, which 
is a private bill originating in the Senate, by a committee 
be deferred for one week after referral. In other words, the 
committee could not meet until the expiry of a week after 
the bill had been referred to it. I have made other in- 
quiries, and was told that there are precedents for this. 
There have been occasions when rule 95 has been 
suspended. 


I would plead with honourable senators to give serious 
consideration to this, because there is a time factor 
involved in the passage of this bill. The fact that this bill 
is presented to the Senate at such a late date is not the 
fault of the Royal Canadian Legion. Their petition was 
presented to our Law Clerk’s office on November 15, 1974. 
That is many months ago. As late as March I was in touch 
with the office of the Law Clerk, trying to get this matter 
expedited, but the illness of the Law Clerk and the extra 
work that has been placed on his assistant have made it 
impossible to have the bill prepared until now. If the 
committee is not permitted to consider it until after a 
week has passed then probably it will not consider it until 
after Parliament reassembles in October. If Parliament 
reassembles about the middle of October, we shall prob- 
ably need a week to get the committee together, and it is 
very likely that another week will pass before we can send 
the bill to the other place. 


Senator Flynn: The question is not whether you are 
right in what you are saying, but whether the Senate can 
suspend rule 88, which is formal. It seems to me that it 
cannot, if the rule applies at this stage. That is the only 
point that is being debated at this time. What you are 
saying now may be applicable to the substance of the 
motion, but the point of order raised by Senator Grosart is 
only as to whether, under rule 88, we can give you leave to 
suspend rule 95. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps I could add, so that Senator 
Carter will not be too frustrated in the matter, that I have 
every sympathy with the substance of the bill and with his 
desire to get it through. I must say, however, that I am 
shocked to be told that a petition was presented to the 
officials of the Senate on November 15, 1974, and that the 
bill does not come before us until Parliament is about to 
recess for the following summer. I would certainly com- 
mend to the Leader of the Government that this be looked 
into. 


The reasons given do not make one bit of sense to me. 
There has been sickness, and there has been work, but to 
say that, knowing these rules and knowing the problem 
here, the officials of this chamber could not get this 
petition to us before now is simply unacceptable. 
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Senator Flynn: It is not the responsibility of the leader. 


Senator Grosart: I am not saying whose responsibility 
it is, but I would suggest that the responsibility of the 
leader in the matter as it now stands, since he is con- 
cerned with the efficiency of the operations of the Senate, 
is to find out why this has happened. 


Having said that, I must also say that I am very sympa- 
thetic with Senator Carter’s desire to get this bill through, 
and I would like to point out that there is a very easy way 
out for him. Rule 88, if I am right, says that unless such 
suspension has been recommended by the Committee on 
Standing Rules and Orders, the suspension cannot be 
granted. 

It may be thought that I am being too strict in my 
interpretation of our rules, but this happens to be a very 
important rule. Its purpose is to prevent a private bill 
going through the Senate while someone who may be 
affected by it does not know what is happening. That is 
why I asked the question about the branches. The answer 
given was generally satisfactory. On the other hand, Sena- 
tor Phillips has suggested that there may be branches— 
that is, there may be persons—affected by this bill who 
may not agree with some of the amendments. He suggest- 
ed that they be given the opportunity to come before the 
committee. 

That is really another matter. That is a matter for the 
Committee on Standing Rules and Orders to decide. I 
therefore suggest that, because of the importance of main- 
taining this rule of deferring a private bill for one week, 
Senator Carter might now wish to ask that the Committee 
on Standing Rules and Orders be called—which can be 
done at almost any time—and, if that committee agrees, 
then rule 88 would not be an obstruction to consideration 
of the bill by committee in less than a week. 


Senator Langlois: In speaking to this point of order, I 
might be accused of interpreting rule 88 too restrictively, 
but I doubt that rule 88 applies to the present situation. It 
reads as follows: 


A motion for the suspension of the rules upon any 
petition for a private bill shall not be in order, unless 
such suspension has been recommended by the Com- 
mittee on Standing Rules and Orders. 


We are now past the petition stage, and are on second 
reading of the bill. 


Senator Grosart: The petition is still before us. 
Senator Langlois: The bill is before us, not the petition. 
Senator Grosart: The petition is before us. 


Senator Langlois: If my honourable friends refer to rule 
87, they will see that the examiner of the petition has to 
report to the Rules Committee. This will explain why we 
have rule 88, which says that we cannot suspend this 
examination by the Rules Committee without that com- 
mittee’s permission. I think that is the correct way to 
interpret rule 88. I have a serious doubt about my friend’s 
interpretation of rule 88. I am inclined to believe that rule 
88 does not apply to the present situation. 


Senator Grosart: This may be so. We are, however, just 
dealing with words. 


[Senator Grosart.] 


Senator Langlois: This is a bill that we have before us, 
not a petition. 


Senator Grosart: But we are dealing with a petition 
that has now been introduced as a bill. 


Senator Langlois: We are past the petition stage. We 
are dealing with the bill itself. 


Senator Grosart: Let us not argue that. It can be taken 
both ways. I suggest the easy way out, in order to resolve 
the problem, is to have the Committee on Rules and 
Orders called to give this specific permission. 


Senator Godfrey: Honourable senators, may I say a 
word? I came to exactly the same conclusion as Senator 
Langlois. I do not think we should be establishing a 
precedent here. I am no expert on the rules, but it is 
obvious to me that rule 88 applies only to the petition 
stage, which we have now passed. We are now on the bill, 
and rule 88 does not apply. 


Senator Laird: Honourable senators, I would like to 
suggest another way out, since the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion and the Deputy Leader of the Government have 
expressed sympathy with the plight of this bill. I suggest 
that rule 3 is applicable. It reads as follows: 

Any rule or part thereof may be suspended without 
notice by leave of the Senate, the rule or part thereof 
proposed to be suspended, and the reason for the 
proposed suspension, being distinctly stated. 


That makes it subject to a condition, namely, that the 
reason be stated. That condition, I submit, has been 
fulfilled. 


Senator Grosart: As much as I would like to agree with 
Senator Laird, I think that is not a proper interpretation, 
because the issue before us is as to whether the motion to 
suspend the rule is in order. This is an entirely different 
thing. 

Rule 3, I am quite sure, does not apply here. Rule 3 
provides that if a motion is made for leave, leave can be 
given. However, rule 88, if it applies—and I suggest that it 
does, for a reason which I will indicate in a moment— 
provides that the motion cannot be made. The motion 
cannot be made, therefore rule 3 could not cover it. 

@ (1550) 


The reason I suggest that rule 88 does cover this is that 
after some discussion in the Standing Committee on 
Standing Rules and Orders I made inquiries—I am sorry 
that I cannot quote at the moment any authorities—and 
was told that this rule is specifically worded in this 
manner in order to protect rule 95. It may be, or it may not, 
that it is to protect those who might be affected by a 
private bill from the conditions of rule 95, which is for 
their protection, being waived by leave. This may be so. I 
can only say that, having raised the point of order, and if 
it is not the wish of the Senate to have a ruling on it, the 
simple way out might be for the Committee on Standing 
Rules and Orders to discuss the matter. 


I will say no more. I am in sympathy with the purpose of 
the bill, and am anxious to see it referred to committee. 
Presumably, if it did go to committee immediately, those 
branches which might be interested, and to which Senator 
Phillips has referred, could be called. I wish to make it 
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clear that I am, only raising the point that if this rule 
applies it should be followed. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I am sure there 
is general sympathy in this chamber with the desire of the 
Royal Canadian Legion, an organization which we all 
respect, to have this matter expedited. In my opinion, the 
Deputy Leader of the Opposition has certainly made a 
valid point by questioning why it has taken this length of 
time for the bill to be brought before us. I wonder whe- 
ther it might not be in the best interests of all to have an 
interpretation from the Chair as to this particular point 
raised by the honourable senator. Such a ruling may make 
it unnecessary to refer this matter to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Standing Rules and Orders. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, rule 88 
deals with a petition, whereas rule 95 refers to a bill. With 
respect to Bill S-28, the petition was read yesterday, and 
the report of the Examiner of Petitions for Private Bills 
was laid on the Table. It states that the Rules of the 
Senate were complied with by the petitioners. Then the 
bill was presented and read a first time. The Honourable 
Senator Carter’s motion is for the suspension of rule 95, 
which provides for one week’s delay before a private bill 
can be considered by a committee. 


The Honourable Senator Carter obtained leave of the 
Senate to move his motion for the suspension of rule 95, by 
authority of rule 3, which reads as follows: 

Any rule or part thereof may be suspended without 
notice by leave of the Senate, the rule or part thereof 
proposed to be suspended, and the reason for the 
proposed suspension, being distinctly stated. 


The Honourable Senator Carter then moved his motion 
and the question was put. However, if honourable senators 
wish to comment further, I will hear them and reserve my 
decision until later. If not, I rule that the Honourable 
Senator Carter’s motion which was moved, with leave, 
pursuant to rule 38, is in order. 


I therefore put the question again. 
Senator Flynn: The question has been put. 
Senator Langlois: We were on the merits. 


Senator Flynn: Her Honour the Speaker has made a 
ruling on the substance of the motion, and I do not believe 
anyone feels like appealing it. We had some doubts and 
wished to clarify the situation. 


However, on the merits I would like Senator Carter to 
assure me that he will take the necessary precautions to 
have all those interested notified of the meeting of the 
committee. I also wish him to acknowledge this responsi- 
bility to the Senate, because after all, when we give him 
leave to proceed tomorrow rather than a week from now 
we may be affecting the rights of individuals. It is his 
responsibility to assure us that no harm will result from 
the leave he seeks, and we would grant it on that 
condition. 


Senator Carter: I will give my honourable friend as 
much assurance as I can. I am not sure how much assur- 
ance he requires. If he is asking that I assure him that 
every branch in Canada will be notified, I cannot give him 
that assurance. However, I can assure him that all the 
officials interested in this bill will be notified. 
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Senator Flynn: Are you satisfied that we would not be 
taking an undue risk in doing that? 


Senator Carter:I can give you that assurance now. We 
all have laws and rules with which we do not agree, but 
we abide by them. Even if branches such as those men- 
tioned by Senator Phillips do not agree with these amend- 
ments, I must point out once more that the amendments 
have been approved by the Dominion convention, at 
which all the branches were represented and concurred. 
There is, therefore, no point in referring them back to 
someone who might disagree with them. The power of the 
Dominion convention in matters such as this is ultimate, 
and no branch can do very much about it except obey the 
rules which have been agreed upon by the majority. 


Senator Grosart: I am sure the honourable senator has 
attended conferences at which all present did not agree 
with the decision of the majority. However, I am not 
raising that point. 

Senator Perrault: We do not always agree in this 
chamber. 


Motion agreed to. 


PETRO-CANADA BILL 
SECOND READING—ORDER STANDS 
On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Cook, seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor Paterson, for the second reading of the Bill C-8, 
intituled: “An Act to establish a national petroleum 
company”’.—(Honourable Senator Grosart) 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I wish to stand 
this order until the next sitting of the Senate. I am pre- 
pared to go ahead, and wish to assure the Leader of the 
Government that I have no intention of delaying the 
discussion of this bill. I have some comments to make on it 
but, as I expect I may be called upon to say something on 
another motion today, I feel that at this moment perhaps 
discretion is the better part of valour. 


Order stands. 


CUSTOMS TARIFF, (NO. 3) 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. W. M. Benidickson moved the second reading of 
Bill C-67, to amend the Customs Tariff, (No. 3). 


He said: Honourable senators, this bill has reached us 
sooner than I think we anticipated. It was passed last 
night in the other place and, with leave, we have agreed to 
proceed with it today. 


The bill we are now looking at will implement the 
Customs Tariff changes contained in the notice of ways 
and means motion which was tabled in the House of 
Commons on budget night, June 23. The Minister of 
Finance said in his budget speech that, because of the 
multilateral trade negotiations now in progress in Geneva, 
many requests for tariff changes will have to be con- 
sidered in the course of these negotiations. He did, how- 
ever, propose about a score of tariff reductions to come 
into effect on June 24. 
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One measure which I think is of considerable and 
widespread interest is the liberalization of the so-called 
gift item. In the course of preparation of the budget, the 
minister received a number of representations requesting 
an increase in the $10 limit on gifts which could be sent 
by persons abroad to friends in Canada, or brought into 
Canada by non-residents as gifts to friends, without pay- 
ment of duties and taxes. More important, however, were 
the representations objecting to the requirement that 
duty and taxes be paid on the full value of gifts when the 
value exceeded the $10 limit, even by a small amount. In 
response to those representations, it is proposed by this 
bill to raise the present valuation limit on gifts from $10 
to $15. In the event that the value of the gift exceeds the 
new limit of $15, duty and taxes will be assessed only on 
the amount in excess of this limit. 


@ (1600) 


This may not seem to be a large increase, but it is an 
item that can be subject to some fraud. I might point out 
that the similar limit in the United States tariff is still $10. 


Continuation of the temporary duty-free entry provi- 
sions for aircraft and aircraft engines, one of the more 
important items in the appendix to the bill, and for certain 
petroleum products, is also proposed. Free entry for 
petroleum products such as gasoline, fuel oils, aviation 
and diesel fuels, for which free entry would have expired 
on October 23, 1975, will be extended until June 30, 1977. 
Aircraft and aircraft engines of types or sizes not made in 
Canada will be allowed duty-free entry for a further year 
until June 30, 1976. 


Customs duties are being eliminated in respect of a 
number of other products, either by the introduction of 
new tariff items or by the amendment of existing items. I 
know that honourable senators from some agricultural 
constituencies will have noted that duty-free entry is 
being provided for air conditioners for installation in 
combines. Also, in response to numerous representations, 
duty-free entry is being proposed for liturgical and certain 
other printed music, and for hymn books. 


As honourable senators are aware, we are generally 
obliged to go back and look at the original first reading 
text of a bill as presented in the House of Commons for 
any explanatory notes. Such explanatory notes are of 
particular value in respect of this particular bill. I note 
that honourable senators and I have just now received the 
third reading text! It is without amendment, and appears 
to be exactly the same as the first reading text, which is 
also in our desks. 


Unlike last year, the third reading text, to my gratifica- 
tion, does include an annex or schedule which reproduces, 
item-by-item, the individual items that are affected by the 
proposed changes in the last budget. Without this 


representation, or additional presentation, of the ways 
and means budget details, it is very difficult, having only 
a third reading text—as was the situation last Novem- 
ber—for honourable senators to debate and consider here 
or in committee a budget bill. However, I am gratified 
that this time—and I think perhaps it is due to the 
complaints voiced in the Committee on Banking, Trade 
and Commerce and in this chamber last year—the third 
reading text of this bill does contain a schedule with a 
copy of the details as presented in the ways and means 
budget resolutions- 
On motion of Senator Grosart, debate adjourned. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move the 
adjournment of the Senate. 


Senator Choquette: Before the Senate adjourns, might I 
ask the Deputy Leader of the Government if he has any 
information at all as to whether we will be able to adjourn 
for the summer on Friday? We seem to be going through a 
great deal of legislation rather rapidly, and I am sure we 
would all give a helping hand if we had that assurance. 
Can the Deputy Leader of the Government give us that 
assurance? 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I can inform 
you that before the Senate assembled this afternoon I had 
a discussion with the Leader of the Opposition, and he is 
just as much in the dark as I am as to when we will be 
able to adjourn for the summer. 


Senator Grosart: That is unusual. 


Senator Langlois: Hopefully, we will get the remainder 
of the legislation which is on the priority list of the 
government before the end of the week. That may mean 
that we will have to sit on Friday and Saturday in order to 
finish this week, in which case the other place would have 
to agree to sit on Saturday. 

In our discussion at noon today, the Leader of the 
Opposition and I agreed that before the doors of the 
Senate are opened for tomorrow’s sitting we will have a 
free discussion on this subject, at which time we might 
perhaps be able to make a decision in the light of events as 
they will be known to us then. 


Senator Grosart: Does the Deputy Leader of the Gov- 
ernment have information that we will have the necessary 
facts from the other place? 


Senator Langlois: I said “hopefully.” I cannot go any 
further than that. 


Senator Grosart: Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 


Ser 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—MESSAGE FROM COMMONS 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that Bill C-70, to amend the Public 
Service Staff Relations Act, had been referred to the 
Special Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations 
in the Public Service. 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Clarke (Vancou- 
ver Quadra) had been substituted for that of Mr. Dinsdale 
on the list of members appointed to serve on the Special 
Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in the 
Public Service. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL COMMISSION 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that mes- 
sages had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Stewart (Coch- 
rane) had been substituted for that of Mr. Corbin, and 
that the name of Mr. Saltsman had been substituted for 
that of Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre) on the list 
of members appointed to serve on the Special Joint Com- 
mittee on the National Capital Region. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Army Benevolent Fund Board, includ- 
ing its accounts and financial statements certified by 
the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1975, pursuant to section 13 of the Army Benevo- 
lent Fund Act, Chapter A-16, R.S.C., 1970. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


FOURTH REPORT OF SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE TABLED 


Senator Buckwold, Joint Chairman of the Special Joint 
Committee of the Senate and House of Commons on 


Employer-Employee Relations in the 
tabled its fourth report as follows: 


Wednesday, July 16, 1975. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and of 
the House of Commons on Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions in the Public Service has the honour to present 
its fourth report as follows: 


Pursuant to the Order of Reference of the House of 
Commons of Tuesday, July 15, 1975, the committee has 
examined Bill C-70, intituled: ““An Act to amend the 
Public Service Staff Relations Act” and has agreed to 
report it without amendment. 


Public Service, 


A copy of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence 
relating to this bill (Issue No. 41) is appended. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Sidney L. Buckwold, 
Joint Chairman. 


OLYMPIC (1976) ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Macnaughton, Acting Chairman of the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, 
reported that the committee had considered Bill C-63, to 
amend the Olympic (1976) Act, and had directed that the 
bill be reported without amendment. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Deschatelets: With leave, I move third reading 
of the bill now. 


Senator Flynn: Is there any special reason for moving 
third reading now? 


Senator Deschatelets: No. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The house has heard the motion. 
Is there unanimous consent? 


Senator Flynn: If it will start the processing of the 
minting of the gold coins, I will give leave. 


Senator Perrault: All that glitters is not gold. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Is there unanimous consent? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


PRIVATE BILL 
ROYAL CANADIAN LEGION—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Carter, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Health, Welfare and Science, reported that the 
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committee had considered Bill S-28, respecting the Royal 
Canadian Legion, and had directed that the bill be report- 
ed without amendment. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate, I move that the bill be read the third time now. 


Senator Flynn: It is, of course, very difficult to treat 
this bill otherwise than we treated the previous one, but I 
should like to have put on record that the reason for 
giving leave at this time is so that the bill can go to the 
other place and any omission on our part can be corrected. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is there unanimous consent, 
honourable senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, I should like to 
take a minute of your time to express my thanks and 
appreciation to all senators, with a special word of thanks 
to Senator Flynn and our friends in the loyal Opposition, 
for their assistance and cooperation in expediting the 
passage of this bill. 

I should also like to take advantage of this opportunity 
to correct a statement I made yesterday, which is to be 
found at page 1207 of Hansard. At that time I said: 

The fact that this bill is presented to the Senate at 

such a late date is not the fault of the Royal Canadian 

Legion. Their petition was presented to our Law 

Clerk’s office on November 15, 1974. 
I find that the reference to that date is not completely 
accurate. The petition was signed on November 15. What 
was presented to the Law Clerk’s office on that date was a 
preliminary draft of the amendments, which was present- 
ed to the Law Clerk for his comments, which he gave at 
that time. The amendments were then advertised, in 
accordance with rule 86, and the petition was actually 
filed with the Senate on May 28, 1975, not on November 15, 
1974, as I stated yesterday. 

Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


@ (1410) 


AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Argue, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, reported that the committee had 
considered Bill C-50, to amend the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion Act, and had directed that the bill be reported without 
amendment. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Greene: With leave, now. 


Senator Flynn: Is there any good reason? 


{Senator Carter.] 


Senator Greene: I might point out to my honourable 
friends opposite that Senator Macdonald, in his very help- 
ful and constructive speech on behalf of Her Majesty’s 
loyal Opposition on second reading of this bill, indicated— 
and I believe he was speaking for his party—that they 
were willing to pass it without its going to committee, 
which meant it would have been passed yesterday. On this 
side we felt that it would only be right that the bill go to 
committee, to give the Opposition and anyone else who 
wished to have a say an opportunity to examine the bill in 
further detail. The committee met yesterday. Her Majes- 
ty’s loyal Opposition was ably represented there by Sena- 
tor Haig. It seems to me that in keeping with the spirit of 
Senator Macdonald’s speech on second reading, Her 
Majesty’s loyal Opposition indicated they wished the bill 
passed as summarily as possible. That is why I am taking 
the opportunity of asking leave at this time, so that it 
might be passed now, in accordance with what was 
requested by Her Majesty’s loyal Opposition on second 
reading, as well as the wish on this side. 


Senator Flynn: I am in a good mood today; leave is 
granted. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is there 
unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


AGRICULTURE 


CROP INSURANCE PROGRAMS—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
PRESENTED AND PRINTED AS APPENDIX 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, some time ago the 
Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture undertook a 
study of crop insurance programs. This study is still going 
on, but in order to keep the Senate informed and in order 
to make possible some interim recommendations, I have 
the honour to present, in English and in French, the report 
of the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture on crop 
insurance programs. I would ask that the report be printed 
as an appendix to the Debates of the Senate and to the 
Minutes of Proceedings of the Senate of this day and form 
part of the permanent records of this House. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it 
agreed? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

(For text of report see appendix A, pp. 1227-1229.) 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Argue moved that the report be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for consideration at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Macdonald, with leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 45(1) (i), moved: 
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That the name of the Honourable Senator Quart be 
substituted for that of the Honourable Senator Mac- 
donald on the list of senators serving on the Special 
Joint Committee on the National Capital Region; and 


That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that House accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, at this stage I 
should like to inform the Senate that later on I will seek 
leave to revert to Notices of Motions in order to move the 
adjournment motion after due consideration has been 
given to the exchanges which took place between the 
leaders of this house before the doors were opened this 
afternoon. I hope to receive further information from the 
other. place with respect to the possibility of adjourning 
this session next week. 


SMALL FARMS DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


NUMBER OF LOANS APPROVED FOR PROVINCES—COMMENT 
ON ANSWER TO QUESTION 


Senator Michaud: Honourable senators, I wish at this 
time to express my thanks to the Honourable Leader of 
the Government for providing the Senate with the statis- 
tics I had requested with respect to the number of applica- 
tions under the Small Farms Development Program 
approved for each province to June 30, 1975. These statis- 
tics can be found at page 1198 of yesterday’s Debates of the 
Senate, July 16, 1975. 


I should like now to comment briefly on those statistics. 
The Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture, as hon- 
ourable senators will recall, met in Moncton, New Bruns- 
wick, on June 13 and 14, 1973, to resume its study of 
certain aspects of agricultural problems in Eastern 
Canada. At the opening of the proceedings, the Chairman, 
the Honourable Senator Argue, made the statement that 
the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture would 
consider the matter of marginal, submarginal and aban- 
doned farm lands in Eastern Canada, noting in particular 
the situation in Kent County, New Brunswick. 


In the light of those statistics, which have now been 
published, one thing is clear: the agricultural problem as it 
concerns small farms in New Brunswick, and in Kent 
County particularly, is far from being solved. Further 
inquiries into the matter have revealed that, out of the 
total of 117 applications registered at the different offices 
of the Farm Credit Corporation in New Brunswick since 
the inception of the Small Farms Development Program, 
only 12 have been registered at the Moncton office. When 
one realizes, however, that the Moncton office serves both 
the Kent County and the eastern New Brunswick area, it 
becomes obvious that the situation which these figures 
reveal will undoubtedly stimulate a further investigation 
into the matter by the Standing Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, since it will no doubt wish to learn why this 
legislative measure is not producing in the Atlantic prov- 
inces, generally, the results anticipated when the measure 
was adopted by Parliament in 1972. 


@ (1420) 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I did not inter- 
vene when Senator Michaud said that he would make 
some comments on the answer, out of respect to him and 
his interest in that particular subject. However, so that 
what has just happened will not be regarded as a prece- 
dent, I would like to draw the attention of the Senate to 
rule 32, which reads: 


A debate shall not be in order on a mere interroga- 
tion, but brief explanatory remarks may be made by 
the senator making the interrogation and by the sena- 
tor answering the same. Observations upon any such 
answer shall not be allowed. 


My understanding is that that does apply to the ques- 
tion period. Again, I apologize to Senator Michaud, 
because I respect him greatly and it is possible, when we 
look again at our rules, that it may be decided that mere 
interrogation might refer to something other than the 
question period. 


THE SENATE 
UNIFORMS OF PROTECTIVE STAFF—FURTHER QUESTION 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, on Wednesday, 
July 9, I drew attention to the fact that the members of 
our protective staff were still wearing their winter uni- 
forms, and I asked the Leader of the Government whether 
something might be done to permit them to wear their 
summer uniforms. I was pleased to be informed at that 
time that the leader had already raised this question on 
his own initiative. In any event, I recall that when I raised 
the question in the house there was. some general 
applause. I took it that it was the feeling of honourable 
senators that our protective staff should be allowed to 
wear their summer uniforms and not be kept in stifling 
winter garb until one of them dropped dead of a heart 
attack. We might then all of a sudden decide that some- 
thing should have been done about it. 


I see that Senator Greene is wearing his summer tunic 
this afternoon, and I congratulate him for it. Sometimes I 
wonder who runs the Senate. I think the senators should 
run the Senate, and it is my feeling that senators want 
their protective staff treated humanely and that they be 
allowed to dress in their summer uniforms. I want to 
inform the house that unless action is taken at an early 
date I am going to formally move in this chamber that the 
Senate issue such instructions. 


Senator Choquette: Hear, hear. 


Senator Perrault: I assure honourable senators that 
conversations have been held on this particular subject, 
which was a commitment I believe I gave on Wednesday, 
July 9. At the same time, I would like to suggest that in 
any institution of this kind—and I am not speaking only 
about those who serve us so well on the protective staff— 
there has to be a standard of dress and decorum estab- 
lished, and I am one who believes that certain standards 
are necessary in Parliament, both in the Senate and in the 
other place. There are established standards of dress and 
decorum in similar institutions in our country. They are a 
part and parcel of the traditions of these institutions. I 
think, however, that common sense should prevail when 
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conditions clearly point to the desirability of flexibility in 
regulations of any kind. 


Senator Argue: I would point out that the members of 
the House of Commons protective staff have been in their 
light uniforms for many weeks, and I cannot see that it 
takes anything away from the decorum of the other place. 


Senator Perrault: There is some difference between the 
functions and duties of the two protective staffs, but I 
want to assure the Senate that conversations have been 
held on the matter. 


Senator Choquette: Summer will be over before the 
conversations are over. 


Senator Perrault: Perhaps we will be discussing then 
whether they should be allowed to wear their overcoats 
when winter comes. 


FEDERAL-PROVINCIAL FISCAL ARRANGEMENTS 
ACT, 1972 


BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


Senator Langlois moved the third reading of Bill C-57, 
to amend the Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements Act, 
1972. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


CUSTOMS TARIFF, (NO. 3) 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Benidickson for the second reading of 
Bill C-67, to amend the Customs Tariff, (No. 3). 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, Senator 
Benidickson has given us as detailed an explanation of 
this bill as we need for present purposes. It is essentially a 
customs tariff housekeeping bill in that it deals with 14 
tariff items as set out in the schedule. None of them 
represents in any way a very important change in the 
tariff, the majority merely continuing existing free entry 
already granted on a temporary basis for various reasons, 
but mainly because they are products that are not made in 
Canada. Therefore, these continuations of free entry are 
temporary so that the Minister of National Revenue will 
have an opportunity at any given time to change the 
category if it appears that a competitive item is being 
made in Canada. 


It may interest honourable senators to know that cus- 
toms tariff and excise revenues still constitute a substan- 
tial part of the income of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 
Excise duties and revenues last year brought in $749 mil- 
lion, and customs import tariffs brought in $1.81 billion, 
making a total of $2.5 billion, which is no small part of the 
total revenues of the federal government. I say that 
because it is sometimes assumed that the result of excise 
duties and customs tariffs is the protection of industry in 
Canada, although that, of course, is one of its main 
purposes. 


The largest item here deals with aircraft and aircraft 
engines, with imports amounting to about $400 million. 
These aircraft and aircraft engines are of types and sizes 


{Senator Perrault. ] 


that are not made in Canada. This free entry has been 
granted since 1952, and has been continued for the reasons 
I have just indicated. The present free entry expired on 
June 30 last year, and was not renewed because of the 
defeat of the government on its budget at that time, but it 
has been carried on by means of remission of duties by 
Order in Council. It was renewed in the budget of Novem- 
ber 18 to continue until June 30, 1975. So that in passing 
this bill we will be authorizing the government to permit 
continued free entry for these items. 


Then there are some of the usual motherhood items— 
free entry of various religious publications, hymn books, 
liturgies, and so on. There is a group of petrochemical 
items—gas (aviation), gas (light, heating, diesel), 
petroleum feedstocks, heavy fuels, and so on. The importa- 
tion of these items, which last year came to a value of $160 
million, is continued as free entry. 


Then there are farm items which Senator Benidickson 
called attention to. There is provision for air conditioners 
for farm combine harvesters, on the very sound ground 
that air conditioners for farm tractors are already 
entry-free. 


As a gesture to the print media, polymer plates for 
letterpress printing will in future be granted free entry, at 
least until next year. At the moment these are not made in 
Canada, and the request for this exemption comes from 
the Canadian Daily Newspapers Association. It is interest- 
ing to note that this application was opposed by the 
manufacturers of a different type of plate, namely, that 
which is used in offset printing. The government, how- 
ever, has granted free entry for the time being on the 
grounds that this particular type of letterpress plate is not 
made in Canada. 


@ (1430) 


Senator Benidickson drew particular attention to the 
increase in the value of gifts permitted to be received by 
Canadians, usually by mail and sometimes brought in by 
non-residents. This increase, Senator Benidickson told us, 
is from $10 to $15. This may not sound like a huge increase, 
but we are told there is a very good reason why it is not 
higher. The reason why Canadians are not permitted to 
receive gifts from abroad to the value of more than $15 
without paying duty is that if this amount was raised 
substantially it would possibly give rise to many abuses. 


A second change has been made here. At present, if a 
gift item valued at more than $10 is received, the duty is 
assessed on a total value and not merely on the overage. 


This is to be corrected in respect of the increased value 
of $15, but it does not apply, I regret to say, to alcohol and 
tobacco products. 


That is about all there is to the bill. I thank Senator 
Benidickson for giving me access to some facts that made 
it unnecessary for me to ask some detailed questions 
which I might otherwise have asked. All the items are 
covered by a ways and means motion introduced in the 
other place on mini-budget night. 


Senator Benidickson has asked whether we on this side 
of the house consider it necessary for the bill to go to 
committee. I would think not. I am authorized to say that 
so far as we are concerned we do not feel it is necessary 
for this bill to go to committee. 


_ 
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Hon. W. M. Benidickson: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if Senator Benidickson speaks now, his speech will have 
the effect of closing the debate on the motion for second 
reading of this bill. 


Senator Benidickson: Honourable senators, I will 
merely point out, as I did yesterday, that the list of items 
affecting our tariffs by reason of this bill is unduly slen- 
der this year, largely due to the fact that discussions are 
going on at present on a multilateral basis at Geneva. 
There are just about a score of alterations at this time. 


I have had some experience with bills of this type over a 
great number of years. I am concerned about them, and 
pay some attention to them. I do not find anything con- 
troversial about this one, and I am glad to hear Senator 
Grosart say, on behalf of the official Opposition, that he 
does not feel it necessary this year to refer the bill to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Com- 
merce, which I believe dealt with all budget bills last year. 
If that is the wish of honourable senators, I will not, of 
course, make the usual motion. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Benidickson: Honourable senators, in view of 
the unusual situation existing because of the approach of 
the summer recess, if it is your wish to report the passing 
of this bill promptly to the other house, I will move, with 
leave, that it be read the third time now. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, in view of the 
atmosphere prevailing, I see no alternative but for us on 
this side of the house to agree. I would like to make the 
caveat that I do not want this to be regarded as a prece- 
dent, particularly in respect of the bill that might shortly 
follow this one on the Order Paper. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is there 
unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


PETRO-CANADA BILL 
SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Monday, July 14, the debate 
on the motion of Senator. Cook for second reading of bill 
C-8, to establish a national petroleum company. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators will, I am 
sure, recognize the reason why I am rising a second time 
on a bill in the same day. I may, in fact, be required to 
speak a third time today on another motion. 


Senator Choquette: We always like to hear you. 


Senator Grosart: The heat is on, in more ways than one 
at the present time, and I am sure honourable senators 
will forgive me for trespassing on their time to the extent 
that I shall be today. 


This bill, concerning the intention to form a crown 
corporation to be known as Petro-Canada, has had a long 
and tortuous passage through the other place. In fact, it 
was introduced originally in October of last year, with 
second reading on March 12. It has been the subject of 
eight long debates and some 14 committee sessions in the 
other place. 


The sponsor of the bill, Senator Cook, quoted the minis- 
ter as saying that the bill is neither lengthy nor complex. I 
am afraid I shall have to disagree with him, because I find 
it lengthy and extremely complex. But that was not Sena- 
tor Cook’s description of the bill. I am sure he was aware 
of the danger of what we now call the Laird syndrome; 
that is, rising in the Senate and saying, “This is a simple 
bill.” That is a very dangerous thing to do. 


The more I study the bill, the more convinced I am that 
it is an absolutely unnecessary piece of legislation. There 
can be no question that the objectives, the very laudable 
objectives, of the government will not, and cannot, be 
achieved by this bill, and that those laudable objectives 
could all be achieved by a much more simple and more 
effective type of legislation. 


The bill purports to set up a proprietary crown corpora- 
tion under the schedule D classification of crown corpora- 
tions in the Financial Administration Act, with very large 
powers. This seems to be the first occasion on which we 
are being asked to approve the formation of a crown 
corporation to operate in this sphere where there is no 
question the private sector is already operating efficiently. 


To support that, I quote the minister himself, who said: 


This does not mean that the government finds that 
Canada has not been well served by private enterprise 
in the petroleum industry. Private companies, wheth- 
er Canadian or foreign-owned, have generally worked 
vigorously to develop our oil and gas resources, to 
create transportation systems for them, and to refine 
and distribute efficiently oil products. The privately 
owned Canadian oil industry has a good record of 
technical and managerial innovation. 


Yet in this climate the government has decided to inter- 
vene and form a crown corporation whose prospects could 
not be much slimmer than they are. 


The reasons given by the minister are these: 


The government does not feel assured that the pri- 
vate sector-can be relied upon to mobilize all of the 
enormous amounts of capital which will be required to 
secure energy development consonant with Canadian 
needs over the longer term. Nor can it be certain that, 
faced with attractive investment opportunities and 
geological possibilities abroad, the private oil industry 
will be able to concentrate as much effort on our own 
petroleum prospective areas over the next decades as 
our needs require. 


That is all very well, if there were some evidence produced 
by the government, or by someone on behalf of the govern- 
ment, that this is so, that this fear is grounded in any kind 
of factual background. 
® (1440) 

What is the background? Taking the last 40 years of 


operation by the private sector in this particular area, in 
30 years it has just broken even on its investment. Its 
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return after 30 years’ operation is exactly what the indus- 
try as a whole has put into oil and gas exploration, distri- 
bution, marketing, and so forth. We are faced at the 
present time with a situation where it is said that we have 
about 10 years’ supply of these resources, as we now define 
them, left. What better record could the private sector, or 
anyone else, have than that? Taking the 40-year period, in 
30 years’ operation the private sector has broken even on 
its investment, and we still have 10 years of reserves. 


The fact of the matter, of course, is that other countries 
have not done anywhere near as well, whether in the 
private or public sectors. Other countries with large poten- 
tial oil reserves are only now beginning to exploit them. In 
Canada, the private sector has done what the minister 
described as a first class job. Why is he now worrying 
about the future? Perhaps he knows things that we do not; 
if so, he has not told us. He may, of course, be relying on 
the fact that in the last year or so there has been a 
tremendous drop in the amount of drilling, and in explora- 
tion generally. The drop has been significant. Last year, 
drilling dropped by 8 per cent, and this year it is estimated 
it may drop by 25 per cent. Production last year dropped 
by 6 per cent, and this year it is estimated it may drop by 7 
per cent. 


If the government is telling us that its fears are ground- 
ed on that fact, the argument, I would have to say, falls 
flat on the ground. The only reason this situation has 
developed has been government taxation policy. I am not 
speaking of only one level of government. The federal 
government has not been behind other governments in 
taxing business for the level of exploration that seemed to 
be necessary to maintain our self-sufficiency in oil for the 
time being. It has succeeded in driving small and medium- 
sized companies, many of them Canadian, out of the coun- 
try. The rigs are still leaving the country, and that is only 
because of new government policies, particularly policies 
that have come into effect since the last full budget. 


This is not just my opinion. As good an authority as 
John Meyer, known to many of us, and not as a partisan 
observer of the economic scene, says: 


This is the ministry, after all, which largely by its own 
efforts has succeeded in bringing an early end to the 
petroleum self-sufficiency which Canadians had been 
led to believe would last indefinitely. 


For these reasons, honourable senators, I say that this 
bill is unnecessary. It will create the sixtieth crown corpo- 
ration set up by this government. Some honourable sena- 
tors may feel that a crown corporation in this field might 
be successful. However, the record of crown corporations 
clearly shows that they, by any standard, have the highest 
record of ineffectiveness among any group of 60 corpora- 
tions that you could choose. 


The total assets now of all crown corporations amount to 
over $17 billion. The return in dividends last year from all 
crown corporations amounted to $8 million, or something 
like .004 per cent. It is fair to say that not all crown 
corporations are set up with the intention of making a 
profit. However, the minister has described this bill as an 
exercise in public enterprise, and Statistics Canada, and 
others, provide the figures I have just quoted under the 
heading of “Government Enterprise.” If these are the 


{Senator Grosart.] 


results we are to look for from government enterprise in 
this field, I again say the bill is completely unnecessary. 


As I said, there are at present 60 crown corporations, and 
those 60 corporations now have 120 subsidiaries, for a total 
of 180 companies in the general category of crown corpora- 
tions. In quoting the figure of $8 million in dividends last 
year, I should mention that that includes the profit from 
such corporations as the Bank of Canada and the Canadi- 
an Wheat Board, which are not officially classified as 
crown corporations. Without those being included, the 
return would have been nil. 


I recall reading a study put out by the government in 
1973 called: “An Energy Policy for Canada—Phase 1, Vol. 
1, Analysis”, which dealt with the question: Is the crown 
corporation any part of the answer to the energy problem 
in Canada? That study was broken down into pluses and 
minuses, reasons yes, and reasons no. I, for one, and I 
know many others, certainly reached the conclusion that 
the government had decided as a result of the study in 
question that the weight came down on the “no” side. That 
study seemed to indicate that there were more reasons 
why we should not form a crown corporation in this field 
than there were reasons why we should. 


It has been said that one of the reasons for establishing 
a crown corporation in this field is so there would be a 
Canadian government presence. Of course, that presence 
is already there. The federal government has a presence in 
Panarctic and also in Syncrude, and we are told that some 
of the money that will be requested by this bill will be 
used either to take over or to increase the government’s 
participation in those companies. 


This seems much more like a straight political decision 
than .an economic one. One could understand why the 
government may have been concerned about the fact that 
it has no national energy policy. It has been talking about 
announcing one for years, but we do not have one as yet. 
One gets the impression that this bill is just window 
dressing—just a cover-up. 


It is inconceivable that Petro-Canada would have any 
success. It is inconceivable that the government even 
wants it to be successful, certainly in the short term. Why? 
The bill would authorize a government equity investment 
of $500 million in this corporation, and a debt investment 
of $1 billion. The government admits it might require $1% 
billion to make this corporation operative. Then an 
announcement was made that the government would draw 
down only $150 million a year for the first five years. 
Surely, any confession of inadequacy more than that is 
hardly needed. What will $150 million a year do to set upa 
Canadian enterprise presence in this field? 


But that was not all. The government then said, “But for 
the first year we will arrange to appropriate $50 million. 
We are not too sure about that.” And then the other day 
the government said, “No, no, $10 million is enough.” So, 
the government cut its own $50 million requirement to $10 
million. We start out with the pretense, the hoax, the 
charade of a $1% billion corporation spending $10 million 
in the first year in establishing what has been described as 
an urgent case for government intervention. What is 
urgent about it? 
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The government then admitted that it will take 10 or 15 
years to get this corporation operating. We have the evi- 
dence before us, a statement by the government itself, that 
our resources will run out in 10 years. Surely there are 
grounds for my saying that this is a hoax and a charade 
put before us for political rather than economic reasons. 


@ (1450) 


Because of government policies, the position is now such 
that Canada is the only country in the world with a 
substantial oil and gas potential where productivity has 
actually declined in the last year, and this can be tied 
clearly to this government’s meddling in something about 
which it knows little. As a matter of fact, one of the 
reasons given for this bill is that it will help the govern- 
ment to get to know something about this business. We 
already have the National Energy Board. It is a fantastic 
confession that the government needs to spend $1% billion 
in order to learn something about as important an aspect 
of the Canadian economy as this. 


The situation clearly is that the government is talking 
about moving into a void created by itself, by forcing out 
elements of the private sector, many of them Canadian, 
merely by the restraints, taxation and muddling of its 
policies in the last year or so. The reduction in productivi- 
ty in the last year as a result of this government’s actions 
is, I am told, equivalent to more than the entire capital of 
Petro-Canada. It is argued that the big five in this indus- 
try are foreign-controlled. It is quite true that that repre- 
sents 90 per cent of the control of the industry. Here again, 
as I said earlier, we need something more than the vague 
assertion of foreign control to justify any suggestion that 
Petro-Canada control will be any better. 


It has been said over and over again by leaders of the 
industry that the present climate in Canada, created by 
government—not only the federal government but other 
governments—is such as to drive out the very people we 
need to explore, to drill and to find the oil necessary to 
maintain our self-sufficiency ten years from now. The 
clear evidence, some of which I have quoted here, is that 
the government has greatly discouraged the major opera- 
tors in this respect. How often have we heard it said by 
government spokesmen that the real function of govern- 
ment is to create the climate in which the private sector 
can achieve the productivity we need to meet all claims on 
the public purse? Here is the clearest case I have ever 
encountered where the government itself has created a 
climate in which the private sector cannot produce, and 
has had to say so to the government. 


I am not one of those who say that there is never a place 
for crown corporations. There are examples of successful 
crown corporations, although not very many. I can think 
of only two or three out of the 60 that I would put in that 
category. I have examined the whole record, I shall not go 
into it now, but I point out that there is a complete record 
available of the investments, the assets, the liabilities, the 
net worth, the profits—if there are such—the returns on 
loans by the government, and the dividends. It is a dismal 
record, even for those crown corporations that were set up 
with the intention that they either pay their own way, 
carry themselves, or return a reasonable profit, because 
corporations under Schedule D of the Financial Adminis- 


tration Act are of a type, of course, which do not normally 
get their funds from annual appropriations. 


Another aspect that alarms me is that the government 
has decided to create this new crown corporation, and to 
go into the last kind of business for which the government 
should be using taxpayers’ money to this extent. This is a 
high risk venture. The minister himself agrees with that. 
He said: 


—we are going into this venture in realization of the 
fact that the hazards of exploration risk, technical and 
commercial uncertainty await the venture. 


Incredible. We are now going into a high risk business 
with taxpayers’ money. 


On another bill I said one of the things that has disap- 
pointed me about the whole government approach in this 
field is the fact that it has not up to now set aside any part 
of the revenues accruing from gas and oil production in 
Canada for further exploration. Some honourable senators 
might reply, “This bill is your answer.” It is not. What I 
was asking for on that occasion was the setting aside of 
some part of the existing revenues for that specific pur- 
pose. I suggest that if the government wished to obtain a 
restoration of exploration productivity, it could have done 
so very simply in that way. 


The industry has asked for this; provincial governments 
have asked for it. They have asked that the federal gov- 
ernment bring in legislation which, after exploring the 
matter with all those knowledgeable in the subject, will 
say, “Here is a fair price for oil, taking into account that it 
will require so much per year on a percentage basis or 
dollar basis to maintain the level of exploration that 
Canada needs.” That is all that needed to be done. Compa- 
nies in the field would have welcomed it, because they 
would have known that there was a price available to 
them, and that they were required to use a certain per- 
centage of that—a percentage that could be decided by the 
government—to continue exploration. 


The minister has made it clear over and over again that 
the main activity of Petro-Canada will be in exploration. 
One can only say, in parenthesis, “With what?” With $10 
million this year? When are they going to start? 


Rather than this bill, this strange crown corporation 
venture into a high risk field, I suggest that a much better 
alternative would be, first of all, the development of an 
overall national energy policy. There have been references 
to possible activities of Petro-Canada in atomic energy, 
with the provinces in electric energy, and so on. If they are 
going to do that, they might need to change the name from 
Petro-Can to something else. 


An indicator of the absurdity of this whole thing 
occurred to me when I read that the original name the 
government had for this corporation was “Oil-Can,” until 
somebody pointed out to them that there was a famous 
joint in Vancouver’s Gastown known as “Oil Can Har- 
ry’s.” Perhaps it is a shame they changed the name. I think 
it would be better if this bill went down into history as 
“Oil Can-Canada.” 


Senator Perrault: That is better than “Trash-Can.”’ 


Hon. Eric Cook: Honourable senators— 
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The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform honourable 
senators that if Senator Cook speaks now, his speech will 
have the effect of closing the debate on the motion for 
second reading of this bill. 


Senator Cook: Honourable senators, as I pointed out, all 
this bill does is to give Petro-Canada its charter. The 
policy and operation of Petro-Canada will always be sub- 
ject to government approval, and in the final analysis to 
Parliament itself. It must also be remembered that Parlia- 
ment will control the budget and funding of the corpora- 
tion, and there will be ample opportunities to examine and 
comment on the business of the company. 


@ (1500) 


As I have mentioned, only the future can tell whether 
the creation of a national oil company will prove to be a 
good move or a bad move. I think no good purpose would 
be served in my debating the issue further at this time. 
Even if I could convince those who oppose the bill, it 
would probably be the case that: 


He that complies against his will 
Is of his own opinion still. 


Therefore, without further ado, honourable senators, I will 
leave the fate of this bill in your capable hands. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, may I put a 
question to Senator Cook? He made what was to me a 
remarkable assertion, that the finances and operations of 
this company will be determined by Parliament. My infor- 
mation is that one of the great drawbacks of this bill is 
that this corporation is in no way subject to parliamentary 
control. Would Senator Cook give me some basis for his 
statement to the contrary? 


Senator Cook: Surely, in the final analysis it is parlia- 
mentary control. If the honourable senator refers to the 
bill, he will see a clause that provides that the corporation 
will be subject to directions. Clause 7 of the bill says: 


(2) In the exercise of its powers, the Corporation shall 
comply with such policy directions as may from time 
to time be given to it in writing by the Governor in 
Council. 


(3) Three months before the commencement of each 
financial year of the Corporation, the Corporation 
shall submit to the Minister, in such form as the 
Minister may prescribe, its capital budget for that 
financial year including therein the capital budget of 
such subsidiaries of the Corporation as the Minister 
may prescribe and setting out therein the proposed 
capital expenditures and commitments of the Corpo- 
ration and such subsidiaries. 


(4) The Corporation may submit to the Minister sup- 
plementary capital budgets in such form as the Minis- 
ter may prescribe. 


It will be seen, therefore, from those three subclauses (2), 
(3) and (4), that, first of all, the corporation has to comply 
with such instructions as may be given it by the Governor 
in Council and, which is equally important, the corpora- 
tion’s budget must receive the approval of the Governor in 
Council. 


I think the honourable senator is a capable enough 
businessman to know that the budget and expenditure of 
the corporation is the focal point, and if the budget is 


{Senator Cook.] 


subject to the approval of the Governor in Council that is, 
in effect, saying that most of the major activities of the 
corporation are subject to the approval of the government. 
That is to be taken in conjunction with subclause (2) 
which says that the corporation has to carry out such 
policy directions as may from time to time be given to it in 
writing by the Governor in Council. 


Senator Grosart: Would the honourable senator permit 
me to ask him if he is not somewhat surprised at the 
answer he gave me? Seven or eight times he referred to 
control by the Governor in Council, and three or four 
times to the Cabinet, but not once did he mention the 
word “Parliament.” 


Senator Cook: Surely the honourable senator will agree 
that the Cabinet is subject to Parliament, when it comes to 
the final analysis, and therefore my statement that the 
corporation is subject to Parliament is perfectly correct. 


Senator Grosart: It was, in the good old days. 
Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


Senator Cook moved that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce. 


Motion agreed to. 


FORESTRY 


DEVASTATION OF FORESTS OF EASTERN CANADA BY THE 
SPRUCE BUDWORM—DEBATE CONCLUDED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, July 10, the debate 
on the inquiry of Senator Burchill calling the attention of 
the Senate to acceleration in the devastation of the forests 
of Eastern Canada and adjoining areas by the ravages of 
the spruce budworm. 


[Translation | 


Hon. Jean-Paul Deschatelets: Honourable senators, I 
simply wish to say a few words about the statement of 
Senator Burchill with respect to the ravages of the spruce 
budworm. Several other honourable senators from the 
Maritime provinces also mentioned the damages in their 
provinces. I would add that several forest areas in the 
province of Quebec, including the Laurentians, have been 
hit by that disaster. 


Last October, I read in the papers an article dating back 
to July 17, 1974, according to which Dr. Samuel Singer had 
discovered a bacteria which could kill billions of young 
mosquitoes without any apparent side effect on the envi- 
ronment; that bacteria might help prevent huge devasta- 
tion. Dr. Singer added that he spotted that bacteria in 1972 
and later increased its destructive abilities through selec- 
tive breeding. He hopes to start production for commercial 
purposes within five years. Tests are now under way in 
Nigeria and will be carried on this year. 


I later was in contact with the Minister of Agriculture, 
and in a letter dated October 7, 1974, he wrote to me, and I 
quote: 


For agricultural purposes, we use a bacteria similar 
to the one mentioned in the article concerned, called 


—————— 
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Bacillus thuringiensis. It is the only bacterial agent 
produced in industrial quantities to be used legally in 
Canada. We used it in our Harrow, Ontario, research 
centre, for experiments on tobacco and cabbage bugs, 
and also in our Saint-Jean, Quebec, research centre, 
against the corn ear worm. This bacterial agent has 
remarkable insecticide properties without undesirable 
side effects on the environment. 


The Department of the Environment experimented 
with the Bacillus thuringiensis on the spruce budworm. 
Thus, in 1973, 10,000 acres of forest were treated in the 
Temiscouata area; 1,000 acres of forest were also treat- 
ed in the Macaza area in 1974. The results of those 
experiments were extremely encouraging. 


I say that, honourable senators, to stress the fact that 
the fight against the spruce budworm has now become 
scientific in nature. I am even told that the experts of the 
Department of Agriculture are using radar to study the 
movement and the natural habitat of the spruce budworm 
in order to locate them and destroy them more efficiently. 


I wanted to say that in support of the request made by 
several honourable senators that this whole question be 
looked into by our Committee on Agriculture on our 
return in the fall. I wonder if it might not be useful for the 
Chairman of our Standing Committee on Agriculture to 
get in touch with the experts of that department and ask 
them to get ready to brief us, when we come back, on the 
damage caused by the spruce budworm in Canada, the 
areas that are most severely affected, and the program the 
department intends to implement next year. 


In closing, I would like to say this: the spruce budworm 
is no longer harmful at this point in time; it has turned 
into a butterfly. However, in many places, especially in 
the Laurentians, some people take advantage of the credu- 
lous public to sprinkle properties for $50 and $100 when 
the budworm is no longer damaging trees. I have noted 
that last year the CBC aired several announcements to 
alert the public about that. I have not seen any this year. I 
hope that the CBC will again warn the public that the 
budworm is no longer harmful for the remainder of the 
year. I therefore support the request which has been made. 
I think that the Senate could play a very important role 
for the benefit of the public and our forest resources. 


@® (1510) 


[English] 

Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, on 
July 9, during the debate on Senator Burchill’s inquiry 
calling the attention of the Senate to the acceleration in 
the devastation of the forests of Eastern Canada and 
adjoining areas by the ravages of the spruce budworm, I 
undertook to obtain answers to several questions raised by 
honourable members. 


The Forestry Directorate of the Department of the Envi- 
ronment has given me background information on many 
of the items discussed. Because that information takes the 
form of a rather detailed and technical paper, I will ask 
leave to have it printed as an appendix to today’s Hansard. 
Despite its technical aspects I am sure that those con- 
cerned with this problem will find the paper of real inter- 
est. Before submitting the paper as an appendix, I should 


like to make a few remarks on the subject in summary 
form. 


First of all, the spruce budworm is a native of the 
northern evergreen forests of North America. When fir- 
spruce forests mature over large areas and the spring 
weather is warm and dry, budworm populations can 
explode to epidemic proportions within a few short years. 
Such an epidemic, if left uncontrolled, will result in exten- 
sive tree mortality after three or four years. We are now in 
the midst of such an outbreak, and I have just been 
informed by the forestry directorate that the epidemic 
presently covers 112 million acres of fir-spruce forest in 
Ontario, Quebec, the Maritimes, and Newfoundland. Thus, 
there is every reason for concern on the part of honourable 
senators, and I find it heartening that they have proceeded 
as eloquently as they have to bring the problem to the 
attention of the Senate, and, through the Senate, to the 
people of Canada. 


Incidentally, references in the discussion to “the life of 
the spruce budworm,” and “the sex life of the spruce 
budworm,” might seem humorous or facetious to some 
people, but the subject is anything but humorous. Surveys 
of tree mortality made available to me show that close to 
500 million cords of fir-spruce have been killed by the 
budworm in this century. That should have been enough 
wood to sustain the current annual harvest for 30 years in 
Eastern Canada. I hope such facts are brought to the 
attention of the people of this country through the media 
as well as through the speeches that are being made by the 
senators on this subject, because it is an alarming situa- 
tion. Of course, some of that wood killed by the budworm 
would not have been utilized, and even in the more access- 
ible areas some of it could only have been salvaged within 
two years. But, clearly, the budworm can cause serious 
setbacks to established industries, which in the case of 
New Brunswick constitute up to 20 per cent of the eco- 
nomic activity of the province. So, you can see the sub- 
stantial effect the budworm can have on the economy of 
our provinces. 


At this point I would ask that the technical paper I have 
referred to, which I think will be of real interest to 
honourable senators, and, I hope, to the people of Canada, 
be printed as an appendix to the Debates of the Senate of 
this day. It is entitled: “The Spruce Budworm Problem.” 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is 
senators? 


it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(For text of paper see appendix B, pp. 1230-1232.) 


Senator Perrault: One aspect of the problem not cov- 
ered by the paper concerns direct federal financial assist- 
ance in large-scale aerial control programs. Several mil- 
lion dollars—approximately $4.5 million—are _ spent 
annually by the federal government in research and advi- 
sory services to the provinces and industries related to 
forest pest control. A significant proportion of those funds 
is directed towards the spruce budworm, which is recog- 
nized as the major forest pest problem in Canada. 


Many aerial spray programs have been carried out since 
the passage of the Canada Forestry Act in 1949. A consid- 
erable number of those were paid for exclusively by pro- 
vincial governments, forest industries, municipalities and 
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landowners or, cooperatively, by various groupings of 
those agencies. A few control programs on federal lands 
were financed solely by the federal government. Numer- 
ous cost-sharing agreements on aerial control programs 
were entered into by the federal government with the 
provinces, at the formal request of the latter. 


Let me give you a short summary of the federal govern- 
ment money spent on various problems relating to insect 
control, particularly the problem of the spruce budworm. 
In New Brunswick, between 1953 and 1968, the federal 
government contributed $7,239,000 to control the spruce 
budworm. In 1973 the amount in New Brunswick was 
$631,000 and in 1974 $565,000. In the province of Quebec the 
spruce budworm control program received $3,487,000 in 
1973 and $2,035,000 in 1974. Also in Quebec the program to 
control the Jack-pine sawfly, another indigenous pest, 
received $94,000 in 1965 and 1967. 


I will not go through all the provinces, but just give you 
one further example. In Newfoundland in 1969 the pro- 
gram to control the hemlock looper, another perverse ally 
of the spruce budworm, received $625,000. Those federal 
funds were invested in a federal control program there. In 
British Columbia, as far back as 1957, a program to control 
British Columbia’s variation of the species, the black- 
headed budworm, received $60,000. The federal contribu- 
tion was one-third of the total cost of the agreed programs 
carried out from 1953 to 1968. 


Owing to budgetary limitations, federal financial assist- 
ance for aerial spraying operations was largely withdrawn 
from 1969 to 1972, but, as a response to continuing requests 
from provinces for assistance, the federal government 
adopted a revised policy and procedure for entering into 
cost-sharing agreements on forest insect control programs. 
The federal contribution was based on a formula which 
included a threshold value for each province, above 
which federal support was provided at an escalating rate, 
rising from 25 per cent of the first $250,000 above the 
threshold to 50 per cent of costs in excess of $1,250,000 
above the threshold. 


Due to budgetary constraints, direct federal assistance 
in sharing costs of operational control programs was ter- 
minated as of April 1, 1975. The provinces were informed 
of this decision well in advance of 1975 spray operations. 
However, at the request of the Minister of the Environ- 
ment and the Minister of Fisheries, the Honourable 
Jeanne Sauvé, a task force has been established to review 
the whole question of federal financial assistance to the 
provinces in emergency situations resulting from destruc- 
tive agents such as insects, disease and fire. The task force 
report is now in hand, and I can report that it is now 
awaiting departmental approval. I hope that out of this 
can come some constructive action to meet what appears 
to be an emergency situation. 


Senator Choquette: May I just refer to all these figures 
that we have received? We have heard about grants or 
donations by the provincial and federal governments, but 
I should think that the lumber companies, the manufac- 
turers, in all those provinces, would contribute money to 
some extent, and we have not heard those figures. Is it 
one-third: one-third, or two-thirds: one-third? Do you have 
any figures on that? 


{Senator Perrault.] 


Senator Perrault: I am unable to provide any specific 
figures on that particular aspect of the control of the 
problem, but I shall certainly undertake to try to obtain 
that information. The reference in my remarks to pro- 
grams involving landowners and various groupings of 
agencies such as municipalities and forest industries, and 
so on, very definitely suggests that there has been a 
cooperative endeavour on the part of the forestry compa- 
nies themselves, but I do not have any of the specific 
figures. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, as no other 
senator wishes to participate in this debate, this inquiry is 
considered as having been debated. 


@ (1520) 


SCIENCE POLICY 


CONSIDERATION OF FIRST REPORT OF SPECIAL SENATE 
COMMITTEE—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the first report 
of the Special Committee on Science Policy, presented in 
the Senate on Thursday, July 10, 1975. 


Hon. Maurice Lamontagne moved that the report be 
adopted. 


He said: Honourable senators who want to put my 
remarks into perspective may refer to the report I present- 
ed on July 10, which was printed as an appendix to our 
Hansard of that day, beginning at page 1171. 

[Translation] 


One of the main recommendations in the committee’s 
report is that our present mandate be terminated. Our 
mandate was to prepare a conference in which the main 
decision-makers at different levels of our national life 
would have participated. During this conference, the par- 
ticipants would have been invited to take position on the 
feasibility and, if possible, the structure and functions of 
Canadian institutions of futurology, or of organizations 
responsible on the one hand for systematically studying 
the long-term future of our country and, on the other 
hand, for circulating in a usable form, valid information 
on the future of our country, so as to improve its decision- 
making process, both in the public and the private sectors. 
[English] 

I want to stress at the outset that this report was 
adopted unanimously at a meeting which was extremely 
well attended by the members of the committee. 


When we started our work no other Canadian institu- 
tion, not even the government, was really interested in 
futures research and information, as activities essential to 
the development of what we call more and more anticipa- 
tory democracy. We, therefore, had to start from scratch. 


We did not want the proposed conference to be like so 
many others where participants go without any prelim- 
inary preparation to listen passively to a group of guest 
speakers delivering long lectures. Such meetings, as we all 
know, are most of the time futile and frustrating. We 
wanted the participants, who would have been top 
Canadian decision-makers representing the different seg- 
ments of our society, to really participate in the design of 
democratic institutions capable of helping them to invent 
the future together. This would have been an unprecedent- 
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ed event in our, history. This is why we intended to select 
these participants several months before the conference, 
and to send them well in advance a series of four working 
papers covering the main topics to be discussed. 


Such an approach required a good deal of preparatory 
work, but we believed that it was justified by the com- 
plexity and the importance of the objectives to be 
achieved. In the process, we have established contact with 
many of the best experts in the world in this field, and we 
have accumulated the most complete and up-to-date infor- 
mation on futures studies that exists in Canada. 


We have also prepared a number of background papers 
which were eventually compressed into a document en- 
titled ‘‘Managing the Future: Conference on Anticipatory 
Institutions.” It was supposed to be the first conference 
paper to be made available to the participants, and was 
intended to be a general presentation of the various topics 
to be discussed. 


This document attempts to justify the need for more and 
better futures research in Canada, and for a national 
futures information network designed to improve deci- 
sion-making in the private as well as in the public sectors. 
It describes in general terms two institutions—a Canadian 
Centre for Future Studies and a commission on the future 
called Futures Canada—which could have met these two 
needs. It presents also the format of the proposed confer- 
ence which would have considered these needs, and the 
feasibility of these institutions as means of meeting them. 


We felt that this document should be distributed pri- 
vately to a number of experts in Canada and abroad for 
comment. Most of these people have reacted favourably to 
our proposals, and have stated that the organizational 
model we were proposing would be unique in the world. I 
hope that some of my colleagues will refer to these com- 
ments during this debate. 


The government has also reacted positively, although 
perhaps too rapidly, to the substance of the message con- 
tained in our document. It has recognized the imperative 
need to bring the consideration of possible, probable and 
preferable long-term futures into the present decision- 
making process of private and public organizations 
through better research and information. The Prime Min- 
ister’s letter to me, which is partly reproduced in our 
report, clearly recognizes our concern in this area and the 
need to do something about it. 


Mr. Nixon’s letter, written when he was still Deputy 
Secretary to the Cabinet, to Dr. Carrothers, the President 
of the Institute for Research on Public Policy, makes this 
government acceptance of our main message even more 
obvious. This letter, written by Mr. Nixon, which is also 
reproduced in our report, uses the same terms and the 
same reference dates for research that we have utilized in 
our document. 


However, these two letters also reveal that the govern- 
ment has decided to assign the new functions and respon- 
sibilities described in our document to the Institute for 
Research on Public Policy on a contractual basis rather 
than wait and consult, as we were proposing to do, a 
representative group of Canadian decision-makers on 
what should be a proper institutional framework to carry 
out these activities effectively. The Prime Minister, in his 


letter to me, which was written in French at the end of 
February, says in reference to the institute: 
[Translation] 


It would seem in effect that this organization should 
initially be given the responsibility of the important 
tasks which you have so well defined. 

[English] 

As far as I am concerned, I still prefer the strategy and 
procedure that we intended to follow as a genuine exercise 
in participatory democracy and as a better launching pad 
for inventing the future on a collective basis. But I can 
understand the Prime Minister’s predicament. He had 
strongly supported the creation of the Institute for 
Research on Public Policy in 1972, and yet he wrote in his 
letter to me of February 1975: 


@ (1530) 


[Translation | 


This organization has taken longer to start than I had 
hoped. 
[English] 
In other words, the Prime Minister saw in this new 
research and information mission that we had defined in 
our document an excellent opportunity for inducing the 
institute to launch a major program which it undoubtedly 
needs to function properly. 


The committee had also envisaged that possibility in its 
document. But, we expressed the view: 


—that this institute should concentrate its activities 
on research and development leading to social innova- 
tions and to the improvement of social policies in such 
fields as health care, education, social security, pollu- 
tion, urban living, leisure, crime prevention and crimi- 
nal rehabilitation. 


We concluded: 


However, we do not feel that it should act as the 
central institution in the proposed network (of future 
studies) and the main agency responsible for macro- 
scopic research. The institute has not really started to 
operate yet and if it were.to assume this major respon- 
sibility there is a good chance it could not simultane- 
ously develop and serve its main mission. 


This is very likely what will happen as a result of the 
government’s recent decision unless the institute accepts 
to become a gigantic organization, which would be clearly 
undesirable. In any case, this government decision makes 
the continuation of the committee’s present activities use- 
less. Indeed, it would be ridiculous to continue to prepare 
and to hold a conference for the purpose of determining 
the feasibility of a commission on the future when the 
activities and responsibilities of the proposed commission 
have already been assigned to the Institute for Research 
on Public Policy. 


We should not feel, however, that the committee’s work 
up to now has been useless. On the contrary, as I said 
before, most valuable information has been accumulated 
and we propose to make it available to the institute so that 
it will not have to start from scratch as we had to do. 

Moreover, we intend to publish this basic document. 


Thus, it will be available to the growing number of 
Canadians interested in this field. It will show to the 
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public that this new and most important venture was 
initiated by the Senate. It will serve for future reference 
to appraise the activities of the institute as it continues 
our work. 


Finally—and this is perhaps the most positive result of 
our work—we have succeeded in making futures research 
and information a new and high priority of the Canadian 
government. Gouverner c'est prévoir. But prior to the 
beginning of our operation, long-term forecasting was 
nonexistent in government with the result that decisions 
were always taken on the basis of short-term consider- 
ations which can often be disastrous. 


The committee feels, however, that it should not, at this 
stage, completely abandon its interest in this field. 


The Institute for Research on Public Policy has now 
accepted a new and highly complex mission which is too 
important to be allowed to fail. The institute has been 
generously funded, but after three years of existence it has 
not yet completed any project, and it has not established 
its credibility in our country. It may well be that its new 
assignment will be its salvation, but to succeed in this 
endeavour it will need all the help it can get. 


This is why the committee feels that it should be author- 
ized to monitor the activities of the institute and of gov- 
ernment departments and agencies in the area of futures 
research and information. We should make as sure as we 
can, through advice and criticism if necessary, that truly 
co-ordinated national networks in this area will be effec- 
tively built. The initial investment we have made and the 
expertise we have acquired in this area surely entitle us to 
play this important watchdog role. 


I hardly need to explain further the other aspects of the 
new mandate that we are seeking. Throughout our inqui- 
ry, a great number of individuals and groups have pro- 
posed that the committee should become permanent so as 
to provide a continuing public forum where major issues 
of science policy could be raised and discussed. This is not 
what we are recommending in this report, although there 
is no such forum in Canada, even in the other place. Most 
other advanced countries, including the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, Sweden and Holland have par- 
liamentary standing committees or select committees 
designed to accomplish this function on a continuing 
basis. 


However, since the volumes containing our 73 specific 
recommendations and other suggestions have been pub- 
lished, we have said repeatedly to government depart- 
ments and agencies, as well as to numerous private groups, 
that Senate committees do not necessarily work like royal 
commissions and wind up their activities once their 
reports are published. This opportunity for follow-up 
activities is precisely one of the great advantages we have 
over these royal commissions or outside task forces and 
consultants. 


We published our last volume on science policy in the 
fall of 1973. It was a call for important changes in the 
formulation of policies and in the government organiza- 
tion related to science, technology and innovation. A great 
number of our recommendations have been accepted by 
the government, but we have no way of knowing exactly 


[Senator Lamontagne] 


how effectively they have been implemented except by 
calling back before us those who have that responsibility. 


We presented an overall plan of action, and there is good 
reason to believe that the response to several important 
aspects of this plan has been minimal compliance with our 
demand for change. This is the normal response to be 
expected from most bureaucratic systems. As Donald 
Schon has shown, this minimal compliance: 


—is particularly .effective where those pressing for 
change cannot distinguish significant from token 
compliance, or can muster their forces only for an 
initial assault. In this respect, established social sys- 
tems have the advantage; they are able to exert con- 
tinuing energy in the service of their stable state, 
whereas those attacking can seldom sustain their 
attack. 


In the Senate, through our committees, we can not only 
muster our forces for an initial assault but we can also, if 
we want to, sustain our attack to fight resistance against 
desirable change. 

@ (1540) 


Our report on science policy has had a significant 
impact in other countries, and our overall plan of action, 
which we compressed in our last volume, has been imple- 
mented in its totality, insofar as it was relevant to nation- 
al conditions, of course, by the Dutch government. In 
Canada we do not feel that government response has yet 
been adequate. That is why we would like to go back and 
see what happened to our recommendations. 


When the government decided to accept our recommen- 
dation to set up the Ministry of State for Science and 
Technology, it stated in the preamble to the ministry’s 
terms of reference that: 


Science and technology vitally affect the well-being of 
Canadians, and the future of Canadian society as a 
whole— 


And that: 


—the need for policies directed towards the most 
effective use of science and technology, in the 
achievement of Canadian national goals, has become 
increasingly urgent. 

I fully subscribe to these statements, but feel that the 
government has failed to achieve its own objectives. Gov- 
ernment support for science, technology and innovation 
continues to be inadequate, uncoordinated and wasteful. 
That is why our committee should be authorized, through 
the adoption of this report, to go back to its former man- 
date, not to start a new inquiry but to uncover the areas 
where our demand for change and improvement has been 
met with minimum compliance, or simply with autocratic 
and bureaucratic rejection. Let us show that we can also 
be a chamber of sober continuing thought. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, in rising 
for the third time this afternoon, perhaps I should say 
“three times and out”. I would have liked to adjourn the 
debate, and later make some comments that I was asked, 
when in committee, to make in respect of the report. 
However, it is the desire of the committee—and, I hope, 
the wish of the Senate—to conclude this debate today, if 
possible, so that the recommendations in the report can be 
implemented in due course. 
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It is, of course, with mixed feelings that I support the 
recommendation of the committee, of which I am a 
member. It was a difficult decision to opt out, possibly 
temporarily—I will explain that in a moment—of this 
project of the Senate of Canada, which certainly would 
have made the Senate a leader in activism in Canada, in 
what has become one of the most important aspects of 
political and other decision-making in the world. It would 
also have made Canada a world leader in the establish- 
ment of a national commission on the future, and, of 
course, it is our hope that these very high targets that we 
set for ourselves will be accomplished in this new 
arrangement. 


As Senator Lamontagne pointed out, we had very little 
choice in this matter, although some members of the com- 
mittee felt that we should perhaps carry on with our own 
mandate. Out of respect for the intervention at the very 
highest level—the Prime Minister’s level—we felt that 
without the full support of the Prime Minister and the 
Cabinet our mandate would not be completed as well as it 
would if we had that support. 


We did specifically ask the question of those represent- 
ing the institute, which will now take this over, if they felt 
our carrying on would duplicate the work of that body 
and, if so, whether or not it would be in the public interest. 
The answer given to us quite clearly was that we would be 
duplicating that work, and that it would not be in the 
public interest. 


We accepted that assessment of the situation. This house 
can take great satisfaction from the fact that it was the 
Senate which suddenly—the word “suddenly” is the cor- 
rect word—created an awareness in Canada of the impor- 
tance of the science of futures, futurism, or whatever it 
may be called, in political decision-making. We are, of 
course, very happy that our opinion of the importance of 
this subject has now been fully recognized at the highest 
levels. We feel that we have brought this subject out from 
the shadows of academic and theoretical thinking into the 
full sunshine of Cabinet activity, and that our mandate 
has now been transferred to a government-appointed 
body. It is true that it is not a crown corporation, but itisa 
government-appointed body, and, what is perhaps more 
important, it has funds far greater than the Senate com- 
mittee could ever expect to have. 


We regret, of course, that the Senate will not receive the 
credit for carrying this on to a conclusion, although it is 
possible in the future that we may have to come back to it, 
for the simple reason—and this will interest honourable 
senators—that the Institute for Research and Public 
Policy has not yet accepted the mandate from the Prime 
Minister’s Office. Indeed, they have told us they could not 
say yes or no until they had spent $60,000 on a feasibility 
study. I am not questioning the validity of that statement. 
They will, in due course, give. an answer, and I for one am 
reasonably sure—as I believe are all members of the com- 
mittee—that the answer will be “yes.” 


As members of the committee, we must have some per- 
sonal regrets, because many of us spent a great deal of 
time acquainting ourselves with this subject, and prepar- 
ing ourselves to pull our weight in committee. Many 
Canadian institutions and prominent persons will regret 
that the Senate is not carrying on, as is evident from the 


many expressions of support and willingness to partici- 
pate that we have had. It is very significant that for the 
first time in the history of the Senate, a body as important 
as the Economic Council of Canada sought to make this a 
joint venture with them. The council will, I am sure, be 
disappointed that it is not going ahead on that basis, but it 
will, of course, make its input into the new arrangement. 


We have agreed to turn over our files, particularly that 
important document, which is the summary of our 
approach, called: “Managing the Future—A Conference on 
Anticipatory Institutions.” That and other documentation 
will be turned over to the institute. I have no hesitation in 
saying that this constitutes by far the most important 
material that has been assembled in Canada on this sub- 
ject, and it will obviously be of great use to the institute. 
As a matter of fact, I even suggested to the director of the 
institute, when we sat down to discuss this, that they 
might be prepared to pay for it. Perhaps the chairman will 
pursue that further. It would be nice for once to see the 
Senate get back some of the money it has spent on con- 
tributing, as it so often does, to the public interest in many 
matters. 


Senator Choquette: Have you any idea of how much 
this committee has spent? 


Senator Grosart: I do not have that 


information. 


I am sorry, 


Senator Choquette: I would like to know if it is true, 
for instance, that this committee has cost more than any 
other committee since the Senate has been in existence. 
That is my first question. You must have some approxi- 
mate figures there. 


Senator Grosart: I do not have the figures before me. I 
can only say there is no question in the minds of members 
of the committee, as expressed at the meeting, that the 
money has been well spent. This is not the opinion of just 
one or two members, and certainly not of one person. The 
matter was discussed in detail at a full meeting—the 
fullest meeting I have seen of any committee. The opera- 
tion of the committee at that time was fully approved, and 
there was enthusiastic support for carrying on, in the 
limited way, what the chairman has proposed. 


@ (1550) 


In such matters it is difficult to bring about a cost-bene- 
fit analysis, but I, for one, as a member of the committee, 
have no doubt that the money has been well spent. That, I 
can assure the honourable senator, is an opinion that is 
supported by people and institutions of the greatest 
importance in Canada, and I will give him the names of 
some and their comments in a moment. 


Senator Choquette: That will still not answer my ques- 
tion. We can go on indefinitely in that vein. 


Senator Grosart: Well, if the honourable senator wishes 
to make a speech I will take my seat. 


Senator Choquette: I have asked a question. 


Senator Grosart: The honourable senator has asked a 
question and I have given my answer, which is that I do 
not have the complete figures of the operation of the 
committee over the period of some five or six years. I am 
sure those figures are available, if the honourable senator 
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wishes to have them, and I would be more than pleased to 
hear his comments on them item by item. 


Another matter of regret, of course—for me personally, 
and I think for most members of the committee—is that 
Senator Lamontagne, apparently, will not be able to carry 
on and get the final credit for what would have been a 
great achievement, and which will, I think, still be a great 
achievement. It was Senator Lamontagne’s concept from 
the start. It was Senator Lamontagne who organized the 
work so well carried out by Mr. Philip Pocock and his 
staff. It was Senator Lamontagne who was the first— 
generously, but I am sure with some regrets—to agree to 
turn this matter over to this larger condominium of public 
policy. I can say from personal knowledge that today the 
name of Senator Lamontagne in this whole area of science 
and technology, and the study of the futures, is a 
household word around the world. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Grosart: If there were no other benefit to the 
Senate from the amount of money that has been spent, I 
would say it is sufficient that this Senate is regarded in 
some of the most important circles of intelligent thinking 
around the world as having taken a position greater than 
that of any other Parliament on this particular matter. If 
honourable senators feel that is an exaggeration, I invite 
them to listen to the words of Alexander King, the Direc- 
tor for Scientific Affairs of the OECD. He made the state- 
ment that no Parliament anywhere had made the kind of 
contribution to national science policy that this committee 
has made. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Grosart: I apologize for that deviation, but I 
thought it necessary in the event that anyone wishes to 
question the worth of the committee chaired by Senator 
Lamontagne. I myself have disagreed with him on many 
occasions, but on the overall question of his contribution 
to Canada, to the Senate, and to the world in this field, I 
will not take the back of the stage for anybody. 


Some honourable senators may be concerned and mysti- 
fied about this business of futurology, or whatever it may 
be called. It has all sorts of names, and perhaps one of its 
greatest problems is that we have not come up with a good 
name. 


Senator Perrault: Brand X. 


Senator Grosart: “Futurology” sounds a little bit like 
astrology. ‘“‘Futuristics” is an attempt to make it sound 
scientific. Some have even called it “futuribles,” stressing 
the many alternatives which are essential in this area. It 
has even been called stoxology, the science of conjecture; 
mellology, the science of the future, and alleotics, the 
science of change. 


Senator Choquette: 
“futility”? 

Senator Grosart: Yes, as a matter of fact. I spoke of 
alternatives, and this is very definitely one of the ap- 
proaches we are taking—that is, to look at the alterna- 
tives. One of the alternatives, of course, is futility, but the 
one on the side of which the world has come down is 
utility. 

Senator Perrault: The future of your party. 


Has anybody tried to call it 


{Senator Grosart.] 


Senator Grosart: The description that is most common- 
ly used now is the science of futures. It is in the plural to 
stress the fact that we must think in terms of many 
futures. The old idea of sitting down in a group and 
saying, “This is what we must do” or, “This is where we 
will wind up,” has gone. Today, futures looks at the pre- 
sent—that is, here—and assesses it, the future—where will 
we go? Where should we go? 


The best analcgy I have is automobile headlights. It is a 
question of lighting up the road ahead. The better the 
lights, the more certain will be your progress along that 
road. A good example in the same general metaphor can be 
taken from the experience of the American automobile 
companies, a classic example of bad planning because of a 
poor disciplinary position in respect of futures forecasting. 
We all recall that the automobile companies were given 
the message some years ago when the small European cars 
were being imported in substantial quantities into the 
United States. The automobile companies just did not get 
the message. The message, of course, was that gasoline 
prices were going to rise; that people were going to be 
concerned with the cost of getting from here to there. As 
somebody has said, had they spent a little more time on a 
futures scenario than on tail fins, they would not have run 
into the problem that they did. 


That is a perfect case of the proper use of the science of 
the futures. Had there been a full expert examination of 
futures five years ago, the OPEC situation would have 
been anticipated. That would have been a perfect futures 
exercise. It did not happen, but it is inconceivable that the 
right kind of exercise in this field would have missed that 
possibility, because it was always there. 


I will not go into any further discussion except to make 
one distinction that I think is important, and that is the 
distinction between the predictive approach in futures and 
the normative. The predictive approach is merely the 
extrapolating from what we know now what is going to 
happen. This, with due respect to Senator Lamontagne, 
who is a member of the Club of Rome, can wind up with 
the doomsters’ approach. In other words, if we keep on 
going the way we are, we are all going to a collective hell. 


The normative approach looks ahead and asks: What 
should be the future? What possible futures are there that 
would be publicly acceptable, that are desirable? This, 
again, is the here-to-there approach. 


In other words, what we are doing in this discipline is 
asking: Where are we? Where are we going? It is as simple 
as that, but as sophisticated as the science has become. 


Senator Choquette: What is the answer? Where are we 
going and at what cost? 


Senator Greene: We are not going home. 


Senator Grosart: I do not know the answer. If I or 
anyone else knew where we are going, we would not need 
futurology; we would not need this Senate; we would not 
need governments. We could just say, “This is where we 
are going. It is inevitable. We cannot do anything about it, 
so let’s just give up.” 

I would like to indicate that this is not an astrology type 
of discipline. To give one example, Senator Culver—who is 
known to many members of this house, and one of the key 
figures in the Canada-U.S. exchanges—when he was a 
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member of the House of Representatives, introduced a 
motion which required that all committees of the House of 
Representatives develop a futures research and forecast- 
ing capability, and that is now in the rules of the House of 
Representatives. There is a futures branch in the Congres- 
sional Library. The Aviation Forecast Board of the Feder- 
al Aviation Administration has actually set up a study 
called “Alternative Aviation Worlds for 2000.” 


@ (1600) 


As I said, there is no national commission on futures 
anywhere in the world. Ours, we hope, will be the first. 
There are, however, state commissions in the United 
States. Hawaii was the first; it has had a commission 
operating successfully for some years. There is one called 
the “Washington Alternatives”; another called “Minnesota 
Futures”; there is “Goals for Dallas’; and another one 
called, “California Tomorrow.” 


It is a practical science, and I am sure none of us on the 
committee regrets the opportunity we have had to learn 
something about it, and apply it to our own duties here in 
the Senate and elsewhere. 


I think I speak for the committee when I say that for all 
these reasons, in agreeing to transfer our mandate to this 
other body, we wish it the very best of success. We will 
follow the program with great interest. 


Perhaps I might conclude with a small caveat. One of 
the concerns I have about the success of the institute in 
this field is that it may not fully get the message of the 
importance of public participation in any discussion of the 
future. Senator Lamontagne used the phrase “participato- 
ry democracy.” In the short time we were able to look at 
this problem we discovered that not one single thing is 
more important than to make sure that there is public 
participation on a wide scale. Future alternatives imposed 
from the top are useless. They must come up from a broad 
concensus of the public. The institute may have a tenden- 
cy to be elitist, but I hope not. I can only pass on to them 
through this medium this statement of Johan Galtung, one 
of the outstanding men in this field, who said: 


It is hard to imagine a field where elitism is more 
dangerous than in futures research. 


With the regrets I have expressed, honourable senators, 
and hopes for the future, I support the report and com- 
mend it to the Senate for approval at this time. 


Hon. Chesley W. Carter: Honourable senators, I rise to 
make a few brief remarks on the future mandate rather 
than the mandate of the futures which, if the committee’s 
report is accepted, will become the mandate of the past. 


As Senator Lamontagne has pointed out, this recom- 
mendation has come about because the mandate has actu- 
ally been transferred to another body. As we take on a 
new mandate, I think it is useful for us to remind our- 
selves at this time of the background against which this 
new mandate is being sought. The outline of this mandate 
can be found in the earlier reports of the Senate Special 
Committee on Science Policy, published in 1970 to 1973. In 
the first place, I should like to draw attention to chapter 
10 of volume 1, published in 1970. That chapter is headed: 
“The Need for an Overall Science Policy,” and on page 283 
the chapter is summarized as follows: 


CONCLUSION 


To attain the economic objectives of the first gener- 
ation science policy, we put the emphasis on science 
and government laboratories, in the hope that they 
would foster new industrial technology. This strategy 
failed. When it came to social objectives, we made 
another strategic mistake. We believed that we could 
succeed merely by devoting huge sums of money to 
them. 


Every year we are building more schools, more uni- 
versities; we are providing easier access to education. 
And yet we have more student unrest and more par- 
ental concern that our children are not getting an 
adequate preparation for real life. 


We are spending large sums to improve housing 
conditions, but our cities are becoming more and more 
crowded and inhuman. We are spending over three 
billion dollars every year on social security— 


It is up to $5 billion or more now. 


—hbut the poor are becoming relatively poorer and 
more and more restless as they live, through television 
or otherwise, closer to affluence. We are building more 
hospitals and providing for free hospitalization and 
better medical care, but a greater number of people die 
of incurable diseases, and the mysterious diseases of 
the mind are spreading. 


Our obvious failure to cope with our collective prob- 
lems forces us to recognize that we do not even under- 
stand the true nature and the real dimensions of most 
of these difficulties. In other words, we are just begin- 
ning to realize that we have seriously neglected to 
support research and development activities in these 
crucial sectors. No wonder they still remain so puz- 
zling and so frustrating to us. 


Honourable senators, when the Institute for Research on 
Public Policy was created it was my hope that they would 
give priority to these problems, which we outlined in our 
first report and to which I have just referred. Unfortu- 
nately, that is not now going to be the case, because that 
body will be occupied with other matters—in fact, with 
the mandate that was given to us—so this big void still 
remains to trouble us. I think one of the duties of the 
committee will be to point out to the government that here 
is this tremendous problem being neglected, and try to 
find out what plans they have or what they intend to do 
about it. 


The first report of the committee, published in 1970, also 
pointed out that Canada is still employing an industrial 
strategy that is 100 years old, and designed for another age 
and for other conditions. This strategy still rests mainly 
on the twin pillars of exploitation and export of natural 
resources, together with a fragmented branch plant 
secondary industry existing behind a wall of high tariff 
protection. It is within this type of industrial strategy that 
Canada’s science policy, such as it is, has been developed, 
and the committee found it had many deficiencies. For 
example, our national R & D effort was a fragmented 
policy divided mainly between government, industry and 
the universities, each sector going its own sweet way 
oblivious of the existence of the others. Senator Lamon- 
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tagne referred to them as the three solitudes. In addition, 
some R & D was also being carried out by the provinces. 


There was no co-ordination, no integration, no consulta- 
tion whatsoever between the various sectors, not even 
between the various government departments that make 
up the public sector. The emphasis was mainly on pure 
and fundamental research, particularly in the universities, 
with self-perpetuating programs of ever-widening scope 
and generalization, and no provision for termination after 
goals had been achieved, or even after it was clear that the 
program was doomed to failure—in fact, no criteria where- 
by a program would be judged, as to whether goals had 
been accomplished or could not be achieved. 


The committee found there was no inventory of R & D 
programs and no science budget, and therefore no means 
of determining the overall annual expenditures. There was 
no way of determining what programs were redundant or 
how much overlapping existed. There was no adequate 
fund of science and technical information in Canada about 
what goes on either at home or abroad. In my opinion, that 
situation still exists. 


@ (1610) 


Furthermore, the committee found that too much 
research and development was being done in government 
laboratories and too little in industry. In this respect, 
Canada stood in marked contrast with other advanced 
countries where most research and development is per- 
formed by industry—70 per cent in the United States, 
Sweden and the United Kingdom, compared to 35 per cent 
in Canada. Moreover, Canada relied more heavily on the 
academic sector for the performance of scientific research. 
The figure is 25 per cent for Canada, compared to 12 per 
cent for the United States and 7 per cent for the United 
Kingdom. 


The best estimate of the total expenditures at that 
time—that is, in 1973—was about $1.25 billion in Canada. 
These funds were divided in the ratio of 61 per cent for 
scientific research and 39 per cent for technical develop- 
ment, whereas in the United States, the United Kingdom, 
Switzerland and Sweden the proportions were reversed. 
Furthermore, in Canada very rarely did science research 
lead to technical development and innovation resulting in 
new products, thus contributing to the economy and the 
gross national product, whereas other countries derived as 
much as 65 per cent of their GNP from technological 
development and innovation. 


In Volumes 2 and 3 of their report, the committee made 
certain recommendations to remedy this state of affairs, 
and outlined the kind of organization they believed essen- 
tial to make the remedy effective. Now, as I conceive it, 
our new mandate will enable us to go back and check 
these points again, and see how far the picture has 
changed. For that reason I have much pleasure in support- 
ing the adoption of this report. 


Senator Lamontagne: Honourable senators, if no one 
else wishes to participate in this debate, I would like to 
thank those who have participated already, and more 
particularly Senator Grosart for all the compliments he 
paid me—some of them undeserved, I am sure. I am very 
grateful for what he had to say about my role as a member 
and chairman of the committee. 


Without any other consideration or addition to what I 
have already said, I move that this report be adopted. 


Senator Macdonald: Honourable senators, I have been 
informed that Senator Flynn would like this debate 
adjourned on his behalf. Therefore, on behalf of Senator 
Flynn, I move the adjournment of the debate. 


On motion of Senator Macdonald, for Senator Flynn, 
debate adjourned. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Monday next, July 21, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Before the question is put, I wish to apologize for having 
been unable to obtain the necessary information to make 
the usual statement of business in store for next week, due 
to the uncertainty which prevailed until a few moments 
ago as to what was in store for us this week and, more so, 
next week. However, I can briefly say that next week we 
will endeavour to dispose of the items remaining on the 
Orders of the Day, and deal with the two bills which are 
expected from the other place. 


In deciding to adjourn today until Monday evening, we 
have taken into consideration the views expressed earlier 
by both leaders in this house before the doors were 
opened. We have been unable to accept the suggestion of 
the Leader of the Opposition to adjourn until Tuesday 
evening with the possibility of recalling the Senate ear- 
lier—that is, on Monday—if necessary, by sending tele- 
grams to senators on Saturday evening. Having regard to 
the present heat wave, it is expected that honourable 
senators will enjoy a long weekend, and it might be quite 
difficult, if not impossible, to reach them by telegram as 
late as Saturday evening. Even if it were possible to reach 
them at that time, some of those living at the extremities 
of our large country would be unable to find accommoda- 
tion for travel to Ottawa in time for Monday evening. 


There is also this other consideration, that today we 
have referred one bill to a committee, the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce. It is quite 
possible that the two bills which are expected from the 
other place early next week will have to be referred to that 
same committee, so it will have quite a lot of work on its 
hands next week. Consequently, we have thought it desir- 
able to provide ample time for that committee to sit, if 
necessary, on Monday and Tuesday. 


I was informed only a few moments ago that it is quite 
possible the other place will not take more than two days 
next week to dispose of the legislation which is scheduled 
to come to us before we adjourn for the summer recess. 
This means that we should get those measures by Tuesday 
evening or, at the latest, Wednesday. Therefore, I think we 
need Monday and Tuesday for committee meetings to deal 
with legislation presently on the Order Paper and that 
which may come from the other place. 


With this in mind, and having duly considered the views 
expressed by both leaders earlier today, we have come to 
the conclusion that it would be advisable not to sit tomor- 
row, but to adjourn until Monday evening instead of 
Tuesday evening. I commend this motion to the house. 

Motion agreed to. 


The Senate adjourned until Monday, July 21, at 8 p.m. 


Te ene pe 
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“ APPENDIX “A” 
(See p. 1212) 
CROP INSURANCE PROGRAMS—REPORT OF STANDING COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Thursday, July 17, 1975. 


On March 20, 1975, the Standing Senate Committee on 
Agriculture in accordance with its terms of reference 
undertook an examination of crop insurance programs in 
Canada. The committee now seeks to inform the Senate of 
its progress and to make some recommendations for 
changes in certain aspects of the crop insurance programs 
in Canada. 


After many years of consideration and numerous studies 
the Crop Insurance Act was passed by Parliament in 1959 to 
provide assistance to the provinces in making all risk crop 
insurance available to the farmers of Canada. The Act has 
been amended four times since that date, in 1964, 1966, 1971 
and 1973, to improve the quality of the crop insurance 
offered and to permit its extension to greater numbers of 
farmers. Crop insurance is now available in every province 
in Canada and to most of the farmers of Canada. This 
progress, this federal-provincial co-operation, in providing 
an essential program to the farmers of Canada should be 
applauded. 


The purpose of crop insurance is to provide protection to 
the farmer against crop losses caused by natural hazards 
beyond his control. It provides the insured farmer a guar- 
antee of a specified number of production units (bushels, 
pounds, etc.) of a specified grade for the insured crop. If 
production falls below the level of the guarantee and if the 
cause of the shortfall is a specified peril then the farmer is 
paid an indemnity on the loss of production. The guarantee 
can not exceed eighty percent of the average yield and it is 
designed to return to the farmer the costs of production for 
the crop lost. 


The federal and provincial governments provide assist- 
ance to the farmers in covering the cost of crop insurance. 
The Crop Insurance Act contains two federal-provincial 
funding formulae. The first provides for the equal sharing 
by the two levels of government of the costs of administer- 
ing the plan and for the participation of the two govern- 
ments and the farmer in paying the premium costs on the 
basis of twenty-five percent by the federal government, 
twenty-five percent by the provincial government, and 
fifty percent by the farmer. The second formula provides 
that the federal government and the farmer will share the 
premium costs and that the province will pay the costs of 
administration. The farmers of Canada are thus able to 
participate in a crop insurance program at a reasonable 
cost and since 1973, when the formulae were altered to 
reduce that cost to the fifty percent level the number of 
farmers participating has increased considerably. 


Crop insurance is a valuable program and more and 
more farmers each year have been permitted to participate 
and have chosen to participate. For example, in 1971, when 
crop insurance was available in all the provinces except 
Newfoundland and New Brunswick, 46,326 farmers par- 
ticipated and a liability of 130.9 million dollars of coverage 
was carried. In 1974, with crop insurance available in all 
provinces, 84,781 farmers participated and a liability of 


657.2 million dollars was carried. Expectations are that in 
the current year over 100,000 farmers will participate and 
that total coverage will exceed 955 million dollars. 


Crop insurance has grown, it has been accepted, but how 
well does a program designed and developed fifteen years 
ago primarily for the Prairies meet the needs of farmers all 
across Canada today? It was this question that motivated 
your committee to undertake a review of the crop insur- 
ance programs in Canada. This examination is not com- 
plete, there are several important problems to which the 
committee wishes to give further consideration. These 
include the existing loan assistance and reinsurance provi- 
sions, the suitability of the present crop insurance legisla- 
tion in relation to the smaller provinces, the possibility of 
extending crop insurance legislation to include livestock 
insurance, and the relationship between crop insurance 
and income insurance. 


There are some problems with crop insurance that the 
committee believes should be brought to the attention of 
the Senate, the federal and provincial governments and the 
public and about which the committee desires to make 
some recommendations. These include the variation be- 
tween provincial programs in the rates of interest charged 
on the late payment of premiums, the existing spot loss 
coverage, and the lack of uniformity across provincial 
borders of insurance programs for crops produced under 
similar conditions. 


Your committee is concerned about the penalties levied 
upon the failure to pay crop insurance premiums on time. 
It believes that a penalty should be assessed for late pay- 
ment and that a discount should be given for prompt 
payment and it recognizes that the crop insurance agencies 
should not be considered as credit granting institutions. 
However, your committee has concluded that the variation 
in the interest rates charged across Canada is too great and 
that some rates are clearly out of line. For example, in the 
Provinces of Manitoba and Prince Edward Island the 
delinquent insured is charged at a simple interest rate of 
six percent on the unpaid balance while in the Province of 
Saskatchewan the insured can be charged, if he fails to pay 
before December lst, a penalty of fifteen percent of the 
unpaid balance, that is an effective rate of 4.3 percent per 
month for the period August 15th to December 1st. Such a 
monthly rate is clearly unjustifiable, as is that charged in 
the Province of Alberta which is an effective rate of 2.9 
percent. 


Your committee therefore recommends: 


That the provincial crop insurance agencies give seri- 
ous consideration to charging on the unpaid balance of 
the insured’s crop insurance premium an interest rate 
of no higher than twelve percent per annum simple 
interest. 


When they appeared before the committee the crop in- 
surance agencies ot Alberta, Prince Edward Island and 
New Brunswick recommended that spot loss coverage be 
widened to meet the needs of the farmers in their prov- 
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inces. The spot loss option covers damage by a specific 
peril to a portion of the insured’s crop regardless of wheth- 
er production of that crop exceeds the guarantee or not. 
Without this type of coverage farmers can experience 
severe losses and not receive compensation. At present it is 
applicable to two associated perils, hail and fire, and it is 
fully available in Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Alberta, 
and available in a limited form in Ontario and British 
Columbia. In Saskatchewan spot loss coverage for hail is 
included in the all risk contract, while in Manitoba and 
Alberta it is an option for which the farmer pays an 
additional premium. In the latter two provinces farmers in 
considerable numbers have accepted the innovation; for 
example, in Manitoba fifty percent of contracts carried the 
spot loss option in 1974 and it is excepted that over sixty 
percent will do so in 1975. 


The agencies from Alberta, Prince Edward Island and 
New Brunswick believe that the farmers in their provinces 
would be willing to purchase, indeed are desirous of pur- 
chasing, spot loss coverage for other perils. The Alberta 
Hail and Crop Insurance Corporation recommended that 
damage due to excessively early frost, to the flooding of 
creeks, rivers and lakes where the area affected exceeds 
ten acres, to insects for which no control technology is 
commercially available at the time of the outbreak, and to 
wild life damage, be included in the approved list. The 
New Brunswick Crop Insurance Commission recommend- 
ed that damage to the potato crop due to washouts and to 
flooding be included. 


Other witnesses appearing before the committee 
expressed their concern that the crop insurance program 
should not be imperilled by the hasty extension of the spot 
loss options. After considering these suggestions for the 
extension of spot loss coverage on the one hand and the 
statements of caution on the other, your committee there- 
fore recommends: 


That the federal and provincial departments of 
agriculture and the crop insurance agencies undertake 
joint research projects on specific perils to decide how 
they might best be included under spot loss coverage. 


Another problem area that the committee is concerned 
about is the variation between the programs within the 
regions of Canada. To date the committee has given par- 
ticular attention to this problem in relation to the Prairie 
region but it recognizes that variations do exist in the 
Maritimes and it will be giving further attention to these 
Maritime problems as previously mentioned. 


In the Prairie region the provincial programs differ in at 
least three important aspects: the calculation of individual 
coverage adjustments, the magnitude of premium dis- 
counts, and the setting of dollar options. 


In Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Alberta the individual’s 
basic coverage is calculated on an area average and then 
adjusted to take into account the insured’s experience with 
crop production. To make these adjustments in coverage 
the crop insurance agencies have developed formulae that 
use the accumulated loss to premium ratio and the number 
of no loss years. However, the formula of each province is 
different and the variations that result are significant. The 
maximum reduction in basic coverage due to bad experi- 
ence ranges from sixty per cent in Alberta to thirty per 


cent in Saskatchewan to fifteen per cent in Manitoba and 
the maximum increase in coverage for good experience 
ranges from fifteen per cent in Saskatchewan to twenty- 
seven per cent in Manitoba to thirty per cent in Alberta. 


The differences in premium discounts are not of the 
same magnitude but they are still significant. In Alberta 
where the insured receives a discount for good experience, 
for prompt payment and for a large insured acreage, the 
maximum discount on the premium is forty-five per cent. 
This can be obtained after seven no-loss years on an 
insured acreage of over nine hundred acres. In Saskatche- 
wan after eleven no-loss years and upon prompt payment, 
the maximum premium discount is fifty-five per cent. In 
Manitoba the maximum premium discount is the gross 
premium less five per cent on units of three hundred acres 
or more, less forty per cent of the balance after nine 
no-loss years, or a total discount of forty-three per cent of 
the gross premium. 


The final area of variation between these programs that 
we shall consider here is perhaps the most important—the 
variation in dollar value options. Crop insurance is a pro- 
duction guarantee and it is based on losses in bushels or 
pounds, not in value. However, because indemnities cannot 
be paid in kind and because premiums must be calculated 
on value and, further, because the agencies like to encour- 
age maximum producer participation by having flexible 
programs, each year values are set for each crop for the 
purposes of calculating premiums and indemnities and to 
allow producers a choice of coverage. In recent years the 
dollar values or unit prices in the Prairie region have 
begun to differ considerably and this has resulted in an 
imbalance in the choices available to producers, as the 
following table illustrates. 


Unit Prices on Selected Crops 


Saskatche- 
Crop Manitoba wan Alberta 
1974 1975 1974 1975 1974 1975 


Spring Wheat $1.50 $1.85 $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 $1.50 
$2.25 $2.75 $2.25 $2.25 $2.50 $2.50 


$3.50 


Oats $ .60 $ .75 $ 50 $ 50 $ 60 $ .60 
$1.00 $1.25 $1.00 $1.00 $ .90 $ .90 


$1.20 


$ .85 $1.05 $ .90 $ .90 $ .80 $ .80 
$1.40 $1.75 $1.40 $1.40 $1.40 $1.40 
$2.00 


Barley 


$ 94 $1.20 $ .90 $ .90 $1.00 $1.00 
$1.50 $1.85 $1.40 $1.40 $1.75 
$2.25 


Fall Rye 


$2.00 $2.50 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 
$3.00 $3.75 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 $3.00 
$5.00 


Rapeseed 


$2.25 $2.25 $2.50 $2.50 $2.0: $2.00 
$3.00 $5.00 $3.50 $3.50 $3.00 $3.00 
$5.00 


Flaxseed 
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We have discussed these variations in the crop insurance 
programs of the Prairie region only briefly. However, it is 
clear that the farmers of each Prairie province do not have 
access to a crop insurance program that is in these three 
important aspects the same as that available in the other 
two provinces even though the crops, the climate, the 
farming practices, the costs of production and the markets 
of the producers in all three provinces are quite similar. 


These differences between programs affect farmers dif- 
ferently. For example, the recently instituted higher third 
dollar option in Alberta provides to new farmers with high 
fixed costs and to farmers using inputs intensively a pro- 
tection that is not available to farmers in Saskatchewan or 
Manitoba. And the fifteen percent maximum on the reduc- 
tion of coverage for producers with a continuing record of 
loss years and high loss to premium ratios provides a much 
higher level of coverage to producers in Manitoba than is 
available to producers with a similar record in either Sas- 
katchewan or Alberta. 


These comparisons are not intended as criticism but as 
examples of the committee’s point that there are wide 
variations between the programs that the committee 
believes to be unjustified and unnecessary. Your commit- 
tee therefore recommends: 


That within regions of similar soils, climate, and pro- 
duction practices, it is desirable that the producers of 
a crop should have access to crop insurance which is 
essentially the same, especially in the important areas 
of minimum and maximum coverage levels, premium 
discounts and dollar value options; 

That where there is not a uniformity in the crop 
insurance offered to producers within the same region 
that the Director of Crop Insurance for Canada 
undertake to encourage the crop insurance agencies of 


the provinces in that region to harmonize their pro- 
grams and to provide equality of access to a uniformly 
high quality of crop insurance; and, 

That regional meetings of the boards of directors crop 
insurance agencies be held from time to time to 
encourage the development of a uniformity of crop 
insurance coverage within a region. 


Your committee has held and will continue to hold hear- 
ings on this topic. When it began its examination the 
committee invited the federal and provincial ministers of 
agriculture and the federal and provincial crop insurance 
agencies to appear before it to present their views on the 
present crop insurance program and to make any sugges- 
tions for improvements in it that they might care to make. 
In response to this invitation your committee has heard 
from the Director of Crop Insurance for Canada, Mr. G. M. 
Gorrell, and from the crop insurance agencies for the 
Provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island. In 
addition, the Minister of Agriculture of British Columbia, 
the Honourable David D. Stupick, has forwarded to the 
committee a brief. The ministers of agriculture and the 
crop insurance agencies of the Provinces of Newfoundland, 
Ontario and Quebec declined the committee’s invitation to 
appear. The witnesses who have appeared and the briefs 
that have been received have provided the committee with 
much valuable information and with many interesting 
suggestions for improvements in the crop insurance pro- 
gram. Your committee wishes to thank the witnesses for 
their cooperation. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Hazen Argue, 
Chairman. 
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APPENDIX “B” 
(See p. 1219) 
THE SPRUCE BUDWORM PROBLEM 


POSITION STATEMENT PREPARED BY DEPARTMENT OF ENVIRONMENT 


1. SCOPE OF PROBLEM 


The spruce budworm is a native of the northern ever- 
green forests of North America. When fir-spruce forest 
mature over large areas and if spring weather is warm and 
dry, populations may explode to epidemic proportions 
within a few short years. Such an epidemic if left uncon- 
trolled will result in extensive tree mortality after 3 to 4 
years. We are now in the midst of such an outbreak that 
covers about 112 million acres of fir-spruce forest in 
Ontario, Quebec, the Maritimes and Newfoundland. 


This explosive increase in budworm abundance is not 
the first time that a budworm outbreak has swept through 
the region. Historical records show that outbreaks have 
occurred at irregular intervals over the past 2 centuries. 
These outbreaks are natural phenomena. The high bud- 
worm population, by killing the mature overstory of trees, 
contributes to its own collapse and provides ideal condi- 
tions for the development of a new stand of fir-spruce 
which again sets the stage for another outbreak in 40 to 50 
years. Man in utilizing the forest pre-empts the role of the 
insect and interferes with the natural phenomena of 
growth and replacement. Most budworm-prone forests are 
valuable to man both for fibre and recreation but, in the 
budworm, he is faced with a very strong competitor. Sur- 
veys of tree mortality show that close to 500 million cords 
of fir-spruce have been killed by the budworm in this 
century. This is enough wood to sustain the current annual 
harvest for 30 years in eastern Canada. Some of this wood 
killed by the budworm would not have been utilized and, 
in the more accessible areas some could have been salvaged 
within two years. But clearly the budworm can cause 
serious setbacks to established industries that contribute, 
as in New Brunswick, up to 20% of the economic activity of 
the province. In eastern Canada approximately 16 million 
cords of pulpwood alone are harvested annually. This 
quantity of wood provides direct employment for about 
90,000 workers who receive nearly $960 million in wages 
and salaries. This means that each cord of pulpwood gener- 
ates approximately $60 in wages. 


In addition to direct economic losses, most of the mas- 
sive forest fires in eastern Canada can be attributed to the 
presence of budworm killed trees over large areas. 


2. EFFECTIVENESS AND EFFICIENCY OF CHEMICAL CONTROL 


Sustained large-scale forest spraying operations against 
the spruce budworm in Canada began in 1952 on 52,000 
acres in New Brunswick. With almost no interruption 
multi-million acre spray operations have continued to the 
present in efforts to keep productive forest alive. More 
recently, widespread infestations have required control 
measures of gigantic proportion, 10,000,000 acres in Quebec 
and 6,000,000 acres in New Brunswick in 1975. 


The provinces of Quebec and New Brunswick have been 
the prime proponents of control measures because of the 
prominent position of forestry in their economies. Ontario 
has been less active in this respect because of lesser impor- 
tance of the susceptible fir-spruce forest to its forest indus- 
try. Decisions for control action by provincial authorities 
are complex and depend upon the relative importance of 
the infested forest as a source of fibre, aesthetic values and 
because of the greater risk of fire in budworm killed 
forests. Surveys of insect and forest conditions conducted 
in part by the Canadian Forestry Service are used to 
determine the areas requiring insect control action. The 
danger of widespread tree mortality is of prime concern in 
these decisions and control measures are intended to be a 
holding action to keep the forest alive through the period 
of infestation; a strategy which has succeeded in the long 
history of control programs in New Brunswick and shows 
promise in the relatively recent programs in Quebec. 


The early control programs were achieved using small 
aircraft and DDT. The undesirable effects on fish and 
birds were responsible for the creation of a research pro- 
gram to develop improved techniques which would be 
compatible with environmental balance. Cooperation be- 
tween federal fisheries, wildlife, health and forestry agen- 
cies together with provincial governments and industry 
has produced materials and techniques which do not 
present an unacceptable hazard to the ecosystem if proper- 
ly applied. Highly effective short-lived chemicals have 
been selected from hundreds of toxicological test. Of these, 
member of the organo-phosphate and carbamate families 
of chemicals have been most successful. 


In recent years, work by Canadian Forestry Service 
scientists in cooperation with the Province of Quebec has 
resulted in a number of innovations which have further 
improved the efficiency of large-scale insect control pro- 
grams. Larger aircraft such as the DC-6 carrying 2500 
gallons and equipped with apparatus designed for fine 
spray breakup deliver an even distribution of material 
while electronic guidance systems ensure proper position- 
ing of the aircraft. These improvements result in good 
insect control with vastly reduced dosages which lessen 
the risk of harm to the environment. The current research 
by the Canadian Forestry Service and the Province of New 
Brunswick on spruce budworm moth migration using 
radar detection is expected to provide additional control 
opportunities. The development of techniques to combine 
minute amounts of chemicals with known pathogens prom- 
ises to reduce chemical dosages even further. 


In spite of an intensive search for alternatives, the 
application of chemical insecticides will continue to be a 
necessary strategy for the conservation and preservation 
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of forested areas whether for purposes of fibre supply, 
aesthetics, recreation or the protection of watersheds. The 
consequences of inaction are much too destructive both 
economically and ecologically to be acceptable. 


See bee | SCOPE EFFECTIVENESS OF ENVIRONMENTAL 


MONITORING 


Before an insecticide is introduced as a forest manage- 
ment tool it is examined through a series of laboratory, 
field and operational trials for efficacy against the spruce 
budworm and also for its potential for creating environ- 
mental hazards. Basic data are also required on a wide 
variety of laboratory mammals, birds, fish and other 
organisms before the insecticide can be considered for 
operational use as a spruce budworm control agent. This 
work is in large measure the responsibility of the chemical 
manufacturers but the investigations are extended by 
Canada Forestry Service scientists as required. 


AND 


It is then necessary to extend the toxicological data to 
fauna occurring naturally in the forest and to measure the 
effects of the material and its residues on the forest ecosys- 
tem. Scientists within the Department of the Environment 
are charged with these responsibilities. The data are then 
scrutinized by experts from various agencies of the Depart- 
ment including the Canadian Wildlife Service, Fisheries 
Service, Environmental Protection Service, Canadian 
Forestry Service, as well as experts from the Departments 
of Agriculture and Health and Welfare. About three years 
of intensive investigation on environmental hazards are 
required before a material is cleared for registration and 
use under the Pest Control Products Act which is adminis- 
tered by Agriculture Canada. 


Continual monitoring of operational pesticide applica- 
tions for possible deleterious effects on non-target forest 
organisms is carried out by Department of the Environ- 
ment scientists in cooperation with Provincial agencies. 
The Canadian Forestry Service, in particular, maintains 
constant surveillance of materials on operational use with 
close attention to small forest songbirds, small mammals 
and fish as well as the presence of chemical residues. 
Although the monitoring facilities within the department 
are augmented by the provinces, the sum total of environ- 
mental monitoring falls far short of that required in view 
of the massive forest insect control operations currently 
underway in Canada. 


4. POSSIBLE ALTERNATIVES TO THE WIDESPREAD USE OF 
CHEMICALS 


The possible alternatives to the widespread application 
of chemical insecticides are the use of biological agents, 
such as the introduction of parasites or pathogens, the use 
of naturally occurring chemicals which interfere with 
normal growth and behaviour, the early detection and 
Suppression of incipient outbreaks, and modified tech- 
niques of forest management. 


Classical biological control, the introduction of foreign 
predators and parasites, has been successfully applied to 
control some introduced insect pests. But the budworm is 
native to North America and is well adapted to his habitat 
which includes some 90 species of parasites and numerous 
predators. Attempts to manipulate these and to introduce 
new enemies of the budworm have so far been unsuccess- 
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ful. However, because of the potential of this technique, 
the search for new parasites and predators continues. 


The spruce budworm is attacked by a number of natural 
disease organisms and Canadian Forestry Service scien- 
tists are exploring means of manipulating these as control 
agents. The bacterium, Bacillus thuringiensis (B.t.) is the 
most promising of the known budworm diseases. It has 
given adequate control in some trials, but its success has 
been erratic. Formulations of B.t. are now commercially 
available, but only in limited quantities. They are consid- 
erably more expensive than conventional insecticides and 
their use is therefore limited to areas where the additional 
cost is justified. Naturally occurring viral diseases are also 
under investigation, but none of the known viruses is as 
effective as chemical insecticides. Even if more virulent 
forms are found their operational use would depend upon 
the development of methods of commercial production. 
Insect growth regulators are chemicals which at appropri- 
ate concentrations disturb the insect’s normal physiologi- 
cal processes. They are currently being evaluated under 
field conditions. A sex attractant, recently identified by 
Canadian Forestry Service scientists, has potential for 
disrupting normal mating behaviour and will undergo its 
first field trial in 1975. Chemosterilants which render the 
insect sterile are known, but are considered too dangerous 
to other forms of life to be considered as alternatives. A 
longer term approach is aimed at predicting when and 
where outbreaks will occur, so that they can be suppressed 
in the initial phase. 


Control of the spruce budworm by forest management 
was first suggested some 50 years ago. The principle 
appears very simple but there are some serious problems in 
its application. For example, it would require at least one 
crop rotation, about 60 years, to achieve a noticeable 
change in the age distribution or species composition. The 
planned changes would have to be implemented over large 
areas regardless of ownership and this would be most 
difficult. Thus, intensive forest management today would 
not produce an immediate solution. But it is a long-term 
solution that will become increasingly effective as full 
utilization of budworm-prone forests is approached and 
stand structure can be manipulated through a _ well- 
planned cutting program. 


While all of these techniques offer some promise, none is 
likely to be the solution to the budworm problem. Possibly, 
as they become available for operational use, their effec- 
tiveness can be increased by incorporating them, together 
with chemical insecticides, in some form of integrated 
control. 


There is room for considerable refinement in the strate- 
gy of budworm control. For too long the emphasis has been 
on protecting the resource with no clear definition of what 
the resources are and which need protecting. A clear defi- 
nition of requirements for fibre production, recreation and 
aesthetic values is needed. Control programs could then be 
implemented from a firmer benefit-cost base. To aid the 
forest manager in such decisions, a computer simulation 
model is under development and test by scientists of the 
Canadian Forestry Service and the University of British 
Columbia. Given adequate inventory and utilization data 
on all aspects of the resource, the model will be able to 
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term, however, chemical insecticides will remain the 
manager’s principal weapon for protecting trees from the 
spruce budworm. 


provide valuable predictions of the outcome of the various 
strategies available to the forest manager. In the short 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Dinsdale had 
been substituted for that of Mr. Clarke (Vancouver 
Quadra) on the list of members appointed to serve on the 
Special Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations 
in the Public Service. 


PRIVATE BILL 


MARRIAGE LAW EXEMPTION (RICHARD FRITZ AND 
MARIANNE STRASS)—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-1001, to provide an exception from the general law 
relating to marriage in the case of Richard Fritz and 
Marianne Strass. 


Bill read first time. 


SECOND READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Hon. Azellus Denis, with leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 44(1)(f), moved that the bill be now 
read the second time. 


He said: 
[Translation] 


Honourable senators, I am pleased to move second read- 
ing of another bill that was unanimously approved in the 
other place. I am especially pleased because Bill C-1001 
will permit the marriage of two people who love each 
other and want to unite their lives. 


Senator Bourget: Hopefully. 


Senator Denis: But they are prevented from doing so 
because of the degree of consanguinity. 


Richard Fritz, 32, and Marianne Strass, 25, both Roman 
Catholics, residing in the province of Quebec, are uncle 
and niece and therefore their marriage is prohibited by the 
Civil Code of the province of Quebec. However, the degree 
of consanguinity is mitigated because the parties involved 
are not truly uncle and niece, but half-uncle and half- 
niece only. 
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Indeed, Marianne Strass is the daughter of Robert 
Strass, and Richard Fritz is Robert’s brother, but by his 
mother only, so they are half-uncle and half-niece. 


Honourable senators, I will simply state that prelim- 
inary to the introduction of the bill, legal, religious and 
medical authorities were consulted. 


During consideration of the bill in committee, legal 
authorities will determine that as far as marriage is con- 
cerned, the federal government has an exclusive jurisdic- 
tional right. You will also learn that the interested parties 
have obtained a dispensation from the religious authori- 
ties to allow the solemnization of marriage. Finally, you 
will see the advice of a medical expert in genetics estab- 
lishing that the couple involved are in good health and 
that their consanguinity will not impair their ability to 
have healthy children more than in a marriage between 
cousins. 


As far as the federal jurisdiction is concerned, honour- 
able senators, allow me to refer you to the British North 
America Act, sections 91 and 129, of which I will quote the 
relevant parts. 


Section 91 states the following and I quote: 


It shall be lawful for the Queen, by and with the 
Advice and Consent of the Senate and House of Com- 
mons, to make Laws for the Peace, Order, and good 
Government of Canada, in relation to all Matters not 
coming within the Classes of Subjects by this Act 
assigned exclusively to the Legislatures of the Prov- 
inces; and for greater Certainty, but not so as to 
restrict the Generality of the foregoing Terms of this 
Section, it is hereby declared that (notwithstanding 
anything in this Act) thé exclusive Legislative Au- 
thority of the Parliament of Canada extends to all 
Matters coming within the Classes of Subjects next 
herein-after enumerated; that is to say,— 


And in this enumeration, one may read the following 
item at subsection 26: 


Marriage and divorce. 


Section 129 says that except as otherwise provided in 
the act, all laws in force in Canada—at the Union—shall 
continue to be maintained in Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, as if the Union had not been made. 
But the Parliament of Canada, or the Legislature of the 
province concerned, could, according to the authority 
granted under this act, abrogate, repeal, abolish or alter 
such legislation, as the case may be. 


But the Civil Code of the province of Quebec existed 
before Confederation. I therefore suggest that the Parlia- 
ment of Canada has authority to adopt the bill now under 
study. 


I submit that this bill be now adopted on second read- 
ing. Thus, you will be contributing to the happiness of two 
lovers who, thanks to you, will be able to marry legally 
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and according to their faith. In your name as well as mine, 
I dare to wish them many children. 


Senator Bourget: Very good. 


@ (2010) 


[English ] 

Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, Senator 
Denis has certainly given an excellent explanation of this 
problem, and also what I might call a passionate plea for 
the two lovers involved. Let me say that I cannot think of 
a senator who could make a more appealing plea for two 
lovers than Senator Denis. 


I see no problem in connection with this bill on the 
grounds of consanguinity, or on the question of the federal 
jurisdiction in this area. Senator Denis has made a very 
good case from both points of view. One problem, of 
course, remains. Why is an exception being made from the 
law as it stands—in this instance the Civil Law in Que- 
bec—for a single case? This would indicate to me that a 
case might be made out before the committee to which 
Senator Denis has said this bill will be sent, for consider- 
ation of the law as it stands. I do not know whether any 
other province has a similar prohibition against marriage 
between an uncle and a niece, although in this case, of 
course, there are circumstances which make it not quite 
the normal uncle and niece relationship, as Senator Denis 
has explained. I would hope that this would be discussed 
in committee so that we might have some information why 
we have this law and why it should remain on the statute 
books of Quebec, and on the statute books of some other 
provinces, as I am told it may. 


As one who has some connection with the Anglican 
religion, I can say that I have often wondered at the 
extraordinary prohibition against the marriage of a man to 
the sister of his deceased wife. On what grounds the 
Anglican Church prohibits that kind of marriage I have 
never been able to understand, but apparently there are 
reasons. This whole subject might be opened up and dis- 
cussed in committee. 


Honourable senators, having made those remarks I 
merely say that we have no objection to the bill’s getting 
second reading and being referred to committee, as Sena- 
tor Denis has suggested. 


Senator Denis: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if Senator Denis speaks now, his speech will have the 
effect of closing the debate on the motion for second 
reading. 


Senator Denis: Honourable senators, I wish to thank 
Senator Grosart for his kind words. If I did well, it is 
because I have a good case. Furthermore, as you can 
understand, the two lovers are in a hurry to get married. 
As far as this private bill is concerned, it may well be the 
starting point of a general law, since it is the wish of the 
Province of Quebec that a reference be made to the 
Supreme Court of Canada for a decision on this type of 
problem. In any event, these two people, thanks to the 
Opposition as well as to the Government, will be very 
happy, and they will surely understand that even though 
some of us are old we know what it means for a husband 


{Senator Denis.] 


and wife to spend a lifetime together, according to the law 
and the religious principles they believe in. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read a third time? 


Senator Denis moved that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs. 


Motion agreed to. 


SUSPENSION OF RULE 95 


Senator Denis: Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(a), I move, second- 
ed by Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére), that rule 95, 
whereby a private bill originating in the House of Com- 
mons shall not be considered by a committee until twenty- 
four hours from the date of referral, be suspended with 
respect to the Bill C-1001, intituled: “An act to provide an 
exception from the general law relating to marriage in the 
case of Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass.” 


The Hon. the Speaker: The house has heard the motion. 
Is there unanimous consent? 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I do not think 
the question of leave arises since rule 95 applies only to 
private bills originating in the Senate. This bill originated 
in the other place. 


Senator Grosart: I think Senator Denis made it quite 
clear he was dealing with the twenty-four hour prohibi- 
tion. He was not referring to the prohibition in rule 95 
whereby, if a private bill originates in the Senate, there 
has to be one week’s delay before it can be considered by a 
committee. As I understand the situation, Senator Denis 
asks that the second part of rule 95—that a private bill 
originating in the House of Commons should not go before 
a committee until after the lapse of twenty-four hours— 
should be suspended. 


On this side we have no objection to that, but we feel 
that we should once again make clear the importance of 
the delay which is required in the case of private bills, 
whether they originate in the Senate or in the House of 


Commons. In the case of a bill originating in the Senate, | 
the requirement is for a one-week delay before the com- 


mittee can consider it. 


Naturally, I am not at this time going to comment on the 
Speaker’s decision in a matter such as this which we dealt 


with last week. I simply want to say that my understand- » 


ing is that in a case of that kind, where there is a petition 
for a bill, that petition is still before us, because the bill 
which has been asked for—not the introduction of the bill, 
but the passage of the bill through the Senate and the 
House of Commons—is the issue. My suggestion is that. 
some other rules might apply in this particular case, 


although it is not my intention to go back and discuss the 


decision in the other case. 

However, I think it is of tremendous importance that we 
in the Senate generally observe rule 95, because it makes 
quite clear what the distinction is. 
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Senator Langlois: It does not apply. 
Senator Grosart: It does apply, because rule 95 says: 


—in the case of any such bill originating in the House 
of Commons, until twenty-four hours thereafter. 


There you have examples of the two cases. If it is a 
Senate bill, then there is a delay of a week; if it is a House 
of Commons bill, then there is a delay of twenty-four 
hours. The reason is obvious. If a bill has been before the 
House of Commons, then the necessary time for anybody 
who might object to it to make representations to the 
committee has elapsed. In this case the bill has come from 
the House of Commons, and therefore the only stay would 
be one of twenty-four hours. 


As I have said, we on this side have no objection to the 
motion that the requirement of a twenty-four hour delay 
be suspended in this particular case, but, honourable sena- 
tors, it is very important that we do not make this a 
precedent. We had one case last week, and now we have 
another. In the particular case that Senator Denis has 
presented the very fact that there has been a dispensation 
from the Church—which would be inclined to be more 
strict, perhaps, than either the Civil Code or the federal 
law—is, I think, a consideration that we should take into 
our judgment in this matter. I repeat, we are not objecting 
to this, but we feel that it should not be made a general 
precedent. It so happens that in the case of the last three 
or four private bills, because they have come before us 
with some degree of time urgency, we have tended to 
agree to suspend our rule for the time being. I hope it will 
not be a precedent, but in this particular case we do not 
object. 

@ (2020) 

Senator Denis: Honourable senators, I am happy to hear 
such good advice from Senator Grosart. You may be sure 
that I would never dare to ask for the suspension of these 
rules at the beginning of a session, and if it were not the 
case of two lovers— 

Senator Grosart: For two lovers, yes. 

Senator Denis: We should do the right thing at the right 
time. 

Motion agreed to. 

Senator Laird: Honourable senators, may I be permitted 
to mention that, with the kind cooperation of the Deputy 
Leader of the Opposition and his party, and hoping that 
this would happen, I have arranged for a meeting of the 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee for tomorrow 
morning at 10 o’clock in room 356-S. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


PUBLIC SERVICE STAFF RELATIONS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-70, to amend the Public Service Staff Relations Act. 


Bill read first time. 


SECOND READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Hon. Sidney L. Buckwold: Honourable senators, with 
leave of the senate, I move that the bill be given second 
reading now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The house has heard the motion. 
Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, may I first 
thank the Deputy Leader of the Opposition for .1is cooper- 
ation in allowing second reading of this bill to be proceed- 
ed with now. You will recall that on May 29 of this year I 
presented the third report of the Special Joint Committee 
on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service. In 
its report the joint committee recommended that because 
of the very heavy administrative load facing the Public 
Service Staff Relations Board, it was imperative that some 
changes in its set-up be made without delay. The govern- 
ment has responded to this request, which was unanimous 
on the part of the joint committee members, and has 
introduced Bill C-70, which we are now considering. This 
bill will bring into law the changes that were requested. 


I now offer a brief history of the joint committee’s study 
of the Finkelman Report on the Public Service Staff Rela- 
tions Act. In April of 1973 the Government of Canada 
asked Mr. Finkelman, Chairman of the Public Service 
Staff Relations Board and a very able public servant, to 
review the operations of his board and of the Public 
Service Staff Relations Act, with a view to recommending 
necessary changes. This act was passed in 1967 and has 
operated reasonably well. However, as we are all aware, 
the tensions that have developed over the last few years in 
the relationship between employer and employee in the 
Public Service have required a very careful review. As 
such, Mr. Finkelman prepared a report after several 
months of sittings, and it was tabled in the spring of 1974. 
In November 1974 a joint committee of the Senate and the 
House of Commons was appointed to review Mr. Finkel- 
man’s recommendations. 


This committee, of which I have the honour to be a 
co-chairman, has been actively engaged in holding hear- 
ings. It has held almost 40 public meetings, and called a 
wide range of witnesses representing both employers and 
employees, as well as witnesses from the private sector 
such as the Canadian Chamber of Commerce and the 
Canadian Manufacturers Association. 


The committee is not yet prepared to present its final 
report. Many subjects require careful study, which the 
committee is now in the process of reviewing. Some of the 
topics and themes being considered, on which the commit- 
tee will make recommendations—the list is by no means 
complete—are: confidential and managerial exclusions; 
designation; illegal strikes; pay research; classification; 
technological changes; lay-offs; training; pensions; and 
many other subjects of vital concern to both employers 
and employees. Honourable senators will see from that 
short list that the subjects under review are complex, and 
the committee is trying assiduously to come up with 
answers that hopefully will meet the exigencies of the 
current situation. 

The bill before us represents a response to the interim 
report and the backlog of work to which I have referred. 
Mr. Finkelman repeatedly pointed out in his presentation 
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to the committee, and also in his report, the incapacity of 
his board as presently constituted to carry the burden 
entrusted to it. He said there were a wide variety of 
administrative problems. 


I quote as follows from the committee’s report, which 
was presented to the Senate on May 29: 


In his report to the Government, and with even 
greater emphasis in his supplementary representa- 
tions to your Committee, the Chairman of the Public 
Service Staff Relations Board has expressed concern 
at the incapacity of the Board, as it is now structured, 
to carry the burden entrusted to it. This concern is 
expressed in his recent representations in the follow- 
ing terms: 

The experience of the last year, and particularly of 
the last few months, has demonstrated beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that it is becoming increasingly 
difficult for the Board as presently constituted to 
meet the demands that are made on it. If the Board is 
to be able to perform its functions both properly and 
in a timely fashion, no barriers should be erected to 
the effective use of all resources of the Board in 
relation to its responsibilities. Every member of the 
Board must expect to be, and be capable of being, fully 
utilized in relation to his inherent capabilities. 


Honourable senators, the major change in the Public 
Service Staff Relations Act affects the constitution of the 
board. Most of the amendments are consequential upon 
that change, and involve a variety of follow-up changes. 


Instead of having, as we now have, a Public Service 
Staff Relations Board composed of a chairman, a vice- 
chairman and three deputy chairmen, and all other mem- 
bers being part-time members, the bill provides that there 
be a chairman, a vice-chairman, not less than three deputy 
chairmen, and such other full-time members, and such 
part-time members, as may be required. The key is “such 
other full-time members as may be required.” 

@ (2030) 


These would then also assume the functions and powers 
of the chief adjudicator, the present adjudicators and the 
arbitration tribunal. They will all be invested with the 
present powers and functions of the Public Service Staff 
Relations Board, all of which functions are to be carried 
out by the full-time board. 

Honourable senators, that basically explains the bill. It 
goes on to outline how the appointments are to be made. 
Members are to be appointed by— 


Senator Choquette: Don’t mention that. We know. Is 
there any end to Liberal appointees? Is there any end? I 
am asking a question. Is there any end to political Liberal 
appointees to these commissions? That is my question. 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators— 
Senator Choquette: Would you answer my question? 
Take your time. 


Senator Buckwold: I will take lots of time. I am in no 
great hurry. As far as appointments are concerned, I defy 
the honourable senator to place a shadow on any appoint- 
ment that has been made to the Public Service Staff 
Relations Board. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
(Senator Buckwold.] 


Senator Buckwold: In all of the hearings of this com- 
mittee, on which there are both Government and Opposi- 
tion members from the two Houses of Parliament, there 
was not one indication of any dissatisfaction with any 
member of the board. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
Senator Choquette: More applause. Isn’t that noble? 


Senator Buckwold: You are the one who asked the 
question. You are the noble knight of the evening. 


Senator Choquette: Yes, and I said, “Isn’t that noble?” 


Senator Buckwold: I think that when the honourable 
senator asks a question such as that he should at least 
have a basis of reasonable doubt. I think I have answered 
his question by indicating that appointments to the Public 
Service Staff Relations Board have been apolitical. It 
could be that the honourable senator has some point to 
make with respect to other commissions. I am not discuss- 
ing that. It may be, although I doubt it. 


The mix of the board— 


Senator Choquette: Again, gentlemen, more applause. 
We are giving you the signal. 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, it would seem 
to me that when an important bill such as this is before 
the Senate the honourable member of the Opposition 
should allow the discussion to proceed in a reasonable 
fashion. With your permission, I should like to continue. 


The members of this board are appointed by the Gover- 
nor in Council from a list prepared by the chairman. The 
present chairman is Mr. Finkelman, and he will be 
replaced in due course by, I am sure, a very worthy 
successor. Mr. Finkelman, by the way, was unanimously 
lauded as chairman by members of the committee from 
both sides of the other place. Mr. Forrestall, a representa- 
tive of the Progressive Conservative Party, and Mr. 
Knowles, a representative of the New Democratic Party, 
in the debate on this bill in the other place, both went to 
great lengths to expound on the very able leadership that 
has been provided by Mr. Finkelman. 


In any event, the Governor in Council, from a list 
prepared by the chairman after consultation with repre- 
sentatives of the bargaining units—that is, both the 
employer and the employees—then makes a choice. I 
should also point out that the chairman himself has the 
right to suggest such names as he feels would be in the 
public interest, and these names are presented to the 
Governor in Council. 


Senator Choquette: Isn’t that wonderful! 


Senator Buckwold: The new board will handle all third 
party responsibilities in collective bargaining. It will take 
over the role of the present board, the arbitration tribunal 
and the adjudicators. It will involve using the members in 
a variety of functions as required. 


It has been pointed out that the mix is important. I want 


to assure honourable senators that this point was raised by | 


Mr. Forrestall. The minister, in responding to it before the 
special joint committee that was reviewing the bill, 
assured the members that the mix of the board would 
allow a proper representation of all parties, as suggested 
during the hearings, and that the government would be 
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very careful in making sure that adequate representation 
of the employer and employees would follow that kind of 
mix which has led to the high reputation of the board as it 
is presently constituted. 


A second point raised by Mr. Forrestall—and I think 
rightly so—was in relation to one change in this bill from 
the original presentation to the committee. That change 
gives the chairman of the board the right in a particular 
dispute to name an outside arbitrator. I am sure all mem- 
bers of the committee were well satisfied with the 
response that it is sometimes necessary to have an outside 
arbitrator named. Senator Choquette will be glad to hear 
that the outside arbitrator is not named by the govern- 
ment, but by the board, and only in a particular circum- 
stance and for a specific purpose, especially when time is 
of the essence in industrial disputes. For that reason, it 
was the unanimous feeling of the committee that this is a 
good amendment. 


Honourable senators, Bill C-70 is a consolidation and 
re-organization of the relevant sections of the Public Ser- 
vice Staff Relations Act. Most of the amendments, as I 
have said, are consequential upon the combining of the 
jurisdictions of adjudication, arbitration, and board func- 
tions in a reconstituted full-time board. There are other 
amendments relating to appointment procedures and 
facilitating of the conduct of hearings. 


As I have indicated, this bill has already been referred 
to and considered by the Special Joint Committee on 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, and I 
commend it to honourable senators for their approval. 


Senator Choquette: Hear, hear! 


Senator Grosart: I wonder if I may ask the sponsor of 
the bill one question. What will be the relationship of the 
continuing work of the joint committee of the two houses 
in relation to this bill, if and when it is passed? 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, the committee 
has brought down only an interim report. As I indicated, 
there are many other major theme subjects which will be 
reported on, and recommendations made. The committee 
will continue until such time as it presents its final report. 
The answer to the honourable senator’s question is that 
the reconstitution of the board in this manner will in no 
way affect the future operations of the committee. 


On motion of Senator Macdonald, for Senator Phillips, 
debate adjourned. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the National Farm Products Marketing 
Council, including a statement of expenses, for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 
16 of the Farm Products Marketing Agencies Act, 
Chapter 65, Statutes of Canada, 1970-71-72. 


Report of the Canadian Grain Commission for the 
year ended December 31, 1974, pursuant to section 14 
of the Canada Grain Act, Chapter 7, Statutes of 
Canada, 1970-71-72. 


Copies of Initial and Supplementary Federal-Pro- 
vincial Agreements in respect of the establishment of 


a Comprehensive Marketing Program for the purpose 
of regulating the marketing of eggs in Canada. 


Copies of National Energy Board Report, dated 
April 1975, entitled “Canadian Natural Gas, Supply 
and Requirements”, together with a statement thereon 
by the Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources. 

Copies of documents relating to the Foreign Invest- 
ment Review Act, issued by the Department of Indus- 
try, Trade and Commerce, as follows: 

(1) Foreign Investment Review (New Business) 
Regulations 

(2) Guidelines concerning Related Business 

(3) New Principles of International Business Conduct. 

Copies of Report of the Task Force on Energy 
Research and Development to the Minister of Energy, 
Mines and Resources, dated April, 1975, entitled 
“Science and Technology for Canada’s Energy Needs”. 


Copies of correspondence exchanged between the 
Prime Minister of Canada and the Premier of Manito- 
ba, dated February 24 and March 21, 1975, relating to 
publicity arrangements in respect of shared-cost pro- 
gramming in Manitoba. 


@ (2040) 


NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 


FIRST REPORT OF SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE PRESENTED 
AND ADOPTED 


Senator Deschatelets, Joint Chairman of the Special 
Joint Committee of the Senate and House of Commons on 
the National Capital Region, presented the first report of 
the committee. 


Thursday, July 17, 1975. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and of 
the House of Commons on the National Capital 
Region presents its first report as follows: 

Your committee recommends that its quorum be 
fixed at eleven (11) members, provided that both 
houses are represented, whenever a vote, resolution or 
other decision is taken, and that the Joint Chairmen 
be authorized to hold meetings to receive and author- 
ize the printing of evidence, when a quorum is not 
present, so long as five (5) members are present, 
provided that both houses are represented. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Jean-Paul Deschatelets, 


Joint Chairman. 


[Translation] 
The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be considered? 


Senator Deschatelets: Honourable senators, notwith- 
standing rule 44(1)(e), I move, seconded by Senator Hicks, 
that this report be adopted now. 

[English] 

The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, the house 

has heard the motion. Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
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[Translation | 


Senator Deschatelets: Honourable senators, we have 
had an organization meeting and, upon our return this fall, 
we intend to hear all those who have views to express on 
the new national capital area. Intense publicity will be 
made during the summer with a view to allowing all 
organizations as well as provincial governments to be 
ready when we come back, so that we can get down to 
work. 


Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


[English] 
UNITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCE ON CRIME PREVENTION—STATUS OF 


PALESTINIAN LIBERATION ORGANIZATION AS 
PARTICIPANTS—QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, I have a ques- 
tion to ask the Leader of the Government on the matter of 
allowing the representatives of the Palestinian Liberation 
Organization to attend the forthcoming United Nations 
Conference on Crime Prevention, to be held in Toronto. As 
a matter of very great concern to many Canadians— 


Senator Choquette: What Canadians? 


Senator Buckwold: —my question is: Has the Canadian 
government made any decision in this regard? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I can advise 
this chamber that the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs has advised the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations that Canada does not wish to proceed with the 
Fifth United Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime 
and the Treatment of Offenders this year. He has sought 
the Secretary-General’s cooperation in obtaining a post- 
ponement of the congress and he has undertaken to study 
the situation in order to clarify his position. In the govern- 
ment’s view, this congress cannot be held successfully 
anywhere this year. 


Honourable members are aware of the fact that at the 
fourth congress held in Kyoto, Japan, in 1970, the Govern- 
ment of Canada, in consultation with the Province of 
Ontario, proposed that the venue of the next congress be 
Toronto, in September of 1975. This proposal was accepted 
by delegations and subsequently confirmed by the Gener- 
al Assembly. Since that time, however, there has been a 
steady deterioration of the atmosphere in which interna- 
tional conferences are held. It need hardly be mentioned 
that this discord marred the sixth special session and the 
last regular session of the General Assembly, the recent 
conferences of the United Nations Industrial Development 
Organization (UNIDO) and of the International Labour 
Organization (ILO) as well as the International Women’s 
Year Conference in Mexico just a few weeks ago. 


Whereas a minimum of cooperation is essential to any 
progress in the international field, it is the view of the 
Canadian government that we have witnessed lately 
excessive confrontation on issues that were not related to 
the subject matter of conferences. The ingredients are 
well-known: racialism in Southern Africa, the Middle East 
conflict, producer-consumer relations, and the full range 
of economic development problems subsumed under calls 
for a “New World Economic Order.” Canada believes that 
these are very real and difficult problems which must be 


[The Hon. the Speaker. ] 


dealt with urgently, in the appropriate international insti- 
tutions, before they poison the body politic of the United 
Nations family; and let there be not doubt that the govern- 
ment considers it necessary and desirable that political 
factors take their proper place even in the most technical 
of conferences. But, in the view of the government, they 
must meet some test of relevance and in recent United 
Nations conferences this has clearly not been the case. 


In conclusion, may I say that honourable members are 
aware that in respect of the Toronto Congress on Crime 
Prevention, which was to take place next September, one 
of these issues had already become paramount. It arose 
from the resolution adopted in November 1974 by the 
General Assembly, with Canada dissenting, inviting the 
Palestinian Liberation Organization (PLO) to attend its 
sessions as a permanent observer and, in a similar capaci- 
ty, conferences convened under the auspices of the Gener- 
al Assembly or other organs of the United Nations. 
Accordingly, the Government of Canada was informed by 
the United Nations Secretariat some time ago that observ- 
ers from the PLO had been invited to attend the Fifth 
Congress on Crime Prevention and that the Canadian 
authorities were expected to allow entry, sojourn and exit 
to these participants. 


It is with reluctance that the government has decided to 
seek postponement of the congress, but we concluded that 
it would not be possible, in present circumstances, to hold 
a successful congress on crime prevention in Canada or 
anywhere else. 


Honourable senators, I would propose, at tomorrow’s 
sitting, that the complete statement made by the Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, the Honourable Allan Mac- 
Eachen, on this particular subject, be tabled. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, the Leader of 
the Government suggests that that statement be tabled 
tomorrow. Is there any reason why it should not be tabled 
this evening? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I have the docu- 
ment here. It was my proposal to make individual copies 
available, between now and tomorrow, to all members of 
the Senate. I would be quite prepared to table it this 
evening, if the senator so desires. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, it seems to be a 
matter on which there may be some discussion in the 
Senate. The mere tabling does not provide an opportunity 
for discussion of such a paper. Perhaps the Leader of the 
Government would consider moving the resolution by 
which this might be put on the Order Paper for discussion 
tomorrow. There is a resolution by which that can be 
achieved. 


Senator Perrault: I will certainly take the proposal 
under consideration. 


ENERGY 


LIGHTING OF FEDERAL GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS— 
QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, with your per- 
mission I would like to reply to the question by Senator 
Forsey regarding the conservation of energy in federal 
government buildings by cutting down lighting. This 
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question was asked on March 10 of this year, as reported at 
page 606 of Hansard. I must apologize for the long time it 
has taken to evolve a reply, but I would like now to 
provide the following enlightenment. 


In the fall of 1973, instructions were issued to all 
Regional Directors, outlining the measures to be taken to 
conserve energy in all crown-owned and crown-occupied 
buildings throughout the country. The Department of 
Public Works, in cooperation with its client departments, 
has been applying the guidelines suggested and has met 
with increasing success despite various problems that 
have arisen to interfere with their efficient application. 
Lights are turned off in all buildings housing government 
offices, where occupants have left for the night, with the 
following exceptions: 

a) buildings in which cleaning services and/or secu- 
rity sweeps are required to be carried out after occu- 
pants vacate, in which case lights are turned off by 
security staff when all operations have concluded or 
after operations have concluded in separate areas of 
the building, when switching arrangements permit. 


b) buildings having greenhouse operations, when 
lights are kept on in most of the buildings at night 
during the fall, winter and spring, when heat and light 
are required for experimental purposes. 


This appears to be eminent good sense, to have lights on in 
a greenhouse. 


c) buildings in which occupants require at least par- 
tial lighting during unoccupied hours, for security 
reasons. 


d) buildings in which the Crown occupies leased 
space and building owners have elected to leave lights 
on after the occupants have left and cleaning opera- 
tions have been concluded. 


@ (2050) 


Much effort has been expended in trying to work out 
suitable arrangements to permit lights to be turned off in 
the Lester B. Pearson Building during the evening and 
early morning hours. However, one problem which has 
arisen in attempting to implement lighting conservation 
measures in this building has been the relatively large 
number of External Affairs Department employees who 
work in the evening and require adequate illumination. In 
other words, employees of the Department of External 
Affairs cannot be allowed to work in the dark. 


In this connection, the switching arrangements do not 
permit the extinguishing of lights in other areas where 
illumination is not required. However, consultants were 
retained to investigate and submit a report on the feasibil- 
ity of providing more flexibility and better control over 
Switching arrangements. They have recommended the 
installation of a central control panel for lighting, and 
some additional modifications to the switching arrange- 
ments in the building. This report is currently under 
review and these measures may be implemented, if it can 
be determined that energy savings will be greater than the 
cost of the system. 

Another problem encountered has been the difficulty of 
introducing “gang cleaning” where all the cleaning staff 
make a concerted effort in one area such as one floor, then 
extinguish the lights and move on to another area. From a 
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management point of view, this method makes it difficult, 
if not impossible, to pinpoint areas of responsibility for 
unsatisfactory performance. From a cleaning staff point of 
view, “gang cleaning” denies the individual cleaner his 
own specific area to look after. In this connection, strong 
objections were raised by Public Service Alliance of 
Canada officials when the method was to be introduced in 
another building. It was therefore decided not to imple- 
ment such measures in the Lester B. Pearson Building. 


I conclude this long reply with a final paragraph. 


It is the view of the Department of Public Works that it 
is more economical, irrespective of the type of lighting 
involved, if lights can be turned off when the building is 
not occupied. It must be recognized, nevertheless, that 
from a purely economical standpoint it may be less costly 
to provide illumination in some buildings on a 24-hour a 
day basis. This would be so in situations where security 
requirements of the occupying department, switching 
arrangements in the building for cleaning schedules, et 
cetera, might all have to be altered, incurring additional 
capital and/or operational costs which might more than 
offset any potential energy cost saving. It has been the 
Department of Public Works’ experience that each build- 
ing must be given individual consideration in the light of 
operational requirements of the occupying department. 


BROADCASTING 
APPEARANCE OF GERDA MUNSINGER ON CBC TELEVISION 
PROGRAM—INQUIRY ANSWERED 
Senator Forsey inquired of the government pursuant to 
notice: 


1. How much did the Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration pay Mrs. Gerda Munsinger for her appearance 
on the Barbara Frum program on CBC TV at 9 o’clock 
Saturday evening, June 7, 1975, 


(a) by way of expenses? 

(b) by way of fees? 

2. Has Mrs. Munsinger a record of criminal convic- 
tions in Canada? 


3. How long is she to be allowed to remain in 
Canada? 


4. Is it the intention of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation to present other persons of similar 
qualifications on this program at public expense? 


5. If so, what is the budget for such appearances? 


6. What criteria does the corporation use in selecting 
the people who are to appear on this program? 


7. Does the government consider that the presenta- 
tion of Mrs. Munsinger on this program is a proper use 
of public money? 


8. Does the government consider that the presenta- 
tion of Mrs. Munsinger on this program conforms with 
the CBC’s mandate as laid down in the Broadcasting 
Act? 

Senator Perrault: Answered. 


I am informed by the Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration, the Secretary of State, Ministry of the Solicitor 
General and the Department of Manpower and Immi- 
gration as follows: 
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1. It has not been customary to require the CBC to 
supply such details of its internal management and 
administration. 

2. The Royal Canadian Mounted Police are unable 
to answer this question, as requests for criminal 
records must be supported by fingerprints, other- 
wise no identification can be made. 

3. She entered as a visitor under Section 7(1)(c) 
of the Immigration Act on May 30, 1975 with permis- 
sion to remain in Canada until June 14, 1975. 


4. It is the intention of the CBC to interview, from 
time to time, persons who have been part of the 
Canadian scene. 


5. It has not been customary to require the CBC to 
supply such details of its internal management and 
administration. 

6. It is the intention of the CBC to interview, from 
time to time, persons who have been part of the 
Canadian scene. 

7. The presentation of Mrs. Munsinger on the 
Barbara Frum program was a programming decision 
made by the CBC. It is not the policy of the govern- 
ment to interfere in programming decisions made 
by the corporation. 


8. Yes. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 


eee 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 
BROADCASTING 
CTV NEWS REPORT—THE LATE VIATEUR ETHIER—QUESTION 
OF PRIVILEGE 


Senator Greene: Honourable senators, I rise on a ques- 
tion of privilege. On the CTV news last night there was 
announced the sad death of Viateur Ethier, who was for a 
long time a member of Parliament in the other place. He 
represented with great honour and distinction the constit- 
uency of Glengarry-Prescott. 


In the news announcement he was stated to have been a 
member of the Conservative Party. I think that that is a 
very distinct breach of the privileges of a member of 
Parliament. I do not speak in the sense of denigrating that 
great party. I think it would have been equally a breach of 
privilege if erroneously the press had announced at the 
time of the departure of the late Gordon Graydon, who 
was such a distinguished member of his party for many 
years, that he was a Liberal or a member of the NDP or 
anything else but a Conservative. 


Surely the press has a responsibility for reporting the 
truth and the facts. Surely it is a breach of the privileges 
of Parliament when there is a misrepresentation which is 
fundamental to the nature of political association, and 
which I think would be taken particularly seriously by his 
friends and colleagues and supporters over many years. 


I would urge that this house move a vote of censure 
against the CTV network and any other instruments of 
the media which so misrepresent the political status of the 
late Viateur Ethier whose long and distinguished service 
certainly entitled him, in his sad demise, to have the truth 
reported about him. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I can well 
understand the degree of concern felt by our honourable 
colleague about this unfortunate mistake by one of the 
news services in this country. However, I cannot support 
the view that the situation calls for a vote of censure 
against the CTV network. It may simply have been an 
inadvertence, and they probably feel as badly about it 
today as any senators might this afternoon. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I agree with the 
Leader of the Government, and I would tell my good 
friend Senator Greene that never have I seen anyone 
particularly insulted by the fact that, being a Liberal, he 
was considered a conservative with a small “c’’, or, being a 
Conservative with a big “C”, was called a liberal. I have 


a called that quite often and I have never taken it too 
adly. 


29555—26% 


PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA 
SPRINGHILL FIRE DISASTER 


Senator Graham: Honourable senators, before we begin 
the normal proceedings I wonder if I might have permis- 
sion to speak briefly about the circumstances surrounding 
the recent events in the town of Springhill, Nova Scotia. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is 
senators? 


it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Graham: Honourable senators, because of the 
tragic circumstances surrounding the disastrous fire in the 
ill-fated town of Springhill last Sunday—events which 
you have all heard about, read about or have seen on 
television—I visited that community yesterday at the 
request of Nova Scotia’s representative in the federal 
cabinet, the Honourable Allan J. MacEachen. In the brief 
moments at my disposal, I should like to report on my 
findings and tell you about my meeting with the mayor of 
Springhill, His Worship William Mont, as well as with the 
representative in the legislature, Guy Brown, and other 
civic officials. At the same time I should like to urge upon 
the Leader of the Government in the Senate, and through 
him to impress upon his colleagues in the cabinet, the 
necessity of responding swiftly and sympathetically to 
any requests for assistance which may come from either 
the town of Springhill or the province of Nova Scotia or 
both. I have already discussed this matter briefly with 
Premier Regan, and today his cabinet is meeting in special 
session to examine what course of action it will take in the 
light of these unfortunate circumstances. 


@ (1410) 


Let me summarize briefly what happened in this latest 
disaster to hit Springhill, a community of some 5,500 
people. About 80 per cent of the main street business 
section was wiped out; 20 buildings, housing some 34 
businesses, were completely destroyed; nine other build- 
ings were damaged; approximately 15 families were left 
homeless, and 80 to 100 jobs were lost directly. The actual 
loss at this moment runs anywhere from $3 to $4 million, 
but the replacement value, as estimated by Mayor Mont, is 
in excess of $10 million. Unfortunately, the general com- 
mercial insurance carried on these properties is unofficial- 
ly estimated at between 20 and 25 per cent of the actual 
value. It was miraculous that there was no loss of life, and 
that no injuries were suffered. In this regard I must pay 
tribute to the firemen from Springhill and the surround- 
ing communities, who eventually contained the blaze. 


Honourable senators, the people of Springhill must be a 
very special breed. Back in 1891 a mine explosion killed a 
total of 125 men and badly injured another 17. More 
recently, in 1956, a mine explosion killed 39 men. A fire in 
1957 destroyed much of the community’s business section, 
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and a year later a “bump”, as it is known in the mining 
industry, resulted in the loss of another 75 lives. 


Yesterday, as I reported earlier, I met for some time 
with His Worship the Mayor, with other officials and with 
many townspeople. I must report that they are very philo- 
sophical, and demonstrate tremendous courage. The clean- 
up is well under way, and the people themselves are 
determined to rebuild. They most certainly will need help, 
however. I think, for example, of help in the way of 
worthwhile make-work projects to provide immediate 
jobs. I am aware that officials from the Job Creation 
Branch of the Department of Manpower and Immigration 
have been, and are, on the scene, and I am wondering if a 
special case could not be made for bringing the Local 
Initiatives Program forward now, instead of waiting for 
the winter months, to create jobs in Springhill. I have 
already begun exploratory talks in this regard with offi- 
cials of the department. 


I think also of help in the way of new industry, to 
provide long-term jobs and much needed stability for the 
community. I express the hope that efforts will continue 
at a stepped-up pace on the part of both the provincial and 
the federal governments, particularly between the provin- 
cial Department of Development and the federal Depart- 
ment of Regional and Economic Expansion, to find a 
suitable replacement for Buckingham Mills, which closed 
in that community last year, resulting in the loss of some 
75 jobs. 


It has already been suggested in many places that with 
the growing importance of coal in the field of energy, 
exploration activity will be accelerated to determine the 
feasibility of opening a new mine in that area. I am aware 
that private interests are drilling holes at the present time. 
I believe some 26 holes were drilled last year. I am sure 
that the federal government will want to cooperate with 
the province in this field as well. 


I think in terms of the need of housing for the approxi- 
mately 15 families who have been left homeless, and I 
would hope that Central Mortgage and Housing will co- 
operate with the Nova Scotia housing commission in find- 
ing an early solution to this problem in that particular 
area. 


If expansion of the minimum security prison at Spring- 
hill is feasible, then an early start should be made on this 
expansion, since I understand this institution is well 
accepted in that community. 


I trust that the Leader of the Government will impress 
upon his colleagues, as I trust that all senators will 
endeavour to impress upon members of the government, 
the importance of such measures so that we in the rest of 
Canada can complement the very real determination of 
the people of Springhill. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I know that I 
speak on behalf of all senators in all parts of this chamber 
when I thank Senator Graham for his informative and 
even moving statement this afternoon. The people of 
Springhill in Nova Scotia have demonstrated a rare degree 
of courage and tenacity in the face of great vicissitudes 
down through the years. I want to assure the house that 
the government will greet most sympathetically and com- 
passionately any request for assistance which may be 


[Senator Graham. ] 


forthcoming from the Government of Nova Scotia. As 
honourable senators are aware, in eventualities of this 
kind, the provincial government must apply formally to 
the federal government for some type of assistance. To 
this point, no formal request for assistance has been 
received. But when and if it is received, the request will be 
treated most sympathetically by the Government of 
Canada. 


Senator Macdonald: Honourable senators, I am sure we 
are all pleased that Senator Graham brought this matter 
to the attention of the Senate. Certainly the town of 
Springhill has been unfortunate over the years with its 
history of mine disasters and fires. At times it has come 
close to being wiped out. It is certain that anything that 
the Government of Canada can do to assist these people 
will be very commendable. It struck me when Senator 
Graham spoke about the mining disasters at Springhill 
that the history of coal mining in Nova Scotia has been 
one of great loss of life through mining accidents. It is a 
dangerous occupation, and perhaps to a certain extent we 
have become accustomed to this over the years. No matter 
what safety devices have been used in the mining indus- 
try—and there have been many—there has always been 
some loss of life. It would certainly be a tremendous step 
forward if a safer method of mining could be devised for 
the mine at Springhill. I am informed that the coal is 
there, but it is difficult to mine. There have been two bad 
accidents in the area, and I understand it would be unsafe 
to continue mining operations under the present method. 


Honourable senators, I hope that the request for aid 
from the Government of Nova Scotia will soon be made 
and that the Government of Canada will respond immedi- 
ately and go all out to assist the people of that community. 


@ (1420) 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Baker (Gren- 
ville-Carleton) has been substituted for that of Mr. Fraser 


on the list of members appointed to serve on the Special | 
Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in the , 


Public Service. 


UNITED NATIONS 
FIFTH UNITED NATIONS CONGRESS ON CRIME PREVENTION— 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF STATE FOR EXTERNAL 
AFFAIRS TABLED 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, as I 
indicated yesterday, I have the honour today to table a’ 
statement concerning The Fifth United Nations Congress | 
on Crime Prevention and the Treatment of Offenders, 
made to the House of Commons on July 21, 1975, by the’ 
Secretary of State for External Affairs. In this connection 
I point out that the complete statement made in the other | 
place by the Secretary of State for External Affairs is to} 
be found in House of Commons Debates of yesterday, at’ 
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page 7757. Honourable senators will recall that I under- 
took to provide them with copies of this statement. In 
view of the fact that it is now available at each desk in the 
House of Commons Debates, I felt it would not be necessary 
to re-circulate the statement. 


Arising out of this tabling of the statement, and in order 
to permit those honourable senators who wish to comment 
on this important foreign policy initiative of the Govern- 
ment of Canada to do so, I would move, seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Langlois: 


That the statement concerning the Fifth United 
Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the 
Treatment of Offenders made to the House of Com- 
mons on July 21, 1975, by the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, be printed as an appendix to the 
Debates of the Senate of this day. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it 
agreed? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Motion agreed to. 


(For text of statement see appendix pp. 1248-1249.) 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, I would 
like to make a brief comment regarding this decision by 
the government. Various views have been expressed as to 
whether it was the right course of action for Canada to 
take at the time, particularly by those who have suggested 
that it did not go far enough. The decision, of course, has 
been to request the postponement of the Fifth United 
Nations Congress on Crime Prevention. While the govern- 
ment was not as explicit as some might wish it to have 
been, among whom I include myself, it has at least come 
out and made a decision which, in my opinion, is very 
much to the credit of Canada. 


I am not attempting any judgment at this time as to 
possible solutions or compromises that may in the long 
run be necessary to resolve the outstanding differences 
between Israel and the Arab world. That is another 
matter. However, in my view, the government is complete- 
ly justified in refusing to proceed with a conference that 
attempts to solve some of the problems of international 
violence and crime when some would be eligible to attend 
by virtue of a resolution which Canada opposed, and in 
spite of the fact that they belong to an organization which 
openly advocates unjustifiable, irresponsible violence to 
serve their ends. The official statement of the government 
is carefully wordead—cautiously worded, I think; perhaps 
too cautiously—but it is a way out of a problem, and a way 
to avoid a situation which would have been highly embar- 
rassing to a great many Canadians. 


The matter, of course, concerns not merely the question 
of this conference, because the problem that has arisen 
could not have been foreseen when Canada extended the 
invitation for the conference to be held here. It goes 
beyond that, because it recalls the decision of one of the 
major United Nations agencies, UNESCO—United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization—to 
exclude Israel from the European zone. That, in effect, 
excluded it from any zone, because there was no incon- 
gruity in Israel’s belonging in that zone in view of the fact 
that Canada is in it. There was also the decision to ban 
UNESCO grants to Israel, based on a ground that no 


responsible person would find viable, namely, the ground 
that the Israelis had carried on some archaeological work 
in the city of Jerusalem. It was obviously a political 
blackmail decision, but not one of any great consequence 
to Israel because it involved not more than $25,000, which 
is much less than the Israeli contribution to UNESCO. 


Senator Hicks: Twenty-five thousand dollars. 


Senator Grosart: Twenty-five thousand dollars was the 
UNESCO contribution. In fact, Canada’s contribution to 
UNESCO itself is about $2 million. It is a substantial 
contribution of course, because Canada, as a matter of 
fact, contributed more to the work of UNESCO than all 
the Arab countries put together. 


I have said that had this conference gone forward under 
existing conditions it would have been embarrassing to a 
great many Canadians. Those who have objected to the 
UNESCO decision, and to any decision to carry on with 
this conference under those circumstances, include some 
of the most respected Canadian citizens I can think of. 
They include, for example, Doris Anderson, the Editor of 
Chatelaine; Mario Bernardi, the conductor of the National 
Arts Centre Orchestra; our respected former colleague, the 
Honourable Thérése Casgrain; Maureen Forrester; North- 
rop Frye, one of our most distinguished professors at the 
University of Toronto; Gerhard Herzberg, our only Nobel 
Peace Prize winner; Judy LaMarsh— 


Senator Hicks: 
physics. 


Herzberg won the Nobel Prize for 


Senator Grosart: —the publisher of La Presse; the presi- 
dent of the University of Manitoba; and last, but not least, 
Senator Henry Hicks, president of Dalhousie University 
and former chairman of the Canadian National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO. 


Honourable senators may have wondered why Senator 
Hicks was so available with some facts on which I was 
slipping. When I said he is a former chairman of that 
commission, I should have added that he is one of those 
distinguished Canadians who associated themselves with 
the statement: 


The undersigned henceforth refuse to collaborate in 
this body so long as it does not prove, as regards 
Israel, its faithfulness to its own goals. 


I shall not attempt at this time to assess the problems 
and differences which exist between the nations involved. 
I commend the government for going as far as it has gone 
in this matter. I wish it had gone further, but one step in 
the right direction is perhaps better than the track record 
of current government policy decisions. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the remarks of 
the honourable Deputy Leader of the Opposition are most 
appreciated and have certainly contributed to the dialogue 
on this particular subject. I do not intend to make a long 
statement in reply. 


There is a feeling, which goes beyond party, that the 
United Nations could well be at the crossroads. In recent 
months we have seen an assault on the idea of the univer- 
sality of membership in the organization, against the 
wishes, certainly, and the votes of Canadian representa- 
tives at the United Nations. 
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Against the position, and certainly the votes, of Canadi- 
an delegates at the United Nations, South Africa was 
excluded from the organization. There are reports that 
there may be a similar effort this fall to exclude Israel 
from membership in the United Nations. Canada will 
oppose any such effort. In this disruptive and bitter cli- 
mate, replete with threats of violence, Canada does not 
feel that this is an appropriate time to provide the site for 
a conference on the prevention of crime and violence. 


I can assure honourable senators, however, that this will 
be a prelude to renewed Canadian initiatives at the United 
Nations this fall in an attempt to develop friendly and 
cooperative relations among all states, not only in the 
Middle East, and a better feeling among the member states 
of the United Nations. Our decision to seek a postpone- 
ment is consistent with our policy of attempting to 
advance good initiatives in the world body in order to 
bring about rational discussion of the problems which 
afflict mankind. 


We have tried to maintain a balanced and objective 
approach to the Middle East conflict. We have demonstrat- 
ed as a nation our willingness to act as peacekeepers in 
that situation. Indeed, a number of Canadians have lost 
their lives in the process. We support and defend the right 
of Israel to exist in peace with its neighbours, behind 
secure and recognized borders. We have stated our convic- 
tion that no peaceful and stable solution to this conflict 
can be found without the participation of the Palestinians, 
and the just settlement of their claims. We have always 
condemned the use of violence, whatever its source, as a 
political instrument, or as a means of retribution. To host 
a conference when there have been threats of violence 
from various quarters is not consistent with the Canadian 
position with respect to violence and the use of force and 
so on as a means of retribution and the resolution of 
differences. 


We have participated, as the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs said the other day, in all United Nations 
peacekeeping and ceasefire supervision missions, not only 
in the Middle East but elsewhere. Canada today—this is a 
fact not known to many Canadians—is the fourth largest 
contributor to the United Nations program for the relief of 
Palestinian refugees out of a total United Nations mem- 
bership of something like 130. We have advocated and 
continue to advocate the full implementation of Security 
Council resolution 242. This all continues to be govern- 
ment policy. 

As I have said, we hope that this fall at the United 
Nations there can be renewed Canadian initiatives to 
bring to the attention of all members of the United 
Nations the basic responsibility of that body to discuss 
rationally, and to resolve through peaceful means, the 
problems which affect mankind, to help develop a better 
climate for international conferences of all kinds, so that 
at some future time we can be host to the Fifth United 
Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime and the 
Treatment of Offenders, and other UN conferences. 

If the United Nations subsequently decides that this 
congress must go ahead despite Canadian wishes, then, of 
course, it will not be held in this country. But let us 
fervently hope that the Secretary-General of the United 


{Senator Perrault.] 


Nations, in consultation with his officials at New York, 
will agree to a postponement, and that we will see better 
climate for this and other conferences in the months and 
years to come. 


PETRO-CANADA BILL 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Hayden, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, reported 
that the committee had considered Bill C-8, to establish a 
national petroleum company, and had directed that the 
bill be reported without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Cook moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY 


COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE POLICY—SUPPLEMENTARY BUDGET 
TABLED 


Senator Laird, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, 
tabled the committee’s report approving the supplemen- 
tary budget presented to it by the Chairman of the Special 
Senate Committee on Science Policy for the proposed 
expenditures of the said committee respecting the holding 
of a special meeting to determine the feasibility of estab- 
lishing a Commission on the Future as authorized by the 
Senate on November 21, 1974. 


PRIVATE BILL 


MARRIAGE LAW EXEMPTION (RICHARD FRITZ AND 
MARIANNE STRASS)—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Laird, Deputy Chairman of the Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs, 
reported that the committee had considered Bill C-1001, to 
provide an exception from the general law relating to 
marriage in the case of Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass, 
and had directed that the bill be reported without 
amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Denis moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 
Motion agreed to. 


PUBLIC SERVICE STAFF RELATIONS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


On the Order: 

Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Buckwold, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Carter, for the second reading of the Bill C-70, 
intituled: “An Act to amend the Public Service Staff 
Relations Act”.—(Honourable Senator Phillips). 
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Hon. John M, Macdonald: Honourable senators, yester- 
day when I moved the adjournment of this debate on 
behalf of Senator Phillips, he anticipated he would be able 
to be here. It now turns out that he will not be able to be 
present today and probably not during this week. There- 
fore, I should like permission to speak in his place. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it 
agreed? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Macdonald: Honourable senators, the bill 
before us follows the recommendations of the interim 
report of the Joint Committee on Employer-Employee 
Relations in the Public Service. We were fortunate in that 
the sponsor was not only a member of that committee but 
he was co-chairman and, indeed, chaired the meetings 
when this bill was considered by the committee. 


The bill is somewhat long and technical, but it is not 
complicated. It reconstitutes the Public Service Staff Rela- 
tions Board by enlarging it and providing for full-time as 
well as for part-time membership. It cannot be denied that 
there is need for this legislation, because as presently 
constituted the board cannot deal expeditiously with all 
matters before it. There is a heavy backlog of business. As 
honourable senators will understand, when matters of this 
kind are referred to the board, the sooner the board can 
deal with them the better, otherwise they drag on and 
- people become irritated and the situation becomes worse. 


This bill is also an interim measure. The committee is 
now considering its final report, which will cover many 
items. The committee has already had 40 public hearings. 
The original act contains 115 sections, which makes it 
obvious that the final report will not be adopted at one 
sitting. However, by passing this urgent legislation while 
the final report is being considered, the reconstituted 
board will be able to work on its backlog of cases and try 
to keep up to date with the new cases which come before 
it. 

As the sponsor said, there was unanimous agreement in 
the other place that this bill should be passed. The same 
was true in committee. I go along with this idea, but I have 
two mild criticisms to make. 


@ (1440) 


I do not wholly agree with the proposed new section 62 
under which the chairman is given the power to appoint 
an outside arbitrator. In other words, he can appoint an 
arbitrator outside the board. In my opinion the board 
should be able to look after these matters. If the chairman 
is given the power to appoint an outside arbitrator, that, in 
effect, is showing a lack of confidence in the makeup of 
the board. Now, if it is suggested that it is desirable to 
appoint an outside arbitrator, certainly the chairman 
should not have the authority to appoint that arbitrator. 
Such an appointment should be made only by the Gover- 
nor in Council, and that could be done on the recommen- 
dation of the chairman. Indeed, if I am not mistaken, 
according to one of the other sections of the act the 
Governor in Council appoints the members of the board 
on the recommendation of the chairman. I think the same 
procedure should be followed in this case. 


The only other criticism I have is with respect to the 
term of appointment, which for the chairman and other 


officers is not to exceed ten years, and, for the members, 
seven years. I realize that is the same as it is in the present 
act and that many other acts follow that wording, but in 
my opinion that leaves two points open to question. In the 
first place, why should it say, “not exceeding ten years’? I 
say give them ten years or less but make it definite. In the 
second place, I do not see why there should be any differ- 
ence between the chairman, vice-chairman and the like 
and the ordinary members. 


Apart from those two mild criticisms, I consider the 
legislation necessary and I am glad to support it. I do not 
think it would be helpful to send the bill to committee 
because it has been considered by the joint committee and, 
so far as we on this side are concerned, at this stage of the 
session we might just as well have third reading today. 


Hon. Sidney L. Buckwold: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if Senator Buckwold speaks now, his speech will have the 
effect of closing the debate on the motion for second 
reading of this bill. 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, I am sure the 
remarks made by Senator Macdonald are much appreciat- 
ed. The points he has raised have been discussed by the 
committee, as he has probably read in the proceedings. His 
points were certainly well taken. I believe I have given as 
clear an explanation of the bill as possible, and I would 
therefore move second reading of the bill. 


Senator Flynn: Before the question is put, since the bill 
will not be referred to committee, may I ask Senator 
Buckwold a question? Clause 2 of this bill repeals subsec- 
tions 11(1) to (4) and replaces them with the text in the 
bill which says that the board shall consist of: 


—a Chairman, a Vice-Chairman, not less than three 
Deputy Chairmen and such other full-time members 
and such part-time members as the Governor in Coun- 
cil considers necessary to discharge the responsibili- 
ties of the Board. 
Paragraph (2) says: 

The members of the Board shall be appointed by the 
Governor in Council to hold office during good 
behaviour for such period. 


(a) not exceeding ten years, in the case of the 
Chairman, the Vice-Chairman and the Deputy 
Chairmen, and 


(b) not exceeding seven years, in the case of any 
member other than a member referred to in para- 
graph (a)— 

Paragraph (2)(b), coming as it does after paragraph (1), 
would also refer to part-time members. I cannot see how a 
part-time member could be appointed for a period not 
exceeding ten years—or seven years as the case may be. I 
am aware that the part-time members work only a few 
days here and there. They are assigned some cases and, 
when they have dealt with them, their employment is 
discontinued until they receive another assignment. Obvi- 
ously, they cannot be appointed on the same basis as 
full-time members. 

Senator Buckwold: I must agree with the Leader of the 
Opposition. The part-time members are chosen from 
nominees submitted by the employer—the government— 
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and the employees—namely, the various unions. They are 
called on a part-time basis, as indicated by the Leader of 
the Opposition. 


I must admit that I cannot make any fine distinctions 
here, except to say that this act has been operating in the 
same manner since its inception in 1967. In fact, the 
members have been part-time except for the chairman, the 
vice-chairman and the three deputy chairmen. I would 
presume, therefore, that it is merely an extension of the 
particular procedure. I would point out, as I did in some 
personal conversation with the Leader of the Opposition, 
that the bill before us shows only amendments and that 
we do not have the full act to look at, the remaining 
clauses of which are still operative and will carry on as 
originally intended. 


Senator Flynn: I would just point out that the drafting 
may not be as clear as it should be—but that is nothing 
new. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, although 
Senator Macdonald indicated he was prepared to have 
third reading today, if it is your wish I am prepared to 
move that the bill be placed on the Orders of the Day for 
third reading at the next sitting. 


Senator Flynn: Unless there is some urgency for giving 
leave to have third reading now, we might as well wait 
until tomorrow. 


Senator Buckwold: I move, therefore, that the bill be 
placed on the Orders of the Day for third reading at the 
next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


SCIENCE POLICY 


CONSIDERATION OF FIRST REPORT OF SPECIAL SENATE 
COMMITTEE—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, July 17, the debate 
on the motion of Senator Lamontagne for the adoption of 
the first report of the Special Committee of the Senate on 
Science Policy. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I am happy 
to see that the government leader is present, because my 
problem with this report is one which concerns the Senate 
and the management of the Senate principally. I believe 
the views of the government leader will be helpful to me, 
and to the Senate in general. 


The purpose of the report of the Science Policy Commit- 
tee is twofold: first, it asks us to terminate the present 
mandate of the committee, which is to hold a conference 
on the future; and, second it asks us to give the committee 
a new mandate, which would be to consider and report 
upon Canadian government and other expenditures on 
scientific activity and matters related thereto. 

I should like to point out that it is not easy to pass 
judgment on these two requests at the same time. It is 
quite obvious, in the light of the reasons given by Senator 
Lamontagne, and in the light of the comments made by 

[Senator Buckwold. ] 


Senator Grosart and Senator Carter, that the Senate 
should accept the committee’s request to terminate its 
mandate to prepare the Commission on the Future. But is 
it necessary that we deal at the same time with a request 
for a new mandate “to consider and report on Canadian 
government and other expenditures on scientific activities 
and matters related thereto”? 

@ (1450) 


I cannot see why we should have to discuss these two 
questions at the same time. From a procedural point of 
view I would have much preferred that the report of the 
committee be rescinded. Then we might deal with its 
request to terminate its mandate, and make a decision as 
to whether we should give it a new mandate. 


As I said with regard to the termination of its present 
mandate, with this I am in agreement, and I share all the 
views that have been expressed concerning the very 
beneficial efforts made by the committee in this respect. I 
am quite satisfied that these efforts will be useful even if, 
in the end, the credit for preparing this conference is 
attributed to some other institution, rather than those who 
will have done the spade work. 


That is certainly a problem. But what I am particularly 
worried about is that this committee was set up in 1967, 
eight years ago, and that it is now asking us to give ita 
mandate which, prima facie, will require two or three 
years of additional work. This indicates to me that this 
committee is trying to become permanent, whether it real- 
izes it or not. After all, a special committee which has 
lived for eight years and now seeks a new mandate that 
may allow it to carry on for another three years is becom- 
ing, to all intents and purposes, a permanent committee. 


Senator Lamontagne: We never mentioned three years. 


Senator Flynn: You did not have to. All one has to do is 
read the report to see that if you do all that you propose in 
the report, it will take at least that length of time. 


On this subject, honourable senators, I refer you to the 
concluding paragraphs of the report. This is to be found at 
page 1173 of Hansard of July 10, 1975. I would like to quote 
the passage in question so as to be quite clear on the 
matter. It reads as follows: 


First, we should make a survey of futures research 
programs being carried out within government 
departments and agencies and see how the Institute 
will develop its new area of activities. We have suc- 
ceeded in making futures research a Canadian Gov- 
ernment priority. We are under the impression, how- 
ever, that government departments and agencies are 
developing their research effort in isolation in this 
area as in so many others. 


I shall now go to the second of these paragraphs, but I 
believe honourable senators can already see that with this 
alone the committee would have a substantial program 
ahead of it. 


Secondly, the committee should make a systematic 
review of the implementation of the recommendations 
contained in its report on science policy. 


That is a tall order too, because, after all, this may be a 
continuing task, since it is quite obvious that the govern- 
ment will not proceed very quickly on all the recommen- 
dations in the report. It may take ten years before we are 
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able to assess what the government will have done con- 
cerning the 1973 recommendations made by the committee. 


Thirdly, the committee should hold hearings on the 
Canadian science budget. 


These three recommendations open the door to vast 
areas of activity for the committee. The specific recom- 
mendation, needless to say, appears to be very simple, 
since it says—and I quote from the end of the report—as 
follows: 


The committee, therefore, recommends that it be 
authorized to consider and report on Canadian gov- 
ernment and other expenditures on scientific activi- 
ties and matters related thereto; 


Senator Lamontagne: May I ask a question at this 
stage? 


Senator Flynn: Most certainly. 


Senator Lamontagne: Is the honourable Leader of the 
Opposition aware that any special committee has to come 
before this chamber at the beginning of each session to be 
reconfirmed in its mandate? 


Senator Flynn: I agree with that, but once we have 
given the green light to a committee it is very difficult to 
say, ‘We are going to stop you.”’ You know very well that 
that has been the problem with your committee in regard 
to the Commission on the Future. You started, and were 
interrupted by an election. Then you came to us and said, 
“Well, we have begun, and we wish to continue.” You did 
this in 1973, and in 1974. Now you come to us in 1975 and 
say, “We cannot complete our work. We want to have 
something else to do.” It would be very difficult, if we 
gave you this authorization, to stop you once you began. It 
is this very problem to which I am drawing the attention 
of the Senate. 


Senator Lamontagne: Well, are you against it, or are 
you for it? 


Senator Flynn: I am in favour of not having too many 
committees. If I were to read the motion as you would put 
it, | would say that this is not necessary, because we have 
a National Finance Committee already which has the 
responsibility of investigating, and is authorized to con- 
sider, the expenditures of the government. This committee 
could very well next year look into the expenditures of the 
government in connection with scientific activity and 
research. Now we are asked to add another committee. We 
are, in effect, being asked to make this a permanent 


committee. You know very well that it is not easy for the 
Senate to deal with the number of committees it already 
has at this time, and it is certainly not easy for the 
Opposition to participate in all the activities that arise out 
of these committees. 


It seems to me, honourable senators, that we should 
have a second look at this matter. I do not know why it 
should be necessary to decide now that we are going to 
give this new mandate to the committee headed by Sena- 
tor Lamontagne. I think we could very well take a breath- 
er during the summer recess, and consider this when we 
come back in the fall. 


The problem of finding staff is a legitimate one. But I do 
not think it is a valid argument for trying to convince the 
Senate that the staff should be kept on. I do not see, in 
fact, why we need the same staff for the proposed new 
mandate that has served the committee in respect of the 
mandates it has had up to now. 


Senator Lamontagne could very well be a member of the 
National Finance Committee and collaborate in having 
that committee given the mandate that the Special Com- 
mittee on Science Policy is seeking at this time. 


We have too many committees already. I do not like the 
idea of a special committee seeking to become permanent 
by having one mandate in 1967, another in 1968, another in 
1972, then again in 1973 and 1974. 


Senator Greene: Will the honourable senator permit a 
question? 


Senator Flynn: Certainly. 


Senator Greene: I take it, from his learned discourse on 
the subject, that the honourable senator is telling the 
Senate that he does not believe in the doctrine of reincar- 
nation. Is that a correct interpretation of his words? 


Senator Flynn: I would say that it is the committee that 
does not believe in this doctrine, since it does not want to 
die. It could very well be reincarnated next fall. 


I would like the government leader to tell us whether he 
accepts the idea that this committee, which has been going 
on for eight years, should bé permitted to carry on for 
another three. We have many committees that are working 
well at the present time, and I think we should try to 
reduce their number rather than maintain, in addition to 
those prescribed by our rules, what are in fact permanent 
committees operating in the guise of special committees. 


On motion of Senator Perrault, debate adjourned. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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APPENDIX 
(See p. 1243.) 


FIFTH UNITED NATIONS CONGRESS ON CRIME PREVENTION 


STATEMENT MADE IN HOUSE OF COMMONS ON JULY 21, 1975, By 
THE HON. ALLAN J. MACEACHEN, SECRETARY OF STATE FOR EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


I have advised the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations that Canada does not wish to proceed with the 
Fifth United Nations Congress on the Prevention of Crime 
and the Treatment of Offenders this year. I have sought 
the Secretary-General’s cooperation in obtaining a post- 
ponement of the Congress and he has undertaken to study 
the situation in order to clarify his position. In the Govern- 
ment’s view, this Congress cannot be held successfully 
anywhere this year. 


Honourable members will recall that at the Fourth Con- 
gress held in Kyoto, in 1970, the Government of Canada, in 
consultation with the Province of Ontario, proposed that 
the venue of the next congress be Toronto, in September of 
1975. This proposal was accepted by delegations and subse- 
quently confirmed by the General Assembly. Since that 
time, however, there has been a steady deterioration of the 
atmosphere in which international conferences are held. I 
need hardly mention the discord which marred the Sixth 
Special Session and the last regular Session of the General 
Assembly, the recent conferences of the United Nations 
Industrial Development Organization (UNIDO) and of the 
International Labour Organization (ILO) as well as the 
International Women’s Year Conference in Mexico, a few 
weeks ago. 


Whereas a minimum of cooperation is essential to any 
progress in the international field, we have witnessed 
lately excessive confrontation on issues that were not 
related to the subject matter of conferences. The ingredi- 
ents are well-known: racialism in Southern Africa, the 
Middle East conflict, producer-consumer relations and the 
full range of economic development problems subsumed 
under calls for a ““‘New World Economic Order”. Canada 
believes that these are very real and difficult problems 
which must be dealt with urgently, in the appropriate 
international institutions, before they poison the body 
politic of the United Nations family; and let there be no 
doubt that we consider it necessary and desirable that 
political factors take their proper place even in the most 
technical of conferences. But they must meet some test of 
relevance, and in recent U.N. conferences this has clearly 
not been the case. 


Honourable members are well aware that in respect of 
the Toronto Congress on Crime Prevention, which was to 
take place next September, one of these issues had already 
become paramount. It arose from the resolution adopted in 
November 1974 by the General Assembly, with Canada 
dissenting, inviting the Palestinian Liberation Organiza- 
tion (PLO) to attend its sessions as a permanent observer 
and, in a similar capacity, conferences convened under the 
auspices of the General Assembly or other organs of the 
U.N. Accordingly, the Government of Canada was 
informed by the United Nations Secretariat some time ago 


that observers from the PLO had been invited to attend 
the Fifth Congress on Crime Prevention and that the 
Canadian authorities were expected to allow entry, 
sojourn and exit to these participants. 


Needless to say, it is with reluctance that the Govern- 
ment has decided to seek postponement of the Congress, 
but we concluded that it would not be possible, in present 
circumstances, to hold a successful congress on crime pre- 
vention in Canada or anywhere else. 


We are all aware of the public outcry for or against the 
admission to Canada, for this congress, of observers from 
the Palestinian Liberation Organization. We have all been 
worried by its divisive effect upon Canadian public opin- 
ion. We could not ignore the risk of public disorders. These 
factors would have led any government to reconsider a 
decision to host an international conference. But in the 
final analysis, two factors dominated in our discussions. 
The first was the inevitable intrusion of unrelated political 
considerations into the proceedings of the Congress. The 
second was the re-escalation of violence in the Middle East 
and the consequent spread of its bitterness into Canada 
and subsequently into the Congress itself. 


It is obvious that such intrusion of the Middle East 
conflict, by adding to the already hopeless confusion be- 
tween civil crimes and acts of war, would distort and 
subvert the purposes of what has essentially been up to 
now, and should remain, a technical meeting of experts 
from all countries, striving to develop international co- 
operation in a field of vital importance to the rule of law 
and to public order everywhere. As host country, we felt 
that Canada had assumed a major responsibility for the 
success of this Congress; and in such an unfavourable 
political climate, we did not see how we would possibly 
carry out our responsibility. I should add that we were 
also concerned about the coincidence of the Congress with 
the Seventh Special Session of the General Assembly on 
Development and International Economic Cooperation, 
since the contentious atmosphere of one would in all 
likelihood seep into the other. 


However, after an extensive review of the Government’s 
domestic and international obligations, we decided to 
inform the Secretary-General of the United Nations that 
we did not want to be relieved of the responsibility for 
holding this Congress, but rather wished to postpone it. We 
did not want to withdraw our invitation to the United 
Nations; and we tried to avoid any steps which might have 
called into question our long-standing commitment to the 
principles of the United Nations. I emphasize that Cana- 
da’s willingness to participate in and contribute to the 
operations of United Nations agencies remains undimin- 
ished. 
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The respite obtained by postponement must be effective- 
ly used by all to bring about sufficient improvement in 
attendant political conditions so that we may have reason- 
able assurances that technical conferences such as the 
Fifth U.N. Congress on Crime Prevention will be useful 
and productive. We hope that current negotiations for the 
reduction of tensions between some of the parties to the 
Middle East conflict will prove successful in coming 
months; and we will actively support the continuing 
efforts of the parties directly involved and of the United 
States Government toward that goal. 


Furthermore, the next General Assembly of the United 
Nations will provide an opportunity to affirm the principle 
of universality, as a fulfilment of what ought to be a basic 
aim of the United Nations. More specifically, we will resist 
any attempt to exclude Israel or any other country from 
the proceedings of the General Assembly. Acceptance of 
this principle would guarantee the status of Israel within 
the community of nations, and thus remove one cause of 
instability in the area. 


So that in requesting the postponement of the Congress, 
Canada is not shirking its responsibilities but actually 
taking on new ones. Through new initiatives, both bilater- 
al and multilateral, the Government will try to improve 
the political situation in the Middle East and in the U.N., 
notably through our participation in the next session of the 
General Assembly, which may be crucial for the future of 
the organization, given the fundamental character of the 
issues on which debates are expected to focus. Canada will 
consult with other interested countries on the ground rules 
governing technical discussions in U.N. arenas. Either 
independently or in cooperation with others, we will 
attempt to formulate and seek support for an effective 
resolution in the General Assembly on this question. 


I also intend to accept during the autumn outstanding 
invitations to visit a number of countries in the Middle 
East. These visits, which the Government already con- 
sidered most useful for strengthening our relations with 


this region of the world, have taken a new urgency follow- 
ing the difficulties we encountered in holding the U.N. 
Congress on Crime Prevention. The House can be assured 
that I will take this opportunity to solicit the views of my 
hosts on these difficulties and seek their support for the 
United Nations as a universal forum and an effective 
international instrument. 


Honourable members should note that our decision to 
seek the postponement of the Congress, for the reasons 
stated, is consistent with the policy of the Government on 
the Middle East. We will continue to cultivate, as we have 
done in the past, friendly and cooperative relations with 
all states in the region and to attach great importance to 
the development of these relations. Likewise, Canada has 
tried in the past to maintain a balanced and objective 
approach to the Middle East conflict and will continue to 
do so. We have always supported and defended the right of 
the State of Israel to exist in peace with its neighbours, 
behind secure and recognized borders. We have stated our 
conviction that no peaceful and stable solution to this 
regional conflict can be found without the participation of 
the Palestinians and the just settlement of their claims. We 
have condemned the use of violence as a political instru- 
ment or as a means of retribution. We have participated in 
all U.N. peacekeeping and ceasefire supervision missions in 
the Middle East and contributed to the United Nations’ 
relief operations for Palestinian refugees. We have 
advocated and continue to advocate the full implementa- 
tion of Security Council Resolution 242. All of this there- 
fore continues to be Government policy. 


We are confident that the initiatives to be taken by 
Canada and other countries on the future of the United 
Nations and the Middle East will lead to a different atmos- 
phere, in which the postponed Fifth United Nations Con- 
gress on the Prevention of Crime and the Treatment of 
Offenders can be held in Canada, at a time to be decided 
upon, with sufficient assurances of success. It was agreed 
with the Secretary-General of the United Nations that we 
should consult further on this question and I expect to be 
in touch with him later this week. 
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Wednesday, July 23, 1975 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Copies of correspondence exchanged between the 
Prime Minister of Canada and the President of the 
Quebec Association of Protestant School Boards, relat- 
ing to a petition addressed to the Governor in Council 
regarding the Official Language Act of Quebec, dated 
February 14 and July 17, 1975. 


Report on Actuarial Examination of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police (Dependants) Pension 
Fund as at March 31, 1974, together with Treasury 
Board Order, dated July 10, 1975, pursuant to sections 
56(3) and 57(3) of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Pension Continuation Act, Charter R-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of a Report to the Canadian Egg Marketing 
Agency, dated July 4, 1975, entitled: “Provincial 
Models of the Farm-Gate Cost of Egg Production for 
Medium Size Producers”. 


THE HONOURABLE M. GRATTAN O’LEARY 
FELICITATIONS ON RETURN TO CHAMBER 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I should like to 
draw to the attention of the government leader and other 
senators the presence in our chamber of the beloved sena- 
tor from our side, Senator O’Leary. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I should like to 
acknowledge, together with the Leader of the Opposition, 
the presence in the chamber of our great and good friend 
and colleague Senator O’Leary. It is marvelous to see him 
in our midst again. 


Senator O’Leary: Honourable senators, I want to thank 
you all for your kindly welcome back here, and to say with 
a full heart how glad I am to be with you all again. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, in view of the 
heavy program we have before us today, I should like to 
ask the government leader when it is expected that Parlia- 
ment will adjourn for the summer recess. The mood pre- 
vailing today is rather suggestive of an adjournment. I 
wonder if he can let us know what the prospects are for 
Parliament, and for the Senate in particular. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, may I express 
the personal hope that the Leader of the Opposition is in 


active consultation with his counterparts in the other 
chamber, and that he is providing them with his wisdom 
and advice on the subject of adjourning the activities of 
both chambers for the summer recess. 


We should be in a better position tomorrow to gauge 
precisely when the magic moment shall arrive. As far as 
the government is concerned, I want to assure honourable 
senators that I have been advised by my friends and 
colleagues in the other place that they are fully prepared 
to remain in session as long as the public business requires 
them to do so. They are making plans, accordingly, to sit 
for an extended period of time should that be necessary. 


Senator Asselin: I know the rest. 


Senator Perrault: As I say, tomorrow we should be in a 
better position to assess exactly how this chamber should 
react in view of the events on the other side, and we will 
endeavour to provide an accurate report. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


INVITATION TO PARLIAMENT OF CANADA TO SEND 
DELEGATION TO RUSSIA—QUESTIONS 


Senator Yuzyk: Honourable senators, I wish to direct 
several questions on the same topic to the Leader of the 
Government. I have been informed that the Government 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has invited the 
Parliament of Canada to send a parliamentary delegation 
to that country and that the dates have been set for 
September 5 to 14. I understand that the invitation was 
conveyed to the Speaker of the Senate and to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. 


(1) Could we have a copy of both invitations tabled, 
to be appended to the Debates of the Senate? 


(2) What is the number of persons to be selected for 
the delegation, including the number of senators? 


(3) Who makes the selection of the delegates and 
what is the criteria that is applied? 


(4) If the selection has been made, could we have a 
list of the delegates? 


@ (1410) 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I can provide at 
least a partial answer to Senator Yuzyk’s questions. It is 
my understanding that a personal invitation was extended 
by the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to the Speaker of The House of Commons, the 
Honourable James Jerome. I further understand that the 
makeup of the delegation is within his complete discre- 
tion, and that he has proposed that one Progressive Con- 
servative senator from this chamber should be a member 
of that delegation. 


It may be more appropriate to direct any inquiries of 
this kind to the Honourable James Jerome, but in any case 
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I shall undertake to obtain answers to the questions just 
posed by Senator Yuzyk. 


Senator Yuzyk: I would appreciate it very much. 


PUBLIC SERVICE STAFF RELATIONS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


Senator Buckwold moved the third reading of Bill C-70, 
to amend the Public Service Staff Relations Act. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


PETRO-CANADA BILL 
THIRD READING 


Senator Cook moved the third reading of Bill C-8, to 
establish a national petroleum company. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


PRIVATE BILL 


MARRIAGE LAW EXEMPTION (RICHARD FRITZ AND 
MARIANNE STRASS)—THIRD READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Senator Denis moved the third reading of Bill C-1001, to 
provide an exception from the general law relating to 
marriage in the case of Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass. 


[Translation | 

Senator Asselin: Honourable senators, before proceed- 
ing with third reading, I would like to make a few com- 
ments, and I think the sponsor of the bill could enlighten 
me on the government’s intentions. 


Of course, this is an exception bill. We know the federal 
government has jurisdiction over marriage and divorce. 
However, I am one of those who oppose those exception 
bills when the federal government does not intend to 
introduce uniform legislation throughout Canada. 


Of course, I did not have the opportunity of attending 
the sitting of the committee after second reading of the 
bill, but I would have had questions to ask concerning the 
intentions of the government; that is to say, whether it 
will often introduce bills providing this type of exception. 


I believe the provincial and federal governments should 
get together on this so that in such cases as are put to us 
where a niece and her uncle want to marry, the federal 
government should not always be the one to bring in a bill 
to provide an exception. The government should decide to 
look into the matter in depth, so that our exception is not 
made only for one couple. We know that the exception is 
made only in this case, where the couple could not get 
married unless the federal government authorized them to 
do so through a bill of this kind, but does the federal 
government intend to review the legislation on marriage 
sometime in the future, to ensure uniformity across 
Canada? 


Perhaps the mover of the bill could answer that 
question. 


Senator Denis: Honourable senators, I thank Senator 
Asselin for having brought up that interesting point. May 
I add that, as he so aptly pointed out, this bill provides an 
exception. It is a private bill which concerns only the 


couple in question. If, at a later date, the government 
should decide to study in depth the possibility of making 
it applicable to all provinces, and even the province of 
Quebec—that is to all couples in the province of Quebec— 
it would be entirely free to do so. 


For the time being, however, this is a private bill which 
applies only to Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass. I think 
that I must thank you on their behalf for the way you 
have received their application. I suppose that, speaking in 
your name and mine, I may wish them a very long and 
happy life and many children. 

[English | 

Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I am sure that 
those wishes will become more significant when the bill 
receives royal assent. However, some questions were 
asked of me by my colleagues as to what took place in 
committee. Since I was present at that meeting I feel I 
should put on the record some facts which will be useful to 
the Senate and may possibly answer, in part, the questions 
posed by Senator Asselin. 


As was outlined by the sponsor of the bill, article 126 of 
the Civil Code prohibits marriage between uncle and 
niece. Article 127 provides that the other impediments 
which prevailed at the time of Confederation, as provided 
by the various churches, will continue. It is also provided 
in the same article, however, that the dispensations which 
were granted by the various churches at that time contin- 
ue to be granted. But this power of dispensation accorded 
to the churches would not apply in the case of prohibition 
of marriage between uncle and niece. Thus there was no 
way of dealing with the matter other than by legislation. 
However, the British North America Act, as Senator Asse- 
lin mentioned, provides that exclusive jurisdiction in this 
field of marriage and divorce rests with the federal Parlia- 
ment and that the laws in existence at the time of Confed- 
eration would continue until amended or repealed by the 
federal Parliament. As Parliament has not proceeded in 
this regard, the only method by which to achieve the 
purpose of this bill was to present the legislation now 
before us, which is a bill of exception, as was said by 
Senator Asselin. 


In committee Senator Neiman and I questioned the 
principle of introducing a law of exception in this particu- 
lar field. However, in this case it was shown in committee 
that a special dispensation had been accorded by Rome. 
Secondly, we had a letter from a well-known doctor 
indicating that there was no problem with regard to 
consanguinity. 

@ (1420) 


As far as this particular case is concerned, I think there 
is validity to the bill; but Senator Neiman, myself and 
others have expressed the view that something should be 
done by Parliament to provide for the settlement of such 
cases. We should not be called upon to pass a special law 
in every special case. 


I agree that the question posed by Senator Asselin is a 
valid one, but I doubt that it should have been addressed 
to Senator Denis, who is merely the sponsor of a private 
bill. I would ask the government leader to discuss with his 
colleagues in the government whether there should not be 
an amendment, not to the Civil Code of Quebec but to all 
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laws applicable across Canada with respect to this prob- 
lem, so that it can be dealt with in a more general way in 
the future. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I give an under- 
taking that the proposal of the Leader of the Opposition’s 
will be brought to the attention of the appropriate govern- 
ment people. 


Senator Asselin: When do you expect an answer? 


Senator Perrault: As the honourable senator is aware, 
this government attempts to work with dispatch on all 
matters affecting the public interest. 


Senator Flynn: The Leader of the Government says that 
with tongue in cheek. 


[Translation | 


Senator Denis: Honourable senators, just a word in 
answer to my friend Senator Flynn about that. I must 
point out that the province is entitled to pass legislation 
amending the Civil Code. 


Senator Flynn: I am afraid not. 


Senator Denis: It is entitled, “To amend the Civil 


Code.” 
Senator Asselin: No. 


Senator Denis: However, the British North America 
Act, section 129, allows the federal and provincial govern- 
ments to amend and alter; it is there in so many words. 


Senator Asselin: No, no. 


Senator Denis: In so many words, but I do not have 
here—do you have the— 


Senator Flynn: Yes, it is on the table. 


Senator Denis: —the British North America Act? I will 
read you section 129 which is explicit and should be even 
for my friend Senator Asselin. 


Senator Flynn: Otherwise, he would have applied to 
Quebec City. 


Senator Denis: When it comes to dispensations which 
ministers or parish priests may grant, the Code is 
unequivocal. As to other impediments, there are one or 
two more particularly, for example the family, brother and 
sister and, among others, the uncle and niece. But as for 
the other impediments, dispensation from an authorized 
priest is sufficient for the solemnization of the marriage. 
[English] 

In English, I should like to read from section 129 of the 
British North America Act: 


Except as otherwise provided by this Act, all Laws 
in force in Canada, Nova Scotia, or New Brunswick at 
the Union, and all Courts of Civil and Criminal Juris- 
diction, and all legal Commissions, Powers, and 
Authorities, and all Officers, Judicial, Administrative, 
and Ministerial, existing therein at the Union, shall 
continue in Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick respectively, as if the Union had not been 
made; subject nevertheless (except with respect to 
such as are enacted by or exist under Acts of the 
Parliament of Great Britain or of the Parliament of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland,) to 


{Senator Flynn.] 


be repealed, abolished, or altered by the Parliament of 
Canada, or by the Legislature of the respective Prov- 
ince, according to the Authority of the Parliament or 
of that Legislature under this Act. 


Senator Flynn: I am very sorry, but that is not the case. 
The honourable senator has read a section of the British 
North America Act which deals with all the other laws. 
But there is a specific provision in the British North 
America Act. 


Senator Denis: It says “all laws” existing at the time of 
Confederation; and the Civil Code was in existence at the 
time of Confederation. There you have the answer. 


Senator Flynn: I will move the adjournment of the 
debate in order to put on record the proper section, 
because I would not want the Senate to be misled by the 
profound knowledge of Senator Denis. 


Senator Denis: May I add that I have not as much 
experience in the practice of law as the Leader of the 
Opposition, but at the same time I lost fewer cases than he 
did. 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 


Senator Flynn: You are certainly not speaking of your 
law practice; you are probably speaking of your political 
experience. You have a record that is unparalleled, and it 
is one that has never ceased to amaze and puzzle me. 


Senator Denis: But, I would quote une fable de La 
Fontaine: 


On a souvent besoin d’un plus petit que soi. 
On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


CRIME AND VIOLENCE 


PROPOSED SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE—DEBATE 
CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator McGrand, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Eudes: 


That the Senate considers it desirable that a special 
committee of the Senate be established at an early 
date to inquire into and report upon crime and vio- 
lence in contemporary Canadian society.—(Honour- 
able Senator Petten). 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, I understand 
Senator Norrie is prepared to continue this debate. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable sena- 
tors, that Senator Norrie speak in place of Senator Petten? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Margaret Norrie: Honourable senators, I wish to 
support Senator McGrand in his desire to establish a 
special committee of the Senate to inquire into and report 
upon the possible causes of, and deterrents to, the rising 
rate of crime and violence in contemporary Canadian 
society. I think it is safe to say that the majority of people 
in Canada, and in the Western world, are alarmed at the 
shocking rise in petty and major crimes. The controversial 
issue of capital punishment is brought up in almost every 
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conversation by all types of people. It seems that the 
majority of people want the government to re-institute 
capital punishment hoping, of course, that it will be a 
deterrent to murder. 


I want to be an abolitionist, a total abolitionist, because 
in my heart I abhor the thought of voting for the taking of 
a human life. At the same time, I want to be equally sure 
that I am protecting the public from dangerous criminals. 
I have been searching for answers to both problems. I am 
willing to confess that I had not found any convincing 
solution until quite recently. I know that the answer lies 
within the realm of training our children to live more 
unselfish and fruitful lives, instilling in them the desire to 
be their brother’s keeper, and to make them realize that 
money and material things are not the chief aims in life. It 
is another thing altogether to find a country where this 
idealistic training is the way of life. Also, this type of 
program must be pursued in conjunction with the infor- 
mation I am about to present. 


Two weeks ago I heard a radio broadcast on crime 
reform in the Netherlands. These sentences caught my 
attention: 


There are no maximum security prisons in Holland. 
Few people who have committed a crime are impris- 
oned for longer than two years. 


This week while in Ottawa I called the Netherlands 
Embassy for information on the Dutch penal system and 
the ambassador, His Excellency W. Thorn Leeson, immedi- 
ately sent me several documents of great interest. Let us 
hope that within these documents lie some of the answers. 
For this service I am indeed very grateful, and I thank the 
ambassador for his prompt cooperation. 


Before going on with the information about the penal 
system in the Netherlands, I would like to point out that 
interest in the prevention of crime dates back to 1748. 
Henry Fielding of Bow Street, London, was really the 
founder of crime prevention, but he was a century ahead 
of his time. Nevertheless, he set himself two gigantic 
tasks: first, to stamp out existing crime, and secondly, to 
prevent outbreaks of crime in future. He stated that to do 
this three things were necessary: first, a strong police 
force; secondly, the active cooperation of the public—what 
he called a body of citizen householders—and thirdly, the 
removal of the causes of crime and conditions in which it 
flourishes. These remain to this day the basic principles 
for the prevention of crime. 


@ (1430) 


Mr. Fred Hudson, Director of the Crime Prevention 
Centre in Stafford, England, visited several countries in 
Europe to examine police crime prevention policies. One of 
the most impressive features of his tour was the striking 
difference which he found in the continental police 
approach to young people. Besides a policy of the protec- 
tion of property, the continental aim has been to prevent 
people from becoming criminals and not merely to prevent 
people from committing crimes. 


Crime today is a by-product, not of poverty but of 
increasing wealth. However, there is hope for the future. 
Crime prevention departments and the police must be 
sensitive to changes in patterns in crime, and must strive 
at all times to be ahead of the criminals. This prevention, 


along with the wisdom shown by the Dutch penal reform 
system now in practice, gives us hope of keeping crime 
under control. 


An analysis of the Dutch penal system and its workings 
is presented by L. H. C. Hulsman, who was born in 1923, 
and who is a professor of criminal law and criminology at 
Rotterdam’s Erasmus University. He has written widely 
on the described changes, and proposed measures for fur- 
ther reform. Please note the words “further reform.” They 
do not at any time think they have completed what they 
started out to do. 


In 1973, Newsweek published an article headlining the 
Netherlands as a “Land without Prisons.” This, of course, 
is too good to be true, though in that country there are 
substantially fewer prisons and prisoners than in any 
other for which statistics are available. 


In the past years the Netherlands prison system has 
achieved one of the dearest aims of European prison 
administrators—it has reduced its prison population. 
Although the Dutch have shared in the general increase in 
crime which has affected all of Western Europe, the 
number held in prison decreased by almost a quarter 
between 1964 and 1970. The number in prison now is only 
2,700 which, compared with the Dutch population of 
almost 13 million, gives a rate of 21 prisoners per 100,000. 
The rate for England and Wales is over 80 prisoners per 
100,000 of population, while Austria has more than 100 
prisoners per 100,000. Even a country like Sweden, which 
rightly prides itself on advanced penal policies, averages 
over 60 prisoners per 100,000. 


The remarkable news of the Dutch experience has 
induced prison officials from other countries to visit the 
Netherlands and study the secret of this success. The main 
reason for the decrease of the prison population is surpris- 
ingly simple. It lies in the fact that Dutch courts are now 
giving shorter sentences than they were only a few years 
ago. This has meant that the number actually in prison at 
any one time has fallen off. Today, sentences of over ten 
years are rare, and over two-thirds of the prisoners are 
serving sentences of less than 12 months. But although the 
cause may be clear enough, the authorities are in some 
difficulty in trying to explain why the courts’ sentencing 
should have changed so substantially. 


Amid a welter of theories, the most likely is that many 
judges believe long sentences are ineffective, and feel that 
there is nothing to be lost by trying shorter ones. There 
seems to be a general mistrust of long sentences, especial- 
ly in academic circles. In the Netherlands the views of 
criminologists seem to have some influence with the 
judges. Prisoners in general do not become more social 
after a long stay in prison! The Netherlands prison system 
can therefore offer the offender the space and opportunity 
to obtain better treatment in small groups. In some of the 
open prisons young men are now frequently treated in 
groups of only ten. 


Perhaps the most useful achievement has been the refu- 
tation of the old theory that short prison sentences are by 
definition useless. It is certainly right to argue that many 
men in prison who happen to be serving short sentences 
should not be there. But it does not follow from this that 
short sentences should, therefore, be abolished. 
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While police and prison staff organizations in many 
western countries call for tougher deterrents and more 
modern buildings, there are now only 50 men in the Neth- 
erlands serving more than 4-year sentences. Hardly any 
women are imprisoned—there are only about 26 at the 
moment—while some prisons are being closed. 


The principle of rehabilitation rather than punishment 
was embodied in the Prison Act passed by the Dutch 
Parliament in 1951, but the drastic reduction of sentences 
only started about 10 years thereafter. Individual 
approach to and treatment of detainees is stressed by the 
Prison Act, which provides: 


While maintaining the nature of the punishment or 
measure, the implementation thereof shall be such as 
to also prepare prisoners for their return to normal 
life in the community. 


This provision was the first assault on the traditional 
system in nearly all the prisons in the Netherlands. 


An endeavour was made by the prison authorities to put 
this provision into practice by individualizing the execu- 
tion of the punishment as far as possible—that is to say, 
by regarding the imprisonment as being imposed on a 
particular person with a particular background, and 
executing the punishment at the place that offers the best 
facilities to prepare him for his return to society and 
normal life. 


This sound approach to the treatment of prisoners mani- 
fests itself, first of all, in the way in which the group 
leader and the officer in charge of discipline treat the 
prisoner in their daily contacts with him. Therefore, 
modern developments are directed at improving the gener- 
al atmosphere of the institutions, strengthening the spe- 
cialist staff, grouping the inmates into small units led by 
group leaders, and extending the social work carried on in 
the institutions. Putting into practice the new ideas about 
more humane and purposeful execution of punishments 
has also made it necessary to direct research at the way in 
which prisoners are treated and how they react. Policy is 
aimed at giving prisoners the best possible guidance 
during their stay. 


With regard to remand in custody, it will be focused on 
reducing the ill-effects on prisoners of confinement and 
isolation from society and, further, on assuring prisoners 
of the best possible re-adaptation to life outside. To this 
end, an endeavour is made to break through the closed 
character of the institutions, so as to prevent prisoners 
from becoming alienated from the outside world. 


Wherever possible, prisoners are brought into contact 
with normal society, and an attempt is made to make life 
in the institutions approximately or more closely linked 
with life outside. In particular, means are sought for 
giving prisoners a measure of responsibility, both 
individual and collective. To promote this, it is important 
that there should be good communication between prison- 
ers and personnel, and opportunities for the prisoners to 
express their opinions freely. Encouragement is given to 
the formation of prisoners’ committees for consultation 
with the management, on behalf of the inmates, on life in 
the prison, or certain aspects of it, and to other forms of 
free expression of opinion—for example, the production of 
their own news sheet. 


{Senator Norrie. ] 
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Besides these non-material developments, which pro- 
ceed only very gradually, an attempt is being made in the 
material field to achieve closer approximation to normal 
social conditions. For instance, in remand houses the 
inmates are allowed to wear their ordinary clothes and, in 
many institutions, to keep their personal belongings, such 
as watches and rings. 


The head of the Dutch prison department has stated on 
several occasions that he considers a further reduction in 
the number of detainees and correctional institutions to be 
desirable, and that he would not wish the detention 
system to be regarded as a resocialization agency. 


There is one factor to which the comparative mildness of 
the Dutch criminal law procedure cannot, in any case, be 
attributed. Foreigners tend to account for the lack of 
severity with the argument that the Netherlands, unlike 
their own countries, is a quiet, homogeneous society. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. The Netherlands, 
perhaps more so than other nation in Western Europe, is 
closely involved in precisely those processes of change 
that in the past have led to increased penal action wher- 
ever they occurred. The population growth is high, and the 
age group comprising those from 15 to 24 years old, which 
always yields the greater number of known delinquents, is 
rather heavily represented—between 17 and 18 per cent of 
the Dutch population. Numerous refugee youngsters, 
helped by Dutch drug addiction institutions, are foreign- 
ers who have no faith in applying for help at home for the 
very reason that aid centres there are so closely connected 
with the penal system. That ties right in with our own 
drug legislation. 


Honourable senators, in the issue of The Christian 
Science Monitor of July 21, 1975, there is the first part of an 
interesting article, which will continue in four parts 
altogether. Let me read you the headline, and a few para- 
graphs from it. The headline is: “U.S. Police: A New 
Image?” The article says: 


Many U.S. police departments, too often isolated 
from the communities they serve, from each other, 
and from changes around them, are trying new meth- 
ods. They seek to upgrade training, recruit women and 
minority-group officers, make better use of civilian 
specialists, and learn from each other. Yet improve- 
ment is still too often slowed by parochialism within 
departments, and by lack of community support. 


In referring to neighbourhood police units, the article goes 
to state what their aim is: 


—to take a new step in police work, by shifting police 
both white and black away from stereotyped images, 
getting them out of the isolation of their squad cars 
and into closer touch with the people they serve. 


It states that innovations are being tried: 


Albany’s neighborhood police unit experiment, also 
being tried in other cities, is just one of many innova- 
tions tried by police departments across the United 
States in the past few years. It is an example of the 
rethinking going on among many police officials who 
believe that police work in the U.S. needs change as 
crime rates continue to spiral upward. 
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There is also,reference to the city-wide program as it 
“seeks better criminal investigations through closer 
involvement of detectives in the neighborhoods and better 
teamwork between detectives and police,” which is an 
innovation down there too. This article goes on at length, 
and I commend it to you for your consideration. 


Honourable senators, I believe that Senator Lamon- 
tagne’s proposed study by the Special Committee of the 
Senate on Science Policy of health care, education, social 
security, pollution, urban living, leisure, crime prevention 
and criminal rehabilitation, is highly desirable, but the 
fact remains that we have no indication of when the study 
of crime prevention and related problems will take place. 
Personally, I prefer Senator McGrand’s proposa!, and sug- 
gest that we fall in behind him and establish a special 
committee to study crime prevention and criminal 
readjustment. 


Hon. F. Elsie Inman: Honourable senators, I listened 
with great interest to Senator McGrand’s speech of May 14 
last on crime and violence. He at that time presented a 
motion to establish a special committee to inquire into and 
report on crime and violence as it affects our society 
today. I would like to say that I support his motion, and 
hope that such a committee will be constituted and set to 
work as soon as possible when Parliament meets later this 
year. 


Over the last 15 years, and especially from 1962 to the 
present time, there has been a very significant increase in 
the amount of violent crimes reported. One has only to 
read the daily newspapers to realize that crime is increas- 
ing daily. The number of murders, rapings, kidnappings, 
bombings, robberies and lesser crimes is appalling. Child 
abuse with all its horrors is increasing, and we know that 
these abuses affect those children as they grow to 
adulthood. 


If and when the United Nations Congress on Crime 
Prevention is held, we hope it will produce some worth- 
while ideas with respect to controlling the crime and 
violence which is all around us today. Perhaps we should 
take a look at other countries with older cultures than 
ours to see how they are faring in controlling crime. The 
list is long, but let us take a look at a few. I am thinking of 
Sweden and the United Kingdom. 


To bring this into immediate focus I would mention that 
in last week’s press there was a report of an exchange 
program between the police of Ottawa and the constabu- 
lary of Scotland. We know that the Scottish police do not 
carry firearms, and do not want to be required to do so. 
The laws of the land on the possession and use of firearms 
are so stringent that the police themselves believe that 
they should not be armed to enforce the law, except in 
extreme circumtances. If others can, and do, effectively 
ban the possession and use of firearms, why can’t we? If 
the sale and use of firearms were restricted except in 
special cases, I feel sure there would be fewer crimes 
caused by these weapons. 


Honourable senators, another aspect which we must 
consider in any examination of the causes of crime is the 
permeation of violence throughout our culture. It is found 
in professional sport. It is found in movie theatres and on 
television, where the most popular shows are pure vio- 
lence from beginning to end. Our newspapers and news- 
casts daily report incidents of crime, tragedy and war. It is 
evident that crime is becoming one of the major problems 
facing our society, and if no immediate action is taken it 
will surely grow worse. 

It would seem that, with all the many resources avail- 
able in this country, we should be able to eliminate many 
of the underlying causes of the crime and violence with 
which we are plagued. I congratulate Senator McGrand 
for bringing the subject to the attention of this house. 

On motion of Senator Carter, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


BROADCASTING 


APPEARANCE OF GERDA MUNSINGER ON CBC TELEVISION 
PROGRAM—ANSWER TO INQUIRY—QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I rise on a ques- 
tion of privilege, which I hope is in order. If it is not, I am 
sure our numerous experts on the rules will call me to 
order, and I shall ‘“‘cease upon the midnight with no pain.” 


My question of privilege relates to the reply which was 
presented in this chamber on July 21 to the inquiry I made 
on June 10 with respect to the CBC program in which the 
celebrated Mrs. Munsinger took part, in which, indeed, she 
was the star turn. I regret to say that I find this reply, or 
this so-called reply, not only thoroughly unsatisfactory, 
but in certain respects not a reply at all. Furthermore, in 
certain respects I think it is contemptuous of the Senate. 


First of all, in answer to the first of the questions which 
I raised, the answer, or what purports to be the answer, is: 


It has not been customary to require the CBC to 
supply such details of its internal management and 
administration. 

Well, I do not know whether it has been customary or 
whether it has not been customary but I do not think that 
that affects the right of this house to get information from 
a crown corporation. If it has been customary, I think it is 
a bad custom, and I think it is time this house asserted its 
rights to get information on a subject of this sort. 

This applies also to one of the other so-called replies, 
namely, number 5. It is the same thing again, with slight 
variations. 

It has not been customary to require the CBC to 
supply such details of its internal management and 
administration. 


It is the same thing exactly. 


Now, in respect to the second question which I asked, 
which was: 


Has Mrs. Munsinger a record of criminal convictions 
in Canada? 


The answer, or the so-called answer is: 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police are unable to 
answer this question, as requests for criminal records 
must be supported by fingerprints, otherwise no iden- 
tification can be made. 


This is a preposterous non-answer. I didn’t ask for a 
criminal record; I asked if this lady, if I may dignify her 
by that title, had a criminal record. Surely if the question 
is asked, ‘Has so-and-so a criminal record?’, it is no 
answer at all to reply, “We can’t give you the criminal 
record because you don’t give us the fingerprints.” I have 


never heard anything so preposterous in my life. It is a 
monumental irrelevance. 


The answer to the third question is perfectly satisfacto- 
ry. It is a real answer. 


The answer to the fourth question— 


Is it the intention of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation to present other persons of similar 
qualifications on this program at public expense? 


—is perfectly sublime. It is an exercise, a masterly exer- 
cise, in the art of saying nothing in elaborate words. The 
answer, so-called, is this: 


It is the intention of the CBC to interview, from 
time to time, persons who have been part of the 
Canadian scene. 


That, like something very much better, really passes all 
understanding. Again, of all the monumental irrelevan- 
cies! Of all the mild detonations, in this case, in a dense 
fog, that is about the worst. 


Then we come to question number 6: 


What criteria does the corporation use in selecting 
the people who are to appear on this program? 


The answer given is: 
It is the intention— 
Says the so-called answer. 


—of the CBC to interview, from time to time, persons 
who have been part of the Canadian scene. 


By what stretch of the imagination can that be called a 
criterion, a standard by which people are selected to take 
part in this program or any other program? I defy anybody 
to find any dictionary which would justify the description 
of that as a criterion. 


Then, of course, you have question number 7 which I 
have already referred to. Then you have question number 
8 and you get for once a perfectly straightforward and 
simple answer. The question was: — 


Does the government consider that the presentation 
of Mrs. Munsinger on this program conforms with the 
CBC’s mandate as laid down in the Broadcasting Act? 


And the answer is, “Yes”. I disapprove of the answer, but 
it is a perfectly good, straightforward and relevant 
answer. If the rest had been as good as that, I should have 
said, ‘Well, I may disapprove, but at least I know where I 
am.” But the rest seem to me highly unsatisfactory, either 
irrelevant or in contempt of the Senate. 


At this stage of the session I don’t propose to go into the 
matter further, but later on, if it is possible to do so, or 
possibly in a new session, if the rules prevent it during 
this session, I think I shall raise the whole question of the 
responsibility, the answerability of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation to the two Houses of Parliament. I | 
have never been one of those who went out gunning for ~ 
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the CBC; I have always been a strong supporter of the 
CBC. But it seems to me that the CBC cannot put itself in 
this arrogant fashion above Parliament. I think Parlia- 
ment has the right to certain information and I reserve the 
right, myself, to raise this question once again, having 
examined, first of all, the various precedents with relation 
to the furnishing by crown corporations of information to 
either house of Parliament. 


@ (1410) 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I detect that 
Senator Forsey feels that the CBC has been somewhat less 
than forthcoming with respect to the information they 
have provided. I tend to agree with his position. May I 
suggest to him that he should exercise his opportunity, 
when the CBC next appears before one of the committees 
of the Senate, to cross-examine them carefully with 
respect to their policy in matters of this kind? I for one 
would be very interested to hear the honourable senator 
give a Viewpoint commentary after the National News 
some evening, setting forth for the Canadian people his 
view on the subject. I must agree that some of the answers 
are unsatisfactory. 


I wish to inform honourable senators that I intend to 
write to the president of the Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 


_ poration expressing some of my own views on this subject. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I can only assure 
the house that the suggestion offered me by the honour- 
able Leader of the Government with regard to cross-exam- 
ining these gentry or ladies, as the case may be, when they 
come before a committee of this house is an invitation 
which he did not even need to suggest. I shall be most 
happy to accept the suggestion, however, even if it merely 
anticipates what I was considering myself. 


UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 


INVITATION TO PARLIAMENT OF CANADA TO SEND 
DELEGATION TO RUSSIA—QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, yesterday I 
gave a partial answer to several questions asked by Sena- 
tor Yuzyk regarding an invitation from the U.S.S.R. to 
send a delegation to the Soviet Union. I have made in- 
quiries and wish to provide the following supplementary 
information and clarification: 


The Government of the U.S.S.R. sent an invitation to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons in 1973 and, of course, 
the Honourable Speaker of the Senate was jointly 
informed of this invitation and apprised of it. The Speaker 
of the House of Commons was requested to select a joint 
Senate-House of Commons delegation. Due to intervening 
matters, a definite date was not arrived at until recently, 
when the dates of September 5 to September 16 inclusive 
were chosen. With regard to Senator Yuzyk’s request that 
a copy of the invitation from the U.S.S.R. be tabled, I am 
informed that this is a matter which is completely within 
the jurisdiction of the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
In other words, I understand that the actual invitation as 
such was directed to him and any request should be 
directed toward His Honour. 


The Honourable James Jerome, in selecting persons for 
the delegation, was to choose 12 persons—three members 
of the Senate and nine members of the House of Com- 
mons. The selection of delegates, as I indicated yesterday, 
was fundamentally within Mr. Speaker Jerome’s complete 
jurisdiction. 

The final selection has been completed, and the delega- 
tion will be as follows: From the Senate—Senator Petten 
and Senator Belisle. From the House of Commons—Hon- 
ourable James Jerome, Mr. Florian Coté, Dr. Gaston Isa- 
belle, Mr. Walter Smith, Mr. Robert Kaplan, Mr. G. W. 
Baldwin, Mr. S. Paproski, Mr. Walter D. Baker, Mr. Stan- 
ley Knowles and Mr. André Fortin. I have personally been 
invited to accompany the delegation as Leader of the 
Government in the Senate. 


Senator Yuzyk: Honourable senators, part of one ques- 
tion has not been answered, namely, whether the Speaker 
of the Senate also received an invitation in any form. 


Senator Perrault: I understand it was a joint invitation, 
but that one of the Speakers was assigned the ultimate 
responsibility of forming the delegation. It was almost like 
a co-chairmen situation. 


Presumably there has been consultation on the matter, 
but the basic responsibility lies with Mr. Speaker Jerome 
of the House of Commons. I understand that the communi- 
cation went to both Speakers. 


Senator Yuzyk: I hope the Speaker of the Senate was 
also consulted in the selection of the delegation. 


PRIVATE BILL 


MARRIAGE LAW EXEMPTION (RICHARD FRITZ AND 
MARIANNE STRASS)—THIRD READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Denis for third reading of Bill C-1001, to 
provide an exception from the general law relating to 
marriage in the case of Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass. 


@ (1420) 


[Translation] 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, rest assured, 
the pile of books I brought is not an indication of the 
length of the speech I want to make. When I lifted this 
weight to come down to the Senate earlier I remembered a 
story that happened at the Hall of Justice in Quebec City 
some 30 years ago or more. The hall was being renovated 
and someone was pushing down the corridor a cart filled 
with law books from the library—somebody moving, prob- 
ably. A lawyer asked what was happening. He was told it 
was a lawyer known for his great knowledge of procedure 
who was going down to plead a simple routine case in 
practice division. 


Once again, rest assured, it may not be a simple matter 
of procedure I want to raise but at a given point yesterday 
Senator Denis stirred up or gave rise to the problem when 
he said on page 1252 of Hansard: 

—just a word in answer to my friend Senator Flynn 
about that. I must point out that the province is 
entitled to pass legislation amending the Civil Code. 

If that statement by Senator Denis had to be taken to 
the letter I would agree. But in the context it had to be 
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construed as the right to legislate in the area of marriage 
and divorce, and I fully disagree with that proposal. 


Senator Denis: I agree with you. 


Senator Flynn: Especially as when he introduced the 
bill on July 21—last Monday—Senator Denis stated quite 
clearly that he thought Parliament had exclusive jurisdic- 
tion in that area. So, in my opinion at least, he seemed to 
contradict himself yesterday. 


Senator Denis: I rise on a point of order. I believe there 
is a misunderstanding. I was misunderstood when I said— 
and I think the honourable senator understands me—that 
the Quebec Legislative Assembly could amend its Code; 
generally that is true. Unfortunately, the Leader of the 
Opposition did not mention that he was referring to mar- 
riage. Of course, in that context, I should have known he 
was speaking only of that. We therefore agree. I apologize 
if he understood that the Quebec government could 
modify any and all federal laws. 


Senator Flynn: That having been said, I suppose I could 
resume my seat, except that Senator Denis said that I 
misunderstood him. I doubt that I did, because until then 
we had spoken of nothing other than the provisions of the 
Civil Code dealing with marriage. And so, what led me to 
adjourn the debate, what worried me, was that I did not 
want Hansard to indicate that we were doing things here 
that fall within the jurisdiction of the Quebec National 
Assembly. Had that been the case, I should by far have 
preferred that the National Assembly deal with it. In any 
event, I do not accept that there should exist parallel or 
overlapping jurisdictions in the matter. If the National 
Assembly could do it, Mr. Fritz and Miss Strass would not 
have had to come to us. 


That is the point I wanted to make very briefly by 
underlining the chain of events. As has been said, already 
section 91, subsection 26, of the British North America Act 
gives exclusive jurisdiction to Parliament over marriages 
and divorces. Section 129, which was well quoted by Sena- 
tor Denis yesterday, but which he did not seem to inter- 
pret correctly, in my opinion, stipulates that acts in effect 
at the time of confederation, whether they were passed in 
Lower or Upper Canada, continued to be in force, but that 
if in the future these acts came under federal jurisdiction, 
only Parliament could amend or modify them. Therefore, 
the National Assembly no longer had jurisdiction as con- 
cerns the provisions of the Civil Code governing marriage. 
At the time, divorce was not even mentioned in the Civil 
Code. 


For this reason, as Senator Denis said, even though he 
seemed to deny it yesterday, it was therefore necessary for 
the petitioners to come to us instead of the National 
Assembly of Quebec. 


This is why I am going over this issue. I would like to 
say that the federal Parliament—I said that it had never 
dealt with this provision, but I was wrong—the federal 
Parliament, as I said, legislated in matters of marriage. 
The first time was in 1882 when it solved the problem of 
interdiction of marriage between brothers-in-law and sis- 
ters-in-law and vice versa by saying that a man or a 
woman could marry his sister-in-law or her brother-in-law 
if the brother or sister were dead. That was the first 
amendment. 


{Senator Flynn.] 


@ (1430) 


The second amendment was made in 1932 in Chapter 10 
of the Statutes for that year. The prohibition of marriage 
between uncle and niece and between aunt and nephew 
was changed by removing the impediment in cases where 
the person creating the relationship had died. I might add 
that such is not the case for the beneficiaries of the bill. 
Therefore, they are still subject to the prohibition in the 
1867 Civil Code which remained unchanged until recently. 
Originally, Section 126 of the Code read as follows: 


Marriage is also prohibited between uncle and niece, 
aunt and nephew. 


With this act of 1932, now Chapter M-5 of the Revised 
Statutes of 1970, and previously Chapter 176 of the 1952 
Statutes, Parliament changed that rule. I believe that for 
the sake of clarity, I should refer to it, and I quote: 


A marriage is not invalid merely because the man is 
a brother of a deceased husband of the woman, or a 
son of a brother or sister of a deceased husband of the 
woman. 


As I said, this amendment did not cover the petitioners’ 
problem, the parties interested in this special and excep- 
tional bill. 


Parliament also legislated in the field of marriage when 
it passed, in 1967/68, the Divorce Act. Certain minor 
amendments were brought to the Marriage Act which I 
just referred to. 


The provisions of the Civil Code dealing with marriage 
were not amended by the National Assembly, except in 
1969. I therefore wonder how the National Assembly could 
amend such provisions in the Civil Code. Because by 
enacting chapter 74 of the 1969 Statutes, the National 
Assembly amended section 125 and section 126 which are 
involved here. However, after reading carefully both 
amendments and the text of those sections as they stand 
in the present act, I came to the conclusion that the 
National Assembly had not really legislated in those mat- 
ters, that it had only drafted that section so as to make it 
consistent with the provisions of the federal legislation of 
1932. I therefore think it is clear that the problem of those 
who are concerned by this bill could only be solved by way 
of federal legislation. 


However, an important point, which I and Senator 
Neiman raised in committee, is that the best way to solve 
problems of that kind in such particular instances would 
be by means of an amendment made to the legislation 
relating to marriage by the federal Parliament. I hope that 
will be done eventually, and we will no longer have to be 
confronted by such complex problems in the future. 


I said yesterday that, when I went to the committee, I 
had forgotten almost everything I had learned in universi- 
ty, since, unlike Senator Dennis, I did not have the oppor- 
tunity to practise in that highly specialized area. How- 
ever, see he has also forgotten some bits and pieces. 

So, to make the official report of the Senate debates and 
the decision of the Senate clear, to have them rely on 
unequivocal bases, I wanted to make the matter quite 
clear. 

Senator Denis: Honourable senators, I have little to add 
to the remarks of the Leader of the Opposition. We agree 
on every point, and on top of that, thanks to the adjourn- 
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ment of the debate, we have cleared up the matter of the 
jurisdiction of the Province of Quebec with respect to 
amending its Civil Code. 


Senator Asselin: Agreed. 


Senator Denis: You were under the impression that the 
question merely related to marriage, and I was under the 
impression that it related to the Civil Code in general. So 
we are perfectly agreed. 


I agree that the federal Parliament should carry out a 
deeper study in order to know whether there is any possi- 
bility of amendments. In any event, you received the 
Leader of the Government’s assurance, as reported on 
page 1252 of the Debates of the Senate: 

... I give an undertaking that the proposal of the 
Leader of the Opposition will be brought to the atten- 
tion of the appropriate government people. 

Never have we been more in agreement, except if Sena- 
tor Asselin asks me whether it is the government’s inten- 
tion to keep on presenting such bills, I shall simply say 
that it is not the government which presents private bills, 
and this is just a private bill. 


Senator Asselin: It is the government which amends 
laws. 


Senator Denis: The government amends laws, but 
through votes taken both in the House of Commons and 


- the Senate. 


[English] 
Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


SCIENCE POLICY 
FIRST REPORT OF SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


The Senate resumed from Tuesday, July 22, the debate 
on the motion of Senator Lamontagne for the adoption of 
the first report of the Special Committee of the Senate on 
Science Policy. 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, the 
other day the Honourable Leader of the Opposition asked 
me whether I accepted the idea that the Special Senate 
Committee on Science Policy should have its mandate 
renewed so that it could investigate three specific areas 
outlined in that committee’s report presented in this 
chamber by the Honourable Senator Maurice Lamontagne 
on July 10 of this year. 


I believe that the question to be answered is not wheth- 
er honourable senators want more committees nor wheth- 
er more money must be spent in order to allow a commit- 
tee to carry out its terms of reference. With respect, I 
believe the issue to which we must turn our minds is 
whether we want this particular Special Committee on 
Science Policy to continue. 

In its initial stage, certain goals were discussed and then 
accepted by the Senate. Our distinguished colleagues, 
Senator Grosart, Senator Carter and Senator Lamontagne, 
have spoken of the real accomplishments of this commit- 
tee and, I believe, the attainment of goals that the commit- 
tee had set out for itself. 


Senator Flynn is rightly concerned about a proliferation 
of committees that might be a drain on the finite amount 


of time and energy that senators can devote to committee 
work, specially in view of the accelerated schedule of 
activities for the Senate in recent weeks and months. As in 
all areas, we must assign, as a deliberative body, a set of 
priorities. The extremely worthwhile work done by this 
committee, and the further specific areas it wishes to 
explore are, I submit, very worthy of consideration by all 
of us. 


Senator Flynn was concerned that, should we approve 
the request of the committee, we would be confirming its 
mandate for a period of perhaps another three years. May 
I suggest that honourable senators consider setting a time 
limit—for example, 18 or 24 months, or some period of that 
kind—within which the special committee would be 
instructed to report on its three specific areas of 
investigation. 


As its distinguished chairman has rightly pointed out, a 
special committee has to come before this chamber at the 
beginning of each session to have its mandate recon- 
firmed. At that time the house would be quite in order to 
ask for an interim progress report, giving the expected 
date of final reporting, keeping in mind the target date 
originally set by the Senate. 


One may say that a special committee might ask for 
several extensions in order to meet its goals, but with a 
time being established for an interim and a final report—a 
procedure which is followed in other areas of inquiry—the 
Senate would be kept up to date on the work of the special 
committee. 


To those senators who feel that certain restrictions 
would be put on their activities should this suggestion be 
adopted by the Senate, as to interim and final reporting 
times, I think it is well for all of us to follow the example 
set by the Government of Canada in its budgetary respon- 
sibilities outlined in the budget speech and in measures 
announced by the Minister of Finance on June 23. As Mr. 
Turner said at that time, it is the intention of the govern- 
ment—and it should be the intention of the Senate of 
Canada as a legislative body—to bring expenditures under 
more effective control and to slow their rate of growth this 
year and in the future. 3 
@ (1440) 


Honourable senators, I feel that I reflect the view gener- 
ally held in this chamber when I commend to you the first 
report of the Special Committee of the Senate on Science 
Policy. I would ask you to consider carefully both its 
request to study three specific areas, and the suggestion 
which I have advanced as to the time within which those 
areas can be investigated and reported on to the Senate 
and the people of Canada. 


Hon. Maurice Lamontagne: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I wish to 
inform the Senate that if the Honourable Senator Lamon- 
tagne speaks now, his speech will have the effect of clos- 
ing the debate. 


Senator Lamontagne: Honourable senators, there 
appear to be no other participants in this debate, and I 
wish to add just a few closing remarks. 

First, I should like to say to those who are worried about 
the future of this chamber and its survival that, in spite of 
its important legislative role, the Senate will not receive 
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the public support it needs unless it maintains its present 
dynamic and active committees, charged with the respon- 
sibility of investigating and monitoring important areas of 
public policy. That has been a vital role of the Senate, and 
I hope we continue to carry it out as efficiently as we have 
in the past. 


The second point I should like to make is that over the 
years since coming to the Senate I have been most 
impressed by the work done by all of our committees. I do 
not hesitate to say that that work has been done with more 
devotion, more efficiency and at far less cost than is the 
case with respect to similar activities undertaken by other 
investigatory bodies, including royal commissions and 
committees of the other place. In my opinion that general 
observation applies to all committees, including the Spe- 
cial Committee of the Senate on Science Policy. 


However, some honourable senators have expressed con- 
cern about the budget of our committee over recent years. 
I should like to assure them at once that there is nothing 
secret about our expenditures. As is the case with all other 
committees, we have faithfully followed the rules of this 
house. Our successive budgets have been submitted and 
approved by the Internal Economy Committee, and our 
annual expenditures have been tabled at the beginning of 
each session, as the rules of the Senate require. 


Perhaps there are those who wonder whether the expen- 
ditures of the committee have been exaggerated. In 
answer to any such suggestion, let me say that since 
November 1967 the committee’s outlays have amounted to 
approximately $950,000. By way of comparison, let me give 
you the expenditures of the Science Council of Canada, 
which carries out more or less similar activities as an 
advisory body to the government, but which had, in my 
view, less impact on government policy than we have had 
over the years. The Science Council’s annual budget for 
the fiscal year 1976 is more than $2.1 million. 


Senator Hicks: Did you say $2.1 million? 


Senator Lamontagne: Yes, $2.1 million. In other words, 
it will be spending in one year, the current fiscal year, 
more than twice as much as the Science Policy Committee 
has spent over a period of seven years. 


@ (1450) 


Out of our total expenditures, about $350,000 was devot- 
ed to the printing of our proceedings and reports. We have, 
of course, no control over these amounts, but the 12,000 
pages of evidence that we have published represent the 
most detailed information that exists in Canada on the 
subject. Moreover, according to rough estimates, the sale 
of our publications by Information Canada has brought in 
almost $100,000, which unfortunately does not appear in 
our accounts. Apart from these printing costs we have 
spent, therefore, on the average, about $72,000 a year. 


These figures show, in my view at least, that while the 
committee has done most useful work, it has sought to 
keep its expenditures to a minimum, and has succeeded. 


I hope that this information will satisfy those honour- 
able senators who may have been concerned about our 
operations. If the present report is adopted I would expect 
that our public hearings on our new terms of reference 
will begin early in November, but before this new opera- 
tion starts a good deal of follow-up and preparatory work 
will have to be done. 


First, we will have to finalize our document, entitled 
“Managing the Future,” as I mentioned the other day, and 
prepare the French version of it, before it can be printed, 
published and distributed. 


Secondly, we will have to communicate with the people 
on the list we had started to develop in preparation for the 
conference, informing them of our decision not to hold this 
meeting, and telling them to communicate with the Insti- 
tute for Research on Public Policy which will continue our 
activities in the area of futures studies and information. 


Thirdly, we will have to communicate with government 
departments and agencies as soon as possible, asking them 
to appear before us later in the fall, and informing them of 
the subjects we will expect them to cover in their 
presentations. 


This means that in the next three months we shall be 
fairly busy with these three specific tasks, in addition to 
gathering as much information as we can on the recom- 
mendations contained in our report, A Science Policy for 
Canada, which have not been accepted, and also on those 
which have been accepted and implemented. We have a 
good deal of useful work ahead of us for a year or so, but 
not a longer period than that if I can help it. 


When this work is completed, and especially in view of 
the experience we will have accumulated in this new 
watch-dog role, the Senate will then be in a position to 
decide whether it should continue its interest in this field. 
If it decides in the affirmative, it will have to determine 
whether this responsibility should be assigned to an exist- 
ing standing committee or to a new one—but this is not for 
us to decide today. 


I again urge the adoption of this report. 
Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


Senator Perrault: I move that the Senate do now 
adjourn. 


Senator Flynn: You do not expect any news before 2 
o’clock tomorrow? 


Senator Perrault: We have received an encouraging 
report from the other place. 


Senator Flynn: The honourable Leader of the Govern- 
ment is easily encouraged. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


PRIVATE BILL 


ALLIANCE SECURITY & INVESTIGATION, LTD—COMMONS 
AMENDMENT CONCURRED IN 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, a message 
has been received from the House of Commons returning 
Bill S-26, respecting Alliance Security & Investigation, 
Ltd., and acquainting the Senate that they have passed 
this bill with the following amendment, to which they 
desire the concurrence of the Senate: 


Clause 3: Renumber the present subclause (2) as sub- 
clause (3). 


Add immediately after line 5, on page 2, the following 
new subclause: 


“(2) The Company shall not carry on any business 
until after it has applied for and has been granted a 
certificate by the Minister of Consumer and Corpo- 
rate Affairs to the effect that its name is not confus- 
ingly similar to that of another company incorpo- 
rated or carrying on business in Canada.” 


Honourable senators, when shall this amendment be 
taken into consideration? 


Senator Flynn: Now, or at the next sitting, as the 
Senate wishes. 


Senator Langlois: Why not now? 


Senator Flynn: With leave, I move that the amendment 
be taken into consideration now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is there unanimous consent, 
honourable senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I do not know if I 
need add a word of explanation. This amendment was 
moved in the committee of the other place on the sugges- 
tion of the Department of Justice. It is agreeable to the 
petitioners and counsel for the company. I am not too sure 
that it means much. It is certainly not controversial. It 
simply provides that the company will revive when the 
department is sure that the name is not confusing and 
does not resemble any other name. However, the fact is 
that the company was incorporated under that name and I 
suppose it is desired that the second company, which was 
incorporated to succeed the first, should abandon its 
charter before the company is revived. It is a technical 
point and I am not convinced that it was necessary to 
introduce this amendment. At any rate, since it will satis- 
fy the Department of Justice, we have no objection. 


Motion agreed to and amendment concurred in. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of agreements made under the Agricultural 
Products Co-operative Marketing Act for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 7 of the said 
Act, Chapter A-6, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on operations under the Regional Develop- 
ment Incentives Act for the month of March, 1975, 
pursuant to section 16 of the said Act, Chapter R-3, 
Res: Cz 1970: 


INTERNAL ECONOMY 
COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE POLICY—BUDGET TABLED 


Senator Langlois, Acting Chairman of the Standing 
Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Adminis- 
tration, tabled the committee’s report approving the 
budget presented to it by the Chairman of the Special 
Senate Committee on Science Policy with respect to its 
consideration of Canadian government and other expendi- 
tures on scientific activities and matters related thereto, 
as authorized by the Senate on July 24, 1975. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Robi- 
chaud be substituted for that of the Honourable Sena- 
tor McElman on the list of senators serving on the 
Special Joint Committee on the National Capital 
Region; and 

That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that house accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move, second- 
ed by Senator Perrault, with leave of the Senate and 
notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), that when the Senate 
adjourns today it do stand adjourned until Wednesday, 
July 30, 1975, at 11 o’clock in the forenoon. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, before the ques- 
tion is put, may I make a statement on the current situa- 
tion? It was expected that by 2 o’clock this afternoon, or 
no later than 3 o’clock, we would have had notice from the 
other place that approval had been given to Bill C-66. 
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However, I am sure you are well aware of the fact that a 
serious matter of personal privilege has been raised in the 
other place with respect to one of its members. There is 
now a motion under debate to refer this matter of privi- 
lege, which has been the subject of much discussion, to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections. I have been 
informed that this development will effectively prevent 
the other place from dealing with Bill C-66 this afternoon. 
The fact is that we have been waiting for this measure for 
some days, and the time of its ultimate disposition will 
determine when we are able to adjourn for the summer 
recess. 

The motion before us would have the Senate reassemble 
on Wednesday next at 11 o’clock in the morning, but it 
does not rule out the possibility of telegrams being sent to 
honourable senators should it be found necessary to meet 
before that time, or if the business in the other place is 
completed before then. Eleven o’clock on Wednesday 
morning appears to be a realistic time, certainly in view of 
the information we have at this time. 


Senator Flynn: Did the government leader say 11 
o’clock in the morning? 


Senator Langlois: Yes. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I am quite sure 
the Leader of the Government in the Senate will not be 
surprised to hear me say that what we are doing here now 
could and should have been done yesterday. 


Senator Perrault: The motion had not been presented 
yesterday. 


Senator Flynn: I know. 


Senator Perrault: The aggrieved party in the other 
place, on his own initiative, has moved the referral motion 
in the other place. This is an action that was beyond any 
prior knowledge of the government. 


Senator Flynn: I know the motion was not put yester- 
day, but it was suggested by me that we should come back 
next week. 


I am aware that the other place is having problems as a 
result of a matter of privilege raised by a parliamentary 
secretary. That may well have disrupted their timetable, 
but I am not too sure that the same situation would not 
have arisen without it. I would say that if we were 
adjourning until later today, and the bill were to arrive at 
4 o’clock, the Senate would be under pressure to debate it 
in an hour. 


Senator Perrault: Not at all. 


Senator Flynn: Certainly. The Senate cannot properly 
discharge its duties when it is faced with a deadline, or 
with the threat of sitting on a Saturday, when the other 
place has already adjourned and is waiting on us for royal 
assent. The Senate cannot properly discharge its respon- 
sibilities in such circumstances. The atmosphere is not 
conducive to doing so. 


I seize this opportunity to tell the government leader, 
and the Senate generally—more practically the majority, 
but not only the majority in this house—that unless we 
adopt an attitude of autonomy with regard to the dis- 
charge of the business of the Senate, we will never cease 
to be confronted with situations of this sort. 


{Senator Perrault.] 


We are sitting today for no good and valid reason. We 
should not be here. We have sat here five days this week, 
yet what we have done could have been done in one day 
had we wanted. I consider this subservient attitude that 
we are given to adopting in our relationship with the other 
place totally demeaning. When it is only a matter of 
adjournment and not of prorogation, the Senate should go 
about its business in the ordinary way, uninfluenced by 
the whim and fancy of the other place. 


@ (1410) 


I would not know what to do with regard to Bill C-66 
were it to come to us at 4 o’clock this afternoon. Dealing 
with it today, or dealing with it tomorrow, would have 
amounted to the same thing. We might just as well take an 
hour today, or even go so far as to go through it without 
any debate, rather than stretch it into tomorrow merely to 
appear to have done something about it. 


I hope that the Leader of the Government will remem- 
ber this episode, and that in future we will not revert to 
that obsequious attitude to which the former leader was so 
prone, an attitude which required us to sit here at the beck 
and call of the other place. The Senate is an independent 
body. It is not up to the government leader in the other 
place to tell us when we should sit. I do not mind agreeing 
to extraordinary sittings occasionally so that those sena- 
tors who are here all the time can get home. But, for God’s 
sake, if being here serves no purpose at all, I, for one, 
would rather go home and come back when there is some- 
thing useful to do. 


The dignity of the Senate requires that we should deal 
with the matters presented to us in due course, in the 
regular established way. If the Leader of the Government 
had accepted my suggestion yesterday, we would have 
adjourned until Tuesday or Wednesday next. We would 
not be sitting here now with nothing to do. We have 
nothing to do today; we had practically nothing to do 
yesterday. We are made to appear as though we are sitting 
around waiting to rubber-stamp any legislation that comes 
over from the other place just so that we can go home for 
the summer. And that’s a crying shame. Again, I say that 
we are demeaning the Senate by adopting this servile 
attitude. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I am not about 
to accept the lecture which has just been given us by the 
Leader of the Opposition. It seems to me that the public 
good and the people of Canada are the paramount con- 
cerns of this chamber, and should be the paramount con- 
cerns of the other place. 


Senator Flynn: Be realistic. 


Senator Perrault: To suggest that it is not necessary for 
the two Houses of Parliament to cooperate in advancing 
the public good is to state something quite beyond any 
parliamentary tradition of which I have knowledge. I can 
understand the chagrin of the Leader of the Opposition 
who may have made personal plans for this weekend— 


Senator Flynn: Not at all. 


Senator Perrault: —but I want to assure him that when 
an important measure is before Parliament, one of the 
responsibilities of this chamber is to make sure that the 
measure is dealt with expeditiously, fairly and efficiently, 
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and with due consideration. There has never been any 
suggestion from this side of the chamber that Bill C-66 
should be dealt with in one hour. That may have been the 
practice of the Leader of the Opposition when he occupied 
a post of responsibility as a member of another govern- 
ment. I assure him, however, that it would have been the 
intention of the government to have given fair and full 
consideration to Bill C-66 had it come to this chamber this 
afternoon, and to meet this evening, if necessary, and 
tomorrow, if necessary, so that royal assent could be given 
on Monday. To suggest that somehow there is an inclina- 
tion on this side of the chamber for the Senate to be a 
rubber stamp, that we are prepared to give blind approval 
to any measure which comes to us from the other place, is 
totally at variance with the facts and traditions of this 
government. 


I want to remind the honourable the Leader of the 
Opposition that, when he occupied a post of responsibility 
as a member of another government, there was the same 
kind of cooperation between this chamber and the other 
place which today he has brought under attack. I resent 
the suggestion that this body is nothing more than the 
rubber stamp of those occupying positions in the other 
place. I also remind him that those who have caused this 
delay in the public business are his own associates and 
colleagues in the other place who have made grave infer- 
ences and innuendoes about a parliamentary secretary, 

~ who is now in the process of initiating action to defend his 
honour, and doing it very well. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I knew that by 
attacking the government I would elicit from the Leader 
of the Government yet another display of exaggeration 
and partisanship. But this time he has really outdone 
himself. When he refers to me as having taken a subservi- 
ent attitude when I was in the other place, he does not 
know what he is talking about. 


Senator Prowse: It puts him on all fours with you, then. 


Senator Flynn: The government leader has a reputation 
for verbal blunders, and he has lived up to that reputation 
here today. He has accused me of seeking an adjournment 
yesterday to next week because that would have better 
suited my personal schedule. That is entirely untrue. But 
since he has referred to the matter, I will repeat what I 
said to the leader privately, and that is that the business of 
the Senate must be dealt with in an objective manner. I 
stated very clearly that we should never take into account 
personal problems. I have not had to change any personal 
plans, and I am willing to come back at any time. But what 
I am trying to get through to the Leader of the Govern- 
ment is that it is undignified for the Senate to be here 
waiting, and placing itself in a position in which, like it or 
not, it would have to rubber-stamp legislation. The Senate 
should never place itself in that position. And that is what 
the leader would have been doing if he had kept the 
Senate here until four o’clock, and the bill had come to us. 
We would have had the choice of either dealing with it 

_ quickly or not at all. That would have been the situation. 


Honourable senators, we could and_ should have 
| adjourned until next Tuesday or Wednesday. That is what 
| I told the Leader of the Government yesterday. We could 
} deal with the bill next Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
| if necessary, but not under pressure of royal assent and 
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the adjournment of the other place. There have been prior 
occasions, before the present Leader of the Government 
came to us, when we have been forced to work under a 
deadline. It was unfair then for the Senate to have to work 
under those conditions, and it remains so today. 


I am not attacking the present government especially, 
nor am I saying there should not be cooperation between 
the two houses. I am merely saying that the Senate should 
not be forced to work under a deadline. It should be 
allowed to work in a manner compatible with its obliga- 
tions and its responsibilities. 


Does anybody seriously believe we can work properly on 
a Saturday in July when everybody is away, and when we 
cannot have royal assent because the other house is 
adjourned? Do you think we can work as we could in 
normal circumstances? Is that the view of the Leader of 
the Government? I doubt it. I do not think it is the view of 
the Senate generally. All I am saying is, let us show 
objectivity and self-respect. The Senate is independent of 
the House of Commons and should accomplish its work as 
it deems proper; not at the direction of any other body or 
under the threat of an adjournment of the other place, or 
under any other sort of duress. 


Senator Perrault: I do not intend to prolong this discus- 
sion. Ever since Confederation there has been the closest 
cooperation— 


Senator Flynn: There still is. 


Senator Perrault: —between the other place and this 
chamber when it comes to adjournments and prorogations. 
The honourable senator is aware of that fact. That hap- 
pens to be an historical fact under our parliamentary 
system, and it is a feature of other similar parliamentary 
systems. 


Senator Flynn: No. 


Senator Perrault: That happens to be a fact. If we 
cannot have that cooperation— 


Senator Flynn: You will have it. You have always had 
it. 

Senator Perrault: If we are unwilling to cooperate, we 
are not an effective and viable entity in our parliamentary 
system of government. The idea that somehow there is an 
inclination by anyone here to be a “rubber stamp” for the 
other chamber, to “rush through legislation,” is totally 
false, and we should not give any kind of credence to that 
suggestion. We on this side have done a great deal of prior 
study of Bill C-66. We are totally prepared to deal with it 
and give it adequate consideration in the eventuality of a 
debate, whether or not this debate takes place this evening - 
or next week. I only hope that members of the Opposition 
as well have done some prior preparation so that they can 
give full and careful consideration to this measure when it 
does come here. 


@ (1420) 


Senator Grosart: We have been ready for a week. 


Senator Perrault: I can understand that. But the 
suggestion of the Leader of the Opposition that somehow 
there is an effort or inclination by the government to rush 
this legislation blindly through this house is a suggestion 
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which could create a totally false impression of this cham- 
ber for the people of Canada. 


Senator Flynn: Would the Leader of the Government 
say we would have time to send this bill to a comittee? 


Senator Perrault: If honourable senators had decided 
that the matter should have gone to a comittee, there 
would have been time for it to have gone to a committee. 
There would have been time to have done a great deal of 
public business before this weekend. 


Senator Flynn: There would have been no inclination. 


Senator Perrault: Why not? 


Motion agreed to. 


OIL EXPORT TAX 
QUESTION 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I direct the fol- 
lowing questions to the Leader of the Government: 

(1) Was there a reduction in the export tax on oil to the 
United States or elsewhere, made on or about June 3, 1975? 

(2) If so, what was the average reduction per barrel? 

(3) What would be the loss to federal revenues on an 
annual basis, and what would be the effect of such loss, if 
there were such loss, on the subsidy payments by the 
federal government for the purpose of the equalization of 
the consumer price of oil? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, because of the 
detailed nature of the inquiry, I would like to take it as 
notice. I shall certainly endeavour to have the reply for 
the next sitting. 

The Senate adjourned until Wednesday, July 30, at 11 
a.m. 
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The Senate met at 11 a.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


EXCISE TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-66, to amend the Excise Tax Act. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Senator Macnaughton: Honourable senators, with 
leave of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 44(1)(f), I 
move that the bill be now read the second time. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, before leave is 
granted I suggest that the bill be placed as the first item 
on the Orders of the Day so that I and other senators who 
may wish to do so may ask questions of the Leader of the 
Government. 


Senator Perrault: I have no objection. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Cape Breton Development Corpora- 
tion, including its financial statements and Auditors’ 
Report, for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pur- 
suant to section 33 of the Cape Breton Development 
Corporation Act, Chapter C-13, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the National Harbours Board, including 
its accounts and financial statements certified by the 
Auditor General, for the year ended December 31, 
1974, pursuant to section 32 of the National Harbours 
Board Act, Chapter N-8, and sections 75(3) and 77(3) 
of the Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, 
es. 1970; 


Copies of Fourth Report of the Advisory Group of 
Executive Compensation in the Public Service, dated 
April, 1975. 

Copies of Agreement between the International 
Atomic Energy Agency and the Government of the 
Republic of Argentina for the Application of Safe- 
guards to the Embalse Power Reactor Facility. (Eng- 
lish text). 


Statement showing Classification of Deposit 
Liabilities Payable in Canadian Currency of the 
Chartered Banks of Canada as at April 30, 1975, pursu- 
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ant to section 119(1) of the Bank Act, Chapter B-1, 
RS Cr1 970: 


Report of Canadian Overseas Telecommunication 
Corporation, including its accounts and financial 
statements certified by the Auditor General, for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 
16 of the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Cor- 
poration Act, Chapter C-11, and sections 75(3) and 
77(3) of the Financial Administration Act, Chapter 
F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, may I ask the 
Leader of the Government if Bill C-66 is the last piece of 
legislation likely to come to us before the summer—or late 
summer—adjournment? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, unless there are 
startling unforeseen developments in the other chamber 
today, this will be the final piece of legislation to come 
before us before the summer adjournment. 


Senator Flynn: Would the leader tell us if it is the 
intention of the other place to adjourn today? 


Senator Perrault: It is my understanding that an 
adjournment motion will be made in the other place 
around 2 or 3 o'clock this afternoon, and it is hoped to have 
royal assent late this afternoon if the Government and 
Opposition members of the Senate can find an area of 
agreement on the measure we are about to debate. 


Senator Flynn: The members of the House of Commons 
are willing to remain for royal assent sometime today? 
They have agreed to that? 


Senator Perrault: It is my understanding that there will 
be a sufficient number of their members to permit royal 
assent at approximately 5.45 this afternoon. 


OIL EXPORT TAX 
QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I have a reply to 
the question asked by Senator Grosart on Friday last, July 
25. Senator Grosart’s question was as follows: 


(1) Was there a reduction in the export tax on oil to 
the United States or elsewhere, made on or about June 
By Uae 

(2) If so, what was the average reduction per barrel? 


(3) What would be the loss to federal revenues on 
an annual basis, and what would be the effect of such 
loss, if there were such loss, on the subsidy payments 
by the federal government for the purpose of the 
equalization of the consumer price of oil? 
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In response to Senator Grosart’s question, I should like 
to offer the following reply: The export charge on crude oil 
was reduced in June 1975 by 80 cents per barrel for light 
crudes, by 50 cents per barrel for condensates, and by 20 
cents per barrel for heavy crude oils. The export charge for 
light and heavy crude oils had been increased by 30 cents 
per barrel in March 1975. 


This high level of export charge resulted in reduced 
export volumes and decreased export charge revenues. 
Export volumes in May were only 59 per cent of the 
January levels. It is estimated that the reduction in the 
export charge in June resulted in restoring to a reasonable 
degree the export volumes and, hence, the export charge 
revenue that prevailed earlier. 

Although the National Energy Board sets maximum 
export levels, presently at 750,000 barrels per day for the 
second half of 1975, it cannot be assured that exporters 
will take the full amount. Hence, it is not possible to 
calculate the anticipated revenue from export charge for 
the full calendar year. 

Honourable senators, there are two tables with this 
answer, listing the unit export tax or charge on petroleum 
from October 1973 to August 1975, and the export charge 
revenue on crude oil from April 1974 to June 1975. May I 
suggest that these tables be printed in the Debates of the 
Senate so as to complete my answer. 


The 
senators? 


Hon. 


the 


Speaker: 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


(The tables follow) 


Is 


it 


agreed, honourable 


Export Charge Revenue on Crude Oil 


Exporting 


Year 


1974 April 
May 
June 
July 
August 


Month 


September 


October 


November 
December 


1975 


March 
April 
May 


January 
February 


June (estimate) 


Barrels 
(7000) 


30, 668 
31, 633 
23,723 
25, 238 
26, 386 
26, 525 
26, 618 
25, 666 
28, 085 


25,179 
20,816 
20, 162 
17,170 
14,943 
22, 200 


Source: National Energy Board 


Export Tax or Charge on Petroleum 


Crude Oil & Equivalent 


Heavy Crude 
Lloydminster 


$/ Barrels Light Condensate 
October 1973 0.40 0.40 
November 0.40 0.40 
December 1.90 1.90 
January 1974 2.20 2.20 
February 6.40 6.40 
March 6.40 6.40 
April 4.00 4.00 
May 4.00 4.00 
June 5.20 5.20 
July 5, PAO! 5.20 
August 5.20 5.20 
September 5.20 5.20 
October 5.20 5.20 
November 5.20 5.20 
December 5.20 O20. 
January 1975 5.20 5.20 
February 5.20 5.20 
March 5.50 5.20 
April 5.50 5.20 
May 5.50 5.20 
June 4.70 4.70 
July 4.70* 4.70* 
August 3.20 3.20 
September 

October 

November 

December 


*Subject to adjustment after review by NEB 


{Senator Perrault.] 
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90 


.20 
40 


Heavy Crude 
Other Designated 


mONNN eee 
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H.F.O. 


Revenue 


($'000) 


122,673 
126, 532 
123, 283 
131, 236 
137, 206 
137,931 
138, 414 
133,308 
142, 963 


128, 217 
106, 617 
108, 118 
92,020 
80, 232 
102, 120 
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» EXCISE TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


Hon. Alan A. Macnaughton moved the second reading 
of Bill C-66, to amend the Excise Tax Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, it will come as no surprise 
when I say that there has been considerable discussion on 
this bill in the other place and in the press. Many explana- 
tions have been given. Two amendments were made to the 
bill in the other place, and I will try to explain them in 
detail later on. In preparing my remarks I have 
endeavoured to deal not so much with the technicalities of 
the bill but with the reasoning behind its introduction at 
this time. 


As honourable senators realize, tax bills have a tendency 
to be complicated, and Bill C-66 is certainly no exception. I 
thought the most useful approach to take would be to 
summarize the principal features of the bill and provide 
the background information concerning the dimensions of 
the bill. 


@ (1110) 


To give a quick resumé, the principal feature of the bill 
concerns the special excise tax on gasoline. Provision is 
also made to increase the air transportation tax. In addi- 
tion, the bill provides for important reductions in the 
‘special excise tax on gasoline and the removal of federal 
sales tax from insulation building materials. The new 
amendments, which I will refer to later on, also in general 
help the physically handicapped. The proposed changes 
contained in the bill, especially those dealing with the 
special excise tax on gasoline of ten cents per gallon, 
implement major government policies in the areas of oil 
and gas pricing and energy conservation. 


The most significant provision of the bill concerns the 
introduction of the special excise tax of ten cents a gallon 
on gasoline for personal use. This tax will be imposed on 
manufacturers and importers of gasoline, but will be 
refunded on gasoline for virtually all uses other than 
personal use. For example, the tax imposed on gasoline 
used for farming, fishing, construction, transportation and 
other commercial or business purposes will be refunded, 
as will the tax on gasoline used by governments, hospitals 
and most welfare organizations. 


It should be emphasized that the special excise tax on 
gasoline is necessary. It is necessary for two major rea- 
sons: first, to help offset the cost of financing the oil 
import compensation program, in light of decreasing reve- 
nues from the oil export charge resulting from a decline in 
our oil exports; and, secondly, to encourage energy 
conservation. 


I am sure honourable senators will appreciate that the 
proposed special excise tax on gasoline, in conjunction 
_ with the recent increase in the price of crude oil, will 
result in a significant increase in the price of a gallon of 
gasoline. However, public reaction to these changes since 
the budget indicate that the Canadian people are prepared 
_ to accept the fact that the government has little alterna- 


, tive but to take action now in order to minimize future 
, disruptions in the Canadian economy. 


It must be emphasized that, even with the significant 
increase in the price of gasoline which will result from the 
proposed special excise tax, the retail price of a gallon of 
gas in Canada will continue to remain far below prices 
prevailing in overseas countries. In addition, it should be 
noted that the government is continuing to hold the price 
of energy in Canada for other purposes well below inter- 
national levels. 


Since the introduction of the special excise tax of ten 
cents a gallon on gasoline several questions have been 
raised concerning administrative problems that may arise 
in providing refunds to specified users of gasoline. I assure 
the Senate that the Minister of National Revenue has 
taken the necessary steps to make certain that the refund 
procedures will be administered in an efficient manner. It 
is expected that between 750,000 and one million persons 
will be entitled to claim refund of the gasoline tax because 
of the use of their vehicles for business or other exempt 
purposes. 


Principally, the new excise tax on gasoline used for 
commercial purposes in trucks, buses, taxis, construction 
equipment, manufacturing equipment, and mining and 
forestry equipment, and that used by farmers, commercial 
fishermen, hunters and trappers in the course of farming, 
commercial fishing, hunting and trapping activities, will 
be refunded on stocks. The tax will also be refunded to 
registered charitable organizations, hospitals, municipali- 
ties and school boards, and federal and provincial govern- 
ment departments and agencies when the gasoline is used 
in their vehicles and equipment. Clergymen, medical doc- 
tors, lawyers, commercial travellers, businessmen, taxicab 
owners, truckers, self-employed professional persons, 
farmers and fishermen will be allowed to take advantage 
of the refunding provisions, and obtain a tax refund on 
gasoline purchased and used for commercial or business 
purposes. 


In addition, the amendment which I call amendment 
number one, gives authority to the government to include 
other individuals who would qualify for refund of the 
10-cent special excise tax, such as physically handicapped 
persons. Perhaps this is the time to refer to that 
amendment. 


Bill C-66 incorporates two new amendments unanimous- 
ly passed in the other place after, I admit, considerable 
debate. The first amendment, which I am discussing now, 
relates to line 36 on page 2, and it brings the bill into 
conformity with the ways and means motion tabled at the 
time of the June 23 budget. Honourable senators may 
recall that the Speaker of the House of Commons ruled 
that the bill was not in conformity with the ways and 
means motion, and ordered that the offending lines be 
deleted and the bill reprinted. 


I assume that the honourable Leader of the Opposition 
has a copy of that amendment. As far as I know, it was 
sent to him this morning. 


Senator Flynn: I did not get it. 


Senator Macnaughton: Then I am glad to give it to him 
now, and I regret the omission. 
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In a situation where an eligible person, as set out in the 
bill, drove an automobile 20,000 miles per year of which 
only 12,000 miles, or 60 per cent, were for commercial or 
business purposes, that person, if he had purchased 1,250 
gallons of gasoline, would have paid a total of $125 in 
gasoline tax and would be entitled to a refund of $75—that 
is, 60 per cent of $125. 


Generally, then, those persons exempt from income tax 
under the provisions of Part I of the Income Tax Act will 
be allowed to claim refunds, as well as other persons who 
use their vehicles in the conduct of their business as 
detailed in the proposed section 47(1) of the Excise Tax 
Act. Since no refund of the gasoline excise tax is permitted 
in respect of personal use, Revenue Canada will not 
refund the tax for mileage which an employee may travel 
from his home to his place of work, and for which his 
employer pays. This is comparable to the expenses of 
personal travel from home to place of employment. Fur- 
thermore, a lawyer, doctor or business person using a car 
to travel from his home to his place of business would 
similarly be unable to claim a refund of the gasoline tax 
for that travel. 


As the general sales tax and other excise taxes do not 
apply to exported goods, the new excise tax does not apply 
to gasoline exported or used by manufacturers or pro- 
ducers directly in manufacturing or production processes. 
To ensure that people, such as taxi owners, who purchase 
large quantities of gasoline are not required to wait an 
extended period of time to obtain a tax refund, Revenue 
Canada will accept claims of amounts of $200 or more once 
a month. Claims of less than $200 will be accepted twice 
yearly, covering the periods January 1 to June 30, and July 
1 to December 31. This arrangement has a two-fold effect. 
It ensures that larger claims are processed and paid 
promptly, and, secondly, does not require an undue addi- 
tion to costs and resources which might be necessary if 
small claims were processed more frequently. The first 
claims for amounts of $200 or more may be submitted as 
soon as claim forms are available, and claims for less than 
$200 may be submitted on or after December 31. 


Since the majority of people will file claims twice per 
year, and others with larger claims more frequently, the 
government expects to receive somewhere in the vicinity 
of three million claims each year and expects to refund 
more than $170 million annually. To handle this volume, 
appropriate measures and resources must be put into 
place, so that the claims may be handled as quickly as 
possible. A special computer program is now being devel- 
oped to handle the processing of claims and payment of 
refunds expeditiously. 


It has also been recognized that the more simple the 
refund form, the better. Revenue Canada has therefore 
designed a refund form to make it as easy as possible for 
people to obtain their refunds quickly, and still provide 
minimum information for compliance purposes. 


@ (1120) 


Revenue Canada will not normally ask a person to send 
in his gasoline invoices but will accept a declaration that 
the information given is accurate, although the person will 
be required to keep on hand documentary evidence of 
purchase and use. Refund forms will be available in all 


{Senator Macnaughton. ] 


excise offices, customs offices and post offices across the 
country shortly after Labour Day. 


It is important that anyone who uses gasoline for com- 
mercial purposes maintains a careful record of his gasoline 
purchases, particularly gasoline used for business, to 
enable him to file his claims as soon as possible. Inquiries 
concerning the refunding procedures can now be directed 
to any of the local excise offices across Canada. 


I am sure we are confident that our present excise 
organization and the existing data centre in Ottawa— 
which, as you know, has the reputation of being one of the 
most efficient in the world—will be able to handle the 
processing of gasoline tax refunding claims without undue 
difficulty and in a prompt and efficient fashion. This will 
be done at an estimated cost of about 1 per cent of the 
revenue generated by the new gasoline tax. 


Comments have also been made that the proposed spe- 
cial excise tax on gasoline will be regressive. It is true the 
lower-income automobile owners spend a higher propor- 
tion of their income on gasoline than do upper-income 
automobile owners. In this limited sense the tax may be 
characterized as regressive. However, because a lower pro- 
portion of lower income people own automobiles, the tax is 
also, therefore, a lower burden on lower income classes 
taken as a whole, as opposed to higher income classes. I 
suppose one could thus argue that the excise tax on gaso- 
line may be mildly progressive. 


Several questions have been raised concerning the 
impact of the special excise tax on those who must drive 
their automobiles to their places of business, either 
because they have no other transportation available or, 
possibly, because they are handicapped. As honourable 
senators are aware, the special excise tax on gasoline is 
designed to discourage gasoline consumption when an 
automobile is used for personal rather than business uses. 
Under the terms of the tax, personal use includes using an 
automobile to travel to work. In this respect the special 
excise tax parallels the provisions of the Income Tax Act, 


which does not allow the deduction of expenses incurred | 


in order to travel from one’s home to one’s place of busi- 
ness. While it is recognized that in some cases it may cause 
hardship, a policy of non-deductibility appears to be the 


most appropriate policy from both an administrative and | 


an equity point of view. 


The bill also proposes increases in the air transportation | 


tax. These increases are necessary to offset heavy deficits 
in airport construction and operation, and they reflect the 
general policy that those who benefit most directly from 
facilities provided by the government should help to pay 
for them. 


In addition, the bill provides for the removal of the 


remaining 5 per cent sales tax on building insulating 
materials. This measure will affect all purchases of 
insulating materials as well as storm windows and doors. 


The bill also provides for important reductions in the 
special excise tax on wines. This measure was felt neces- , 


sary to assist the domestic wine and grape growing indus- | 
try, which has experienced a significant decline in recent — 
months. 


Perhaps I might also take a moment or two to comment | 
on the discussion paper on federal sales and excise taxa- ' 
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tion, tabled with,the June 23 budget. The tabling of the 
discussion paper formally invites or initiates the com- 
modity tax review program. The paper comments on major 
problems with the present federal sales tax and it evalu- 
ates a number of alternatives for improving the sales tax. 
Although the discussion paper points out that shifting the 
federal sales tax from the manufacturing to the wholesale 
level would provide improvement, it should be emphasized 
that the government is not committed to this course of 
action but welcomes comments from the public on all 
aspects of commodity taxation. 


In a first short summary, may I say that the budget 
emphasizes that inflation, recession and energy are the 
three issues facing Canadians and are such that no single 
approach can solve all of them. 


The special excise tax on gasoline proposed in Bill C-66 
is a necessary step to ensure that Canada will continue to 
be sheltered from a harsh, one-step adjustment to the 
forces of the world market for energy supplies. I should 
also like to emphasize that refund claims in respect of the 
special excise tax on gasoline cannot be paid by the gov- 
ernment until such time as the necessary legislation is 
passed and becomes law. 


I have also prepared some general comments in trying to 
anticipate questions which senators might have in mind, 
and also to avoid too long a discussion, if that is possible. 


In my opening remarks in respect of Bill C-66, I 
observed that the proposed levy on gasoline for personal 
consumption had become a matter of pressing financial 
necessity. In recent months the gap between the cost of 
the subsidies resulting from the single oil price policy and 
the revenues from the export charge has widened consid- 
erably. In large measure this reflects the fact that our oil 
exports are now running some 20 per cent less than the 
rate in the last fiscal year. Although, as I have indicated, it 
is difficult to be precise about numbers, the deficit on the 
conservation program could amount to between $400 mil- 
lion and $600 million. It could, of course, be very much 
larger, were world oil prices raised further in the future. A 
special excise tax on gasoline was conceived as an appro- 
priate means of offsetting a substantial part of this deficit. 


Some people have taken exception to the use of the 
Special excise tax on gasoline as a vehicle to finance the 
deficit resulting from the single oil price policy. Well, 


_ given the necessity, as explained in the budget speech, of 


avoiding any further increase in the overall level of cash 


- requirements, the obvious alternatives to this particular 


measure would be a further reduction in federal expendi- 
tures or increases in other taxes. As the budget speech has 
already called for a reduction in public expenditures of $1 
billion, I am sure that all senators will appreciate the 
difficulty of finding further reductions of approximately 
one-half billion dollars which would not be intolerably 
disruptive to surviving programs. For example, the pro- 
posal to discontinue Information Canada would provide 
| approximately one-fiftieth of the necessary amount. With 
| respect to alternative tax increases, it would of course be 
' possible to increase income tax or the general sales tax. 
' None of these possible increases, however, would have 
contributed in any significant way to the very important 
| Objective of energy conservation. The government has 
| chosen, therefore, a measure which is focussed upon that 


| 


energy usage—the personal consumption of gasoline— 
where the potential for conservation is greatest. I appreci- 
ate that this measure has been criticized as being regres- 
sive, and I discussed this a moment ago. As I said, it is true 
that lower-income automobile owners spend a higher pro- 
portion of their income on gasoline than do upper-income 
automobile owners, and in this limited sense the tax may 
be called regressive. However, a lower proportion of low- 
income people own automobiles. The tax therefore results 
in a lower burden on lower income classes taken as a 
whole, as opposed to high income classes. It may thus, in 
fact, be mildly progressive. This becomes all the more 
evident when it is recalled that all of the revenue from 
this tax will be passed on to consumers in the form of 
reduced prices for petroleum products including some 
heating oil. 

@® (1130) 


Questions have been raised concerning the impact of the 
special excise tax on those who must drive in their 
automobiles to their place of business because no other 
transportation is available. As honourable members oppo- 
site are aware, the special excise tax on gasoline is 
designed to discourage gasoline consumption when an 
automobile is used for personal rather than business use. 
Under the terms of the tax, personal use includes using an 
automobile to get to work. 


In this respect the special excise tax parallels the provi- 
sions of the Income Tax Act which do not allow the 
deduction of expenses incurred in getting from one’s home 
to one’s place of business. This rule of non-deductibility in 
the Income Tax Act has been a fundamental principle of 
that act for decades. It must be recognized that every 
person who works must get from his place of residence to 
his place of business. To allow a deduction of the expense 
of getting to work would give a tax subsidy to those who 
choose to drive rather than use public transportation, to 
those who choose to live far from their place of work, and 
to those who choose to drive a large automobile rather 
than a small one. Given that every worker has the expense 
of getting to work, it has always been recognized that the 
disallowance of these expenses is the most equitable way 
of dealing with the considerable disparities in the 
expenses incurred. 


This is undoubtedly more equitable than permitting a 
deduction which would vary appreciably as between tax- 
payers, and offsetting the substantial revenue loss by a 
general tax increase. It is hoped that taxpayers will, to 
some degree, change their habits with regard to getting to 
work. Because of this tax, car pools and public transporta- 
tion should now be much more attractive alternatives to 
driving alone. 


It goes without saying that there will be cases in which 
there may be some hardship. Unfortunately, there is no 
equitable way of coping with these situations which 
would be administratively feasible. If the government 
were to allow a rebate of the special excise tax, it would be 
difficult for Revenue Canada to ensure that the claimant 
actually utilized his car for getting to work. Somebody or, 
more likely, a large group of people would have to be 
employed doing nothing else but determining whether 
public transportation is available from a particular resi- 
dence to a particular place of work. To give a blanket 
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exemption to anyone making a claim would be to defeat 
the whole energy-conservation purpose of this special 
excise tax. 


Honourable senators, I should like to make a few obser- 
vations on the administration of the special excise tax. 
With respect to refunds, some may say that the provision 
to refund the 10-cent special excise tax on gasoline will 
create severe administrative problems and high compli- 
ance costs. Undoubtedly, there will be an increase in both 
staff and administrative cost in the issuance of refunds of 
the tax to specified users of gasoline. However, the taxa- 
tion division of the Department of National Revenue has 
responded quickly and positively in the past to the great 
many changes in the income tax law, some of which 
resulted in refunds of personal income tax to taxpayers. 
Similarly, the excise branch has considerable expertise in 
receiving, reviewing and processing a significant quantity 
of claims for refunds of federal sales taxes and customs 
duties. We should have every confidence that Revenue 
Canada will perform equally well in its handling of the 
administrative load generated by the refunding require- 
ments of this bill. If the collection of revenue under the 
Income Tax Act is any example, I do not believe we have 
much to fear. 


As to costs, the best estimate at this time is that the cost 
of administration, including the receiving of claims, 
reviewing them, issuing cheques to the claimants and the 
implementation of a post-audit procedure, will be in the 
range of 1 per cent of the revenue involved. This is compa- 
rable to the cost of administering the personal income tax, 
which is approximately 1.2 per cent of revenues generated 
by that levy. 


Questions may also be asked as to why a refunding 
procedure was established rather than providing for a 
direct exemption for users from the special excise tax. Any 
attempt to provide an exemption from the special excise 
tax as opposed to a refund would result in serious prob- 
lems of administration and control. This is because the 
special excise tax is paid when the manufacturer or pro- 
ducer of gasoline sells the gasoline. At the time the tax is 
payable, refiners, in most instances, do not know when the 
gasoline will be re-sold or whether the user will be a 
person entitled to the exemption. 


Honourable senators, the second amendment, if I may 
call it that, is to be found on page 2, beginning at line 45. It 
gives authority to the government to provide for exemp- 
tion from the 10-cent a gallon special excise tax as weli as 
refunds. By way of explanation of the second amendment 
which was carried unanimously by the other house, the 
Minister of Finance said: 


Last week in the course of the debate on this bill 
representations were received from these four mem- 
bers in particular— 


He was speaking of certain members of the Opposition. 


—and other members, that the bill be amended to 
provide an exemption for bulk purchasers of gasoline 
and also for users of marked gasoline, which is what is 
referred to in the amendment. At that time, I pointed 
out that there were some fundamental problems in 
tying the federal taxing statute to provincial legisla- 
tion since this could be tantamount to a delegation of 


[Senator Macnaughton.] 


the taxing authority of Parliament to provincial legis- 
latures... I did undertake, however, that I was pre- 
pared to look for ways to streamline the operation of 
the bill. 


In this context, the government is prepared to 
amend Bill C-66 in such a way as to provide legislative 
authority to exempt certain purchasers of gasoline 
where this is administratively feasible. I must empha- 
size, however, that it is not certain that it will, indeed, 
prove to be feasible to provide an exemption in all of 
those instances suggested by the honourable member. 
However, I would like to assure the House that the 
government will do everything in its power to simpli- 
fy the administration of the gas tax rebate system. 


The introduction of a direct exemption for users would 
shift the administrative burden from users to some 80,000 
retailers. Also, the potential for direct control, by way of 
audit of refund claims to assure that the gasoline was used 
in a manner which qualified for exemption, would be lost. 
However, the government reviewed its position after 
debate and moved what I refer to as the second amend- 
ment, in connection with which I was just speaking. 


Honourable senators, I would like to take this opportu- 
nity to remove the uncertainty concerning the income tax 
status of the refunds on the special excise tax on gasoline. 
In particular, I want to correct the mistaken impression 
that these rebates are taxable. As far as income tax is 
concerned, there are two possible procedures, depending 
on the status of the taxpayer. First, the gasoline expendi- 
tures may be claimed on a net basis—that is, after sub- 
tracting the amount of rebates from the total deductible 
expenditures on gasoline. If that is done, it is the end of 
the matter. If, on the other hand, the gasoline expendi- 
tures are claimed on a gross basis—that is, before deduct- 
ing the rebates—the rebates would have to be taken into 
income for income tax purposes. This is necessary to 
avoid, in effect, giving the rebate twice—once as a direct 
rebate payment, and, secondly, as a deduction for income 
tax purposes. 


Perhaps an example will make this clear. A person may 
have spent $1,000 on gasoline for business purposes. It may 
be that $120 of that is attributable to the excise tax, which 
amount would be refunded directly. The net expense on 
gasoline would thus be $880, which amount may be 
claimed for income tax purposes. If the taxpayer actually 
claimed a deduction of $1,000, then the deduction would be 
$120 more than his total expense. To offset this, he would 
have to include as taxable income that refund of $120. The 
final result is the same in both cases. 

@ (1140) 


Honourable senators, it has been asserted that passage 
of Bill C-66 is not necessary for payment of the refunds to 
commence; that rebates could be mailed out now, under a 
section of the Financial Administration Act. I would point 
out that the Financial Administration Act cannot be used 
in this instance. The relevant section of the act is section 
17. A remission under this section may be made only in the 
case of a tax as defined by subsection 17(10). By that 
subsection, taxes are limited to those payable to Her 
Majesty and imposed or authorized to be imposed by act of 
Parliament. Until such time as Bill C-66 is enacted into 
law, there is no special excise tax on gasoline imposed or 
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authorized to be,so imposed. While, in accordance with 
well-established tradition, the amount is collectible from 
the time of the tabling of the ways and means motion, 
there is in law no tax imposed until the law is enacted. 


Why, honourable senators may ask, is there a need to 
increase the air transportation tax? As mentioned in the 
budget speech, this increase is essential to help lessen the 
heavy deficit in airport construction and operation. For 
example, the total air transportation program had an oper- 
ating deficit—operating costs less revenue—of just over 
$200 million in 1974-75. This deficit is for airports, air 
traffic services and en-route navigation aids. It does not 
reflect, however, any portion of capital costs. For airports 
only, the loss on operations for the year 1973-74 was $105 
million. This loss does reflect full costs, including 
depreciation, and the loss for 1974-75 is likely to be signifi- 
eantly higher. Furthermore, the public accounts for 1973- 
74, at page 26.16, show a net income for the airports 
revolving fund of $6.4 million. With the opening of Mirabel 
airport this year, this net income will disappear. 


For the current fiscal year, the revenue from the air 
transportation tax, prior to the increase announced for 
August 1, 1975, was estimated at $37 million. The addition- 
al revenue resulting from the tax increases effective 
August 1, 1975 is expected to be $16 million. This revenue 
is necessary to offset costs for both “revolving fund” 
airports and all other airports. 


Some may argue that the excise tax on gasoline is 
fiscally restrictive. No single tax or expenditure change 
should be viewed in isolation from the overall effects of 
the budget. It seems to me that the role of the excise tax is 
most usefully seen as that of one element in a broadly 
neutral overall budgetary package, the element that pro- 
vides an energy conservation effect and that deals with 
the immediate financial problem associated with the 
maintenance of a single national oil price. 


There are, no doubt, other questions that honourable 
senators would like to raise. I shall do my best, with my 
limited knowledge of the matter, to answer them. In the 
light of this rather long and attenuated explanation, I 
would urge all honourable senators to give consideration 
to the speedy passage of Bill C-66. 


Senator Flynn: Why? 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, the sponsor 
of the bill has just asked us to give speedy passage to this 
legislation. Perhaps we will, but I am sure all of us would 

| agree that we greet it here at long last with a sigh of relief, 
not merely because it appears to be the harbinger of a long 
delayed recess—which, of course, will be welcomed—but 
' more importantly, perhaps, because it will give this cham- 
ber, Parliament, and the public of Canada some temporary 
relief from this long series of crisis to crisis pieces of 
' legislation, ad hoc legislation, gap-filling legislation, the 
» result of a budget which itself is an attempt only to fill a 
| gap, and probably the most contorted set of policy deci- 
sions this country has had in many years. 


I said “crisis to crisis.” The Leader of the Government, 
| In answering the question I asked the other day, made it 


very clear why we are faced with this legislation, why the 
government has decided, in the words of the minister, that 


29555—28 


this financial crisis has to be borne by—let me quote the 
minister’s words exactly. He said: 


—the users of petroleum for their own personal use, 
across Canada should be called on to bear the finan- 
cial burden of implementing the national policy of a 
single Canadian oil price. 


The crisis started, as the answer to my question indicat- 
ed, a long time ago. Why do we need the money? The 
Minister of Finance said he suddenly finds he needs three- 
quarters of a billion dollars. One of the reasons, and the 
main reason, is that the policy that was announced at the 
time of the budget—I refer to the policy in the previous 
budget—has fallen flat on its face. 


The Leader of the Government gave us the increase. 
There was an increase in the excise tax, the purpose of 
which was, of course, to equalize consumer gas prices 
across Canada. This was a stupid decision, obviously, 
because instead of yielding more money, the revenue from 
that export of oil to the United States fell off; and now we 
are faced with a situation in which individual consumers, 
for personal use, are forced to pay for this outrageous 
error in policy on the part of the government. That is all it 
can be called, because subsequently, as the Leader of the 
Government told me in his answer, the government found 
it necessary to cut the price at the time it had a policy of 
restricting the export of gas to the United States, and, as 
the Leader of the Government has admitted, it could not 
sell as much of its own quota. This is the kind of policy 
mess that the users of gasoline for personal purposes are 
now going to be asked to clear up. 


The sponsor of the bill said he anticipates some ques- 
tions. I wish he had given us some answers instead of the 
old threadbare excuses. Had he given the answers, I would 
not have to talk for very long this morning. 


Senator Greene: That would be a blessing. 


Senator Grosart: Senator Greene said, “‘That would bea 
blessing.” It would be a blessing to us, and particularly a 
blessing to the government of whose party he is a distin- 
guished member. Of course it would be a blessing, because 
the sponsor of the bill said it was hoped that discussion 
would be avoided. I do not blame him. Were I a member of 
the party opposite, or a member of the government, I 
would want to avoid discussion on this bill more than 
anything else. I will indicate why as I go along. 


Senator Prowse: Would the honourable senator permit a 
question? 


Senator Grosart: Yes. 


Senator Prowse: I was little confused a moment ago— 
not an unusual thing. The honourable senator used the 
words “gas” and “gasoline.” I take it he used the two terms 
interchangeably, and was not referring to natural gas 
when he used the word “gas’—or was he? 


Senator Grosart: I am using the word in the vernacular 
that is normally taken to cover this whole field. I am 
referring to crude oil, gas, natural gas and gasoline. I am 
sure no honourable senator is in any way confused when I 
use the word “gas,” particularly Senator Prowse, who is an 
expert in this field and will be able quite easily to sort out 
the detailed meanings and applications in his mind. I am 
sure he is not confused. He suggested that I might be. That 
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is always possible. He said that this sometimes happens to 
me. I admit it. He would not suggest that he has never 
been confused. If he finds me confused, I hope he will not 
hesitate to correct me as I go along. 


The minister’s statement about this pressing financial 
necessity was rather interesting. This proposed levy on 
gasoline for personal consumption, he said—and I repeat, 
“for personal consumption”—‘has become a matter of 
pressing financial necessity if we are to preserve the 
national policy approved by all provincial governments, 
all parties in the House,” and so on. Well, I need hardly 
say that this particular bill was not approved by any 
provincial government, nor by a majority of the parties in 
the other place. As a matter of fact, it was opposed— 
bitterly opposed—by Members of Parliament representing 
a majority of Canadians. 


@ (1150) 


As for the approval of the provincial governments, I 
wonder if we could imagine a more absurd option to be 
chosen by this government for that purpose than the field 
of gasoline taxation. This field has traditionally been a 
main source of revenue for the provinces to meet one of 
their major responsibilities which, of course, is the build- 
ing of roads. The federal government has chosen to enter 
this field—not the whole field, but the particular field of 
the user of gasoline for personal purposes. 


We have heard from the sponsor of the bill the usual 
excuses as to why this tax is imposed on gasoline for 
personal use. He said—and I was amused by his state- 
ment—that this is a taxation measure that is regressive 
“in a limited way,” and the other phrase he used was 
“mildly progressive.” 


Senator Flynn: It is a mild admission. 


Senator Grosart: It is amazing that anybody in these 
days could talk about a tax being regressive in a limited 
way. It is either regressive or it is not; it either goes back 
or it does not go back. Of course, this is a classic example 
of the worst kind of regressive legislation. Why? Because 
it bears most heavily on those least able to pay. There can 
be no question about that. 


As the sponsor of the bill admitted, the largest users of 
automobiles for personal purposes are those in low income 
sector of the economy. These are the people who are now 
being picked on by the government to get it out of a mess 
of its own making. The automobile is a necessity for the 
majority of Canadians today. It is not a luxury. 


The estimated cost of this bill, along with other govern- 
ment policies arising from the June budget—that is, the 
five-cent tax and this tax, as well as the additional cost of 
home-heating fuels—amounts to about $200 per year per 
worker. This is from a government that has been boasting 
for some years about the number of low income people it 
has been able to take off the income tax roll! Well, by this 
measure it has put a few million back on the tax roll for 
something like $200 a year. Why? Again, to get it out of its 
own mess. 

It is incredible that the Minister of Finance would say 
that there is no other option. Of course there are other 
options. The sponsor of the bill—jokingly, I think— 
referred to the possible abolition of Information Canada, 
but in a much lower voice he said, ‘for, of course, there 


{Senator Grosart.] 


could be further cuts in government spending.” Of course 
there couuld be further cuts in government expenditures. 
He spoke of the $1 billion cutback. That is a joke. Many of 
the items which are components of that $1 billion cutback 
are not in the main estimates. They were expenditures 
that some minister thought he might make, and was told 
not to. Anyone who wants to look them up in Mr. Chréti- 
en’s complete list will see what a joke that $1 billion 
cutback is. It is a $1 billion step back, then a $2 billion step 
forward. It reminds me of a definition of a politician’s 
dance I saw in a magazine the other day—two steps 
forward, one back, and then a side step. That is exactly 
what we have in this bill. 


This bill amounts to rationing by price. We are told that 
one of the purposes is the conservation of gasoline. For 
that reason, we have rationing by price, which has long 
been known as the worst way to enter into government 
rationing. Rationing by price is inequitable; it is unfair. It 
falls on those who cannot afford the price; those who 
cannot afford the extra $200 a year. And the sponsor of the 
bill says that this is regressive in a limited way! If he can 
show me in what way it is even mildly progressive, I 
should be delighted. 


He spoke of the exemptions. Of course, there are exemp- 
tions. There are exemptions for the people who can afford 
to pay the extra ten cents a gallon. Through this measure, 
the personal user of gasoline is asked to subsidize commer- 
cial and industrial users. He is asked to subsidize the 
professional man who is going to charge it up anyway. It is 
going to be an income tax exemption, as somebody has 
pointed out. If you are sick and your doctor says, “Well, 
come on down to my office,” you say, “No way, you come 


and see me, because if I go to your office I have to pay for | 
the gasoline, whereas if you come to see me the cost is | 


deductible, and you are exempt from the tax.” That is an 
example of how absurd this thing is. 


Senator Bélisle: It is the second phase of the just | 


society. 
Senator Grosart: I am told that one of the federal 
ministers was down to the Maritimes where he made a 


speech attempting to defend or justify this bill. He told | 


those good people in the Maritimes that the purpose of this 


bill is to maintain a uniform price; that it is the federal | 


subsidy for the use of gasoline so that they would only 


have to pay the same price as everybody across Canada. © 


Somebody at the back of the hall said, “That’s fine, but if 
it is a subsidy to me, why am I paying it?” And that is 
exactly it. Of course, he is paying the ten cents a gallon to 
subsidize himself—and he is supposed to thank the federal 
government for this kind of subsidy, this kind of relief. 


One of the traditional roles of the Senate has been that 
of concern for provincial rights, concern for minorities. In 
fact, we are organized, as we all know, on a regional and a 
provincial basis. This bill provides a glorious opportunity 
for this chamber, for once, to fulfill that important role. It 


provides us with an opportunity to ask, ‘Why penalize 


regions? Why penalize the provinces?” 


This tax will bear more heavily on gasoline users in- 
already depressed areas of Canada. There is no question ; 
about that. There are several reasons for that, one being | 
that it is the people in those regions who drive farthest to | 
work every day. The sponsor of the bill said, “If people’ 
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choose to live a long way from their work, it would be 
inequitable to give them any relief.” Well, who chooses 
today to live a long way from work? Why do people live as 
far from work as they do? The answer, of course, is in the 
complete breakdown of the housing policy of this govern- 
ment. More and more people are being driven out 25 or 30 
miles from their work, and the sponsor, echoing, I am sure, 
the views of the government and the Minister of Finance, 
says that it would be inequitable to provide any relief for 
them. As a matter of fact, those who have swimming pools 
can heat them with oil which is exempt from the tax. 


The sponsor of the bill has told us that the bill was 
amended in the other place to give the Governor in Coun- 
cil the right, if he wishes, to include other parties. He did 
not tell us why. The reason it was included was that in 
this badly drafted, badly conceived bill nobody even 
thought of the handicapped, the people who drive their 
own automobiles, specially built cars; nobody thought of 
them. They thought of the doctors, the lawyers and the 
salesmen, but nobody thought of the handicapped. That is 
the real reason why this amendment was forced on the 
government in the other place. 

@ (1200) 


Among the other characteristics of this bill is, of course, 
the fact that it is highly inflationary. Does anybody doubt 
for one moment that workers who are now faced with this 
additional cost of living—it is estimated that this measure 
will add two points to the consumer price index—are not 
going to ask for higher wages to meet it? Of course they 
will. This is the government headed by a prime minister 
who said not very long ago, “We are going to wrestle 
inflation to the ground.” They have wrestled it up to the 
skies with other measures, and they are still wrestling it 
up with this one. 


The government made a great deal of the principle of 
_ the one-price gasoline system. This was the purpose, the 
great thought, behind the use of the export subsidy tax, to 
equalize the price of gasoline, other than some transporta- 
tion costs, across the country. We now have the govern- 
ment coming to us with a two-price system. We have a 
| two-price gasoline system based, not on a one-price system 
_ throughout all regions, but a two-price system based on 
class, based on how you use your automobile and how 
'much money you have. Out the window goes the great 
_ one-price system. 


I will deal finally, if I may, with the conservation 
argument. I cannot think of anything that makes the 
' reasoning behind this bill sillier than for anybody in the 
| government to say that this increase of ten cents per 
gallon will conserve energy in Canada. The fact of the 
; Matter is that over the years, between 1971 and 1975, the 
i basic price, the wellhead price, of gasoline went up from 
$2.50 a barrel to $6.50 a barrel, a very substantial rise; a 
/Much greater rise, of course, than this ten cents. Did that 
conserve the use of gasoline? No. In that period the use of 
| gasoline went up by 12 per cent. The increase from $2.50 to 
$6.50 a barrel increased the use, yet we are here told 
Piously that one of the purposes of this measure is to 
conserve the use of gasoline. 
' Honourable senators, I have dealt with only a few of the 
|absurdities in this bill. The sponsor spent some time 
|saying that the rebate system would work. Well, he is 


| 29555—28% 
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optimistic. So is the minister. Mr. Basford spent an hour 
trying to prove, in a long speech, that it would work, and 
all he proved to me was that it would not work. It is said 
that it will cost one per cent. That one per cent assumes 
the existing establishment, the existing cost. We all know 
that it will cost far more than one per cent. It will add, of 
course, to the federal bureaucracy, which is a policy of this 
government that we are getting quite used to. 


The sponsor has dealt with the question of the rebate 
being taxable or non-taxable as income. What he did not 
deal with, of course, was the obvious fact that the price of 
gasoline is not going up ten cents; it is going up 12 cents, 
13 cents. In fact, taking all the budget bills into consider- 
ation, it is said that it is going up 18 cents. The rebate will 
not be on 18 cents; the rebate, where there is one, will be 
on five cents. It is just nonsense to say that this extra tax 
will not itself be a tax on tax. 


Honourable senators, I say this bill was ill-conceived. It 
was so badly drafted that the Speaker in the other place 
had to send it back to be reprinted. This is the kind of 
efficiency we are faced with from a government that 
insists that those who are least able to pay should get the 
government out of its own mess; they are the people who 
are being asked to pay. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I waited 
before rising because I was convinced that some member 
of the Liberal Party in this place would want to follow 
Senator Grosart, if not to criticize the bill at least to 
defend it. I could not bring myself to believe that the wish 
expressed by Senator Macnaughton that we limit discus- 
sion and give the bill speedy passage was meant as an 
order to senators supporting the government not to take 
part in this debate. 


I do not think the Senate should take long to pass this 
legislation—certainly not as long as it took the House of 
Commons. However, to have only one member of the 
government side speak on the bill—and Senator Mac- 
naughton really didn’t support it; he didn’t appear very 
convinced, and certainly he wasn’t convincing—is going a 
bit too far. It is my hope that the Leader of the Govern- 
ment, since I am attacking the government now, will take 
the bait, as he usually does, and come to the rescue of the 
government with his big voice and strong arguments. 
Apparently Iam tempting him without any success. 


Senator Grosart: He will rise. 


Senator Flynn: So you think he will rise to the 
occasion? 


Senator Grosart: To the bait. 


Senator Flynn: He usually rises to the bait. Last week I 
successfully attacked him and he got a little wicked. 


In any event, it is obvious that this legislation is typical, 
as was mentioned by my colleague Senator Grosart, of the 
confusion that exists in the mind of the government. The 
government does not know where it is going. It is pursu- 
ing contrary objectives, trying to head off in all directions 
at the same time. Of course, the Minister of Finance was 
caught with a promise he made last May to bring down a 
budget. He did it at a time when it appeared that it might 
be useful to have a budget. But when the time came for 
him to fulfill his promise the situation had changed so 
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much that he did not know what to do. So, he brought in a 
budget which has only added to the confusion. 


It is interesting to see what is in this budget. It removes 
the sales tax on insulation materials. I do not know if that 
is intended to save energy or to help the building industry. 
The government has long been urged to remove the sales 
tax on building materials if it wants to really encourage 
the construction of houses in Canada. But all we have here 
is a timid half-hearted attempt at helping, the effect of 
which is not entirely clear. 

In addition, we now return to the previous level of the 
tax on wines. Why? Because the minister realized he had 
made a mistake in the previous budget when he increased 
the tax on wines. As was mentioned by Senator Grosart, 
one step ahead, two steps backward. 


@ (1210) 
Senator Grosart: Stay home and drink wine. 


Senator Flynn: Now I come to this infamous tax on 
gasoline. What is it meant to achieve? Is it really, as has 
been said, intended to maintain a single national price for 
gasoline in Canada? As has been demonstrated by Senator 
Grosart, it will certainly not do that. Even if the govern- 
ment gets the additional revenue it wants to continue the 
subsidy to Eastern Canada, it will not really achieve this, 
because there are so many exemptions that only a few 
Canadians will be paying this tax. And those will not 
necessarily be—in many cases they most certainly will not 
be—those who can best afford it and who should be called 
upon to pay the tax if the logic and principle behind it had 
any value whatever. 


This really is not a conservation measure. The govern- 
ment cannot say that it is imposing a 10-cent excise tax on 
gasoline to achieve two purposes which are entirely oppo- 
site, conservation and subsidization. The government 
should be frank and take one side or the other. It should 
not try to take both sides at the same time. If the govern- 
ment really does not want additional revenue, if all it 
wants is to conserve energy by diminishing the consump- 
tion of gasoline, then it is going about it the wrong way. It 
is quite obvious from previous experience that what it is 
doing will not achieve the purpose intended. 


Does the government really want additional income to 
maintain its one-price policy? If it does, I suggest that the 
way it plans to go about it is not equitable, because the 
exemptions here have been estimated to exempt one mil- 
lion persons. I think that is the figure mentioned by the 
minister, probably of National Revenue, the Honourable 
Mr. Basford. I would like to know how many people are 
expected to pay the tax, to see what one million persons 
represent percentagewise. That would be interesting. 


I am not dealing here with the points made by Senator 
Grosart which show that really those who can least afford 
the tax are those who are going to pay it for the others. It 
seems to me that this is a badly conceived scheme that will 
not be equitable at all. 


The government has asked for a blank cheque, to 
exempt by order in council any class of persons it deems it 
advisable to exempt. This is a strange thing, because in 
fact the government is asking by this measure for leave to 
withdraw the tax entirely, to abolish it, without coming 
back to Parliament. Of course it can do that, it can always 


[Senator Flynn.] 


do it, but it has to come back to Parliament usually to have 
legislation abrogated. In this case, with the blank cheque 
the government got in the other place, because the minis- 
ter was not able to convince that house that the list of 
exemptions was adequate, the government could abrogate 
this legislation altogether without coming back to Parlia- 
ment. It can do that by the addition to clause 5 of the bill, 
which deals with exemptions, of subparagraph (g) which 
would exempt ‘‘a person of such other class of persons as 
the Governor in Council may by regulation prescribe” — 
and if that is not the power to abrogate the law I do not 
know what it is. 


Someone in the other place suggested that this at least 
should be subject to a negative resolution of the House of 
Commons and the Senate. That is to say, if the govern- 
ment were to adopt an order in council under the author- 
ity provided by this Parliament, it should have to come to 
Parliament and subject itself to criticism or to annulment 
of this resolution by Parliament, if it were not the wish of 
Parliament to maintain the additional exemption provided 
by the order in council. 


Anyway, by this provision it is quite obvious that the 
government could progressively, by several orders in 
council, abrogate the law entirely. This exemption, and the 
others provided in clause 5, prove the government was not 
convinced that this tax was fair. It was not fair from the 
start, and this inequity has surfaced very clearly in the 
debate. Senator Grosart in his incisive comments has 
pointed out clearly that this is not a fair tax. I have never 
seen anything so unjust and unreasonable. 


There appears to be no one on the government side who 
is willing to come to the rescue of the poor consumer. 
There is no one on the government side who will rise in 
the Senate and criticize the government for its insensitivi- 
ty. Up to now no one has dared to support the legislation, 
not even the sponsor of the bill. 


I really do not know what could be said, in any event, in 
favour of this bill. It does not achieve what it really wants 
to achieve in many respects. It is inflationary, as Senator 


Grosart mentioned. It is quite obvious that, as a result of © 


this bill, the wage and salary earners especially will have 


to pay more to go to work, and that will add to the | 


pressure for an increase in wages and salaries. Undoubted- 


ly that will be part of the effect of this measure, that it _ 


will add to the demands for higher wages. 


Honourable senators, I would hope that someone on the | 


government side will follow me even though the sponsor 


of the bill is anxious to close the debate, and has said so in © 


no uncertain terms. I hope to hear someone tell me some- — 
thing good about this legislation, especially about the 


ee 


10-cent tax on gasoline. The only argument I have heard in» 


favour of it—and I may as well put it right now, to avoid 
the necessity of anyone’s putting a question—is that we 
are paying less than people are paying everywhere else. 
Possibly so. I have not checked that out, but it does not. 
follow that because we are paying less we should have to 
give more to the government, thus absolving the govern- 
ment of responsibility for this unfair and inequitable tax. 


{ 
In any event, it is on division that this bill will pass this | 
place. I suggest that the bill be referred to committee, as | 


| 


there are many questions I would like to put in committee. / 
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Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators— 
Senator Flynn: I have succeeded. 
Senator Grosart: The fishing is good. 


Senator Perrault: —it had not been my intention to 
participate in this debate— 


Senator Flynn: Obviously. 


Senator Perrault: —but after listening to the high 
octane remarks by the Leader of the Opposition in the 
Senate I thought perhaps I should attempt to clarify one 
or two points which seem to have been lost on him. 


Senator Flynn: I am glad I have succeeded in provoking 
you into this debate. 


Senator Perrault: It is not a matter of provocation but I 
want to attempt to clarify the intention of this particular 
measure. 


Senator Flynn: It needs clarification. 


Senator Perrault: I hope the Opposition will be more 
sympathetic to it after I have spoken for three or four 
minutes. 


Senator Flynn: Wishful thinking. 


Senator Perrault: The reason Bill C-66 was introduced 
into Parliament was not to bring joy to the hearts of 
Canadians or even joy to the hearts of the Opposition; it 
was due to a pressing financial necessity, which exists in 

this country today. 


To hear the Leader of the Opposition speak this after- 
noon, there is almost a suggestion that somehow the Min- 
ister of Finance is responsible for the international energy 

crisis. Of course, even he would not go to that extreme. 


@ (1220) 


There is no country in the world which has escaped the 
‘impact of the oil crisis brought about by the actions of 
certain oil-producing countries to drastically increase the 
» price of energy. I want to suggest to the Leader of the 

Opposition and the members of this chamber that Canada 
_ probably has coped with this emergency better than any 
-other country in the entire world—better than any other 
/ country in the world! 


When we look at other examples of energy costs and 
| prices and their escalation in other areas, in Europe and in 
other countries in the Commonwealth, we are quickly able 
to determine that the policies of this government have 
, provided energy to the ordinary consumer at prices far 
|lower than in any other country, or at least as low as in 
-any country. 
' Then we hear the remarks by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion that somehow this government has turned its back on 
,the consumer and is guilty of some form of callous neglect. 
|That is simply a ludicrous statement for the leader to 
make. 


| Senator Flynn: I will repeat it any time. 


| Senator Perrault: And it is not really worthy of Senator 
Flynn to make that kind of statement. 


Senator Flynn: Oh, oh, oh. 


Senator Perrault: This government has demonstrated 
ts continuing concern for the consumers. Is it not— 


| 
| 


Senator Grosart: May I ask the Leader of the Govern- 
ment a question? 


Senator Perrault: If I may just complete my remarks, I 
shall be glad to answer any questions you feel I may be 
able to answer. 


Senator Grosart: Would you not be willing to answer 
one as you go along? 


Senator Perrault: But the Deputy Leader of the Opposi- 
tion stated earlier that in Nova Scotia the other day 
somebody asked, “Well, if it is a subsidy, why am I paying 
ten cents a gallon more?” Of course, the senator did not 
make reference to the fact that as a result of this program 
the cost of heating a home in Nova Scotia will be much 
lower thaf in most other parts of the civilized world this 
coming winter—and that is just one of the benefits which 
flows directly from this tax. 


Senator Grosart: Would the leader just permit this one 
question? Is not the reason we have these low prices the 
fact that Canada is the only industrial country in the 
world which is now net sufficient in oil? Why should we 
not have these low oil prices when we are not necessarily 
affected in any way by the world situation? 


Senator Perrault: I want to remind the deputy leader 
what he has apparently forgotten. A large percentage of 
our oil must be exported offshore from Venezuela— 


Senator Grosart: You mean imported. 


Senator Perrault: Yes—and other countries where price 
escalation has been a feature of export policy over recent 
months, and that we have commitments to our customer to 
the south for the export of Canadian oil. 


Senator Grosart: We are self-sufficient. 


Senator Perrault: It is a vast over-simplification to say 
that we are self-sufficient and that is why energy prices 
can be kept low. That is true only in a technical sense. Ina 
marketing sense we are very much dependent on interna- 
tional sources of supply. 


Senator Grosart: We would not be if the government 
had gone ahead with the pipeline. 


Senator Flynn: Speaking of over-simplifications! 


Senator Perrault: This is one of the great joys of being 
in the role of opposition. 


Senator Greene: Irresponsibility! 


Senator Perrault: Yes, irresponsibility, as my friend 
and colleague from the other part of the chamber states. 
We have heard this morning, for example, from both of 
these outstanding, distinguished senators from the Oppo- 
sition— 

Senator Greene: The dynamite twins. 


Senator Perrault: —that there must be another way, 
that another way can be found to keep oil prices and 
gasoline prices down in Canada. But, you know, they are 
hard put to suggest any specific manner in which this can 
be accomplished. There has really been a paucity of any 
kind of useful suggestions on what we should do. If the 
Leader of the Opposition wants to suggest a way in which 
we can find another $600 million this year, perhaps by 
reducing old age pensions or family allowances, or by 
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reducing the standard of health care in this country, then 
let him stand up with courage and specifically tell us how 
that money can be found. 


Senator Flynn: You don’t need all of that. That is not 
true. 


Senator Perrault: The Opposition— 
Senator Flynn: That is not true. 


Senator Perrault: The Opposition in Parliament has 
talked about discontinuing Information Canada. I think it 
has been stated before that that would provide about 
one-fiftieth of the amount required to make up for the 
ever widening gap between the cost of subsidies resulting 
from this single oil price policy and the revenues from the 
export charge. It is widening all the time. 


Now we are faced as Canadians—not as Liberals or as 
Conservatives or as members of the NDP or as Creditistes, 
but as Canadians—with a deficit on that compensation 
program of, as has been stated earlier, between $400 mil- 
lion and $600 million a year. This has to be met. It requires 
tough decisions by the government. There is not a govern- 
ment in the world which likes to impose additional taxes. 
It is done because of a sense of public responsibility, and 
the honourable senator— 


Senator Flynn: Or lack of competence. 


Senator Perrault: And the honourable senator is aware 
of that fact because he had experience in increasing taxes 
when he occupied a post of responsibility with one of the 
preceding governments. And he did not find that tax 
increases were ever popular. 


Senator Flynn: I never imposed a tax when I was in 
government; certainly not a tax like this one. 


Senator Perrault: But the special excise tax on gasoline 
was conceived as an appropriate means of offsetting at 
least part of this widening and increasing deficit. 

Honourable senators, I do not want to talk at length, 
because an outstanding speech was made by Senator Mac- 
naughton and we have heard the Opposition’s point of 
view. We are told that low-income people are the special 
victims, but I think it has to be borne in mind, surely, that 
low-income Canadians own fewer automobiles. That is 
also a factor. 


Senator Grosart: They own more. They own most of 
them. 


Senator Perrault: The tax therefore results in a lower 
burden on low-income classes taken as a whole as opposed 
to high-income groups. 

We have to take into account, and it bears repeating 
again, that much of this revenue will be employed to 
reduce prices for petroleum products, including home 
heating oil needed to keep Canadian homes warm this 
winter at lower costs than would have been otherwise had 
this tax not existed. That is a worthy objective. 


Senator Flynn: Would the government leader acknowl- 
edge that he has stated that much will be used, but not all? 


Senator Perrault: Not all, no. 


Senator Flynn: I see. 


{Senator Perrault. | 


Senator Perrault: I think the Leader of the Opposition 
has been in public life long enough to realize that there is 
no such thing as perfect equity in any program devised by 
any government. For example, there are a certain number 
of people who exploit the unemployment insurance and 
social welfare systems. There is no such thing as a perfect- 
ly just tax. If we are trying to devise a system of taxation 
which is without inequities, then that is an impossibility 
to mankind, even with the use of computer technology and 
all the rest of it. 


Senator Grosart: You can always come close. 


Senator Perrault: Yes, I agree with the deputy leader. 
We hope to come close. This is why certain amendments 
have been made to this bill to enable the government, 
where possible, to make this measure more equitable, 
more fair and more helpful to the Canadian people. 


A number of questions have been raised concerning the 
impact of the special excise tax on those who must drive 
their automobiles to their places of business. That will be 
a problem for many Canadians. There is no question about 
that. That has to be admitted. But there is the possibility 
that more car pools will be formed, and that in many, 
many cases people will be able to go by public transporta- 
tion to certain places of business. I know, for example, 
that in the greater Vancouver area, when one goes to the 
office in the morning, one sees that most of the automo- 
biles have only one person in them, and those automobiles 
occupy a substantial portion of the streets, bridges and 
highways. Of course, there will be an incentive for people 
to group together and travel together, and use public 
transportation. Perhaps we should have started doing 
things like this 25 years ago. Perhaps it is time for us to 
attempt to conserve some of our vital energy supplies by 
changing our mode of travelling to and from work. 


Senator Flynn: It was done during the war with 
rationing. 


Senator Perrault: Is the honourable senator suggesting 
that we go to a program of rationing? 


Senator Flynn: No, I am just making the observation. 


Senator Perrault: Because any useful suggestion will be 
considered by the government. 


Senator Flynn: Ha! That’s good. 


Senator Perrault: If he wants rationing, it will certainly 
be considered. 


Senator Flynn: But you would not get as much revenue, 
if you were to go on to rationing. 


Senator Perrault: But the special excise tax parallels 
the provisions of the Income Tax Act, which does not 
allow the deduction of expenses incurred in travelling 
from one’s home to one’s place of business. 


One of the difficulties, as honourable senators can 
understand, is that somebody driving a Honda Civic, for 
example, to the office could claim as a deduction the tax 
differential on the gasoline purchased in driving to the 
office, while at the same time his neighbour, who could be 
driving a Cadillac Eldorado, would also have a similar 
claim. This is not equity as far as taxation is concerned, to 
have the same degree of deductibility without any refer- 
ence to gasoline consumption. 


f 
; 


| 


—— 
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@ (1230) : 
Senator Grosart: They could always walk. 


Senator Perrault: Yes, perhaps it would help more 
Canadians if they walked to the office, but if the Con- 
servative Party is advocating that all Canadians must 
walk to work, then that idea too will be considered. It 
must be recognized that every person who works must get 
from his place of residence to his place of business, but to 
allow a deduction of the expense of getting to work would 
give a tax subsidy to those who choose to drive rather than 
take public transport, to those who choose to live far from 
their place of work rather than close, and to those who 
choose to drive a large automobile rather than a small one. 


Senator Grosart: You are reading the same book. 


Senator Perrault: We have similar thoughts on a 
number of areas of this bill. But, honourable senators, the 
measure is being introduced by the government in the 
earnest hope that at some time in the near future it may be 
possible to remove it. 


We have heard complaints from certain provincial gov- 
ernments about this measure, and yet provincial govern- 
ments tax gasoline by 15 cents or 16 cents a gallon. If they 
really wish to assist the residents of their provinces, they 
most certainly could consider reducing their take from the 
gasoline tax. In most cases, provincial governments have 
far smaller deficits, in relative terms, than does the federal 
government with its many responsibilities. It is the same 
situation with respect to the sales tax on building ma- 
terials. There was criticism today of the removal of sales 
tax on insulation, for example—‘“It didn’t go far enough.” 
The government removed the sales tax on insulation, 
again to conserve energy, but most of the provincial gov- 
ernments have maintained their sales taxes on insulation 
and building materials. It may be useful for the Leader of 
the Opposition to suggest to some of his friends who serve 
at the provincial level that they might initiate some action 
provincially. 


Senator Flynn: I have no more friends there than you 
have. 


Senator Perrault: That is in the area of building sup- 
plies, and so on. 


Senator Flynn: Speaking of the provinces, may I ask the 
Leader of the Government if any thought was given to the 
fact that by imposing this tax the federal government was 
entering a field which up to now had been the provinces’ 
exclusive preserve? 


Senator Perrault: I cannot agree with that thought. In 
any case, it is the government’s belief that this legislation 
is constitutionally sound. 


Senator Flynn: I did not say it was not constitutional. I 
simply said that traditionally this tax has been left to the 
provincial governments. 


Senator Prowse: Nonsense. 


Senator Flynn: Why does my honourable friend say 
that? What does he know about it? 


Senator Prowse: It was three cents a gallon during the 
ks 


' 


| 
| 


Senator Flynn: Just like the income tax during the war. 
Practically no taxes were left to the provinces at that time. 


Senator Perrault: I want to conclude by stating that the 
government introduces this measure with reluctance. The 
introduction of tax measures is never popular, but this 
measure has been introduced in the earnest hope that it 
will contribute to the easing of the Canadian energy prob- 
lem, that the net effect will be beneficial as far as the 
country is concerned, and that at some foreseeable date it 
will be possible to remove taxes. Indeed, the idea of lower- 
ing taxes is consistent with the entire philosophy of the 
government. 


Senator Flynn: That is the best joke I have heard this 
morning. 

Hon. J. Harper Prowse: Honourable senators, I want to 
say a few words particularly in view of some of the 
statements made from the other side of the chamber, one 
of which was that because it was Canadian oil we could 
sell it at any price we wanted to. The fact of the matter is 
that the oil we are dealing with is not the property of any 
government at all; it is a property of individual owners 
who have gone in, as they said, to hunt and find, and now 
have separated the oil from the ground. They are the 
private owners of it, and they sell it where they can and 
for as good a price as they can get, which is the basis of all 
business today. There is nothing wrong with that. So when 
it is suggested that the federal government or any govern- 
ment can arbitrarily set a price for oil, and that we were 
setting a price on our oil, it just is not true. We were 
setting a price on oil which has already been alienated 
from its original owners who were the Canadian people, 
and this continues to be the situation. It does not matter 
whether we are getting oil from a well in Alberta or 
whether we are getting it from a well in Venezuela. In 
both cases it is probably the same corporation that is 
selling it to us. 


The second thing we must keep in mind when talking 
about the 10-cent tax, and other taxes, is that before this 
last round of unprecedented price changes in oil took 
place, they were getting about $1.80 a barrel for oil at the 
well-head in the Middle East. The sheiks over there dis- 
covered that they were getting as their share approximate- 
ly the same amount of money as the freighters were 
getting for taking the oil from the Persian Gulf to wher- 
ever the markets for it were. Then, when they looked a 
little further, they found that when it went into West 
Germany, Great Britain or Italy, or wherever it was being 
bought, those governments were putting taxes on it, and 
that the final price of the oil to the consumer was in the 
neighbourhood of $11 a barrel. I do not think there is any 
mystery in how we got to the price of $11 or $12 a barrel 
for oil. That was the price which the Western govern- 
ments, after taxing the oil as it went to the distributors, 
found that the distributors and the consumers were well 
able to pay. 


It is interesting now, when we stop to consider who is in 
fact setting the price of oil, to realize that this price comes 
along at a time when it is most convenient for the oil 
companies to be guaranteed a price which will help them 
to replace the oil that is now being used. They figure it 
will require that price to make it worth their while to 
bring the tar sands and northern areas into production. 
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So, let us not suppose that there is any great mystery, 
and let us not suppose that governments have all the 
control over this that we think they have either. Whether 
governments are leading other people around by the nose, 
or whether they are in fact themselves being led around 
by the nose, is an interesting matter for speculation. 


The fact remains that when you are paying 80 cents per 
gallon for gasoline, I suggest to honourable members oppo- 
site, you are going to start looking to see if your journey is 
really necessary. I know people who deliberately kept 
their speed to under 60 miles an hour because they know 
that at a speed of over 60 miles an hour, and with gasoline 
at 80 cents a gallon, it will cost considerably more to make 
a 200-mile trip—because at speeds of over 60 miles an hour 
the amount of fuel consumed increases quite substantially. 
And these are not people who are driving Honda Civics 
either. These are people driving big cars, and if they get 10 
miles to the gallon then they have had a really good day’s 
driving. 

Honourable senators, the money had to come from some- 
where, and this is a tax which was imposed in an attempt 
to equalize the situation. We are paying it so that the cost 
of production is not increased. The only people who are 
going to pay are people who use gasoline for their own 
convenience. This will undoubtedly encourage the de- 
velopment of improved rapid transit systems which we 
need, not because we are running short of oil, but because 
a continuing dependence on the automobile, carrying one 
person to work in the morning and back home in the 
evening, is slowly choking the lives out of the people on 
this continent, particularly in large urban areas such as 
Toronto and Montreal. The same applies to New York and 
Los Angeles, which have become ridiculous places for 
people to live, being deathtraps because of automobile 
emissions. This legislation is to be cut down on that. 


@ (1240) 


In my opinion, it would not hurt the Opposition in a case 
such as this to declare, although this is not the manner in 
which they would like to see it done, that in the circum- 
stances it is a good thing for Canadians, and it will 
achieve the purpose of providing Canadians with fuel 
cheaper than that available in any other part of the world 
and at approximately the same price throughout the coun- 
try. While I know that their function is to make the 
government take a second look at everything it does, they 
could serve a useful purpose in this situation, the facts of 
which are as well known to them as to each one of us. That 
is the purpose of the legislation. Now, let us all be men 
enough to admit it, and give credit where credit is due. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 

Senator Flynn: I have heard amusing remarks this 
morning. 

Senator Macnaughton: Honourable senators— 

The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honourable Senator Macnaughton speaks now, his 


speech will have the effect of closing the debate on the 
motion for second reading of this bill. 


Senator Macnaughton: Honourable senators, in view of 
the very interesting and informative debate we have had 
this morning and the reasons for the presentation of the 


{Senator Prowse. ] 


government case, which are basically the conservation of 
gasoline and oil and the fair pricing of those commodities 
throughout the country, I do not believe there is anything 
more I need say. There may be technical questions which 
honourable members of the Opposition would like to ask 
in committee, if they think referral of the bill to commit- 
tee is necessary. 


Senator Flynn: Yes. 


Senator Macnaughton: If they do, then in due course I 
shall ask that the bill be referred to the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Macnaughton, P.C., seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Greene, that this bill be now 
read the second time. 

Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 

Senator Flynn: On division. 

Motion agreed to and bill read second time, on division. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read a third time? 

Senator Macnaughton moved that the bill be referred 
to the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce. 

Motion agreed to. 

Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I wish to 
announce that the Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking, Trade and Commerce is making 
arrangements for a meeting of that committee at 2.30 this 
afternoon in room 256-S. 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 4 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask leave to revert to Reports of Committees. 


Senator Flynn: With leave? Of course. As usual, we are 
cooperative. 


The Hon. 


the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 
senators? - 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Hayden, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, reported 
that the committee had considered Bill C-66, to amend the 
Excise Tax Act, and had directed that the bill be reported 
without amendment. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 
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Senator Macnaughton: Honourable senators, I move 
that this bill be read the third time now. 


Senator Flynn: With leave? 

Senator Macnaughton: With leave. 
Senator Flynn: Honourable senators— 
Senator Greene: For he’s a jolly good fellow. 


Senator Flynn: I thank my good friend, Senator Greene, 
for this kind reference to me. Of course, it could not be 
addressed to anybody but me. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, this bill has been 
considered in committee and is now reported without 
amendment. We could not, in fact, amend this bill. In 
practice we could not amend it because it is impossible to 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. That fact was made 
quite clear in committee, and there is no doubt about it. 
Senator Macnaughton’s wishes will be acceded to. Not 
much discussion has taken place; this bill is in fact being 
given what has to be called speedy passage. The Senate 
has performed its duties expeditiously. We started dealing 
with this bill at 11 o’clock this morning, and in about ten 
minutes or so we will likely have disposed of it. 


I do not mean to imply that the Senate has not done a 


_good job; it did everything it could in the prevailing 


circumstances. The idea was to verify whether the criti- 
cisms levelled against this bill in the other place, else- 
where in Canada and in the press since the June 23rd 
budget, were justified. My conclusion is that the debate in 
the Senate, and the examination of the bill in committee, 
have proved that they were. We did not need to spend too 
much time to satisfy ourselves that this is a bad bill, and 
that the 10-cent increase on gasoline is an unfair, dis- 
criminatory and excessively complicated tax. Investiga- 
tion reveals a singular lack of imagination on the part of 
the government. They obviously did not look into the 
problems that would result from the administration sur- 
rounding the exemptions to this tax, nor did they consider 
the unfair treatment to many Canadians that would result 
from its application. 


It was made clear in committee that this tax would 
normally, if the consumption of gasoline remained the 
same—which was the assumption made by the officials of 
the department—have no effect on the so-called conserva- 
tion objectives of the government. It was stated that this 
tax would normally bring in $700 million and that the 
exemptions provided in the bill as it stands—and that 
without taking into account, if my assessment is correct, 
the Orders in Council which may be passed under the new 
section 47(1)(g) which is introduced in the bill— 


Senator Hayden: Creating classes of persons. 


Senator Flynn: Yes, classes of persons, or kind, it could 
be anything. As I was saying, on the basis of the other 
paragraphs of the new section 47(1) the refunds would 
amount to $170 million. That means that approximately 25 
per cent of the tax monies collected would be refunded 
and the end result for the government would be the rais- 
ing of approximately an additional $525 million. It was 


Stated by the government leader this morning that the 


government does not need all that money to meet the 


deficit in the amount of subsidies paid to Eastern 
consumers. 


The government leader also this morning belittled the 
criticism levelled at this bill from this side. I ask you 
where else could criticism come from? There is never any 
criticism from the government side. In my opinion, we on 
this side are serving a very useful purpose by doing this, 
because it is apparent no one else will dare do it. It is 
about time that the Leader of the Government realized 
that the small group on this side of the chamber is per- 
forming an essential service. He should not minimize the 
work done by the Opposition, especially when he spent 
eight years in the British Columbia legislature doing pre- 
cisely that type of work. At that time he had a huskier 
voice than he has now. In fact, when he was appointed to 
this chamber he made fuller use of that extraordinary 
voice of his. He was much more impressive then. I do not 
know what has happened to him, but he has lowered his 
tone somewhat. 


In any event, what I am simply saying is that the job 
done by the Opposition in this place should not be mini- 
mized, but should be appreciated by all those on the other 
side who do not feel that they can criticize the government 
or its legislation. 


The government leader was asking me if I had any 
ideas. I have many ideas. The tax of 10 cents per gallon 
represents an increase of close to 15 per cent, and in some 
cases it may be even higher than that, to the consumer. An 
additional 15 per cent on the price of gasoline is a tremen- 
dous increase, I suggest to the Leader of the Government. 
What the government could have done, without introduc- 
ing this complicated system of exemptions, would have 
been to increase the price to all consumers by three cents 
or four cents. That, I think, would have received general 
acceptance. It would have brought to the government 
between $210 million and $300 million a year, depending 
on whether it were three cents or four cents. 


The budget also provided increases in income tax which 
will bring several hundreds of millions of dollars into 
government coffers. That also might have been sufficient 
to meet this deficit in the subsidy to the Eastern consum- 
ers of gasoline. Those are a couple of alternatives which 
could have been used alone or in combination. There are 
others. I am not the Minister of Finance, but it is not 
diffcult to have more imagination than was displayed by 
the minister in this particular case. I say to the Leader of 
the Government and to the Senate that this tax is unfair 
and will prove to be totally unworkable. This tax brings us 
no closer to the so-called just society that we were prom- 
ised by the present Prime Minister over seven years ago, 
and for which we are still waiting. 


@ (1610) 


I repeat that this bill—which will pass, of course, on 
division—is a bad bill. We at least have done what we 
could to show the defects in this bill. 


In closing, I would like to refer to Senator Prowse’s last 
sentence in his speech of this morning. It is a ringing 
sentence. He said: 


Now, let us all be men enough to admit it, and give 
credit where credit is due. 
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That was said in praise of this bill. I would say to Senator 
Prowse that if he wanted to be realistic what he should 
have said is, ‘“Now, let us be men enough to admit that it is 
a bad bill, that it is an unfair tax, and let us give hell to 
whomsoever hell is due.” 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I rise simply to 
correct the record. At no point in my remarks earlier in 
the day did I suggest that the government did not need the 
money which would be collected under this particular 
taxation measure. I said— 


Senator Flynn: I have no objection to Senator Perrault’s 
correcting what he said, but if he denies that he said that, 
I will quote from his speech. 


Senator Perrault: If that appears in the verbatim 
record, it is inaccurate, and I will correct it. I said there is 
a real need for this money— 


Senator Flynn: All of this money. 


Senator Perrault: The following facts and figures 
should be put on the record. The Leader of the Opposition 
states that this measure is an imposition on Canadians 
least able to pay the tax. 


Senator Flynn: That is right. 


Senator Perrault: Perhaps we in Canada have been 
living in a fool’s energy paradise. The following are the 
taxes paid per gallon by other leading countries in the 
world. In France today the government tax on a gallon of 
gasoline, regular grade, is 94 cents, and on premium grade 
gasoline it is $1. In Japan the tax is 57 cents per gallon on 
regular grade and 52 cents on premium grade; in Germany 
it is 99 cents per gallon on regular grade and $1 on 
premium grade; in Italy it is $1.37 per gallon on regular 
grade and $1.42 on premium grade; in the United Kingdom 
it is 86 cents on regular grade and 87 cents on premium 
grade. 


Honourable senators, those are governments not una- 
ware of the social responsibilities they bear toward the 
poorer people in their countries. 


Senator Flynn: The situation is not the same. 


Senator Perrault: Those taxation levels are much 
beyond anything proposed by this government. One fact 
clearly emerges, that in the present energy crisis govern- 
ments throughout the world have found it necessary to 
increase taxes on their energy supplies in order to main- 
tain their economic viability. When we compare the 
Canadian tax levels with those existing in any other part 
of the world, I think we must admit that we are singularly 
fortunate in a world beset with problems concerning 
energy resources. 


I enter a defence of the government, because this is not a 
measure which any government wishes to advance. No 
government wishes to impose measures which include an 
imposition of higher taxes. I can only repeat the assurance 
that these monies will be used for the benefit of the people 
of Canada, to minimize, insofar as possible, the deleterious 
effects of the energy crisis in this country. 


Senator Flynn: May I just add that the amount of tax 
paid by people in other countries depends upon the situa- 
tion in those countries, which, in most cases, is not compa- 
rable to the situation in Canada. Also, out of price of 70 


{Senator Flynn.] 


cents per gallon to the consumer in Canada, close to 50 
cents is attributable to various taxes. That is a huge 
proportion. 


Senator Perrault: Even if one adds up all of the various 
taxes, Canada still has some of the lowest priced 
petroleum products in the entire world, and I think we are 
very fortunate people, indeed. 


Senator Flynn: Percentagewise? 


Senator Perrault: And may I add by way of a conclu- 
sion that there will never be any effort on this side of the 
House to restrict the right of the Opposition to enter its 
fair criticism of any measure that comes before this 
Chamber. 


Senator Flynn: That is the best thing you have said 
today. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed, on 
division. 


ROYAL ASSENT 
NOTICE 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
following communication had been received: 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
OTTAWA 


July 30, 1975 
Madam, 

I have the honour to inform you that the Honour- 
able Wilfred Judson, Puisne Judge of the Supreme 
Court of Canada, in his capacity as Deputy Governor 
General, will proceed to the Senate Chamber to-day, 
the 30th day of July, at 4.45 p.m. for the purpose of 
giving Royal Assent to certain bills. 


I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 

Your obedient servant, 
R. de C. Nantel 
Assistant Secretary to the 
Governor General. 


The Honourable 


The Speaker of the Senate, 
Ottawa. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Leave having been given to revert to Motions: 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move, with 
leave of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), 
that when the Senate adjourns today, it do stand 
adjourned until Tuesday, October 21, 1975, at 8 o’clock in 
the evening. 


Senator Flynn: Does the Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment intend to give an explanation with respect to the 
adjournment motion? 


———E nn 
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Senator Langlois: Does it need an explanation? 


Senator Flynn: As I understand it, the House of Com- 
mons will be returning on October 14, and we will be 
coming back one week later. 


Senator Langlois: That is right. 


Senator Flynn: I suggest to the Deputy Leader of the 
Government that he could have said that it is a well 
deserved recess for the Senate, especially for the Opposi- 
tion in the Senate, before we disappear entirely. 


Motion agreed to. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 4.45 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


ROYAL ASSENT 


The Honourable Wilfred Judson, Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, Deputy of His Excellency the 
Governor General, having come and being seated at the 
foot of the Throne, and the House of Commons having 


been summoned, and being come with their Speaker, the 


Honourable the Speaker of the Senate said: 
Honourable members of the Senate: 
Members of the House of Commons: 


I have the honour to inform you that His Excel- 
lency the Governor General has been pleased to 
cause Letters Patent to be issued under his Sign 
Manual and Signet constituting the Honourable 
Wilfred Judson, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Canada, his Deputy, to do in His Excellency’s 
name all acts on his part necessary to be done 
during His Excellency’s pleasure. 


The Commission was read by the Clerk Assistant. 


The Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General was pleased to give the Royal Assent to the 
following bills: 


An Act to establish a national petroleum company. 
An Act to amend the Excise Tax Act. 
An Act to amend the Agricultural Stabilization Act. 


An Act to amend the Prairie Grain Advance Pay- 
ments Act, No. 2. 


An Act to amend the Federal-Provincial Fiscal 
Arrangements Act, 1972. 


An Act to amend certain statutes to provide equal- 
ity of status thereunder for male and female persons. 


An Act to amend the Public Service Staff Relations 
Act. 


An Act to amend the Olympic (1976) Act. 


An Act to amend the Privileges and Immunities 
(International Organizations) Act. 


An Act to amend the Customs Tariff, (No.3). 


An Act to provide an exception from the general law 
relating to marriage in the case of Richard Fritz and 
Marianne Strass. 


An Act to incorporate the Canadian Commercial 
and Industrial Bank. 


An Act respecting Alliance Security & Investiga- 
tion, Ltd. 


An Act respecting The Royal Canadian Legion. 
The House of Commons withdrew. 


The Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General was pleased to retire. 


The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, October 21, at 8 
p.m. 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


NEW SENATOR 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to inform the Senate that the Clerk has received a 
certificate from the Registrar General of Canada showing 
that George Isaac Smith, Esquire, has been summoned to 
the Senate. 


NEW SENATOR INTRODUCED 


The Hon. the Speaker having informed the Senate that 
there was a senator without, waiting to be introduced: 


The following honourable senator was introduced, pre- 
sented Her Majesty’s writ of summons, which was read by 
the Clerk Assistant; took the legally prescribed oath, 
which was administered by the Clerk, and was seated: 


Hon. George Isaac Smith of the City of Truro, Nova 
Scotia, introduced between Hon. Jacques Flynn, P.C., and 
Hon. Fred M. Blois. 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
honourable senator named above had made and subscribed 
the declaration of qualification required by the British 
North America Act, 1867, in the presence of the Clerk of 
the Senate, the Commissioner appointed to receive and 
witness the said declaration. 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, may I 
be among the first to welcome to our ranks the Honour- 
able Senator Smith, an individual who has served with 
such great distinction in the public life of this nation in 
another forum of activity and who now joins us in the 
Senate. We are enthusiastic about the admittance of the 
Honourable Senator Smith to this chamber for many good 
reasons, and among them, and as one who has served in 
Opposition in another place, I welcome the strengthening 
of the ranks of Her Majesty’s loyal Opposition in the 
Senate. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Perrault: I have always felt—and I know that 
other senators share the same belief—that our parliamen- 
tary system can only be effective if we have a vigilant and 
ever-active Opposition in our midst. I hope this trend can 
be continued in the future. 

On behalf of all honourable senators on the government 
side of the house, I welcome Senator Smith. I know he will 
serve with real distinction in the months and years to 
come. 


Senator Asselin: When will the next 


appointment be made? 


Opposition 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I am happy 
to join the Leader of the Government in welcoming Sena- 
tor Smith to the Senate of Canada, an institution that 
harbours some of Canada’s most outstanding authorities 
on what not to do to win elections. The Senate is the only 
place in the country where the Grits are willing to admit 
that it takes four of them to match one of us. 


An Hon. Senator: At what? 


Senator Flynn: Senator Smith’s appointment comes as a 
gift from heaven. I am not sure what it means. Perhaps 
God has decided to help the deserving Tories, which is 
only fair when you consider that the undeserving Grits 
have been helping themselves for years. 


I should warn Senator Smith that we senators do not 
pay much attention to those who criticize us. After all, 
they are only repeating what everybody else is saying. 


However, I wish to say that Senator Smith is most 
welcome in our midst because, as Senator Perrault has 
indicated, we dearly need help on our side. Consequently, 
Senator Smith may count on our giving him plenty of 
work to do, and on his having, at times, to deal with some 
of the members opposite. 


In conclusion, I simply wish to add that I thank the 
Prime Minister for having appointed Senator Smith, and it 
is my sincere hope that he will make many similar 
appointments in the near future. 


THE SENATE 
RENOVATIONS TO CHAMBER 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, you may 
have observed that the chamber has undergone extensive 
changes, which it is hoped will bring about improvements 
in services and will aid all honourable senators in the 
performance of their duties. 


The old carpet, which had become worn and, indeed, in 
certain spots a tripping hazard, has been replaced by a 
new one. 


The obsolete sound amplification and interpretation 
system has been discarded, and a new—and, we hope, 
improved—system installed by the Tannoy Company 
under contract with the Department of Public Works. 
Honourable senators will have noticed the new micro- 
phones on the desks, and the new controls conveniently 
placed before them. On each microphone is a small red 
light which will be turned on by the console operator 
when a senator rises to speak. It will indicate that the 
microphone is open. The controls attached to desks have 
six channels, but only numbers 1, 2 and 3 function. The 
other three are extras for additional channels should the 
necessity arise. When an honourable senator uses the 
earphone which is provided, if he turns the knob to 
number 1 on the controls, he will hear the speech as it is 
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being delivered in the chamber. If he turns it to number 2, 
he will hear the English interpretation, and, if he turns it 
to number 3, he will hear the French interpretation. 


For a period of one year, the operation of the system will 
be controlled by a technician from the Tannoy Company. 
During that period he will also train a number of Senate 
personnel in the operation of the console. 


Honourable senators will also have noticed in the galler- 
ies the new loud speakers and control boxes which will 
provide the public with simultaneous interpretation of the 
debates. 

The area surrounding the Throne and the Chairs has 
been given a new look. This was arrived at through con- 
sultation with some senators and other distinguished per- 
sons interested in this chamber. The beautiful stone work 
behind the Throne has been cleaned, and honourable sena- 
tors, visitors and the public generally, may now admire its 
fine sculpture. 


This new decor is an experiment, and the Chair and 
officers of the house would welcome suggestions or com- 
ments by honourable senators concerning this new 
arrangement. The present arrangement will remain until 
the Christmas adjournment. Then, if it is the wish of 
honourable senators, it will remain permanently; other- 
wise, the canopy and drapes will be brought back and the 
former arrangement will be restored. 


In conclusion I should say that, initially, problems 
might be experienced with the new sound and interpreta- 
tion system, even though it underwent thorough testing 
by technicians, interpreters and members of the staff who 
sat in the chamber for that purpose. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 

The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Lefebvre had 
been substituted for that of Mr. Goodale on the Special 
Joint Committee on the National Capital Region. 
@ (2010) 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 

The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Portelance had 
been substituted for that of Mr. Rompkey, that the name 
of Mr. Brewin had been substituted for that of Mr. Orli- 
kow, and that the name of Mr. Stollery had been substitut- 
ed for that of Miss Bégin on the list of members appointed 
to serve on the Special Joint Committee on Immigration 
Policy. 


COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND AND TO REPEAL—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 


Bill C-2, to amend the Combines Investigation Act and the 
Bank Act and to repeal an Act to amend an Act to amend 
the Combines Investigation Act and the Criminal Code. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate, I move that the bill be read a second time at 
the next sitting of the Senate. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is there unanimous consent? 


Senator Flynn: I understand that the idea is not to force 
the continuance of the debate on Thursday. 


Senator Perrault: That is true. It is hoped that because 
of the importance of this legislation we can at least ini- 
tiate second reading with a government statement tomor- 
row afternoon. 


Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Copy of Ordinance, Chapter 1, passed by the Coun- 
cil of the Northwest Territories during its 55th Session 
and assented to May 2, 1975, pursuant to section 16(1) 
of the Northwest Territories Act, Chapter N-22, R.S.C., 
1970, together with copy of Order in Council P.C. 
1975-1417, dated June 17, 1975, approving same. 


Report of the Canadian Dairy Commission, includ- 
ing its accounts and financial statements certified by 
the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1975, pursuant to section 22 of the Canadian Dairy 
Commission Act, Chapter C-7, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the number and amount of Loans to Immi- 
grants made under section 65(1) of the Immigration 
Act for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant 
to section 65(6) of the said Act, Chapter I-2, R.S.C., 
1970. 


Report on the administration of the Canada Student 
Loans Act for the loan year ended June 30, 1974, 
pursuant to section 18 of the said Act, Chapter S-17, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on operations under the Regional Develop- 
ment Incentives Act for the months of April, May and 
June, 1975, pursuant to section 16 of the said Act, 
Chapter R-3, R.S.C., 1970. 


Revised Capital Budget of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation for the year ending December 31, 
1975, pursuant to section 70(2) of the Financial 
Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, as 
approved by Order in Council P.C. 1975-2138, dated 
September 11, 1975. 


Report of the Law Reform Commission of Canada 
for the year ended May 31, 1975, pursuant to section 18 
of the Law Reform Commission Act, Chapter 23 (1st 
Supplement), R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on the administration of the Emergency 
Gold Mining Assistance Act for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 10 of the said Act, 
Chapter E-5, R.S.C., 1970. 
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Report of activities under the Prairie Farm Assist- 
ance Act for the Crop Year ended July 31, 1974, pursu- 
ant to section 12 of the said Act, Chapter P-16, R.S.C., 
1970. 


Report on the administration of the Canada Assist- 
ance Plan for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1974, 
pursuant to section 19, Chapter C-1, R.S.C., 1970. 


Reports of the Atlantic Pilotage Authority, the Lau- 
rentian Pilotage Authority, the Great Lakes Pilotage 
Authority, Ltd. and the Pacific Pilotage Authority, 
including accounts and financial statements certified 
by the Auditor General, for the year ended December 
31, 1974, pursuant to section 28 of the Pilotage Act, 
Chapter 52, Statutes of Canada, 1970-71-72. 


Report of the Department of Transport containing a 
Statement of Wharf Revenue Receipts and a State- 
ment of Harbour Dues for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1975, pursuant to section 14 of the Government 
Harbours and Piers Act, Chapter G-9, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Northern Canada Power Commission, 
including its accounts and financial statements certi- 
fied by the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 24 of the Northern 
Canada Power Commission Act, Chapter N-21, and 
section 75(3) of the Financial Administration Act, 
Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Fisheries Prices Support Board for the 
fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 7 
of the Fisheries Prices Support Act, Chapter F-23, 
Iter Conall iiO) 


Report of operations under the Canada Water Act 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to 
section 36 of the said Act, Chapter 5 (1st Supplement), 
RS: Cea 97 0) 


Copies of White Paper entitled “Attack on Infla- 
tion—a program of national action”, together with a 
booklet giving the highlights of the Government’s 
anti-inflation program both dated October 14, 1975. 


Copies of a statement, dated October 14, 1975, relat- 
ing to federal measures to deal with mercury 
contamination. 


Public Accounts of Canada, Volumes J, II and III, 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to 
section 55(1) of the Financial Administration Act, 
Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of Order in Council P.C. 1975-2429, dated 
October 14, 1975, appointing the Honourable Jean-Luc 
Pepin and Mrs. Beryl Plumptre Commissioners under 
Part I of the Inquiries Act to the Interim Anti-Infla- 
tion Board, for the purpose of implementing an anti- 
inflation program. 


Copies of Terms of Reference of the Committee 
appointed to study the operation of the Abortion Law. 


Auditor General’s Report to the Minister of Man- 
power and Immigration on the examination of the 
accounts and financial statements of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 138 of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1971, Chapter 48, Statutes of 
Canadas l970=71-72: 


{Senator Perrault.] 


Copies of a report by the Advisory Committee of the 
Canada Pension Plan respecting the rate of return on 
the Investment Fund of the said Plan, dated June 
1975. 


Capital Budget of Air Canada for the year ending 
December 31, 1975, pursuant to section 70(2) of the 
Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 
1970, together with copy of Order in Council P.C. 
1975-2412, dated October 9, 1975, approving same. 


Capital and Operating Budgets of the Canadian 
National Railways for the year ending December 31, 
1975, pursuant to section 37(2) of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways Act, Chapter C-10, and section 70(2) 
of the Financial Administration Act, Chapter F-10, 
R.S.C., 1970, together with copy of Order in Council 
P.C. 1975-2411, dated October 9, 1975, approving same. 


Report on proceedings under the Canada Labour 
Code Part V (Industrial Relations) for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 170 of the 
said Code, Chapter L-1, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Superintendent of Insurance for 
Canada, Volume I, Abstract of Statements of Insur- 
ance Companies in Canada, for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1974, pursuant to section 8 of the Department 
of Insurance Act, Chapter I-17, R.S.C., 1970. 


I draw the attention of honourable senators especially to 
the White Paper entitled, “Attack on Inflation—a program 
of national action,’ and the accompanying booklet, both 
dated October 14, 1975. 


Senator Flynn: A memorable day in Hochelaga. 


THE CANADIAN ECONOMY 
ATTACK ON INFLATION—NOTICE OF INQUIRY 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, because of the 
importance which I am sure all honourable senators attach 
to the problem of inflation, I give notice that on Thursday 
next, October 23, I will call the attention of the Senate to 
the White Paper entitled, “Attack on Inflation—a program 
of national action,” together with a booklet giving the 
highlights of the government’s anti-inflation program, 
both dated October 14, 1975, tabled in the Senate today. 


It seems to me appropriate that all honourable senators 
be given an opportunity to express their views with 
respect to the program to combat inflation in this nation. 


Senator Flynn: It is too bad that we shall not commence 
the debate tonight in view of the presence in the gallery of 
the Honourable the Leader of the Opposition in the other 
place. I am quite sure he would be interested in listening 
to the statement by the Leader of the Government. 


Senator Perrault: Well, I am sure the Honourable the 
Leader of the Opposition in this place agrees with me that 
there is a great deal of wisdom here that will assist in 
furthering the objectives of this program. 


Senator Flynn: It is too bad that the government did 
not use the wisdom of the Leader of the Opposition in the 
other place earlier. 
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» POST OFFICE 


STRIKE OF CANADIAN UNION OF POSTAL WORKERS— 
QUESTION 


Senator Asselin: Honourable senators, in view of the 
fact that we now have a very good simultaneous interpre- 
tation system—for which I thank Her Honour the Speak- 
er—I should like to ask my question in French. 
[Translation ] 


Since we were advised this morning that there would be 
a postal strike, we also realize that it will have an 
extremely painful effect on the economy of the country 
and since the government has belatedly decided to fight 
inflation, can the government leader tell us whether the 
cabinet has already decided, owing to the seriousness of 
the situation, to solve quickly the problem by introducing 
a special legislation requiring the postal employees to 
return to work immediately? 


[English] 

Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I want to assure 
the Honourable Senator Asselin and the house that the 
government is most concerned about the maintenance of 
adequate postal services in this country. However, the 
resolution of this difference rests upon the initiative of the 
union involved. At this time it is not possible to say how 
or when negotiations will be resumed. I should mention, 


-however, that there is a firm resolve on the part of the 


government not to yield to inordinate demands put for- 
ward by any sector of the economy—whether by profes- 
sionals, those in the trade unions, those in management or 
those in any other sector. Yielding to inordinate wage 
demands on an indiscriminate basis would shatter the 
guidelines announced just a few days ago, and the govern- 
ment feels confident that in its position it has the support 
of the great majority of the Canadian people. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 


UNAUTHORIZED PRESS PUBLICATION OF CONFIDENTIAL 
DRAFT REPORT OF SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—QUESTION 
OF PRIVILEGE 


[Translation | 


Hon. Maurice Riel: I rise on a question of privilege, 
Madam Speaker. I would like to draw the attention of this 
house on some facts that happened Monday and Tuesday 
of this week, when Le Devoir of Montreal and the Toronto 


_ Globe and Mail published without authorization extracts of 


a confidential preliminary report for the Special Joint 
Committee on Immigration Policy. 


As you know, a Special Joint Committee of Parliament 
was set up in March. This committee, made up of eight 
senators and fifteen House members, held a great many 
meetings for the purpose of hearing witnesses, as well as 
several meetings behind closed doors. Moreover, a team of 


| Specialists had compiled the necessary statistics to be able 
, to make recommendations to Parliament as to what the 
_ hew immigration bill should include. This joint committee 
_ is to submit its report to Parliament on October 30. 


It is only normal that such an important working 
paper—only a draft—be prepared by the committee. Of 
course, each and every page was clearly stamped “Confi- 


dential until presented in the House”. It is the result of 
proceedings conducted behind closed doors. 


The unauthorized publication of this report on October 
20 and 21 in the newspaper Le Devoir and the Globe and 
Mail respectively constitutes a breach of the privileges of 
the Senate and the House of Commons. 


@ (2020) 
[English] 

I would quote Beauchesne’s Parliamentary Rules and 
Forms, Fourth Edition, Chapter IX, citation 320, paragraph 
(5), page 250: 

No act done at any committee should be divulged 
before the same be reported to the House. (Clarendon 
1826 ed. II, p. 159). Upon this principle the Commons, 
on April 21, 1837, resolved “That the evidence taken by 
any select committee of this House, and the docu- 
ments presented to such committee and which have 
not been reported to the House, ought not to be pub- 
lished by any member of such committee or by any 
other person.” 


The citation continues: 


The publication of proceedings of committees con- 
ducted with closed doors or of reports of committees 
before they are available to Members will, however, 
constitute a breach of privilege. 

[Translation | 


Honourable senators, I rise on Standing Order 34. The 
Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the House of 
Commons on Immigration Policy had been asked by Par- 
liament to report on an extremely touchy matter which 
may have important repercussions on every segment of 
our Canadian society. The non-authorized publication in 
its present form of that preliminary report, which is in no 
way definitive, of which certain aspects have yet to be 
discussed, and on which the members of the committee 
had not voted, as I say, makes the task of the committee 
very difficult. In addition to this, it is also such as to give 
the public completely erroneous information on our work. 


Under the circumstances, Madam Speaker, as the defini- 
tion given in Beauchesne of a breach of privilege includes 
such erroneous and unauthorized publications, we feel 
that the following motion is well founded. Therefore, I 
move, seconded by Senator McElman, that the unauthor- 
ized publication of the preliminary version of a confiden- 
tial report of the Special Joint Committee of Parliament 
on Immigration Policy be referred to the Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs. 


In closing, honourable senators, I want to advise you 
that a similar motion was presented this afternoon in the 
House of Commons with a view to referring the matter to 
the Standing Committee of the House of Commons on 
Privileges and Elections, which motion was taken into 
consideration by the Speaker at the other place. 

[English] 

The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I wish to 
thank the Honourable Senator Riel for having given me 
notice of the motion he has just moved. As there are some 
doubts in my mind as to the acceptability of the motion, I 
would like to take the matter under consideration and give 
a ruling later. 


oe 
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I understand that this question has already been raised 
in the other place and, in the circumstances, I do not feel it 
advisable to put the motion proposed by the Honourable 
Senator Riel before the house at this time. However, I 
would welcome any comments by honourable senators. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I am taken by 
surprise because I was not advised of this motion before I 
heard it moved by Senator Riel. The problem that I see at 
this time, even if the motion is in order, is the duplication 
involved in having a committee of this house and a com- 
mittee of the other house studying separately the same 
problem, with the possibility that each might come to a 
different conclusion. 

It seems to me that the proper procedure probably 
should be to have a special joint committee of both houses 
look into this. That is the only reaction I have at this time, 
not having had occasion to read the papers in question, or 
examine the problem and the difficulties which Senator 
Riel has outlined this evening. I think it would be a good 
idea if this motion were taken under advisement and 
Madam Speaker were to give us an occasion to discuss the 
problem again tomorrow. That is my initial reaction to 
this question. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, if I might make 
a comment, I am as surprised as the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion that this motion has been moved without any indica- 
tion to us on this side that it was going to be moved this 
evening. My first reaction is that it is completely unneces- 
sary to request that this matter be referred to a committee 
of the Senate. 


We are dealing, as I understand it from the words of the 
mover of the motion, with a draft of a report which 
happens to have leaked out. If we are going to take this 
position with every draft of every report of any committee 
that the press have been enterprising enough to discover, 
surely we are going to put ourselves in a ridiculous posi- 
tion. That is my own view. It is a draft. It may have been 
marked ‘“‘Confidential,” but to whom is it confidential? 


@ (2030) 


The quotation from Beauchesne, in my view, is not 
appropriate to these particular circumstances. It does not 
refer to drafts of reports. Are we going to get into the 
position that if the press happens to find a draft of a 
report of a committee, and publishes it, we are going to 
regard that as a breach of privilege of this house? In my 
view, we are thinking in very anachronistic terms of the 
contours of the privilege of Parliament. 

It is only a draft which has fallen into the hands of an 
enterprising newspaperman. Unquestionably, it was given 
him by a member of the committee, but where is the 
breach of privilege? I merely say that I can see no breach 
of privilege, because this is happening all the time. 


Senator Perrault: That does not make it right. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps it does not, but it is the trend. 
If we are going to take this position, my own view is that 
we will make ourselves appear ridiculous in terms of the 
right of the media, the press, to insist on disclosure when 
they discover information to which they feel the public is 
entitled. 


Senator McDonald: Or steal it. 
{The Hon. the Speaker. | 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, Senator Riel’s 
deep concern about this matter is understandable. The 
subject of immigration is a sensitive one, of concern to 
many Canadians of all political parties. What has been 
described as an “unauthorized leak” to the media has 
distressed all members of the committee in both houses 
who have spent many hours listening to testimony and 
considering divergent views about immigration policy. 


It is rather distressing in society today that situations 
have arisen which feature divulgence of confidential 
information of this kind, or of other privileged informa- 
tion, to the media. I join with Senator Riel in expressing 
the concern felt by many people in public life over what is 
becoming, as Senator Grosart correctly pointed out, almost 
an established procedure. It is not necessarily a good or 
beneficial trend, however. 


The suggestion put forward by the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, that the matter raised by Senator Riel is of concern 
to members of both houses, is a good one. We on this side 
of the house will await the statement by Madam Speaker 
tomorrow afternoon, at which time there will be an oppor- 
tunity, if necessary, to continue our discussion of the 
issue. 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, since the reporter 
was not a member of the committee, I am wondering how 
he obtained the report—from which member or from 
which clerk. That, to me, is the more important aspect 
rather than the publication. 


Senator Asselin: First make your investigation among 
the members of the committee. 


Senator Croll: That to me is as important as the publica- 
tion itself. We should give that aspect a little thought 
before we jump further into this issue. 


Senator Grosart: My point is that if a committee, the — 


government or anyone else, marks a document as being 
confidential, and someone finds it and publishes it, and we 
then call it a breach of privilege, that in my view, in terms 
of the situation today, would be nonsense. 


[Translation | 


Senator Riel: Let me mention, Madam Speaker, that I ° 


forgot to say that this joint committee is a non-partisan 


one. All its members agreed that this motion was to be | 


introduced tonight. It was moved in the other place this 


afternoon with the unanimous support of all members and | 


all parties in the House. 


[English | 
BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, before the 
Orders of the Day are called, and with your permission, I 
should like to review very briefly the work done by the 
Senate to date in this First Session of the Thirtieth 
Parliament. 

Some 59 bills have been received from the House of. | 
Commons, of which 50 have been government bills, eight | 
public bills introduced by private members and one pri- 
vate bill. These bills have been studied and passed by the 
Senate and in due course have received royal assent. 


In addition—and this is a fact which has escaped the}; 


attention of many Canadians, including certain members ‘| 
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of the media—27 bills have so far been initiated in the 
Senate this session, of which 18 have been government 
bills, four public bills introduced by private members and 
five private bills. Seventeen government bills have been 
passed by the Senate and sent to the Commons. One 
government bill has not been proceeded with on the 
recommendation of the committee to which it was 
referred, two public bills are still before the Senate and 
two have been referred to committee. The five private bills 
have now been passed by both houses and assented to. 
This is a creditable record by any parliamentary standard. 
And there is much to come. 


As honourable senators know, public bills involving the 
expenditure of money cannot be introduced in the Senate, 
and there are certain policy measures which, traditionally, 
ministers have introduced in the other place. This has 
become standard practice, but, as the Leader of the Gov- 
ernment here, I wish to assure honourable senators that I 
have made, and will continue to make, every possible 
effort to have the practice continued and extended of 
having many government bills made available to us for 
introduction here. Indeed, it is the intention of the govern- 
ment, following the successful work undertaken by the 
Senate so far this session, to continue the practice where- 

by a number of important measures are initiated in the 
Senate and referred to the Commons for further action. 


. As honourable senators are well aware, all of the work 
undertaken by the Senate is not done in this chamber. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Perrault: For example, the volume and quality 
of the work undertaken by our select committees has been 
outstanding, not only in past sessions but during this 
session. In addition to its study of legislation, in recent 
_ months the Senate has authorized its committees to exam- 
ine and report upon various matters of public concern and 
_interest. The list includes competition in Canada; com- 
_ bines; television programming; U.S.-Canada relations—an 
‘important study now in progress—budget resolutions; 
‘income tax; manpower programs; agricultural questions, 
_ such as crop insurance; bankruptcy; the textile industry, 
_ and many other subjects. 


Many of these efforts have gone “unhonoured” and 
“unsung.” Traditionally, senators do not seek honour, 
' praise or publicity, but in justice there should be placed on 

record at regular intervals the useful work done by mem- 
bers of this chamber. 


' During this session, as well, the Senate has appointed 

members to sit on the Special Joint Committee on Immi- 
gration Policy, and we owe a great debt to those senators 
-who have put in long hours on that committee and on 
‘other committees. I mention also the Special Joint Com- 
| mittees on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public 
Service, and the National Capital Region. 


| Honourable senators have played an active part on the 
| Standing Joint Committee on Regulations and other 
_ Statutory Instruments. Amendments have been made to 
| Several government bills which have come before the 
Senate, notably Bill C-29, an Act respecting Canadian 
|business corporations, to which the Senate made 27 
amendments, all of which were accepted by the other 


place without change, significant criticism or further com- 


ment. Those changes proposed by the Senate and accepted 
by the House of Commons represented the culmination of 
detailed and careful study by members of this chamber 
who brought to that legislation their experience, knowl- 
edge and dedication. As a result, the country will benefit 
very significantly. 

During this session, as in the past, Senate committees 
have given careful consideration to all bills referred to 
them. I mention particularly the work done on Bill C-29 
by the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce which, following careful consideration, pro- 
posed those 27 worthwhile amendments mentioned earlier. 


@ (2040) 


Bill S-19, better known as the “Cannabis Bill,” as hon- 
ourable senators are aware, was initiated in the Senate. It 
was studied over a period of many weeks by the Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs. 
Many briefs were filed with the committee and many 
witnesses were heard. The committee made proposals for 
changes in that measure—changes which, we believe, were 
of a beneficial nature. 


There have been a total of 48 amendments made to bills 
which have come before the Senate so far this session—48 
amendments ultimately accepted by the Commons—and 
yet I heard a badly informed commentator say the other 
day that the Senate does nothing but “rubber-stamp,” that 
it never changes anything. Well, perhaps it is time that we 
started telling the Canadian people exactly what is going 
on in this chamber. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Perrault: Every one of those 48 Senate amend- 
ments was accepted by the other place—at times, I sus- 
pect, with great gratitude because of the strengthening 
and improvement they represented. 

Senator McElman: Perhaps they will now call the 
House of Commons a rubber-stamp. 

Senator Perrault: Of course, we all recall the pioneering 
effort of the Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee 
during the hearings on the “Cannabis Bill” in permitting, 
for the first time in parliamentary history, the admission 
of television and radio broadcasting of the committee’s 
proceedings, an experiment, which proceeded successfully 
and without any difficult aftermath. 


To keep this a short presentation, may I say that there 
are already indications that the Senate will be just as busy 
during the balance of this session as we have been so far 
in the life of this Thirtieth Parliament. I want to thank all 
of those who have made this such a productive session so 
far for the Senate and for the parliamentary system. I 
thank you wherever you sit in the Senate, whether on the 
Opposition side or on the government side, and particular- 
ly we owe a great vote of thanks to the chairmen of the 
various committees, all of whom have exercised a special 
measure of devotion and dedication to the activities of the 
Senate. 

Senator Walker: Would the Leader of the Government 
agree with my summing it up in this way: From what you 
have said, we are wonderful? 


Senator Riel: Well said. 
Senator Flynn: Perhaps after what Senator Walker has 
just said, I should remain silent—probably I should—but I 
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am not prepared to be silent. It is sometimes more difficult 
to remain silent than it is to speak. 


The Leader of the Government is in a very buoyant and 
self-congratulatory mood this evening, so his voice is com- 
paratively low. He is only loud when he has a bad case to 
defend, which is quite often. This evening he chose to 
review our accomplishments thus far in the First Session 
of this Parliament, and that was a good idea. I agree with 
him that our accomplishments have indeed been 
worthwhile. 


During this session, as in others gone by, the Banking, 
Trade and Commerce Committee has studied bills simul- 
taneously with studies carried out by the House of Com- 
mons. It is doing so now with the competition legislation 
and the bankruptcy legislation. 


The purpose is to provide the Senate with an opportu- 
nity to study such bills and make recommendations there- 
on before the other place has finished its study, and then 
we sit back and hope the other place will accept our 
suggestions and not make a fool of itself. Sometimes it 
does accept, in which case it gets the credit and we get the 
satisfaction. We will have another opportunity in connec- 
tion with the competition legislation, which is to come 
before the Senate shortly, to compare the bill as passed by 
the other place with the recommendations made by our 
committee. 


Our National Finance Committee undertook a study of 
the Manpower Division of the Department of Manpower 
and Immigration, but has yet to report thereon. From 
looking at the list of departmental officials who appeared 
before the committee, I am tempted to conclude that one 
of the government’s secret weapons against unemploy- 
ment is to vastly increase the number of employees in the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration. However, I 
am willing to wait for the report before going any further 
on that. 


The Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee was 
the centre of attraction this session with its study of 
marihuana and whether or not its possession, use and sale 
should be legalized, or at least decriminalized. Although I 
may not be in complete accord with the final recommenda- 
tions of the committee, I have to admit that I would like to 
see more bills of similar importance initiated in the 
Senate. I think the Senate did good work on this bill. We 
could have ended up sending the other place a better bill, 
but that would have required a Tory majority in the 
Senate, and no problem should wait that long for solution. 


The Foreign Affairs Committee has been hard at work 
studying our relations with the United States. In the past, 
it studied our relations with the European Economic Com- 
munity, with the countries of the Pacific, as well as Cana- 
da-Caribbean relations. It decided that perhaps we had 
better pay some attention to our closest neighbour; that 
although the United States has always been friendly 
towards Canada, it should not be taken for granted. For 
that reason, it initiated the study of Canada-U.S. relations. 
When the report is finished, bearing in mind the events of 
last week, hopefully there will be a chapter on how not to 
entertain American dignitaries for dinner! 


The Agriculture Committee has done a good deal of 
work on the agricultural problems of Kent County, New 


[Senator Flynn.] 


Brunswick, and other problems facing the agricultural 
community. 


The Transport and Communications Committee has 
rejected a bill, as was mentioned by the Leader of the 
Government, dealing with aircraft registry, and by so 
doing saved the country from legal chaos in that area. It 
also had a look at what the CBC offers as entertainment 
and found it wanting in some respects, although I am sure 
we really didn’t require a Senate committee investigation 
to establish that fact. But there it is. 


The Special Joint Committee on Immigration Policy has 
been busy, as has the Internal Economy Committee. Even 
Senator Connolly’s Committee on the Clerestory of the 
Senate Chamber has been busy, but it has taken too long 
in bringing down its recommendations on how to improve 
the look of the Senate. So, the Prime Minister beat the 
committee to the punch, and appointed Senator Smith. 


Seriously, it has been a productive session so far and I, 
for one, sincerely hope that the government will see fit to 
introduce even more legislation in the Senate, as has been 
indicated by the Leader of the Government. I would fur- 
ther hope that it will be important legislation, something 
that Senator Perrault and I can really scrap about. 


I do not think I would surprise anybody by saying that I 
thoroughly enjoy my work in the Senate. I should prob- 
ably say that I enjoy it in spite of the presence of so many 
Grits, but sometimes I think it is because of that very fact 
that I enjoy it so much. Not only do they provide vast 
quantities of comic relief, but they force the Opposition to 
be on its toes all the time, and my colleagues and I are not 
noted for backing down in the face of a challenge. 


Honourable senators, I am glad to see all of you again, 
but I am especially glad to see Her Honour the Speaker, 
who, at times, has come to my rescue. I hope she will keep 
up the good work. 

[Translation | 

Honourable senators, I am glad to be back and find you! 
in excellent health. As far as the Opposition is concerned) 
we undertake this second part of the session with @ 
renewed wish to work very hard, especially because of the 
presence among us of our new colleague, Senator Smith 
and especially because dawn has appeared to break some: 
where since last October 14, in the Hochelaga riding) 
where electors from Quebec decided that finally the Con 
servative Party could be seen as an alternative—not only 
worthwhile but desirable—to this government. 

@ (2050) 


[English] 


{ 


CRIME AND VIOLENCE 


PROPOSED SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE—DEBATE 
CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, July 23, th 
debate on the motion of Senator McGrand that the Senat 
considers it desirable that a special committee of th 
Senate be established at an early date to inquire into an) 
report upon crime and violence in contemporary Canadia 
society. 

Hon. Chesley W. Carter: Honourable senators, I shoul! 
like to say a few words in support of Senator McGrand | 
motion. Crime and violence is a continuing and worsenin 
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problem, not only here in Canada but throughout most of 
the free world. I should therefore like to congratulate 
Senator McGrand, not only on taking the initiative in an 
effort to explore the causes and possible solution to this 
problem but also on his scholarly presentation when he 
opened the debate on this subject on May 14 of this year. 


Because so much time has elapsed since then it may be 
well to refresh our memories by briefly reviewing some of 
the main points emphasized by Senator McGrand. He 
covered the subject so thoroughly that one can do little 
more than expand on the arguments he has already made. 


One of the main points emphasized by Senator McGrand 
is our abysmal ignorance of crime and its causes. We 
spend millions upon millions in research on cancer, heart 
disease and other human ailments, but next to nothing on 
research into either human behaviour in general or the 
causes of crime and violence in particular. 


Senator McGrand also pointed out the stark contrast 
- between human behaviour and that of the lower animals, 
as well as between the behaviour of so-called modern man 

' and his primitive ancestors. 


He cited Dr. Anthony Storr, physician and psychologist, 
of London, England, Dr. Eric Fromm, the author of the 
book entitled The Anatomy of Human Aggression, and a 
' number of other eminent authorities, to show that primi- 
' tive man, like the lower animal, killed only to eat and 
' showed little aggression to his neighbours, while the 
' so-called modern man is the only primate that kills and 
_ tortures members of his own species without any reason— 

and derives satisfaction from doing so. 


This contrast between modern man and primitive man 
_ indicates that crime, violence and other undesirable facets 
‘of human behaviour are characteristics which man has 
' acquired along the long road to civilization. 


It would be a contradiction in terms to say that crime 
_and violence are products of civilization itself or of the 
' civilizing process, even if they are regarded as negative 
- products. It is, in my opinion, more accurate to regard 
them as products of the type of society we have developed. 

This conclusion is borne out by the report of the Nation- 
al Commission on the Causes and Prevention of Violence 
and Crime, which was set up by the President of the 
! United States in 1968 under the chairmanship of Dr. 
' Milton Eisenhower. 


This commission divided its research work into seven 
basic areas of detailed inquiry with a task force assigned 
,to each area. These were as follows: (1) Task Force on 
Historical and Comparative Perspectives; (2) Task Force 
on Group Violence; (3) Task Force on Individual Acts of 
Violence; (4) Task Force on Assassinations; (5) Task 
Force on Firearms; (6) Task Force on the Media; and (7) 
Task Force on Law Enforcement. 


In assigning terms of reference to the various task 
forces, the commission drew a distinction between what it 
‘termed legitimate violence—from a shooting in lawful 
| self-defence to international violence in the form of war- 
'fare—and illegitmate violence. Each task force submitted 
its own report and recommendations, comprising together 
2 total of 81. 
| 

| 
} 


f 


In the course of its investigation the commission turned 
up some very interesting facts. For example, 26 large 


cities, with a population in excess of a half-million each, 
accounted for over 50 per cent of violent crimes although 
they represented only 20 per cent of the total population. 
It found also that violent crimes were committed mostly 
by males in the age group of 18 to 24, followed closely by 
the age group of 15 to 17. The male homicide rate was five 
times the female rate, and robbery by males was 20 times 
as high as robbery by females. 


It discovered also that by far the greatest proportion of 
crime was committed by repeaters, and not by one-time 
offenders. The number of hard-core repeaters was rela- 
tively small but was responsible for the largest proportion 
of crime. Its research showed that the violent offender, 
once released, if he recidivates at all, will most likely 
commit crime from two to three years after his release, 
and that the length of the sentence served bears no rela- 
tionship whatsoever to the chance or the possibility of 
recidivating. In other words, criminals are being recycled. 
The same criminals are turning up over and over again, 
and a recent report indicates that the rate of recidivism is 
now nearly 70 per cent. 


As for the crime of murder, the United States, with a 
population of 200 million people, averaged about 650 mur- 
ders per year. By contrast, England, Germany and Japan, 
with a combined population of 214 million people, reached 
only 135 murders per year. The rates for robbery, rape, 
aggravated assault and other crimes were all significantly 


higher in the United States than in the countries 
mentioned. 
@ (2100) 


The interim report was published in 1969, and the situa- 
tion has worsened considerably since then. In one year, 
from 1973 to 1974, serious crime jumped 17 per cent. To 
bring the commission’s statistics up to date, since 1961 the 
rates for all serious crimes in the U.S.A. have more than 
doubled. During the past 14 years, the rate of robberies has 
increased by 255 per cent, out of all proportion to popula- 
tion growth. During the same period, rape increased by 143 
per cent, aggravated assault by 153 per cent, and murder 
by 106 per cent. FBI reports show that for serious crime 
there was an 18 per cent rise during the first three months 
of 1975. 


Actual statistics calculated by three mathematicians at 
the Massachusetts. Insitute of Technology prove that 
homicide is increasing so fast in the larger American cities 
that 2 per cent of all babies born today will probably be 
murdered, and the actual figure may reach 5 per cent. 


Since no such systematic study has been carried out in 
Canada, comparable and reliable statistics are difficult to 
come by. However, we do know that crime is on the 
increase in Canada and that, next to inflation, unemploy- 
ment and poverty, it is probably our most serious national 
problem. It is clear, however, from the statistics that I 
have just mentioned, and the comparison of crime rates in 
the United States with those of European countries and 
Japan, that the criminal is not born, but made. He is the 
product of the type of society that we have developed, and 
since our Canadian society parallels so closely that of the 
U.S.A., even allowing for differences, Canadian crime 
rates and patterns are bound to parallel closely those of 
our neighbour to the south. 
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If, therefore, we are to look for the causes of crime and 
violence in Canadian society, we must study the changes 
that have taken place in our society and the influences 
that have produced those changes. 


Among the contributing causes listed in the recent 
report were the usual ones of alcohol, narcotics, dangerous 
drugs, et cetera, but included also were such causes as 
public defiance of the law—disobedience with impunity of 
court orders and court injunctions by unions, organiza- 
tions and protest groups—deterioration of home and 
family life; and rising expectations which are beyond the 
power of the economy to provide. 


It was discovered that criminal conduct was much more 
likely to be found among the poor, the uneducated, the 
unskilled and the unemployed than among those higher up 
the economic ladder. However, all were agreed that the 
overall cause was the permissiveness that has character- 
ized our society, particularly over the past three decades. 


This permissiveness coincides with the changes in the 
moral values of our society which have accelerated over 
the past 30 years, and have been allowed to develop to the 
point where we actually have rejected the very values on 
which our society was founded and nourished. 


This was stated very forcibly in an article by Claire 
Boothe Luce which appeared in the Wall Street Journal, 
and reprinted on page 5 of the Vancouver Sun of Septem- 
ber 27, 1975. The article was in reply to an editorial in Time 
magazine which suggested that Miss Fromme, who 
attempted to assassinate President Ford, was “an amoral 
freak”. The editorial went on the bemoan the fact “that 
such a liberal and free society should somehow generate a 
“sprinkling” of warped souls...“ Claire Boothe Luce’s 
reply, in part, was as follows: 


To write of a “sprinkling” of warped souls is to 
ignore the fact that America is now producing a 
deluge of “warped souls” and amoral freaks. 


The rise in this decade in juvenile muggings, armed 
robberies, rapes, car thefts, prostitution, drug ped- 
dling, drug-taking and alcoholism, is horrifying. In 
the most affluent society on earth, more than $5 bil- 
lion a year are purloined by youthful shoplifters. 
Youthful vandalism costs our society another $7 bil- 
lion annually. 


Congress has just passed a $40 million bill for fiscal 
"76 to study and prevent juvenile delinquency. But 
sociologists have begun reluctantly to face the appall- 
ing fact that the majority of juvenile crimes are com- 
mitted just because they “feel good” and are “some- 
thing exciting to do.” 


Secondly, it is no “paradox” that a society which 
has, helter-skelter, been abandoning its traditional 
Judeo-Christian moral values, is now producing 
demons. And to say that it has found no way of 
controlling them is to ignore the reasons why our 
“free and liberal society” is continuing to produce 
them in ever-greater numbers. 


The parents, teachers and professors of today’s 
Youth Rebels were in their cradles when the intellec- 
tuals proclaimed “the death of God,” the “Old Man” of 
the entire Judeo-Christian tribe, and began to scrap 
the moral standards by which Western society had 


{Senator Carter.] 


judged right and wrong, good and bad, desirable and 
undesirable human conduct for centuries. The par- 
ents, naturally enough, became “permissive.” 


But their children were also in their cradles, when— 
in the sacred name of free speech—the liberal intellec- 
tuals defended, in the Supreme Court, the right of 
publishers, play and film producers to flood America 
with filth. The merchants of porn, grue, perversion 
and violence became millionaires. The kids who were 
nurtured on them are today’s hop-heads and alcohol- 
ics, fire-bomb throwers and thrill-killers. 


Nor did the counter-culture kids invent the idea 
that crime—when it is not a form of “mental illness”— 
is a form of social protest. The liberal politicization of 
crime and its causes was in the air that the counter- 
culture kids breathed from birth. 


In the liberal view that prevailed among their 
elders, although “crime” existed, there were no crimi- 
nals—only “sick” people, and misguided “reformers”, 
driven to commit their acts of protest by the political 
forces, generally identified as ‘conservative,’ who 
lack “compassion”... for the “sick”, the alienated, and 
the under-privileged. 


The article continues: 


Lynette Fromme was in her teens, and Patty Hearst 
in the sub-teens, when the intellectuals were praising 
the idealism of the burgeoning Youth Movement. The 
students who rioted at Berkeley for the right to use 
themselves the four-letter words used in the novels 
they were given to read in their English Lit. classes, 
were being seen as defenders of the First Amendment. 
The students who cut classes that bored them were 
only demanding a “relevant” education. 


The lads who burned their draft cards and 
destroyed ROTC buildings were enlightened patriots. 
The lads and lassies who shacked up together in the 
dormitories against rules were discarding the obsolete 
taboos of puritanism, and the last vestiges of Victori- 
an sexual hypocrisy. Altogether, the youth rebels were 
creating a “New Morality” and a “New Politics.” 


The writer of this article then refers to the appearance, | 


by invitation, of Jerry Rubin on the campus of the Univer- 


sity of Hawaii in 1970. He counselled his student audience _ 
to stiffen their resolve to destroy the Establishment by | 


killing their mothers and fathers. He also enjoined them to 
avoid the use of soap—a long-haired, dirty appearance and 
scruffy clothing were to be the uniform of the Youth 
Revolution. 

@ (2110) 

She observes also that there was no real protest from the 
faculty of the University of Hawaii. The faculties of most 
American universities, the higher educators, did not—and 
do not now—figure that they have any responsibility for 
criticizing, no less forming, the moral judgments of their 
students. On the contrary, American faculties practice 
what they preach to their students, which is the avoidance | 
of “value judgment.” 


Then after observing that humanism has become the | 
dominant philosophy of our educators, that its dregs are | 
the ideas of the counter-culture, she winds up her article | 
as follows: 
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We deceive: ourselves if we fail to see that the 
counter-culture thrust is not towards reform, or even 
social revolution. It is towards terror and nihilism, 
violence and anarchy. Its impact upon American 
youth is not receding—it is growing. 

And not the least of the reasons is that, in America, 
nothing still succeeds like success. In our increasingly 
existential world, “instant fame’’—or notoriety—is the 
goal. To be a success is to be a media celebrity. The 
more brutal and bizarre, the more terrible and sexual- 
ly titillating the act, the more attention the media 
pays its perpetrator. 


She concludes the article with this telling 


statement: 


very 


Elizabeth Seton, the first native American to be 
canonized as a saint, couldn’t make the cover of Time. 
But Lynette Fromme made it. 


It is getting late. 


Since the end of the First World War, throughout the 
whole free world and particularly in North America, there 
has been a growing concentration on material possessions 
as a means of attaining happiness. As the emphasis on 
material values increased, the emphasis on spiritual 
-values declined to the point where a large section of our 
society has rejected them altogether. In other words, qual- 
ity of life has been exchanged for a standard of living. 
Success has been portrayed in terms of acquisitiveness, 
and acquisitiveness has led to a renewed emphasis on 
aggressiveness as a desirable human trait—especially in 
the male. Aggressiveness has been encouraged not only in 
society at large, but also in the school and even in the 
home. 


The decline in the emphasis on spiritual values and 
moral principles has resulted in a diminished sense of 
individual responsibility, particularly in the home which 
is the basic unit of society. Spiritual values are to a society 
what vitamins are to the physical body. Without vitamins 
the body cannot be healthy, no matter how great or how 
extensive the quantity of food absorbed, and without 
Spiritual and moral values we cannot have a healthy socie- 
ty. Our North American society is the most affluent socie- 
ty in the world, but it is very clear that affluence and 
acquisition of material things have not brought happiness. 
However, the real tragedy is that in the process of reject- 
ing spiritual values and substituting material values for 
them, we have lost our sense of right and wrong. 


This aspect of our sick society is dealt with in a recent 
book by Carl Menninger entitled Whatever Became of Sin? 
Chapter 8 of this book is headed, “The Old Seven Deadly 
Sins (and Some New Ones). On page 133 he asks this 
question: 


What is this “sinning” that seems real in private but 
which gets swiftly and successfully swept under the 
rug in public discussion? What are those mortal sins, 
the classical seven of olden times, that stood firm for 
so many people for so many centuries? Are they gone? 


What about the famous Ten Commandments? They 
have been a basic guide for many more centuries. We 
learned them by heart once. 


On the next page, he answers the question in this way: 


The forms of sin in the traditional list of seven were 
envy, anger, pride, sloth, avarice, gluttony, and lust. 


He mentions the variations in the list that have occurred 
down through the ages, and observes that curiously—to 
our thinking today—none of the lists included dishonesty, 
vindictiveness, cruelty, bigotry, or infidelity, and goes on 
to say: 


If we translate the official names of the cardinal 
sins into their approximate equivalents in modern 
speech, they begin to sparkle with relevance. 


Remember, as we run down each of these individual 
acts or attitudes, which for convenience we will refer 
to as sins, that each is not THE sin per se, but only a 
form or expression of it. Sin is not against rules, but 
against people—and it is the “against-ness” or aggres- 
sion in the intent or motivation that constitutes the 
designation.” 


Scripture refers to sin as a disease. A sinful society is a 
sick society—a society that has destroyed its signposts and 
its guidelines. Such a society does not know where it is 
going or where it wants to go because it has no fixed point 
of departure and no true compass to steer by. 


A sick society is a confused society. It cannot fully 
comprehend basic causes of crime and violence and, there- 
fore, it lacks the ability to develop a proper solution, and 
lacks also the will to enforce such solutions as may be 
found. Instead of dealing with root causes it concentrates 
only on the symptoms, and falls back on punishment as 
the only solution. 


Crime and violence call for an answer that goes beyond 
linguistic, cultural, economic and social barriers. A well 
structured society resembles a woven fabric. In a good 
fabric each thread has its place and supports the other 
threads, as it is supported by them. Our society today is 
more like a sand castle, which can only keep its form with 
the pressure of an outside force. 


It has been estimated that in the United States the cost 
of crime amounts to some $75 billion per year. On a 
proportionate basis Canadian crime must be costing some 
$5 billion to $7 billion per year. Crime and violence is, 
therefore, a huge national problem both from the economic 
and the social standpoint. It is a problem that cries out for 
the kind of investigation that the Senate can provide, and 
for that reason I have much pleasure in supporting the 
motion. 


On motion of Senator Petten, debate adjourned. 
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PUBLIC BILLS 
MOTIQN TO SUSPEND RULES DROPPED 


On the Motion: 
That until Parliament adjourns for the summer 
recess, Rules 44, 45 and 78 be suspended insofar as 
they relate to public bills. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, may I ask that 
the motion standing in my name be removed from the 


Order Paper? 
The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


senators? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Motion dropped. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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Wednesday, October 22, 1975 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Miss Bégin had been 
substituted for that of Mr. Stollery on the list of members 
appointed to serve on the Special Joint Committee on 
Immigration Policy. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Department of National Revenue con- 
taining Tables and Statements relative to Customs, 
Excise and Taxation for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1975, pursuant to section 5 of the Department of 
National Revenue Act, Chapter N-15, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the National Arts Centre Corporation, 
including its accounts and financial statements certi- 
fied by the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 17 of the National 
Arts Centre Act, Chapter N-2, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Canadian Film Development Corpora- 
tion, together with the Report of the Auditor General 
on its accounts and financial statements, for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 20 of 
the Canadian Film Development Corporation Act, Chap- 
ter C-8, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report respecting receipts and expenditures under 
Part V (Sick Mariners) of the Canada Shipping Act 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to 
section 306 of the said Act, Chapter S-9, R.S.C., 1970. 
Nil Return. 


PRIVATE BILL 


EASTERN CANADA SAVINGS AND LOAN COMPANY AND 
CENTRAL & NOVA SCOTIA TRUST COMPANY—FIRST READING 


Senator Barrow presented Bill S-29, to enable The East- 
2rn Canada Savings and Loan Company and Central & 
Nova Scotia Trust Company to amalgamate. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
his bill be read the second time? 


) Senator Barrow moved that the bill be placed on the 
) rders of the Day for second reading on Friday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


| 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
HELSINKI DECLARATION—QUESTION 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask the Leader of the Government whether it is the inten- 
tion of the government to afford the Senate an early 
opportunity of considering the Helsinki Declaration on 
European security and co-operation. 


Senator Perrault: While it is not the intention of the 
government to proceed in a formal way to consider this 
subject, we would certainly welcome the initiative of any 
honourable senator if he wishes to advance a resolution or 
notice of inquiry with respect to it. 


THE CANADIAN ECONOMY 


STATEMENT BY PRIME MINISTER RE ANTI-INFLATION 
LEGISLATION—QUESTION 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, may I ask the 
Leader of the Government for a complete explanation of 
the statement made by the Prime Minister to the effect 
that he would not withdraw the right to strike, but that if 
anyone were given an increase above the guidelines pro- 
vided in Bill C-73 it would be immediately taken away by 
taxation or otherwise? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I shall certainly 
endeavour to obtain a clarification of the reported remarks 
of the Right Honourable the Prime Minister. I understand 
that the statement attributed to the Prime Minister 
appeared in the media, but I have seen no formal state- 
ment in that regard. : 


While I am on my feet I should like to state once again 
that it is the intention of the government to establish 
guidelines which are going to be equitable for all sections 
of society. The Prime Minister, if he was quoted accurate- 
ly, appears to have simply reinforced the statement made 
on Thanksgiving evening that those people who choose to 
violate the guidelines will be resisted by the government, 
and by the anti-inflation measures advanced by it. 


COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


BILL TO AMEND AND TO REPEAL—SECOND READING— 
DEBATE ADJOURNED 


On the Order: 


Second reading of the Bill C-2, intituled: “An Act to 
amend the Combines Investigation Act and the Bank 
Act and to repeal an Act to amend an Act to amend 
the Combines Investigation Act and the Criminal 
Code”.—(Honourable Senator Perrault, P.C.) 


Senator Godfrey: Honourable senators, I rise on a ques- 
tion of privilege. 
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When I made my maiden speech in this house in Decem- 
ber of 1973, I spent some considerable time, discussing the 
problems of a senator, who was a partner in a corporation 
law firm, with respect to conflict of interest respecting 
legislation being considered in this house which might 
affect his clients. With regard to this particular legisla- 
tion, Bill C-2, which is about to be debated, I should like to 
say that before I was appointed to the Senate I was active 
in the preparation of briefs, on behalf of clients of my 
firm, addressed to the minister concerned. Under the cir- 
cumstances, I feel that I should make a public declaration 
of what I consider to be my conflict of interest, and state 
that I will not be participating in the debate, or in any of 
the votes or discussions in committee arising from it. 


Hon. Eric Cook: Honourable senators, I move second 
reading of the bill. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Cook, seconded by the Honourable Senator Pater- 
son, that the bill be now read a second time. Is it your 
pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 


Senator Cook: Honourable senators, in these sophis- 
ticated days the average consumer is subjected to all sorts 
of pressures and inducements by merchants and others 
who are selling goods and services. Sometimes these pres- 
sures and inducements go far beyond that which is honest 
and fair. It is therefore right and proper that the law 
should be extended and expanded in order to protect, as 
far as it is possible to do so, the average man or woman 
from improper and fraudulent practices. 


The general thrust of Bill C-2 is to amend the Combines 
Investigation Act in order to afford greater protection to 
the consumer. I feel sure no one would disagree with this. 


In my view the Senate has a great responsibility when 
dealing with legislation of this nature. I say this because it 
seems to me that there is a tendency for those who draft 
legislation creating new offences to make the language 
all-embracing and too wide. Because of what is perhaps a 
commendable desire to make sure the guilty do not evade 
the law, they may go too far and deprive those who are not 
guilty of their right to establish their innocence. It seems 
to me, therefore, that even if we approve of the changes to 
be made by this bill, it is for the Senate to weigh very 
carefully the language used in every section, and to satisfy 
ourselves that the law will not have the effect of some- 
times convicting those who never had any intention of 
committing an offence. 


In this respect I am happy to be able to advise honour- 
able senators that already much has been done to dis- 
charge the Senate’s responsibility. On October 16, 1974, on 
the motion of Senator Hayden, the Hayden formula was 
once again invoked, and the subject matter of Bill C-2 was 
referred to the Senate Standing Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce for study. 


@ (1410) 


During what I might refer to as the committee’s unoffi- 
cial consideration of the bill, the committee held 19 meet- 
ings, heard 19 groups and considered 40 briefs. I refer to 
this as the committee’s “unofficial” consideration of the 
bill because should Bill C-2 receive second reading, then it 
will go in the normal way to the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking, Trade and Commerce for official consider- 


[Senator Godfrey. ] 


ation. As a result of the committee’s unofficial consider- 
ation, as all honourable senators are aware, two reports 
were made suggesting a number of amendments. The first 
interim report of the committee stated that the commit- 
tee’s study of amendments proposed by the minister 
indicated that a reasonable attempt had been made to 
meet many of the criticisms of the proposed legislation as 
outlined in various submissions. The report also noted that 
the minister had indicated he might propose further 
amendments to the bill. In the result it might be said that 


the bill now before us incorporates the substance—in © 


whole or in part—of a number of the more important 
amendments proposed by the Senate committee. 


Honourable senators, it would not serve any useful pur- 


pose at this time for me to comment further on the nature | 


and extent of these amendments. If this were to be done at 
this particular stage of the bill, then it could probably be 


better done by the chairman of the committee. In addition, | 


if the bill receives second reading it will be referred for 


further study to the Standing Senate Committee on Bank- | 


ing, Trade and Commerce where all amendments now 


recommended or new ones to be proposed may be studied 


in detail and be fully covered in the final report of the | 


committee. 


Honourable senators, I shall now endeavour to explain | 


as briefly as possible the main clauses of this bill. I say 
“the main clauses” and “as briefly as possible” because it 


seems to me that this is very much a committee bill, and if 1 


I were to attempt to go into too much detail, then, long 


before I had finished, our colleagues, the Whips, would be © 


hard pressed to provide a quorum in the chamber. 
The three main features of the bill are: 
1. The extension of the Combines Investigation Act to 


service industries which, with but a few exceptions, are | 


not at present covered. 


2. The strengthening of provisions which deal with mis- 
leading advertising, and providing new protection to con- 
sumers against other unfair or dishonest selling practices. 


3. Granting the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission 3 


the power to review certain trade practices which, in some 
circumstances are perfectly legitimate but which, in other 


circumstances, have serious adverse effects on competi- | 


tion, such practices being: 
(i) refusal to deal, 


(ii) consignment selling (when used to thwart the — 


price maintenance ban), 
(iii) exclusive dealing, 
(iv) tied selling, 
(v) market restriction, 


(vi) implementation in Canada of foreign judg- 
ments, laws and directives. 


Let me say a few words first on the extension of the act 
to services. The act now applies, with only one or two) 
exceptions, to dealings in goods. Thus, for example, retail- | 
ers of goods are currently subject to the act. However, a | 
wide variety of activities which do not involve dealing in | 
goods are exempted by the present wording. Lawyers are 
exempted whereas pharmacists are not, since the latter | 
deal in goods. Parts of the construction industry are. 


a 
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exempted whereas other parts are not. In all cases the test 
is whether or not they deal in goods. 


Bill C-2 amends the present act to remove the distinc- 
tion between goods-related activities and solely service 
activities. Henceforth, virtually all commercial activities 
will be subject to the act as amended, unless they are 
subject to government regulation. The exemption for regu- 
lated activities is not stated in the bill, nor in the existing 
act, but arises from past judicial interpretation of the act. 


It will be noted that bona fide trade union activities are 
specifically exempted, since these activities are governed 
by federal and provincial labour laws. Banks are covered 
in the bill by appropriate amendments to the Bank Act. 
The inclusion of services is a most important aspect of the 
bill, since it will bring approximately 20 per cent of the 
gross national product within the competition laws of the 
country for the first time. 


Next, the bill will make bid-rigging—that is, the practice 
of entering into agreements to refrain from bidding on 
tenders, or submitting tender prices arrived at by collu- 
sion—an offence without further proof of the intention or 
effect of this practice. These provisions are primarily 
designed to protect the public interest in competition. 
There is another provision which also has this object as its 
purpose, and that is the redefinition of the word “unduly”. 
The present law states that for a collusive agreement to be 
illegal it must be proven that the agreement prevents or 
lessens competition unduly. 


However, in some cases in recent years the courts have 
interpreted the word “unduly” to mean the complete or 
virtual elimination of competition in the relevant market. 
{t is argued that cases can and do arise in which competi- 
‘ion is lessened to an extent that is obviously detrimental 
‘0 the public, but which might not meet the full test of 
complete or virtual elimination of competition. The bill 
sroposes, therefore, that in order to prove that an agree- 
nent prevents or lessens competititon unduly it would not 
»e necessary to establish complete or virtual elimination 
£ competition in the market. In other words, the amend- 
nent would make clear to the courts that Parliament does 
tot intend the more rigorous interpretation, which has 
‘een a matter of argument in the courts for some years, to 
ie the one applied. 


The second main feature concerns misleading represen- 
ations. The bill considerably broadens the present provi- 
ions dealing with misleading advertising respecting com- 
arative prices. Section 36 of the act as it presently exists 
lates exclusively to misleading statements about prices 
sed to demonstrate purported savings in the sale of 
‘ticles. The present section 37 is limited to the prohibi- 
on of publication of advertisements containing state- 
ents that are untrue, or misleading, or that are intention- 

ly so worded as to be misleading. 


These sections are consolidated in the proposed new 
‘ction 36, and are strengthened in a number of important 
/Spects. For example, the proposed new section 36 applies 
yt only to advertising, but to any representation to the 
tblic to promote the sale of goods or services that is 
\isleading in a material respect. Moreover, under the new 
| Ovisions, the general impression created by representa- 
mS, as well as their literal meaning, would have to be 


29555 29 


taken into account by a court in determining whether they 
are misleading. 


However, in strengthening the sections on false and 
misleading advertising, account has been taken of the 
position of retailers in selling goods with descriptive 
labels attached by the manufacturer. The section is 
phrased so as to make the supplier, rather than the retail- 
er, liable for such representations. 
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Section 36.1 makes it an offence to represent that any 
product had been tested as to performance, efficiency or 
length of life, or to publish a testimonial about it, unless 
the advertiser can show that such representation was 
made or testimonial was published by the person to whom 
it is attributed, or that approval was given by that person 
in writing for the advertiser to publish it. 


Among other measures to protect the consumer in the 
market place, the bill contains provisions respecting 
double ticketing, pyramid selling, referral selling, bail and 
switch selling, sales above advertised price, and promo- 
tional contests. 


Section 36.2 prohibits what has come to be known as 
double ticketing. There have been a great many com- 
plaints by consumers about finding two different prices on 
an article, and being charged the higher one. Consumers 
have felt that merchants should not place higher priced 
stickers on the goods already in stock. There is, however, 
nothing in the bill to prevent a merchant from applying 
higher or lower prices to goods which he has not yet 
marked. 


Section 37.1 prohibits selling goods at a price above the 
advertised price. In other words, if a merchant advertises 
a product at a particular price, he must not sell it at a 
higher price during the period to which the advertisement 
relates. However, the section makes certain allowances. If 
the price was in a catalogue which states prominently that 
the prices are subject to error, then it is open to the issuer 
to establish that the price was stated in error. If the price 
was in an advertisement, the seller is protected if he 
immediately issues another advertisement correcting the 
first one. 


Finally, as part of the consumer protection provisions, 
the bill would strengthen the existing prohibition in resale 
price maintenance. Resale price maintenance keeps selling 
prices higher than they would otherwise be by eliminating 
competition at wholesale and retail levels. 


One of the ways the bill strengthens the present law is 
to make it an offence not only to require a customer to 
resell a product at a specific price, but also to make any 
attempt to influence a price upwards or discourage the 
reduction of a price. 


Lastly, a word on business practices subject to review 
by the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission. In its 
Interim Report on Competition Policy, the Economic 
Council of Canada recommended that particular practices 
be subject to review by a proposed tribunal, and prohib- 
ited if found detrimental to the public interest. In recom- 
mending that that particular situation be brought under 
some form of civil legislation rather than under criminal 
prohibition, the council recognized that the practices in 
question are not bad in themselves and could have either 
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good or bad effects on competition. Therefore, Bill C-2 
would empower the Restrictive Trade Practices Commis- 
sion to review particular situations of refusal to deal, 
market restriction, tied selling, exclusive dealing and con- 
signment selling. 


It is because these practices can result in some advan- 
tages that the bill departs from the criminal law technique 
of prohibition. However, the complaint files of the Direc- 
tor of Investigation and Research and other evidence have 
established that the reviewable practices do, in many 
circumstances, lead to abuses over which some form of 
control is required. Indeed, many of the complaints have 
come from small businessmen. 


The Restrictive Trade Practices Commission would not 
be empowered to initiate reviews itself, but would deal 
only with cases brought before it by the Director of Inves- 
tigation and Research under the Combines Investigation 
Act. Any person whose practices are under review would 
be assured of full opportunity to be heard. 


Appeals from decisions of the commission would, pursu- 
ant to the Federal Court Act, be to the Appeal Division of 
the Federal Court. There are grounds for appeal if the 
commission failed to observe a principle of natural justice 
or otherwise acted beyond, or refused to exercise, its 
jurisdiction; if it erred in law in making its decision or 
order; or if it based its decision or order on an erroneous 
finding of fact that it made in a perverse or capricious 
manner or without regard for the material before it. 


Another new provision which should assist small busi- 
nessmen is the proposal that anyone injured by a violation 
of the act would be able to sue for full damages and costs. 


I should also mention that the Restrictive Trade Prac- 
tices Commission will be given the jurisdiction to make 
orders to forbid the implementation in Canada of foreign 
judgments, laws or directives where it finds them to be 
contrary to the Canadian public interest. This would 
include such matters as their effects on Canadian trade 
and industry. The bill proposes that the Director of the 
Combines Branch would have authority to bring such 
situations before the commission, and where the orders 
are not obeyed this would be grounds for criminal 
prosecution. 


The bill grants the Attorney General of Canada and the 
provincial attorneys general the power to seek interim 
injunctions to prevent the repetition or continuation of 
alleged offences against the act until main issues are 
settled by the courts. 


The bill brings professional sports under the ambit of 
competition laws with a special prohibition against unrea- 
sonable arrangements among member clubs of the same 
sporting league. However, the courts must take the par- 


ticular relationships among the clubs of a league or be- 
tween leagues into account in applying the prohibition. 


Finally, the bill would allow the Director of Investiga- 
tion and Research to appear before federal regulatory 
boards and commissions where matters relating to compe- 
tition are in issue. 


I hope I have in broad and brief terms outlined the 
provisions of the new sections and the main purposes of 
Bill C-2. As already stated, following this debate, and if 
the bill receives second reading, I will move that it be 
referred to the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce for further study and review. 


Honourable senators, I have one last comment to make. 
At the commencement of the summer break I left in my 
office, neatly or otherwise arranged, piles of books, papers 
and what not relating to the various subject matters and 
committees in which I have an interest. Upon my return 
those piles of papers were mixed up one with the other, 
and chaos reigned. Therefore, when I was assigned the 
task of introducing Bill C-2 I had to turn to the Depart- 
ment of Consumer and Corporate Affairs for help. 


I should like to express my thanks and appreciation to 
Mr. T. D. MacDonald, Q.C., who has been working on the 
bill as a consultant, and Mr. L. A. W. Hunter of the 
department, for the assistance they gave me. These two 
gentlemen came to see me on Friday afternoon last, and 
because I pressed them to give me the necessary material 
so that I might review it over the weekend and prepare 
these remarks, they very kindly gave up their Saturday 
holiday. By 4.30 on Saturday afternoon they had supplied 
me with all the information and material necessary for me 
to be able to speak to the Senate today. 


Senator Walker: The honourable senator has made a 
grand speech, but I am wondering if his wife really did 
throw out all his material. 


Senator Greene: Honourable senators, would Senator 
Cook permit a question? I wonder if he could say whether | 
or not the exemption pertaining to combining for export 
purposes is being maintained. 


Some of our exporters are in a very unfavourable posi- — 
tion in the world markets by reason of too strict an 
application of the principles of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act. There are times when it is in the Canadian 
national interest to combine for export purposes. Is this 
exemption maintained under the new act? 


Senator Cook: I would not like to be absolutely dogmat- 
ic, but I think the bill pertains only to the Canadian 
consumer, and, therefore, an export combine would not 
come within its ambit. 

On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Auditor General's report to the Solicitor General on 
the examination of the accounts and financial state- 
ment of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police (Depend- 
ants) Pension Fund for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1975, pursuant to section 55(4) of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police Pension Continuation Act, 
Chapter R-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


On the Notice of Motion for Adjournment: 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1) (g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, October 28, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Honourable senators, before the question is put, I would 
like to give a brief outline of the work schedule for next 
week. I shall deal first with the committees. 


On Monday, there will be a meeting of the Special Joint 
Committee on the National Capital Region. On Tuesday, 
the Joint Committee on Regulations and other Statutory 
Instruments will meet at 11 am. The Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs will meet 
at 2.30 p.m. to consider the Green Paper on Conflict of 
Interest, and the Special Joint Committee on Employer- 
Employee Relations in the Public Service will meet at 8 
o.m. 

On Wednesday, the Standing Senate Committee on 
3anking, Trade and Commerce has scheduled a meeting 
‘or 9.30 a.m. to continue the advance study of Bill C-60, the 
3ankruptcy Act. 


On Thursday, the Special Senate Committee on the 
-lerestory of the Senate Chamber will meet at 10 a.m. The 
special Joint Committee on the National Capital Region 
vill hold a meeting at 11 a.m., and the Joint Committee on 
‘egulations and other Statutory Instruments will meet at 
.30 p.m. 

In the Senate, we will continue with the second reading 
f Bill C-2, the Combines Investigation Act, and proceed 
nth the debate on the White Paper entitled “Attack on 
aflation—a program cf national action”, as well as other 
ems on the Order Paper. In addition, we can expect that 
t least one bill will reach us from the other place before 
suesday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


29555—29"% 


CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD 
ADJUSTMENT PAYMENTS TO GRAIN PRODUCERS—QUESTION 


Senator Sparrow: Honourable senators, I have certain 
questions that I wish to ask the Honourable Leader of the 
Government in the Senate. By way of preface, I should 
point out that there is an adjustment payment owing by 
the Canadian Wheat Board to producers who have deliv- 
ered wheat, oats, barley and Durum wheat to date in the 
1975-76 crop year which began on August 1, 1975. My 
questions are as follows: 


1. What is the amount that will be paid for each of 
the grains? 

2. When 
distribution? 


will the cheques be available for 

3. If there is no mail delivery due to the postal 
strike, when the cheques are available is there any 
provision made to have the cheques distributed other 
than by mail? 

4. Is a producer or representative of that producer 
allowed to pick up a cheque when ready at the office 
of the Canadian Wheat Board in Winnipeg? 


5. Would it be possible to have this chamber 
informed when the cheques are ready for distribution 
and what provision will be made for delivery of those 
cheques? 

Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, first of all I 
should like to thank Senator Sparrow for having given me 
prior notice of his detailed and important question. As a 
result of his notice, I have been able to obtain most of the 
information he seeks. The answers are as follow: 


1. Amount of adjustment payment for each of the 
grains is as follows: Wheat, $1.50 per bushel: Oats, 
$0.10 per bushel; Barley, $0.30 per bushel; Durum, $2.00 
per bushel. 


2. Cheques will be available in about a month. 


3. Because cheques will not be available for a month, 
no arrangements have yet been made for distribution 
if there is no postal delivery. 


4. Only with sufficient identification—payment 
book and driver’s licence or birth certificate. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE ACT AND CRIMINAL CODE 
(TOTAL ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—ORDER STANDS 
On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Argue, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator O'Leary, for the second reading of the Bill 
S-23, intituled: “An Act to amend the National 
Defence Act and the Criminal Code (total abolition of 
capital punishment)”.—(Honourable Senator Prowse). 
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Senator Prowse: Stand. 


Senator Choquette: Honourable senators, if this item is 
standing, and since Order No. 3 is in somewhat similar 
terms, is it not now purely an academic exercise to discuss 
these matters since we have been told by Mr. Allmand that 
he intends to present a bill to bring about total abolition of 
capital punishment? Could it not be considered as a 
matter of just filling time to discuss these items? 


Senator Robichaud: Honourable senators, may I volun- 
teer a statement on these two orders? It is my understand- 
ing that legislation will be introduced in the other place 
some time in the middle of November in connection with 
this subject, and this would certainly affect the two orders 
which we have at the present time on the Order Paper for 
this chamber. I might suggest that we stand these orders 
for a period of, let us say, a month, and in that way they 
will not of necessity have to appear on the Order Paper 
day after day. I make this suggestion in the hope that it 
will be agreeable to honourable senators. 


Senator Flynn: It all depends. Order No. 2 stands 
adjourned in the name of Senator Prowse, and any motion 
to adjourn this debate for one month should be made by 
him. If he suggests that this course be followed, I am 
willing to do so with respect to Order No. 3, which stands 
adjourned in my name. 


Senator Prowse: Honourable senators, I would move 
that Order No. 2 be set over until November 29, or some 
suitable date around that time. 


Senator Robichaud: Honourable senators, I move that 
Order No. 3 stand until Tuesday, November 25, if that is 
agreeable. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it agreed 
that Orders Nos. 2 and 3 stand until Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 26? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


THE CANADIAN ECONOMY 


ATTACK ON INFLATION—DEBATE ADJOURNED 
@ (1410) 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault rose pursuant to notice: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
White Paper entitled: “Attack on Inflation—a pro- 
gram of national action,” together with a booklet 
giving the highlights of the government’s anti-infla- 
tion program, both dated October 14, 1975, tabled in 
the Senate on Tuesday, October 21, 1975. 


He said: Honourable senators, I welcome this opportu- 
nity to initiate discussion in the Senate on the White 
Paper which has been prepared and presented by the 
government, entitled “Attack on Inflation—a program of 
national action.” This policy statement was tabled in this 
chamber on Tuesday, and in the other place on October 14. 
Honourable senators will recall Thanksgiving evening, 
when the Prime Minister addressed the nation on the 
problem of inflation. He pointed out in that notable 
address that Canada is in the grip of very serious infla- 
io) a — 


Senator Flynn: That was news! 


Senator Perrault: —a fact, I believe, known to most 
Canadians. The White Paper in its introduction states: 


If this inflation continues or gets worse there is a 
grave danger that economic recovery will be stifled, 
unemployment increased and the nation subjected to 
mounting stresses and strains. 

It has thus become absolutely essential to undertake 
a concerted national effort to bring inflation under 
control. 

[Translation | 
Of all evils that afflict our society, inflation is now 
without doubt the most intolerable and the most insidious. 


It is the most intolerable because, more than any other, 
it exacerbates social injustices by attacking first of all the 
weakest and the poorest of our citizens, those who live on 
fixed incomes, those who see their life savings melt like 
butter in a saucepan; finally, those who are not in a 
position to protect their purchasing power because they 
are in no way able to unite to defend their rights to an 
adequate income. 

It is also the most insidious evil because we tend to 
consider inflation as a fatality against which we are help- 
less, except to save our own skin by sacrificing our 
neighbour’s. 

[English] 

We are still in the first week of the government’s anti- 
inflation policy program, but I suggest that we are moving 
quickly. | 

Senator Flynn: Who is moving quickly? 


Senator Perrault: I understand that this afternoon) 
progress has been made with the ministers of finance of | 
the various provinces. Shortly before I entered the cham-) 
ber I was informed that a broad consensus has been | 
achieved with respect to the provinces. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Perrault: That is certainly a most encouraging 
development for this nation, because inflation is no) 
respecter of political labels or parties. It affects mostly 
those unable to protect themselves—those on fixed) 
incomes; those senior citizens who earned a dollar when a! 
dollar was worth a dollar and who now find every day that), 
their example of prudence and good citizenship is being 
translated into an ever-diminishing purchasing power. 


Senator Flynn: Who said that before you? 


Senator Perrault: In terms of the 1946 dollar, today’s” 
dollar is worth 38 cents. If in 1975 we do not act together. 
as Canadians regardless of party, the 1946 dollar will be 
worth precisely nine cents 10 years from now. 


It seems to me that when we are experiencing this kind 
of trend, it affects not only the purchasing power but alsc 
the very fabric of society. It has a demoralizing effect 
especially on the majority of those who pay their taxes, 
and are law-abiding. There. are good people in our com: 
munities, wherever we may live. Inflation which goes) 
uncorrected affects our very social system. f 

This is a time when Canadians in every walk of life ang 
asking questions about the policy, and how that policy 
will affect them in their lives and work. The detailer 


( 
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legislation will be in this chamber in due course, depend- 
ing on the number of questions asked by the Opposition 
and Government members in committee in the other place. 
We shall then have an Opportunity of studying the bill. 


I shall attempt, in my brief remarks, to describe some of 
the main themes and purposes of the White Paper now 
under discussion. 


Since the benefits of restraint are long-term and the 
economic effects of non-restraint are relatively complicat- 
ed, the government feels that, first of all, Canadians must 
take a crash course in the economic facts of life, and, more 
specifically, that we have to do our best to understand not 
just the new policy but also the nature of the economic 
conditions which have brought that policy into being. 


Part of the task has to be an attempt to dispel myths and 
misconceptions about inflation and its origins. It is impor- 
tant above all to understand the potential of individuals to 
affect the issue and to comprehend the extent of the 
government’s capacity to control some of those limits 
spelled out in the White Paper, which all of us have read. 


Inflation, of course, is the result of not just one but 
many scattered and converging forces. Not all, or even 
‘nearly all, originate in Canada. Not all are within the 
capacity of the Government of Canada, or, indeed, the 
capacity of the individual provincial and municipal gov- 
ernments, to control by decree. Those critics who suggest 
that inflation is a domestic phenomenon which is within 
the capacity of any government to control are doing no 
service to the country at the present time by perpetuating 
that belief. That is economic and illogical mischief. 


Senator Flynn: Who said that? 


_ Senator Perrault: Some of the hurricane force of infla- 
tion in our time was originally generated by decisions and 
actions taken by sovereign governments in c‘her areas of 
the world, the raising of energy costs by the OPEC 
nations, for example, being one which produced spectacu- 
lar economic effects around the world. Certainly the 
OPEC action affected Canada. 

@ (1420) 


But there are other causes of inflation, including that of 
having to live in a finite, increasingly crowded world, and 
the absence of matching growth and productivity. The 
oressures of population and income growth have meant 
‘eal scarcities—scarcities which translate into higher 
orices at many points from the commodity markets to the 
‘etail cash registers. 


There are other influences which we can truthfully 
lefine as beyond our control now—that amount of infla- 
ion, for instance, resulting from earlier errors made in the 
'uman story. The piper must be paid for various kinds of 
teglect, and I cite as examples here the neglect of our 
vironment and the reckless waste of resources. 


Having accepted the reality that some of the forces are 
ot immediately manageable, we should also recognize 
fat some of the sources are controllable; that in many 
’spects we are in command of our destinies. One of the 
10st prominent of these alterable factors is that of human 
{titude itself. There is a portion of inflation which traces 
S origin, not to bad weather, crop failure, or foreign price 
‘Kes—we often cite these as some of the main reasons— 
it to the human mind, the inflationary psychology. There 


has been a substantial change in that human psychology 
in the past 12 or 14 months. 


Senator Flynn: Since July 1974, do you mean? 


Senator Perrault: Prior to the elections of 1972 and 1974. 
We could easily point to the drought in North Africa, the 
floods in the Soviet Union, and commodity scarcities 
throughout the world, and say that Canada, as a very 
major exporting and importing nation, could not be unaf- 
fected by price escalations caused by shortages. 


In recent months we have seen the phenomenon—and I 
think we must all admit this—of people wanting not only 
a catch-up in their wage packets to keep pace with the cost 
of living, but also a buffer against what they presume will 
be a disastrous inflation rate continuing into the future: 
they want protection against that possibility. This is 
where the psychological factor is of such critical impor- 
tance at the present time, and why it has assumed such 
major dimensions in recent months. When workers in any 
sector of the economy ask for 75 per cent increases, 50 per 
cent increases, or 30 per cent increases, without any refer- 
ence whatsoever to productivity, the gross national prod- 
uct, or the inflation rate, it simply means that govern- 
ments must act. Such demands indicate that we are on a 
disaster course, and I think we must all agree on that. It is 
not merely a matter of wage earners, hourly paid workers, 
asking too much; there are sins of omission and commis- 
sion in other parts of the economy. 


Economic well-being is ultimately the product of certain 
human qualities, the most important of which is confi- 
dence. I think it was President Roosevelt who, in the 
depth of the great depression, told his countrymen, ‘‘We 
have nothing to fear but fear itself.” That was in the 
Inauguration Address, I think, of 1932. At that moment in 
history, the economic manifestation of fear was inertia, a 
seizing up of the economic machine, and a descending 
spiral of economic vitality towards zero. In our time, the 
problem is not paralysis, as it was then, but runaway 
prices and a shrinking of the buying power of money. 
Here, too, fear is implicated—the old bogies of pessimism 
and apprehension, and decisions framed in these moods. 


We have undergone, in a sense, a sort of revolution of 
apocalyptic expectations about the future. Shocked by 
dramatic price increases, powerful elements of society in 
Canada and elsewhere reacted, not only to the real and 
current problems but to the dire predictions of the gloomi- 
est soothsayers. This response had its most serious initial 
effects in the actions of the largest and most powerful 
groups in our society, the largest companies and the pow- 
erful unions—the most powerful sectors in the economy— 
and the effect was transmitted, eventually, to all sectors. 


To put it simply, here, as in many other countries, the 
response seems to have been a self-defeating overkill. As 
one escalation followed the other, at a tempo and on a 
scale unmatched in living memory, the basis for confident 
planning and for reasonable restraint was removed. Socie- 
ty set out not only to catch up with the runaway horse but 
to leave it far behind. It has been, as I feel sure honourable 
senators will agree, most futile as an exercise, for these 
increases, unaccompanied by sufficient increase in pro- 
ductivity, have done nothing to improve our economic well 
being. 


In the process of trying to inflate ourselves out of 
inflation, we set the stage for real hardship. The gap 
between real productivity and money income has only 
widened, yet the illusion continues that if we speed up the 
printing presses and get more money out, and obtain 
higher wages, that is really the important thing when, 
after all, purchasing power is the only thing that really 
matters. 

Senator Flynn: Social Credit. 

Senator Perrault: The hot pursuit of prices by earnings 
leads not to a finish line, but to a circular unending course. 
Despite the mesmerizing quality of the figures—the 
double-digit measurements and the massive mark-ups— 
the chase has proved to be futile and self-destructive. In 
the wider context of international trade, this stampede 
psychology means we will eventually price ourselves out 
of the market, and Canada lives or dies by trade. 


We cannot have wage settlements in the forest industry 
of British Columbia, for example, which are now marked- 
ly higher than settlements in Washington and Oregon, and 
still compete for the same pulp and paper markets around 
the world. 


The factor of human motivation, the assurances of 
reward, has been fundamental to the operation of our 
economic system. The expectation that toil and enterprise 
will be enriching has been, without doubt, the extra 
ingredient which has made North American agriculture 
one of the best hopes of an overcrowded, hungry world. 
This aspiration of a better life in all aspects is the dynamo 
of Canadian progress. 

So, the specifications for the anti-inflation machinery 
that can do the job must include the preservation of the 
drive to produce—incentives for people in Canada to 
increase productivity to increase the gross national prod- 
uct, because social advances are only funded by 
productivity. 

We must construct a set of delicate brakes without 
damaging the motor. To respond to inflation, the govern- 
ment is in the process of designing a system that will 
make the necessary adjustments with the minimum 
amount of inhibition of our economic vigour. 


In practical terms, this means that we do not attempt to 
impose restraints on the economy by the application of 
guidelines or restraints of other kinds to every last work- 
shop and office. It means that we focus on the largest and 
most powerful elements, the prime centres of economic 
influence—big government, big business and big labour. 
The point of impact will thus be relatively localized. The 
policy will take hold at the top, curbing excess, creating 
gradually but surely the climate for restraint in these 
sectors of the economy. The government expects that these 
healthy influences, not overnight but in a reasonable 
period of time, will permeate the economy. 


As the White Paper points out, the selected number of 
powerful groups comprise the following: the federal gov- 
ernment and all of its employees; the 1,500 largest compa- 
nies in Canada, including every company in the construc- 
tion industry with more than 20 employees; all employees 
of these companies; all professional people—for example, 
physicians, dentists, lawyers, accountants, engineers, and, 
yes, the politicians; they are within the guidelines as well, 
as indeed they should be. 


{Senator Perrault.] 
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These will be immediate objects of attention, but other 
sectors will— 


Senator Phillips: And deputy ministers? 


Senator Perrault: Yes, the deputy ministers, too. As I 
say, these will be the immediate objects of attention, but 
other sectors will be expected to observe the guidelines. 


It is obvious that the setting and enforcement of guide- 
lines for prices and profits will be a much more complex 
job than the setting of guidelines for individual incomes. 
Because of this we will have to apply a greater proportion 
of our effort to price control than to wage control. 

I assure you, on behalf of the government, that it is our 
intention that all bases will be covered—employers and 
employed; wage-payers and wage-earners; government 
and non-government. Compliance will be monitored. 
Violators will be penalized. 

It is not the intention of the government, however, to 
hire a whole host, an army of gumshoes, to prod and probe 
into every section of Canada and to lean over every shoul- 
der. The emphasis is on achieving as much voluntary 
restraint as is possible, given the nature of the problem 
which we face. 

On this matter of price and profit guidelines, let me say 
that the philosophy here is identical to that applied to 
wages. In general, the purpose is to check all contributions 
to the inflationary firestorm, but we want to do so without 
removing the incentive for productivity, individual and 
corporate. I have met many groups in the past week, and 
the first question asked has been, “Does this mean that I 
cannot improve my position beyond $2,400 a year?” The 
answer is, “Yes, you can, if you get out and produce more, 
and can prove that you are producing more and are con- 
tributing to the economy of this country by working hard- 
er.” Anybody can make more than his established guide- 
lines, if he achieves a greater degree of productivity. 


As I said, all bases will be covered, compliance will be 
monitored and violators will be penalized. When the bill 
comes to this chamber, I am sure all honourable senators ~ 
will find the penalty sections of interest. 


The guidelines will prevent a firm from increasing ~ 
prices by more than it increases its costs. The intent is to 
prevent inflationary, panic-button, opportunistic 
increases. What we are saying is that business must | 
restrict its profit per unit, whether that unit is a ballpoint | 
pen or a bulldozer, to no more than the average unit profit 
it had been experiencing in the immediate past. The result 
will be a narrowing of percentage net profit margins - 
before taxes as costs increase. | 


The guidelines have been shaped so that they do not 
cripple the fledgling or fragile industry. They apply to 
firms with more than 500 employees, except in the case of 
construction firms for which the inclusion figure is to be 
20 employees. The guidelines will cover the federal gov- 
ernment, its crown corporations and its agencies. They — 
will also embrace participating provincial governments 
and, as I have said, professional groups. } 

I want to repeat that the talks in the past two days | 
between the government and the ministers of finance of | 
the various provinces have been constructive and produc- | 
tive. We will need the help of provincial governments in | 
making these guidelines work. Indeed, in many key. 
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aspects the guidelines literally cannot be applied without 
provincial cooperation. The provinces, for instance, have 
constitutional responsibility for rental and professional 
fees. Talks with provincial premiers indicate that we share 
an appreciation of the urgency of the situation, and of the 
need to work together to deal with it. 


Perhaps a special word should be said to the profession- 
al community covered by the guidelines. In the case of the 
professional community the objective is to get in the way 
of inflation, but not to get in the way of productivity. The 
guidelines seek to prevent professionals from raising their 

fees above prescribed limits, but they do not penalize 
extra productivity. A professional can earn more by 
increasing effort. This is the essence of the guideline 
philosophy right across the board. It applies with equal 
force to wage guidelines. 


As honourable senators are possibly aware, the initial 
ceiling on wage increases has been set at 10 per cent. Eight 
of these allowable 10 percentage points of income growth 

constitute an inflation shield for the income-earner. The 
‘shield will be about 6 per cent in the second year, and 4 
per cent in the third. They are to make up for ground lost 
as measured by the cost-price index which has been rising 
at an average rate of 8 per cent over the past two years. 
‘The additional 2 per cent is the individual Canadian’s 
‘share in Canada’s increased productivity. This, measured 
over the long term, has been growing at an annual rate of 2 
‘per cent. 


To freeze all wage-earners in their relative positions as 
‘of October 14, when the guideline policy came into effect, 
would be, in the view of the government, unjust. At that 
date some people were ahead of the game; some were far 
behind. Many were beneficiaries of wage settlements 
which had won them increases in excess of the increase in 
the actual cost of living; many others had not been so 
tortunate. So the guidelines have a plus and minus factor 
‘ouilt into them. For the gainers of the past two years that 
figure of 10 per cent can be lowered to a maximum of 2 
vercentage points. For those who had fallen behind there 
san be a maximum pickup of 2 percentage points, for a 
‘otal maximum increase of 12 per cent. In a sense this is a 
-atch-up clause. 


_ It has also been kept in mind that percentage systems 
tan, if used unintelligently, be unjust. The guideline per- 
ventage rules do not apply to increases of $600 or under. A 
‘600 increase, regardless of what percentage value it repre- 
‘ents, is within the guidelines. 


' Senator Asselin: Will this be changed? 


Senator Perrault: The question has been asked, “Will 
his be changed?” I want to say, as has been said by other 
pokesmen for the government, that the government is 
'ypen to useful and constructive ideas on this point and 
‘thers. There have been suggestions received from many 
\uarters to the effect that the $600 basic should be 
/ncreased. That matter is now being studied by the 
-overnment. 

, On the other hand, no one in any income bracket will be 

@rmitted an annual increase of more than $2,400. This 
ould apply even in cases where $2,400 represents consid- 
ably less than 10 per cent, or even 5 per cent, of annual 
(come. There again the ideas of honourable senators on 
‘}tese maximums and minimums will be very much wel- 


comed during the course of the discussion on the White 
Paper. The ideas presented in this house will certainly be 
brought to the attention of those in government respon- 
sible for reshaping parts of this program. 


No discussion or contemplation of problems of inflation 
could be considered adequate without consideration of the 
housing needs of Canadians. I want to announce to the 
Senate that the government plans major initiatives to 
increase the supply of housing, and to bring that increased 
supply within the reach of Canadians of moderate income. 
These measures will be announced shortly. In all the 
measures which are being taken, the government has pro- 
ceeded on the basis that the intention must be applied 
with a light touch and for as short a period as practical— 
no less than is needed to do the job, but no longer either. 


While there is a formal period established for this pro- 
gram—that is, until December 31, 1978—I want to assert 
that the government will endeavour to bring it to a termi- 
nation just as quickly as possible, and as soon as the 
problem has been brought satisfactorily under control. 

@ (1440) 


During its lifespan the Anti-Inflation Board will operate 
to the limit as a fast-moving and flexible organization. 
Procedures will be devised to make it into what has been 
described as a catalytic agency. The ability to work quick- 
ly is recognized as an essential characteristic. The restora- 
tion of confidence and the removal of uncertainty are the 
objectives, and uncertainty cannot be banished if deci- 
sions are left hanging. 

The question inevitably is asked, “Is it going to work?” 
Well, of course, there are prophets of doom in our society 
who say that nothing is going to work, and that we must 
let inflation run its course because any interference in the 
marketplace is doomed to disaster. 


Many people say that we are administering a very rough 
form of justice in trying to bring in at least a degree of 
leadership and of regulation, and to institute guidelines of 
this kind. They may describe it as a rough form of justice, 
but the rough injustice of inflation in recent months has 
been intolerable for the Canadian -people, especially those 
on low incomes. What we have to strive to do in the next 
few days is consider all of the good ideas that are coming 
from various sections of Canada and from the political 
parties, remove the inequities in so far as is humanly 
possible, and make this an equitable program. In order to 
succeed this program must be seen to be just, and it must 
be just in so far as it is possible for us to construct a just 
law. 


I believe, and I think most of us believe, that among 
Canadians there is a basic sense of fairness with respect to 
sharing the resources of our community. Every one, what- 
ever his income level or whatever his occupation, will 
recognize that we have a responsibility for restraining our 
demands on the economy. Those at the lower end of the 
income scale are in the least powerful position to pose 
demands of a major type on the economy, and they areina 
very difficult position from the standpoint of protecting 
their incomes in light of the inflation we have been 
experiencing. Therefore, what we are proposing to do by 
this particular White Paper, and the bill which will follow 
it, is go after the major concentrations of power—that is, 
those sections of the economy with big clout, and all of 
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those groups which have been seeking to draw from the 
economy more than would be reasonable in relation to the 
demands of the whole. 


If there are demands of this kind, the Anti-Inflation 
Board can seek to persuade those who are making the 
demands to moderate them, and seek to persuade them 
that if they do not do so the course of the law will have to 
be followed. In extreme cases, if there were still a refusal, 
there would be resort to other measures. The basic fact 
that has to be recognized—basic for the person for whom 
we have responsibility, namely, the little fellow at the 
lower end of the income scale—is that if the kind of people 
with clout, in order to get more, always seek high wage 
settlements and price increases, the less there will be 
available for the Canadian of modest income. 


We feel we have to seek this power to protect that 
particular group, which also includes retired persons, 
those on fixed incomes, and those who have jobs but are 
not organized. In other words, those at the lower end of 
the income scale are not, contrary to what has been said in 
some circles, the victims of this particular bill. They are 
the principal beneficiaries of the program, and as it 
unfolds in the days and weeks to come this will become 
obvious without any possibility of contradiction. 


I think there is a philosophical aspect to this program 
upon which we are embarked. I was in Russia last month, 
and for me it was a voyage of discovery upon which I 
intend to report to this chamber in more detail later. In 
speaking with representatives of the government of the 
Soviet Union I found they had a deep interest in the 
economy of North America. Our reception as a Canadian 
delegation was a magnificent one, but I remember one 
notable conversation in the course of which a member of 
the Presidium, with a great smile on his face, stated, “We 
want peaceful competition. Very frankly, we have a better 
economic system than you, and I think we can prove it.” 


There is something pretty fundamental about the chal- 
lenge facing this country and North America, and the 
Western World in general, today. There are nations in the 
West which are almost on the brink of dictatorship, and an 
overthrow of their democratic systems, because they have 
permitted their economies to get out of control. You know 
them and I know them. There has to be a determination on 
the part of the Canadian people and those who lead public 
opinion—people in this chamber and the other house, and 
those who serve at other levels of government—that we 
are not going to permit this kind of thing to happen in our 
society; that we are going to make our system of govern- 
ment, our free enterprise economic system and our parlia- 
mentary democracy, work. This is a pretty fundamental 
consideration. 


All too often these days we hear speeches the titles of 
which contain such questions as, “Is democracy govern- 
able?”, and “Can capitalism survive?” Ten years ago such 
questions would never have been raised. Today they are 
one of the reasons why the government has introduced a 


{Senator Perrault. ] 


policy of price and wage restraint. They are a measure of 
the doubt that exists in a social system threatened by 
world inflation—the most widespread major inflation in 
world history. 


We live in a country where we take freedom for granted. 
It is one of the richest countries in the world. It is a 
country with the resources to solve every problem but 
one—that of inflation—which really is not one problem 
but a complex of problems summed up in one dilemma: 
How do we control the energy of freedom before there is 
no freedom left to control? Other nations are now asking 
themselves this same question. 


A free society functions on belief in equality and justice, 
on support of law and order, on willingness to put the 
public interest first and last, but far from least, on faith 
that it will function. Today, however, the system is being 
racked by extremes of violence and apathy, spawning 
cynicism, illegality, disorder, self-interest and doubt. 


Our Canadian society is not exempt from these troubles. 
It is in a state of ferment. Everyone wants more rights. 
This translates, in almost every case, into demands on 
governments. There are demands by students to decide 
how they should be educated; demands by consumer 
groups to restrict the power of corporations, demands by 
environmentalists, minorities, women’s groups and all 
sorts of other groups; and there are demands for subsidies, 
loans, tax concessions, and welfare of all kinds. These are 
all legitimate demands, but they add up to insistence on 
more money being handed out at a time when the economy 
is giving us less. Perhaps we have been saying yes too 
often. The government is not exempt from this either, and 
everyone knows it. 


Every group knows that to take more means less for 
others, yet everyone acts as though restraint should be 
practised by someone else. Already we are seeing 
representations being made to the Anti-Inflation Board by 
some of the most powerful groups in the country saying, 
because of the nature of their work and the importance of 
the position they occupy in society, that they should be 
exempted. But they also say, ‘“‘We want to congratulate 
you for the policy of restraint you are imposing on the 
nation.” These representations are pouring in. 


As I say, it seems that everyone believes that restraint 
should be practised by someone else. I think we have to 
agree, at this particular time in our history, that restraint 
has to be practised right in this chamber and in the other 
place, and then we can perhaps go on from there and see 
everyone practise it. 


Our system depends on restraint. Its energy needs to be 
checked. All machines have limits, and when these are 
exceeded the machines self-destruct. Freedom 
restraint are opposite sides of the same coin, but lately 


freedom seems like a coin with one badly worn side. Bit by | 


bit our restraints are wearing away. 


and F 


Inflation is a symptom of lack of restraint. It is a _ 


symptom of an underlying illness. It is, however, more 
than a symptom; it is like cancer, where the cells flout the 
rules that govern the health of the organism. It begins as a 
symptom but it ends as a cause. 


j 
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The setting of these guidelines is only one part of our 
fight against inflation. Time does not permit me to discuss 
the fiscal and monetary policies that are being undertaken 
to ensure that economic growth and the progressive slow- 
ing of inflation are kept in phase. There will be some 
cynics, I am sure, in parts of the house, but I can only say 
that we will curb federal spending by holding down Public 
Service employment and reducing the federal payroll in 
most departments in the year ahead. The guideline of 1.5 
per cent has been established for those employees on the 
federal payroll, and I may say that a number of these 
employees will be associated with this program while 
others will be associated with the anti-crime program 
which will be announced very shortly. 


[Translation] 


If we refuse to yield to the inflation psychosis, if we 
submit willingly to the rules set out by the government 
without playing the game of cynics who suggest that the 
small always end up paying for the big, in short, if we all 
decide individually and collectively to stop living beyond 
our means, then we will have made an enormous step in 
the right direction. And Canada will be back on the road 
to economic health and social peace, both based on a fairer 
participation of all in the national wealth of this country. 
English] 

Before closing let me say that the imposition of restraint 
by government is, we hope, a temporary intervention. The 
Anti-Inflation Board is not intended to be a permanent 
feature of Canadian life. It is not in the interest of Canadi- 
ans that it should be. A lingering presence of this kind 
would be an admission that we had assigned the responsi- 
oility for restraint to government. But government in a 
Tree society should not, and cannot, be expected to do this 
job alone. What the new measures will provide is, we hope, 
1 breathing spell, a change of course away from certain 
lisaster, a rebuilding of the basis for confidence, and the 
e-creation of a climate for a rewarding and productive 
society. I think all of us can feel confident that Canadians 
n all parts of this country are going to cooperate to make 
his program a success. 


Senator Manning: Honourable senators, the Leader of 
he Government in his opening remarks indicated that a 
ubstantial consensus had been reached between the fed- 
ral government and provincial ministers of finance. I 
inderstand that at the same time the provincial ministers 
f labour were also engaged in talks with the federal 
Jepartment of Labour. Can we take it that a comparable 
Onsensus prevails in the field of labour as in the field of 
inance? 


Senator Perrault: At this time, honourable senators, I 
an only report that a substantial consensus has been 
eveloped in the conversations with provincial ministers 


of finance. That is not to say that there is absolute agree- 
ment or absolute assent on all points. Indeed, a number of 
good suggestions have been received from the provincial 
ministers, and these are now being considered as possible 
amendments to the general program. 


There have been a number of conversations with trade 
union leaders across Canada, and in due course we are 
hopeful of having the cooperation of that sector, which, of 
course, will be quite important. 


Senator Manning: Perhaps I did not make quite clear 
the point I was concerned about. I understand that there 
was a meeting with the provincial ministers of labour. I 
can appreciate that there were other discussions with 
heads of labour organizations, but it seems to me to be 
tremendously important, in view of the announced resist- 
ance to the program by a number of major labour unions, 
that the federal government should have the cooperation 
of the provincial departments of labour. My question was: 
Has there been a consensus in that field? 


Senator Perrault: I agree with the honourable senator 
that a consensus among provincial ministers of labour 
would be very useful. However, I am not yet in a position 
to report progress in that area. I shall undertake to obtain 
the information should it become available. 


Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, may I direct a 
question to the Leader of the Government in the Senate? 
In his remarks he stated that the dollar had declined since 
1946 to a value of 38 cents. I wonder if he could give us the 
amount of that decline since 1970-71. 


Senator Perrault: I am unable to give that figure, but I 
can undertake to attempt to obtain that information for 
the honourable senator. I do not have it with me now. 


On motion of Senator Phillips, debate adjourned. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITOR IN GALLERY 
HONOURABLE NORMAN A. MacKENZIE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I should 
like to welcome a distinguished visitor in the Senate 
gallery this afternoon, the former Senator Norman MacK- 
enzie. I extend to him our best wishes. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, may I also pay a 
brief tribute to the Honourable Norman MacKenzie. Not 
only is he a distinguished former member of this chamber, 
but he was a professor of mine when I was studying 
international law in university. I am delighted that he is 
in the gallery this afternoon. He is a great Canadian, who 
richly deserves the award from the Institute of Interna- 
tional Jurists which he is to receive this evening. We are 
delighted to have him here. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, October 28, at 8 
p.m. 
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Tuesday, October 28, 1975 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed ‘the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Lachance had 
been substituted for that of Mr. Daudlin, that the name of 
Mr. Daudlin had been substituted for that of Mr. Guay (St. 
Boniface), that the name of Mr. Orlikow had been sub- 
stituted for that of Mr. Brewin, and that the name of Mr. 
Stollery had been substituted for that of Mr. Lachance on 
the list of members appointed to serve on the Special Joint 
Committee on Immigration Policy. 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNORS SUPERANNUATION 
BILL 


FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-23, to provide for the payment of superannuation 
benefits to Lieutenant Governors. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Copies of Customs Convention on the International 
Transport of Goods under cover of TIR Carnets (with 
Protocol of Signature) (Amended text). Done at 
Geneva, January 15, 1975. Entered into force January 
7, 1960. Canada’s Instrument of Accession deposited 
November 26, 1974. Entered into force for Canada 
February 24, 1975. 


Copies of Convention on International Liability for 
Damage caused by Space Objects. Done at London, 
Moscow and Washington, March 29, 1972. In force 
September 1, 1972. Canada’s Instrument of Accession 
deposited February 20, 1975. In force for Canada Feb- 
ruary 20, 1975. 


Copies of Convention on the Prohibition of the 
Development, Production and Stockpiling of Bacterio- 
logical (Biological) Weapons and their Destruction. 
Done at London, Moscow and Washington, April 10, 
1972. Canada’s Instruments of Ratification deposited 


at London, Moscow and Washington, September 18, 
1972. Entered into force March 26, 1975. 


Copies of General Agreement on Technical Cooper- 
ation between the Government of Canada and the 
Government of Colombia. Done at Bogota, November 
17, 1972. Entered into force December 12, 1974. 


Copies of Agreement between the Government of 
Canada and the Government of the United States of 
America for promotion of safety on the Great Lakes 
by means of radio. Done at Ottawa, February 26, 1973. 
Instruments of Ratification exchanged at Washington, 
May 6, 1974. Entered into force May 6, 1975. 


Copies of Protocol relating to Refugee Seamen. 
Done at The Hague, June 12, 1973. Canada’s Instru- 
ment of Acceptance deposited January 9, 1975. In force 
for Canada February 10, 1975. 


Copies of Agreement on the Garp Atlantic Tropical 
Experiment (GATE) between the World Meteorologi- 
cal Organization, the Government of the Republic of 
Senegal and other Member States of the WMO par- 
ticipating in the experiment with related Protocol of 
execution. Agreement done at Geneva, June 27, 1973. 
Protocol done at Geneva, December 28, 1973. Agree- 
ment entered into force June 27, 1973. Protocol entered 
into force December 28, 1973. Agreement and Protocol 
entered into force for Canada June 18, 1974. 


Copies of Air Transport Agreement 
Ottawa, March 26, 1973. In force provisionally March 


26, 1973. In force definitively February 18, 1975. 


Copies of Agreement between Canada and the 
Kingdom of Denmark respecting Boundary Waters. 
Ottawa, December 17, 1973. Instruments of Ratifica- 
tion exchanged at Copenhagen, March 13, 1974. In 
force March 13, 1974. 


Copies of Notes exchanged between the Govern- 
ments of Canada and the Republic of Nicaragua to 
provide for the exchange of Third Party Communica- 
tions between amateur radio stations of Canada and 
Nicaragua. San José, Costa Rica and Managua, Nicara- 
gua, August 29 and December 20, 1973. In force Janu- 
ary 19, 1974. 


Copies of Notes exchanged between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the Government of the Federal 
Republic of Germany concerning the training of Bun- 
deswehr units in Canada (CFB Shilo). Ottawa, Janu- 
ary 23, 1974. In force January 23, 1974. With effect, 
from January 1, 1974. 


Copies of Notes exchanged between the Govern:; 
ment of Canada and the Government of Trinidad anc. 
Tobago, constituting an Agreement relating tc) 
Canadian investments in Trinidad and Tobagc 
insured by the Government of Canada through it: 


between | 
Canada and the Federal Republic of Germany. | 
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agent, the Export Development Corporation. Port of 
Spain, February 8, 1974. In force February 8, 1974. 


Copies of Notes exchanged between the Govern- 
ments of Canada and Honduras, constituting a recip- 
rocal amateur radio operating Agreement. San José, 
Costa Rica and Tegucigalpa, Honduras, November 20, 
1973 and February 27, 1974. In force March 14, 1974. 


Copies of Notes exchanged between the Govern- 
ments of Canada and Guyana, constituting an Agree- 
ment to provide for the exchange of Third Party 
Communications between amateur radio stations of 
Canada and Guyana. Georgetown, December 11, 1973 
and February 26, 1974. In force March 28, 1974. 


Copies of Agreement between the Government of 
Canada and the Government of France concerning 
Films and Film-Productions. Done at Ottawa, May 8, 
1974. In force June 7, 1974. 


Copies of Notes exchanged between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the Government of the Republic 
of Senegal, constituting an Agreement concerning the 
applicability to Canada of GARP, and related Protocol 
of Execution. Dakar, May 3 and June 18, 1974. Entered 
into force June 18, 1974. 


Copies of Development Co-operation Agreement be- 
tween the Government of Canada and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Honduras. Done at Tegucigal- 
pa, D.C., September 3, 1974. Instruments of 
Ratification exchanged at Tegucigalpa, February 18, 
1975. Entered into force February 18, 1975. 


Copies of Notes exchanged between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the Government of Barbados, 
constituting an Interim Air Transport Agreement. 
Bridgetown, November 20, 1974. In force November 20, 
1974. 


Copies of Notes exchanged between the Govern- 
ments of Canada and the United States of America, 
extending until June 30, 1976 the Project Skylab 
Agreement. Ottawa, September 30 and November 26, 
1974. In force November 26, 1974. 


Copies of Trade Agreement between the Govern- 
ments of Canada and the Republic of Afghanistan. 
Kabul, November 27, 1974. In force December 27, 1974. 


Copies of Notes exchanged between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the Government of the United 
States of America, extending until June 30, 1977 the 
Agreement concerning the operation of Mobile Seis- 
mic Observatories (Project Vela Uniform). Ottawa, 
August 14 and December 19, 1974. Entered into force 
December 19, 1974. With effect from July 1, 1974. 


Copies of Notes exchanged between the Govern- 
ments of Canada and the United Republic of Tan- 
zania, concerning liability for damages in connection 
with a Programme for Flight Training in Canada of 
Pilots of the Tanzania People’s Defence Force. Ottawa, 
December 19, 1974 and January 2, 1975. In force Janu- 
ary 2, 1975. 


Copies of Notes exchanged between the Govern- 
ments of Canada and the U.S.S.R. extending and 
amending the Agreement on Co-operation in Fisheries 
in the Northeastern Pacific Ocean off the coast of 
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Canada signed January 22, 1971, as amended. Moscow, 
January 24, 1975. In force February 19, 1975. 


Copies of Notes exchanged between the Govern- 
ments of Canada and the U.S.S.R. extending the 
Agreement on Provisional Rules of Navigation and 
Fisheries Safety in the Northeastern Pacific Ocean off 
the coast of Canada signed January 22, 1971. Moscow, 
January 24, 1975. In force April 15, 1975. 


Copies of Agreement between the Government of 
Canada and the Government of the Kingdom of 
Sweden concerning Defence Research, Development 
and Production (with Memorandum of Understand- 
ing). Done at Ottawa, February 3, 1975. Entered into 
force February 3, 1975. 


Copies of Agreement between the Government of 
Canada and the Revolutionary Government of the 
Republic of Cuba, establishing a Development Line of 
Credit for Cuba (with Memorandum of Understand- 
ing). Done at Havana, March 18, 1975. Entered into 
force March 18, 1975. 


Copies of Notes exchanged between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the Government of the United 
States of America, extending the Agreement concern- 
ing Joint Participation in the Augmentor Wing Flight 
Test Project of November 10, 1970. Ottawa, December 
5, 1974 and March 24, 1975. Entered into force March 
24, 1975. 


Copies of Agreement between Canada and the 
United States of America relating to the exchange of 
information on Weather Modification Activities. 
Washington, March 26, 1975. In force March 26, 1975. 


Copies of Notes exchanged between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the Government of Norway, 
amending the Agreement of July 15, 1971 concerning 
the conservation of seal stocks in the Northwest 
Atlantic. Ottawa, April 18 and 23, 1975. Entered into 
force April 23, 1975. With effect from March May, UG /43, 


Copies of Notes exchanged between the Govern- 
ment of Canada and the Government of the United 
States of America, extending to April 24, 1976 the 
Agreement on Reciprocal Fishing Privileges in certain 
areas off their coasts signed June 15, 1973. Ottawa, 
April 24, 1975. Entered into force April 24, 1975. 


Copies of Development Co-operation Agreement be- 
tween the Government of Canada and the Govern- 
ment of Jamaica. Done at Kingston, Jamaica, May 5, 
1975. Entered into force May 5, 1975. 


Copies of Agreement between the Government of 
Canada and the Government of the Republic of 
Ghana, concerning the training in Canada of Person- 
nel of the Armed Forces of Ghana. Accra, May 13, 
1975. In force May 13, 1975. 


Copies of Treaty on Extradition between Canada 
and the United States of America as amended by an 
exchange of Notes constituting a Treaty. Washington, 
December 3, 1971 and June 28 and July 9, 1974, 
respectively. 


Report of the International Development Research 
Centre, including its accounts and financial state- 
ments certified by the Auditor General, for the fiscal 
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year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 22 of 
the International Development Research Centre Act, 
Chapter 21 (1st Supplement), R.S.C., 1970. 


Report on the activities of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO) for the fiscal year 1974-75, pursu- 
ant to section 3 of the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations Act, Chapter F-26, R.S.C., 
1970. 


Report of the Roosevelt Campobello International 
Park Commission, together with its financial state- 
ments certified by the Auditor General, for the year 
ended December 31, 1974, pursuant to section 7 of the 
Roosevelt Campobello International Park Commission 
Act, Chapter 19, Statutes of Canada, 1964-65. 

Report on the administration of the Industrial 
Research and Development Incentives Act for the 


fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 
17 of the said Act, Chapter I-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of operations under the Foreign Investment 
Review Act for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, 
pursuant to section 30 of the said Act, Chapter 46, 
Statutes of Canada, 1973-74. 

Report of the National Museums of Canada, includ- 
ing accounts and financial statements certified by the 
Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1975, pursuant to section 22 of the National Museums 
Act, Chapter N-12, R.S.C., 1970. 


PRIVATE BILL 
CONTINENTAL BANK OF CANADA—FIRST READING 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) presented Bill S-30, to 
incorporate Continental Bank of Canada. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) moved that the bill be 
placed on the Orders of the Day for second reading on 
Thursday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 


SECOND REPORT OF SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE PRESENTED 
AND ADOPTED 


Senator Stanbury, on behalf of Senator Riel, Joint 
Chairman of the Special Joint Committee of the Senate 
and House of Commons on Immigration Policy, presented 
the following report: 

[Translation | 


Tuesday, October 28, 1975. 


The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and of 
the House of Commons on Immigration Policy has the 
honour to present its second report as follows: 


On March 3, 1975, and March 5, 1975, the House of 
Commons and the Senate, respectively, adopted a 
joint resolution which empowered your committee to 
consider the Green Paper on Immigration Policy 
tabled by the Minister of Manpower and Immigration 
in the House of Commons on February 3, 1975, and 
tabled by the Leader of the Government in the Senate 
on February 4, 1975. 


{Senator Perrault. ] 


Your committee is of the opinion that it will be 
unable to complete its inquiry within the time pre- 
scribed by its Order of Reference as amended on June 
4, 1975. Your committee recommends therefore that 
the date of submission of its report be extended until 
November 14, 1975. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Maurice Riel, 
Joint Chairman. 
( 


[English | 
The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Stanbury: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 44(1)(e), I move that 
this report be adopted now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, the house 
has heard the motion. Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Stanbury: Honourable senators, this report 
might be worthy of a short explanation. The Special Joint 
Committee of the Senate and House of Commons on Immi- 
gration Policy is well along in the preparation of its 
report, but has come to the conclusion that it will need ar 
additional two weeks to complete it. Therefore, thé 
request is made for an extension of the time for submis: 
sion of the report to November 14, 1975, instead of Octouas 
31) 1975: : 


Senator Flynn: A late report is better than none. 
Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


COMMITTEES 


CHANGE IN MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Macdonald, with leave of the Senate and not; 
withstanding rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Fourniel . 
(Madawaska-Restigouche) be substituted for that 0 | 
the Honourable Senator Yuzyk on the list of senator 
serving on the Special Senate Committee on th 
Clerestory of the Senate Chamber. [ 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is ther 
unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


Senator Macdonald, with leave of the Senate and not — 
withstanding rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Smit’ | 
(Colchester) be added to the list of senators servin 
on the Standing Senate Committee on Nationé 
Finance and the Standing Senate Committee 0 
Transport and Communications. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is shed 
unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Motion agreed to. 
Senator MacDonald, with leave of the Senate and no 
withstanding rule 45(1((i), moved: { 
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That the name of the Honourable Senator Smith 
(Colchester) be substituted for that of the Honourable 
Senator Quart on the list of senators serving on the 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is there 
unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 
@ (2010) 


Senator Petten, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(i), moved: 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Deschate- 
lets be removed from the list of senators serving on 
the Special Senate Committee on the Clerestory of the 
Senate Chamber, the Standing Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and the Standing Committee on Inter- 
nal Economy, Budgets and Administration. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is there 
unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
An Hon. Senator: Explain. 


Senator Deschatelets: I would ask the sponsor of this 
motion to give the explanation. 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, the reason is that 
Senator Deschatelets is now on two special joint commit- 
tees of the Senate and the House of Commons and time 
Joes not permit him to attend the other three committees. 


Motion agreed to. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


PROPOSED SALE OF CANDU REACTORS TO ARGENTINA AND 
KOREA—QUESTION 


Senator Forsey: I have a question for the Leader of the 
xsovernment, which he may prefer to take as notice, 
Uthough in view of his encyclopaedic knowledge of public 
iffairs I have some hope that he may be able to answer it 
mmediately. 


What is the present state of negotiations with Argen- 
ina, in the first place, and the Republic of Korea, in the 
econd, in the matter of sales of CANDU reactors to those 
ountries? 

Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the reply to that 


uestion is not immediately in my encyclopaedia. I must 
ake it as notice. 


Senator Flynn: Surprising. 


PRIVATE BILL 
EASTERN CANADA SAVINGS AND LOAN COMPANY AND 


CENTRAL & NOVA SCOTIA TRUST COMPANY—SECOND 
READING 


Hon. Augustus Irvine Barrow moved the second read- 
ig of Bill S-29, to enable The Eastern Canada Savings and 
oan Company and Central & Nova Scotia Trust Com- 
any to amalgamate. 


He said: Honourable senators, before speaking to this 
bill, perhaps you will allow me a moment, as a relatively 
new member of this august body, to say how delighted I 
am to welcome our newest senator who comes from my 
province, Nova Scotia—Senator G. I. Smith. I know there 
will be many others who will dwell with eloquence on his 
long career in both public and private life, and on his 
many accomplishments, but none will be more sincere in 
saying that the addition of Senator Smith to this chamber 
is a most fitting recognition of his demonstrated abilities 
as soldier, lawyer, politician and citizen of his native 
province. I extend to him a most hearty welcome. 


Honourable senators, the bill before you concerns two 
well-known financial institutions in the Atlantic prov- 
inces, of relatively the same size in assets under adminis- 
tration and shareholders’ equity and earnings. One carries 
on business as a loan company, the other as a trust com- 
pany. I should like to give the house a short resumé of 
each company. 


The Eastern Canada Savings and Loan Company was 
established in 1887 and was incorporated under a special 
act of Parliament in 1914. It is a loan company subject to 
the Loan Companies Act. It maintains a head office in 
Halifax and 11 branches throughout the Atlantic prov- 
inces. Its shares are listed on the Toronto and Montreal 
stock exchanges. 


The following information was compiled as of December 
31, 1974: Assets, $368,817,000; shareholders’ equity, $18,293, - 
000; net income for 1974, $2,185,000: number of sharehold- 
ers, 2,213; number of employees, 152; percentage of shares 
held by residents of Canada, 98.3. 


The Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company was formed 
under the Trust Companies Act on January 1, 1974, by the 
amalgamation of The Central Trust Company of Canada 
and The Nova Scotia Trust Company. The trust company 
maintains a head office in Halifax, and an executive office 
in Moncton. In addition, it has 23 branches throughout the 
Atlantic provinces. Its shares are not listed on a stock 
exchange, but are actively traded over the counter. 


The following information respecting this company was 
compiled as of December 31, 1974: Assets, $378,727,306; 
shareholders’ equity, $19,096,090: net income for 1974, 
$1,860,087; number -of shareholders, 1,008; number of 
employees, including real estate agents, 447: percentage of 
shares held by residents of Canada, 99.8. 


In other words, both companies are of approximately the 
same size, and they operate in the Atlantic region. For 
some time, talks of amalgamation have taken place. How- 
ever, there is an anomaly in that there is no readily 
available machinery for the amalgamation of a trust com- 
pany and a loan company. 


The Loan Companies Act permits the amalgamation of 
two loan companies; the Trust Companies Act permits the 
amalgamation of two trust companies. Neither act permits 
the amalgamation of a loan company and a trust company. 
If the Eastern Canada Savings and Loan Company and 
Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company are to amalgamate, 
a private act of Parliament is required. These circum- 
stances are set out in the preamble to the bill. 


The provisions of the bill may be summarized as follows: 
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1. The bill permits the amalgamation of the two compa- 
nies but does not require them to amalgamate—that is, it 
is permissive, and not mandatory. 

2. If the two companies are to amalgamate, they must 
enter into an amalgamation agreement. For the purposes 
of the agreement Eastern is to be considered a trust com- 
pany. The agreement must set out all of those matters 
which the Trust Companies Act requires two trust compa- 
nies to agree upon if they enter into an amalgamation 
agreement. 

3. The only major technical difficulty in amalgamating a 
trust company and a loan company is that a trust company 
is not permitted to issue debentures. Instead, it issues 
what are known as guaranteed investment certificates. On 
the other hand, a loan company may issue debentures but 
it may not issue guaranteed investment certificates. At the 
time of amalgamation, if this is decided upon, Eastern will 
have debentures outstanding and Central & Nova Scotia 
will have guaranteed investment certificates outstanding. 
This difficulty is resolved by clause 4 of the bill which 
provides, in effect, as follows: 


(a) the new company will have one guarantee fund; 


(b) the liabilities of the guarantee fund will be the 
guaranteed investment certificates and deposits of Central 
& Nova Scotia at the time of amalgamation, plus the 
debentures and deposits of Eastern at the time of 
amalgamation; 


(c) the assets of the guarantee fund will consist of the 
qualified investments of Central & Nova Scotia Trust at 
the time of amalgamation, plus qualified investments at 
least equal to the debentures and other deposits of Eastern 
at the time of amalgamation. 


I understand this procedure has been approved by the 
Superintendent of Insurance, as well as the Inspector 
General of Banks. 


Some of the advantages which would be achieved by the 
amalgamation of these two companies are as follows: 


(1) Each company carries on its business within the 
Atlantic provinces. Both wish to expand. Such an expan- 
sion would be more likely to succeed if it were supported 
by the financial resources of the two companies rather 
than if each company endeavoured to achieve this expan- 
sion separately. 


(2) The operation of the two companies overlap in a 
number of localities. By combining their operations in 
these areas, the amalgamated company will be able to 
achieve worthwhile cost savings and provide a higher 
level of service to their customers. 


(3) By combining and re-organizing the head office and 
regional office staffs of the two companies, a higher 
degree of efficiency and improved customer service will be 
achieved. 

@ (2020) 

(4) The companies anticipate that the financial strength 
and stature of the new company will assist it in raising the 
additional share capital, and in the sale of guaranteed 
investment certificates, in the years ahead to permit it to 
grow with the economy. 


(5) The Loan Companies Act limits the business opera- 
tions in which Eastern can engage to borrowing and lend- 
ing money. It is not permitted to exercise trust functions. 


{Senator Barrow] 


This limitation impairs the capacity of Eastern to compete 
in certain fields with trust companies, although both loan 
companies and trust companies operate in the same finan- 
cial markets. 


(6) The amalgamated company will be in a stronger 
position than Eastern or Central & Nova Scotia separately 
to withstand the erosion of its competitive position vis-a- 
vis the national trust companies and particularly the char- 
tered banks that carry on business in the Atlantic regions. 


Meetings of the shareholders of both companies were 
held on September 4 and 5 of this year, and they have 
approved the proposal to seek this enabling legislation. 


There are undoubtedly questions which some honour- 
able senators will wish to raise concerning this bill and it 
is my intention, therefore, if the bill is given second 
reading, to ask that it be referred to the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce at which 
time both companies are prepared to have their officials 
available to answer questions. 


Senator Walker: Honourable senators, if this new 
hybrid company is formed, will it have any powers which 
a trust company at the present time does not have? 


Senator Barrow: No. 
Senator Perrault: It will not. 


Senator Walker: Thank you. 
Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


Senator Barrow moved that the bill be referred to the | 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and | 
Commerce. 


Motion agreed to. 


COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND AND TO REPEAL—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, October 22, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Cook for second reading 
of Bill C-2, to amend the Combines Investigation Act and © 
the Bank Act and to repeal an Act to amend an Act to | 
amend the Combines Investigation Act and the Criminal 
Code. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, before I 
address myself directly to the bill, I would like to say a 
word about Senator Godfrey’s declaration last week. He 
said, prior to Senator Cook’s introduction of this bill, that © 
he would not participate in this debate nor in any of the © 
votes or discussions in committee arising from it. The 
reason he gave was, and I quote his words: “I was active in 
the preparation of briefs, on behalf of clients of my firm, © 
addressed to the minister concerned.” He said that that 
was before he was appointed to the Senate. I have nothing | 
but respect for Senator Godfrey’s opinion but I would , 
suggest that he should not want to impose on others his 
criteria as to what constitutes a conflict of interest. 

I suggest to him that because one has taken an interest) 
on behalf of clients at some time or other, in some particu-| 
lar piece of legislation, that is no reason why he cannot, 
now give an opinion; why he should now feel he is forbid-" 
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den from expressing his views. It would be very difficult 
for the Senate to operate if this were the case. Such an 
attitude would compel a person, the minute he was 
appointed to the Senate, to devote himself exclusively to 
the Senate and abandon all other interests. For instance, 
as a lawyer I happen to be what you would call a general 
practitioner. I have never had any special occasion to 
concern myself with combines, but it is not unlikely that 
some of the partners in my firm have. Well, if I were 
bound by the criteria suggested by Senator Godfrey, I 
would not be entitled to discuss any kind of legislation 
here at all because I or my partners have touched on 
practically every field of law. The same thing would apply 
to other members of the Senate interested in particular 
fields such as agriculture, labour relations, and so on. If all 
the expertise we have in the Senate could not be put to 
use, of what use then would the Senate be? Senator God- 
frey most certainly should act according to the dictates of 
his conscience, but I would not want his attitude to 
become binding on any of the rest of us. 


In any event, since the Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs is presently studying the Green 
Paper on Members of Parliament and their Conflict of 
Interest, I would suggest that this particular case be dis- 
cussed in that committee and that we have a ruling as to 
the validity of the attitude taken by Senator Godfrey in 
this respect. 


With regard to my own position, I have no hesitation in 
saying that I do not consider myself in any way involved 
in a conflict of interest in dealing with various kinds of 
legislation simply because I happen to be a lawyer and 
occasionally must deal with such legislation in defending 
the interests of my clients. 


Having said all that, I come now to the bill. Bill C-2 has 
had a long history. It is undoubtedly an important piece of 
legislation, which requires the concentrated attention of 
the Senate. The present bill has been under discussion and 
in preparation for over eight years, but, in fact, the first 
overt step taken goes back to July of 1969 when the 
Economic Council of Canada issued its interim report on 
competition policy. The government never asked for a 
subsequent or additional report after that first and last 
report of the Economic Council. However, in June 1971, 
the government presented Bill C-256 entitled “The Compe- 
tition Act,” based on the Economic Council’s report. Bill 
C-256 contained a number of consumer-protection fea- 
tures. It would have created new criminal offences and 
would have granted an appointed tribunal the power to 
regulate many types of business operations, such as merg- 
ers, vertical integration and specialization. That bill gave 
Tise to much opposition, however, and, as a result, in 1973 
the government decided to drop it and, instead, to present 
its competition legislation in two stages. Stage one was to 
contain the consumer features; it would have given an 
appointed commission legal power to rule on the appropri- 
ateness of certain business trade practices. Stage two was 
to contain the more contentious legal framework for activ- 
ity among business and was to be presented at a later date. 
_ Thus, in November of 1973, stage one was introduced as 
3ill C-227; but that bill died on the Order Paper. In March 
jf 1974, stage one was reintroduced as Bill C-7, but died 
vith the dissolution on May 8, 1974. 


| 


In October of last year, stage one was again reintro- 
duced, this time as Bill C-2. So Bill C-2, which is before us 
now, is essentially the original Bill C-227. It has survived 
procedural delays, debate, representations and politicking, 
and it arrives before us not dramatically different from 
what it was three years ago. 


The approach used in Bill C-2 is essentially the same as 
that used in C-227. The bill makes a number of amend- 
ments to the Combines Investigation Act while retaining 
all the act’s basic machinery. Numerous consumer protec- 
tion measures are proposed. With respect to competition 
policy, the bill attempts to strengthen the legislation in 
certain areas where a high degree of consensus has devel- 
oped. The Restrictive Trade Practices Commission is 
authorized to review and make corrective orders in the 
case of certain situations which, it is generally agreed, 
need careful supervision and yet in all cases do not require 
such supervision. 


@ (2030) 


The three main features of Bill C-2 have been pointed 
out by Senator Cook in his very able, and I would add, 
cautious presentation, for which we are indebted to him. 


These three main features are: 


1. The extension of the Combines Investigation Act to 
service industries which, with but a few exceptions, are 
not at present covered. 


2. The strengthening of provisions which deal with mis- 
leading advertising and providing new protection to con- 
sumers against other unfair and dishonest selling 
practices. 


3. Granting the Restrictive Trade Practices Commission 
the power to review certain trade practices which in some 
circumstances are perfectly legitimate but which in other 
circumstances have serious adverse effects on competition, 
such practices being: 


(i) refusal to deal; 


(ii) consignment selling when used to thwart the price 
maintenance ban; 


(ili) exclusive dealings; 
(iv) tied selling; 
(v) market restrictions; and 


(vi) implementation in Canada of foreign judgments, 
laws and directives. 


In a nutshell, the idea behind this bill is to provide 
protection to the consumer from some of the shady prac- 
tices indulged in by big, intermediate-sized, and small 
businesses alike. Big business is not always worse than 
small business. I know from my own experience that small 
business ventures have often been more financially 
rewarding to those involved than would have been big 
business ventures. 


Senator Asselin: Hear, hear! 


Senator Flynn: We are out to put a halt to practices 
which take advantage of the consumer and use his lack of 
knowledge and sophistication in an effort to make him the 
economic victim of a system which at times is unfairly 
weighted against him. We also want to put an end to 
practices which limit competition, thus cutting down on 
opportunities for the consumer to benefit as he seeks to 
get more for his consumer dollar. 
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As we go about doing all of these laudable things, 
however, we must bear in mind a few interesting and 
important points. The free enterprise system as it is today 
allows for millions of sale transactions to be carried on 
annually without the hindrance of direct government 
regulation or control. The method of purchase and the 
purchase price are the result of agreements between 
individuals to exchange earnings for goods or services. 


When the market is allowed to operate freely, suppliers 
compete for the consumer’s business. In this way, all the 
products needed, of the proper quality and at the best 
possible price, are provided. There are, however, aberra- 
tions of the free market. At times attempts are made to 
control competition artificially. There are forms of adver- 
tising which not only border on fraud but are undoubtedly 
fraud. These practices we want to see stopped, but we 
must also be very careful. Senator Cook warned us not to 
go too far. He said we should not make the legislation so 
stringent as to deny those only suspected of transgressing 
it the opportunity of establishing their innocence. 


There is also another danger. There has existed for some 
years in North America an economic power syndrone. The 
attitude has developed that profits are bad, and that 
anyone who works towards making them is an obvious 
enemy of the rest of us. Governments wishing to pander to 
this particular cynical outlook have taken to looking upon 
the business community with less-than-veiled suspicion, 
and we should therefore be careful of what we are doing 
here, since unnecessary government interference with the 
system may eventually work to our great disadvantage. 


It is all very well to want to root out fraud, and it is fine 
to render impossible the forceful institution of unnatural 
monopolies; but we owe it to ourselves to be careful. The 
business community cannot be said to be flourishing these 
days. Profits are not what those dedicated to statist 
philosophies of government would have us believe. These 
are lean years for the honest, fair-dealing businessman. 
These people have suffered as much as anybody from the 
general economic chaos attributable to uncontrolled infla- 
tion and deepening recession. I do not say this because I 
want to see us give those who are victimizing the consum- 
er a free ride. I want the clamps put on them. But I do not 
want to see us straitjacket all businessmen in order to get 
at those who deal with the consumer in an unscrupulous 
fashion. This bill vastly extends the scope of the federal 
government’s authority over business practices which can 
in any way be looked upon as not in the consumers’ 
interest. 


To summarize the contents of the bill I would say that it 
contains a series of propositions against particular trade 
practices harmful to the interests of the consumer. One 
example is misleading advertising. If you were to read the 
section pertaining to it, you would be tempted to say that 
if the bill had been in force during last year’s election the 
attitude of the Liberal Party would have been judged an 
offence under this legislation. 


Other prohibitions contained in the bill against harmful 
trade practices are against misleading warranties, pyra- 
mid selling, referral selling, bait and switch selling, and 
selling at higher than advertised prices. The Restrictive 
Trade Practices Commission will have a lot of power to 
prosecute and especially to issue orders to do certain 


{Senator Flynn. ] 


things when there is an obvious infraction of the rules 
established by the bill. 


As Senator Cook has indicated, this bill is not entirely, 
as far as the Senate is concerned, a new piece of legisla- 
tion. The Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade 
and Commerce has considered this bill in advance of its 
coming to us, and I think as many as 19 meetings have 
been held by the committee. We listened to witnesses and 
representations from all sections of society. The business 
world was represented, and, if memory serves me right, 
the labour world as well. 


The committee issued two reports. The main report 
made several representations, and in addition there was 
an interim report. Following these reports, and following 
representations made not only before the Senate commit- 
tee but also before the committee of the House of Com- 
mons, the minister agreed to make several amendments 
which were incorporated in the bill in the other place 
before it came to us. As a result, I would say that the bill is 
quite different from what it was at the beginning, 
although, I hasten to add, many items of importance 
remain for us yet to consider. I think the job of the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Com- 
merce, to which I hope this bill will be referred, would 
now be to consider how the amendments made by the 
minister, or, at least, made in the other place, stack up 
against the suggestions made by the Senate committee. 


@ (2040) 


There are, however, two items in particular about which 

I want to say a few words. These items were not dealt with 

by the minister or by the House of Commons. To this end I 

would like to refer now to the interim report which we 

issued on March 18, 1975. They deal mainly, in my view, 

with constitutional problems. I quote from the report at 
page 33:7 where it says: 

Several of the new provisions which Bill C-2 would 

enact may rest on questionable constitutional ground. 

Reference is made particularly (1) to the provision 


(new s.31.1) which would give to a person who has | 


suffered loss or damage a civil right of action to 
recover damages for breach of any of the statutory 
offences under the Act or for failure to comply with 
an order of the Commission and (2) to the “civil 
jurisdiction” (new Part IV.1) given to the Commis- 


sion which, in effect, enables it to look into a specific } 


set of facts under very broad legal criteria and make 
an order affecting one or more named suppliers. 
Then it goes on to say this: 

Speaking of the civil damages provision, the 
explanatory booklet “Proposals for a New Competi- 
tion Policy for Canada” published by the Department 
of Consumer and Corporate Affairs— 

And I think that was in 1973 or before. 


—says as follows at p. 67: 


While the constitutionality of new section 31.1 may } 


be challenged as relating to property and civil rights | 


or matters of a local or private nature which, under 
section 92 of the B.N.A. Act, are within provincial 
rather than federal, jurisdiction, it is nevertheless 
hoped that the section will be upheld* as a matter 
ancillary to the criminal law, or relating to trade 
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and commerce, and therefore within federal juris- 
diction under section 91 of that Act. 


*In a later edition of the booklet, this phrase was 
changed to read “it is considered that the section is 
supportable’”’. 


Now, there is one comment about the right to claim civil 
damages under this legislation at the bottom of page 33:7 
which reads as follows: 

The Bill would provide that a person aggrieved by a 
breach of the provisions of the Act by another person 
would have a right of action in the civil courts for the 
damages suffered as a result of such breach. While the 
position may be different under the civil law of 
Quebec, the leading jurisprudence under the common 
law leaves considerable doubt as to whether a party 
has such a right of action on the theory that the only 
sanctions intended are those provided in the Act 
itself, namely, fines and imprisonment. Thus, for the 
common law provinces at least, a statutorily created 
right would be required in order to ensure the right to 
claim damages. 

Well, the first thing I want to say about this right is that 
to me it is entirely within the competence of the provinces 
and really has no place in this kind of legislation. This is 
quite obvious, since even the booklet reciting the princi- 
ples or the objectives of the bill expressed doubts concern- 
ing this matter. I do not see how one could say that it is 
ancillary to the problem of the criminal law involved in 
the competition legislation that you would have a civil 
right if, under that pretext, all you are doing is to encroach 
upon civil and property rights which are properly the 
jurisdiction of the province. “Ancillary” means it is entire- 
ly necessary and not accessory to the legislation. This may 
be accessory; it may be useful, but it is certainly not 
necessary to go into that in the federal Parliament. 

As is mentioned in the report, I think, in Quebec, if you 
contravene any kind of legislation, then this generates a 
right of action. But if it is not the same case in the other 
provinces under the common law system, then I would say 
it should be the responsibility of the provincial legisla- 
tures to bring in corrective measures. It is not because of 
the failure of the provincial legislatures to legislate in this 
restricted, exclusive field falling within their competence 
that the federal Parliament automatically acquires a right 
to intervene. I would say that it has too often been the 
case that the federal government, supported, of course, by 
Parliament—but that is another problem—has entered 
into a field reserved by the BNA Act to provincial legisla- 
tures. I dislike this practice, although I agree that anybody 
who suffers damages because someone else has contrav- 
ened the legislation which we are asked to enact should 
have a civil recourse for damages resulting therefrom. But 
for the federal government to enter a field of provincial 
jurisdiction in this way is a practice too frequently 
indulged in. 

I suggest to the Senate that we should protest vehe- 
mently against this kind of intrusion. I say this because 
there is a related problem created by the fact that not only 
does the legislation provide for this civil remedy, but it 
also gives jurisdiction to the Federal Court to hear anyone 
who wants to take action under the right given by the 
legislation to claim damages. The act says you may do it 
before the Federal Court. Herein lies another constitution- 


al problem. As the report indicates, it is of even more 
doubtful constitutional validity to give this right to the 
Federal Court. Therefore, by doing so, I suggest, we are 
simply adding to the confusion. If anybody starts an 
action before the Federal Court to claim damages for 
violation of the combines legislation, then one may be 
dragged into a debate on constitutional validity that may 
take five or six years to resolve. Nobody will even know 
for sure whether they are really right in going before the 
Federal Court. 

So, honourable senators, I suggest that this problem of a 
civil remedy provided in federal legislation is a very real 
and important problem. Dealing again with the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Court, I should like to quote from page 
33:12 of the report, where it says: 

The Act provides that prosecutions shall be brought 
in the ordinary criminal courts in the provinces but 
that, with the consent of the accused, most offences 
may be prosecuted in the Federal Court—Trial 
Division. 

And here we are dealing with criminal prosecutions. 

Bill C-2 would amend the relevant provisions so 
that a prosecution could be brought against a corpora- 
tion in the Federal Court—Trial Division—without 
obtaining its consent. A prosecution against an 
individual in that court would still require his 
consent. 

This is of doubtful constitutional validity since, 
although Parliament has jurisdiction in relation to 
criminal law, the provinces have jurisdiction in rela- 
tion to the administration of justice and the creation 
of criminal courts. Doubtless this was the reason for 
making the jurisdiction of the Federal Court under 
the Act conditional upon the accused’s consent. 


That is, of course, if he is an individual. But if the accused 
is a corporation, then it can be brought before the Federal 
Court, and there again you have the opportunity for a case 
which could create uncertainty, confusion and possibly 
legal chaos. 

@ (2050) 


I do not understand why the federal Parliament or, I 
should say, the administration, are not more careful about 
these matters. They seem to say, “Well, let’s see how it 
goes.” Someone has had the bright idea that it would be 
simpler if we did not have to deal with the provinces, and 
everybody is happy with that. However, as long as they 
are there and have constitutional authority in certain 
areas, we must respect the provinces. 


These two items especially are a serious problem for the 
Senate to consider at this time. The committee should look 
into them very closely. It should also review those other 
matters on which the committee made recommendations 
and with respect to which, judging from the other place’s 
amendments, nothing much was done. 

I repeat, let us consider seriously these two constitution- 
al points raised. Unless they are solved they will only 
create problems and prevent us from achieving the main 
objectives of this legislation which are to protect the 
consumer and real competition in Canada. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
Hon. Eric Cook: Honourable senators— 
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The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I wish to 
inform the Senate that if the Honourable Senator Cook 
speaks now his speech will have the effect of closing the 
debate on the motion for second reading of this bill. 


Senator Cook: Honourable senators, I am sure we all 
wish to thank Senator Flynn for his most exhaustive and 
helpful address. I do not believe that there is anything I 
can add at this stage. As I have already said, this bill calls 
for very careful study in committee, rather than general 
debate on the floor of the chamber, a view which I believe 
to be shared by Senator Flynn. Therefore, I intend to 
move, should the bill receive second reading, that it be 
referred to the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read a third time? 


Senator Cook moved that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE CANADIAN ECONOMY 
ATTACK ON INFLATION—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, October 23, the 
debate on the inquiry of Senator Perrault calling the 
attention of the Senate to the White Paper entitled: 
“Attack on Inflation—a program of national action,” to- 
gether with a booklet giving the highlights of the govern- 
ment’s anti-inflation program, both dated October 14, 1975, 
tabled in the Senate on Tuesday, October 21, 1975. 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, tradition- 
ally, Canadians have enjoyed turkey on Thanksgiving. 
This year Prime Minister Trudeau served a different fowl. 
He ate crow, and the right honourable gentleman must 
have been rather hungry because he ate a generous 
portion. 

I am sure that Senator Perrault would have preferred 
B.C. salmon rather than the cold crow leftovers he served 
us last Thursday. The honourable gentleman did a com- 
mendable job in what must have been a most difficult task 
for him. He was very active in spreading the propaganda 
against the Progressive Conservative platform during the 
last election, and his words must have been coming back 
to haunt him as he spoke on Thursday. No doubt this 
contributed to the great effort he put into his speech. At 
times he had all the enthusiasm of a drummer at a rock 
festival, and at others he changed his tone to that of a 
player in a Shakespearian tragedy. When he resumed his 
seat I thought he resembled the perfect advertisement for 
Alka-Seltzer. I am sure I heard him say, “I can’t believe I 
ate all that crow.” 


The Leader of the Government in the Senate found a 
general consensus in support of the proposed policy. The 
former Minister of Finance, Mr. Turner, could not obtain 
such a consensus. On Friday evening last the Prime Minis- 
ter stated in Toronto that his selling trip was starting 

{Senator Cook.] 


slowly and he certainly needed more on the bandwagon. 
Also on Friday evening, at the end of a two-day conference 
between the federal Minister of Finance and the provin- 
cial Ministers of Finance and Ministers of Labour, one of 
the western delegates stated that he was going home 
disillusioned because the federal government did not 
know what it was doing. This was no surprise to me; the 
only surprise was that there was such a person left in 
western Canada who would believe that this government 
knew what it was doing. 


Honourable senators will forgive me if I mention that 
the Progressive Conservative leader, a fellow-Maritimer, 
in the last election followed the course he thought best for 
Canada, although it did prove unpopular at the polls. The 
so-called White Paper or, as some term it, the whitewash, 
emphasizes the evils of inflation. 


Senator Perrault: Hear, hear. 


Senator Phillips: Yet the document, Attack On Inflation, 
accepts the fact that it already exists to an intolerable 
extent. It accepts this situation, and merely attempts to 
slow down the destructive effects of inflation. We have 
experienced 50 per cent inflation during the last five 
years. Is this to remain a built-in feature of our economy? 
Is there provision for any rollback or correction in the 
existing inequities? I can find none in the White Paper. 


The first step mentioned by the Leader of the Govern- 
ment in the Senate is a crash course for Canadians in the 
economic facts of life, the economic conditions which 
brought about our high rate of inflation. I suggest, honour- 
able senators, that we are starting at the wrong end of the 
spectrum. The Prime Minister and the members of his 
Cabinet and, especially, those hundred or so advisers in 
the Prime Minister’s office, are those who should receive 
the first crash course in the economic facts of life. Let us 
close Parliament for a month and send the whole lot of 
them off to Meach Lake for a month in the hope that they 
can find a solution. 


Part of that course should include a review of the warn- 
ings issued by the Parliament of Canada with respect to 
inflation. Senator Everett and the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on National Finance several years ago issued a 
warning against inflation. That report stated that the 
committee had considered wage and price controls as a 
possibility, but did not believe Canadians were ready to 
accept them. There is still considerable evidence today 
that that report is correct. 


In 1970 the House of Commons Committee on Finance, 
Trade and Economic Affairs, dominated by Liberals and 
chaired by Mr. Herb Gray, who was later a Cabinet minis- 
ter, reported that the inflation of the day had tended to 
institutionalize itself as a persistent and would-be perma- 
nent guest in our system through, among other factors, the 
widespread development of an inflation psychology. Now, 
five and a half years later, the government has found that 
an inflation psychology has gripped the nation. This is 
hardly jet age communication. 

@ (2100) 


Let us review a few of the events which have occurred 
since 1970. The cost-of-living index in September 1970 was 
129.7. Three years later, in September 1973, it was 151. In 
June 1974 the cost-of-living index had reached 166.7. 
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Honourable senators will recall that an election was 
held, and a Liberal government returned. Six months later 
the cost-of-living index was 176.6, an increase of 10 points 
in six months. In February of this year the index was 178, 
and in September it had reached 189.3, an increase of 12 
points. 


Budgets were presented in November and June, but they 
did not check inflation. In fact, many Canadians believe 
the government allowed inflation to develop so that they 
could point to such factors as an increased gross national 
product and say, “The land is strong.” 


Instead of trying to check inflation at the outset, the 
Prime Minister moved around like a grasshopper on 
skates. One statement was that inflation had been 
checked, that unemployment was now the problem. Two 
months later the pendulum had swung the other way and 
he was reversing his statement. Today we have the worst 
of all worlds—inflation, high unemployment, and interest 
rates that almost equal those of loan sharks. 


Honourable senators, it is a legislative tragedy that the 
government ignored so many warnings, and allowed a 50 
per cent inflation rate in five years. It is even worse that 
after witnessing the devastating effects of inflation for 
many years, the planned attack is one of compound confu- 
sion. The Minister of Labour makes the statement that the 
inside postal workers are not within the guidelines, the 


Minister of Finance contradicts it, and the Prime Minister 


makes a different statement each time he is booed, which 
is about every time he makes a public appearance. 


Last week on his selling tour, the Prime Minister started 
out in Winnipeg by talking about an 8 per cent increase in 
wages. By the time he had reached Toronto he had upped 
the ante to 12 per cent. If he visits the 1976 Olympics site 
in Montreal, he will certainly have to raise the ante again. 


If the planned attack on inflation is to work, the wage 
increase cannot be in direct proportion to the boos and 
adverse reception received by the Prime Minister and 
other cabinet ministers. 


Senator Perrault has asked us on this side of the house 
to make suggestions that would assist in having the 
planned attack on inflation accepted. I have noticed that 
the Prime Minister’s “inflation psychology” speeches are 
made before the more affluent groups such as chambers of 
commerce, Rotary clubs and other service clubs. 


Senator Perrault: Are you attacking Rotary? 


Senator Phillips: No, I am not. Honourable senators 
realize that not every citizen in Canada can afford to eat 
in the most expensive hotels in the country and not every 
citizen can deduct the cost of a meal as a business expense 
from his income. Most people have been hard hit by 
inflation and must budget. 

I have noticed during election campaigns that the Prime 
Minister is brought into closer contact with voters than he 
is during his present selling tour. I have noticed too that 
certain senators, such as Senator Davey, Senator Stan- 
bury, and perhaps Senator Perrault, have had a hand in 
arranging huge rallies for the Prime Minister in various 


_ parts of the country. I would suggest to honourable sena- 


| 


tors opposite that they arrange a rally to which everyone 
is invited, and let the Prime Minister present his program. 
I realize it would take a major and expensive advertising 


campaign to get people to attend such a meeting, but we 
could sell the Prime Minister’s swimming pool and use the 
proceeds for such a purpose. No doubt it would help draw 
a crowd, and would give the Prime Minister a more repre- 
sentative audience than he has had in the past. 


I am sure that most Canadians would like to practise the 
voluntary restraints which have become part of the politi- 
cal theme song. However, it is impossible for the average 
individual to practise voluntary restraint. Let us take the 
case of an individual, a public servant, married with two 
children, receiving a salary of $16,000 a year. He receives a 
pay increase of 8 per cent, or $1,280. His first deduction is 
that of income tax, of at least 25 per cent, or $320. Another 
$100 will be deducted for superannuation, unemployment 
insurance, and other deductions at source. If he is lucky he 
will be able to take home approximately $860 of his pay 
increase. His rent will have gone up $300; his utilities— 
hydro, water and telephone—another $100; and heating 
fuel and gasoline, another $100. Household and car insur- 
ance is up 25 per cent, and we can therefore deduct 
another $50 or $75. The increase in the cost of food will 
amount to $385, based on a low estimate of $60 per week 
for four people. 


This individual faces an increase in his cost of living 
that is greater than the increase in his take-home pay. And 
we have not considered extras such as clothing, entertain- 
ment, municipal taxes—which have gone up approximate- 
ly 20 per cent—and many other services. 


In many cases five-year mortgages at 8% per cent are 
coming up for renewal. They are being renewed at 12% per 
cent and 13 per cent, costing the homeowner an extra 
$1,000. In the case of someone having to renew his mort- 
gage this year, the increase in interest rates and income 
tax alone would consume that pay increase of $1,280. 


Honourable senators, among the items I have listed, not 
one is voluntary on the part of the citizen. He is forced to 
pay them all. 


One of the most frequent criticisms of the rather indefi- 
nite anti-inflation program is that it is unfair to those 
receiving the lowest income. The $600 increase permitted 
in the White Paper is considered too low, and last week 
the Prime Minister stated that it would be reviewed. 
However, one aspect that is overlooked is the fact that 
working women earn less than men. In 1974, the average 
woman in the labour force faced a wage differential of 
$5,400. This plan will perpetuate, and indeed widen, the 
gap between salaries earned by men and women, and, of 
course, will do the same thing in the case of those receiv- 
ing a low income compared with those who receive a 
medium range income. 


@® (2110) 


The plan makes no allowance for catch-up in respect of 
regional disparities. Workers in the Atlantic provinces 
receive far less—approximately one-third less—than those 
in Ontario and the rest of Canada. I should like to see 
some provision to enable workers in the Atlantic prov- 
inces to obtain, or approach, parity with workers in other 
parts of Canada. 
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In order to have the plan obtain acceptance by the 
general public, it will be necessary to avoid further tax 
increases at all three levels of government. It will be 
necessary to cut back on some expenditures and improve 
the administration of others. We must persevere without 
more Mirabels, and we must have more accurate estimates 
of projects undertaken by the federal government. The 
first phase of the Mirabel Airport has now cost more than 
the original estimate for all three phases. The third phase 
of the government building in Hull, Place du Portage, was 
originally to cost $27 million. The cost is now at $97.5 
million, and still climbing. The new Bank of Canada build- 
ing is the most expensive building in Canada. We must cut 
back on many of these expenditures. 


The federal government must provide leadership and 
example. It must be open and aboveboard. Just before the 
austerity program was announced, over 1,100 senior 
bureaucrats received last minute pay increases up to 
$6,000. There seems to be some great secrecy about the 
date those pay increases became effective, but it is inter- 
esting to note, honourable senators, that our deputy minis- 
ters receive twice the salary of their counterparts in the 
United States. 


If these mandarins are so good, why was it necessary to 
raid that maximum security institution for defeated Lib- 
erals, the Power Corporation, in order to get a chairman 
for the Anti-Inflation Board? Surely, among the 1,150 
mandarins who received last minute pay increases, there 
must be at least one who could have been appointed 
chairman of that board. If not, why raise their salaries? 


Interest rates are one cause of our high rate of inflation. 
Not only are high interest rates reflected in the increased 
cost of production, but our workers must receive more to 
meet increased mortgage and rental payments. Yet, we are 
able to make loans to various foreign countries at practi- 
cally no interest. Last May Canada loaned $500 million to 
Russia. We have also loaned money to Iran, which is a 
very rich country. If we can make money available to 
Russian communists at practically no interest, why can’t 
we do something of a similar nature for Canadians? Why 
not lower interest rates? The government has promised 
that we will shortly receive a new housing program. Let 
us hope that this will include lower, more reasonable, 
interest rates. 


Again, let me emphasize the necessity for restraint by 
the federal government as well as the other levels of 
government. Since this Prime Minister took office, federal 
government spending has tripled. Also, the money supply 
has increased by 111 per cent—15 per cent in the last year 
alone! 


Senator Perrault listed external forces, such as the 
increased cost of imported oil, as being the culprits con- 
tributing to inflation. Admittedly, increased oil costs have 
been a factor, but certainly not the major factor that some 


would lead us to believe. The main cause of inflation has 
been sheer financial irresponsibility on the part of the 
federal government, and until we receive better leadership 
from the government in this regard, inflation will contin- 
ue. It is going to take a major change in government policy 
to halt inflation, and I hope we will see that change in the 
months ahead. 


Earlier I mentioned the effect of income tax and other 
numerous deductions from an individual’s pay. The bal- 
ance is further hit by provincial and municipal taxes to 
the point where the individual has very little left except 
an empty pay envelope. The Government of the United 
States is considering a huge tax cut to help those in the 
lower income brackets. This is a policy which I feel should 
receive further consideration in Canada. I know the sub- 
ject can be argued on two sides. There are those econo- 
mists who say that tax cuts will put more money into 
circulation and increase the inflationary spiral. However, 
my view is that the Canadian worker has to receive some 
relief, and the only logical source of that relief is a cut in 
tax rates. 


The Anti-Inflation Board will have extremely wide 
powers. The chairman will have all the powers of a com- 
munist commissar. There is no provision for a parliamen- 
tary review of the regulations established by the Anti- 
Inflation Board. The Standing Joint Committee on Regu- 
lations and Other Statutory Instruments can review these 
regulations, but only in the context of the regulations 
being within the scope of the act. It cannot consider the 
fairness or the wisdom of the regulations. I believe there 
should be provision made for a review of those regulations 
by both Houses of Parliament, thereby allowing a check 
on the wisdom of the regulations and, what is more impor- 
tant, the effect of the regulations. After all, we are grant- 
ing a lot of power for three years. 


Last evening I watched a special edition of News Maga- 
zine on the CBC. I was surprised to hear accountants state 
that companies could juggle their accounts in the range of 
5 to 15 per cent. Perhaps they were merely looking for 
business. I was rather surprised at that figure. However, 
should that be the case, it will take an army of account- 
ants to check the accounts of multinational corporations 
and large Canadian corporations with a number of sub- 
sidiaries. It is little wonder that labour feels the attack on 
inflation favours business. 


In summation, if this program is to be successful, many 
changes will have to be made. If the government expects 
cooperation, government arrogance must be a thing of the 
past, and the government must realize that cooperation is 
a two-way Street. 

Honourable senators, I have tried to convey to you the 
fact that I have a certain amount of pessimism concerning 
the success of this program. I want to close my remarks by 
saying that no one will be more pleased than I if it does 
work. 

On motion of Senator Forsey, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 


Te 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 
CONFLICT OF INTEREST—QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE 


Senator Godfrey: Honourable senators, I rise on a ques- 
tion of privilege. Last night Senator Flynn made some 
comments on my declaration of conflict of interest which I 
made last Wednesday with respect to Bill C-2. I must say 
that after listening to Senator Flynn it became apparent to 
me that my brief remarks explaining why I considered 
that there was a conflict of interest were misunderstood, 
and it was obvious that the reason that they were misun- 
derstood could only be because they were inadequate, and 
for this I must take the blame. I feel I owe it to this house 
to amplify my remarks because it would be unfortunate to 
leave the wrong impression. I shall be as brief as possible. 


You may recall that I said last Wednesday, and I quote 
from Senate Hansard of that date: 


With regard to this particular legislation, Bill C-2, 
that is about to be debated, I should like to say that 
before I was appointed to the Senate I was active in 
the preparation of briefs, on behalf of clients of my 
firm, addressed to the minister concerned. 


While I did not explicitly say so, I certainly meant to 
imply, and I thought everybody would understand, that a 
fee was charged by my firm for my services in the prepa- 
ration of those briefs, and that I as a partner shared in 
that fee. 


Senator Flynn referred to the Green Paper, Members of 
Parliament and Conflict of Interest, presently being con- 
sidered by the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs. That paper at page 1 gives the 
following definition of “conflict of interest”: 


A conflict of interest denotes a situation in which a 
Member of Parliament has a personal or a private 
pecuniary interest sufficient to influence, or appear to 
influence, the exercise of his public duties and 
responsibilities. 

Every definition that I can recall ever having read, 
including one, I might say, by Winston Churchill, empha- 
‘Sizes the fact that even the appearance of conflict of 
interest constitutes conflict of interest in itself. Further- 
more, I should point out that the definition is confined to 
“pecuniary” interest. Senator Flynn expressed the hope 
‘that my action in declaring what I considered to be a 
conflict of interest would be considered by the Standing 
Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs 
during their deliberations on the Green Paper. In that 
connection I would like to refer to proposal No. 3 con- 
fae in the Green Paper, appearing at page 28, reading as 
ollows: 


It is recommended that the following provision be 
incorporated in the Standing Orders of the House of 
Commons and the Rules of the Senate: 


A Member (Senator) shall not advocate any matter 
or cause related to his personal, private or profes- 
sional interests among Members or Senators, or 
among public servants, or before any Government 
boards or tribunals, for a fee or reward, direct or 
indirect. 


The Green Paper continues in an explanatory para- 
graph, to which I would like to refer: 


On occasion Members of Parliament, regardless of 
profession or occupation, may be requested to inter- 
cede with public servants or government bodies on 
behalf of constituents. This should be considered part 
of their normal representative duties and it seems 
unreasonable to prohibit Members from discharging 
such a fundamental responsibility. However, if Mem- 
bers accept a fee for performing these duties, there is 
little doubt that they can be accused of having a 
conflict of interest in as much as they are receiving 
pecuniary rewards for performing duties associated 
with their public office. 


In view of the proposal which I have just read, Senator 
Flynn can rest assured that the principle behind the posi- 
tion I took last Wednesday will be considered during the 
deliberations of the committee. However, whether or not 
the committee or this house agrees with proposal No. 3 in 
its entirety, with all of its ramifications, I want to say as 
bluntly and as clearly as I can, so that there will be no 
possibility of misunderstanding, that in my judgment it 
would be highly improper for any member of Parliament, 
be he in the Commons or the Senate, to accept a fee, 
professionally or otherwise, either for personally making 
direct representation to a minister, or for his personal 
assistance with the preparation of a brief to a minister, 
with respect to legislation then before Parliament. That 
does not mean he cannot do so, but simply that he cannot 
take a fee for doing so. I wish to make it equally clear that 
I am not implying that a member of this house has ever 
done this because, knowing the members of this house as I 
do, it would be inconceivable to me that any member 
would do so. 


I had accepted such a fee before I was a member of this 
house. Of course, there is nothing improper in that, but I 
did feel that I owed a duty to this house and to the public, 
and that is just as important, to disclose this fact and 
disqualify myself from voting and speaking on Bill C-2. 
No one will ever convince me otherwise. I can hardly 
imagine anyone seriously arguing that there was not at 
least an appearance of conflict of interest. 


Senator Flynn also said last night, and I quote from 
page 1309 of yesterday’s Hansard: 
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Well, if I were bound by the criteria suggested by 
Senator Godfrey, I would not be entitled to discuss 
any kind of legislation here at all because I or my 
partners have touched on practically every field of 
law. The same thing would apply to other members of 
the Senate interested in particular fields such as 
agriculture, labour relations, and so on. If all the ex- 
pertise we have in the Senate could not be put to use, 
of what use then would the Senate be? 


I covered this very same point at great length in my 
maiden speech delivered in this house on December 5, 
1973, when I moved second reading of the Foreign Invest- 
ment Review Act. I mentioned this speech last Wednesday. 
In order to save the time of interested senators so that 
they will not have to wade through the whole of that 
lengthy speech, I would like to quote briefly from it. On 
page 1262 of Senate Hansard of December 5, 1973, I said: 


I certainly have no greater financial interest in this 
particular subject than, say, a farmer speaking on 
agricultural matters, a doctor speaking on medicare, 
or a manufacturer speaking on manufacturing. It 
would, in my opinion, be ridiculous to say that Parlia- 
ment should be denied the benefit of the opinions, 
advice and vote of those gentlemen on those subjects 
because they have a special personal, financial inter- 
est in them. Surely one of the strengths of Parliament 
is that it is composed of members who represent 
diverse interests, as well as different regions. 


However, in my opinion lawyers have special prob- 
lems. When a farmer or doctor or a manufacturer rises 
to speak it is common knowledge that he is a farmer, a 
doctor or a manufacturer, and people will judge what 
he says in that light. When a lawyer in active practice 
gets up to speak it is not common knowledge who his 
clients are, or even what type of clients he or his firm 
act for, or what influences there are which consciously 
or subconsciously may have been brought to bear on 
him. 

Later on I said: 


I think that for the purpose of this debate, and any 
similar debates in the future on legislation generally 
affecting the business community, it should suffice 
for me to say that my firm acts primarily for corporate 
clients, covering a broad spectrum of the business, 
financial, manufacturing, resource and transportation 
businesses, many of which will be affected by this 
legislation. 


It goes without saying that I shall certainly make a 
conscious effort to make sure, as I am sure every 
honourable senator who is a lawyer does, that any- 
thing I say or do in this chamber will not in any way 
be influenced by the fact that it might affect a client 
of my firm, and that I will in no way allow my 
professional interest to conflict with the proper dis- 
charge of my duties as a senator... 


I trust that what I have said will be considered 
sufficient to disclose any possible conflict of interest 
or bias which I may have with respect to this particu- 
lar bill. I do not propose to repeat what I have said 
today if I speak or vote on other bills which may 
affect corporate clients of my firm generally. I think 


{Senator Godfrey. ] 


my firm is of sufficient size, and our clientele encom- 
passes such a broad spectrum of the business world, 
that I can hardly imagine any bill which comes before 
this house affecting business generally which will not 
in some way affect one of our clients. However, if any 
bill affects a particular client in some special way, 
then of course I shall have to consider whether or not 
it is proper for me to vote or speak on such a bill, and 
if I did whether, in addition to pointing this out, I 
should actually name the particular client. 


I trust that Senator Flynn will now be reassured by the 
remarks I have just quoted and what I have said today, 
and be convinced that any precedent that may be estab- 
lished by my action of last Wednesday should not normal- 
ly restrict or embarrass any senator, particularly those 
who are lawyers, in carrying out their duties in this house; 
nor should it restrict their partners or associates in carry- 
ing out their professional duties for their clients. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, I also rise 
on a question of privilege. I have heard the remarks of 
Senator Godfrey on conflict of interest. My purpose in 
rising today is to state that I share Senator Flynn’s views 
on conflict of interest. I do not feel it would be in good 
taste to discuss the merits at this time of what could be the 
definition of a conflict of interest, or how it should be 
handled, because this is a matter which is presently under 
study by the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs. 


@ (1410) 


I should like to say only that I fully, and without 
reservation, concur with Senator Flynn’s views yesterday 
regarding his interpretation of what constitutes a conflict 
of interest. 


Briefly, I will not let the thinking of others on what 
constitutes a conflict of interest influence me or prevent 
me from expressing the views and experiences that I have 
acquired through a full and long life, and I will continue 
to give the Senate the benefit of my thinking, based on my 
practical experiences and those of my associates, as to 
what I believe would be best for our Canada. I can inform 
honourable senators now that it is my intention to express 
my views in the Senate as long as I am a member of the 
Senate and able to do so on the basis of these criteria. 


I need say no more at this time other than to express the 
hope that no member of this chamber, under any circum- 
stances, will hesitate to continue on all occasions to do 
just that, to give us the full benefit of his or her tested 
experiences and acquired knowledge. 


THE HONOURABLE SALTER A. HAYDEN 


CHAIRMAN OF STANDING COMMITTEE ON BANKING, TRADE 
AND COMMERCE—TRIBUTES 


Senator Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, if I may be 
permitted, I should like to say a few words about one of 
our colleagues, the Honourable Senator Salter A. Hayden. 
I believe this is an excellent occasion to pay special 
homage to Senator Hayden, the Chairman of the Standing 
Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce. This 
outstanding and illustrious Canadian has been participat- 
ing in civic and public life since 1935, a period of over 40 
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years. He has been'continuously active in the Senate since 
1940, a good 35 years. Senator Hayden and Senator Pater- 
son are equally first on the senators’ seniority list, both 
having been summoned to the Senate on the same date. 


A few months ago, Senator Hayden decided to retire 
from a very brilliant and highly successful legal career 
during which he served Canada and his fellow Canadians 
for some 53 consecutive years. I am told his retirement 
turned out to be somewhat symbolic as he is still hard at 


_ work and continues to help many of his fellow Canadians 


with his sound legal advice, his good counsel, and lucid 


: judgments. 


We in the Senate are privileged to be able to work with 
him and we are grateful to have benefited from his great 


_ wisdom, his prudent advice, his foresight, his broadness of 


views, his fairness and perspicacity, his comprehension, 
the liberalism of his ideas, his humaneness, his clearness 


_ and lucidity, and what has become known as the “Hayden 


approach” to the important problems of our country in our 
time. 


It is of deep personal satisfaction for me to have the 


| opportunity to serve on the Standing Senate Committee 


on Banking, Trade and Commerce, a committee which he 


_ has so brilliantly and ably chaired over the past 25 years. 


When the frankness of his thinking and his actions 


_made him a target of some, he courageously chose to 


ignore those and pursued the course which seemed to be 
beneficial and good for Canada. It is no wonder he has 
become one of the most valuable constructive contributors 
in the public life of Canada. 


To the Honourable Senator Hayden I express today our 


_ gratefulness. Senator Hayden gives so much of himself 


and has accomplished so much for our country, for our 
Parliament and for the Senate. It is to be hoped that our 


illustrious senator and his charming wife will continue to 
have a long life of personal satisfaction and happiness 


with us in the Senate. 


Senator Walker: Honourable senators, I do not know 
whether we are out of order but I would certainly second 
‘the very appropriate remarks of my honourable friend 
who has just concluded. 


Never in my experience, either in the Senate or the 
House of Commons or at the Bar, have I ever known a 
“person having a more acute legal mind, with a great 
‘ability to express himself in legal matters and with an 
uncanny ability to almost, off the top of his head, dictate 
legislation. It is an amazing gift. It takes most of us hours 
and hours and hours to do a paragraph, but he can do it off 
the top of his head. He is one of the most remarkable 
people I have ever met in my life. 


In addition, he is a very human person. Day after day we 
get these long-winded witnesses in the Banking, Trade 
and Commerce committee and he would just say, “Leave it 
‘to me.” He would, without offending them, or hurting 
‘them, or even without their knowing about it, cut them 
down to size. They would even go away rejoicing that they 
had such a good hearing. That is a talent that very few of 
;US Can match. 


I have a special reason to thank him. In 1962, after I had 
_been in the largest majority since Confederation in 1958, I 
ran and was defeated by none other than Senator Hay- 


| 
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den’s junior, Donald Macdonald. That was a great favour 
he finally conferred on me but I did not think so at the 
time. Not only that but, to knock off Walker, he gave 
Donald Macdonald a whole year off with salary, provided 
that he do a house-to-house canvass. He worked that out 
quite successfully. Secretly I have had a great admiration 
for him, to be able to contrive that. I did not think it was 
possible. 


I was only in my riding for three days in that election. I 
went across Canada three times as the Minister of Public 
Works, responsible for housing, and so on. I did not realize 
that this handsome young man, about six-foot four, was 
canvassing homes a second time, showing what a nice 
fellow he was, and all the time getting a salary from Salter 
Hayden’s firm. 


Another reason he is a friend is that he indirectly did me 
a favour. If I had not lost that year by 414 votes I would 
have lost the next time because six months later the 
person who succeeded me got beaten by 7,500 votes. 


I have many reasons to be thankful to Senator Hayden, 
but let me say again that I admire brains. I admire people 
with brains who can express themselves and use that 
expression in a great cause. The very reputation of this 
house depends to a large extent on the proper working of 
the Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, which is 
known all over Canada for the justice of its hearings and 
for the amount of work it accomplishes. A great deal of 
this is due to Senator Salter Hayden. 

Again, I have great pleasure in joining my friends, and I 
am sure I speak for everyone in the Opposition, in paying 
tribute to Senator Hayden today on the 25th anniversary, 
not of his being in the Senate, for he has been here far 
longer than that, but of his being chairman of our Bank- 
ing, Trade and Commerce Committee. 


RULES OF THE SENATE 


REPORT OF THE STANDING COMMITTEE ON STANDING RULES 
AND ORDERS PRESENTED 


Hon. Hartland de M. Molson: Honourable senators, I 
have the honour to present the report of the Standing 
Committee on Standing Rules and Orders recommending 
certain amendments to the Rules of the Senate, and I 
would ask that the report be printed as an appendix to the 
Debates of the Senate and to the Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Senate of this day to form part of the permanent 
records of this house. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is there unanimous consent, 
honourable senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(For text of report see appendix, p. 1331.) 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Molson moved that the report be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for consideration on Wednesday, 
November 5, 1975. 


He said: Honourable senators, although I have moved 
that the report be taken into consideration on November De 
I should like at this time, if the Senate permits, to make a 
brief statement in explanation of the report. 
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The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Molson: As honourable senators are aware, the 
Standing Committee on Standing Rules and Orders is 
empowered by the Rules of the Senate on its own initia- 
tive to propose to the Senate from time to time amend- 
ments to the rules. As amendments to the rules have 
periodically been suggested and discussed in this chamber, 
and because it was felt that certain of the rules needed 
clarification, the committee was called in April to deal 
with the whole matter. In all, five meetings were held: the 
first in April, the last on October 22. The committee has 
gone over the rules thoroughly and has given careful 
consideration to all proposed amendments. The report pre- 
sented to the Senate this afternoon contains the recom- 
mendations of the committee. 


Honourable senators will note that the recommended 
changes in or additions to the rules are set out in this 
report in a different manner than is usual in this type of 
report. The proposed amended rule is set out in one 
column and the present rule is printed in the opposite 
column. In the case of a proposed new rule it is noted in 
the opposite column that it is a new rule. This has been 
done so that honourable senators may readily see just 
what the recommended changes are, and to facilitate their 
consideration thereof. 


If these amendments to the rules are agreed to by the 
Senate, it will of course be necessary to have the rules 
reprinted. This will afford an opportunity to make some 
necessary changes in the appendices to the rules. 


Appendix 1 is the Table of Related Statutes. The com- 
mittee has asked the Law Clerk of the Senate to bring this 
table up to date to cover legislation passed since the last 
printing of the rules, and also the new revised statutes. 


Appendix 2 contains the Forms and Proceedings of the 
Senate. These are not rules, but evidence of Senate prac- 
tice, and for convenience are included in this volume as a 
source of information on customs, usages, forms and prac- 
tices of the Senate referred to in rule 1. It has been 
recognized for some time that certain changes should be 
made in the forms and proceedings for purposes of clarifi- 
cation, and to conform with modern Senate practice. At 
the request of the committee the Clerk of the Senate has 
arranged to have these changes made, and, of course, in 
doing this, he will take into account any amendments that 
may be adopted by the Senate. 


In addition to the foregoing the committee has asked the 
Clerk of the Senate to revise the marginal notes, and to 
have a new index to the rules prepared. A number of 
senators have expressed dissatisfaction with the present 
index, and as certain changes would have to be made in it 
to agree with the amendments to the rules, this seemed to 
be the proper time for a completely new and improved 
index, which it is hoped honourable senators will find to 
be more helpful than the present one. 

I have asked to have the report printed as an appendix 
to the Debates of the Senate, and to the Minutes of the 
Proceedings of the Senate, in order to give all honourable 
senators time to examine the changes. When the report is 
taken into consideration on November 5 next, I will run 


{Senator Molson. | 


over the proposed rules and answer any questions. In this 
way it is hoped that honourable senators will find them- 
selves fully informed of and in a position to give approval 
to these proposals. 


Motion agreed to. 


@ (1420) 


PAN AMERICAN GAMES 
CONGRATULATIONS TO CANADIAN TEAM MEMBERS 


Senator Greene: Honourable senators, may I ask for the 
unanimous consent of the Senate to pass a resolution of 
congratulations to the young men and women from all 
over Canada who so distinguished themselves at the 
recently concluded Pan American Games in Mexico, not 
only distinguishing themselves by the quality of their 
behaviour but by their great success in winning more 
medals than have ever been won by a Canadian team 
before. It is truly, I suggest, a great national accomplish- 
ment and, hopefully, a precursor of similar things to come 
in our Olympics next year. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is there unanimous consent, 
honourable senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
| Later: } 
Leave having been given to revert to Notices of Motion: 


Senator Greene: Honourable senators, in order to com- 
plete procedurally the matter earlier raised, I move, 
seconded by Senator Mcllraith, that the Senate offer con- 
gratulations to the young men and young women from all 
over Canada who so distinguished themselves at the 
recently concluded Pan American Games in Mexico, not 
only distinguishing themselves by the quality of their 
behaviour, but by their great success in winning more 
medals than have ever been won by a Canadian team 
before. 


Motion agreed to. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY, BUDGETS AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


CHANGE IN COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Petten, with leave of the Senate and notwith- — 


standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 


That the name of the Honourable Senator Giguere 
be added to the list of senators serving on the Stand- 
ing Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 
Administration. 


Motion agreed to. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
CELEBRATION OF SILVER JUBILEE INCANADA—QUESTION 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I have another 


17 
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question for the Leader of the Government. This one he | 


may perhaps be able to answer immediately. 
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During the summer I ran across an item in the London 
Times headed, “The Queen’s Silver Jubilee to be Celebrat- 


October 29, 1975 
| ed.” My question arises out of that. 


__ Has the government made, or is it making, any prepara- 
_tions for celebrating the Silver Jubilee of the Queen’s 
| accession? If no such preparations have been made, is it 
_the government’s intention to see that suitable celebra- 
_ tions will take place? 


| Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I must take that 
' question as notice. However, I am sure that because our 
'nation is one of the senior members of the Common- 
' wealth, the Queen’s Silver Jubilee will be honoured suit- 
| ably in this country. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


PROPOSED SALE OF CANDU REACTORS TO ARGENTINA AND 
KOREA—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, may I take this 
opportunity to provide a reply to a question asked yester- 
day by Senator Forsey. The question was with respect to 

the present stage of negotiations with Argentina in the 
first place, and the Republic of Korea in the second place, 
‘on the matter of sales of Candu reactors to those countries. 


I would like to reply as follows: the present state of 
negotiations with Argentina and the Republic of Korea 
with respect to Candu reactors is that they are in the final 
stages. 


@ (1430) 


Senator Forsey: I congratulate the Leader of the Gov- 
ernment on the very informative reply he has given. He 
may hear further from me on the subject. 


} 


' Senator Perrault: May I say that I quite realize my 
veply has been rather incomplete, but I hope that further 
information will be received in the near future from the 
‘appropriate sources. 


‘Translation | 
| POST OFFICE 


STRIKE OF CANADIAN UNION OF POSTAL WORKERS— 
QUESTION 


Senator Asselin: I would like to ask the Leader of the 
sovernment if he is in a position to inform the Senate as 
0 whether substantial progress has been made in the 
present dispute between the postal workers and the Post- 
master General; are negotiations moving? Can we expect a 
iettlement in the near future in the interest of the Canadi- 
im economy? 

English | 

Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I appreciate 
‘ery much the opportunity to report to the chamber on the 
ogress of negotiations. I have a situation report as of 2 
’clock this afternoon. Meetings this morning went very 
|moothly, and the talks broke off at 12 noon, but only 
‘emporarily, I am pleased to report. Both sides will be 
ack at the table at 4 o’clock this afternoon to reassess 
hat are termed as the last of the non-monetary requests. 
l'verything seems to be going very smoothly and both 

ides are quite optimistic. 


Senator Croll: But the strike is still on, if you want to 
know. 


THE CANADIAN ECONOMY 
DECLINE IN VALUE OF DOLLAR—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, a question was 
asked by Senator Phillips on Thursday, October 23, relat- 
ing to the purchasing power of the dollar in the years 1970 
and 1971. The 1946 dollar had a purchasing power in 1970 
of 46 cents, and in 1971 of 45 cents. Of course, its purchas- 
ing power has declined further since then. 


Senator Walker: What is it now? 


Senator Perrault: The information I gave in my speech 
on Thursday is that the 1946 dollar now has a value 
somewhere in the region of 38 cents in terms of purchasing 
power. 


ATTACK ON INFLATION—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday, the debate on the 
inquiry of Senator Perrault calling the attention of the 
Senate to the White Paper entitled: “Attack on Inflation— 
a program of national action,” together with a booklet 
giving the highlights of the government’s anti-inflation 
program, both dated October 14, 1975, tabled in the Senate 
on Tuesday, October 21, 1975. 


Hon. Eugene A. Forsey: Honourable senators, my first 
and most agreeable duty this afternoon is to congratulate 
Honourable Senator Phillips on the admirable and most 
entertaining speech which he made last night. I don’t wish 
that to be taken as indicating complete agreement with all 
he said, although there were certain points, as will appear 
shortly, on which I did agree with him. 


I was particularly delighted with his witticisms, though 
they were rather stinging witticisms for a supporter of the 
government. There were moments when I almost felt as if 
I were listening to the Right Honourable Member from 
Prince Albert, and I think I can pay no higher tribute to 
Senator Phillips’ wit than to say that. 


The only points in Senator Phillips’ speech that I want 
to take up directly are, first of all, the rather revolutionary 
suggestion—at least. this seemed to be the implication of 
what he said—that the government’s proposals for 
restraint on prices and wages and salaries and other forms 
of compensation did not contain anything to roll back 
prices and compensation to a level some distance back in 
the past. I don’t know quite how far he wanted to go, but 
he seemed to think that it was a fault of these proposals 
that they were not going to tackle the inflation which 
existed before the regulations and guidelines were to come 
into effect. That strikes me as not only a revolutionary 
proposal—and a revolutionary proposal is the last sort of 
thing I should expect from Senator Phillips—but really a 
rather unrealistic one. I don’t think one can really expect 
that any government at this stage of the game could say, 
“Well, let us now set to work to put all wages, prices and 
salaries—the whole bag of tricks—back to where they 
were a few years ago.” 


Senator Greene: Good Tory thinking! 


ae 
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Senator Forsey: Well, I leave these gibes to an accom- 
plished master of the art like Senator Greene. 


Senator Flynn: You can leave it to him for sure. 


Senator Forsey: I have no intention of trying to rival 
the wit of either Senator Phillips or Senator Greene. 


There is one point on which I think Senator Phillips 
made a slight mistake, and I have seen the same mistake 
elsewhere, in the public prints—the newspapers—namely, 
that the guidelines do not provide for any rectification of 
disparities between men and women workers. I think this 
is a mistake. I think if the White Paper is carefully 
consulted it will be found that in fact this matter is dealt 
with—that any levelling up of the wages or salaries or 
other compensation between men and women is expressly 
excepted from the operation of the guidelines and regula- 
tions. That, at least, is my reading of the proposals. 


There was perhaps one other point where I think Sena- 
tor Phillips was a little bit inaccurate, and that is with 
regard to the powers of the Joint Standing Committee on 
Regulations and Other Statutory Instruments, of which 
both he and I are members, and to which he has already 
made a distinguished contribution, I am happy to add. I 
think if he examines carefully the criteria which the 
committee has adopted he will find that while, of course, it 
is not within its ambit to discuss the basic policy of 
regulations or other statutory instruments, it is possible 
for the committee to comment on, not merely the question 
of ultra vires or intra vires, but also upon the drafting, the 
clarity or the obscurity of the drafting, and upon whether 
the regulations or instruments of any other kind impinge 
unduly upon the liberty of the subject, whether they make 
an undue or unexpected or startling or extravagant use of 
the powers conferred by statute, and so forth. There is a 
long list of criteria adopted by the committee and 
approved by both houses, to the best of my recollection, 
which goes beyond the narrow field that Senator Phillips 
indicated. I think that is a healthy thing, though I must 
add that personally I look forward with a certain shudder- 
ing and horror to the amount of work that is likely to be 
thrust upon us in that committee with the regulations that 
will emanate from the various bodies under the legislation 
which is to be submitted to us. 


I am not going to go into the details of this policy 
because that is a matter which will come before us later 
when the bill comes to us; and I might add that although I 
am anxious to see this legislation go into effect as soon as 
possible, I hope that when the legislation comes to us it 
will not have attached to it some kind of red sticker saying 
that it must go through in the course of 24 hours or 
something of that kind. I think it is necessary that it 
should be carefully examined by the Senate. I think it is 
important to the public that it should be carefully exam- 
ined by the Senate, especially in view of the fact that we 
have in this chamber an immense reservoir—which is 
seldom appreciated outside—of political, legal, administra- 
tive and business experience which can quite possibly 
bring about marked improvements in the details of the 
legislation. So I don’t think we should be backward in 
coming forward and making this reservoir of experience 
available to the government and the other place and the 
people of Canada in regard to this legislation. 


{Senator Greene. | 


Having said that I want to look at certain general 
features of the policy, prefacing what I have to say with 
the statement that I don’t think there are any easy 
answers to this question of inflation. 


@ (1440) 


I am constantly astonished by the number of people who 
are prepared to come forward with a “fit and fair and 
simple and sufficient” answer, a single answer, to what 
appears to me to be a very complex problem. I am always 
suspicious of easy and simple answers. Most of the prob- 
lems which face us are complicated and anyone who prof- 
fers a simple answer I think is fooling himself and may be 
trying to fool his auditors or readers. I do not think there 
is any simple answer; I do not think there is any one cause 
for the inflationary problems we face, in common with 
most of the countries of the Western world. I think, there- 
fore, one has to have a relatively complex policy to deal 
effectively with these problems. 


The first main point I want to make about this policy 
has to do with the constitutional validity of the legislation 
which will be before us later. There was an article in the 
Globe and Mail the other day by Professor J. D. Morton, 
from one of the law schools in Toronto—I cannot remem- 
ber which one at the moment—which expressed astonish- 
ment that no one had commented on the constitutional 
problems involved. He then proceeded to comment himself 
and I must say that, with all my respect for the legal 
profession and every member of it, and my respect for 
professors of law in particular, I think he was throughout 
the article talking through his hat. I do not think the 
points he made were in any respect valid. The most foolish 


of them, I thought, was his suggestion that when the | 
Prime Minister and other members of the Cabinet and, by | 


implication, other members of Parliament, spoke in public 
on this subject and tried to justify the policy, they were in 
a sense showing contempt for Parliament. That smells like 


a whiff of Queen Victoria denouncing the Midlothian | 


campaign of Mr. Gladstone, which she thought exceeding- 


ly improper. I can see nothing improper, let alone uncon- | 


stitutional, in ministers or members of Parliament taking 
to the hustings across the country, or taking to the Rotary 


clubs, or whatever else it may be, to explain and defend | 


government policy. 


The rest of the article was somewhat more serious than — 
that, but the only part of it that I want to make any | 


specific reference to is the question of jurisdiction of this 
Parliament in comparison with the jurisdiction of the 
provinces. 


It seems to me quite clear that this legislation is within — 


the powers of the Parliament of Canada, even upon the 
narrow construction of the peace, order and good govern- 
ment power elaborated first by Lord Watson and then by 


Lord Haldane, which would have whittled that power | 


down to not much more than one to be used in grave 


national emergencies, of war, or famine, or pestilence on a | 


national scale. 


In the Canada Temperance Act case of 1946 Lord Simon, 


speaking for the Judicial Committee, pretty well threw 
that emergency doctrine out of the window, but it was 
hauled back in again the next year by the Judicial Com- 
mittee in the Japanese Canadians case. 
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Since the Supreme Court of Canada became the final 
court of appeal in this country, the Supreme Court, I 
think, has tended to lean in the direction of the judgment 
of Lord Simon in the Canada Temperance Federation case 
_and, incidentally, the judgment in Russell vs. The Queen in 
1882, and give to the peace, order and good government 
power something more like the scope which the Fathers of 
_ Confederation unquestionably intended it to have. 


But even if the courts were to decide that the emergency 
doctrine still applied in this case, I should consider it quite 
clear that the time limitation upon the operation of the act 
_brings it squarely within the judgment of the Judicial 
_~Committee in the Board of Commerce and Combines and 
| Fair Prices Act case in 1922. 


I am, perhaps, stating this in a rather dogmatic-sound- 

‘ing way, which would be very improper for me if I meant 
‘it seriously. I give it merely as my humble lay opinion, but 
‘it seems to me perfectly clear that even on the Haldane 
doctrine, in view notably of the decisions in the Fort 
Frances Power and Paper Company and the Japanese 
-Canadians cases, the courts would be very unlikely to find 
‘that this legislation was invalid, because it is simply 
‘temporary legislation for a limited period of time, in other 
words for something that might legitimately be considered 
a national emergency. I do not think the courts would go 
‘behind the opinion of Parliament itself on this matter 
‘unless there were very serious ground for believing it was 
‘merely colourable legislation. 


' The next point I want to deal with very briefly is the 
gibes the government has had to suffer for having changed 
‘its mind on this matter of wage and price controls. Well, in 
the first place I think it is clear that the proposals which 
the government has made, which it describes as restraint 
proposals, are not precisely the same as those advocated 
by the Conservative Party in the last election, but I am 
‘not prepared to lay a great deal of stress on this. You can 
argue it, and you can argue it back and forth, and if our 
friends in the Conservative Party get any satisfaction out 
of saying, “I told you so,” and, “Ha, ha, now you have 
‘changed your minds,” I think they are perfectly welcome 
‘to it. 1 am not worried about that. I am inclined to recall 
the remark of Lord Melbourne when he had changed his 
mind about the Corn Laws. He said, ‘We are very much in 
the habit of taunting each other with having changed our 
'minds. We are always changing our minds all the time. It 
is nonsense ...’—and here I quote verbatim—“It is non- 
sense to proceed with measures which it is impossible can 
succeed.” So I think that if any government discovers— 


° 
} 
| 
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Senator Flynn: You should add that you meant in an 
election it is stupid to advocate something that will not 
win the election. 


, Senator Forsey: No; I was not talking about an election 
it all. I think that any government faced with a situation 
Which appears to it to have changed in a material manner 
/S perfectly entitled to change its mind if it wants to and 
‘ay, “The proposals which we formerly advocated now 
{ppear to be inappropriate and we propose to adopt other 
~roposals which are suitable to the new situation.” 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Forsey: I do not think this question, however, 
it whether the government has or has not changed its 


| 


mind, whether it has seen the light shed abroad by the 
Conservative Party in the last election, is really very 
important. We are confronted with a situation which is 
more serious than to warrant a long discussion of who 
started which and who said what first, and whether the 
Liberal Party has stolen the Conservatives’ clothes while 
they were bathing. 


Senator Flynn: No, no; they stole the election. That is 
the difference. 


Senator Forsey: Well, I took a very minor part in the 
election. Possibly Senator Flynn took a larger part and isa 
better authority on the subject. I think that, perhaps, the 
experience in the previous election made the Liberal Party 
rather dubious of my value as an electioneering personage, 
because I appeared in 13 constituencies in the 1972 election 
and we lost 10 of them, including the constituency of the 
honourable Leader of the Government. He very generous- 
ly forgives me for my share in his defeat. 


Senator Flynn: That was not a very difficult task. 


Senator Forsey: This time I think I appeared in five, 
and I suggested to the Prime Minister after the election 
that perhaps in the next election I should appear in none 
and then we might get a landslide; however, that’s by the 
way. 

In considering this problem of inflation, we must recog- 
nize that there are several different types of inflation. On 
the one hand, there is demand-push inflation; on the other 
hand, there is cost-push inflation. Cost-push inflation, in 
its turn, can be divided into two sub-categories: imported 
cost-push inflation and domestic cost-push inflation. I 
think that until a relatively recent time the bulk of our 
inflation was demand-pull, or cost-push imported. Either 
we were having too large and too rapid an increase in the 
money supply—and that I shall come to discuss in rather 
more detail very shortly—or else we were suffering from 
imported cost-push inflation through the rise in the prices 
of oil, notably, and of other imported products we could 
really do very little about in this country. We simply had 
to put up with it. We could redistribute the burden, of 
course, but we could not actually stop the thing. 


More recently, we have had more, I think, of the other 
type of cost-push inflation, the type which has manifested 
itself more particularly in what seem to me excessive 
demands by the trade unions for wage increases. It rather 
hurts me, as an old trade union official, to say that there 
were excessive demands, but I think it is perfectly plain 
that, in fact, this is so. I can see the reason for it. Every- 
body can. You want to catch up. You don’t want to suffer a 
fall in your real standard of living. You want if possible to 
anticipate further inflation so that you won’t have to catch 
up, but will have got there before the prices do. 


@ (1450) 


But the fact remains that if you have got this kind of 
demand being made, if you are trying constantly to antici- 
pate inflation, you simply feed the flames of inflation and 
the demands are likely to become greater and greater, 
again in the perfectly understandable desire either to 
catch up or even to get ahead of the rise in prices. 


So I think that the time had come when it was really 
necessary to do something about the domestic cost-push 
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inflation. That is what the government’s proposal attempts 
to do. 


This could have been done, of course, in several ways. It 
could have been done, for example, by imposing an 
immediate total freeze on all wages, salaries, dividends, 
other forms of compensation, and all prices. This would 
have involved setting up a very considerable bureaucracy, 
I should think, and it would also have run certain risks. 
One of them is illustrated by what has been happening in 
the province of British Columbia, if I am correctly 
informed, where the provincial government has imposed a 
temporary freeze on all prices, and where promptly, it 
seems, certain shops have said, “Well, in that case we are 
just not going to buy any more supplies. We are going to 
run out of supplies and you will find yourselves queuing 
up for an inadequate amount of supplies in the shops.” 


That is one danger. You could easily have that. The 
second danger provides a nice contemporary illustration of 
Father Ronald Knox’s limerick about the young monk of 
Siberia: 

There was a young monk of Siberia 

Who of fasting grew wearier and wearier. 
At length with a yell 
He burst from his cell 

And murdered the Father Superior. 


Well, if you put on a temporary freeze, it is altogether 
likely that various people will say, “All right, three 
months, but then watch us. Then we shall murder the 
Father Superior. Then we shall go out for a real whacking 
demand for higher wages. Then we shall raise our prices to 
compensate ourselves for the losses we have been suffer- 
ing during this temporary freeze.” You run that risk. 


In addition to that, of course, if the freeze is for any 
appreciable length of time, you are up against all sorts of 
problems of equity. The people who have just got 
increases are a jump ahead of the game. The people who 
haven’t just got increases will complain bitterly. The com- 
panies which have just been making what they consider 
reasonable profits will feel this is all right for the time 
being. The ones which have been having hard luck and 
have been hoping, perhaps with good ground, to improve 
their position, will feel that they are being discriminated 
against. 

Then, of course, there is also the problem that Senator 
Phillips referred to, the equitable relationship between 
men’s and women’s remuneration. Well, if the freeze is 
very short, I suppose these things are not too serious. 


But I think there is another factor which enters in here. 
That is the necessity for people to learn long-term 
restraint in their demands upon the economy. To say this 
is to run the risk of being labelled a terrible reactionary, a 
hard-shell ultra Tory, far more conservative than members 
of the Conservative Party. It is to open oneself to attacks 
as a grinder of the faces of the poor, somebody who wants 
to preserve the Establishment and to blazes with the rest 
of the people. But I think it is necessary that something 
should be said about this. 


The Prime Minister in his broadcast, I think, was rela- 
tively cautious in saying that we might have to learn not 
to expect such large increases year by year. I am afraid 
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that it goes beyond that. I am afraid that in the whole of 
Western society we are coming to the point, if we have not 
already reached it, where the better off people at least— 
how you would define those is a matter of opinion—the 
better off people at least are going to have to realize that 
they probably cannot expect to go on getting more every 
year. We shall have to look after the poor—and my eye 
lights immediately upon Senator Croll: not that he is one 
of the poor, but that he is the champion of the poor. We 
shall have to look after the poor, and we have not been 
doing it at all successfully, I think we all agree. We shall 
have to look after the poor in Canada, and we shall have to 
look after the poor in the hungry two-thirds of the world. 


I am not for a moment saying that we should preach 
restraint to these people. They are restrained enough as it 
is by force of circumstance, willy-nilly. But I do say that 
for people getting, let us say—drawing a figure out of the 
air—$15,000 a year or so and up, which will include a good 
many members of a good many trade unions, we may have 
to learn that we cannot go on expecting more and more 
every year. We are going to be faced in the Western world | 
with an increasing problem of scarcities. We are going to | 
be faced more and more with the population explosion. We | 
are going to be faced more and more with the pressure of | 
the Third World, pressure which can express itself even in | 
violent measures. | 


These, to my mind, are serious problems to which we 
have got to address ourselves, and during this period of | 
restraint, which the government is proposing, some of | 
these matters will have to be, I think, very seriously | 
considered; matters even graver than those which the 
Prime Minister outlined in his broadcast. | 


I may remark parenthetically that it seems to me that on 
these long-term problems, which I have just been suggest-, 
ing, the Senate is in a peculiar position to make a special 
contribution. A good many hard truths may have to be 
enunciated and a good many hard decisions may have to. 
be taken; and the elected people are in a very difficult! 
position. They can get out only so far ahead of the proces- 
sion of public opinion, whereas we in the Senate are ina 
position to say some things that are not popular if we) 
think it is necessary to say them, and to do something of a 
job of public education in this regard. Doubtless we should, 
do it more effectively if our debates were more fully; 
reported, but I think we have an opportunity and a special, 
duty here, and one which can be performed perhaps by no. 
other part of the political institutions of the country. 


Now, the next thing is the question of price control 
versus wage control, price control versus compensation 
control. Some people say that the provisions in the policy 
for price control are worthless, that they won’t work, they 
are not workable, they are ridiculous, that they are a mere 
mask, that it is really just a matter of the Establishment! 
clamping down upon the working class and making é 
show of doing something about prices. 


My first comment on that must be that it doesn’t appea) 
to be the opinion of the Establishment people themselves, 
I can hardly pick up a newspaper now without seein{, 
something from the chamber of commerce saying that the, 
policy discriminates against business, or without seeing al) 
editorial or an article by a newspaper publisher sayin) 
that the freeze on dividends is going to be perfectly ter, 
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rible and disastrous, both of which comments seem to 
| suggest that the price control features of the legislation 
will have some effect. 

I cannot pick up a newspaper without seeing a comment 
such as that by the Premier of British Columbia, that he is 
| putting on his temporary price freeze, he doesn’t want it to 

go on beyond the beginning of the year because he thinks 
by that time the Dominion Government’s policy of price 
control will be effective. Apparently it hasn’t got through 
! to a lot of people that this is going to be completely 
_ ineffective. I noticed also an article this morning in the 
_ Globe and Mail that the price control features of the policy 
will be a disaster for the department stores. I saw another 
article saying that the banks would be perhaps harder hit 
by this, and financial institutions, generally, would be 
harder hit by this policy than anybody else. 


There have been distinct cries from the business world 
that labour is being treated too generously and the poor, 
unfortunate business people are getting the short end of 
the stick. I think one can balance that against the cries on 
the other side that the price control features of the legisla- 
/ tion are pure eyewash, and that the whole thing is just a 
cover to do the working class in the eye. 


I will say this, however, that if the price contro] features 

' are not effective, reasonably effective, then it will be very 

difficult indeed to make the rest of the program effective. 

' If it appears to working people that prices are just going 

' sailing up without any kind of control on them at all, and 

' that they are being asked to abide by guidelines which in 

‘ fact don’t apply to the other side of the economy, then I 

' think it will be extremely difficult to prevent the working 
people of the country from being highly resentful. 


I think that people who say the program will not be 
effective in this respect, or any other, are in duty bound to 
; propose changes, and the government—notably at page 15 
of the White Paper—has explicitly asked for suggestions, 
explicitly asked for proposals to improve the thing. 


i @ (1500) 


I do not think the government is under the impression 
that it has all wisdom and all knowledge under its collec- 
tive hat. I think it is perfectly ready to receive suggestions 
_and to give them serious consideration. It would be very 
_ foolish if it weren’t, and I hope those who are so ready to 
say the thing won’t work, or that it is highly imperfect, or 
that it is biased, or whatever other accusation they choose 
to level against it, will come forward with evidence of this 
, and come forward with concrete, specific suggestions for 
improving the program. 

As to the control over wages, I think it should be noted 
_ that if the price controls are really effective, there will be 
;a tendency to improve real wages. The limitation on 
' increases in money wages will, to some extent, be counter- 
balanced by the restraint upon prices, so that the real 

Wages will not be eroded in the way that they have been in 
_ the past few years by increases in prices. 


_ I think the $600 exemption is too low. I think the figure 
| Ought to be higher, and I think it ought to start at a higher 
_level of income than it does. I gather this suggestion has 
| been received with some seriousness—it has come from 
Various quarters—has been received with some serious- 
jness by the government, and I hope it will be taken into 


account and some change will be made there, because I 
think it is highly important that it should be, and it will 
do a great deal to convince the working people of the 
equity of the proposals. 


The same thing is true about pensioners. I noticed that 
the Canadian Labour Congress has been saying something 
more should be done about pensioners. Well, if we really 
succeed in keeping prices within proper, reasonable, 
limits, this, in itself, will do something for the real income 
of the pensioners. 


These are “ifs,” of course, but I have already suggested 
that if we want this thing to work, we shall certainly have 
to put real teeth into the price control side of it and make 
sure that they bite where they should. 


On the whole, I am inclined to think that one can 
perhaps best sum up the intention of the government’s 
proposals on the subject of wages by quoting the distin- 
guished British trade union leader, Mr. Jack Jones, who 
said, “What we want... ‘—he was speaking for the trade 
union movement in England and Great Britain general- 
ly—“... is a fair-for-all, not a free-for-all.” So far we have 
had pretty much of a free-for-all. We have had the trade 
union version of unadulterated free enterprise, and I think 
the time has come, when the country is in such a difficult 
situation economically, that we must change from a free- 
for-all to a fair-for-all, which I think is what the govern- 
ment’s proposals attempt to do. 


I am sorry to have to say that my old comrades in the 
Canadian Labour Congress and some of its unions appear 
to be proposing, as an alternative to the government’s 
policy, ideas and suggestions which are not particularly 
relevant or particularly realistic. Some of them, indeed, it 
seems to me, would only tend to increase inflation. There 
are others which are more relevant but which, I think, 
tend to be contradictory of some of the inflation-promot- 
ing proposals put forward by the congress. 


The next thing I want to speak of is the cry that the real 
trouble, the real cause of inflation, is the unwarranted, the 
excessive, the extravagant increase which has taken place 
in the money supply. I don’t think there is any question 
that the increase in the money supply has been too great. 
There was strong pressure for this, of course, because 
nobody was anxious to see unemployment, and everybody 
agreed that you had to try and ease things so that there 
would be stimulation of employment when the level of 
unemployment was already high, disquietingly high, wor- 
ryingly high. So that I am not particularly blaming any- 
body. The pressure was there. It was very difficult to 
resist. No government would have found it easy to resist 
it. But I think there is no question that the money supply 
has, as the Canadian Labour Congress says, been 
increased excessively. 


The Canadian Labour Congress, I notice, in its proposal, 
suggests that the rate of increase in the money supply 
should be something like 5.5 per cent per year. I don’t 
know how they arrive at that precise figure. I don’t par- 
ticularly care. I don’t think it matters very much. But at 
the same time that they are asking for this, they seem to 
be claiming that an increase in the bank rate, and rates of 
interest generally, is altogether unfortunate. Well, I don’t 
know. Perhaps I am altogether out of date in my econom- 
ics, but I find it very difficult to understand how you can 
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control the increase in the money supply without raising 
the bank rate, without raising the rate of interest. This is 
certainly one of the classic tools for regulating the money 
supply. I don’t know how you can get along without it. It 
is not the only factor. There is another one which I will 
come to in a moment. 


Senator Lamontagne: It can be done. 


Senator Forsey: But I think it is necessary to use that 
classic tool—doubtless, with care; doubtless, at the proper 
moment—and, alas, in the past, as Senator Lamontagne 
reminded us a while ago, we have very often used the 
right tools at the wrong moment, used them in the reverse 
order from what we should have, but I think in this case 
there is no doubt that this particular tool has to be used. 


Of course, that is not in the least in conflict with special 
measures for dealing with, for example, housing, as indeed 
the government proposes to do in the near future, and I 
hope it will be in the very near future. I hope there won’t 
be any delay in the matter. 


The rate of interest is a very blunt tool, and it can be 
very inequitable in its operations. It may be necessary in 
certain fields to say, ‘Well all right, we will, in effect, 
subsidize this particular field so that the rate of interest 
restrictions will not bear heavily upon this type of 
endeavour.” 


Incidentally, when it comes to the question of money 
supply, I cannot help wondering—and here I may be very 
unorthodox and may be talking through my hat—I can’t 
help wondering whether the extraordinary proliferation of 
credit cards and the zeal with which the issuers of those 
cards push people to use them—my wife has had an exam- 
ple of this recently: her banker and the credit card people 
themselves have been after her, ‘“‘Why don’t you make use 
of your Chargex? This is terrible. You haven’t used it once 
since you got it;” she finally gave in and said, “All right, I 
will use it for some small purchase;” I have forgotten what 
it was—but I cannot help feeling that this proliferation of 
credit cards and this pushing of credit cards may have 
been a considerable factor, in effect, in increasing the 
money supply and pushing up prices. I occasionally make 
use of them myself when I am crossing the country and 
don’t want to carry too much in the way of cash with me, 
but I can’t help feeling that they are an inflationary 
factor. 


I see Senator Lamontagne, who is an excellent econo- 
mist, shaking his head. As I said, I may be talking through 
my hat, but I would like to hear an argument to show that 
this is all wrong, because I have worried about it for a long 
time. 


Then we come to the argument that the real culprit in 
this whole business of inflation is public expenditure, 
excessive public expenditure. I want to enter a caveat 
there at once. Public expenditure, in itself, is not inflation- 
ary. It is no more inflationary than my expenditures, or 
anybody else’s expenditures. What is inflationary is defi- 
cit spending, the piling up of huge deficits which require 
the government to go into the money market and find 
capital or, in effect, to print money. This is inflationary, 
but if you had a balanced budget—and I am not necessari- 
ly advocating that at the moment—if you had a balanced 
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budget, there would be nothing inflationary in govern- 
ment expenditure per se. In itself, it is not inflationary. 


Senator McDonald: Oh, come on. 


Senator Forsey: I think there is a grave danger that 
when people talk about cutting government expenditures, 
they will overlook this, and the people who dislike govern- 
ment expenditure in itself, who think it is a bad thing in 
itself, that it is necessarily wasteful in itself, will get a 
chance to sharpen their knives and dig into the social 
services, for example, and engage in a thoroughly reac- 
tionary policy. 

That article in the Globe and Mail the other day by 
Brigadier Malone was a conspicuous example of this. One 
after another of the social programs which have been in > 
effect in this country for some years, and have been 
supported, as far as I know, by all parties, he had his knife 
sharpened for and he was prepared to cut and to cut 
deeply, or, if he could, to get the government to cut and cut 
deeply. 

If you are going to start cutting expenditures, you are 
going to be up against a terrific problem, because a great 
many of these are statutory and can only be changed by 
act of Parliament, and a great many are expenditures 
which everybody has agreed are necessary—social service 
expenditures, transfers to the provinces, equalization 
grants, regional incentive grants, and so forth. If those, 
things have to be cut, in the opinion of certain people, let. 
them come forward and say exactly what should be cut, 
how it should be cut and how much it should be cut. I am) 
afraid that this could be merely a sort of Establishment) 
ramp at the expense of the poor people of this country. 
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Possibly we could do something with some of the social’ 
expenditures by going back to the principle of selectivity, 
though this has difficulties, administrative and other. But 
you have got to be extremely careful what you do with’ 
these things or else you find yourself pushed into a posi- 
tion which can be justifiably described by that favourite 
cant word of the people on the left, “reactionary.” 


If you cut down the social services, the social expendi- 
tures, social security, then undoubtedly the burden, a 
large part of the burden of dealing with inflation will be 
cast upon the shoulders that can bear it least, the shoul- 
ders of the poor. The same is true of a strong application of 
a restriction of money supply. If you really use the weapor 
of the rate of interest on a massive scale, sufficient to cut 
down inflation drastically, then undoubtedly you will pro. 
duce an enormous amount of unemployment. The mair 
burden of the exercise will fall upon those least able tc 
bear it. 


Now, of course, there is a certain amount of waste ir 
public expenditure. Nearly any of us could offer som: 
suggestions. Senator Phillips last night offered one, witl 
which I most cordially agree. He mentioned the Bank o 
Canada building. What was it called in one of the article 
in the Globe and Mail the other day—that extravaganza 0) 
public expenditure, that monumental waste of money? | 
believe it is the highest energy cost building in the whol, 
of Ottawa. I suppose when they started to put it up th) 
energy crisis hadn’t appeared and it looked fairly sensible 
but I hope nothing like this will be repeated. 
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I might add that another example of waste, in my 
| judgment, is the expenditures, considerable expenditures, 
_ in themselves not perhaps very large in the whole picture, 
' on the monstrosities, these so-called sculptures, these 
_ pieces of artistic pollution of the landscape, which I have 
_ referred to before, which I shall doubtless refer to again. 
This last—the affair that they have over there in Hull, 
which I should think is an insult to all the traditional 
_ values of French Canada—this last thing I believe cost 
' $85,000. 


Senator Flynn: Million. 


| 
} . 


Senator Forsey: Well, to my mind that was worse than 

- money just down the drain, it was a most scandalous and 

outrageous performance. You can find other examples of 
the same sort of thing. 


One example of waste, a colossal waste which we have 
| been saved from by Providence—Providence appearing in 
the unlikely guise of the Government of Ontario—is, of 
course, the Pickering Airport. Some years ago, I joined 
_with a number of members on the Liberal side of the 
House of Commons in a letter to the Prime Minister 
» Saying we thought this was completely unjustified, com- 
pletely foolish. I do not think we used the word “imbe- 
_cile,” but we very well might have. And now, fortunately, 
that large and wasteful expenditure which I have long 
| been able to see no justification for whatever, we are not 
_ going to have. I hope that the lesson has gone home, and 
that the government generally will be more careful about 
the kind of thing that they indulge in. 


! Senator McDonald: What about Mirabel Airport? 


Senator Forsey: I was just coming to that. In the case of 
Mirabel, there may have been rather more excuse because 
_at the time they started that idea it wasn’t so clear as I 
think it is now that air travel is likely to go down rather 
than up. In fact, it should go down rather than up and it 
, should be used only for long distance travel as otherwise it 
is wildly uneconomic in the long run, and a major source 
of pollution of the atmosphere and stratosphere. 


What I find very difficult to understand is why in the 
present circumstances the government had to make such a 
tremendous splash—perhaps that is “le mot juste”; per- 
haps that is exactly the word I should use—at the opening 
,of the Mirabel Airport. It appears to have been done with 
oriental lavishness. 


This again may seem to be a small matter but I am 
‘astonished by the degree to which the members of the 
House of Commons, for example—of the other place, sorry, 
Madam Speaker—members of the other place who presum- 
ably ought to know by experience something about public 
psychology—certainly far more than I could know, as a 
repeatedly defeated candidate for public office—I am 
‘astonished by the degree to which they don’t seem to 
realize public psychology. They don’t seem to realize how 
a small thing can irritate the public and make them doubt 
the sincerity of those who are asking them to restrain 
themselves. 


It brings to mind the story that Stephen Leacock used to 
tell about the Ontario election campaign of 1923, where an 
PPosition orator, I presume a Conservative, was attack- 
| ng the farmer government for its extravagance. He waxed 


jloquent on how the government wasted $5 million on 
{ 


| 
| 
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this, $10 million on this and $20 million on another thing 
and the farmer audience sat there almost inert, totally 
unresponsive. And then he said, “Do you realize, ladies 
and gentlemen, that the premier paid $75 for a coal scut- 
tle?” and the whole place took fire. Millions meant nothing 
to them. But when you got down to the $75 coal scuttle, 
that got home to the Ontario farmer. 


The same thing is true, I think, about these relatively 
small things, small examples of what appear to be extrava- 
gances, sometimes rather larger examples of what appear 
to be extravagances. And I am coming now to one which 
will make me just as popular as a distiller in a temperance 
meeting, that is the increase in salaries which the mem- 
bers of the two houses voted themselves last spring. Had I 
been present, I should not only have voted against that, I 
should have proposed certain amendments similar to those 
proposed by Mr. Stanley Knowles in the other place. 


Unfortunately, I was—I had just undergone an opera- 
tion—under orders to stay home and not to show my face 
here; under doctor’s orders. I was very greatly disappoint- 
ed by that because I had wanted to say strongly what my 
friend Charles Caccia said in the other place, that this was 
the wrong thing to do at that time, that this was the wrong 
way to act when we were asking other people to restrain 
themselves, that it should not have been retroactive and it 
should not have come into effect until a new Parliament 
had been elected. I think it was a great psychological 
mistake, and I think we might—that is water under the 
bridge now, I suppose—but I think we might now collec- 
tively in the two houses redeem ourselves to some extent, 
if, come January, when we may get, and probably will get 
under the present law and within the guidelines, a certain 
increase, we were to pass as it were a self-denying ordi- 
nance and say we won’t take it. I think this would have—I 
do not mean individually, I simply say amend the law so 
we would not get it—I simply say that I think that would 
have a marked effect upon the public psychology. 


Senator Flynn: If that is the only thing needed to 
support the program of the government, we might do it. 


Senator Forsey: I am sorry, I shall have to put on this 
gadget to hear what Senator Flynn said. 


Senator Flynn: If that is the only thing that will help 
the program of the government to succeed, we might do it. 


Senator Forsey: Well, I will not say it is the only thing 
but I think it is something. As I said, it is not likely to bea 
popular proposal with members of either house, but I 
think it is something that should, in fact, be done. 


It is, in a sense, a small thing. It is a bagatelle by 
comparison, for example, with the amount that is involved 
in increased wages. Sometimes people think that you can 
compare wages and profits, for example, and say “terrible” 
if profits go up so much in comparison with wages. There 
is a gross amount involved, an absolute amount involved 
which makes a considerable difference. A relatively small 
increase in wages bulks larger in the total economy— 
wages and salaries, that is—much larger in the total 
economy than even a considerable increase in profits. Iam 
not by that saying that an increase in profits is splendid 
and an increase in wages is bad. I simply say it is a fact we 
have to consider. 
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Well, honourable senators, I think I have now said about 
all that I can usefully say on this subject. I am afraid I 
have gone on an inordinate length. I have not on the 
whole, I think, for some time troubled the chamber with 
long discourses, not since I did my instalment serial, shall 
we say, on the subject of the report of the Constitution 
Committee. I do not think that I shall be troubling the 
house with long discourses in the future. But this was a 
subject about which I felt strongly. It was a subject about 
which I had felt I had a certain knowledge and I felt that I 
should be derelict in my duty, as a member of this house, 
if I had not placed before my colleagues the opinions 
which I had formed about the proposals of the government 
and the legislation which will shortly be coming to us and 
which, I repeat, I hope we shall have the time and the will 
to consider carefully, so that we can make suggestions and 
proposals for improvement in it, if it comes to us from the 
other place, in what I believe is technically known as a 
blank and imperfect form. 


@ (1520) 


Senator McDonald: I wonder if I might ask a question 
of Senator Forsey. He has just given us his opinion with 
respect to the increase in indemnities for senators and 
members of the House of Commons. I wonder if he would 
also give us his opinion with respect to the increases 
which have been given recently to the senior civil 
servants. 


Senator Forsey: Yes, I would be glad to. I understand 
that the decision was made on the executive categories 
back in the summer and that by September about 1,200 of 
the 1,400 people involved, or something of that sort, had 
already received the increase, and that the technical 
details of providing the increase for the other 200 or so— 
the top lot, at least in so far as salary is concerned—were 
still in the works, but that the arrangement was only made 
final either just about the time the guidelines were 
brought in or just before. I do not know the precise date, 
but I think that is another case where the government 
showed a lack of appreciation of popular psychology. I 
think this was a mistake, a serious mistake. 

Again, in the total picture the total amount is rather 
small, but I cannot help feeling that it has had an unfortu- 
nate effect upon the public mind and it would be very 
heartening if the top people in the public service, who I 
think are not by any means destitute, were to come for- 
ward and say, “We are willing to submit to a self-denying 
ordinance in this matter.” 


Senator Greene: I wonder if the honourable senator 
would permit another question. I would call on his special 
knowledge of the organized labour movement in this coun- 
try in prefacing this question. It would seem to me that 
organized labour has painted itself into a most difficult 
corner; that they appear to have said, “‘Plague the national 
interest. It is not our affair. We are looking after number 
one.” But I do not believe that that is the real view of 
organized labour, and the question I would ask my hon- 
ourable friend is whether or not he would deem it advis- 
able to ask the CLC and other major union leaders to 
come before an appropriate committee of this Senate to 
explain their views in order that we might better under- 
stand why it is that they apparently have denied any 
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responsibility for participation in the total national 
program. 

Senator Forsey: I think it would be excellent to have 
them appear before a committee. I think they would 
immediately say, by way of preface to anything more 
detailed, that their view of what was required in the 
national interest was somewhat different from other peo- 
ple’s views, and I think they would proceed to try to 
justify that position. I hope, if they do come before such a 
committee, that they will not be treated as I have known 
them to be treated at times when I appeared before a 
Senate committee as one of their representatives. There 
was a tendency then for various senators to take the line, 
“These people are a lot of good-for-nothings, not to say 
thugs. We have been waiting for years to get a chance to. 
go after them. Now watch us!” | 


We had completely irrelevant questions of a most hostile 
kind directed to us. I hope, if they do come before a Senate | 
committee, they will not find themselves faced with that 
kind of thing. 

The culminating feature of one of these affairs—it was | 
before the Senate Committee on Immigration, I remember, 
years ago—was when a certain Conservative senator, 
whose views were such that he would have regarded the’ 
first Duke of Wellington as dangerously far to the left,. 
said to Mr. Percy Bengough, the President of the Trade) 
and Labor Congress, “Mr. Bengough, there is a question I 
have wanted to ask you for years... ‘—and it had abso-_ 
lutely nothing to do with immigration, I might add—‘“.... 
and it is this...“ and he got off a stinker of a queston. As 
poor Percy opened his mouth to reply, and before he could. 
get out one syllable, out the door went the senator and) 
slammed it behind him. Well, that was an extreme manife-! 
station of hostility to the trade union movement by one. 
senator. But I can assure honourable senators that on that 
occasion, and some others when I appeared before the 
Senate committee as a representative of the trade union| 
movement, the kind of atmosphere that prevailed was; 
quite hostile and it was very unfortunate for the Senate. 


I would hope that if the trade union representatives are 
called upon to appear, and if they do appear, they will be, 
asked relevant and serious questions and will be treated) 
with the courtesy which ordinarily distinguishes both the 
members of this house individually and this house 
collectively. 

I think it is an excellent suggestion on the part 0} 
Senator Greene and I heartily hope it will be adopted. This! 
is exactly the kind of thing I think the appropriate Senate 
committee could usefully do in connection with thi: 
legislation. 


Hon. Edward M. Lawson: Honourable senators, let mi 
say at the outset that I want to associate myself with thi 
remarks of Senator Forsey as they relate to the Whit 
Paper. At the same time, let me disassociate myself fron 
his remarks relative to the non-application of the guide. 
lines to members of this chamber. I think that would b) 
tokenism of the worst kind. The Canadian public woul, 
not be fooled by that, and it has been my experience tha 
they generally accept what is fair but reject what 1, 
unfair. If it was fair to have a guideline applying to other, 
throughout the whole of society, they would expect if; 
application here as well. But, in my opinion, they woul | 
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react adversely if there was some obvious unfairness. 
These are some of the things I should like to speak to 
briefly in reviewing the White Paper. 


I think it might be helpful to share with you the views 
‘of someone who comes from British Columbia, who has 
been regulated, ordered back to work, guided, legislated, 
and anything else you could possibly name. It would be 
‘well to examine briefly what took place in British 
‘Columbia when Bill 146 was passed in the British 
Columbia legislature. That bill had the effect of legislating 
‘virtually all of the major strikes out of existence and 
‘forcing the workers back to work. 


_ My organization, with a membership of 106, was one of 
the key organizations involved. The whole thread of the 
legislation passed by this special session of the legislature 
was to legislate 106 people back to work while ignoring the 
fact that there were 50,000 other workers who had been 
lout for three months. I think I am entitled to comment, 
‘because I believe that our constant protest in drawing to 
the premier’s attention that he could not in good con- 
‘science legislate 106 people back to work while ignoring 
'50,000 others finally got through to him, and he took very 
‘positive action. I have no hesitation, having been the 
victim of that positive action, in saying that under the 
circumstances the premier of British Columbia did exactly 
the right thing. 
_ It was interesting to hear in the discussion a concern 
about what would be the reaction of the official labour 
novement of British Columbia in response to this legisla- 
‘ion. There was some concern that there would be the 
-ypical reaction—that of urging defiance of the legislation, 
encouraging the members to defy and not go back. I was 
asked for my view and I gave it, and I repeat it now, that I 
elt that that reaction would take place, that that advice 
Vould be given but that it would be drowned out by the 
/ounds of the members returning to work, the majority of 
vhom had had enough and wanted to return to work. And 
hat was the ultimate result. 


It is not a happy situation or a happy state of affairs 
vhat we in labour and management can reach the stage of 
most total irresponsibility. We could not find a solution 
9 those long-standing problems. I think it was perhaps 
€cause we could not break the psychological barriers. 
‘hat will be a major consideration when the White Paper 
Itimately becomes law. 


_ Following the announcement of the proposed guidelines 
ationally, first, the province of British Columbia imposed 
, Price freeze; then came a rather irresponsible response 
‘om the official labour movement; and we now have the 
ther side, the supermarkets, indicating that they will 
ave no alternative but to let the shelves run dry. Their 
tribution to the problem facing the country will be to 
tthe shelves run dry, because in filling them they might 
ave to take a loss on a particular item or items. 


Of course, there are some supermarkets—I have no hesi- 
‘tion in naming them—such as Canada Safeway, which, 
| My view, are the worst corporate citizens in Canada. 
ley have never had any real concern about the impact of 
hat they do on the economy. So long as they can preserve 
,eir share of the market they will agree to anything at 
\'Y price, because they can always pass it on. The real test 

the provincial legislation and of the federal legislation 
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will be the ability of either government to say to the 
supermarkets, “You are not going to leave your shelves 
empty. You are going to continue to service the needs of 
your customers—that is what your business licence pro- 
vides—and if you do not perhaps we shall have to re- 
examine your role in this society.” It is not going to be 
sufficient to say, at the end of the 60 days, as was indicat- 
ed, “We will wait. We will now recover retroactively all 
we have lost. There will be no sacrifice on our part. We 
will simply reach into the consumers’ pocket and recover 
it.” If they are allowed to get away with that by either 
agency of government, then you cannot and should not 
expect the cooperation of the labour movement. 

@ (1530) 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Lawson: When I am examining the proposed 
legislation, I am not interested in relating it to the consti- 
tutionality question. There are others more expert than I 
who will concern themselves about that. The main reason 
I am not concerned about it is that if we resolve the 
constitutional question, the question still remains of 
whether it would solve the problem. I do not think it 
would, because we still have the problem of runaway 
inflation and all the other problems that that creates. 


The only question I have to ask myself is: Is there a need 
for this kind of action? Is there a consensus in the coun- 
try? Well, certainly I am convinced, from all the people I 
am in contact with, that there is a desperate need for 
something to be done. Whether this is the best course of 
action has yet to be determined, but certainly there is a 
consensus that something desperately needs to be done. In 
examining these matters, and trying to do it as objectively 
as I can, I think the important question that arises is: 
What are the obvious, visible weaknesses? Senator Forsey 
touched on one, the question of the limit of $600 for those 
with lower incomes. On the face of it, if all things stay 
even for the three-year period, then that gap between the 
lower rated people and the higher rated people will be 
widened by an additional $5,400, and it is totally and 
patently unfair that that should take place. There is, 
therefore, a need for an immediate adjustment on the 
ceiling for lower rated people. 


One other major area that in my view needs to be 
examined very carefully is the question of interest rates. I 
think the first step that should be taken and could be 
taken is an immediate roll-back of the three-quarters of 1 
per cent increase in the prime rate that was announced not 
many months ago. It was announced for its deflationary 
value for the economy. If it had had the desired impact 
there would have been no need for the proposed guide- 
lines, so there seems to be no valid reason in my view why 
there could not be an immediate roll-back of that increase 
of three-quarters of 1 per cent, not only for its own value 
but for its psychological impact. If that cannot be done, 
then I would think the government has to give serious 
consideration to allowing write-offs for the mortgages on 
the average home up to a certain limit. Let them write it 
off as a tax-free allowance. 


The two most important things that have to be dealt 
with in order to achieve the voluntary enthusiastic sup- 
port of the working man are really both psychological. 
One is the preservation of his job security, and the second 
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is the protection of his home, so that he can go home and 
look his wife and children in the eye, knowing that they 
are protected. 


It is totally unfair, on the one hand, to say, “We are 
raising the interest rates. We are going to put you in a 
position where the interest you pay on your mortgage 
amounts almost to usury,” and on the other, to say, ‘““We 
are now going to tie your hands behind your back and not 
allow you to recover those increased costs of your basic 
dwelling—your basic security.” 


These are two critical areas that in my view have to be 
attacked, and attacked quickly, if we are going to get the 
support of labour. I am not talking about the official 
position of the Canadian Labour Congress. This is some- 
thing that has to be done if the government wants the 
support of working men and women across the country. 


There are a couple of other areas that have to be exam- 
ined. What is going to happen to people who have signed 
multi-year contracts is patently unfair, on the face of it. 
Just before the deadline they were successful in signing 
contracts that in the second year provide for increases of 
15, 20, 25 or 30 per cent. Is there to be a roll-back, or is that 
to remain? Is everybody else to be limited to 6 per cent in 
the second year, and are these contracts going to continue? 
This is the question that has most often been asked of me 
in the two weeks since these proposed guidelines were 
announced. What happens in those cases? 


Also, what happens in the case of people who want to 
follow and support the guidelines, and who can go out 
tomorrow and negotiate a three-year contract providing 
for 8 per cent the first year, 6 per cent in the second year 
and 4 per cent in the third year? What happens to those 
contracts if the government decides after one year that the 
problem has been solved, and cancels the guidelines, and 
everybody else goes back to getting 12, 15, 18 or 20 per 
cent? What happens to those people who are locked into 
such contracts? 


We have an interesting case pending before the British 
Columbia Labour Relations Board right now. It was the 
key issue that prompted the legislation in British 
Columbia, and it involved the propane dispute. Some 
months ago, long before the guidelines were announced, 
the employers made an offer, and the employees of four of 
the companies accepted. Under the law, you must conclude 
a collective agreement. The employers’ association said, 
“No. We will not sign.” There was then an application 
under the labour code of British Columbia for an order 
directing that those contracts be executed. I believe the 
board will issue such an order, and so those contracts will 
be executed retroactive to a date in August. That may be 
done next week, and the rates involved will be higher than 
the guidelines. What will apply in those circumstances? 
Will they be rolled back? Will they be cut back? These are 
the kinds of questions that have to be answered, and I 
think perhaps you may have a constitutional problem if 
the British Columbia Legislature says, ‘‘Yes, it is a con- 
tract back to August.” Is the federal legislation going to 
roll it back? These are the kinds of questions and concerns 
that have to be dealt with. 


In addition to the probably more important question, the 
strike involved was a matter of cutting off fuel to homes 
in an area of Nanaimo that was dependent on that particu- 
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lar product—butane and propane. Not only do I not quar- 
rel with the judgment of the government in legislating 
those striking workers back to work, but I think the 
government has a more serious question it has to ask of 
itself, and that is: What do you do with essential services? 
Does either labour or management have the right—and it 
was a lockout at the outset—to deny fuel to homes? Is that 
an essential service? And if it is not, what is? 


In those clearly defined essential services where a strike 
would cause injury to individuals, perhaps the right to 
strike has to be examined, in an effort to decide whether 
that right should be continued. I think we, labour or 
management, now have to decide whether we can continue 
to exercise our rights at the expense of injury to innocent 
people. 

There has been some concern about the views expressed 
by the official body of labour, the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, that Senator Forsey made reference to. It is interest- 
ing to note that when the Trades Union Congress in 
Britain was successful in achieving some amendments to 
their program they issued a statement, and I can think of 
nothing better than that it be delivered to the Canadian 
Labour Congress, and that they be asked to take these 
words and simply adopt them as a statement of policy, 
indicating their preparedness to assume their share of the 
sacrifice. Let me read this to you: 


Britain is staring over the brink of a precipice. 
Inflation is running at 26 per cent and unemploy maa 
is at the highest level since the last war. 


The TUC’s anti-inflation policies, agreed with the 
Government and overwhelmingly endorsed at the 
Blackpool Congress, are designed to deal with very 
real dangers. 


We have been hit by international problems—soar 
ing import costs, a world recession hitting expor 
markets—and our industry suffers from decades 0! 
low investment. 


It’s no good just complaining about the rest of thi 
world. The TUC and its member unions recognize tha 
all of us, right here in Britain, have a vital part to pla) 
in solving the crisis. No one can afford to contract ou 
of the battle against inflation. It’s everyone’s future a 
stake. | 


The crisis cannot be solved, and our future assurec 
without real sacrifices. Some people’s living standard 
are bound to fall in the coming year. 


That is necessary because the Government can 
just spend its way out of this recession, at a tim 
when our inflation rate is so much higher than ot 
competitors’. 

It is estimated that by the end of the year our prict 
will be rising twice as fast as those of our mal 
competitors. 


Our goods are in danger of being priced out © 
export markets—and with them the jobs of workers | 
the export industries. | 


Too-rapid reflation would only force up pric, 
faster, before inflation has been got under control. 
That would also threaten the credit on which 0} 
economy survives. Already, before the Governme’ 
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and the TUC acted, there were threats from those who 
lent Britain money to pull out. That would hit thou- 
sands more jobs. 


The alternative to the ‘£6’ policy, then, is not less 
unemployment, it is longer dole queues—much longer. 
The ‘£6’ policy makes it easier, not harder, to defend 
living standards in the long run. 

So the TUC ’bit the bullet’ and put its ‘£6’ proposals 
to the Government. The new wage targets are tough, 
but they’re rough justice. And they’re simple enough 
to be understood by all. 


They favour the lower-paid, while some of those 
with very high incomes will get no increase at all. 


For its part, the Government must do its best to 
continue the social and industrial progress made 
during the first year of the Social Contract, and to 
hold down prices. 


The TUC and the Government have never seen the 
close working relationship known as the Social Con- 
tract as merely a way of avoiding the worst. The aims 
are positive—a more prosperous, successful and com- 
passionate society. 


The £6 limit on its own will not solve Britain’s 
problems. It can only create the conditions for tack- 
ling them. The year’s hard slog must be more than a 
short-term crisis measure. It must be the start of a 
plan for economic revival. 


~ ® (1540) 


That’s why the TUC is now pressing the Govern- 
ment to work on a national plan, agreed with unions 
and employers, for the years up to 1980. An ivory 
tower approach would be useless. Planning must be 
brought to company level, and there must be union 
involvement. 


There is plenty more to be done to crack the 
immediate crisis too. There must be government 
action to curb unemployment among the hardest-hit 
groups of workers, involving increased training, 
employment subsidies, and some selective import 
controls. 


The trade union movement will be watching 
employment, prices, indeed all the important econom- 
ic indicators, with an eagle eye, to see that its mem- 
bers’ sacrifices are gaining their just reward. 


A particular concern at the moment is that there 
should not be savage public expenditure cuts, which 
would harm everyone, especially the most vulnerable 
members of society, and would fuel the fires of unem- 
ployment at the worst possible time. 

And what about our side of the bargain? I believe 
that there is a new mood in the country. The offensive 
against inflation has not been dictated from above. 

It stems from the fears of ordinary trade unionists 
for their living standards, their jobs, their country. 

That’s why, in the midst of the present grim atmos- 
phere, I remain Optimistic for Britain’s future. 

But of course, hopes are not the same thing as 
achievements. Success depends on the free decisions 
of millions of people—including the readers of this 
Paper. 
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Fortunately, the signs are that the mass of trade 
unionists are very well aware of the reasons why we 
all have to face a year of tough justice on wages. 


They are saying ‘fair enough’ if it means we can 
battle our way out of our present problem. 


That seems to me to be a very positive and intelligent 
statement from the official Trades Union Congress of 
Britain, and one which our neighbours across the way 
might be well advised to accept as a policy and as their 
share of the sacrifice to solve the problem here in Canada. 
There is a statement by Prime Minister Wilson that is 
worth repeating, “One man’s pay rise is not only another 
man’s price rise: it might also cost him his own job—or his 
neighbour’s job.” 


The other comment I should like to make has reference 
to the American controls. I cannot tell you how many 
times I have read that they were a total and abject failure, 
and did not serve the purpose they were supposed to 
achieve. Well, I have had the Opportunity on a regular 
basis to be involved with those controls and to observe 
their imposition, because of our international union 
involvement. I know that they were imposed at 5% per 
cent, and they were enforced at 5% per cent, and when the 
controls came off the standard statement was made that 
with the end of controls we would go to 15, 20, 25 or 30 per 
cent to recover everything immediately. But I sat in on 
many meetings where it was said, ‘Now, we will run the 
risk of going to perhaps 2 or 2% per cent higher than the 
5'’2 per cent control figure, but we are not going to take 
any chances on the controls coming back.” So, in the first 
year after the controls came off they were around 7% or 8 
per cent. It is my case that the controls had a beneficial 
effect, because now in 1975—and the report is just out— 
the average wage increase generally in the United States 
is running at 7.9 per cent. The average wage increase in 
construction, which has always led the pack, was 7.4 per 
cent while in this country we “spill” that much in con- 
struction negotiations, and many settlements are made at 
around 40 or 50 per cent. 


I am not arguing in favour of controls; I am simply 
trying to make an objective appraisal of what has hap- 
pened, and stripping it of all its myths. I think the only 
conclusion one can reach is that the controls in the United 
States were effective when they were practised and in 
operation, and they continue to have that beneficial effect 
up until this day. The reason for part of my concern, and 
the Honourable Leader of the Government was present 
when I expressed it in Vancouver some months ago, is that 
we now have companies in British Columbia in particular, 
and in Canada generally, whose rates of pay are higher 
than their American competition, and our productivity is 
less. You do not need to be an economic genius to figure 
out that if you continue that practice you simply put those 
companies out of business, and put your own members in 
the unemployed ranks. To me that is the height of stupid- 
ity and is not serving the welfare of the members of trade 
unions. 


There is some considerable talk about the loopholes that 
exist in the program. I do not doubt that Mr. Pepin is quite 
correct when he says that there are many loopholes in the 
program. I think it is going to be imperative that the 
government take into consideration that they have com- 
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petent people from labour as well as the other groups 
represented on those various panels, whether it is the 
national panel or the regional panel, so that you have 
people expert in finding loopholes. Indicating a willing- 
ness to work with and under the controls is not any 
indication that in any of the organizations I am associated 
with we do not have the skill or the imagination to find 
the loopholes as well, but I do not think that that negative 
case should be made. I think there should be a positive 
case made that we are not going to be looking and search- 
ing for loopholes, but that we are going to be looking for 
the courage and concern to assume our share of the sacri- 
fice and relieve those who have already carried too big a 


load. 
Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Walker: May I ask the honourable senator a 
question? Is he in favour of strict adherence to the 


guidelines? 


Senator Lawson: I am in favour of observing the law. If 
they become the law, then I am in favour of adhering to 


them. 


Senator Walker: I am glad to hear that, and, of course, I 
am always glad to hear my friend express answers from 
other people in advance. This time he hit the nail on the 
head. That is the first time I have ever heard of his being 
right. 

May I ask another question? The Post Office dispute is a 
serious one. Does the honourable senator believe that the 
guidelines should be followed in settling the Post Office 
strike? 


Senator Lawson: I don’t want it to sound as though I am 
taking up everything, but I think it would be unwise and 
untimely to attempt to answer that question when the 
matter is apparently at a very critical balance of negotia- 
tion now. I ean only say that when the guidelines become 
law they should apply with equal force to everybody 
covered by them. 


Senator Forsey: I wonder if I might ask Senator Lawson 1 
one question? He spoke of the desirability of having | 
unions declare that they would abide by the guidelines; to _ 
come forward and take their share of the sacrifice. Would | 
he express the same hope about the corporations involved | 
in this also, and which so far have been singularly lacking, | 
as far as I can see, in making any statement of the sort? | 


Senator Lawson: Without any hesitation, Senator 
Forsey. I think it has to be applied equally and with equal | 
force on the corporations and everybody else. If it is not, 
then the program is self-defeating. 


Senator Burchill: Honourable senators, may I ask Sena-. 
tor Lawson a question? Does he favour long-term controls, 
or short-term controls such as they had in the United) 
States of 60 days or 90 days? | 


Senator Lawson: I do not believe that they were con- 
sidered short-term controls in the United States. They had 
the various phases, but they really lasted for two or three 
years. I do not believe that anything could be achieved—' 
and I do not want to make this a political statement—by 
90-day controls. I think they have to be fora longer term 
than that. If they are to be effective it must be for the 
lifetime of a collective agreement and the average woulc 
be one year—not less than one year—or two years. 


Senator Goldenberg: As a trade union leader, Senato’ 
Lawson, which do you prefer—the maximum percentag' 
increase which is provided for in the proposed controls, 0 
the flat £6 maximum increase to which you referred an: 
which applied under the United Kingdom policy? 

@ (1550) 
Senator Flynn: Incentives. 


Senator Lawson: If the object is a kind of redistritutio 
of the wealth to give the lower-income people a fair shar 
then the £6 provision, or the fixed dollar increase, is th 
fairest way to do it. 

On motion of Senator Petten, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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APPENDIX 


(See p. 1317.) 


RULES OF THE SENATE 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STANDING RULES AND ORDERS 


The Standing Committee on Standing Rules and 


RECOMMENDED AMENDMENTS 


1. Inall cases not provided for in these rules, the customs, 
usages, forms and proceedings of either house of the Par- 
liament of Canada shall, so far as practicable, be followed 
in the Senate or in any committee thereof. 

| 


3. Notwithstanding anything in these rules, any rule or 
part thereof may be suspended without notice by leave of 
the Senate, the rule or part thereof proposed to be suspend- 


ed, and the reason for the proposed suspension, being 
distinctly stated. 


}. These rules shall come into force on a day to be fixed 
oy order of the Senate. 


'4. When the Senate adjourns, senators shall stand until 
vhe Speaker has left the chamber. 


4A. (1) If, during any adjournment of the Senate, the 
Speaker is satisfied that the public interest requires that 
he Senate meet at a time earlier than that set forth in the 
notion for such adjournment, the Speaker may call such a 
neeting by sending a notice to each senator at the latest 
ddress of the senator filed with the Clerk of the Senate, 
nforming the senator of the time of the meeting. 


(2) Non-receipt by a senator of the notice referred to in 
ubsection (1) does not affect the validity of the notice. 


(3) In the absence of the Speaker, or where the office of 
peaker is vacant, the Clerk of the Senate may act for the 
urposes of this rule. 


5. The Speaker shall preserve order and decorum, and 
aall decide points of order, subject to an appeal to the 
enate. In explaining a point of order or practice the 
peaker shall state the rule or authority applicable to the 
tse. When the Speaker rises, all other Senators shall 
‘main seated or shall resume their seats. 


‘A Senator shall not speak more than once to a ques- 
on before the Senate except in explanation of a material 
rt of his speech in which he may have been misunder- 
00d, and then he shail not introduce new matter. 

}. A Senator who has moved the second reading of a bill 
made a substantive motion or an inquiry, shall have the 
‘3ht of final reply. 


| 
| 


Orders, having examined the Rules of th 
67(1)(e), recommends that the said Rules be amended as follows: 


Wednesday, 29th October, 1975. 


e Senate pursuant to Rule 


PRESENT RULES 


1. In all cases not provided for hereinafter, or by sessional 
or other orders, the standing orders, the rules, usages, 
forms and proceedings of the Parliament of Canada, in 
force up to the day on which the present rules go into 
operation, shall be followed so far as they can be applied to 
the proceedings of the Senate or any committee thereof. 


3. Any rule or part thereof may be suspended without 
notice by leave of the Senate, the rule or part thereof 
proposed to be suspended, and the reason for the proposed 
suspension, being distinctly stated. 


6. These rules shall go into Operation on a day to be fixed 
by order of the Senate. 


14. When the Senate adjourns, senators shall keep their 
places until the Speaker has left the chamber. 


NEW RULE 


15. The Speaker shall preserve order and decorum, and 
shall decide points of order, subject to an appeal to the 
Senate. In explaining a point of order or practice he shall 
state the rule or authority applicable to the case. 


28. A senator shall not speak twice to a question before 
the Senate except in explanation of a material part of his 
speech in which he may have been misunderstood, and 
then he shall not introduce new matter. 


29. A senator who has moved the second reading of a bill 
or made a substantive motion shall have a right of final 
reply, but not otherwise. 
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32. A debate shall not be in order on an oral question, but 
brief explanatory remarks may be made by the senator 
making the interrogation and by the senator answering the 
same. Observations upon any such answer shall not be 
allowed. 


34A. The content of a speech made in the House of Com- 
mons in the current session may be summarized, but it is 
out of order to quote from such a speech unless it be a 
speech of a Minister of the Crown in relation to govern- 
ment policy. A Senator may always quote from a speech 
made in a previous session. 


36. (1) When a question is under debate, a motion shall 
not be received unless it is a motion to amend the question, 
to refer the question to a committee, to adjourn the debate, 
to postpone the debate to a certain day, for the previous 
question, or for the adjournment of the Senate. 


(3) The previous question refers to a motion “that the 
original question be now put.” Such a motion may be made 
on a main motion, or on a main motion as amended, but not 
on a motion for an amendment. When such a motion is put 
by the Speaker no motion to amend it is in order. It is 
debatable and senators who have spoken on the main 
motion or on the main motion as amended may speak again 
to the previous question but may not move or second it. If 
the motion for the previous question carries, the Speaker 
must immediately put the original question without fur- 
ther debate. If the motion for the previous question is 
defeated, the main motion is dropped from the orders of 
the day. The previous question may not be moved in 
committee of the whole or in any select committee. 


37. A senator called to order by the Speaker shall discon- 
tinue his remarks and may not speak further, except on the 
point of order, until the point of order has been decided. 


42. The Speaker shall stand head uncovered when speak- 
ing to the Senate, and shall leave the chair when par- 
ticipating in a debate on any question before the House but 
not when addressing the House on a point of order or a 
question of privilege. 


45. (1) 


(f{) for the adoption of a report from any standing com- 
mittee; 


46. (f) for the adjournment of the Senate, while a matter 
is under discussion; 


(g) for the adjournment of the Senate for the purposes of 
raising a matter of urgent public importance (which the 
mover shall state on rising to speak) before the House 
proceeds to the orders of the day; 


French version only— 


(g) lajournement du Sénat afin de permettre que soit 
étudiée, avant que la Chambre passe 4a l’ordre du jour, 
une affaire urgente d’intérét public (dont l’auteur de la 
motion doit exposer la nature dés qu’il se léve pour 
prendre la parole); 


French version only— 


(s) d’autres motions purement courantes ou non conten- 
tieuses. 
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32. A debate shall not be in order on a mere interrogation, 
but brief explanatory remarks may be made by the senator 
making the interrogation and by the senator answering the 
same. Observations upon any such answer shall not be 
allowed. 


NEW RULE 


36. (1) When a question is under debate a motion shall 
not be received unless to amend it, to refer it to a commit- 
tee, to postpone it to a certain day, for the previous ques- 
tion, or for the adjournment of the Senate. 


(3) The previous question refers to a motion “that the 
original question be now put.” Such a motion may be made 
on a main motion, or on a main motion as amended, but not 
on a motion for an amendment. When such a motion is put 
by the Speaker no motion to amend it is in order. It is 
debatable and senators who have spoken on the main 
motion or on the main motion as amended may speak again 
to the previous question but may not move or second it. If 
the motion for the previous question carries, the Speaker 
must immediately put the original question without fur- 
ther debate. If it is defeated, the main motion is dropped 
from the orders of the day. The previous question may not 
be moved in committee of the whole or in any select 
committee. 


37. A senator called to order shall sit down and shall not 
proceed until the point of order has been decided. 


42. The Speaker shall stand uncovered when speaking to 
the Senate, and shall leave the chair when he proposes to 
address the House on any question other than a point of 
order or question of privilege. 


45. (1) 


(f) for the adoption of a report, not merely formal in its 
character, from any standing committee; 


46. (f) for the adjournment of the senate, while a ques- 
tion is under discussion; 


(g) for the adjournment of the Senate for the purposes of 
raising a question of urgent public importance (which 
the mover shall state on rising to speak) before the 
House proceeds to the orders of the day; 


French version only— 


(g) lajournement de la séance afin de permettre que soit 
etudiée, avant que la Chambre passe a l’ordre du jour, 
une question urgente d’intérét public (dont l’auteur de la 
motion doit exposer la nature dés qu’il se léve pour 
prendre la parole); 


French version only— 


(s) d’autres 
contentieuses. 


questions purement courantes ou non 
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54. (1) In any bill originating in the Senate amending any 
statute or part thereof, the amendments shall be made by 
clauses that re-enact the section, subsection or other minor 
division as it is amended and shall not ordinarily be made 
by clauses that add or leave out words or substitute words 
for others. 


(2) The text of any such bill shall indicate a comparative 
print of that part of the bill making the amendment and of 
the statute or part thereof proposed to be amended, show- 
ing by italics, parallel columns or other appropriate typo- 
graphical devices the omissions and insertions that would 
be made by the bill if enacted as proposed. 


(3) An explanatory note outlining briefly the reasons for 
each amendment shall accompany the bill. Whenever prac- 
ticable an explanatory note shall be printed on the right- 
hand page of the bill in paragraphs opposite the amend- 
ments referred to and numbered correspondingly. 


(4) This rule shall as far as practicable apply to the 
reprinting of any such bill. 


56. The principle of a bill is usually debated at its second 
reading. 


66. (1) At the commencement of each session a committee 
of selection consisting of nine senators named by the 
Senate shall be appointed whose duty it shall be to nomi- 
nate the senators to serve on the several select committees. 


Olls e(i)) 
(f) The Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 
Administration, composed of twenty members, five of 
whom shall constitute a quorum, which is empowered on 
its own initiative to consider any matter relating to the 
internal economy of the Senate, including budgetary 
matters and administration generally, and to report the 
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result of such consideration to the Senate. 


English version only— 


OflemmnK) 
(i) banking, insurance, trust and loan companies, 
credit societies, caisses populaires and small loans 
companies; 


Os (CO 

(g) The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs composed 
of twenty members, five of whom shall constitute a 
quorum, to which, if there is a motion to that effect, shall 
be referred bills, messages, petitions, inquiries, papers 
and other matters relating to foreign and cornmonwealth 
relations generally, including: 

(i) treaties and international agreements, 

(ii) external trade; 

(iii) foreign aid; 

(iv) defence; 

(v) immigration; 

(vi) territorial and offshore matters. 
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54. (1) All bills introduced in the Senate shall be in the 
English and French languages. 


(2) In a bill amending any statute or part thereof, the 
amendments shall be made by clauses which re-enact the 
section, subsection or other minor division as it is amended 
and shall not ordinarily be made by clauses which add or 
leave out words or substitute words for others. 


(3) The text of the bill shall indicate a comparative print 
of that part of the bill making the amendment and of the 
statute or part thereof proposed to be amended, showing by 
stricken-through type and italics, parallel columns or other 
appropriate typographical devices the omissions and inser- 
tions which would be made by the bill if enacted as 
proposed. 


(4) A memorandum by the draftsman explaining briefly 
the reasons for each amendment shall accompany the bill. 
Whenever practicable the memorandum shall be printed on 
the right-hand page of the bill in paragraphs opposite the 
amendments referred to and numbered correspondingly. 


(5) This rule shall as far as practicable apply to the 
reprinting of bills. 


56. The principle of a bill is debated at its second reading. 


66. (1) At the commencement of each session a committee 
of selection consisting of nine senators named by the 
Senate shall be appointed whose duty it shall be to nomi- 
nate the senators to serve on the several standing 
committees. 


67. (1) 

(f) The Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 
Administration, composed of twenty members, five of 
whom shall constitute a quorum, to which shall be 
referred on motion all bills, messages, petitions, in- 
quiries, papers and other matters relating to internal 
economy, budgetary matters and administration 
generally. 


67. (k) 
(i) banking, insurance, trust and loan companies, 
credit societies, caisses populaires and small loans; 


67. (1): 

(g) The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, composed 
of twenty members, five of whom shall constitute a 
quorum, to which shall be referred on motion all bills, 
messages, petitions, inquiries, papers and other matters 
relating to foreign and commonwealth relations general- 
ly, including: 

(i) treaties and international agreements; 

(ii) external trade; 

(iii) foreign aid; 

(iv) defence; 

(v) immigration; 

(vi) territorial and offshore matters. 
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Oe 


67. 


67. 


67. 


(1) 

(h) The Senate Committee on National Finance, com- 
posed of twenty members, five of whom shall constitute 
a quorum, to which, if there is a motion to that effect, 
shall be referred bills, messages, petitions, inquiries, 
papers and other matters relating to federal estimates 
generally, including: 

(i) national accounts and the report of the Auditor 
General; 


(ii) government finance. 


(1) 

(i) The Senate Committee on Transport and Communi- 
cations composed of twenty members, five of whom shall 
constitute a quorum, to which, if there is a motion to that 
effect, shall be referred bills, messages, petitions, in- 
quiries, papers and other matters relating to transport 
and communications generally, including: 

(i) transport and communications by land, air, water, 
and space, whether by radio, telephone, telegraph, 
wire, cable, microwave, wireless, television, satellite, 
broadcasting, postal communications or any other 
form, method or means of communications or trans- 
port; 

(ii) tourist traffic; 

(iii) common carriers; 

(iv) pipelines, transmission lines and energy transmis- 
sion; 

(v) navigation, shipping and navigable waters. 


(1) 

(j) The Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs, composed of twenty members, five of whom 
shall constitute a quorum, to which, if there is a motion 
to that effect, shall be referred bills, messages, petitions, 
inquiries, papers and other matters relating to legal and 
constitutional matters generally, including: 

(i) federal-provincial relations; 

(ii) administration of justice, law reform and all mat- 
ters related thereto; 

(iil) the judiciary; 

(iv) all essentially juridical matters; 


(v) private bills not otherwise specifically assigned to 
another committee, including those related to marriage 
and divorce. 


(1) 

(k) The Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Com- 
merce, composed of twenty members, five of whom shall 
constitute a quorum, to which, if there is a motion to that 
effect, shall be referred bills, messages, petitions, in- 
quiries, papers and other matters relating to banking, 
trade and commerce generally, including: 


(i) banking, insurance, trust and loan companies, 
credit societies, caisses populaires and small loans 
companies; 

(ii) customs and excise; 

(iii) taxation legislation; 

(iv) patents and royalties; 

(v) corporate and consumer affairs; 

(vi) bankruptcy; 

(vii) natural resources and mines. 


67. 


67. 


67. 


67. 


(1) 
(h) The Senate Committee on National Finance, com- 
posed of twenty members, five of whom shall constitute 
a quorum, to which shall be referred on motion all bills, 
messages, petitions, inquiries, papers and other matters 
relating to federal estimates generally, including: 


(i) national accounts and the report of the Auditor 
General; 
(ii) government finance. 


(1) 

(i) The Senate Committee on Transport and Communi- 
cations, composed of twenty members, five of whom 
shall constitute a quorum, to which shall be referred on 
motion all bills, messages, petitions, inquiries, papers 
and other matters relating to transport and communica- 
tions generally, including: 

(i) transport and communications by land, air, water, 
and space, whether by radio, telephone, telegraph, 
wire, cable, microwave, wireless, television, satellite, 
broadcasting, postal communications or any other 


form, method or means of communications or 
transport; 

(ii) tourist traffic; 

(ili) common carriers; 

(iv) pipelines, transmission lines and _ energy 
transmission; 

(v) navigation, shipping and navigable waters. 

(1) 


(j) The Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs, composed of twenty members, five of whom 
shall constitute a quorum, to which shall be referred on 
motion all bills, messages, petitions, inquiries, papers 
and other matters relating to legal and constitutional 
matters generally, including: 


(i) federal-provincial relations; 

(ii) administration of justice, law reform and all mat- 
ters related thereto; 

(iii) the judiciary; 

(iv) all essentially juridical matters; 


(v) private bills not otherwise specifically assigned to 
another committee, including those related to marriage 
and divorce. 


(1) 


(k) The Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Com- 
merce, composed of twenty members, five of whom shall 
constitute a quorum, to which shall be referred on 
motion all bills, messages, petitions, inquiries, papers 
and other matters relating to banking, trade and com- 
merce generally, including: 


(i) banking, insurance, trust and loan companies, 
credit societies, caisses populaires and small loans; 


(ii) customs and excise; 

(iii) taxation legislation; 

(iv) patents and royalties; 

(v) corporate and consumer affairs: 
(vi) bankruptcy; 

(vii) natural resources and mines. 
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Ore Clb) 

(1) The Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and 
Science, composed of twenty members, five of whom 
shall constitute a quorum, to which, if there is a motion 
to that effect, shall be referred bills, messages, petitions, 
inquiries, papers and other matters relating to health, 
welfare and science generally, including: 

(i) veterans affairs; 

(ii) Indian and Eskimo affairs; 

(iii) health and welfare; 


(iv) social and cultural matters; 
(v) pensions; 
(vi) labour legislation; 
(vii) aging. 
6%. C1) 


(m) The Senate Committee on Agriculture, composed of 
twenty members, five of whom shall constitute a 
quorum, to which, if there is a motion to that effect, shall 
be referred bills, messages, petitions, inquiries, papers 
and other matters relating to agriculture. 


68. The senators occupying the recognized positions of 
Leader of the Government and Leader of the Opposition in 
the Senate shall be ex officio members, in addition to the 
number of appointed senators, of all standing committees 
of the Senate and of the Committee of Selection. 


69. The Clerk of the Senate shall, as soon as practicable 
after a committee has been appointed, call an organization 
meeting of the committee, and the committee shall at that 
meeting choose a chairman. 


70A. A quorum is required whenever a vote, resolution or 
other decision is taken by a select committee, but any such 
committee, by resolution thereof, may authorize the chair- 
man to hold meetings to receive and authorize the printing 
of evidence when a quorum is not present. 


74. (2) Deleted. 


77. (6) Except as provided in these rules, a select commit- 
tee shall not, without the approval of the Senate, adopt any 
special procedure or practice that is inconsistent with the 
practices and usages of the Senate itself. 


78. (5) When the report recommends amendments to a 
bill, or makes proposals that require implementation by 
the Senate, consideration of the report shall not be moved 
unless notice has been given pursuant to rule 44(1)(e) or 
45(1)(f), as the case may be. 
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ie (00) 


(1) The Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and 
Science, composed of twenty members, five of whom 
shall constitute a quorum, to which shall be referred on 
motion all bills, messages, petitions, inquiries, papers 
and other matters relating to health, welfare and science 
generally, including: 


(i) veterans affairs; 

(ii) Indian and Eskimo affairs; 

(iii) health and welfare; 

(iv) social and cultural matters; 

(v) pensions; 

(vi) labour legislation; 

(vil) aging. 

OGL) 

(m) The Senate Committee on Agriculture, composed of 
twenty members, five of whom shall constitute a 
quorum, to which shall be referred on motion all bills, 


messages, petitions, inquiries, papers and other matters 
relating to agriculture. 


68. The senators occupying the recognized positions of 
Leader of the Government and Leader of the Opposition in 
the Senate shall be ex officio members; in addition to the 
number of appointed senators, of all standing committees 
of the Senate. 


69. A select committee shall meet, if practicable, on the 
next sitting day after appointment and shall choose a 
chairman. 


NEW RULE 


74. (2) The mover of a motion which established a special 
committee shall have the right to nominate the senators to 
serve on such committee: Provided that at the request of 
three senators nominations shall be as follows. Each sena- 
tor shall vote openly for one senator to serve as a member 
of such committee, and those senators for whom the largest 
number of votes are given shall constitute the committee. 


NEW RULE 


78. (5) When the report recommends amendments to a 
bill, or makes proposals which require legislative 
implementation by the Senate, a motion to adopt the report 
shall be in order: Provided that where the recommended 


amendments or proposals which require legislative 
implementation are substantial, consideration of the report 
shall be postponed to a future day. 
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90. Any person seeking to obtain a private bill shall 
deposit with the Clerk of the Senate, if it is intended that 
the Bill shall originate in the Senate, a copy of such Bill in 
the English or French language, with a sum sufficient to 
pay for its translation and printing. The applicants shall 
also pay the Clerk of the Senate before introduction of the 
Bill in the Senate a sum of $200.00 together with the cost of 
printing the Act in the Statutes. 


100. A substantial amendment may not be proposed to 
any private bill in a committee of the whole or on the 
motion for third reading of the bill unless notice of the 
same shall have been given on a previous day. 


113. If for two consecutive sessions of Parliament a sena- 
tor has failed to give his attendance in the Senate, the 
Clerk shall report the same to the Senate, and the matter 
of such vacancy shall be heard and determined by the 
Senate with all convenient speed. 


French version only— 


113. Lorsque durant deux sessions consécutives un séna- 
teur n’a pas fait acte de présence au Sénat, le greffier est 
tenu a en faire rapport au Sénat et le Sénat doit, avec toute 
la diligence possible examiner et régler cette affaire de 


90. Any person seeking to obtain a private bill shall 
deposit with the Clerk of the Senate, if it is intended that 
the bill shall originate in the Senate, a copy of such bill in 
the English or French language, with a sum sufficient to 
pay for the translation of the same by the officers of the 
Senate and for the printing of 800 copies in English and 300 
in French. The applicants shall also pay the Clerk of the 
Senate, immediately after the second reading and before 
the consideration of the bill by the committee to which it is 
referred, a sum of $200.00 with the cost of printing the Act 
in the Statutes, and lodge the receipt for the same with the 
clerk of such committee. 


100. An important amendment may not be proposed to 
any private bill in a committee of the whole or on the 
motion for third reading of the bill unless notice of the 
same shall have been given on a previous day. 


113. If for two consecutive sessions of Parliament a sena- 
tor has failed to give his attendance in the Senate, the 
Clerk shall report the same to the Senate, and the question 
of such vacancy shall be heard and determined by the 
Senate with all convenient speed. 


French version only— 


113. Lorsque durant deux sessions consécutives un séna- 
teur n’a pas fait acte de présence au Sénat, le greffier est 
tenu a en faire rapport au Sénat et, la question de vacance 
de siége étant ainsi posée, le Sénat doit, avec toute la 


vacance de siege. 


114. Within the first twenty sitting days of the first ses- 
sion of each Parliament, every senator shall make and file 
with the Clerk a renewed Declaration of Property Qualifi- 
cation, in the form prescribed in the Fifth Schedule annex- 
ed to the British North America Act, 1867, and immediately 
after the expiration of such period the Clerk shall lay upon 
the table of the Senate a list of the senators who have 
complied with this rule. 


diligence possible, l’examiner et la régler. 


114. Within the first twenty days of the first session of 
each Parliament, every senator shall make and file with 
the Clerk a renewed Declaration of Property Qualification, 
in the form prescribed in the Fifth Schedule annexed to 
the British North America Act, 1867, and immediately after 
the expiration of such period the Clerk shall lay upon the 
table of the Senate a list of the senators who have complied 
with this rule. 


Respectfully submitted, 


HARTLAND de M. MOLSON, 


Chairman. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Copies of Communiqué issued following the Feder- 
al-Provincial Conference of Attorneys General held at 
Halifax, October 23-24, 1975. 


Copies of contracts between the Government of 
Canada and the Municipalities of Neguac, New Bruns- 
wick, and Steinbach, Manitoba, for the use or employ- 
ment of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, pursuant 
to section 20(3) of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
Act, Chapter R-9, R.S.C., 1970. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY 


SUPPLEMENTARY BUDGET OF NATIONAL FINANCE 
COMMITTEE TABLED 


Senator Langlois, on behalf of Senator Laird, Chairman 
of the Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets 
and Administration, tabled the committee’s report approv- 
ing the supplementary budget presented to it by the 
Chairman of the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance for the proposed expenditures of the said Com- 
mittee on National Finance with regard to its examination 
and consideration of such legislation and other matters as 
may be referred to it, authorized by the Senate on Decem- 
ber 5, 1974. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, November 4, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 

Honourable senators, before the question is put I should 
like to give the customary brief summary of the work we 
can expect in the Senate and its committees for the next 
week. 

First, the schedule of committee meetings: The Special 
Joint Committee on the National Capital Region will meet 
Monday at 3.30 p.m. A meeting of the Special Joint Com- 
mittee on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Ser- 
vice has been set down for 11 a.m. on Tuesday. On the 
same day, at 2.30 p.m., there will be a meeting of the 
Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs to consider the Green Paper on Conflict of Inter- 
est. It is expected that the Special Senate Committee on 
Science Policy and the Special Joint Committee on Regu- 
lations and other Statutory Instruments will also meet on 
Tuesday, but the times have not yet been fixed. 


29555—32% 


On Wednesday, the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce will meet at 9.30 a.m. It 
will deal first with Bill S-29, and then commence its study 
of Bill C-2, the Combines Investigation Act. The commit- 
tee will meet again when the Senate rises on Wednesday 
and will continue its study of Bill C-2. Also on Wednesday, 
the Special Committee on Science Policy will meet at 10.30 
a.m. 


On Thursday, the Banking, Trade and Commerce Com- 
mittee will meet at 9.30 a.m. to proceed with its study of 
the Bankruptcy Act. A meeting is scheduled of the Special 
Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in the 
Public Service, but no time has yet been set. 


In the Senate we will continue with the debate on the 
White Paper and other items on the Order Paper, and I 
have been advised that one and perhaps two bills will be 
coming to us from the House of Commons late in the week. 


Motion agreed to. 
@ (1410) 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNORS SUPERANNUATION 
BILL 


SECOND READING 


Hon. Maurice Bourget moved the second reading of Bill 
C-23, to provide for the payment of superannuation ben- 
efits to Lieutenant Governors. 

[Translation | 


He said: Bill C-23 that is now before us aims at giving a 
pension to Canadians who serve their country as lieuten- 
ant governors in the various provinces in acknowledge- 
ment of their services in that office. The bill is relatively 
simple, and I do not doubt that honourable senators will 
support the proposed measures it contains. 


This bill is the last of a series of legislative measures 
providing for payment of a pension to persons appointed 
to very high representative positions in the civil service in 
Canada. Ambassadors and high commissioners of Canada 
abroad have already been entitled to superannuation ben- 
efits under the Diplomatic Service (Special) Superannua- 
tion Act for over 25 years. 


In 1967, Parliament adopted the Governor General’s 
Retiring Annuity Act. In addition, since 1868, federal 
judges have been covered by provisions allowing for a 
pension in the Judges Act and senators themselves have 
been subject to a pension act since 1965. 


Therefore, although measures have been taken over the 
years to ensure that those appointed to those offices by the 
Queen or by the Governor in Council receive a pension, 
nothing has been done in this respect for lieutenant gover- 
nors, in spite of a number of similarities in their terms of 
appointment. This bill will correct that deficiency in the 
present pension legislation. 
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After having studied the other pension plans, it became 
obvious that a plan resembling the one established under 
the Diplomatic Service (Special) Superannuation Act 
would be more appropriate for the lieutenant governors. 


Consequently, this legislative measure will give a lieu- 
tenant governor a pension upon his reaching 65 years of 
age, or earlier if he becomes disabled, who has contributed 
to the plan during five years of service, the normal dura- 
tion of his appointment. 


A deferred pension will be paid at 65 to whoever is 
eligible and retires before having reached that age. The 
pension then will be equal to 30 per cent of the average 
remuneration over the last five years of service. Persons 
who are not eligible will be reimbursed their contribu- 
tions, plus the interest that applies. The pension paid the 
surviving spouse will equal 50 per cent of the pension the 
lieutenant governor received until his death, or that he 
would have received upon retiring at 65. 


Contributions will amount to 6% per cent of the salary, 
of which % per cent will apply to the indexation; this 
corresponds to our own contributions. Lieutenant gover- 
nors in office at the time this bill is given royal assent can 
choose to contribute for prior service to a maximum of five 
years, and be entitled to the pension. On the other hand, 
the lieutenant governor who chooses not to participate in 
the pension plan can do so within six months of this act 
coming into effect, in which case his contributions will be 
reimbursed. 


These are, honourable senators, the most important 
points of this legislation. I shall, however, venture to 
advise you that when this bill was studied in the other 
place, several members made representations—not only 
members on the government side but also on the Opposi- 
tion side—in favour of the two leutenant governors who 
took on these positions in very particular circumstances, 
and who also had to make very big personal sacrifices. The 
suggestion made by these members having been rejected, 
the bill comes to us in its present form. I think there is 
nothing we can do now, except perhaps urge the govern- 
ment or the minister responsible to review the recommen- 
dations made by members in favour of the two lieutenant 
governors concerned. 


Thus I am pleased, honourable senators, to reeommend 
this bill to your kind attention. I do not doubt at all that it 
will receive your unanimous support, as was the case in 
the House of Commons. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I entirely 
support this bill, but before going further I should admit 
that I have a personal interest because I know two lieuten- 
ant governors whom I find quite likeable. I would not like 
it if it were said that I supported this bill on account of 
this friendship. In these days when conflicts of interest 
take all shapes and forms, though I do not hesitate to take 
part in the debate, nevertheless, in the present case as in 
others I have some personal convictions perhaps as a 
result of a friendship, of experience or my special knowl- 
edge of certain cases! 

[English | 

Since Senator Bourget spoke in French I might as well 
continue in English. I have said that I support this bill. It 
is something our statutes lack, since we have provided for 


[Senator Bourget] 


annuities to diplomats and especially to the Governor 
General in recent years. 

The position of lieutenant governor is one the impor- 
tance of which everyone should realize. But because that 
has not always been the case, it has, at times, been dif- 
ficult to find people to accept the position. Often people 
have accepted this onerous honour out of a sheer sense of 
duty to the public. 

I think this bill fills a gap in the system of pensions 
provided by the federal government to civil servants, the 
armed forces and everyone in receipt of a salary or 
honorarium. 
® (1420) 


I do not like to call the amount paid to the lieutenant 
governor a salary. We have allowed it for too long to 
remain very low and very inadequate. Honourable sena- 
tors will remember that some years ago it was only 
$10,000, then it was increased to $20,000 and only recently 
was it brought up to $35,000. 


Senator Bourget: For some of them it will be $18,000. 


Senator Flynn: Some of them, yes. Therefore, at present 
it is obvious, and I do not feel I have to dwell on the fact, 
that the payments made to lieutenant governors are cer- 
tainly inadequate. This bill proposes to remedy that situa- 
tion, but I am not sure that the provisions contained in 
this bill are really adequate because the bill fails to take 
into consideration the special status, circumstances of 
appointment, and terms of office of the lieutenant 
governors. 


The best solution would have been to provide lieutenant 
governors with a pension similar to that provided the 
Governor General. The comparison between lieutenant 
governors and the Governor General is, to my mind, more 
appropriate and proper than that between lieutenant gov- 
ernors and civil servants in the diplomatic corps, as was 
mentioned by Senator Bourget. I do not think they belong 
to the same category. 


If the government had chosen to provide the lieutenant 
governors with a pension similar to that provided to the 
Governor General, they would have provided a one-third 
annuity without contribution—this bill imposes contribu- 
tions—and that to be in no way influenced by any other 
pension he or she may receive from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. I would have preferred to see a bill incor- 
porating such a provision. That, to my mind, would have 
more adequately expressed the importance and prestige 
we attach, or should attach, to the position of lieutenant 
governor and the respect we have, or we should have, for 
those who occupy the post. However, this is not what the 
present bill provides, and I very much regret this 
deficiency. 

As was mentioned by Senator Bourget, it would be 
impossible for the Senate to amend this bill in order to 
provide a better pension or better conditions for lieuten- 
ant governors. Such amendments would be amendments to 
a money bill and, therefore, beyond our competence. I feel 
it would be a good thing to have this bill referred to a 
committee in order to obtain explanations on certain mat- 
ters and perhaps have the committee recommend to the 
government that it amend this legislation in the proximate 
future. Of course, it is most important that we not delay 
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the coming into force of this bill because problems might 
result and those-we seek to help may end up with nothing 
at all. 

Now, I want to put a question to Senator Bourget. This 
bill will come into force on the day of its assent. It was 
tabled in the House of Commons on October 11, 1974. I do 
not know if any lieutenant governor has been replaced 
since then, but if one has he would be denied the benefit of 
this bill. Likewise, if one were to die suddenly today, he or 
she would also be denied the benefit of this bill. I was 
wondering if something could be done to provide for such 
cases. I doubt it because of the monetary overtones, but 
somehow I can’t convince myself that an amendment 
making the bill retroactive to October 11, 1974, would be 
one of monetary significance. If this doesn’t present a 
problem, possibly it is something which could be done. 


The next problem is one we cannot remedy but, never- 
theless, I think we should look into it in committee. I am 
referring to the apparent fact that any lieutenant governor 
entitled to a pension as a former member of the House of 
Commons or of this house would be denied that pension 
while receiving the pension he had become entitled to as 
lieutenant governor. We are informed that Bill C-52, 
which is before the House of Commons now, as you know, 
and is likely to come before us in this session, would take 
care of that problem. But I have gone through Bill C-52 
carefully and I have found nothing there to indicate that 
when a lieutenant governor draws a pension he will still 
be entitled to a pension payable under the other acts 
providing pensions to, for example, former members of the 
House of Commons or civil servants or diplomats or other- 
wise. And if that protection is not there, then that means 
that the pension provided here might end up being sub- 
stantially reduced. In other words, a retired lieutenant 
governor would, as a former member of the House of 
Commons or of the civil service entitled to a pension, see 
that pension stopped or, in the alternative, would see his 
pension as former lieutenant governor reduced 
proportionately. 

You may wonder what this bill means exactly in terms 
of dollars. Clause 3(2) limits the pension to three-tenths of 
the average salary received by the lieutenant governor in 
the last five years of his service. Well, in practical terms, 
at the present time the “last five years” means $35,000 for 
the last year or two—not more than two years, I think— 
and the remainder of the five years at $20,000. The average 
of the last five years, then, is not that high. In most cases 
it would be something like $6,000. 

I cannot see why this bill should have made the lieuten- 
ant governor’s position in that respect different from the 
Governor General’s. In other words, the basis for the 
calculation of this pension should be three-tenths of the 
present salary rather than three-tenths of the average 
salary received over the last five years. However, that is 
another problem we cannot deal with here or in committee 
owing to the fact that we cannot amend this bill in that 
respect. But it seems to me that the bill should have been 
more generous and, as I say, more in line with the treat- 
ment provided for the Governor General, whose pension is 
based on his salary at the time he retires, or at the time of 
his death so far as the pension to his widow is concerned. 


In any event, apparently the maximum payable under 
this bill is only about $10,500 a year, which is not much. 


Further to that, as Senator Bourget mentioned, there is the 
fact that he is entitled to his pension only when he reaches 
the age of 65, which again is not the case for the Governor 
General. Nor do I think that you can really compare the 
position of the lieuterant governor with that of the 
diplomats. If he accepts the appointment of lieutenant 
governor at the age, let us say, of 56, by the age of 61 he 
has, in practice, sacrificed five productive years, in most 
cases, and it seems to me that there should be adequate 
compensation immediately upon his retiring. 


@ (1430) 


These are the criticisms I have about the practical 
results of the bill, rather than of the bill itself. But as I 
said before, lest any long dispute about the bill or delay in 
its passage prejudice lieutenant governors, I do not think 
we should try to do anything about these matters at this 
time, especially since I do not think, constitutionally, we 
can do so. 


There is another point that I would like to mention, 
although it may be less important than the matters I have 
just referred to, and that is the fact that we have former 
lieutenant governors who will not benefit from this legis- 
lation and who probably should be entitled to receive the 
benefits provided by it. I have not been able to ascertain 
the exact situation as far as various persons are concerned, 
but it seems to me that at least some of those who have 
served in this capacity of lieutenant governor might be in 
need. Certainly, all of them deserve to be considered, but 
this bill fails to take such persons into account. I do not 
think Senator Bourget is objecting to this bill’s going to 
committee so that these problems can be brought before it 
and perhaps lead to the committee’s making certain 
worthwhile recommendations. 


Hon. Chesley W. Carter: Honourable senators, I should 
like to say a word in support of what Senator Flynn has 
just said. He has pointed out that this legislation does not 
solve all the problems that might have been solved with 
respect to lieutenant governors. He has pointed out that 
certain lieutenant governors will not benefit from it at all. 
I do not know what he had in mind by this, but I think he 
might have meant that this legislation in its present form 
will have a discriminatory effect on at least two present 
lieutenant governors. 


I think it is unfortunate, when we bring legislation 
before the house, that we do not make every effort to 
eliminate or cure as many problems as we can. As Senator 
Flynn has pointed out, we cannot do much with this bill 
except to expedite its passage. However, I do want to 
strongly support his plea that this bill go before a commit- 
tee, where these problems can be put on record and not 
lost sight of, so that we can do something at a later date to 
remedy situations which I think the bill ought to have 
remedied already. 


Hon. Maurice Bourget: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I wish to 
inform the Senate that if the Honourable Senator Bourget 
speaks now, his speech will have the effect of closing the 
debate on the motion for second reading of this bill. 


Senator Bourget: Honourable senators, I would like to 
thank Senator Flynn and Senator Carter for their remarks 
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in connection with this bill. I must say that I entirely 
agree with what Senator Flynn has said, because even 
though I am sponsoring the bill I am not entirely in 
agreement with its contents. I believe it is unfair to two 
lieutenant governors in particular who are now in office, 
because I know, as do many other senators, the particular 
circumstances in which they accepted their positions. The 
fact is that their acceptance involved great personal sacri- 
fice. I say again, therefore, that I do agree entirely with 
the suggestion made by Senator Flynn and Senator Carter, 
and my wish is that this bill go to a committee and that 
the committee have the opportunity to make a recommen- 
dation in their report so that in the near future the 
cabinet, or the minister responsible for the bill, will have a 
chance to review it and render justice to the two lieuten- 
ant governors that we have mentioned. 


Senator Flynn asked me two questions. The first was if 
there were any lieutenant governors who had retired after 
October 1974. I do not know the answer, but I do not recall 
that any lieutenant governor has retired since that date. 
However, this is information which we can obtain when 
the bill is in committee. 


As far as the second question is concerned, relating to 
the pensions to which they are entitled, I think the answer 
was given when this bill was in committee stage in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Béchard, a member, asked the 
following question: 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask another question. 
In the two cases discussed earlier; that is, the case of 
Quebec and New Brunswick, the two persons involved 
were former members of Parliament. Mr. Chairman, 
when the present Lieutenant Governor of New Bruns- 
wick retires, he will no doubt have the right to the 
Lieutenant Governor’s pension benefits, yet that will 
not prevent him from receiving pension benefits 
accorded to members of Parliament. 


The minister, who was Mr. Chrétien at that time, said: 
“Absolutely not.” He went on to say that the lieutenant 
governors would be eligible for both pensions. Another 
member said that Bill C-52 would have to be passed first. 


So, honourable senators, I am not in a position now to 
give a complete answer to Senator Flynn’s question, but 
again this is a question that could be asked in committee. 


Honourable senators, there is nothing that I should like 
to add at this stage. As we all know, half a loaf is better 
than no bread, and I hope that every one of us will accept 
this bill and send it to committee where recommendations 
can be made in accordance with the circumstances. I hope 
that the bill will be unanimously accepted in this house. 


Senator Choquette: Honourable senators, if the bill 
goes to committee we should try to find out the true 
pronunciation of the word “lieutenant”. I understand that 
“loo-tenant” is American while “left-tenant” is Canadian 
and English. Perhaps we could straighten that out in 
committee. 


Senator Bourget: We can probably ask Mr. Spicer about 
Lite 
Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


{Senator Bourget. ] 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Bourget: Honourable senators, I move that the 
bill be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Health, Welfare and Science, which is the committee 
which deals with pensions. 


Motion agreed to. 
@ (1440) 


PRIVATE BILL 
CONTINENTAL BANK OF CANADA—SECOND READING 


Hon. John J. Connolly moved the second reading of 
Bill S-30, to incorporate the Continental Bank of Canada. 


He said: Honourable senators, this bill has really three 
purposes: first, to establish a bank under the provisions of 
the Bank Act; second, to provide for the amalgamation of 
that new bank with an established sales finance company 
in Canada; and, third, to provide the rules for this amalga- 
mation. The new bank is to be known as the Continental 
Bank of Canada, and the established finance company is 
IAC Limited. 


Honourable senators know very well that an application 
to Parliament for the incorporation of a bank is made 
according to the prescriptions of Schedule B to the Bank 
Act, and such bills are essentially committee bills. In such 
a case the committee looks at the bona fides and the 
financial capacity of the applicant. This bill is certainly a 
committee bill. 


I believe that it will emerge very quickly that the bona 
fides of IAC are established adequately, and that it has 
good financial capacity. However, we shall have to deal 
also with the other provisions of the bill, which govern the 
processes whereby the assets and properties which IAC 
now owns can be disposed of—either by passing them over 
to the new bank, or by disposing of them in some other 
fashion. Therefore, for the assistance of the chamber I 
shall divide my remarks into two branches, and deal first 
with IAC Limited, its history and its operations, and, 
secondly, with specific clauses of the bill. 


At first IAC Limited was known as Industrial Accept- 
ance Corporation Limited. It was incorporated federally in 
1925, 50 years ago. The name was changed to IAC Limited 
by supplementary letters patent in. 1970. The company 
originally was American-owned, and the American owners 
decided 50 years ago to abandon their project in Canada. 
At that time it was taken over by a group of young 
Canadians who had had rather remarkable careers in the 
business and financial world through this company. They 
were Mr. J. P. A. Smyth of Ormstown, Quebec; Mr. G. E. 
Wemp of Bath, Ontario—both farmers’ sons—Mr. J. H. 
Rannahan, of Stratford: and Mr. J. B. Pennefather, of 
Hamilton. They were all in their twenties, and thought 
they had an opportunity with Industrial Acceptance Cor- 
poration. So, with the help of Greenshields Incorporated, 
they started to operate the company as a Canadian-owned 
company. 

Honourable senators may be interested to know that the 
Honourable Norman McLarty, who was a member of the 
wartime government of Mr. King, was the first solicitor 
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for the company. It is also interesting to note that the 
Right Honourable Louis St. Laurent was a director of IAC 
before he joined the government and became Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada, and he returned to the board after he 
retired from public life. 


Perhaps I should put on record that the present officers 
of the company are Mr. K. H. MacDonald, chairman of the 
board, and Mr. J. S. Land, president, with Mr. S. F. Melloy, 
Mr. D. W. Maloney, Mr. F. P. Paradis, Mr. A. P. Bolin, and 
Mr. R. E. Campbell as senior vice-presidents. 


The company started in Windsor, Ontario—or, as the 
suburb was then known, Walkerville. Its headquarters 
now are in Toronto. IAC Limited is essentially a Canadian 
company. It has some 12,000 shareholders, who own 13.5 
million shares. Ninety-six per cent of these shares are 
owned by Canadians, and no single group of shareholders 
has control of the company. There are 16 directors, all of 
whom are Canadian. The company employs over 2,800 
people, and has over 750 offices in 270 locations in all of 
the provinces of Canada. 


With respect to its assets and liabilities, IAC Limited is 
the largest sales finance and consumer loan company in 
Canada. Among Canadian financial institutions, apart 
from insurance companies, from the point of view of assets 
it ranks eleventh, and from the point of view of equity it 
ranks sixth. In 1974 it managed assets of $2.04 billion. In 
1974 the company’s gross income was $221 million; its 
gross expenditures, $176 million; and its net earnings, 
approximately $23 million. It has retained earnings of $135 
million, and it paid dividends on its preferred and common 
shares in 1974 to a total of $13.9 million. 


The aggregate of the company’s debt is $1.474 billion. 
This is divided as follows—and I list these items only 
because of some later remarks I want to make—according 
to the 1974 financial statement: bank loans outstanding, 
$24 million; secured short-term notes, over $606 million; 
secured long-term notes, $637.8 million; outstanding 
debentures, approximately $103 million; and subordinate 
debentures, $35.7 million. 


When those four young Canadians began to manage and 
operate the company, they were most concerned with the 
financing of Studebaker motorcars—financing for the 
dealers in Windsor and for the consumers, the purchasers. 
However, I see that for many years now the company has 
offered to the Canadian public a complete range of finan- 
cial services. It carries on wholesale and retail sales 
financing, inventory financing, and it makes dealer loans 
and business loans. It deals in mortgages, for both homes 
and businesses. It is in the business—and it is an extensive 
business—of leasing capital equipment, and, of course, it is 
in the business of consumer loans. The company’s com- 
mercial activities extend into the fields of transportation, 
construction, logging, and of machinery particularly in the 
resource industries. 


The company’s services are supplied, first, by the parent 
company, and by seven subsidiaries. The first of these is 
Niagara Finance Company Limited, which is a wholly- 
owned subsidiary dealing in consumer loans. Niagara hap- 
pens to be the largest Canadian-owned consumer loan 
company. It has 260 branches across Canada. 


@ (1450) 


Honourable senators, a bank cannot deal through a 
finance company or a consumer loan company like Niaga- 
ra. Banks are, however, very active in the field of consum- 
er loans, and the new bank will be able to step in and take 
over the kind of business done by Niagara. Niagara, in 
1974, had over 230,000 customers, and receivables of over 
$305 million. 


There are two other subsidiary companies wholly- 
owned by IAC, which I can group together. They are 
Capital Funds IAC Limited and Capital Funds (IAC 
Ontario) Limited. They deal largely in commercial loans. 
Their functions can be performed by a chartered bank, but 
not through the agency of a subsidiary company. This 
work is done directly by a bank, and this is part of the 
portfolio to be amalgamated with the bank. 


These companies deal to a great extent with the pur- 
chase and lease of capital equipment. That cannot be done 
by a bank at the present time under the provisions of the 
Bank Act. There may be a change coming, and I will refer 
to that a little later. The outstanding portfolio for these 
two capital fund companies in 1974 amounted to $432 
million. 


IAC also owns two realty companies—Niagara Realty of 
Canada Limited, which deals in mortgages outside of 
Ontario, and Niagara Realty Limited, which deals with a 
mortgage portfolio within Ontario. Those companies oper- 
ate from 268 locations across Canada, and in 1974 had 
receivables of $176 million. 


A bank, of course, can only do this business subject to 
the restrictions of the Bank Act in respect of a mortgage 
portfolio, and that will have to be trimmed down and 
accommodated to the requirements of the Bank Act as the 
amalgamation process proceeds. 


The company wholly owns two insurance companies, of 
which it must divest itself. One is called Sovereign Gener- 
al Insurance Company, incorporated in 1953. It has assets 
of $18 million, and in 1974 had outstanding some 77,000 
policies. It owns also the Sovereign Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada, incorporated in 1962 with assets of $78 
million. The work of those companies dovetails with the 
work of sales finance and other subsidiary companies 
through which IAC deals. 


I should say also that IAC, in company with others such 
as The Royal Trust Company and the Canada Permanent 
Trust Company, has a 40 per cent interest in the Sovereign 
Mortgage Insurance Company, which insures, as honour- 
able senators know, first mortgage lenders against loss. 
This business will also have to be divested by IAC. 


Honourable senators may be interested to know about 
the distribution of IAC’s business in the various areas of 
the economy. Sixty-five per cent of their business is done 
in the field of business financing, 16 per cent in sales 
financing, 10 per cent in consumer loans, and 9 per cent in 
residential mortgages. 


In 1960 IAC had its charter amended by supplementary 
letters patent to enable it to deal in business financing and 
leasing of capital equipment to customers. In 1974, 14 years 
later, it had outstanding receivables on its books in this 
field of $432 million. 
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I am told that in Canada over the last several years 
there has been very extensive development in this field, 
particularly of investment by banks from the United 
States that are able to get into the field of leasing. I have 
figures which indicate the extent to which American 
banks are invading this particular field through Canadian 
subsidiaries. Perhaps the word “invading” has a sinister 
meaning, but American banks, apparently, have been in 
the field of financing in the United States through leasing 
for a number of years and have developed quite a tech- 
nique. The field was open in Canada, but our banks could 
not do this. American banks were able to incorporate 
Canadian subsidiaries in the provinces, and then to go to 
work. It has all worked quite well. For example, in the 
field of leasing, in June 1975, subsidiaries of 100 American 
banks had business on their books of $310 million. This 
represented an increase of 40 per cent over the volume of 
the year before. 


They had business loans on their books of $1.147 billion 
at June 1975, an increase of 37 per cent over the previous 
12 months. They had business in one-year notes on their 
books of over $1 billion, an increase of 65 per cent over the 
12 previous months. So obviously these are areas of financ- 
ing which have been developing in this country very 
extensively indeed. 


May I now set out briefly some of the reasons advanced 
by the company for proposing the kind of change which 
the bill suggests. The company feels that its competitive 
position would be improved if it is incorporated as a 
chartered bank. I am told that in the past 10 years, in the 
consumer credit field alone, the banks grew at an average 
rate of 19.8 per cent per annum, and the credit unions at 
the rate of 14.6 per cent, but that the sales finance compa- 
nies, of which IAC is one, grew only at the rate of 4.5 per 
cent. So, obviously there is room for growth. 


IAC, as a bank, will be able to borrow more cheaply than 
can the chartered banks, and therefore will be able to 
service its customers better and presumably more cheaply 
and more competitively. 


I am informed also that the demand for capital in the 
next 10 years, for the resource industries chiefly and for 
industry generally, will be a great strain on the capital 
market in Canada. Traditionally IAC customers have been 
small and medium size businesses. They are the people 
who will be squeezed if demands for great gobs of capital 
should develop within the next decade. IAC feels that this 
is an area which they can service if they have better access 
to capital funds. 


In my opinion, there is a legitimate desire on the part of 
a company such as this, which has grown from such small 
origins into the kind of institution it is today, to occupy 
more of those fields which are now invaded by foreigners, 
by banks and other competitors within Canada. I have 
said nothing about the fact that they have also to compete 
with fairly substantial finance companies which are sub- 
sidiaries of the large American manufacturers. The cove- 
nant of the large American manufacturers, when these 
subsidiaries go to sources of capital, makes it easier for 
them to obtain money at lower rates. 


Honourable senators, in speaking at length, I have tried 
to present a picture—perhaps a rather inadequate one—of 


{Senator Connolly.] 


the background of the institution which now proposes to 
merge itself into a new chartered bank in Canada. 


@ (1500) 


I come now to the bill which, first of all, provides for the 
incorporation of a bank to be known as Continental Bank 
of Canada and, in the French language, Banque Continen- 
tale du Canada. Like all other banks to be incorporated by 
act of Parliament, it will have provisional directors. Its 
provisional directors will be the 16 directors of IAC Lim- 
ited at the time this bill is enacted. In other words, the 
bank and IAC, for a period, will have a common board. In 
order to qualify to be a director, one has to own 500 shares 
of IAC, which are currently selling for about $18 per share, 
for a total investment of about $9,000. 


None of these directors is to own shares of Continental 
Bank of Canada in the first instance. All the stock that is 
to be issued by Continental Bank of Canada will be issued 
to IAC. The Continental Bank, in other words, will be a 
subsidiary of IAC. It is rather an anomaly among Canadi- 
an banking institutions that another company should own 
a bank. That is not to be forever, but only until the 
amalgamation takes place. 


The capital stock provided by the bill for the new bank 
is $100 million divided into 10 million shares with a value 
of $10 each. IAC will subscribe for $50 million of that 
capital, and will own all of the issued shares in the first 
instance. 


The headquarters of the bank will be in the city of 
Toronto. After the bank is incorporated, the processes 
leading to amalgamation will begin. The balance of the 
bill, really, prescribes the rules which will govern those 
processes. 


I should point out to honourable senators that this is the 
first time in the history of Canadian banking institutions 
that a large Canadian financial institution has sought 
permission to convert itself into a chartered bank. 


To bring IAC Limited into conformity with the Bank 
Act, the bill provides for a transition period. This transi- 
tion period will start on the date royal assent is given to 
this bill, and will end when the two companies and the 
subsidiaries of IAC Limited are amalgamated into one 
legal entity. That period can be up to, but no longer than, 
10 years, as provided in the bill. After the amalgamation, 
Continental Bank of Canada will emerge, and IAC Lim- 
ited and its seven subsidiaries, and its other properties, 
will disappear. IAC Limited shareholders, after the amal- 
gamation, will become shareholders of Continental Bank 
of Canada. 


During the transition period, both the new bank, Conti- 
nental Bank of Canada, and IAC Limited will be in exist- 
ence. Continental Bank of Canada, in that transition 
period, will be wholly owned by IAC Limited. It will be 
subject to the Bank Act, with certain exceptions that are 
set out in the bill. 


IAC Limited will also be in existence, owning a new 
subsidiary, namely, Continental Bank of Canada, and it 
will be disposing of its other subsidiaries and other assets 
to Continental Bank of Canada, and elsewhere when it has 
to. IAC Limited, although it is not a bank, will be subject 


in that interim period to the Bank Act in certain areas of 
its activities. 
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During the transition period it is proposed to exempt 
Continental Bank of Canada from certain sections of the 
Bank Act, and I am going to pick out a few that are listed 
in the bill before us. 


It is provided, first of all, that the directors of IAC 
Limited will be the directors of Continental Bank of 
Canada. Some of these directors of IAC Limited—a goodly 
number of them, as a matter of fact—are now directors of 
other deposit-taking institutions, such as banks, trust 
companies, and the like. The Bank Act, as honourable 
senators are aware, does not allow a director of one bank 
or trust company to be a director of another. For that 
reason, this overlap must be eliminated. The bill provides 
that this must be done within a period of two years from 
the date of this bill’s receiving royal assent. 


The Bank Act also requires public notices to be issued 
when a new bank opens it stock books and when it holds 
its shareholders’ meetings. However, during this interim 
period there will be only one shareholder of Continental 
Bank of Canada, and that will be IAC Limited. It will own 
$50 million worth of the shares of the new bank, and 
because there is only one legal entity to be advised of 
meetings, and so on, compliance with that section of the 
Bank Act does not seem necessary. 


IAC Limited, under the bill, is given the right to sub- 
scribe for, and vote, all of the shares of Continental Bank 
of Canada that it picks up in the course of this 10-year 
transition period. The directors of IAC Limited need not 
own shares of Continental Bank of Canada in order to 
qualify as directors of the bank. 


I point out that this type of provision is frequently 
repeated in the bill, the reason being that what is provided 
for the board of directors of Continental Bank of Canada 
has also to be provided for the board of directors of IAC 
Limited, so that all of the legal requirements are covered 
on both sides. 


With reference to the mortgage portfolio controlled by 
IAC Limited or its subsidiaries, I should point out that a 
new bank is entitled to reach a maximum size for its 
mortgage portfolio over the period of its first eight years 
of existence, and the maximum prescribed is 10 per cent of 
its deposit liabilities and its outstanding debentures at the 
time. This new bank, of course, is going to start with a 
very substantial mortgage portfolio which will be 
obtained from the IAC organization. Therefore, Continen- 
tal Bank of Canada is to be treated as though it had been 
in business for some time, and not as a new bank, in 
respect of the mortgage portfolio, because a new bank 
would only develop such a portfolio gradually. 


Clauses 8 to 11 of the bill treat of the relationship 
between Continental Bank of Canada and IAC Limited 
during the transition period. Again, honourable senators, 
Continental Bank of Canada and IAC Limited will both 
be in existence during this transition period. Continental 
is being built up by the infusion of assets from IAC 
Limited and its subsidiaries, and IAC Limited, in turn, is 
being run down. 


This bill permits IAC Limited, or some alternative 
person approved by the minister, to own all of the shares 
of Continental in this period, and for Continental to be a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of IAC Limited. Again, the 


directors of IAC Limited in this period shall be the direc- 
tors of Continental. Continental, in this period, is forbid- 
den to make any loans, either to IAC or to any of its 
subsidiaries. 


Clause 10 is, perhaps, the pivotal clause of the bill. It 
provides that within 10 years after the act comes into force 
Continental and IAC Limited shall amalgamate. The 
shareholders of IAC Limited shall become shareholders of 
Continental Bank of Canada. The amalgamation is to be 
carried out pursuant to the provisions of the Canada 
Corporations Act, the Canada Business Corporations Act 
and the Bank Act, mutatis mutandis—which means that if 
you can find sections that are applicable, then those are 
the ones that apply. Clause 10 goes on to provide that after 
the amalgamation has taken place, Continental shall be 
wholly subject to all of the provisions of the Bank Act and 
the special exempting provisions in this bill will no longer 
be applicable. 

@ (1510) 


At the time of the amalgamation IAC will probably still 
have a substantial volume of debt. Some of this debt, of 
course, is long-term debt with maturities later than the 
date of amalgamation. The bill provides that the Conti- 
nental Bank will become responsible for the payment of 
any of that debt where the maturities come after the date 
of amalgamation. Likewise, too, the holders of convertible 
debentures issued by IAC, which debentures have a right 
to convert into common shares of IAC, will have those 
rights preserved, and they will be able to convert either 
into common shares of IAC, if that is appropriate, or into 
shares of the bank. As a result of the amalgamation the 
Continental Bank will emerge as the sole surviving corpo- 
rate entity, and IAC will have disappeared. 


During this period of transition between the time of 
royal assent and the time of amalgamation, certain sec- 
tions of the Bank Act will be applicable to IAC, although 
IAC is not a bank. For example, IAC will have on its 
shoulders the responsibility, as does the bank, to comply 
with the provisions of the Bank Act which require an 
order in council to be issued within a year of royal assent 
allowing the bank to start business. IAC must shoulder 
that onus as well. 


Qualifications respecting the eligibility of directors, 
their election and their removal, the election of officers, 
the filling of vacancies on the board, the conduct of meet- 
ings, the transmission and transfer of shares, and things of 
that kind, provided for in the Bank Act to be observed by a 
bank must be observed by IAC in the transition period. 


More specifically, the provisions of the Bank Act will 
apply to the shares of IAC which have not been issued but 
which perhaps it might be desired to issue before IAC goes 
out of existence. In other words, IAC will not be able to 
take shares out of its treasury and sell them to the public; 
it must comply with the provisions of the Bank Act requir- 
ing that shareholders of the bank shall be given rights ona 
pro rata basis, and any shares that are issued out of the 
treasury must be issued to all shareholders pro rata. If the 
shareholders do not take them up resort can be had to the 
public. 

I am still talking about IAC and the Bank Act. I have 
mentioned the two insurance companies, Sovereign Life 
Assurance Company of Canada with assets of $78 million, 
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and Sovereign General Insurance Company with assets of 
$18 million. Both are valued at over $5 million, which is 
important for the application of the provisions of the Bank 
Act. Both these companies are wholly owned by IAC. 
Under the Bank Act a bank cannot own insurance compa- 
nies, or indeed more than 10 per cent of any kind of 
company. The Bank Act will be applicable to IAC, and 
under this bill it will have two years to reduce these 
holdings to 10 per cent. 


I have perhaps said enough about the conversion rights 
attached to preferred shares and convertible debentures of 
IAC. The right to convert the IAC common shares of the 
holders of each of these types of security is to be honoured 
by IAC. The Bank Act provides that no individual share- 
holder is entitled to hold more than 10 per cent of the 
issued shares of the bank. IAC has one shareholder with 
more than 10 per cent of the issued shares of IAC. Under 
the provisions of this bill, this shareholder will be given 
four years to comply with the provisions of the Bank Act. 


The four-year period is one for which there is a prece- 
dent. When the City Bank of New York owned more than 
10 per cent of the Mercantile Bank when it was incorpo- 
rated, the Bank Act provided that it would have four years 
within which to bring its investment down to the level 
permitted by the Bank Act. Likewise, when the Bank Act 
was amended the last time, trust companies were given 
four years within which to liquidate the more than 10 per 
cent holdings in chartered banks. 


Section 15(1) of the Bank Act requires a new bank, 
within a year of its incorporation, to obtain an order in 
council permitting it to continue business. In this case 
IAC has a year to prepare Continental Bank to start 
business, and IAC will own the whole of it at that time. In 
that period of time there is obviously a great deal to do. It 
has to make arrangements with the Bank of Canada; it has 
to convert its branches to bank branches; it has to train its 
staff; it has to get supplies; and it has to establish deposit 
and other facilities that are required in branches of a 
bank. 


The bill also provides that after the order in council 
issues allowing the Continental Bank to commence busi- 
ness, Continental Bank must do all the banking business, 
and none of the banking business that might be done by 
IAC thereafter can be done by IAC. 


There are certain permitted activities for IAC during 
the transition period. Let me give a practical example of 
this. After the Continental Bank has its order in council 
permitting it to start business it will, of course, be making 
business loans and consumer loans, and it will be taking 
notes and other documents of security for these loans. IAC 
has, of course, a tremendous portfolio of receivables, 
including notes and contracts which it has from its cus- 
tomers, as evidence of the amounts that have been loaned 
to these people by IAC. I have mentioned two already. 


IAC has a number of different types of debt, including 
secured term notes, which in 1974 had a value of over $637 
million. These notes carry a covenant from IAC that 112 
per cent of the outstanding balances on these notes will be 
secured by IAC receivables—in other words, by the condi- 
tional sales contracts and other notes that IAC has in its 
portfolio. During the interim period, of course, IAC will 
every day be receiving payments on these receivables, and 
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some of them will be retired from time to time. Therefore, 
to replenish this volume of receivables which IAC must 
maintain as long as these notes are outstanding as security 
for its secured term notes, IAC is to be permitted to buy 
from the Continental Bank such of its receivables as IAC 
may need to honour its commitment to the holders of its 
secured term notes. 


There is, however, a ceiling placed upon the amount of 
such business to be conducted by IAC. It is the amount of 
business that is in place at the time of the order in council 
permitting Continental Bank to start business. 
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There is very little more to be said. Perhaps I have said 
too much already, but I do want the Senate to understand 
as much as ! understand of this rather complicated bill. As 
I said, it really is a committee bill. 


During the transition period, which is no longer than 10 
years, IAC and its subsidiaries will be permitted to carry 
on leasing activities which IAC has been engaged in for 
some years now. Its portfolio in this field is now worth 
$432 million. In 1974 it had a mortgage portfolio of $176 
million. 


Now, leasing is not allowed to banks under the Bank 
Act, and mortgage lending is restricted by the Bank Act, 
as I indicated earlier, but the bill does fix a limit for such 
business for IAC. The maximum is the total value of 
outstanding business, in both the mortgage field and the 
leasing field, at the date of royal assent, plus any commit- 
ment for new business which IAC had at that date. 


Honourable senators, in the transition period, IAC and 
its subsidiaries are allowed to continue to hold the assets 
which they held at the time of royal assent, and to do 
whatever is necessary to deal with them, to husband them, 
to borrow, and to invest, subject to the terms of this bill. 


The customers of IAC can deal with IAC without being 
fixed with the knowledge of the limitations imposed by 
this bill upon IAC. 


The bill also provides some penalties and sanctions. If 
Continental Bank or IAC, or their directors, should, in the 
transition period, contravene the special provisions of the 
bill we have before us, the minister, after notice, may 
declare the benefits which are granted to IAC cancelled. 


If the amalgamation does not occur within the ten years 
of royal assent, Continental Bank shall not carry on there- 
after. Clauses 12 to 14 apply certain sections of the Bank 
Act to IAC. If IAC violates any of these provisions of the 
Bank Act, the penalties provided in the Bank Act may be 
invoked against IAC. 


A failure to secure an order in council to begin business 
within one year of royal assent means that all the provi- 
sions of this bill will have no further force and effect, and 
all the power under the Bank Act, conferred upon IAC by 
this bill, will be lost. 


Honourable senators, if the bill is given second reading, 
I will move that it be referred to the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce. Senior offi- 
cials of IAC will be available to the committee, and they 


will submit a brief which may be helpful to the members 
of the committee. 
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Although I do not speak for the committee, it will 
probably want. to call officials from the Department of 
Finance and, more particularly, from the office of the 
Inspector General of Banks, with whom IAC and their 
representatives have had lengthy discussions over a long 
period of time about this complicated matter. I am sure 
that counsel for the Senate will be in attendance as well. 


I commend this bill to the Senate. 


Senator Deschatelets: Would Senator Connolly answer 
a question? Some of these provisions, at first glance, seem 
quite unusual, especially those having to do with the 
transition period when IAC disappears so as to permit 
Continental Bank to come into existence. I should like to 
know if these provisions have been examined by an offi- 
cial body, to make sure that they are in line with the Bank 
Act, for example. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Of course, I do not 
know from personal knowledge about the discussions that 
took place between the representatives of IAC and the 
officials of the Department of Finance and the office of 
the Inspector General of Banks. However, I am informed 
that that consultation has been going on for many months. 

Being the sponsor of a private bill, one does not commit 
any official to a position on it, but, as I understand it, the 
provisions of this bill are those that emerged from discus- 
sions between those officials and representatives of IAC. 
That will be examined in committee, of course. 

This is a carefully prepared bill. It is obviously a com- 
plicated bill, but it has to be complicated because of the 
complicated nature of the process that is proposed. 


Senator Everett: Did I understand the honourable sena- 
tor to say that the borrowing cost of the finance subsidiar- 
ies of the large automobile manufacturers is less than that 
of IAC? 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I understand so, yes. 


Senator Everett: I hate to raise this niggling point after 
such a superb presentation by the honourable senator, but 
I wonder if at a later time he could produce some data to 
substantiate that assertion? 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Gladly; if not pri- 
vately, I will get data for the committee. 


Senator Everett: Thank you. 


Senator Sparrow: Would the honourable senator permit 
a couple of questions? First of all, I would like to say how 
interested I was in listening to his presentation. 

I may have misunderstood some of these points. First, 
did Senator Connolly say that the banks presently are 
prohibited from engaging in leasing arrangements? Per- 
haps he could say if that is what he said. 

Secondly, will this act cease to exist at the end of ten 
years when the new bank comes under the Bank Act? I 
have not read the bill, but I would assume that there is 
something in it to that effect. 

Senator Connolly mentioned that at present there is a 
shareholder of IAC who holds more than 10 per cent of the 
shares. What percentage of the shares does this sharehold- 
er have at present? Does this action of IAC require a vote 
of the present shareholders, and, if it requires a vote, has a 
vote of the shareholders been held? 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Honourable senators, 
my understanding is that Canadian banks are not permit- 
ted, under the Bank Act, to engage in the business of 
leasing by way of financing. I also understand that, 
because the practice has grown so extensively in this 
country, there may be an amendment to the Bank Act to 
allow banks to do this business. I think it will be a logical 
development because American banks, which are not 
restricted, are coming in and establishing subsidiaries and 
getting into this field in a very large way, as I indicated 
earlier. 


Senator Sparrow asked whether or not this act will be 
out of being after ten years. I suppose the interim provi- 
sions will no longer be applicable. I suppose they will be 
spent sections after the amalgamation takes place, wheth- 
er that is in five years, eight years or ten years, and they 
would not be available to any other comparable situation. 
Another finance company would have to make its own 
arrangements about such a fusion. 
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However, the provisions incorporating the bank—that 
is, the standard provisions that are found in Schedule B to 
the Bank Act—would continue to be valid, because 
through them the bank would be incorporated, its capital 
established, its head office set up, and that kind of thing. 
But, certainly, after the amalgamation certain provisions 
of this bill will be spent. 


Of the outstanding shares of IAC, I am not sure what 
percentage is owned by the shareholder which owns more 
than 10 per cent. It could be 15, 20 or perhaps even 25 per 
cent. I do not know, but no doubt that information will be 
available in committee. 


I think from a legal point of view the decision to proceed 
with this bill was a step which could have been taken as 
part of the internal management of the company, but, in 
any event, there is a shareholders’ meeting to be held some 
time before the committee meets to consider the bill. 


Senator Macdonald: Honourable senators, it is obvious, 
even from the lucid explanation given by the sponsor, that 
this is a most complicated bill. It seems to me that there 
are a number of instances where IAC is asking to be 
exempted from provisions of the Bank Act. That aspect of 
the matter will certainly need to be examined quite close- 
ly. We have no objection to the bill’s going before a 
committee for examination, but I do stress one point that 
occurs to me, namely, that if we have a Bank Act we 
should expect its provisions to be complied with; if not, we 
certainly want to know why not. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): May I say to Senator 
Macdonald that I am pleased indeed to assure him that the 
exemptions from the provisions of the Bank Act to which 
he has referred will certainly be matters which will be 
looked at carefully by the committee. From the study I 
have been able to give the bill, I would say that most of 
those exemptions have to be provided if the machinery is 
to work at all. The situation is unusual, as I have said, in 
that this is the first time a major financial institution has 
attempted to coalesce or amalgamate with a bank. 


I thank honourable senators for their help and their 
attention in this matter. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 
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REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read a third time? 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West) moved that the bill be 
referred to the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce. 


Motion agreed to. 


INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S YEAR 
DEBATE CONCLUDED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, May 8, the debate 
on the inquiry of Senator Quart calling the attention of 
the Senate to International Women’s Year. 


Hon. F. Elsie Inman: Honourable senators, I would like 
at this time to say welcome to the recently appointed 
senators who have joined us in this chamber. They will, I 
know, contribute much to the work of the Senate. 


Now that we are approaching the closing months of 
International Women’s Year it is fitting to bring to 
account some of the circumstances which have led women 
to make themselves heard more loudly during this year. 
We must consider what has been accomplished—consider 
the improvement in women’s position in our present socie- 
ty, and what future improvements we will see in the 
cultural and economic equality of a woman’s world. 


When did the idea of equality for women first begin? It 
might seem that the first effort at sex equality was when 
Eve appeared in the Garden of Eden and disturbed Adam’s 
peaceful existence. 


In the Mycenaean culture, about 2000 B.C., women were 
the more dominant sex. Men, of course, were needed to 
propagate the race. Their usefulness ended there. The 
goddess more than God was worshipped. 


This civilization disappeared about 1000 B.C., and a 
reversal in the state of affairs took place. Male dominance 
came into being with the Dorian invaders, and for the last 
3,000 years we have been conditioned to the idea of male 
dominance. At various times since then, women have come 
into prominence by making marked contributions to civili- 
zation in different fields. 


At times down through the ages women became militant 
and decided to make themselves and their power felt. 
Those occasions did not last long, and women once again 
sank into a state of apathy and let the men do the ruling of 
the state—and also of women. 


However, rapid changes are taking place today, and once 
again women are taking giant steps toward full equality in 
the political, business and social life of Canada. As a 
nation, our people, especially our women, have fresh 
memories of old traditions, and have dared to explore new 
frontiers. 


The third world women no doubt will have different and 
perhaps radical theories on what women’s concerns are 
regarding their social and economic lifestyle. It is some- 
thing we must think about, and face in the future. 

At this point I should like to refer to the 17th and 18th 
centuries and tell you of some women who, in those early 
years, led the way in industry, the professions, and the 
arts and sciences. 
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In 1702 a woman established and printed the first daily 
newspaper in the world. A woman wrote the first novel. 


The reaping and harvesting machine was the brainchild of 
a woman who also invented paper tubs and pails. The 
gimlet screw for steamships, the cotton mill, the deep sea 
telescope, hydraulic engines, transmission of power cable 
cars, a spark arrester for trains, machinery used in build- 
ing dams, combination locks and many more remarkable 
inventions I could name were thought out by women in 
those centuries. In the professions and arts many women 
of those times became equally well known. 


In our own era there have been exceptional cases when 
women have become famous for their accomplishments. I 
will name Madame Curie for one. In the early part of this 
century, Nellie McClung, along with other dedicated 
women, worked to secure the right to vote. Perhaps that 
was the thin edge of the wedge in our time towards 
winning equality for women. 


The purpose of International Women’s Year is to change 
some of the time-worn ideas about women. The United 
Nations declared 1975 to be International Women’s Year. 
Our government drafted cabinet documents outlining pro- 
grams for the promotion of women in all spheres of our 
society. In fact, women are again emerging from the old 
traditions and are seeking equality. 


We are pleased to know that the provincial governments 
have also taken steps to improve the status of women 
within the areas of provincial jurisdiction, such as prop- 
erty laws, civil rights and education. 
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Women comprise one-half the human race, and they are 
among the greatest contributors to a nation’s growth, 
prosperity and development. Many people are coming 
around to the view that what we want to achieve is equal 
opportunity, and, at the same time, equal respect for the 
woman who chooses to follow the more traditional role of 
wife and mother. 


Many women have successfully combined the duties of 
homemaking and motherhood with business or a profes- 
sion, arranging their lives so that they can give care and 
attention to both. However, with few exceptions, where 
there are young children mothers are needed in the home. 
The little ones need the mother’s presence, and the feeling 
of security that comes from knowing that mother is there. 


It is true that changes have been made through legisla- 
tion to improve the status of women. We know that during 
the past three decades women have come more and more 
out of the homes and into the business and professional 
life of the country. But it will take time and energy to 
attain full equality, and that only if women themselves 
have the patience and poise to make a concerted effort, 
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and to accept a little progress at a time without fuss and 
contention. This is a challenge we must meet. 


But if full equality comes, we may have to do without 
some of the courtesies which men have been in the habit 
of extending to the fair sex, and which we have learned to 
appreciate and expect. And why not? 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, as no other 
senator wishes to participate, this inquiry is considered as 
having been debated. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, November 4, at 8 
p.m. 
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THE SENATE 


Tuesday, November 4, 1975 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


PRIVILEGE 


PURCHASE AND SALE OF SHARES OF SKY SHOPS EXPORT 
LIMITED, DORVAL AIRPORT 


Hon. Louis de G. Giguére: Honourable senators, I wish 
to rise on a question of privilege. Yesterday a member of 
the House of Commons asked the Minister of Transport to 
order an inquiry into a transaction I made in 1972. In his 
question, the member stated that I had purchased shares of 
Sky Shops Export Ltd., a company operating a duty-free 
shop at the Dorval Airport, for $1 in June 1972, and sold 
them for $20 in November of the same year, thus making a 
profit of $95,000; and that in the meantime the lease be- 
tween Sky Shops and the Department of Transport had 
been extended for a period of five years, leaving the 
impression that I had something to do in the negotiations 
for an extended lease or that I knew of an eventual exten- 
sion of the lease. 


The story is quite different when one knows all the facts. 
In December 1969 or January 1970, the chairman of the 
board of the company, Sky Shops, who is a good friend of 
mine, offered me an option to buy 5,000 shares of the 
company at $1 per share, which was the price paid by all 
other shareholders. 


About two years later—in December 1971 or January 
1972—the matter was discussed between us again, and 
when he reiterated his offer I agreed to buy 5,000 shares at 
$1 per share. He told me then that when we returned to 
Montreal—we were in Florida at the time—he would make 
the necessary arrangements for the transfer of the shares. 
However, it was only at the beginning of June that we met 
again, at which time he told me to go to Ogilvy, Cope, 
attorneys for the company, where I could complete the 
transaction, which is what I did on June 12, 1972. I made 
out a cheque in the amount of $5,000 for 5,000 shares. 


I then forgot the whole affair until I was told in Novem- 
ber 1972 that a company, Lawson Travel Agency, had 
offered to purchase all 119,000 shares of Sky Shops at $20 
per share. All the shareholders decided to accept this offer, 
as did I. I later reported the transaction in my income tax 
return and paid the required taxes. 


The member of the other place, when he reported this 
transaction, mentioned that there could be a possible con- 
flict of interest. I wish to state emphatically that I never at 
any time, directly or indirectly, intervened in any transac- 
tion between Sky Shops Export Ltd. and the Department 
of Transport, or any other department or agency of the 
federal government. Furthermore, I never asked any 
member of Parliament, senator, cabinet minister, or any 
official of the government, to favour any request by Sky 
Shops Export Ltd. 


There was never any conflict of interest affecting me at 
any time. The purchase and sale by me of the shares of Sky 
Shops Export Ltd. were the purely private transactions 
which I have described. If, however, some honourable 
senators believe that there is, or was, any conflict of 
interest on my part, I would welcome an inquiry by an 
appropriate committee of the Senate, and I would be 
pleased to appear before such committee. 


@ (2010) 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that mes- 
sages had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Brewin had been 
substituted for that of Mr. Orlikow, that the name of Mr. 
Rompkey had been substituted for that of Mr. Portelance, 
that the names of Messrs. Portelance and Guay (St. Boni- 
face) and Miss Bégin had been substituted for those of Mr. 
Rompkey, Miss Bégin and Mr. Guay (St. Boniface), and 
that the name of Mr. Dionne (Kamouraska) had been 
substituted for that of Mr. Beaudoin on the Special Joint 
Committee on Immigration Policy. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONTAMINANTS BILL 
FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-25, to protect human health and the environment 
from substances that contaminate the environment. 


Bill read first time. 

Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Thursday next. 

Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Department of the Secretary of State 
of Canada for the fiscal year ended March OL OTOs 
pursuant to section 6 of the Department of State Act, 
Chapter S-15, R.S.C., 1970. 


PRESS GALLERY 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, it is a pleasure 
to welcome to the gallery of the chamber this evening so 
many representatives of the fourth estate. We hope they 
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will continue this worthwhile habit and thus see the con- 
structive work done in the Senate. 


PRINTING OF PARLIAMENT 


STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Macdonald, with leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Smith 
(Colchester) be added to the list of senators serving on 
the Standing Joint Committee on the Printing of Par- 
liament; and 

That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that House accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE PRIME MINISTER 


ORDERS IN COUNCIL CONCERNING PREROGATIVES— 
QUESTION 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, once again I have 
a question of the Leader of the Government. This time it is 
a rather, shall I say, exotic question, of some constitutional 
significance, I think. I am afraid he will have to take it as 
notice because I doubt if he has this particular piece of 
information at his fingertips. 

Has any order in council or minute of council similar to 
P.C. 3374 of 1935, dealing with the prerogatives of the 
Prime Minister been passed since that date? 

If so, when was it passed, and what are its terms? 

I may say the first order of this sort was passed on May 
1, 1896, by the government of Sir Charles Tupper and 
successive orders of the same sort were passed by various 
governments down to 1935, at least. 1 am anxious to find 
out whether any similar orders have been passed since and, 
if so, what are the terms. 


Senator Perrault: I regret, honourable senators, I do not 
have this information immediately available at my desk. I 
shall take it as notice and endeavour to obtain as complete 
an explanation as possible, as quickly as possible. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


QUESTION 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, by coincidence 
my question involves Senator Forsey. I listened with inter- 
est to a television program on Sunday evening. There was 
some discussion about a committee involved in govern- 
ment secrecy, a committee that is investigating secrecy in 
government. 

I must admit I was not present last week because I was 
on government business. I wonder if Senator Forsey might 
clarify this, because I have been questioned on the matter. 


Senator Flynn: Did Senator Buckwold say he was on 
government business? 


Senator Buckwold: I was out representing the govern- 
ment on public business. That is what I meant. 


Senator Forsey: I doubt if I am allowed to answer a 
question of that sort, under the rules. I think I can only 
answer with the leave of the Senate and I will be very glad 
to do so. 


Senator Buckwold: I did not get your response. 


Senator Forsey: I would simply say that this matter was 
referred some time ago. Mr. Baldwin’s bill on the subject 
was referred some time ago to the Standing Joint Commit- 
tee on Regulations and other Statutory Instruments. That 
is the committee concerned. 


THE CANADIAN ECONOMY 
ATTACK ON INFLATION—DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honourable 
Senator Perrault, P.C., calling the attention of the 
Senate to the White Paper entitled: “Attack on Infla- 
tion—a program of national action,” together with a 
booklet giving the highlights of the government’s anti- 
inflation program, both dated October 14, 1975, tabled 
in the Senate on Tuesday, October 21, 1975.—(Honour- 
able Senator Petten). 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, I wish to yield to 
Senator Manning. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable senators, 
that Senator Manning proceed instead of Senator Petten? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Ernest C. Manning: Honourable senators, I wish to 
thank Senator Petten for affording me the privilege of 
speaking tonight. 

Stripped of all political verbiage, the subject of this 
inquiry is the government’s proposal to introduce in 
Canada a comprehensive program of income and price 
controls. This is an unprecedented step in peacetime and, 
therefore, is a matter not only of national importance but 
of grave national concern. 

I commend the government leader for affording the 
Senate an opportunity to debate this matter without wait- 
ing for the legislation which is now being considered in the 
other place. 


@ (2020) 


Certainly, this is a debate which extends far beyond the 
halls of Parliament. From one end of Canada to the other 
concerned citizens in all walks of life are arguing the 
consequences for good or evil which they believe the gov- 
ernment’s program will produce. In thousands of homes, in 
public forums, in professional offices, in the headquarters 
of labour unions, in the board rooms of corporations, con- 
cerned people are trying to find out precisely what the 
implications of this program are for them. 

Needless to say, the opinions differ widely: some are 
voicing guarded approval; others are vehement in their 
denunciation; but the vast majority are hopelessly con- 
fused at this stage, and most are uncertain as to precisely 
what the government’s proposals are and whether they 
will work or not. 

Of one thing the people of Canada are certain: our 
economy in this country is in serious trouble, and inflation 
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is our number one public enemy. For two years the govern- 
ment has drifted aimlessly without doing anything effec- 
tive to resolve the great national problems which confront 
us. Have they at last come up with a solution, or is their 
belated attempt to curb inflation by imposing arbitrary 
income and price controls merely another example of gov- 
ernmental ineptitude? 


To be fair, those who ask such questions also have a 
responsibility to answer them. May I, therefore, make clear 
at the outset that my assessment of this program is based 
on three convictions. In the first place, I believe the Gov- 
ernment of Canada is sincerely anxious to come to grips 
effectively with the serious economic problems confront- 
ing us, especially the problem of inflation. It is superficial 
and unfair to dismiss what the government has proposed 
as a mere political gesture in response to mounting public 
demand that something concrete be done. 


In the second place, I believe it is wrong and irrespon- 
sible to reject the government’s proposals as being unfair 
to any group or groups in Canada, unless and until it is 
proven that such is the case. The government has emphati- 
cally stated its determination that the restraints proposed 
will be applied with equal fairness to incomes, to profits, 
and to prices. There is no valid reason to assume at this 
stage that this will not be done. Surely, the constructive 
and responsible thing is to accept the government’s assur- 
ances, and defer further judgment on this point for at least 
three or four months, until actual experience proves or 
disproves the government’s position. 


Having regard to the gravity of the economic problems 
facing Canada today, every citizen has a responsibility to 
assess the government’s proposals objectively. A wholly 
negative attitude at such a time as this is not the hallmark 
of statesmanship or leadership on the part of either man- 
agement or labour. Most Canadians will deplore the nega- 
tive responses of those who have condemned the proposals 
out of hand before even knowing precisely what they are, 
and without waiting until there is some evidence that they 
are not being applied with equal fairness to all segments of 
society. 


In attempting to assess the proposals, we should remind 
ourselves, first of all, that income and price controls are 
not, and should never be regarded as, a solution to the 
problem of inflation. They bolt the lid on the kettle, but 
they can do little to cool the fires of inflation. As long as 
the fires are there, pressures within the economy will 
continue to build up, and they can be restrained by con- 
trols only for so long before the lid blows off. This is why 
countries which have tried controls have always faced a 
major problem when those controls finally broke down or 
were removed. At that time there is usually a rapid and 
large increase in prices, which may well trigger the whole 
cycle of inflation over again. Furthermore, it is usually 
harder for consumers to adjust to a deferred large and 
rapid price increase than to a series of smaller increases 
spread over a longer period of time. 


The most we can reasonably hope for from a program of 
controls is, first, that they will provide, for those on fixed 
incomes and for the working poor, a temporary respite 
from further immediate large increases in the cost of living 
beyond what such people are able to absorb. 


[Senator Manning. | 


The second possible result, and perhaps even more 
important, is that controls may be effective in breaking the 
dangerous inflation psychology that has become 
entrenched in this and other countries in the last two or 
three years. Undoubtedly, this is one of the government’s 
hopes. It is obvious that people have come to assume that 
prices will continue to rise, and as a result they do the very 
things which ensure that prices will be pushed still higher. 
Everyone is trying to protect himself and his interests by 
demanding more now to protect himself against even 
higher prices in the future. Most people have little trouble 
convincing themselves that they are entitled to more, and 
that they can get more if they are sufficiently vocal and 
militant in their demands. In the stampede to protect their 
self-interests, business leaders, labour unions, professional 
people and just about everybody else, are all trying to get 
more out of the national economy than they are putting in. 
As our aggregate demand exceeds our aggregate produc- 
tion the inevitable result is an upward pressure on prices. 


This situation is aggravated by the current attitude 
towards work which has developed, with considerable help 
from governments, in recent years. In too many cases the 
philosophy seems to be, “Do less, but demand more, and no 
matter how much more you get, let the quality of your 
work continue to decline.” 


Statistics published recently show that wage and salary 
levels are about 13 per cent above the levels of a year ago, 
and that production per person is down 3.8 per cent. The 
average Canadian worker is being paid more, and is pro- 
ducing less, today than a year ago. 

@ (2030) 


Governments have aided and abetted this trend by con- 
stantly promising more and more to the electorate in 
return for their votes, but seldom have they pointed out 
that every new service or facility provided has to be paid 
for by somebody, and now, in Canada at least, the bills are 
coming in. The popular fallacious concept that as a matter 
of right everybody should produce less and receive more 
has robbed this country of a level of productivity that 
could have averted many of the problems which have now 
moved the government to desperation measures as a last 
hope of averting a threatened economic collapse. 


If the government’s program succeeds, even in part, in 
ending the expectation philosophy and inflation psycholo- 
gy which presently prevails, it will be a major achieve- 
ment, and the government will be deserving of and entitled 
to full credit. 


It is obvious that to be successful the government’s 
program must receive widespread public support, and the 
mobilization of such support is the major problem the 
government now faces. In trying to mobilize the necessary 
support the government will have to overcome four formi- 
dable obstacles, three of which are of the government’s 
own making. 


The first obstacle is the problem of credibility. For 18 
months the government has adopted the attitude that there 
was no great urgency to do anything, certainly not any- 
thing drastic, to cope with worsening economic conditions. 
As far as income and price controls were concerned, the 
government repeatedly declared that these were unwork- 
able, that they were not acceptable to the government and 
1t was not the government’s intention to employ wage and 
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price controls in coping with the country’s economic prob- 
lems. It is no secret that the government won the last 
national election largely on this issue. We have to give the 
government credit for being more successful in selling to 
the Canadian people the idea that income and price con- 
trols was an undesirable policy than their opposition was 
in selling the idea that there was some merit in wage and 
price controls. 


But having successfully convinced the Canadian people 
that there was no urgency to take any drastic action to 
cope with the worsening economic conditions, and that if 
any action was necessary it certainly was not income and 
price controls, the government now completely reverses its 
stand and puts itself in the unenviable position of having 
to convince the public that what six months ago was wrong 
and undesirable is now right and necessary, and the thing 
to which the Canadian people should give enthusiastic 
endorsation and support. That is why one of the greatest 
problems the Government of Canada will have in mobiliz- 
ing the necessary support for its program is the credibility 
gap that has been created by that reversal of position. 


It is completely inadequate for the government to say, 
“Well, conditions suddenly changed so dramatically that 
what was unacceptable six months ago is now the sound 
and desirable thing to have.’ For the past 18 months, 
leading economists, labour leaders, business people and a 
host .of others have been stating repeatedly that we were 
headed for trouble. The storm signals were flying on every 
side and anyone, certainly anyone in government if he had 
his finger on the pulse of the country, could have predicted 
a year ago at least that we would shortly face a national 
economic crisis. 


The second obstacle the government has to surmount— 
and this one is not of the government’s making—is the fact 
that income and price controls have not worked successful- 
ly in other jurisdictions where they have been tried. This 
has been particularly noticeable on this continent in the 
recent experiment in the United States. Some senators may 
be acquainted with a book published recently by Charles 
Jackson Grayson, Jr., who was Chairman of United States 
Prices Commission, recruited by former President Nixon 
to head up the commission responsible for administering 
the United States program of income and price controls. 
Mr. Grayson acknowledges that he accepted the position 
with considerable enthusiasm because he felt that the 
program proposed was sound and necessary. However, in 
his book he lists some seven reasons why he has concluded 
from his experience that wage and price controls are 
unworkable and foredoomed to failure in a peacetime free 
society. This is in line with the experience in most other 
places where this kind of program has been tried. 


In recent years we have heard many nationalists telling 
us that we should maintain our own identity and under no 
circumstances imitate or copy the United States, and itis a 
little ironic that, a year after that country abolished con- 
trols because they were not accomplishing what they had 
hoped, we are doing the same thing they tried and 
abandoned. 


The government of this country has a rather poor track 
record when it comes to managerial expertise and it is 
asking quite a bit of the Canadian people to expect them to 
accept the proposition that the government will be able to 


make a success of a program which has not been successful 
in any other jurisdiction where it has been tried. 


The third obstacle is the vagueness of the proposals 
themselves. Legislation for a program of this kind must of 
necessity be very broad in its provisions. Certainly the 
government cannot be faulted for not spelling out in detail 
exactly how the proposals will apply in each case and what 
the impact will be in each of the numerous areas affected; 
but the proposals, as presented to the public, are so vague 
that hundreds of questions remain unanswered. All across 
this country people are asking questions and are unable to 
obtain answers because the answers simply have not yet 
been formulated. 

@ (2040) 


We all know that people tend to put the most unfavour- 
able interpretation on proposals that are unduly vague and 
indefinite. The government would have been well advised 
to have taken a little longer to develop its proposals in 
considerably more detail than was done, to have thought 
through questions which the proposals were likely to 
invite, and to have had answers ready to meet inquiries 
from the public and allay the fears which have arisen. The 
very fact that the proposals are so vague, and that answers 
have not yet been formulated, implants in the public mind 
the impression that the program was hastily put together 
and without due attention to what the implications would 
be when it was put into operation. 


There is a fourth obstacle which the government will 
have to overcome, and which was touched on by Senator 
Forsey in his address the other day. I refer to the incred- 
ibly poor psychology that the government used when it 
first presented its proposals to the public. Whether or not 
it is justified, the fact is the majority of Canadians are 
convinced that the government itself is the worst offender 
when it comes to lack of restraint. Public expenditures by 
the Government of Canada have increased from approxi- 
mately $6 billion in 1966 to approximately $35 billion 
today. That is not the kind of track record which makes 
the public feel that the government attaches any real 
importance to exercising restraint. 


All over this country people are saying, “Why is the 
government asking us to impose restraint on ourselves 
when governments, not only federal but provincial, are 
themselves showing no leadership in exercising restraint?” 


Expenditures by the Province of Ontario have jumped 
from $2 billion ten years ago to approximately $11 billion 
today. Expenditures in my own province and in British 
Columbia have increased about the same. Right across 
Canada, almost without exception, the story is the same. 
The cold, hard, simple fact is that governments will not be 
successful in persuading citizens to exercise restraint until 
they themselves provide leadership in practising what they 
preach. 


It is all very well to say that a large part of federal 
government expenditure is directed to the redistribution of 
the nation’s wealth to the pensioners, the poor, the sick, 
the afflicted, and so on. No one suggests that the govern- 
ment should make cuts in those areas. That is not what 
Canadians are talking about. They are talking about the 
failure of the government to exercise restraint in areas 
that are well within its power to restrain without in any 
way adversely affecting the public interest. If, when 
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announcing the government’s program, the Prime Minister 
had zeroed in on half a dozen specific areas and given 
Canadians the assurance that in those areas the govern- 
ment was going to make immediate reductions, even 
though the total in dollars may have been only a few 
hundred million, the psychological impact would have 
been tremendous. 


If honourable senators followed the press reports which 
appeared in the same week that the Prime Minister 
announced his program, they will agree that some of the 
newspaper articles the public was reading along with the 
Prime Minister’s announcement certainly did not help the 
government’s case. 


Here is one headed: ‘““Two million on public payroll,’ 
House told.” It goes on to say that 19 per cent of Canada’s 
work force is now on government payrolls. That represents 
9 per cent of the Canadian population, or 88 people out of 
every 1,000. Governments could eliminate 10,000, 20,000, 
50,000 people from the two million they now employ, and 
the public would never know the difference unless some- 
one advertised in the media that the reduction had taken 
place. 


Here is another article which appeared the same week: 
“Olympic entertainment to cost $8 million.” The article 
goes on to say that to the cost of the Olympics to be held in 
Montreal, which has jumped from an initial estimate of 
$310 million to over $1 billion, is to be added another $8 
million for entertainment when the show goes on the road. 


Here is another: ‘$250 million tab possible for transla- 
tion.” The article goes on to say that the government is 
going to have translated some two million pages of techni- 
cal papers—everything from plans for planes to manufac- 
turer’s manuals on guns for the armed forces. I know that 
bilingualism is official in Canada, but it is hard to get 
people to understand, when they have got along for a 
hundred years without these documents being translated 
into French, that now when everyone is asked to tighten 
his belt we have to spend $250 million to translate hun- 
dreds of manuals to conform with the government’s policy 
of bilingualism. 


Since I have mentioned the subject of bilingualism, I 
remind honourable senators that the government is now 
spending $350 million a year on this program. I suggest 
that we could cut those expenditures by $100 million and 
the public would never know the difference unless some- 
one drew it to their attention. 


Here is a gem: “$79,000 toilet study.” The article says: 


Government researchers will be skulking about in 
more of the nation’s washrooms in a search for the 
ideal toilet. 


Cost of the program so far is $79,000 and a written 
answer tabled in the Commons... indicated the pro- 
gram is only 40 per cent complete. 


So that means there will be an expenditure of $200,000 
before this proposed research is complete. The article goes 
on: 


The government also surveyed a shopping plaza and 
three grandstands, and plans future studies of offices, 
industrial plants, schools, theatres and restaurants. 


{Senator Manning. ] 


That appeared in the press the same week the public was 
being asked to accept a program of restraint to curb 
inflation. 

I recall that the Prime Minister made a couple of memor- 
able speeches some time ago in which he said they were 
going to keep the government out of the nation’s bedrooms. 
I suggest he should make another speech on keeping the 
government out of the nation’s bathrooms. We could save 
$200,000 of the taxpayers’ money by that one simple deci- 
sion alone. 


@ (2050) 
Senator Buckwold: Put a lid on that program. 


Senator Manning: Here is another news item: “Senior 
civil servants bitter over Ottawa’s wage example.” This is 
a Canadian Press dispatch out of Ottawa. Let me read a 
brief excerpt: 


While Prime Minister Pierre Elliott Trudeau and his 
cabinet ministers stump the country selling the gov- 
ernment’s anti-inflation program, there are gloomy 
predictions from many senior public servants that the 
program will never be a success until there is a top- 
level, we-mean-business example from Ottawa. 


“So far neither the politicians nor the senior public 
servants have been asked to make a sacrifice,” said one 
official who recently received a $4,000 annual increase. 
“Until we make that gesture, I don’t see how we can 
ask everyone else to make sacrifices.” 


It goes on to mention that there were 1,150 top-level offi- 
cials who were granted increases from $2,000 to $6,000. 
Senator Forsey referred to this. I understand that the 
increases were approved, as he said, some months ago, but 
it came out in the media at the the same time as the Prime 
Minister’s appeal to the Canadian people to exercise 
restraint. 
The article continues: 


One senior public servant, obviously bitter at the 
government’s approach, said the increase he and others 
received recently should have been rolled back within 
the guides and MPs should be asked to make the same 
sacrifice being asked of other working Canadians. 


I agree with that wholeheartedly. 


I mentioned in this house when opposing the members’ 
indemnity increase last year that it was not a matter of the 
dollars involved—the amount is but a drop in the bucket of 
total federal government expenditures—but the adverse 
psychological impact on the Canadian people. The 33% per 
cent raise granted at that time has become a factor in 
almost every labour-management wage negotiation that 
has taken place since. 


Honourable senators will have noticed from the press 
that when the Minister of Labour has tried to sell the 
government’s program to representatives of organized 
labour he has repeatedly been asked, “Why are you talking 
to us about restricting our wage increases to 10 per cent 
when you gave yourself 33% per cent?” 


_You can argue until you are black in the face that the 
circumstances are not the same. The psychological impact 
is there and, in my judgment at least, it was incredibly 
poor psychology for the Prime Minister of Canada to 
appeal to the public for restraint without at the same time 
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saying, “We are going to cut $50 million from the budget of 
the CBC; we are going to cut $50 million out of the 
bilingualism program; we are going to stop these stupid 
programs that are not doing anyone any good; we are going 
to cut back on the public service. We are not merely going 
to stop buying a few pens and paper clips; we are going to 
make some real meaningful reductions in government 
spending. We are even prepared to roll back our own 
indemnities and those of the senior public servants, and 
apply to ourselves and to them the same guidelines we are 
asking everyone else in Canada to accept.” 


In conclusion, let me stress that I sincerely hope the 
government’s program will be given a fair trial, and I hope 
it will prove successful. It is the course that the govern- 
ment of this country, acting on behalf of the Canadian 
people, has decided to pursue. I hope every Canadian 
citizen, every corporation, every labour union, every 
profession, every organization, every level of government, 
and every member of Parliament, will recognize and accept 
the responsibility each has to help make the program work. 


But I repeat, income and price controls are not the long 
range answer to the problem of inflation in this or any 
other country. Inflation can be successfully brought under 


control only if and when at least three things happen. 
First, a lessening of the external inflationary pressures as 
the economies of other nations improve, particularly those 
nations with which we are trading partners; secondly, a 
significant increase in Canadian productivity, and this will 
happen only if the government stops stifling initiative and 
enterprise by unnecessary bureaucratic interference, and 
by excessive taxation that destroys the incentive of the 
Canadian people to invest in the development of the econo- 
my of their own country; and thirdly, a recognition by 
management and labour that they are integral parts of the 
same team, and that they must work together to make 
maximum production their goal for the good of all. 


Finally, for inflation to be kept under control, after these 
other requirements are met, we as a people must recognize 
that self-discipline is a necessary virtue, because self-disci- 
pline moves people to impose on themselves, without gov- 
ernment laws or regulations, whatever restraints are 
needed, not only for their own good but for the good of 
others. Therein may well lie the key to the future well- 
being of our nation. 


On motion of Senator Petten, debate adjourned. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


NEW SENATOR 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to inform the Senate that the Clerk has received a 
certificate from the Registrar General of Canada showing 
that Jacob Austin, Esquire, has been summoned to the 
Senate. 


NEW SENATOR INTRODUCED 


The Hon. the Speaker having informed the Senate that 
there was a senator without, waiting to be introduced: 


The following honourable senator was introduced; pre- 
sented Her Majesty’s writ of summons, which was read by 
the Clerk Assistant; took the legally prescribed oath, 
which was administered by the Clerk, and was seated: 


Hon. Jacob Austin of the City of Vancouver, British 
Columbia, introduced between Hon. Raymond J. Perrault, 
P.C., and Hon. George van Roggen. 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
honourable senator named above had made and subscribed 
the declaration of qualification required by the British 
North America Act, 1867, in the presence of the Clerk of 
the Senate, the Commissioner appointed to receive and 
witness the said declaration. 


Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, on a 
personal note may I say that I have had the pleasure of 
knowing our new senator for many years and I am certain 
that he will make an able, conscientious and hard-working 
senator. I know you will join with me in welcoming him to 
our ranks. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I join with 
pleasure the Leader of the Government in welcoming our 
new senator. I am sure we can use some of the expert 
knowledge that he possesses in many fields. 


Senator Austin came to Ottawa in, I think, 1963, as 
executive assistant to our late colleague Senator Laing 
when he was appointed Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources. He later became Deputy Minister of 
Energy, Mines and Resources and, I am toid, is the father 
of Petro-Can. But I can’t bring myself to believe he will 
want to claim that paternity for very long. I think it is 
worth mentioning that after his stage as a deputy minister, 
Senator Austin went to the Prime Minister’s Office. I am 
sure he will agree that that is a great place to be from. 
Furthermore, for anyone out of the Prime Minister’s 
Office, an appointment to this place cannot be looked upon 
as anything but a promotion. 


Senator Austin is invited to lend his voice to the many 
other voices of wisdom one hears in this place. I’m sure his 
contribution will be worthwhile. I would add that it is 
interesting to note that the Prime Minister, having 
appointed a Tory to reinforce the Opposition, did not lose 
any time in reinforcing the Government ranks. 

@ (1410) 


Hon. J. J. Greene: Honourable senators, if I might be 
permitted a word in joining other senators in welcoming 
Senator Austin. I might say that I have had a very special 
relationship with him. I was once his minister in Energy, 
Mines and Resources, when he was my deputy minister 
and, as such, under our system, obviously my boss. There- 
fore, it is nice to have him here now where we can be 
equals. 


Senator Flynn: He is going to be helpful to you, I am 
quite sure. 


Hon. George van Roggen: Honourable senators, it is 
unusual that when a new senator is introduced in the 
Senate he is from the same province as the Leader of the 
Government and the second senator who escorts him into 
the chamber. Senator Perrault has already spoken, not 
only as the Leader of the Government but also as repre- 
sentative of British Columbia in the Senate. I will not 
speak in that capacity. However, I wish to say that as a 
person who has worked in many areas with Senator Austin 
over the last 15 years, he brings to this chamber an exceed- 
ingly keen intellect and a hard-driving and hard-working 
approach to anything he undertakes. I am sure that this 
will greatly benefit the Senate in years to come. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of expenditures and administration in con- 
nection with the Family Allowances Act for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 14 of 
the said Act, Chapter F-1, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of expenditures and administration in con- 
nection with the Old Age Security Act for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 26 of 
the said Act, Chapter O-6, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of a Statement of the effect of placing endan- 
gered species of wild fauna and flora on the import 
control list, issued by the Department of Industry, 
Trade and Commerce pursuant to section 5 of the 
Export and Import Permits Act, Chapter E-17, as 
amended by section 3 of Chapter 29 (2nd Supplement), 
R.S.C 41970; 


Agreement, dated October 17, 1975, between the Gov- 
ernment of Canada and the Province of Quebec con- 
cerning information, recruitment and selection of for- 
eign nationals residing outside of Canada for 
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permanent residence or temporary employment in the 
Province of Quebec. 

Statutory Declaration of Ann Elizabeth Haddon 
Bell, of the City of Nanaimo, British Columbia, for- 
merly Ann Elizabeth Haddon Heath, a member of the 
Senate of Canada, declaring that her name is now Ann 
Elizabeth Haddon Bell. 


PRIVATE BILL 
EASTERN CANADA SAVINGS AND LOAN COMPANY AND 
CENTRAL & NOVA SCOTIA TRUST COMPANY—REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE PRESENTED 
Senator Hayden, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, to which 
was referred Bill S-29, to enable the Eastern Canada Sav- 
ings and Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia Trust 
Company to amalgamate, presented the following report: 
Wednesday, November 5, 1975. 
The Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade 
and Commerce to which was referred Bill S-29, 
intituled: “An Act to enable The Eastern Canada Sav- 
ings and Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia 
Trust Company to amalgamate’, has, in obedience to 
the order of reference of Tuesday, October 28, 1975, 
examined the said Bill and now reports the same with 
the following amendments in the French text only: 

1. Page 1: In the Preamble strike out the words “la 
Compagnie d’épargne et de prét du Canada-Est et la” 
and substitute therefor the following: 

‘Ja compagnie The Eastern Canada Savings and 
Loan Company et la compagnie” 

2. Page 2: Strike out lines 13 and 14 and substitute 
therefor the following: 

“compagnie The Eastern Canada Savings and Loan 
Company et” 

3. Page 2: Strike out lines 34 and 35 and substitute 
therefor the following: 

“compagnie The Eastern Canada Savings and Loan 
Company et la compagnie Trust Central et 
Nouvelle-Ecosse” 

4. Page 3: Strike out lines 6 and 7 and substitute therefor 
the following: 

“compagnie The Eastern Canada Savings and Loan 
Company était une compagnie fiduciaire au sens de” 

5. Page 3: Strike out line 25 and substitute therefor the 
following: 

“compagnie Trust Central et Nouvelle-Ecosse avait 
recu,” 

6. In the Title: Strike out the words “la Compagnie 
d’épargne et de prét du Canada-Est et la”, and substi- 
tute therefor the following: 

‘la compagnie The Eastern Canada Savings and 
Loan Company et la compagnie” 
Respectfully submitted, 
Salter A. Hayden, 
Chairman. 


The Hon. the Speaker: When shall this report be taken 
into consideration? 


Senator Hayden moved that the report be taken into 
consideration at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


SCIENCE POLICY 
SECOND REPORT OF SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE ADOPTED 
Senator Lamontagne, Chairman of the Special Senate 


Committee on Science Policy, presented the second report 
of the committee as follows: 
Your committee recommends that its quorum be five 
(5) members. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Lamontagne: Honourable senators, I move, 
with leave of the Senate, that the report be adopted now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is there unanimous consent, 
honourable senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Flynn: Yes. It is a very grave matter. 
Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


THE PRIME MINISTER 


ORDERS IN COUNCIL CONCERNING PREROGATIVES— 
QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, yesterday after- 
noon Honourable Senator Forsey asked the following 
question: 

Has any order in council or minute of council similar 
to P.C. 3374 of 1935, dealing with the prerogatives of 
the Prime Minister been passed since that date? 


If so, when was it passed, and what are its terms? 
In response to the question, I can report that no order in 


council or minute of council similar to P.C. 3374 has been 
passed since 1935. 


POST OFFICE 
STRIKE OF CANADIAN UNION OF POSTAL WORKERS 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I should like to 
bring to your attention the latest information about the 
postal dispute. Unfortunately, I can report no striking 
breakthroughs or successes from this morning. However, 
the government remains hopeful about the possibility of an 
early settlement, and should one occur this afternoon or 
while we are deliberating it will be duly reported. 


RULES OF THE SENATE 

MOTION FOR ADOPTION OF REPORT OF STANDING COMMITTEE 

ON STANDING RULES AND ORDERS—DEBATE ADJOURNED 

The Senate proceeded to the consideration of the report 
of the Standing Committee on Standing Rules and Orders 
which was presented Wednesday, October 29, 1975. 

Hon. Hartland de M. Molson moved the adoption of the 
report. 
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He said: Honourable senators, in presenting the report of 
the Committee on Standing Rules and Orders last week I 
indicated that I would try to give an explanation today of 
the changes to the rules which your committee recom- 
mends. I asked that the report be printed as an appendix in 
the Debates of the Senate and in the Minutes of the Proceed- 
ings of the Senate, so that all senators would have an 
opportunity to see what is proposed. I will deal with the 
matter as quickly as I can because I realize that rules are 
not a very thrilling subject. They are important, however. 
One might say that they are a little like money: rather 
difficult to keep, but it is exceedingly awkward if you 
don’t have any. 


@ (1420) 


I would like to add one other gratuitous, if perhaps 
contentious, comment on this subject. I believe that rules 
are an extension of the democratic process because they 
make conditions the same for all. They reduce the advan- 
tages of the selfish who disregard the interests of the 
whole. 


The changes were suggested by members of this chamber 
and by the Clerk of the Senate and his staff. While many 
are just small changes, with the object of clarifying word- 
ing, they were brought up because of ambiguities which 
were discovered and which in some cases led to debate in 
the chamber. An illustration of this latter situation was 
our lack of clear understanding as to what authority the 
forms and proceedings of the Senate, as set forth in appen- 
dix II, wielded. You may remember that there was a debate 
as to whether or not they had the same weight as rules. 


If I may I will now run down the proposed changes with 
a word of explanation in each case. 


Rule 1. This is a very minor change which merely tidies 
up the wording of the rule, eliminating the phrase, “... the 
forms and proceedings of the Parliament of Canada...” 
which do not exist, and substituting, “... the usages, forms 
and proceedings of either house of the Parliament of 
Canada...” 


Rule 3. The only change here is in the preamble to the 
rule which says, “Notwithstanding anything in these 
rules...” It was pointed out by a senator that this rule was 
in conflict with some others. It is a simple change. 


Rule 6. This rule states: “These rules shall come into 
force on a day to be fixed by order of the Senate.” 


Again, this is a minor change. The previous wording was, 
‘‘go into operation,” which was rather unsuitable. 


Rule 14. The change you will see there is simply to 
clarify the procedure. The new rule says: “14. When the 
Senate adjourns, senators shall stand until the Speaker has 
left the chamber.” 


The present rule provides that senators shall keep their 
places until the Speaker has left the chamber, and as we 
know senators frequently are not in their places. 


Rule 14A. This is a new rule and it regularizes a proce- 
dure that we follow by way of motion or resolution in each 
session. It simplifies a mechanism by which the Speaker 
recalls the Senate at a time earlier than that set forth in 
the motion for adjournment, if the Speaker is satisfied that 
the public interest requires that the Senate meet at a time 
earlier. 
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The other two subclauses of 14A are simply the normal 
addition to such a clause: 
14A. (2) Non-receipt by a senator of the notice 
referred to in subsection (1) does not affect the validi- 
ty of the notice. 
(3) In the absence of the Speaker, or where the 
office of Speaker is vacant, the Clerk of the Senate 
may act for the purposes of this rule. 


This is to make sure that the Senate can be called if 
necessity dictates. 
Rule 15. The present rule reads: 


15. The Speaker shall preserve order and decorum, 
and shall decide points of order, subject to an appeal to 
the Senate. In explaining a point of order or practice 
he shall state the rule or authority applicable to the 
case. 


We are simply adding this clarifying sentence: ““When 
the Speaker rises, all other Senators shall remain seated or 
shall resume their seats.” This is the case, for example, 
when the Speaker calls the Senate to order. The addition 
clarifies the procedure we adopt to help the Speaker main- 
tain order. 


Rule 28. This rule commences with the words: 


A Senator shall not speak twice to a question before 
the Senate... 


This is now changed to read: “A Senator shall not speak 
more than once,” which is obviously the intention underly- 
ing the rule. 


Rule 29. There we are adding inquiries to the list of items 
with respect to which a senator shall have the right of final 
reply. At present, a senator who has moved second reading 
of a bill or who has made a substantive motion, shall have 
the right of final reply. It was felt that inquiries should be 
included. The new rule will read: 


A Senator who has moved the second reading of a 
bill or made a substantive motion or an inquiry, shall 
have the right of final reply. 


Rule 32, honourable senators, involves a minor change in 
wording. The existing rule says: 
A debate shall not be in order on a mere interroga- 
tion— 
That is now changed to: 
A debate shall not be in order on an oral question— 


We felt this change was necessary because we have run 
into some misunderstandings on this point. 


Rule 34A is new. It is the result of increased discussion 
in this chamber and in committees as to whether tradition 
permits us to quote from speeches made in the other place. 
As a result, based on precedent and practice and in order to 
clarify our procedure, this new rule 34A has been added: 


The content of a speech made in the House of Com- 
mons in the current session may be summarized, but it 
is out of order to quote from such a speech unless it be 
a speech of a Minister of the Crown in relation to 
government policy. A Senator may always quote from 
a speech made in a previous session. 


Rule 36.(1) involves a change in wording by adding 


thereto the words “to adjourn the debate,”. This new rule 
reads: 
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When a question is under debate, a motion shall not 
be received*unless it is a motion to amend the ques- 
tion, to refer the question to a committee, to adjourn 
the debate, to postpone the debate to a certain day, for 
the previous question, or for the adjournment of the 
Senate. 


This minor change has been made to clarify the wording. 


Rule 36.(3) has also been amended by the insertion of 
these words in the latter part of the rule: ‘If the motion for 
the previous question is defeated,”. At present this part of 
the rule simply reads: “If it is defeated,”. 


Again, this is a minor change purely for purposes of 
clarification. 

Rule 37. This rule has been considered rather ambiguous 
and it has been tidied up to conform to an acceptable 
procedure. It will read: 


A Senator called to order by the Speaker shall dis- 
continue his remarks and may not speak further, 
except on the point of order, until the point of order 
has been decided. 

@ (1430) 


Rule 42. Again, this is a clarification. The rule reads: 
“The Speaker shall stand uncovered...” and the commit- 
tee thought it would be better if it read: “The Speaker shall 
stand head uncovered...”’. This rule at present also pro- 
vides that the Speaker shall leave the Chair when he or she 
proposes to address the House, and it has been reworded to 
read “when participating in a debate”. That is, again, a 
very minor change. 

Rule 45.(1)(f). This amendment eliminates the words 
“not merely formal in its character”, referring to the adop- 
tion of a report from any standing committee. Those words 
were confusing and added nothing. The committee pro- 
poses that rule 45.(1)(f) should read: “for the adoption of a 
report from any standing committee”. 


Rule 46.(f). The word “question,” which is used in many 
different senses in parliamentary language, has been 
changed to “matter.” This clause now reads: “for the 
adjournment of the Senate, while a matter is under 
discussion”. 

Rule 46.(g) is amended in the same way, the word “ques- 
tion” being changed for the word “matter.” In the French 
version there are two minor changes. Again the words “une 
question” have been changed to “une affaire»» In the 
French version only in clause (s) we find “d’autres ques- 
tions purement courantes ou non contentieuses.” That has 
been amended by substituting the more appropriate word 
“motions.” 

Rule 54.(1). At present this rule provides: “All bills 
introduced in the Senate shall be in the English and 
French languages.” As we know, many or most bills come 
from the House of Commons, and we do not have the 
opportunity to put them in the form we consider best. It is 
now a statutory requirement that all bills be printed in 
both languages. We have therefore changed this rule to 
read: “In any bill originating in the Senate ” again, a 
minor change. Clauses (1) and (2) have been combined, 
and in the proposed clause (2) we have substituted “The 
text of any such bill” for “The text of the bill.” It is a minor 
rewording. Clause (4), which now becomes clause (3), 
provides that a memorandum by the draftsman shall be 


provided. The amended clause commences: ‘‘An explanato- 
ry note outlining briefly the reasons for each amend- 
ment...’ Clause (5), now clause (4), is changed in a minor 
way. As amended, it reads: 


This rule shall as far as practicable apply to the 
reprinting of any such bill. 


That, again, refers to bills originating in the Senate. 


Rule 56. In the past we have had discussions as to 
whether this is a hard and fast rule. It now reads: “The 
principle of a bill is debated at its second reading.” The 
committee has amended the rule to read: “The principle of 
a bill is usually debated at its second reading.” 


Rule 66.(1). The amendment to this rule is that the words 
“select committees” have been substituted for the words 
“standing committees.” This rule refers to the committee 
of selection appointed at the commencement of each ses- 
sion. The rule at present provides: 


At the commencement of each session a committee 
of selection consisting of nine senators named by the 
Senate shall be appointed whose duty it shall be to 
nominate the senators to serve on the several standing 
committees. 


It goes further than that, and provides that the committee 
of selection shall nominate the senators to serve on all 
select committees. 


Rule 67.(1)(£) gives the Standing Committee on Internal 
Economy, Budgets and Administration the power to carry 
on the administration of the Senate without the necessity 
of having a matter referred to it by the chamber. 


As we all know, this committee is actually the manage- 
ment committee for the Senate, and it should be in a 
position to consider matters and take action on any mat- 
ters—domestic, housekeeping, administration or finance— 
without the necessity of a motion being passed in the 
House. The change in the wording makes that possible. 


The clause now reads: 


The Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 
Administration, composed of twenty members, five of 
whom shall constitute a quorum— 

And here is the change: 
—which is empowered on its own initiative to consider 
any matter relating to the internal economy of the 
Senate, including budgetary matters and administra- 
tion generally, and to report the result of such con- 
sideration to the Senate. 
So, while the committee does not have to have matters 
referred on motion, it does have to report back to the 
House if it takes some action. 
Rule 67.(1)(k)(i). For some time there has been a mis- 
take in this clause, which reads: 
(i) banking, insurance, trust and loan companies, 
credit societies, caisses populaires and small loans; 
The last group of words should be “‘small loans companies”. 
Therefore, the word “companies” has been added. 
Rules 67.(1)(g) to 67.(1)(m) establish the committees, 
and in each we have added the phrase “if there is a motion 
to that effect.” For example, rule 67.(1)(g) reads: 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, composed 
of twenty members, five of whom shall constitute a 
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quorum, to which shall be referred on motion all bills, 
messages, petitions, inquiries, papers and other mat- 
ters relating to foreign and commonwealth relations 
generally, including— 


And it will now read: 


The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs composed 
of twenty members, five of whom shall constitute a 
quorum, to which, if there is a motion to that effect, 
shall be referred bills, messages, petitions, inquiries, 
papers and other matters relating to foreign and com- 
monwealth relations generally, including— 


At the moment we have some difficulty because the 
instruction that a matter “shall be referred’ does not 
always follow, because a matter is referred only if there is 
a motion in the chamber referring the matter to committee. 
I wonder if that is clear? 


Senator Langlois: No, it is not clear. 


Senator Molson: At the moment the wording is “to 
which shall be referred all matters”. That is not necessarily 
true, because we do not refer every matter. It does not 
mean that because a matter exists it has to be referred. It is 
referred only if there is a motion in the house referring it 
to committee. The wording is not very clear. 


Senator Flynn: Why not say “may”? 


Senator Molson: The house decides, if a motion is put, 
whether a matter may be referred. If there is no motion, 
the matter does not go before the committee. 


Senator Langlois: Are you merely changing the word 
“shall” for “may”? 


Senator Molson: At the moment the rule says “to which 
shall be referred”. We are adding “if there is a motion to 
that effect, shall be referred”. 


Senator Argue: Can any senator make that motion? 
Senator Molson: Yes. 


Senator Flynn: Then we are not forced to refer an 
appropriation bill to the National Finance Committee! 


Senator Deschatelets: Does it mean that the Standing 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs would not be able to 
study a certain matter unless it is empowered to do so by 
the Senate? 


Senator Molson: That is my understanding, Senator 
Deschatelets. If the committee itself wanted to study a 
certain aspect of foreign affairs, it would come to the 
chamber and have the matter referred to it, and there 
would be a motion to that effect. But that does not happen 
automatically. 


@ (1440) 


As you will see from the wording, these rules refer to not 
only bills, but to “all bills, messages, petitions, inquiries, 
papers and other matters relating”. At the moment, you 
might describe it as being a bit furry. It is not very clear. 
This amendment means that if the Senate wishes the 
action, there is a motion agreed to; if it does not wish the 
action, there is no motion. I hope that is just as clear as it 
was before I started. 


In rule 68 we have added words to provide that the 
Leader of the Government and the Leader of the Opposi- 


{Senator Molson. } 


tion in the Senate shall be ex officio members of the 
Committee of Selection. This was not spelled out in the old 
rule. The Committee of Selection, as I mentioned earlier, 
meets at the beginning of each session to nominate honour- 
able senators to the various committees, and this change 
makes it clear that the two leaders are ex officio members 
of that committee, which they were in fact, but not by any 
rule previously. 

Rule 69 has been changed. This comes about as a result of 
certain misunderstandings over the last two or three ses- 
sions. The new rule provides a very simple way of getting 
the committees to work once the members have been nomi- 
nated by the Committee of Selection, and they have been 
properly constituted. This rule will enable them to get 
down to their tasks right away. It reads as follows: 


The Clerk of the Senate shall, as soon as practicable 
after a committee has been appointed, call an organiza- 
tion meeting of the committee, and the committee shall 
at that meeting choose a chairman. 


It is merely a way of instigating the first action. 


Rule 70. This was a matter of considerable discussion by 
the committee. As most honourable senators are well 
aware, we have had a great deal of difficulty with respect 
to the matter of quorums and attendances of committees, 
and with spreading our membership too thinly. It was 
suggested that non-members of committees might attend 
and form part of the quorum, but this was discarded as 
being impossible. The new rule will enable the committees 
to carry on with the hearing of evidence and their normal 
procedures, but not to take a vote without a quorum. In 
other words, a committee will be able to hear witnesses 
and take evidence without having a quorum. 


As I said, this matter was discussed at great length by 
the committee, which felt this to be a very sensible rule, 
and one which does not, in any sense, weaken the powers 
of the committees because, when it comes to a vote on some 
matter, there must be a quorum present. 


The committee would delete rule 74.(2). I do not recall 
by whom this deletion was suggested, but the rule does 
seem to be a bit anachronistic in this modern age. It 
provides that the mover of a motion to establish a special 
committee shall have the right to nominate the senators to 
serve on that committee. That seemed quite unnecessary 
and out of place in our procedures today. It has not been 
followed, to the knowledge of any member of the commit- 
tee, for a very long time, so we deleted it. 


Rule 77.(6) is new. It is suggested in an effort to get 
around the somewhat lengthy discussion we had last year 
as to how the conduct of affairs in the Senate or in 
committees is to be governed. The new rule 77.(6) reads: 


Except as provided in these rules, a select committee 
shall not, without the approval of the Senate, adopt 
any special procedure or practice that is inconsistent 
with the practices and usages of the Senate itself. 


It merely gives force to the idea that the child of the parent 
conforms to the actions and practices of the parent. I think 
it is innocuous, but it does clarify the functions and proce- 
dures of committees. 


The wording of rule 78.(5) is changed to conform to our 
practice. The adjective “legislative” is eliminated, and the 
amended phrase is “that require implementation by the 
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Senate”. The word “legislative” was considered to be 
redundant in that case. Any implementation by the Senate 
requires action, and this is what we are discussing. The 
proviso at the end of the existing rule is deleted. Those 
words are underlined, and are as follows: 


Provided that where the recommended amendments or 
proposals which require legislative implementation 
are substantial, consideration of the report shall be 
postponed to a future day. 


So, the new rule is clearer, tidier and shorter. 


Rule 90. This, again, is merely a tidying up of an old rule 
which has to change with the times. It deals with the 
deposit of money to cover the cost of translation and 
printing of a private bill. The major change is the removal 
of the requirement for the printing of 800 copies in English 
and 300 copies in French. That now is left up to the 
committee. The rule also states that the money has to be 
paid before the introduction of the bill, rather than 
immediately after second reading. 


Rule 100. In this case, it is a matter of semantics. In the 
present version the wording is “An important amend- 
ment”, and the recommended wording is “A substantial 
amendment”. That, again, is a minor tidying up. 

In rule 113, the word “question” is changed to “matter”— 
again, because it is ambiguous. 

The new French version of rule 113 eliminates a phrase 
in the middle, which was perhaps redundant and the mean- 
ing not altogether clear. The eliminated phrase is “la ques- 
tion de vacance de siége étant ainsi posée”’, and the rule 
now reads: “... examiner et régler cette affaire de vacance 
de siége.” This, again, is just a clarification of the wording. 

Rule 114. This rule is amended to read: “Within the first 
twenty sitting days...” as opposed to: “Within the first 
twenty days...” 

Honourable senators, as I said when I presented the 
report of the committee, other changes are being made to 
the rule book to improve it. These are first, and perhaps 
most important, a new index which, I hope, will make it 
much easier for us to find an applicable rule quickly; 
secondly, the marginal notes in the rule book are being 
brought up to date—it is obvious that they have to be, and 
they will be brought up to date in accordance with the 
many amendments and changes which have occurred; 
thirdly, Appendix I, which is a table of related statutes, 
will be brought up to date; and, lastly, Appendix II, which I 
mentioned previously, the Forms and Proceedings of the 
Senate, has been clarified so as to provide us with back- 
ground information on the customs, usages, forms and 
practices of the Senate, and ensure that they are not 
confused with and taken as rules. 

I now call your attention to rule 6, which states: 

These rules shall come into force on a day to be fixed 
by order of the Senate. 
It is suggested that this day be January 5, 1976, if the 
printing can be completed by that date. 


@ (1450) 


I should like to add one further note. A communication 
has been received from the House of Commons saying that 
in their view the three joint committees of the two houses 
on the Library, the Restaurant and the Printing, should be 
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replaced by one new joint committee to be named the Joint 
Committee on the Library of Parliament and Other Shared 
Services. This matter was referred to our committee by the 
Standing Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 
Administration, and has been approved in principle by that 
committee. It is probable, therefore, that there will be a 
further amendment to our rules in the near future, and 
that will be brought forward by the Rules Committee 
when we feel we are in agreement with the House of 
Commons on these changes. 


Honourable senators, I have taken up enough of your 
time, and I resume my seat in the hope that I have given 
you an adequate explanation of this report. 


Senator Goldenberg: I wonder if the honourable senator 
would explain the origin of and reason for the new rule 
34A. It is the rule that it is out of order to quote remarks 
made in the other place in the current session. 


Senator Molson: I should have suspected that Senator 
Goldenberg would ask that question. It is probably the 
most difficult matter to reply to. 


This rule is really based only on precedent and practice 
in the relationship between the two houses. As far as I 
know, from time immemorial it has been considered inap- 
propriate to quote from the current Hansard of the other 
house, I think probably to avoid contentious issues or the 
picking of arguments between the two houses. I know that 
in the years I have been here I have frequently been told 
by senators of longer standing, by the previous Clerk of 
the Senate and the present Clerk of the Senate, that there 
is a certain delicacy in dealing with current matters, which 
should never be a source of unnecessary friction between 
the two houses. For that reason, in an effort to devise an 
appropriate rule covering the situation and to set some 
standard on the matter, your committee finally evolved 
this one. Whether it is adequate or not I cannot say, but 
your committee felt that it summarized the relationship 
and covered the situation. 


Senator Rowe: I should like to ask a supplementary 
question. Could Senator Molson tell us whether what he 
says has been a tradition in this house is applicable in the 
other house? 


Senator Molson: I have had no experience in the other 
house, but from what I have been told over the years I 
understand that this rule is very much respected in the 
House of Commons. I have never read of our proceedings 
being quoted there. It may have happened, but I have 
never seen it in Hansard, and I have never heard our 
proceedings discussed in the other house, so I think the 
rule is respected there. 


Senator Laird: Perhaps I might be permitted to point out 
that some few months ago I introduced a simple bill here. 


Senator Flynn: We all remember. 


Senator Laird: The debate lasted ten days. The Minister 
of Manpower and Immigration graciously informed me one 
day that that bill had passed first, second and third read- 
ings in one day in the House of Commons. I wondered how 
that had happened, and I took the trouble to read the 
House of Commons Hansard. I found that there had been 
perhaps half a dozen speakers in the debate there, and that 
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our proceedings were quoted verbatim. Everything I had 
said here in introducing the bill was quoted there. 


Senator Argue: With no objection to it. 
Senator Laird: No one objected. 


Senator Molson: I thank my honourable friend for 
giving me one of the exceptions. I am afraid there is 
nothing we can do about it. 


Senator Forsey: In connection with rule 54.(1) I should 
like to ask about what appears to be an omission. The 
present rule 54.(1), judging by the document I have before 
me, says that all bills introduced in the Senate shall be in 
the English and French languages, but in the revised rules 
I do not see anything about that. Is there some explanation 
of that apparent omission? 


Senator Molson: The reason sub-rule (1) is omitted is 
because it is now a statutory requirement that all bills be 
in French and English. 


Hon. George MclIlraith: Honourable senators, it is with 
some hesitation that I rise to take part in this debate. I find 
myself impelled to do so because of my concern with a 
process that I think is going on in the Senate, which may 
be very dangerous for the Senate. I have some trepidation 
about this, because I recognize the extensive work done by 
the committee in bringing forward this report. However, I 
find myself in some difficulty in discussing what I want to 
raise because of the procedure now being adopted, which is 
the approval of a report. 


The question before the Senate is whether or not we 
approve or adopt the report. I would have liked a proce- 
dure that would have permitted us to examine the amend- 
ments item by item and then get detailed explanations, and 
indeed amend them, if we saw fit to do so, item by item. In 
other words, I am expressing the hope that when proposed 
amendments to the rules of the Senate come before us 
another time we consider first another method of using the 
procedures available to this chamber for considering the 
matter. 


It seems to me that this procedure is not wholly accept- 
able, because I find myself in the predicament of feeling 
considerable gratitude to the committee for the work they 
have done and, therefore, not wanting to block their report 
in any way, but at the same time feeling quite unsatisfied 
about some of the reasons for certain amendments. I frank- 
ly admit that I have not had an opportunity of making the 
examination I would like to have made of them between 
the time the report was tabled and now, when concurrence 
in the report is moved. 


I hope the Senate will not continue what seems to me the 
practice it has fallen into in recent years of spelling out all 
its practices in the form of Rules of the Senate rather than 
what would seem, to me at least, the more acceptable 
practice of following the broad lines of the practice of the 
Senate over the years and making such changes as are 
required and adapting them to modern times. 


In my view, as part of questions which I regard as very 
pressing and important is the larger question of parliamen- 
tary reform. There should be an opportunity to discuss in 
committee—my own view would be in Committee of the 
Whole—the extent to which we should be considering 
reform of the practices of the Senate, and possibly the 


{Senator Laird.] 


rules of the Senate as well. Instead of that, we are now 
engaged in a discussion of whether or not we will concur in 
a report amending certain rules of the Senate, and at the 
same time we are precluded from discussing the extent to 
which changes in our practices might or might not be 
adopted. 


@® (1500) 


As a former member of the other house, I am one who 
thinks that when a bill originating in the House of Com- 
mons is received here and read the first time, the sponsor 
here should be permitted, without notice, to make a state- 
ment, and that the present two-day notice should be appli- 
cable only to further debate on the bill. That is the kind of 
practice which should be discussed on some suitable occa- 
sion. The practice on adjournment motions should be dis- 
cussed as well. 


In any event, coming more particularly to the rules, may 
I trespass on the time of the Senate for a very few minutes 
to raise some questions. Rule 1 provides: 


In all cases not provided for in these rules, the 
customs, usages, forms and proceedings of either house 
of the Parliament of Canada shall, so far as practi- 
cable, be followed in the Senate or in any committee 
thereof. 


Does this mean that a committee in the Senate should 
follow the practice of the House of Commons instead of 
following the usages and practices of the Senate? That is 
the way it reads. 


Senator Molson: Are you addressing the question to me, 
Senator Mellraith? 


Senator MclIlraith: I wish to develop that question, if I 
may. That is the way the clause reads. I am quite sure it 
was not intended that we should in committees of the 
Senate disregard the usages of the Senate, in favour of 
usages of the House of Commons. The practice in the 
Senate has always been to follow the usages and practices 
of the Senate; and in the House of Commons, of course, to 
follow the usages and practices of the House of Commons. 
However, here, in spelling out the rules, we do something a 
little different. I do not think it was intended. I hope in 
due course we can get an explanation of it. 


I come then to rule 34A which is: 


The content of a speech made in the House of Com- 
mons in the current session may be summarized, but it 
is out of order to quote from such a speech unless it be 
a speech of a Minister of the Crown in relation to 
government policy. A Senator may always quote from 
a speech made in a previous session. 


In the other place bills are presented by parliamentary 
secretaries, of whom there are a great number nowadays. 
There are private members bills presented by private mem- 
bers. A minister of the Crown, when presenting a bill in 
the other place, may make a speech that has no relation- 
ship to government policy. It may be on some factual or 
evidentiary matter Supporting the bill. Yet, we are to be 
restricted here in respect of making reference to, and 
quoting from, such a speech in those circumstances. I do 
not believe the new rule 34A expresses what the committee 
was trying to get at. I believe it is unduly restrictive, and 
would like to hear some comment on that. 


Rs ok eee 
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By the way, I regret that the procedure we are now using 
does not put the rules we are discussing in Hansard beside 
today’s debate. They will be found in another place, in 
another paper, instead of in immediate conjunction to this 
debate today, as they would be if we were in Committee of 
the Whole. However, that is an aside. 


Senator Croll: Are they not printed as an appendix to 
the Debates of October 29 last? 


Senator Mcllraith: That is not my point. The point I am 
making is about the form of the printed record of today’s 
debate. It will not contain the rules that we are now 
discussing in precise form at the head of the debate, as 
would have been the case had we followed another proce- 
dure. Some thought should be given to that. 


Senator Croll: They are appended to the Debates of 
October 29. 


Senator MclIlraith: Another form of the record of the 
Debates is to have the new rules printed there as is the case 
in Committee of the Whole, when we would approve them 
clause by clause. 


In rule 46.(f), the change, as was explained by Senator 
Molson, is that instead of the word “question” we now 
have the word “matter”. This change has been made in 
several of the new rules, with what I think are very 
significant consequences. 
The whole subject matter of what a “question” is and so 
forth is discussed in Beauchesne, Fourth Edition, Annota- 
tion 191, to be found at page 163. If I may, just for the 
purpose of making the point, I will read one or two 
sentences. 
The question is the subject matter of the motion, and 
on the merits of that subject matter the House has to 
give a decision— 

In another place it reads: 
The judgment or will of the House of Commons is that 
which is evidenced by the consent or agreement of the 
majority. In order to ascertain this agreement, the 
adopted method of proceeding consists in the submis- 
sion of a proposition upon which the members express 
their opinion by a simple affirmative or negative. 

That explains the method. Then, coming to the head of the 

annotation: 
Every matter is determined in the House of Commons 
upon a question put by the Speaker on a proposition 
submitted by a member and resolved either in the 
affirmative or negative as the case may be. 

The “question” is the decision of the relevant house of 
Parliament. It is the “question” that is debated, and you 
can raise many matters when you are discussing a “ques- 
tion”. When that is taken away other rights, such as the 
right to move a motion, and so on, are affected. “Matter” is 
a different term altogether. The removal of the word 
“question” interferes with the rights of senators. I would 
like some explanation, beyond what has been given, of the 
removal of the word “question”, which describes the pro- 
cess, so far as I know, in all the textbooks and all the 
decided cases. It is the terminology used in the decision- 
making process—the determination of the “question.” 

I would like to hear more explanation of what the sig- 
nificance and consequences are of changing “question” to 
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“matter” throughout the rules. I have not thought them all 
through yet, as I indicated at the opening part of my 
speech. 


Senator Langlois: “Question” is defined in rule 5.(n). 
@ (1510) 


Senator MclIlraith: I think I had better put that on the 
record. Rule 5.(n) reads: 


“question” means a proposal presented to the Senate 
or a committee thereof by the Speaker or chairman for 
consideration and disposal in some manner. 


Honourable senators will see that the word “question” 
has a precise legal meaning within the context of our own 
rules, but the word “matter’”— 


Senator Flynn: It includes “question.” 
Senator Molson: That is our point. 


Senator MclIlraith: Yes, but it goes far beyond the 
things that would make a speech out of order, although it 
includes them. A senator is to be denied the right to move 
certain adjournment motions, for example, if the Senate is 
discussing a matter that is out of order. “Question” is a 
precise word that is capable of being understood. 


There may be an explanation, and if so I would be most 
happy to receive it. As I say, I am not, at the moment, 
satisfied that there is an explanation. 


The new rule 56 is: 


The principle of a bill is usually debated at its 
second reading. 


What is the significance of that? What is the reason for not 
making it mandatory, and saying that it shall be discussed 
at the second reading—not at its first or third reading, but 
at its second reading? It seems to me that the insertion of 
the word “usually” does not strengthen the practice but, 
rather, makes the practice uncertain, and dilutes it. In any 
event, I hope that will be explained further. 


The whole of the new rule 67 troubles me, as does the 
existing rule 67, because it provides in all cases that, 
subject to a motion being made, certain matters shall be 
referred to certain committees. For example, so far as the 
rules go there is no way of referring a question relating to 
a narrow aspect of banking—certain financial implications 
with which we are concerned—to the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce if it is a 
matter dealing overall with health. It would be mandatory 
for us to refer it to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Health, Welfare and Science. The new rule proposed is 
equally deficient on that point, and it seems to me that 
that is not in accord with our practice. 


Senator Flynn: You could not refer a health matter to 
the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce under the new rule. 


Senator MclIlraith: Well, let me use rule 67.(i) to illus- 
trate the point. In the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce this morning reference was 
made to a shipping conference matter. If that had been all 
we were discussing, it could not have been referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Com- 
merce under these rules. 


Senator Flynn: No, and not under the new rule either. 
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Senator MclIlraith: That is what I say. It seems to me 
that those two rules, the new and the old, are defective for 
the same reason, and the point has not been dealt with in 
the proposed amendment. 


Senator Molson: Why would you refer the matter to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce? 


Senator MclIlraith: Because it related incidentally and 
in a subsidiary way to the competition legislation, which I 
think all honourable senators will agree was properly 
referred to the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce. That is the kind of thing I am 
referring to. If the matter arose in the house it seems to me 
that, by way of motion, it would have had to be referred to 
the Standing Senate Committee on Transport and Com- 
munications for examination. 


Senator Flynn: With unanimous consent you could do it. 


Senator Mcllraith: Yes, but, incidentally, the doctrine of 
unanimous consent is, in my opinion, foreign to the 
Canadian Parliament. I deplore the practice we use when 
we propose to waive a rule—usually for a time of debate. If 
it is something for which the rules require two days’ 
notice, and we desire to proceed without giving the two 
days’ notice, instead of asking, “Is there leave of the 
chamber?” we have fallen into the habit of asking for 
unanimous consent. They are quite different things. 
“Leave” merely means that all honourable senators are 
agreeable to proceeding now. 


Senator Flynn: Yes, all honourable senators. 


Senator MclIlraith: It means all honourable senators 
present are agreeable to proceeding now, but it involves 
their doing nothing unless they object to proceeding now. 
If they do object, they say so. “Unanimous consent” 
involves quite a different thing. Unanimous consent 
involves their committing themselves to taking an active 
step, but parliamentary procedure is not based on the 
doctrine of unanimous consent. That doctrine of unani- 
mous consent came from certain countries which have a 
different system of government from ours. It is really the 
Russian veto, and it arose through the United Nations. It is 
not a technique we should use. We are asking, “Is there 
leave?” or “Does any member object?” That is what we 
mean to ask. In any event, that is not germane to the rules 
before us today. 


Honourable senators, I think that concludes the points I 
want to raise at this moment. I hope that when we come to 
deal with the rules again we give advance consideration to 
a form of usage and practice that will enable us to get at 
these kinds of questions in a more particular way. 
Although I have asked many questions, I do not want the 
honourable chairman of the committee to feel that I am 
criticizing the work of the committee. 

Senator Molson: If it is not criticism, I do not know 
what it is. 

Senator MclIlraith: I am quite appreciative of the work 
of the committee, but I do feel the need for more and better 
explanation and for it to be provided in a better format. 

Senator Molson: Honourable senators, I thank my hon- 
ourable friend for his participation in the debate on this 
report and the question of our rules. It is helpful, and we 


{Senator Flynn.] 


all realize that he has had as much experience in the House 
of Commons as anybody on the Hill. He has had years of 
experience, and so we listen to his words with great atten- 
tion. It was my hope that he would come to some of our 
committee meetings in order to give us the benefit of his 
wisdom. It would have been more helpful then, perhaps, 
than now. 

I am sorry—in fact, I apologize—if the chamber feels I 
was wrong in dealing with this report in the way I have. 
We went into Committee of the Whole on the major revi- 
sion of the rules in 1969. That is another way of dealing 
with the matter, but in this case the amendments are so 
minor that the committee felt the present method was a 
suitable way to deal with the subject. 

I thought that by tabling the report, and having it print- 
ed in Hansard last Wednesday, every honourable senator 
would be given adequate time and opportunity to consider 
it. Certainly, there was no thought that by so doing we 
would be preventing any questions from being raised. I am 
sorry if Senator Mcllraith feels that by adopting this 
procedure we have not given every honourable senator a 
fair chance to express his or her opinion, suggest further 
amendments, and so on. The whole purpose of tabling the 
report and having it printed for a week was to give honour- 
able senators a chance to study the amendments, and to 
make their points of view known when the report was 
debated. Perhaps this motion for the adoption of the report 
should have been delayed for two or three weeks. In any 
event, that is what we were trying to do. 


On behalf of the Rules Committee, I am certainly more 
than willing to agree to any procedure the Senate desires. 
After all, the Rules Committee does not suggest that it is 
running the Senate. It is simply making proposals. It has 
been given certain duties to carry out, and one of them is 
the reconsideration of some of the rules. 


@ (1520) 


As I said earlier, not one of these suggestions came from 
within the committee. They have all been made since the 
last revision of the rules, during nearly three years of 
discussion, and many of the points in question were the 
subject of some debate in the chamber. In some cases, they 
caused considerable disagreement. 


I should like to add that according to the rules, if any 
senator wishes a matter to be considered in Committee of 
the Whole, that requires no notice. Any senator is at 
liberty to move that the Senate resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee of the Whole. We were not in any way preventing 
this course of action. 


I would like now to deal more specifically with Senator 
Mcllraith’s points. 


Rule 1. As it exists, rule 1, in dealing with rules and 
usages, has somehow acquired the words “forms and pro- 
ceedings of the Parliament of Canada”. These do not exist. 
Years ago we used to follow the practices of House of 
Lords, but we no longer conform to them. 


I should like to point out that in all the proceedings of 
the committee we had the advice of the Clerk of the 
Senate, the Law Clerk of the Senate, the Acting Law Clerk 
of the Senate, and the Clerk Assistant of the Senate, so 
that, in addition to whatever committee members could 
contribute to the discussion, we had our experienced staff 
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available for consultation. In fact, a good deal of the 
research was done during the summer by these gentlemen, 
acting as a sort of sub-committee or ad hoc committee, for 
the purpose of advising us in some of these matters. 


With regard to the change I have referred to in rule 1, if 
there were a Senate precedent, obviously it would have 
been used. It would be a very unusual circumstance if, in 
either the chamber or a committee, a Senate precedent 
were ignored and a House of Commons form, usage or 
precedent adopted. That would be most extraordinary. 


The form of rule 1 that we have recommended is as 
follows: 


In all cases not provided for in these rules, the 
customs, usages, forms and proceedings of either house 
of the Parliament of Canada shall, so far as practi- 
cable, be followed in the Senate or in any committee 
thereof. 


This merely means that if there is no rule or precedent of 
the Senate that we can follow, we go to the nearest source. 
In other words, we would not go to the House of Lords or 
any other place, but to the House of Commons. That would 
be the normal way of reacting to such a situation. 


I believe the next rule that Senator MclIlraith mentioned 
is rule 34A. I am afraid I cannot argue with him as to what 
it should be. I only know that I have been here 20 years, 
and when I first came here many of the older senators 
often expressed themselves on the impropriety of quoting 
from House of Commons Debates. I will not argue with the 
fact that a bill may be introduced by the parliamentary 
assistant, or someone like that. That perhaps is an omis- 
sion. But I have been told over the years—and I think it is 
the experience of many senators—that the reason for this 
attitude is to avoid a controversy between the two houses. 
For this reason, the committee, with the advice I have 
referred to, felt that this rule would cover the matter in the 
best possible way. However, I am entirely open to sugges- 
tions in this regard. I do not say that the wording is 
perfect. 

Senator Mcllraith then raised the distinction between 
“question” and “matter”. In this case I guess he had not 
seen rule 5, which defines the word “question” clearly. 
Rule 5.(n) is as follows: 

“question” means a proposal presented to the Senate 
or a committee thereof by the Speaker or chairman for 
consideration and disposal in some manner. 


As Senator Flynn said, “matter” can include “question”. A 
matter is broader than a question. 


With regard to rule 46.(f), concerning a motion for the 
adjournment of the Senate while a matter is under discus- 
sion, this gives an opportunity for a motion for adjourn- 
ment regardless of whether there is a question under 
discussion and regardless of anything else. The reference is 
to when a “matter” is under discussion. The proceedings 
may not have got to the stage where there is a question. A 
motion to adjourn, according to our understanding, can be 
made at any time. That is the reason why the word ‘“mat- 
ter” was substituted there. As a matter of fact, the word 
“question” has been changed to “matter” repeatedly where 
it did not conform to the definition in rule 9. 


In rule 5 “question” is defined as being a proposal put by 
the Speaker or the chairman of a committee, and so every- 


where, where the meaning did not conform to that defini- 
tion, we changed it to “matter”. That is the fundamental 
reason for this change. I do not know whether that expla- 
nation is understandable or not. 


Senator MclIlraith: That is the point I wanted clarified, 
namely, your intention in making that change. 


Senator Molson: That was the reason. It was raised by 
different senators. They brought up the fact that we used 
this word in a variety of ways to mean completely differ- 
ent things, and so the rule was changed for that purpose. 


Rule 56 concerns the principle of a bill. We have amend- 
ed this rule by adding the word “usually”, so that it now 
reads: 


The principle of a bill is usually debated at its 
second reading. 


Incidentally, this wording was in the old rules. The word 
was taken out on a previous occasion because the argu- 
ment was put forward that the principle of a bill is always 
debated on second reading. It did exist in the old rules, and 
was removed. It was felt that the present rule is too 
confining in the sense that it means that the principle of a 
bill has to be debated on second reading; that there is the 
inference that it has to be debated on second reading only. 
The word “usually” has, therefore, been reinstated. It was 
included, I believe, until the time of the 1969 rule changes. 


Senator MclIlraith: May I ask for further clarification on 
that point? Was it intended, by reinstating the word ‘“usu- 
ally” in the rule, to change the practice and have the 
debate on the principle of the bill at another stage than 
that of second reading? 


Senator Molson: The desire was to establish what the 
normal procedure of the Senate, historically, has been, 
what is considered preferable, what is considered best, and 
what is most practicable, so it was put back. The word 
“usually” also gives some leeway to a senator if he or she 
feels, for valid reasons, that the rule should be disregarded. 
The purpose, however, of reinstating the word is to estab- 
lish the fact that in the normal course of events a bill gets 
first reading when it is presented, on second reading the 
principle of the bill is debated, and on third reading, as you 
know, it can be amended or further debated. 


Rule 67 deals with the referral of questions to commit- 
tees on motion. If my honourable friend will look at the 
rules he will see that those establishing the committees 
make it obligatory that all bills, messages, petitions, in- 
quiries, papers and other matters be referred. This has not 
been the practice in the past. It is not the practice to refer 
everything. It is the practice to refer a certain matter only 
if there is a motion to refer. Otherwise, when you get the 
papers, messages, petitions and so on, you can have further 
confusion. Therefore, this requires that these matters be 
referred, but only if the Senate so directs. It is entirely up 
to the Senate to decide whether the matter shall be 
referred or not, but it requires a motion. That is the change 
here. At the moment it says, “to which shall be referred on 
motion all bills”, but the revised rule says, “if there is a 
motion to that effect”. 


@ (1530) 


Senator Langlois: I do not think we are changing very 
much there. 
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Senator Flynn: It is not compulsory. 


Senator Langlois: But a motion is necessary under the 
present wording. 


Senator Molson: I am afraid we spent a considerable 
amount of time on this question in committee, Senator 
Langlois, and in the end, as a result of our legal advice and 
so on, it emerged this way. I must say I agree with you that 
the change is small, but I think it does no harm in that it 
makes the situation very definite. I think I started my 
remarks by saying that most of these changes are small. 


Senator Flynn: We did not want to force a senator to 
move the motion. 


Senator Molson: I do not think it does any harm, but it 
does require a specific motion to refer any papers, peti- 
tions, messages, inquiries and so on, to a committee. I 
agree, it is a minor change. 


Honourable senators, I do not know if there is any other 
matter that Senator MclIlraith pointed out— 


Senator Croll: If there wasn’t any other, then I will help 
you out. I am, of course, concerned about the questions 
that have been raised, but I am more concerned about rule 
67.(1)(f). Here is what I might call a self-starter, in that 
the committee is “empowered on its own initiative to 
consider any matter relating to the internal economy of the 
Senate’”’. 

We have no way of knowing what the Committee on 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration is dealing 
with; whether they report to us and when they report to us 
is entirely out of our hands. If we pass a motion, then we 
know that something has been referred and we can follow 
it up and find out when it is coming back to us. But here 
the initiative comes from the committee itself, and there 
may not be any report for months on end. To me that is a 
new principle. 


Senator Flynn: You can always put a question to the 
chairman of the Internal Economy Committee. 


Senator Croll: Yes, I know I can do that. But I am also 
concerned about the rest of rule 67. Would the chairman of 
the committee who has just presented this report object 
very seriously if the matter were put over for a couple of 
days so that it can be given more thought? 


I am also considerably troubled by the point raised on 
rule 56, because from time immemorial the tradition has 
been that the subject matter of a bill has always been 
debated in principle on second reading, and any movement 
away from that would seem to be something that we ought 
to avoid if at all possible. I would suggest that the matter 
be adjourned to give more consideration to these points. 


Senator Molson: Are you referring to the inclusion of 
the word “usually’’? 


Senator Croll: Yes, “usually” should not be there. The 
old rule is more in line, I think, with what we have been 
doing here for years. Is there any urgency about this that 
precludes the adjournment of the debate for a couple of 
days? 

Senator Molson: Senator Croll, there is absolutely no 
urgency at all. The question of timing comes into this if 
you want a new set of rules for the beginning of the next 
session, because in that case we must decide what those 


[Senator Langlois. } 


rules are to be not later than November 20. That is the only 
time constraint. In fact, if we go on for another few months 
with our present rules, it really will not matter. 


Senator Croll: Then you really would not mind if I 
moved that the debate be adjourned until next 
Wednesday? 


Senator Molson: No, but, if I may, I should like to 
answer one point about rule 67.(1)(f). As you know, a 
motion similar to that was adopted during the session 
previously, and all we are proposing is a specific rule to 
that effect. 


Senator Benidickson: Honourable senators, I have just 
one or two questions. I anticipate that we are going to 
adjourn the debate, but I think it is all the more appropri- 
ate that I ask a question with respect to our present rule 7. 
Senator Molson will recall that we have had communica- 
tions in writing and in other ways about this rule, which I 
shall read: 


Unless otherwise previously ordered, the Senate 
shall meet for the transaction of business at two 
o’clock in the afternoon of each sitting day. 


I want to ask whether the committee in its recent exami- 
nation of the rules gave any consideration to this particu- 
lar rule? Has it had representations about a change here 
and, if so, what was the consensus of the committee? I 
think it is appropriate, if we are going to discuss this 
matter on another day, that this situation be kept in mind. 
I feel that there is a division of opinion on this subject 
among the members of the Senate. 


The second question I should like to ask Senator Molson 
is with respect to the proposed new rule 77.(6). That rule is 
to the effect that a committee should not have a “practice” 
that is dissimilar to the practice of the Senate itself. It 
comes to my mind that we had some discussion about the 
question as to whether a committee, on its own initiative, 
should permit the televising of its proceedings if the “prac- 
tice” had not had formal approval in the house. Has that 
matter been considered by the committee, and has this new 
rule some relationship to that former discussion? 


Senator Molson: That was what really raised the issue. 
The question was whether committees should conform in 
every way to the practice of the Senate itself. If the Senate 
thought that television was a good thing, then the commit- 
tees could have television. During the discussion of the 
question in committee, as was the case during the discus- 
sion in the chamber itself, the feeling was that if the 
Senate changed direction, and if we wanted to do some- 
thing different or to establish new precedents, then it 
should be the decision of the Senate, taken here in this 
chamber. There was no question whatever of doubting the 
responsibility or reliability of a committee chairman or 
anybody else, but if the Senate wanted to make a change, 
then it could do so here, in open discussion. That had a 
great bearing on finding a rule which would keep the 
actions and procedures of committees on the same general 
basis as that of the Senate itself. 


Senator Croll: I move the adjournment of the debate to 
Wednesday next. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion? 


Motion agreed to. 
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THE SENATE 
TELEVISION AND RADIO COVERAGE OF HOUSE AND 
COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS—DEBATE ADJOURNED 
Hon. J. J. Greene rose pursuant to notice: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
desirability of permitting complete television and 
radio coverage of the proceedings of the Senate and of 
the public proceedings of all Senate committees. 


He said: Honourable senators, I could not help but think, 
having heard the very learned discussion on the rules of 
the Senate today, that it was rather singular and perhaps 
indicative of the relevance of our proceedings in the 
Senate generally that the one question which is really 
relevant to the public at large, namely, whether the elec- 
tronic media should be admitted to parliamentary proceed- 
ings, was mentioned only parenthetically, by way of a 
question from Senator Benidickson. We dotted all the “‘i’s” 
and crossed all the “t’s”, but it seemed to me that we failed 
to consider that question which is most important to the 
public at large, namely, whether or not those galleries 
should be expanded so that all the people of Canada can sit 
in on our proceedings if they so desire. 

@ (1540) 


It seems to me that the question of bringing in the 
electronic media is important from two standpoints: first, 
from that of the right of the public to have the galleries 
enlarged; and secondly, from that of the relevance of the 
Senate itself as one of the elements of our constitutional 
procedure. 


On the former score I might point out that our forebears, 
in constitutional evolution at Westminster, determined, 
when they were setting up the Houses of Parliament, that 
there should be a visitors’ gallery. In other words, there 
should be the right of the public to view the proceedings, 
and participate in them to that degree. We adopted most of 
the parliamentary procedures in setting up the Canadian 
Parliament, and instituted the visitors’ gallery as part of 
our paraphernalia of Parliament. There is, of course, a 
basic difference between the tight little island which 
evolved our parliamentary procedures and this very large 
country of ours. Probably Parliament is physically more 
accessible in the United Kingdom to the vast majority of 
people than it is in Canada, with our very large land mass. 
So it may be that our galleries, when we have the technolo- 
gy available, should be enlarged so that they are not only 
available to those who happen to be physically present in 
Ottawa, but to all those Canadians who have an interest in 
our proceedings and wish to view them. We have at our 
beck and call the technology to make those galleries 
stretch, as the song says, from Bonavista to Vancouver 
Island. I suggest that we have possibly been remiss in not 
extending them when we have the technology to do so. 

It might be singular that such an advance was made in 
what is generally regarded as being the reactionary half of 
our Parliament. In my opinion, this is one area in which 
we, who are so often stigmatized as the reactionary half of 
our Parliament by those who fail to even realize that the 
Senate is one half of Parliament, should proceed, and, in 
my opinion, it would be most beneficial for this advance to 
be made by the Senate. If they in the other place cannot 
resolve their differences in this area, it might be well for 
the Senate to give leadership. 


Secondly, from the standpoint of the benefit to the 
Senate itself, many have suggested rule changes as the 
way to improve the Senate. I think Stanley Baldwin, when 
he was Prime Minister of England, once said that the 
barons of the press—and, if memory serves me correctly, 
they were then Lords North, Rothermere and Beaver- 
brook—seek power without responsibility, “which has 
been the prerogative of harlots throughout the ages.” With 
respect, honourable senators, the Senate suffers from the 
opposite disease: it has responsibility without power. I do 
not think it is likely that our Constitution will ever be 
amended to give any form of separation of powers, as 
exists in most bicameral federal states, so that we will be 
constitutionally given more power. I think that the only 
way we can really make the Senate a more meaningful 
participant in our constitutional processes is by achieving 
more power. We will achieve more power, not by constitu- 
tional amendment and not by the government’s limiting its 
own powers where it controls the popular half of the 
assembly and distributing some to the Senate, but, in my 
opinion, by demonstrating to the public at large the quality 
of the contribution that can be made by an appointive body 
and the calibre of men who are appointed to that body. 


Obviously, we will not accomplish this by way of the 
reporting press who, from the inception of Canada, have 
been more inclined to denigrate senatorial contributions 
and to diminish the Senate than to enhance the contribu- 
tion it might make. I suggest that we can demonstrate, by 
enlarging those galleries to the Canadian public, that the 
Senate is an essential and important aspect of our Consti- 
tution. We have that opportunity, if we wish to seize 
ourselves of it. 


I might say that the thought was brought to my mind 
first by two citizens who take an interest in parliamentary 
affairs, neither of whom is involved in politics. In referring 
to two senators, who I am going to take the liberty of 
naming—Senator Forsey and Senator Grattan O’Leary— 
on two separate occasions two people said to me, “I saw 
those men on television and they certainly must make a 
great contribution.” My only regret was that they saw 
them on television rather than performing their function 
in the Senate. They would then have known, as we all 
know, that they do make a great contribution to the parlia- 
mentary process. The thought occurred to me then that if 
the public could see the work that is done here, and the 
calibre of those who are appointed to the Senate, the 
Senate might indeed have a very useful power directly by 
the fact that the public appreciated their contribution. 


So I do not think we will achieve a new role and a more 
meaningful role for the Senate by changing its rules. How- 
ever, I do believe that we can make a very real new step 
forward by demonstrating to the public at large the quality 
and necessity of our contribution. 


Apparently, the reprehensible thing in the minds of the 
press about the Senate is that it is an appointed body. 
However, in my opinion, the Canadian public at large 
accept enthusiastically the fact that the judges of our 
courts are appointed. I do not think the public would want 
our judges to be elected, I do not think they would want 
our judges to be appointed for a term, and only re-appoint- 
ed if they had agreed with the executive policies of the 
time. In my opinion, the public wants an independent 
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Bench, one that is independent by reason of its appointive 
and life-long tenure. By the same token, a contribution can 
be made to the public weal by an appointed half of the 
legislative arm, if we can only demonstrate to the public 
that such is the case. 


@ (1550) 


The public, through the reporting press, have the idea 
that some of our committees exist to protect the privileged 
and vested interests. Those of us who sit on those commit- 
tees know that that is furthest from the truth, that the 
Canadian public is well served by the committees, in the 
capacity and experience of the members, which deal with 
the business of the public and not that of any private 
interests. If the public could see this as we see it we would 
have an understanding with the public, who would realize 
the importance of and the necessity for continuing a body 
such as the Senate in the legislative process. 


I do not have all the answers, or the hows and wherefors. 
I realize there are technical problems in installing elec- 
tronic equipment and of disseminating the proceedings. 
But I would like to bring to the attention of honourable 
senators, by means of this inquiry, the very important 
thing that we can do, both for the public and for the 
Senate, by enlarging those galleries which are electronical- 


ly equipped for coast to coast broadcasting, by letting the 
public judge us for themselves rather than by way of 
someone else’s opinion, as is now the case. 


I would suggest, honourable senators, that the Standing 
Committee on Standing Rules and Orders consider very 
seriously the question of permitting wide-open television 
coverage of our proceedings, both in the Senate chamber 
and in committee. If it is not prepared to do so, I hope that 
other honourable senators will participate in the debate, in 
order that I might hear their views. 


I did not learn very much in my brief and undistin- 
guished career in the Armed Forces, except never to volun- 
teer, but I am prepared to volunteer as a member of any 
committee that will seriously consider what is, in my 
opinion, a vitally important subject concerning the rules of 
Senate proceedings. 


On motion of Senator Croll, debate adjourned. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, before moving 
the adjournment of the Senate, I would draw your atten- 
tion to the fact that as soon as the house rises the Standing 
Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and Science will 
meet in room 356-S to consider Bill C-23, to provide for the 
payment of superannuation benefits to Lieutenant 
Governors. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 
IMMIGRATION POLICY 
SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that mes- 
sages has been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the names of Messrs. Guay (St. 
Boniface) and Beaudoin had been substituted for those of 
Messrs. Stollery and Dionne (Kamouraska), that the 
names of Messrs. Stollery and Lachance had been sub- 
stituted for those of Misses Nicholson and Bégin, and that 
the names of Misses Nicholson and Bégin had been sub- 
stituted for those of Messrs. Stollery and Lachance on the 
list of members appointed to serve on the Special Joint 
Committee on Immigration Policy. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Blais had been 
substituted for that of Mr. Anderson on the list of members 
appointed to serve on the Standing Joint Committee on 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments. 


PRIVATE BILL 


CONTINENTAL BANK OF CANADA—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
PRESENTED 


Senator Hayden, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, presented 
the following report: 

Thursday, November 6, 1975. 
The Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade 
and Commerce to which was referred Bill S-30, intituled: 

“An Act to Incorporate Continental Bank of Canada” 

has, in obedience to the order of reference of Thursday, 

October 30, 1975, examined the said Bill and now reports 

the same with the following amendments: 

1. Page 3: Strike out lines 38 to 45, inclusive, and 
substitute therefor the following: 
“(a) IAC Limited may, notwithstanding sections 53 
and 54 of the Bank Act, 
(i) subscribe for shares of the capital stock of the 
Bank at not less than par value and cause to be 
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registered in the name of IAC Limited the shares 
issued pursuant to such subscriptions, and 

(ii) exercise, in person or by proxy, the voting 
rights pertaining to shares of the capital stock of 
the Bank registered in the name of IAC Limited;” 


2. Pages 5 to 7: Strike out lines 17 to 49, inclusive, on 


page 5, all of page 6 and lines 1 to 31 on page 7 and 
substitute the following: 


“10. (1) IAC Limited and the Bank shall, within ten 
years after the coming into force of this act, 


(a) subject to subsection (2), amalgamate in 
accordance with the Canada Corporations Act or 
the Canada Business Corporations Act, whichever 
Act applies to IAC Limited at the time of the 
amalgamation, as if the Bank were a corporation 
subject to the Act that applies to IAC Limited, or 


(b) amalgamate in accordance with sections 100 to 
102 of the Bank Act, as if [AC Limited were a bank 
to which that Act applies, 


and, subject to subsections (4) to (6), the Bank after 
the amalgamation is subject in all respects to the 
Bank Act. 


(2) If the Canada Business Corporations Act applies 
to IAC Limited at the time of the amalgamation and 
if, immediately prior to the amalgamation, IAC Lim- 
ited owns all of the outstanding shares of the capital 
stock of the Bank, 


(a) subsection 178(1) of that Act applies to an 
amalgamation under paragraph l(a), and 


(b) the resolutions referred to in paragraph 
178(1)(b) of that Act may vary from the require- 
ments set out in that paragraph to the extent 
necessary to give effect to section 11 of this Act. 


(3) Prior to an amalgamation under paragraph 
(1)(b), the Governor in Council may, by order, pre- 
scribe that, notwithstanding subsection 101(2) of the 
Bank Act, the terms of the proposed amalgamation 
agreement need not be submitted to the shareholders 
of IAC Limited. 


(4) Subject to subsection (6), if, when an amalga- 
mation under subsection (1) takes effect, there is 
outstanding any indebtedness of IAC Limited, other 
than the debentures referred to in subsection (5), 
that is of a kind that the Bank is not permitted to 
incur under the Bank Act, then, notwithstanding the 
Bank Act, any such indebtedness incurred prior to 
October 28, 1975, remains outstanding after the 
amalgamation as indebtedness of the Bank and is 
binding upon and enforceable against the Bank in 
accordance with its terms, including any terms as to 
security. 


(5) Subject to subsection (6), if 
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(a) an amalgamation under subsection (1) takes 
effect prior to July 15, 1984, and 


(b) on the day when the amalgamation takes 
effect there are outstanding any debentures that 
carry rights of conversion into shares of IAC Lim- 
ited to be issued on such conversion 


then, notwithstanding the Bank Act, during the 
period from the day the amalgamation takes effect 
until July 15, 1984, the rights of conversion under 
any of those debentures that were issued prior to 
October 28, 1975 remain outstanding as rights of 
conversion into shares of the Bank and shares of the 
Bank may be validly issued during that period upon 
the exercise of the rights of conversion except that 
shares of the Bank may not be so issued to a person 
from whom a subscription for a share of the capital 
stock of the Bank could not, by reason of paragraphs 
53(4)(a) or (b) or subsection 56(2) of the Bank Act, 
be accepted by the Bank. 
(6) Subsections (4) and (5) apply to any indebted- 
ness and any debentures referred to therein only if 
(a) the terms thereof do not permit the debtor, at 
its option, to discharge the indebtedness or the 
debentures prior to the amalgamation, whether or 
not the discharge would require payment by the 
debtor of a premium or bonus; and 


(b) the Minister of Finance consents to the 
application of those subsections to that indebted- 
ness or those debentures upon submission to the 
Minister made by IAC Limited that it has 
attempted to arrive at alternative arrangements 
that would avoid the necessity of relying upon 
those subsections as to that indebtedness or those 
debentures. 


(7) The submission referred to in paragraph 
(6)(b) shall be accompanied by an undertaking to 
discharge the indebtedness at the first date upon 
which it may be discharged at the option of the 
debtor, whether or not upon payment of a premium 
or bonus. 


(8) Any indebtedness referred to in subsection (4) 
and any debentures referred to in subsection (5) 
that have not met the conditions set out in subsec- 
tion (6) shall be discharged prior to an amalgama- 
tion under subsection (1). 


(9) For greater certainty, all of the provisions of 
the Canada Corporations Act, the Canada Business 
Corporations Act or the Bank Act, as the case may be, 
relating to the effects of an amalgamation apply to 
an amalgamation under subsection (1), except as 
provided in this section and in section 11. 


(10) The Bank may enter into such agreements as 
may be reasonably necessary to confirm that any 
indebtedness to which subsection (4) applies 
remains outstanding after the amalgamation as 
indebtedness of the Bank, and that any debentures 
to which subsection (5) applies are convertible after 
the amalgamation into shares of the Bank to be 
issued on such conversion.” 


3. Page 7: Strike out lines 32 to 35, inclusive, and 


substitute therefor the following: 


[Senator Hayden. | 


“The Bank shall be the continuing corporation 
resulting from the amalgamation of the Bank and 
IAC Limited referred to in subsection 10(1) so that,” 


4. Page 7: Strike out lines 41 and 42 and substitute 


therefor the following: 


“mence business when the Bank was originally per- 
mitted under that section to commence business.” 


5. Page 8: Strike out lines 16 to 22, inclusive, and 


substitute therefor the following: 


“Act apply to IAC Limited and sections 38 to 56 of 
the Bank Act apply to the shares of IAC Limited, 
and” 


6. Page 10: Strike out lines 20 to 27, inclusive, and 


substitute therefor the following: 


“15. (1) During the period commencing on the day 
this Act comes into force and ending on the expira- 
tion of two years next following that day or on the 
day on which an amalgamation under subsection 
10(1) takes effect, whichever occurs first, a person 
referred to in subsection 2(1) is not ineligible, not- 
withstanding paragraph 18(5)(b) and subsection 
18(6) of the Bank Act, to be elected or appointed a 
director of IAC Limited by reason of his being a 
director of a bank, or of a bank to which the Quebec 
Savings Banks Act applies or of any company 
referred to in subsection 18(6) of the Bank Act, but 
no person who, but for this subsection, would be 
ineligible for election or appointment as a director of 
IAC Limited may hold in IAC Limited any of the 
offices referred to in section 21 of the Bank Act or 
continue after the expiry of that period to be a 
director of IAC Limited.” 


7. Page 11: Strike out line 38 and substitute therefor 


the following: 


“is a subsidiary of IAC Limited (any such corpora- 
tion being hereinafter in this section and in sections 
17 to 19 called a “restricted corporation”), to carry 


” 


on 
8. Pages 12 and 13: Strike out lines 22 to 43, inclusive, 


on page 12 and lines 1 to 17, inclusive, on page 13 and 
substitute therefor the following: 


(a) IAC Limited may acquire, and may permit any 
restricted corporation to acquire, 


(i) assets from the Bank previously acquired by 
the Bank as permitted by the Bank Act (such 
assets and other assets which the Bank is permit- 
ted to acquire under the Bank Act being herein- 
after in this section called “eligible assets”), and 


(ii) eligible assets from IAC Limited or any 
restricted corporation, 


but the prior consent of the Inspector General of 
Banks shall be required for the acquisition of any 
eligible assets that consists of shares in the capital 
stock of a corporation, other than a corporation that 
is a subsidiary of IAC Limited when this Act comes 
into force; 


(b) IAC Limited may acquire, and may permit any 
restricted corporation to acquire, assets for the pur- 
pose of leasing such assets to its customers, and IAC 
Limited may enter into leases of any such assets and 
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may permit any restricted corporation to enter into 
leases of any such assets, and 


(c) IAC Limited may lend money or make advances, 
and may permit any restricted corporation to lend 
money or make advances, upon the security of real 
or immovable property in Canada or of an equity of 
redemption therein or of an assignment of or mort- 
gage on the interest of a lessee thereof where such 
loans or advances would not be permissible for the 
Bank by reason of the restrictions contained in sub- 
sections 75(3) or 75(4) of the Bank Act (the said 
loans and advances, and leases of assets referred to 
in paragraph (b), being hereinafter in this section 
referred to as “non-eligible assets”); and 

(d) IAC Limited may acquire, and may permit any 
restricted corporation to acquire, non-eligible assets 
from any other of those corporations. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The house has heard the motion, 
which cannot be put without unanimous consent. Is there 
unanimous consent? 


Senator Benidickson: No. 


Senator Hayden moved that the report be taken into 
consideration at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


LIEUTENANT GOVERNORS SUPERANNUATION 
BILL 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


Senator Carter, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Health, Welfare and Science, presented the fol- 
lowing report: 


9. Page 13: Strike out lines 22 to 25, inclusive, and 
substitute therefor the following: 
“assets held by IAC Limited and every restricted 
corporation be in excess of the aggregate value,” 
10. Page 13: Strike out lines 33 to 36, inclusive, and 
substitute therefor the following: 
“gible assets held by IAC Limited and every restrict- 
ed corporation, excluding those non-eli-” 
11. Page 14: Strike out lines 23 to 25, inclusive, and 
substitute therefor the following: 
“by IAC Limited or any restricted corporation, in 
any other of those” 
12. Page 14: Strike out lines 35 to 37, inclusive, and 
substitute therefor the following: 
“TAC Limited or any restricted corporation is under 
no obligation to” 
13. Page 14: Strike out lines 42 to 45, inclusive, and 
substitute therefor the following: 
“Tf the Bank or IAC Limited or a director of the 
Bank or IAC Limited is, in the opinion of the Minis- 
ter of Finance, in contravention of any requirement 
of section 8, 9, 12” 
14. Page 15: Strike out lines 27 to 29, inclusive, and 
substitute therefor the following: 
“tion 15(1) of the Bank Act, the provisions of this Act 
that affect or restrict IAC Limited, the subsidiaries 
of IAC Limited or the shares of IAC Limited shall 
cease to have effect, except that subparagraph 
7(4)(a)(ii) and paragraphs 7(4)(b) and (c) shall 
remain in effect for purposes of giving effect to 
subsections 15(2) to (9) of the Bank Act.” 
Respectfully submitted, 
Salter A. Hayden, 
Chairman. 


Wednesday, November 5, 1975. 


The Standing Senate Committee on Health, Welfare 
and Science, to which was referred Bill C-23 intituled: 
“An Act to provide for the payment of superannuation 
benefits to Lieutenant Governors” has, in obedience to 
the order of reference of Thursday, October 30, 1975, 
examined the said Bill and now reports the same 
without amendment. 


Your committee, however, considers it important 
that the following observations be made: 


The bill models the pensions for Lieutenant Gover- 
nors on the pattern selected for term appointments 
in the diplomatic service. The committee felt that in 
view of the similarity of office and duties, legisla- 
tion providing pensions for Lieutenant Governors 
should be patterned on the legislation providing a 
pension for the Governor General. 


The committee felt that the bill should be made 
applicable to former Lieutenant Governors or at 
least to those in office when Bill C-23 was tabled in 
October 1974. Since then one Lieutenant Governor 
has died and his widow is not provided for. 


Lieutenant Governors, who formerly were Members 
of Parliament, would not receive their pensions as 
such until Bill C-52 becomes law. This creates an 
unfair situation. 


Your committee was of the opinion that it would 
have been more just and equitable to base the pen- 
sions of Lieutenant Governors on their present sal- 
aries rather than on the five-year average. 


Your committee considered that it did not have au- 
thority to amend the Bill being reported on. How- 
ever, your committee considered that these matters 
should be called to the attention of the Senate. 


Your committee therefore recommends that the 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, I move that the 
report be taken into consideration now. 


Senator Benidickson: Is there leave requested to bridge 
the rules? 


Senator Hayden: I so move with leave. 


Government or the appropriate ministry consider 
the advisibility of reviewing this legislation in order 
to remedy these defects at the earliest possible date. 


Respectfully submitted. 
Chesley W. Carter, 


Chairman 
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THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Bourget: With leave of the Senate, I move that 
the bill be read the third time now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Senator Flynn: It is so far as we are concerned, because 
no amendment is being made to the bill. The report simply 
makes certain recommendations for amendments in the 
future, and we find no difficulty in giving leave under 
those circumstances. 


Senator Bourget: Thank you. 
Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Wednesday next, November 12, 1975, at 8 o’clock in 
the evening. 


Honourable senators, before the question is put, I should 
like to make the usual statement in regard to our work for 
the next week. In moving that the Senate come back next 
week on Wednesday evening at 8 o’clock, I have taken into 
consideration that Bill C-2, the Combines Investigation 
Act, is still being studied by the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, and that Bill C-65, 
to amend the statute law relating to income tax, (No. 2), is 
expected to pass the House of Commons on Friday of this 
week and come to the Senate. As there is some urgency 
about both those bills, it is felt that the Senate must be 
here next week. 


In addition to the foregoing and the items now on the 
Order Paper, we may receive one or two other bills by 
Wednesday. 


I should also mention at this time the committee meet- 
ings scheduled for next week. On Thursday, the Standing 
Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce will 
meet at 9.30 a.m. on Bill C-2, and again in the afternoon of 
that day. Also at 9.30 a.m. there will be meetings of the 
Special Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations 
in the Public Service and the Joint Committee on Regula- 
tions and other Statutory Instruments. The Special Com- 
mittee on the Clerestory of the Senate Chamber has 
arranged a meeting for 10 a.m. on Thursday. The Standing 
Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce has 
scheduled a meeting on Friday morning at 9.30 to continue 
its consideration of Bill C-2. 


Senator Rowe: Honourable senators, I have been trying 
to follow the deputy leader, but I am not clear about one 
point. I am sure my honourable colleague will appreciate 
our concern in this matter. As the fall goes on, it becomes 
increasingly difficult to make plane reservations, and we 
have to plan ahead. Is it possible that the Senate will meet 
on Friday of next week? 


Senator Langlois: No decision has been made, but it is a 
possibility. It will depend upon the workload which could 
come from the other place in the meantime. 


Motion agreed to. 


POST OFFICE 


STRIKE OF CANADIAN UNION OF POSTAL WORKERS— 
QUESTION 


Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, I have a question 
for the Leader of the Government in the Senate. In view of 
the fact that the inside postal workers who are on strike 
have been paid for the last two weeks, would the govern- 
ment consider also paying the letter carriers and those who 
have been laid off in private industry for the last two 
weeks, or is it necessary for them to go on strike in order to 
be paid? 

Secondly, were the inside postal workers paid at the 
existing rate, or were they paid at the rate recommended 
by the conciliator, Mr. Justice Jean Moisan? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I believe that 
the question posed by Senator Phillips has its basis in a 
news report which appeared in a well-known publication 
this morning. May I say that the fact that the inside 
workers have, in effect, been paid in advance for a short 
period of time during which they are not working is due to 
the technical conditions under which cheques are issued 
by the Department of Supply and Services; but there is no 
net imposition on the Canadian taxpayer in that ultimate- 
ly, when a return to work is effected, they will not be paid 
for any work not done, and the next cheques will reflect 
the fact that they have, in effect, been paid in advance for 
a short period of time. 


May I say, in connection with this labour dispute, that I 
must regretfully inform the Senate that the postal talks 
have now been broken off. We hope to have further infor- 
mation this afternoon with respect to the position of the 
government. I can report that the matter of wages was the 
sole outstanding issue on the table at the time of breaking 
off the talks, but no agreement could be achieved on that 
important economic matter. 


There were reports just a few moments ago that 
although the union leaders apparently reject the wage 
offer put forward by the minister responsible for postal 
services, they have agreed to place the latest offer before 
the union membership for a vote. I hope to be able to report 
more fully later today on this subject. 


Senator Flynn: When would the vote take place? 


Senator Perrault: This is a relevant question. We have 
no information at this time, beyond what I have given, and 
we will certainly attempt to obtain the information the 
honourable senator has asked for. 


Senator Flynn: If I understand the answer of the Leader 
of the Government correctly, the giving of these cheques to 
the inside postal workers was due to the system. But would 
he not agree that it was a mistake nevertheless, and would 
he not agree also that that kind of mistake is rather helpful 
to anyone who wants to go on strike? 


. Senator Perrault: I have been informed that the amount 
is really not large in relation to the totals in the cheques 
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issued and, further, that it was not due to a mistake by the 
Department of Stpply and Services. The computers are set 
up to issue cheques on a ten-day pay period basis, and in 
fact it would have cost the taxpayer a substantial amount 
to break out of that ten-day pay cheque the actual hours 
worked during the period in question. For reasons of 
economy, therefore, as much as anything else, the depart- 
ment, conscious of the guidelines which have been brought 
into effect to fight inflation, felt that this was the most 
common-sense approach to the problem. 

@ (1420) 


Senator Flynn: It was deliberate. 


Senator Phillips: If it is impossible, honourable senators, 
to break the computer system to avoid paying the strikers, 
what is the system being followed in paying the letter 
carriers and other postal employees who have been laid off 
as a result of this strike? 


Senator Perrault: I can only take that question as 
notice. I do not have the information now. I shall attempt 
to get it in the course of this afternoon and report as 
quickly as I can, and if at all possible within the next hour. 
| Later: | 


Honourable senators, I should like to bring to your atten- 
tion the latest information with respect to the question 
posed earlier by Senator Phillips. I have been advised that 
the letter carriers have been paid everything owed to them 
to the day they were laid off. Of course, there has been no 
further work performed since that time, so no other pay- 
ments have been forthcoming. A policy decision was made 
that they should not be paid for work not done. 

As far as the inside workers are concerned, as I said 
previously, any slight overpayment to them will be collect- 
ed back at the end of the strike. The payment which they 
have received includes amounts representing payment for 
work done and also for work not done. However, the 
overpayments will be collected back at the end of the 
strike, and we hope that a settlement will come very 
shortly. Certainly, it is in the public interest to have this 
whole matter resolved. 

The minister responsible for the Post Office, I under- 
stand, has stated in the other place that union leaders have 
been urged to take the complete package back to the 
members, to have them discuss it and vote on it. A later 
report, yet to be confirmed, is to the effect that a decision 
has been made to have a vote take place among the union 
membership. I hope, as do we all, that this issue will be 
resolved very very shortly. 


PAROLE 


CONSIDERATION OF CHANGES IN PRESENT SYSTEM— 
QUESTION 


Senator Molson: Honourable senators, may I ask the 
Leader of the Government if the government has under 
way or in contemplation any steps to control the present 
use of parole? I am alluding, for example, to the latest 
shooi-out in Montreal where one man was killed by a 
policeman, and three others were subsequently arrested. 
They had just committed a kidnapping, a crime becoming 
all too common, as we know, and apparently all four men 
were on parole. I am going by what has been published in 


the press. Time and again in recent years criminals have 
committed crimes while on parole or on weekend leave or 
something of that nature. I know the matter is under 
consideration generally at the moment, but I wonder if 
anything concrete is being considered? 


Senator Perrault: I want to assure the honourable sena- 
tor that the government is very conscious of the need to 
fight crime all across this country, and the cost of fighting 
crime will not be brought within the economic guidelines 
announced by the Right Honourable the Prime Minister 
last Thanksgiving. Indeed, there will be an increase in 
government expenditures in this program. The particulars 
of what we believe will be a strong anti-crime program will 
be made known shortly. 


I want to assure the house that the subject of parole is 
under detailed consideration by the government, and we 
hope to have legislation before both houses shortly. At that 
time the views of all senators will be earnestly sought to 
help correct any weaknesses in the present program. 


Senator Forsey: May I ask a supplementary question of 
the Leader of the Government? Does his assurance about 
the parole system apply also to the system of temporary 
passes? I was informed not very long ago that when that 
system was originally set up, it was very much on a 
compassionate basis. If a man’s mother was dying or his 
uncle was dying or something of that nature, then he was 
allowed out for two or three days to go to the funeral or to 
see the person who was about to expire, or whatever the 
case might be. But at a certain time a change was made in 
the system and these passes became virtually automatic 
and were handed out on a continuing basis. Now my 
informant ought to have known what he was talking about 
and perhaps I have been misinformed, but I should like to 
have some assurance in the matter of these passes to which 
the Honourable Senator Molson alluded as well as the 
parole question, because it seems to me that the passes are 
the worst part of the thing. 


Senator Perrault: Day passes, parole, incarceration, per- 
haps capital punishment—all of these issues, I feel confi- 
dent, will shortly be before Parliament and it is hoped that 
both houses will be given a full opportunity to discuss all 
of them. i 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONTAMINANTS BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Alan A. Macnaughton moved second reading of 
Bill C-25, to protect human health and the environment 
from substances that contaminate the environment. 


He said: Honourable senators, the shortest and best 
description of this bill is contained in the title, which is 
“An Act to protect human health and the environment 
from substances that contaminate the environment.” The 
bill in essence addresses itself to an urgent pollution prob- 
lem, the contamination of the environment by chemical 
substances. The bill, to understand it easily, can be divided 
into five major parts: First, the gathering and the disclo- 
sure of information on hazardous and potentially hazard- 
ous chemicals, which is contained in clauses 3 to 5, inclu- 
sive, of the bill; second, the establishment of an 
Environmental Contaminants Board of Review, which is 
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outlined in clause 6; third, the setting up of a schedule of 
substances affected by this legislation, to be found in 
clause 7; fourth, the specifying of offences and the enforce- 
ment procedures, contained in clauses 8 to 17 inclusive; and 
fifth, the making of regulations under the legislation, 
which is contained in clauses 18 and following. 


Man and all other organisms exist in a milieu which 
consists of many chemical substances. Nature has provided 
each organism with the ability to adapt to a particular 
range of chemical compositions and conditions of its envi- 
ronment. All of these organisms are subject to slight varia- 
tions in the conditions around them. 


Prior to 1972, the government’s environmental concerns 
were water, air and land pollution. For example, this 
included smokestack emissions, effluents from plants and 
collections of garbage. The industrial processes and the 
chemicals used in them came under scrutiny. Many 
advances in industry have enriched our lives, but the other 
side of the coin is the hard fact of chemical contamination. 
In today’s world, many chemical substances are released, 
accidentally or deliberately, by man. These substances may 
contaminate the environment. The contamination may be 
due to the introduction of new substances, or to a percept- 
ible change in the amount of some substances occurring in 
nature. The problem that arises is that the natural environ- 
ment cannot always assimilate this extra burden. We may, 
then, have gross pollution, or what has been defined as an 
environmental insult. What is even more insidious, and 
may occur, is a delayed action effect that could cause 
serious dislocations in the balance of nature. 


These foregoing considerations prompted the drafting of 
Bill C-25, which has two major thrusts. One is to empower 
the government to collect information on potentially harm- 
ful chemical substances in order to assess the danger they 
may represent. The second is to give the government the 
power to control the chemical substances by regulating a 
number of commercial activities where a threat to human 
health or environment is apprehended. 


@ (1430) 


The bill was drafted after a series of consultations with 
representatives of provincial governments and industry, 
and does not place all the control burden on the federal 
government. 


For example, clause 5 provides for federal consultation 
with a province or provinces affected by the danger of 
chemical contamination. Such consultation would be for 
the purpose of determining whether the perceived danger 
would be eliminated by action under other legislation. If it 
would not, the federal government has recourse to this, the 
environmental contaminants legislation. In effect, if a 
province can, and chooses to, eliminate a danger, the feder- 
al government will not need to act under this measure. 


Honourable senators will note that clause 4 deals with a 
disclosure scheme whereby industry must report produc- 
tion information, test certain products for safety, and 
inform the government of any evidence of potential 
danger. 


The schedule mentioned in clause 7 is a list of chemical 
substances, or classes of substances, that will be subject to 
regulations to be made under this bill. 


[Senator Macnaughton. | 
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In effect, this legislation is another signal that we in 
Canada are moving out of the problem-solving phase into a 
continuing mode of problem prevention. Whether we look 
at it from the point of view of an ecologist or an account- 
ant, this makes sense. It is less expensive to stop the use of 
contaminants than to catch them afterwards in either the 
effluent or the smokestack. The government solicits, and 
expects, one hundred per cent cooperation from industry. 
However, in the event of non-compliance, penalties are 
prescribed in the legislation, and they are to be found in 
clause 8. 

The struggle against pollution has two major facets— 
preventing and rolling back, and cleaning up. Bill C-25 
represents a strong move in the field of prevention and, as 
such, merits our earnest consideration. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I move the 
adjournment of the debate on behalf of Senator Quart who, 
by the way, will celebrate her birthday next Saturday. I 
shall not say which birthday, because no one would believe 
me. 


I shall leave to the one who will reply to Senator Mac- 
naughton the opportunity to extend the usual praise for his 
presentation of the bill. I merely wish to note that he has 
spoken for the first time from his new place in the cham- 
ber, and that he is getting closer to the Chair. 


Senator Macnaughton: Or to the exit. 


On motion of Senator Flynn, for Senator Quart, debate 
adjourned. 


PRIVATE BILL 
EASTERN CANADA SAVINGS AND LOAN COMPANY AND 
CENTRAL & NOVA SCOTIA TRUST COMPANY—REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ADOPTED 

The Senate proceeded to consideration of the report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce on Bill S-29, to enable the Eastern Canada 
Savings and Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia 
Trust Company to amalgamate, which was presented 
yesterday. 

Hon. Salter A. Hayden moved that the report be 
adopted. 


He said: Honourable senators, the five amendments 
relate to the same subject matter, and the purpose of each 
is to state correctly the name of the Eastern Canada Sav- 
ings and Loan Company in the French text. 


Due to some oversight, when this act originally came 
into foree—about 1887, I believe—there was both a French 
and an English name. In 1914 the French name was con- 
verted into what you might call an English name, so the 
same name existed in French and in English. When it came 
to the drafting of this bill, apparently the amendment of 
1914 was overlooked and the name used in the French text 
of the bill was the original name of the company when 
incorporated. 

These five amendments all deal with various clauses of 
the bill in the French text where the original name is 
stated, whereas it should be the name of the company at 
this time, and the purpose of these amendments is to make 
that correction. 


Motion agreed to and report adopted. 
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THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Barrow: With leave of the Senate, and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(b), I move that this bill be read the 
third time now. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I have no objection 
to third reading now. The amendments are purely of a 
technical nature. Had the report been without amendment, 
there is no doubt that unanimous consent would have been 
given for third reading today, and because the amend- 
ments are of a technical nature only I see no reason why 
unanimous consent cannot be given. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


THE CANADIAN ECONOMY 
ATTACK ON INFLATION—DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honourable 
Senator Perrault, P.C., calling the attention of the 
Senate to the White Paper entitled: “Attack on Infla- 
tion—a program of national action,” together with a 
booklet giving the highlights of the Government’s 
anti-inflation program, both dated October 14, 1975, 
tabled in the Senate on Tuesday, October 21, 1975.— 
(Honourable Senator Petten). 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, I wish to yield to 
Senator Stanbury. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable senators, 
that Senator Stanbury proceed instead of Senator Petten? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Richard J. Stanbury: Honourable senators, let me, 
first of all, take advantage of this opportunity to congratu- 
late Senator Smith (Colchester) and Senator Austin on 
their appointment to the Senate. I should really be con- 
gratulating the Senate on their appointment. 


Senator Smith (Colchester) has had a distinguished 
career in the service of his province and of Canada, leading 
to his election as Premier of Nova Scotia, and now to his 
appointment to the Senate of Canada. He will add stature 
to this chamber. 

Senator Austin is a man I have known for many years. 
He has great energy, and a vast knowledge of the natural 
resources of Canada and the workings of government. I 
have no doubt at all that his abilities will add greatly to 
the deliberations of this chamber on the matters which 
come before it. 

I hasten to welcome each of these honourable gentlemen 
personally, although belatedly. 

I also congratulate those who have preceded me in this 
debate. All of the speeches I have heard and read have 
been not only incisive but intriguing, although one or two 
things that have been said are a little hard to swallow. By 
that I do not mean they are unbelievable. I am referring to 
matters such as Senator Forsey’s prescription of frozen 
salaries. That may be a difficult pill for us and for senior 
public servants to swallow. I suspect it results from a 
pretty accurate diagnosis of the nature of our society, 


because each of us wants someone else to take a good dose 
of anti-inflation medicine but we are not particularly 
anxious to take a dose ourselves. 
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As the Honourable Bryce Mackasey said to the Empire 
Club of Toronto: 


Our system has given us all we need to solve our 
essential problems—organization, know-how, tech- 
nology and materials—yet we can’t get a consensus on 
such needs as saving energy, controlling pollution or 
licking inflation. It seems that fate put the materials 
of happiness into our hands just to see how miserable 
we can make ourselves. 


It is time that each of us withdrew to a quiet corner to 
examine our own consciences, and try to remember the last 
time we gave up something we really wanted, and the last 
time we thought about how our actions would affect 
society. 

I have no hesitation in supporting the anti-inflation 
program of the government. The secret of its success, 
however, will lie in the determination of Canadians to 
work together to deal with one of the most difficult eco- 
nomic dilemmas of our time. 


Traditional economic policies are not just useless in the 
present circumstances; they are counter-productive. “To 
get rid of unemployment we need tax cuts, increased 
money supply, increased government spending and easy 
credit,” say the old rules. But to pour that kind of purchas- 
ing power into a shortage-plagued economy just sends 
more dollars chasing after the same amount of goods, and 
the poor, the old, the disabled, the unorganized—all those 
who cannot look after themselves—are trampled in the 
chase. It does not even produce more jobs. The shortage of 
jobs exists partly because labour costs remain high, regard- 
less of how much unemployment there is, and partly 
because of shortages of essential materials, and prices 
which are inflated by either demand or monopolistic con- 
trol over supply. 

All right, let’s not worry about jobs if we can’t fix them 
anyway. Let’s fight inflation! Traditional economic policies 
again fail. The Keynesian economists say we should raise 
taxes, cut the money supply, restrain government spending 
and tighten up credit. “That,” they say, “will knock infla- 
tion out of the economy.” The trouble is that as shortages 
and high prices of essential materials and labour, unaffect- 
ed by fiscal and monetary policy, continue, all you do is 
knock out of the economy everything except inflation. So, 
the whole economy comes to rest and stagnates at an even 
lower level than before, with higher unemployment, great- 
er loss of productivity, and no way in the world of starting 
the upward cycle again. 


Mind you, while I support the controls, I believe that 
these controls will only give us time within which we must 
make a concerted effort to overcome the shortages and 
monopolistic conditions which drove us into this terrible 
dilemma in the first place. Massive programs of energy 
development and energy savings must be promoted. We 
must seek out the means of overcoming other shortages 
which are stunting our industry, and both domestically 
and internationally we must work to break down or at 
least harness the monopolies which strangle us. 
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Much of business is so highly integrated now that it 
never has to contemplate a price reduction, except as a 
matter of self-serving policy. Much of labour is so highly 
organized now that it never has to contemplate reduced 
wages. Nothing ever comes down in response to what used 
to be called natural economic forces. The power of these 
two sectors has become so firmly established that only 
government can intervene through legislation to protect 
the rest of society from its rampages. 


It should be possible to persuade labour that its present 
practice of continually demanding more and more dollars, 
which promptly become worth less and less, is a fool’s 
errand. What they really seek is a bigger slice of the total 
economic pie. They should say so and bargain for it honest- 
ly, politically and democratically, instead of using the 
bludgeon of threatened economic disaster and social chaos. 
Through tax reform, the reform of social legislation and 
increased bargaining rights they have already made great 
gains. Governments should be responsive to their needs, 
but governments must also legislate against that kind of 
blackmail. 


We have just begun our study of the impact of big 
business on society in Canada. We will soon have the 
competition bill, which will bring back into Operation a 
little of what we used to call normal market forces, domes- 
tically at least. But there are great areas of the economy of 
Canada where bigness is essential, and government will 
have to legislate, in terms of social responsibility, the price 
to be paid for the privilege of bigness. 


Where there are genuine shortages or inflated prices 
held up by forces beyond our control, we will have to be 
weaned away from those costly materials by government 
subsidization of the non-use of them and the development 
of alternatives to them, rather than subsidizing their use as 
we have been doing with wheat and oil. 


If the problem lies outside our borders, we will have to 
develop trade strategies to protect us against exploitation, 
but at the same time we will have to work towards freer 
trade and toward a solution of Third World problems. We 
must find ways of relieving the tensions now building up 
in the world because of new types of restrictive trade 
practices and unilateral price fixing. 


Domestic savings must be encouraged both to cool infla- 
tion and to provide a pool of domestic capital that will 
permit us to avoid shortages of capital for the huge expan- 
sion ahead of us. We must persuade others throughout the 
world that they can safely place large quantities of debt 
capital with us, and that we still need equity capital for 
joint ventures and other equity interests where significant 
benefits are bestowed on all parties. Canadian business- 
men must get out into the world with the news that 
Canada is taking action to restrain inflation, is not pricing 
itself out of the market, and that the expertise of our 
labour, the quality of our technology, the entrepreneurial 
ability of our management and the availability of our 
materials are second to none in the world. 


Of course, it is not just shortages and monopolistic 
action that cause our problems. We have been building up 
to this psychologically for 25 years. When I was chairman 
of the North York Library Board back in the fifties, there 
were annual demands from the unionized staff for a 6 per 
cent raise. In those days, the annual cost of living increase 
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was about 2 per cent. I remember saying, “What justifies a 
raise? You're doing the same work as last year. You 
haven’t saved the public any money by finding ways in 
which each of you will do more work or do it more effec- 
tively.” The question was never answered directly. They 
simply said, “Well, the teachers are getting it,” or “The 
staff at the municipal offices are getting it.” And they were 
right. It had just sort of become the fashion for everybody 
to get a raise every year. There was no merit or accom- 
plishment required. All you had to do was to survive, come 
to work reasonably regularly, and avoid being fired. 


I do not want to tag labour with all the blame. At the 
same time real estate developers were doubling their 
money without even closing the purchase deal; someone 
was making a fortune selling hula hoops, and Bobby Hull 
was offered $1 million for ‘three years’ service by the 
Chicago Black Hawks. 


We all thought we were dancing down a never-ending 
garden path to a pretty tune. It was unthinkable that we 
would ever have to pay the piper. But we were wrong. The 
piper is at the door waiting for his pay, and we can only 
pay him if each of us chips in. Of course, there are those 
who say: “Don’t pay him. Let’s run away, or shoot him, or 
tie him hand and foot and toss him in the river.” But, 
honourable senators, the piper is democracy, and if we run 
away from him or destroy him each of us will rue the day. 
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We have developed the most peculiar view of democracy. 
The idea seems to be abroad that democracy means that 
each person or group can do his own thing, make his or its 
own decision as to whether or not to abide by the rules of 
society. A few posturing Napoleons of the labour busi- 
ness—and at that level it is a well-paid business—are even 
inciting their membership to break the law. That is not 
democracy; it is anarchy. We had better grow up and 
understand that if ever we are going to mould this great, 
sprawling giant of a Canada into a society of which we can 
be proud, and for which the world will have respect, we 
will have to be democrats—elect our representatives, freely 
discuss the issues, find a general consensus and then abide 
by the decision, like it or not, for the good of all. We have a 
great future awaiting, after we resolve our juvenile 
fractiousness. 


All right then, what can we do? We can take the leader- 
ship that our government proffers us. Even if we do not 
like the idea of controls—the government obviously does 
not like it either—we have to summon up whatever con- 
cern we have for each other and for our society to work 
together to deal with a crisis for which the traditional 
economic tools hold no solution. 


Surely, we can accept that our eleven democratically 
elected governments across the country, representing 
every organized political party, having endorsed the pro- 
gram and pledged their cooperation, have done so in good 
faith and in the belief that it is at least a partial answer to 
our problem. Surely, we can look at the outstanding 
Canadians, the members of the anti-inflation board, who 
have accepted the task of making the program work, and 
believe that to the best of their ability the rules will be 
applied without fear or favour. Surely, we can listen to the 
massive concern of the Canadian people and know that 
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they intend to make this program work—that they know 
something has to be made to work. 


If you of labour or you of business defy the rest of us, 
whether with loud voices or with silent cynicism, if you 
tell us you do not trust us to be fair, then you insult the 
Canadian people and can expect to be defied and distrust- 
ed by them in turn. 


Honourable senators, there will always be a few who 
will abuse our freedom. I do not believe there will be 
many. Let us proceed with determination. 


On motion of Senator Petten, for Senator Desruisseaux, 
debate adjourned. 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 


THIRD REPORT OF SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE TABLED AND 
PRINTED AS APPENDIX 


Senator Godfrey: Honourable senators, on behalf of 
Senator Riel, Joint Chairman of the Special Joint Commit- 
tee of the Senate and House of Commons on Immigration 
Policy, I table the committee’s third and final report, and 
ask that it be printed as an appendix to the Debates of the 
Senate and to the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate of 
this day and form part of the permanent records of this 
house. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is there 
unanimous consent? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

(For text of report see appendix, p. 1376.) 


The Senate adjourned until Wednesday, November 12, 
1975, at 8 p.m. 
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APPENDIX 
(See p. 1375) 


IMMIGRATION POLICY 
THIRD REPORT OF SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE 


1. The Special Joint Committee of the Senate and the 
House of Commons on Immigration Policy has the honour 
to present its 


THIRD REPORT 


2. Pursuant to its Order of Reference of the House of 
Commons of Monday, March 3, 1975 and of the Senate of 
Wednesday, March 5, 1975, the Committee has heard evi- 
dence on and has considered Canadian immigration policy. 


3. The Committee has interpreted its mandate as being to 
facilitate and give focus to a national debate on future 
immigration to Canada. Empowered by its terms of refer- 
ence “to invite the views of the public” on the issues raised 
in the Green Paper on Immigration tabled by the Govern- 
ment in February, the Committee held public hearings in 
Ottawa and across Canada. Submissions of briefs and com- 
ments by individuals and organizations were received at 
the hearings and by mail. 


4. In its 35 weeks of operation, the Committee held 
nearly 50 public hearings in 21 cities in each of Canada’s 
five regions and in the Northwest Territories. More than 
400 witnesses presented submissions at these meetings. In 
addition, the Committee received more than 1,200 letters 
and briefs from individuals and more than 200 briefs from 
organizations that did not appear at the hearings. In all, 
more than 1,800 individuals and organizations submitted 
their views. A detailed analysis of the views and concerns 
of the witnesses and the authors of briefs and letters has 
been prepared and is attached as Appendix A. Among those 
contributing to the debate were the Minister and officials 
of the Department of Manpower and Immigration: organi- 
zations with a special interest in immigration; academic 
and non-academic experts including many groups and 
individuals qualified to speak with authority on immigra- 
tion law; and many members of the public concerned about 
issues bearing on immigration policy. The Committee also 
benefited from meetings and consultations with repre- 
sentatives of some provincial governments. 


5. As a supplement to the hearings, groups of members of 
the Committee paid inspection visits to immigration recep- 
tion and processing centres in Toronto, Montreal, Vancou- 
ver, Fort Erie, Winnipeg, and London, England. Some 
members visited Washington, D.C., to consult with Ameri- 
can officials and to examine United States policy at first 
hand. 


6. The appointment of the Committee was greeted by a 
surge of public response. Many concerned organizations 
indicated their wish to participate in the hearings, while 
objecting that the initial deadline of 31 July set by Parlia- 
ment for the Committee’s report allowed too little time to 
prepare submissions. The Committee itself felt that, in 
view of the numbers wishing to present briefs, it needed 
more time properly to complete its task. At the Commit- 
tee’s request, Parliament granted a three-month extension 
to October 31 for presentation of the Committee’s report. 


This made it possible to extend to September 15 the dead- 
line for submitting briefs. While most organizations found 
it possible to meet this date, briefs received subsequently 
have been examined. At the last moment, the Committee 
found it necessary to request a further extension of two 
weeks to allow for translation and printing of this Report. 


7. How representative were the views gathered by the 
Committee? How effective was the Committee’s method of 
probing public attitudes by holding public meetings across 
the country? True, some meetings were packed by noisy 
representatives of extremist organizations with small 
memberships who often tried to prevent the expression of 
opinions different from their own. But on no occasion did 
these groups fully succeed. Even at the rowdiest meetings, 
the Committee learned about new problems and heard 
fresh points of view. Moreover, every public meeting pro- 
voked a fresh flow of submissions by mail. 


8. In view of the volume and comprehensiveness of the 
responses received, oral and written, the Committee feels 
confident that it has had ample opportunity to consider 
carefully the full range of national views on each aspect of 
immigration policy. Every view had an advocate. The great 
public concern, the news coverage of hearings and the 
Committee’s paid advertising combined to ensure that 
many of the Committee’s public meetings were well 
attended. Coping with too many, rather than too few, 
speakers for the time allowed was a major problem. 


9. On balance, the Committee is satisfied with the 
method it used to sound out public opinion and believes it 
offered these important advantages: 

—it made the Committee aware of the differing 
regional approaches to immigration across Canada; 


—it permitted the Committee to move beyond the 
conceptual and geographic frameworks of Ottawa and 
to become exposed to views it might not otherwise 
have encountered; and 


—it provided Committee members and the Canadian 
public an Opportunity for dialogue and open discussion 
of an important policy issue. 


However, some members of the Committee felt that the 
method had the disadvantage that it elicited the views of 
unrepresentative and overly emotional individuals. 


10. This report will indicate the Committee’s reaction to 
the range of information and opinion it encountered in the 
course of this dialogue. As will be evident, the issues raised 
by the Government’s Green Paper on Immigration Policy 
and the data it provided often formed the basis for the 
national debate in which the Committee engaged. The 
report, however, reflects much more than the Committee’s 
consideration of the Green Paper. It seeks to identify the 
areas of broad concern that emerged from its interaction 
with the public and from other investigations; to express 
the Committee’s views on most of these issues; to make 
recommendations regarding the retention or modification 
of specific immigration policies or procedures; and finally 
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to suggest broad guidelines for a future immigration policy 
for Canada. 


Canada Needs Immigrants 


11. The Committee is of the opinion that Canada should 
continue to be a country of immigration. In reaching this 
central conclusion Committee members were particularly 
impressed by demographic and economic arguments, as 
well as by the need to take account of family and humani- 
tarian considerations for reasons specified elsewhere. 


Demographic factors 


12. Owing to the spectacular decline in the Canadian 
fertility rate since 1960, immigration is becoming an 
increasingly important component of population growth. 
In 1974 Canada’s population of 22.3 million grew by 348,000, 
of which one-half was due to immigration as illustrated in 
chart 1. (See Appendix B.) The situation of immigration 
accounting for a large part of population growth is one 
which Canadians have not experienced since the 1920’s. 
This trend is likely to continue. The Committee was 
impressed by evidence that even if the decline in the 
fertility rate were to cease and the current fertility rate of 
1.8 births per woman were to be projected into the future, 
Canada would require net immigration of more than 50,000 
a year to prevent a decline in total population after the 
year 2000. Chart 2 illustrates the implications of various 
levels of net immigration. (See Appendix B.) 


13. It should be noted, moreover, that these are net 
figures which take account of estimated emigration from 
Canada. Statistics on annual emigration do not exist and 
present procedures do not allow for the compilation of 
reliable figures. However, well-informed estimates suggest 
that emigration may amount to about one-third of the 
gross numbers of immigrants, so that it would be reason- 
able to add 50 per cent to the net figures in chart 2 to 
transfer them into gross immigration figures. On the basis 
of this calculation, an annual rate of 75,000 immigrants 
would be needed at current fertility rates to maintain a 
population level of 28 million during the first half of the 
21st century. Even at this figure the population could be 
expected to decline by two million by the year PAO ELS Mis 1 
were desired to have a stable population throughout the 
next century, it would be necessary to have a gross rate of 
immigration of 150,000 a year. 


14. The Committee recognizes that these figures involve 
several assumptions and that the situation could vary 
considerably over time. But they do reveal the long lead 
time required if population trends are to be modified. 
Since the Committee believes that a country as large and 
thinly populated as Canada cannot afford a declining 
population, it concludes that Canada must continue to 
welcome a minimum of 100,000 immigrants a year as long 
as present fertility rates prevail. The Committee was 
divided on whether or not to suggest an upper limit either 
as a figure or as a percentage of the Canadian population. 
But there was agreement that the Government, when for- 
mulating a target each year as called for later in this 
report, should not treat the minimum figure of 100,000 as 
an upper limit. 


15. The Committee rejected the view contained in some 
submissions that Canada should close its doors to immi- 


grants. Equally, it concluded that in an age of vastly 
increased mobility Canada could not afford to have an 
“open door” policy, and would have to maintain controls 
over the total number of immigrants coming each year to 
Canada. The Committee’s preference is for a policy of 
moderation between these two extremes. 


16. In the exercise of such a policy the Committee agrees 
with the Government of Newfoundland which argued that 
“in this time of increasing world populations, rapidly deplet- 
ing resources and economic uncertainty,... (immigration) 
must be brought under control and rationally directed... to 
best serve the interests of Canadians” (30:80). To do this 
properly, account should be taken of long term needs as 
well as short term pressures. The Committee is well aware 
that in a time of high unemployment new immigrants may 
be seen by the unemployed in particular as competing for 
too few jobs. Committee members are also aware that 
Canada continues to have an exceptionally high rate of 
new entrants into the labour force each year, higher indeed 
than any other industrialized country. In 1972, for example, 
320,000 persons entered the labour force making a total of 
9,086,000. But this situation will change significantly 
around 1980 when the annual rate of growth of the labour 
force will decline rather abruptly from approximately 
three percent to about two percent. André Raynauld, 
Chairman of the Economic Council of Canada, stated that 
this decline to a lower and more normal rate of entrants 
into the labour force could mean that, without immigra- 
tion, future economic development might actually be held 
back by labour shortages (15:14). The Committee accepted 
Dr. Harvey Lithwick’s assertion that “it is disastrous” for a 
country to tie immigration policy to short-term economic 
developments. Immigration “is a long term investment in 
human resources” (48:22). Its conclusion from this body of 
evidence was that for population reasons it is important to 
maintain a moderately steady flow of immigration. 


Economic factors 


17. The Committee was exposed to much conflicting 
testimony regarding the economic costs and benefits of 
immigration. It recognized that the evidence for making 
specific judgments was far from adequate. As Louis Parai 
had observed in his background study for the Green Paper, 
The Economic Impact of Immigration, 

“The results of previous research do not clearly indicate 
the economic impact of post-war immigration into 
Canada.... in most instances the impact has not been 
large. The most significant effects... are to increase 
slightly per capita incomes and economic growth... and 
to provide for a more flexible labour force...” (p. 
73) 


18. Contradictory testimony was received regarding the 
significance of the contribution an expansionist immigra- 
tion policy could make to economies of scale. In the main, 
members of the Committee went along with Dr. Ray- 
nauld’s comment that this argument that immigration 
should be continued because it contributes to economies of 
scale was “a very weak one” (15:16). The Committee 
believes that the benefits of immigration are obvious pro- 
viding there are reasonable employment opportunities. Of 
course, immigration causes some special direct costs, as the 
brief of the Atlantic Provinces Economic Council pointed 
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out, particularly in the fields of education, training and 
adjustment services. But these costs are balanced by the 
fact that immigrants arrive with training and experience 
acquired at no cost to Canada. All of this leads the Com- 
mittee to the conclusion that Canada would contribute to 
its own economic well-being by continuing to welcome 
immigrants in moderate numbers. 


19. For this combination of reasons the Committee 
recommends that immigration in future be treated as a 
central variable in a national population policy and that 
this objective be achieved through the establishment of an 
immigration target to be adjusted from time to time to 
achieve an even rate of population growth as well as to 
take account of changing economic conditions and needs. 
This implies a new commitment to policy planning in the 
formulation of immigration targets. It also involves recog- 
nition of a point strongly made by Dr. Raynauld, “there are 
very substantial economic consequences from an alteration in 
the pace of population growth, either from fast to slow or 
from slow to fast” (15:5). Subsequently under questioning, 
Dr. Raynauld expressed his views more explicitly: 

“It would be desirable not to have too much fluctuation in 
immigration, no more so than it is desirable to have 
fluctuations in income and in investment because that 
generates cycles and instability in the economy that 
prove to be very costly to Canada” (15:29). 


Prejudices Regarding Immigrants 


20. A persistent theme of submissions hostile to immigra- 
tion was the view that immigrants crowd into cities, 
exacerbating housing shortages, increasing the crime rate, 
bringing infectious diseases, taxing the welfare roles and 
government services, and causing unemployment by 
taking jobs from Canadians. The Mayor of Vancouver 
made the specific point that “... immigration [to Vancou- 
ver] has exerted great pressure on land and therefore on 
housing prices... Immigrants have brought talent, money 
and culture, but they have not brought land... This is 
primarily a spatial question, not a racial question” (26:6 & 7). 
The Committee recognizes that all these are problems 
faced by rapidly growing cities, but concluded that they 
are caused by the economic, social and cultural dynamism 
of cities and their attractiveness to Canadians and immi- 
grants alike. In fact, Canadians migrating within Canada 
from the country to the cities and from province to prov- 
ince are the main impulse for city growth. Chart 3 graph- 
ically illustrates interprovincial migration from 1966 to 
1971 and shows how mobile Canadians have become. (See 
Appendix B.) And this chart does not even display the 
significant movements within provinces, for instance, from 
the Cariboo country to Vancouver or from Labelle to 
Montreal. 


21. The Committee is convinced that even without immi- 
gration Canada’s larger cities would face problems inher- 
ent in growth. Immigrants are only a tributary flowing 
into a much larger river of Canadians who have been 
migrating to the cities in ever increasing numbers through- 
out the century. This does not mean that the Committee is 
not sympathetic to the planning needs of cities. It simply 
feels that immigrants should not be blamed for problems 
that they have done little to cause, although they may have 
compounded them. Canadians worried about the quality of 


life in our cities should look elsewhere than to sharply 
reduced immigration for a solution to the problems of city 
living. 

22. Similar misconceptions also abound regarding the 
impact of immigration on social services and benefits and 
health care. None of the testimony supported with facts 
the popular notion that newcomers are using these services 
more than the native-born. If anything, the Committee has 
the impression that use of such services by immigrants 
falls below the national average for the obvious reason 
that many come from countries where such services are 
traditionally provided by the family. Indeed, it would 
appear that inter-provincial and rural-to-urban migrants 
make greater use of government support than persons from 
abroad. 


23. Nor do immigrants participate less actively in the 
work force than long-term residents. Selection criteria are 
designed to ensure that newcomers are well equipped to 
secure employment. The Indo-Can Sikh Association of 
Prince Rupert spoke for many in saying, 

“... East Indians have fared well in finding employment, 
achieving a high level of family income, purchasing their 
own homes, and feeling at home in Canada” (09). 


Other persons offered explanations for the initial difficul- 
ty some immigrants experience in finding satisfactory 
employment. An economist, himself an immigrant, told the 
Committee that “... [occupational] mobility is built into the 
structure of the occupations themselves” (47:38). He was 
referring to the complex of factors such as job seniority 
within unions, different techniques for performing a trade 
which immigrants have learned in their countries, and the 
like. These factors may complicate the task of an immi- 
grant seeking a steady job. 


24. Some submissions contained allegations that immi- 
grants, especially the non-white, contribute disproportion- 
ately to the crime rate. Expert testimony did not support 
this charge. Professor Frederick Zemans of Osgoode Hall 
said, 

“... most immigrants who come to Canada have a strong 
fear of the legal system itself... and they are very 
concerned that they should not get into any difficulties or 
any trouble while in this country” (10:5). 


And in a study prepared for the Ministry of the Solicitor 
General of Canada in 1974 statistics indicated that the 
crime rate for immigrants was approximately one-half that 
for native-born Canadians (Report 6/74). 

General Objectives 


25. The Committee agrees that Canadian immigration 
policy should meet certain humanitarian needs as well as 
promote Canada’s economic, social and cultural interests. 
Accordingly, it favours a reaffirmation of the goals of 
reuniting families and of offering a home to refugees, and 
recommends that these two groups be treated differently 
from other immigrants: immediate family members should 
continue to be exempted from evaluation on the point 
system, and refugee movements should be given sympa- 


thetic consideration appropriate to the nature and circum- 
stances of each case. 


26. The Committee recognizes that it has been through 
the contributions and efforts of successive generations of 
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immigrants that Canada has grown to be the relatively 
secure, prosperous, free, and satisfying place it is. About 
four million immigrants have come to Canada since World 
War II. Their skills, their energies, and their enthusiasm 
have added immeasurably to every facet of Canadian life, 
and have created a vibrant multicultural mosaic. The Com- 
mittee firmly believes that the settlement of post-war 
immigrants alongside the founding cultures is one of the 
most positive chapters in Canada’s post-war history. It 
looks to immigration to continue to contribute to the eco- 
nomic, cultural and social well-being of the country. 


27. While these objectives remain unchanged, it has 
become apparent that the present immigration system 
needs modification and modernizing. It had been assumed 
that immigration was essentially self-regulating; that is, 
that fewer people would want to immigrate to Canada 
when unemployment was high or the economy bad, and so 
automatically a balance would always be achieved between 
the number of immigrants applying to come and Canada’s 
economic capacity to absorb them. Experience has proved 
this assumption false. It is already evident that no matter 
what happens in Canada there will be substantially 
increased world migration motivated by a desire for per- 
sonal betterment. With fewer countries ready to receive 
immigrants, the pressures on Canada will exceed its 
capacity to absorb new population. 


28. Canadians’ attitudes toward the value of growth per 
se have also changed drastically. No longer synonymous 
with progress, growth is seen as one of the contributors to 
urban congestion, environmental pollution and depletion 
of non-renewable natural resources, thereby threatening 
the quality of life generally. 


29. For these reasons, the Committee recommends a shift 
from the present immigration system, which allows for the 
admission of everyone meeting certain criteria regardless 
of numbers, to a more managed system capable of regulat- 
ing the total flow. However, the proposed system must do 
this in a fair and non-discriminatory, efficient, and man- 
ageable way. 


Development assistance and the “brain drain” 


30. The Committee considered the arguments contained 
in some submissions that Canada should regard immigra- 
tion as one method of helping to alleviate the problems of 
over-population in other countries, or at least as a way of 
alleviating the human distress of some few of the world’s 
needy. 


31. While affirming Canada’s obligation and commitment 
to working towards human betterment on an international 
scale, the Committee for a number of reasons agrees with 
the majority of submissions in rejecting the idea that 
immigration to Canada should be a factor of any signifi- 
cance in this endeavour. Canada could never take enough 
immigrants to have a noticeable effect on the poorer coun- 
tries with exploding populations. 


32. The Committee believes that Canada should help 
improve living conditions in poorer countries through de- 
velopment assistance and by working towards an improved 
international trading system. To the extent that Canada’s 
efforts and those of other developed countries are success- 
ful, they will relieve any developing countries which look 


to emigration as a solution to their problems of the need to 
do so. The Committee agrees with the statement of the 
Interchurch Project on Population that “instead of merely 
offering an escape from poverty, it would be more realistic for 
Canada to help end poverty itself in the Third World” (33:98). 


33. When considering the nature and extent of Canada’s 
international responsibilities in formulating its immigra- 
tion policy the Committee also discussed the often raised 
issue of the so-called “brain drain.’ Many submissions 
agreed with the National Union of Students in arguing 
that by accepting the skilled, educated, young and energet- 
ic from developing countries Canada is continuing a “rip- 
off of ... people from countries where their skills and training 
are far more important” (0110). This was presented as an 
abdication of Canada’s international responsibilities and 
as directly conflicting with our development aid policies. 
However, some submissions, notably from East Indian and 
Chinese immigrants, suggested that anxiety about the 
“brain drain” from developing countries is exaggerated 
because in some of these countries the number of people 
receiving advanced education surpasses the number of 
suitable employment opportunities (30:73-5). 


34. The Committee appreciates that this is a complex 
issue and that there is truth in both sides of the argument. 
While some countries wish to protect themselves from the 
emigration of persons with talents and skills important to 
their development, Canada is committed to the free move- 
ment of peoples and ideas. The Committee considers it the 
responsibility of the country of emigration to take action 
to protect itself from the “brain drain”, and in such situa- 
tions Canada should refrain from active encouragement of 
immigrants. Canada’s acceptance of immigrants should be 
without discrimination as to the country of origin. 


Non-discrimination 


35. The Committee received many submissions concern- 
ing the racial and ethnic composition of Canada’s popula- 
tion and its rate of change. A number of these, from 
Canadians and immigrants alike, reflected anxiety about 
recent and fairly rapid increases in the immigration of 
non-whites, particularly to the larger cities. Some submis- 
sions advocated severe restrictions or a total embargo on 
immigrants from countries with coloured populations. The 
Committee also received evidence in testimony of intoler- 
ance towards non-whites in some Canadian communities. 


36. The Committee sought to identify the sources of 
racial prejudice evident in these submissions, many of 
which advocated tight restrictions or a total embargo on 
non-white immigration. Some persons revealed that the 
customs and values of newcomers were disturbing to them; 
this anxiety tended to increase to the degree that the 
beliefs and lifestyles of immigrants vary from those found 
in traditional Canadian communities. Others showed an 
irrational aversion to colour and physical appearance dif- 
ferent from their own. 


37. The Committee also recognizes that with worldwide 
economic recession and high unemployment at home, many 
Canadians may be feeling less secure and more self-protec- 
tive of a country to which many people across the world 
want to come. Racial discrimination and hostile attitudes 
towards minority groups are worldwide phenomena which 
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tend to increase in times of economic stress. With expand- 
ing economic opportunities, intolerance should decrease. 


38. One point of view put to the Committee was that any 
decision to restrict the numbers of any ethnic or racial 
groups would generate anxiety and instability among the 
members of these same groups who are now in Canada. In 
the words of an East Indian immigrant contemplating such 
a move, it would be tantamount to “being told that there are 
too many East Indians here already” (41:27). A spokesman 
from the Armenian Congress spoke for many immigrants 
when he said: 

“[A restrictive policy would be] an insult to human 
dignity in general and to the thousands of people from 
Asia and Africa who have taken up Canadian citizenship 
and are working towards a better Canada and World... . 
The Canadians of Asian and African origin will feel more 
and more estranged from the other Canadians a 
(16:43 & 44). 


39. There is a danger of creating second-class citizens of 
many foreign-born who have made their homes in Canada. 
It is evident that the ability of newcomers to adapt readily 
and successfully to Canadian life is in large part contin- 
gent on the esteem in which they are held by their chosen 
communities, and on the existence of non-discriminatory 
treatment in employment, housing, and services. The Com- 
mittee makes this assertion in the confident belief that the 
majority of the Canadian people are tolerant and generous 
and not prepared to condone racial hostility and 
discrimination. 


40. Canada has become to a large extent a multi-cultural 
and multi-racial society. The Committee stresses that 
Canadians must anticipate that many future immigrants 
will be coming from non-European countries and many 
will be non-white. This trend is clear from recent statistics. 
As late as 1967 almost 80 per cent of the immigration flow 
came from Europe, but by 1974 slightly less than 40 per 
cent of immigrants were European-born. This decline in 
European immigration reflected in large part the improve- 
ment in the European standard of living which makes 
Canada less attractive than it used to be. Significantly, in 
1974, apart from the large-scale emigration from Britain 
caused by troubled economic conditions there, the highest 
number of immigrants came from the poorer countries of 
Europe: Portugal, followed by Italy, Greece, and Yugosla- 
via. These trends are unlikely to be reversed: Canadians 
must accept the facts that the country’s capacity to attract 
European immigrants has diminished, and that if we desire 
immigrants, we must look to other parts of the world. 


41. Accordingly, the Committee unanimously recom- 
mends that immigration policy continue to be fair and 
non-discriminatory on the basis of race, creed, nationality, 
ethnic origin and sex, and that this principle be formally 
set out in the new Act. It follows therefore that those parts 
of the present Section 57(g) that give a statutory basis for 
a discriminatory policy should be excluded from any 
future Act even though these powers have not been used 
for many years. 


42. In order to promote inter-group understanding, the 
Committee further recommends public and school educa- 
tion and legislative action to protect Canadians and immi- 
grants alike from racial and ethnic discrimination. As the 


Students Administrative Council of the University of 
Toronto said: 
“we, as individual Canadian citizens must ... accommo- 
date our own attitudes and understanding to facilitate 
the integrating process. Once an immigrant sets foot in 
this country, he or she is one of us. We, as a country, and 
the immigrants as individuals, have made a contract” 
(34:103). 
Well-enforced human rights legislation, public education, 
and community action programs are helpful in inter-group 
adjustment. Britain, which in the 1960’s, experienced seri- 
ous racial tension, has had extremely favourable results 
from its human rights legislation and programs. 


Managing Immigration Flows 


43. The Committee recognizes that the present point 
system for assessing potential immigrants has had value as 
an equitable means for selecting among applicants. How- 
ever, it was never designed as an instrument to regulate 
the numbers of qualified. applicants accepted; rates of 
immigration were left to vary with the performance of the 
Canadian economy. The result has been severe fluctua- 
tions in rates, as chart 4 illustrates. (See Appendix B.) 
(One peak, however, was caused by the movement of 
Hungarian refugees.) Moreover, the Committee discovered 
that the apparent responsiveness of immigration flows to 
Canadian labour demand is partly illusory. The dramatic 
fluctuations do not indicate the effectiveness of “automatic 
regulators” such as the labour market so much as they 
show the effectiveness of administrative measures in turn- 
ing the immigration tap on and off. Changing the weight- 
ing of selection criteria through regulations issued by the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration remains the 
most frequently employed regulating device, used recently 
in the new regulations of October 1974 strongly favouring 
applicants with either a job offer or a trade falling within 
one of the few “designated occupations”. 


44. In the Committee’s opinion, such methods are clearly 
inadequate to meet Canada’s present or anticipated needs. 
Figures show that interest in immigrating to Canada is 
increasing throughout the world. Canadian Immigration 
Officers received over 750,000 inquiries regarding the poss- 
ibility of immigrating to Canada in 1974. If the expected 
volume of new applications is to be equitably handled, and 
if Canada is to derive the benefits of balanced population 
growth, Committee members believe the present system of 
immigration management must be significantly modified. 


45. A principle objective of the new policy should be the 
regulation of immigration flow to achieve desired popula- 
tion growth. The Committee suggests this could be accom- 
plished by setting an annual target and by developing 
processes for determining and keeping close to that target. 
The main indicators used in setting the target should be 
(1) demographic, such as fertility rate, size, rate of change 
in size, and age of population, and rate of entry into and 
exit from the job market; and (2) economic, such as the 
level of economic activity and rates of employment and 


unemployment, which have a tendency to move in shorter 
cycles. 


46. Rational population and immigration planning 
depends on accurate immigration and emigration statistics. 
The absence of precise figures on emigration from Canada 
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is a serious deficiency and the Committee hopes that a 
method of monitoring outflows can eventually be 
developed. 


47. The Committee has discussed possible figures as 
targets for future annual immigration to Canada. (Because 
of a lack of emigration statistics, targets must be set in 
gross rather than net terms.) Bearing in mind its earlier 
proposal that under present conditions Canada must con- 
tinue to welcome a minimum of 100,000 immigrants a year 
and that this figure should not be regarded as a maximum, 
the Committee recommends that the Minister of Manpow- 
er and Immigration, after consultation with the provinces, 
propose an annual target figure. 


48. The Government’s proposal should be subject to par- 
liamentary scrutiny. This could be accomplished by the 
Minister each year presenting to Parliament a resolution 
concerning the target. The Committee suggests that Parlia- 
ment refer the resolution without debate to the Standing 
Committee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration where 
the Minister could explain how the target figure was deter- 
mined, give an account of the previous year’s immigration 
experience, and offer a three-to-five-year rolling projection 
of proposed immigration rates. 


49. The annual target having been established, the likely 
number of sponsored applicants for the period can be 
estimated (the Committee understands this can be done 
fairly accurately) and subtracted from the target. The 
resulting figure is the ceiling on the number of independ- 
ent applicants to be accepted that year. In the Committee’s 
view, because refugee flows are rarely predictable they 
cannot form part of such calculations. 


50. The Committee considers that this combined target 
and ceiling system would prove flexible and manageable. 
Limiting the number of independent immigrants admitted 
each year would very probably give rise to a waiting list of 
acceptable applicants. Each would be assigned a place in 
the list and given an approximate date when he could be 
admitted. About one-quarter of the total number should be 
admitted each quarter of the year to smooth out the flow. 
Committee members who consulted with United States 
officials were told that a control system involving waiting 
lists can be highly satisfactory from the point of view both 
of the receiving country and of the immigrants concerned. 


51. The annual target is envisaged as an order of magni- 
tude to be aimed at, but because of some unpredictability 
in the exact number of immigrants sponsored in any one 
year the target might be overshot or undershot. While a 
definite ceiling would be placed on the number of 
independent immigrants—and adhered to—there would be 
no limit on the number of sponsored immigrants; any such 
person admissible would have the right to immediate 
entry. Likewise, the number of refugees accepted in any 
year would be determined by the government of the day in 
the light of the situation in their home country and in 
Canada. Thus, the actual number of immigrants coming to 
Canada each year could vary somewhat from the target 
figure. 


52. Introduction of this system of targets and ceilings 
would, in the Committee’s opinion, have several advan- 
tages over the present system. 


—It would reduce the erratic character of post-war 
immigration to Canada while leaving sufficient flexi- 
bility to adapt to changing economic conditions. 

—It would provide the tools to manage immigration 
efficiently to serve Canada’s priorities. 

—It would help to ensure that the profoundly human 
problems of immigration control are handled fairly, 
and in accordance with criteria which are open to 
public scrutiny. 

—It would assist in planning because the full number 
of independent immigrants approved for entry in any 
one year could all be expected to come forward. 


53. The Committee also gave considerable attention to 
the selection of a system for allocating the places within 
the ceiling for independent immigrants. A number of 
suggestions were made: 

—allocation on a first come, first served basis; 
—regional ceilings (for example, one third for Europe, 
one third for the Americas, and one third for Africa 
and Australasia); 


—one and the same ceiling for each country (as in the 
United States system); 


—country by country ceilings based on the size of their 
populations; 

—priority to applicants scoring higher on the point 
system. 


54. Having reflected on these choices, the Committee 
recommends admitting immigrants on a first come, first 
served basis, it being left to the operation of the immigra- 
tion system to ensure that undue preference is not accord- 
ed applicants from any one country. At the same time the 
Committee heard complaints that the distribution of 
offices around the world was uneven, and wishes to 
express its concern that the distribution not be such as to 
create de facto discrimination. 


Selection Criteria 
Sponsored relatives 


55. The Committee reaffirms that the reunification of 
families should be a principle of Canada’s immigration 
policy. The family provides ties of affection and emotional 
support, and meets the material needs of dependent mem- 
bers. For these reasons the Committee favours the mainte- 
nance of the present system under which close, dependent 
relatives are automatically admissible to Canada providing 
they meet health standards and do not fall within a list of 
prohibited classes. 


56. At the same time, the Committee attaches importance 
to another objective of immigration policy—that the skills 
and talents of immigrants contribute to the Canadian 
economy—and recognizes that a great many immigrants 
see Canada primarily as a land of social and economic 
opportunity. The Committee believes that Canada is 
enriched by those persons who come as independent immi- 
grants for the sole purpose of participating in the work 
force and community life, and who have the initiative to 
take this step even though they lack the support of a 
relative in Canada. The Committee is concerned that over 
time the present classes of sponsored and nominated immi- 
grants, given substantial advantages because they have 
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relatives in Canada, would absorb an increasingly larger 
share of the places available each year in Canada. To 
ensure that this does not happen and that “new seed” 
immigrants continue to find a way to enter Canada, all 
Committee members except one recommend that the 
present class of nominated immigrant be dropped, and that 
the ties between members of the non-dependent extended 
family be recognized in a different way. The nominated 
category was first introduced in 1967, and in the Commit- 
tee’s opinion has given undue preference to non-dependent 
relatives seeking to enter Canada. They have received 
from 15 to 30 points, a substantial part of the minimum of 
50 points needed to be eligible for admission, solely 
through being related to someone in Canada. Of course, 
such persons could still come to Canada, but they would 
have to be assessed on a more equal basis with independ- 
ent applicants. 


57. However, the Committee recognizes that relatives 
can help newcomers in adjusting to their new environ- 
ment. It therefore proposes that the five points now avail- 
able to an independent immigrant having a relative in 
Canada be doubled to ten if that relative is a Canadian 
citizen. It also recommends that the categories of relatives 
admissible within the sponsored class be slightly extended. 


58. At present, Canadians and landed immigrants may 
sponsor parents over the age of 60. The basis for this age 
specification is that such parents usually can be regarded 
as dependents, not likely to enter the labour force. The 
Committee suggests a modest extension of this category. 
Canadian citizens (but not landed immigrants) over the 
age of 21 should be able to sponsor parents of any age. 
While some parents undoubtedly would be young enough 
to enter the work force and therefore not be dependent, 
there should be a possibility of reuniting any such close 
relatives desirous of being together. The Committee recom- 
mends that this right be limited to Canadian citizens to 
avoid the possible abuse whereby one of the elder children 
of a large family could come to Canada and immediately 
sponsor his parents, who on their arrival could immediate- 
ly sponsor their other children under the age of 21. 


Independent immigrants 


59. The Committee recommends that the point system be 
maintained for evaluating all independent immigrants. 
The system has shown itself to be generally objective and 
fair, and ensures that prospective immigrants are assessed 
according to their ability to integrate socially and 
economically. 


60. The Committee recommends a number of modifica- 
tions to the allocation of points within the system. How- 
ever, it has not attempted to work out a comprehensive 
new point system, believing that this is better done by the 
Department of Manpower and Immigration when they pre- 
pare the new Act and regulations. There is no reason why 
the points available necessarily should equal 100 or the 
minimum number of points needed for entry necessarily 
should be 50, as is now the case. The Committee’s com- 
ments are intended rather to indicate the specific objec- 
tives which it thinks the point system should be designed 
to meet and to suggest a relative order of magnitude. 


(a) Education and training 


61. The Committee considers that 20 points for education 
and training—one point for each year of study—places too 
much emphasis on educational qualifications. The Chair- 
man of the Economic Council of Canada advised that 
“between 1961 and 1971 the general level of schooling of the 
labour force in Canada increased by more than one year on 
the average”, from which he concluded that “we may need 
fewer skilled people in the future” (15:18). Moreover, the 
Committee gained the impression that the present alloca- 
tion of points favours the wealthy and well-educated. It 
also learned that the ten points now allocated for “occupa- 
tional skill” include an educational component so that 
there is a degree of double scoring. 


62. For these reasons the Committee favours a reduction 
from 20 to 12 points for education, one point for each year 
of successful study. This would continue to give an advan- 
tage to applicants who had completed secondary schooling. 
The qualifications of persons with higher education could 
still be recognized under “occupational skill.” But this 
proposed reduction would diminish the amount of the 
advantage now available to those with much formal educa- 
tion, but little practical experience, while assisting those 
with more modest educational qualifications and a highly 
desirable set of skills. 


63. The Committee further advises that adequate meas- 
urement of educational achievement for the purpose of 
allocation of points can be assured only by ascertaining the 
equivalence between certificates and degrees received in 
Canada and the sending countries. Furthermore, because 
the present appraisal of education is not sensitive to 
qualitative differences, newcomers on arrival in Canada 
are frequently faced with difficulty in finding employment 
in their occupations or professions. Accordingly, consulta- 
tion should be undertaken with a view to establishing 
Canadian equivalencies for foreign education and training. 
Immigration Officers abroad would then be _ better 
equipped to assess applicants realistically in this respect, 
and to advise them about the differences between educa- 
tional and professional standards and requirements. A 
newcomer could then expect to enter the work force witha 
minimum of frustration and delay; and applicants from 
different parts of the world would receive more equitable 
treatment. 


(b) Occupational skill 


64. The Committee considers that practical experience in 
an occupation is very often no less important than formal 
educational and training qualifications. Under the present 
system an applicant receives up to 10 points for what is 
called “occupational skill”—the number of points allotted 
is calculated on a complex grid involving differing weights 
for the number of years of training needed to practice the 
profession or trade and the intrinsic skill required. The 
Immigration Officer may vary the total given on this 
criterion by one point above or below a prescribed norm 


depending on whether or not he considers the applicant 
has mastered the skills. 


65. Because, for example, a welder with five years experi- 
ence should be more capable than one just completing 
trade school, the Committee proposes that additional 
points—up to eight—be available for the assessment of 
experience and personal competence. Points allocated 
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should depend on the number of years of practical experi- 
ence and, if feasible, on the demonstrated quality of an 
applicant’s competence. This means that the 10 points pres- 
ently available for assessing the training and skill required 
in an occupation would be retained; but instead of allowing 
only one point to measure an individual’s competence, 
eight points would be available to measure competence 
plus experience where that experience contributes to 
greater competence. 
(c) Age 

66. Demographic projections indicate a steady trend 
toward an aging Canadian population with increasing de- 
pendency ratios. Also, it is usually easier for younger 
people to adapt to a new country and find suitable employ- 
ment. For both reasons the point system should continue to 
favour young applicants, and therefore the Committee 
recommends no change in the present practice of awarding 
points on this criterion. 

(d) Language 

67. The allocation of five points for competence in one or 
the other of Canada’s official languages should be main- 
tained. The ability to speak one of the official languages of 
Canada enables the newcomers to integrate more readily 
and successfully, and to enjoy greater occupational and 
social mobility. 


68. The allocation of 10 points for an applicant speaking 
both official languages should be maintained, reinforcing 
the fact that Canada is a bilingual country. 


(e) Relative in Canada 


69. To compensate for its proposal to drop the nominated 
class, the Committee recommends that prospective immi- 
grants who have a relative of a certain degree of kinship in 
Canada be given 10 points if the relative is a Canadian 
citizen, and five points if the relative is a landed immi- 
grant. Relatives are usually helpful to new immigrants and 
support them both emotionally and materially in their 
initial period of settlement and integration into an 
unfamiliar culture. The additional five points given if the 
relative is a Canadian citizen recognizes that immigrants 
who have acquired Canadian citizenship have generally 
lived longer in Canada and can be more helpful to the new 
immigrant. 


70. The Committee would allot five or 10 points (as the 
case may be) to an applicant with any of the following 
relatives in Canada: a son or daughter, a brother or sister, a 
parent or grandparent, a niece or nephew, an uncle or aunt, 
or a grandson or granddaughter. 

(f) Occupational demand 


71. The vast majority of independent immigrants, even 
those with a relative in Canada, come to this country to 
work and to improve their standard of living. Unless an 
immigrant has a reasonable chance of finding employment 
related to his training or abilities, neither he nor Canadi- 
ans benefit from his settlement in Canada. In the Commit- 
tee’s judgment it is therefore essential that selection cri- 
teria reflect Canada’s manpower needs. To that end, the 
Committee carefully studied the three criteria directly 
related to employment for which points are allocated. 


72. It did not feel any change was needed in the points 
awarded for occupational demand. A very broad range of 


job classifications are rated from zero to 15 according to 
the national demand for the skills involved; this rating is 
based on the Job Vacancy Survey conducted by Statistics 
Canada. The figures are adjusted monthly and printed in 
the Department’s occupational demand rating guide. The 
Committee considers that the Department’s calculations 
might be somewhat improved if the statistical base could 
be extended to include other information on job vacancies, 
perhaps from provincial or private employment agency 
sources. But otherwise it believes this criterion is an 
important indicator of the employment picture in Canada. 


73. Several members of the Committee were troubled by 
the implications of the fact that the occupational demand 
rating guide is available only to departmental officials; a 
number of persons are qualified in more than one occupa- 
tion and might not be assessed to their best advantage if 
they are unaware of the varying needs for their different 
skills. Much of this information reaches the public domain 
anyway by the immigration grapevine, but often in garbled 
form. These members felt that because the occupational 
demand rating is derived from public data, it should there- 
fore be made available to prospective immigrants. 


74. Against this position it was argued that this practice 
would be open to abuse. Training schools which make a 
business of recruiting persons seeking to immigrate might 
offer diplomas in whichever occupations were allocated 
the highest points, or applicants might misrepresent their 
qualifications to score higher. The need to verify such 
qualifications would greatly increase the work load at 
immigration posts. These latter arguments persuaded a 
narrow majority of members of the Committee that the 
rating guide should be kept confidential. 


75. The Committee, however, was agreed that, so long as 
the rating guide was not available publicly, the prospective 
immigrant should be given a description of how the 
Canadian point system works; the application form should 
contain an invitation to report each occupation the appli- 
cant is skilled in; and the Immigration Officer at the 
interview should be under instructions to seek full infor- 
mation on the applicant’s occupational experience. 

(g) Arranged employment and designated occupation 


76. Because an arranged job is beneficial to both the 
immigrant and the employer, the Committee recommends 
that 10 points continue to be awarded to a person who has 
obtained a job before departure. To prevent abuse it is 
important that officials also continue to satisfy themselves 
that the job offer is valid, and that the prospective employ- 
er offers the prevailing salary for the position, and satis- 
factory working conditions and benefits. As an additional 
protection, the immigrant should be counselled on his 
rights before leaving for Canada and advised where to 
secure help on arrival if needed. 


77. The Committee appreciates that awarding points for 
arranged employment favours those applicants who are 
close to the Canadian job market, and/or have relatives in 
Canada who can mediate a job offer. As a technique for 
assisting the independent immigrant who has no previous 
connections with Canada and for meeting the manpower 
needs of the economy, the Committee was impressed by 
the Department’s experience with the recently introduced 
criterion of “designated occupation”. This involves taking 
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occupations in very high demand in specific localities 
which cannot be filled, and matching these fully docu- 
mented requirements (which include details of wages, 
working conditions and the like) with the qualifications of 
applicants seeking entry to Canada. While neither party is 
obligated by the arrangement, there is a high probability of 
a mutually satisfactory match. The Committee encourages 
the Department to expand and improve this practice and to 
continue to award 10 points to applicants who so qualify. 


78. The Committee further recommends that in times of 
high unemployment in Canada, it should automatically 
become mandatory that an independent immigrant have 
either an arranged job or the skills required in a desig- 
nated occupation. 


(h) Area demand 


79. Under the point system as now administered, up to 
five points are offered depending on where an applicant 
intends to settle. The precise number of points is allotted 
on the basis of employment levels in different regions of 
the country, ignoring more specific local manpower needs 
as well as the need to encourage people to settle away from 
large centres of population. 


80. Instead of giving points to immigrants for going to 
major cities like Toronto—in October, 1975, three points 
were given to any immigrant indicating Toronto as his 
destination—the Committee proposes that area demand be 
substantially modified and used experimentally to encour- 
age prospective immigrants to settle in communities where 
population growth is desired and is compatible with 
regional development plans. It would be important to work 
closely with provincial authorities to ensure that they 
agreed that immigrants were desired and jobs were avail- 
able in the designated communities, and that the services 
immigrants require would be provided. 


81. Under these circumstances, the Committee thinks a 
successful applicant should be told about the designated 
communities and given the opportunity to emigrate 
immediately (in effect, jumping any queue which might 
have formed), on condition that he were prepared to take 
an available job and commit himself to a written contract 
to remain in the designated locality for at least two years. 


82. If, during the contract period, he could not find work 
in the community, or there were other mitigating factors 
such as health needs, immigration officials could release 
him from his obligation. Otherwise, compliance with the 
contract should be encouraged by delaying the completion 
of formal landing until the immigrant has taken up 
employment in the designated locality and has reported to 
the local Canada Manpower Centre with proof he has done 
this. A person who failed to honour the terms of the 
contract in a way which indicated that he misrepresented 
his intentions when he agreed to it should be “required to 
depart” from Canada, a new procedure, less drastic than 
deportation, which is advocated later in this report. 


83. The Committee considered offering perhaps as many 
as ten points as a further inducement to an applicant 
prepared to settle in a designated community. However, it 
decided against proposing that any points be awarded for 
area demand as now proposed out of a fear that this might 
lead to the entry of marginal immigrants who might fail to 


adapt successfully when placed in communities where con- 
ditions may be particularly difficult for a variety of 
reasons. 


84. As now proposed, the only inducement offered to a 
prospective immigrant to settle in a designated community 
is the opportunity to emigrate immediately. This would be 
attractive only if a waiting list had developed. With a 
waiting list, an immigrant choosing to settle in a desig- 
nated community would do so entirely voluntarily since he 
would be admissible in any event if he were prepared to 
wait. The Committee urges that this proposal be 
approached imaginatively, and that consultation with the 
provinces be undertaken ahout the various ways of apply- 
ing the principle which the Committee wishes to pro- 
mote—that one of the goals immigration can help to serve 
is regional development. 


85. The Committee is under no illusion that its proposal 
would solve the problems of regional development or 
urban congestion. It recognizes that incentives must be 
available to attract Canadians as well as immigrants to 
areas where people are needed. However, a proposal along 
these lines could go a little way towards meeting these 
objectives, and the Committee urges that such a change be 
implemented on an experimental basis, and carefully 
monitored. 


(i) Personal assessment and discretionary authority 


86. Under the point system as now administered, an 
immigrant can gain up to 15 points for personal assess- 
ment. This is determined during an interview by the Immi- 
gration Officer following a detailed set of guidelines. In 
addition, the Officer has an overall discretionary authority 
to recommend that an applicant without sufficient points 
be admitted, or an applicant with sufficient points be 
refused, if there is reason to believe that the points award- 
ed do not accurately reflect the person’s chances of suc- 
cessfully establishing himself in Canada. Either recom- 
mendation is subject to review and final determination by 
the officer-in-charge in each immigration post. 


87. The Committee feels that there is a degree of confu- 
sion between the two procedures, and realizes that there is 
a subjective element in making a personal assessment. 
Nonetheless, the officer must make a judgment as to how 
effectively an applicant would adjust to life in Canada. So, 
while the Committee accepts the need for giving some 
points for personal assessment, it suggests that the total be 
reduced by at least one third. 


88. With regard to the overall discretionary authority, 
the Committee noted that in the vast majority of cases it 
has been used to admit persons not scoring sufficient 
points to be otherwise admissible. In 1974 the authority 
was used some 5,300 times; in about 500 cases applicants 
scoring sufficient points were rejected; in the remaining 


4,800 cases applicants without sufficient points were 
admitted. 


89. The Committee commends this practice and urges the 
Department to continue to encourage its officers to use 
their best judgment when it is a matter of admitting 
applicants showing adaptability, determination, and 
resourcefulness who might score low on education and 
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training. It also recognizes that occasionally there may be 
evidence that an applicant is either unsuitable or undesir- 
able in ways that cannot be reflected in specific and quan- 
titative criteria. 


90. The Committee believes that, in the end, it is una- 
voidable and proper that well-trained Immigration Offi- 
cers and their superiors, familiar with the social and cul- 
tural milieu of the applicants they are assessing, should be 
entrusted with a discretionary authority to make judg- 
ments that are important, but of necessity cannot be 
encompassed within the mechanical administration of the 
point system. 


Refugees 


91. No specific provision is made in the Immigration Act 
and regulations for the admission of refugees. The Minister 
of Manpower and Immigration, by means of regular 
administrative directives and special programs which are 
approved by the government to handle unusual situations, 
has acted in accordance with the United Nations Conven- 
tion Relating to the Status of Refugees (1951) and the 
subsequent Protocol (1967). He has often relaxed the terms 
of the U.N. definition. The lack of clearly stated guidelines 
led to the characterization of Canadian refugee policy by 
Freda Hawkins as “ad hoc, inconsistent, and undisclosed” 
(33:22). 


92. The Committee feels that a clear statement of refugee 
policy is necessary to guarantee fair and equitable treat- 
ment of claimants to refugee status. At the same time, any 
statutory provisions must allow for the flexibility of 
response that has been, and will be, needed to handle the 
number and particularly the variety of refugee problems 
that arise. 


93. The Committee regards the United Nations definition 
of “refugee” as too narrow and not adequate to accommo- 
date the present-day variety of circumstances and emer- 
gencies confronting citizens of many countries. One dif- 
ficulty is the stipulation that the person be outside his 
country to qualify as a refugee. Canada has eased this 
requirement to accommodate Chileans and Ugandans, but 
the Committee sees a need for firm criteria to reflect 
contemporary refugee situations in which persons must 
leave their home countries because they have been 
stripped of citizenship and denied the right to remain. The 
definition should also include persons living in their home- 
land who face persecution or punishment for political 
reasons, provided their governments allow them to leave. 


94. In brief, the definition of refugee should not be so 
broad as to undermine the humanitarian principles to 
which Canada holds, nor so narrow that government 
cannot cope within the Act with the new emergencies that 
require a fast and efficient response. 


95. The Committee studied the possibility of expanding 
the definition to include persons suffering from poverty 
and hunger as a result of natural disaster, famine, or war. 
Such a concept would be impractical since it could include 
over half the world’s present population. 


96. In fitting these conclusions into the broad policy 
proposals for an annual immigration target the Committee 


also recognizes that the number of refugees accepted from 
year to year may vary widely, depending on unpredictable 
world conditions, and on the economic situation within 
Canada. Accordingly it advises that an annual ceiling on 
the numbers of refugees permitted entry would introduce 
an unwelcome and arbitrary limit on the bounds of Cana- 
da’s humanitarianism, and recommends that refugee flows 
should normally not be included in the government’s 
annual target. 


97. Because of the increasing number and variety of 
refugee situations, the Committee agreed that ‘“well-found- 
ed fears of persecution” cannot always be easily document- 
ed. Accordingly, the Committee further recommends that 
the responsible Ministers should normally report to the 
appropriate Standing Committee of Parliament on interna- 
tional situations with refugee implications and the govern- 
ment’s response. 


98. Because refugee situations frequently require 
immediate action and the provision of safe haven with 
neither Canada nor the refugee (or claimant to refugee 
status) being sure of whether they would be willing or able 
to accept each other, the Committee carefully studied the 
recommendation of some witnesses that Canada institute a 
provisional or temporary reception program as Sweden has 
done. 


99. The Committee learned that Swedish acceptance is 
limited to 1,000 persons per year and even these few cases 
are subject to individual approval. Canada is in a position 
to grant what amounts to first asylum by means of a 
Minister’s Permit. The formal establishment of the rights 
of first asylum might cause problems in the longer term: 
while international practice permits the option of deport- 
ing an undesirable refugee, no country other than his 
country of origin may be prepared to receive him. The 
Committee therefore recommends against the establish- 
ment of a special category of first asylum. 


Prohibited Classes 


100. A person who is found to come within the prohibited 
classes of Section 5 of the Immigration Act is not admis- 
sible to Canada. The Committee received many submis- 
sions concerning the revision of this section of the Act. 


101. It examined the classes which are prohibited and 
recommends that certain subsections of Section 5, identi- 
fied below, be amended, and suggests that all subsections 
be carefully reviewed to ensure that the provisions are up 
to date. Since these prohibitions apply to anyone entering 
Canada—prospective immigrants, temporary workers, stu- 
dents, and visitors—the Act should clarify when the prohi- 
bitions apply mainly or solely to prospective immigrants 
and when they apply to everyone. 


Retardation 


102. Section 5(a)(i) prohibits the entry of “idiots, imbe- 
ciles or morons.” The London Council of Women argued 
that, “A mentally. retarded child should be permitted to 
immigrate with its parents, at any age” (37:10). The Com- 
mittee agrees that immediate members of a family should 
not be separated because one member suffers from mental 
retardation and therefore recommends that sponsored 
dependents who are mentally retarded be admissible. 
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Mental illness and epilepsy 


103. Section 5(a) (ii) and (iv) prohibit the entry of those 
who are insane or afflicted with epilepsy. An individual 
maintained that, 

“persons suffering from mental disorders should not be 
prohibited if they can lead a normal life, particularly 
victims of nervous breakdowns which are only due to 
temporary circumstances and are experienced by many 
people” (I 878). 


Because many forms of mental illness and epilepsy can 
now successfully be treated and controlled, most Commit- 
tee members agree that a person with a history of such a 
disease should be admissible providing he can lead a 
normal and useful life. A minority of the Committee would 
have eliminated mental illness and epilepsy altogether 
from the prohibited classes. 

Contagious diseases 


104. Section 5(b) excludes ‘persons afflicted with tuber- 
culosis in any form, trachoma or any contagious or infectious 
disease,” and was designed apparently to protect Canadi- 
ans from dangerous illnesses, or the burden of costly medi- 
cal treatment. The Committee agrees with several submis- 
sions that medical advances can make any such specific 
prohibitions obsolete, and therefore recommends that this 
subsection state the general principle to be observed with- 
out mentioning any specific diseases. 


Crimes of moral turpitude 


105. Section 5(d) prohibits the entry of persons who have 
been convicted of or admit having committed a crime 
involving moral turpitude. While agreeing with the princi- 
ple, the Committee believes that the term “moral turpi- 
tude” is vague and unsatisfactory. A more adequate defini- 
tion would be achieved by listing serious offences such as 
murder, rape, assault, fraud, robbery, hijacking, kidnap- 
ping, perjury and smuggling, and by providing guidelines 
by which other serious crimes could be identified. 


Homosexuals 


106. Many organizations and individuals called for the 
removal of any reference to homosexuals and homosexual- 
ity in Section 5(e). They argued that homosexual acts 
between consenting adults are no longer an offence under 
the Criminal Code, and that the new immigration law 
should reflect the fact that Canadian attitudes towards 
homosexuality have changed significantly since the last 
Act was written. Although a few members of the Commit- 
tee felt strongly that the prohibition against homosexuals 
should remain, the majority agrees that it should be 
removed. 


Prostitutes 


107. Section 5(e) also prohibits the entry of “prosti- 
tutes... or persons living on the avails of prostitution.” The 
Committee wishes to retain this prohibition, but suggests 
the term “prostitute” be changed to read “male or female 
prostitute.” 


Beggars and Vagrants 


108. Section 5(g) prohibits the entry of “professional 
beggars or vagrants.” The Committee recommends that all 


reference to “vagrants” and ‘“‘vagrancy” be removed from 
this prohibition. 


Public charges 


109. Section 5(h) prohibits the entry of those “who are 
public charges or who, in the opinion of a Special Inquiry 
Officer, are likely to become public charges.” Although some 
members of the Committee advocated the removal of this 
prohibition because they think it is vague and confers 
unacceptable discretionary powers on the Special Inquiry 
Officer, the majority favours its retention on the grounds 
that Canada’s social services should not be overtaxed. 


Chronic alcoholics 


110. Section 5(i) denies entry to persons who are “chronic 
alcoholics.” The Canadian Bar Association recommended 
that the term be defined as it is in Section 4(1) (b) of the 
Canada Divorce Act. The Committee agrees, and thinks the 
definition should read as follows: “A person who is grossly 
addicted to alcohol and cannot reasonably be expected to be 
rehabilitated within a reasonably foreseeable period.” 


Drug addicts 


111. Section 5(j) prohibits the entry of persons addicted 
to a narcotic within the meaning of the Narcotic Control 
Act, but barbiturates, amphetamines and hallucinogens are 
not included in this definition. The Committee recom- 
mends that this section be redrafted to take account of the 
latest developments in the field of drugs, and in particular 
to comprehend drugs that are addictive although they may 
not be narcotics. 


Subversives 


112. Subsections 5(1) to (r) of the Immigration Act pro- 
hibit the entry of subversives. The Committee believes 
there is a need for careful definition so as not to exclude 
law-abiding advocates of extreme views, and with this in 
mind commends the definition of subversive activity found 
in the Official Secrets Act which reads as follows: 

(a) Espionage or sabotage; 

(b) foreign intelligence activities directed toward 
gathering intelligence information relating to Canada; 
(c) activities directed toward accomplishing govern- 
mental change within Canada or elsewhere by force or 
violence or any criminal means; 

(d) activities by a foreign power directed toward 
actual or potential attack or other hostile acts against 
Canada; or 

(e) activities of a foreign terrorist group directed 
toward the commission of terrorist acts in or against 
Canada. 


The Committee suggests that international terrorism be 
added to this list. 


Non-bona fide immigrants or non-immigrants 


113. Section 5(p) prohibits the entry of “persons who are 
not, in the opinion of a Special Inquiry Officer, bona fide 
immigrants or non-immigrants.” The Canadian Bar Asso- 
ciation suggested that the section “should be either deleted 
im its entirety or amended so that it provides guidelines or 
criteria to be followed by Special Inquiry Officers as to the 
meaning of ‘bona fide” (067). The Committee recommends 
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that the prohibition be retained, but that clear guidelines 
be followed by Special Inquiry Officers in applying it. 


Controls and Enforcement 
Entry and exit controls 


114. The Committee was impressed by the need to 
improve control over the entry into and stay in Canada of 
persons who come as visitors with the intention of residing 
and working illegally. The magnitude of the problem is 
unknown, but many Canadians expressed a fear that “ille- 
gal immigration” is out of control. It seems clear that this 
fear can foster negative attitudes towards immigrants in 
general. Moreover, the plight of many illegal aliens is a 
matter of concern as they are vulnerable to varied forms of 
intimidation, exploitation, and blackmail. 


115. The Committee considered the present system for 
screening out non-bona fide visitors at ports of entry. A 
person suspected on certain specified grounds of intending 
not just to visit Canada but to remain can be refused entry. 
This can cause not only embarrassement, but genuine 
hardship to individuals who have come long distances on 
the understanding that all that is needed to get into 
Canada is a return ticket. Some bona fide visitors may be 
refused entry for lack of the means to make their case. 
Others may eventually emerge from the Special Inquiry 
procedure free to visit Canada—the Committee was 
informed that this is true of some 30 per cent of the cases 
that go to Special Inquiry—but their stay will be marred 
by their unpleasant experience at the port of entry. On the 
other hand, there can be no doubt that many “illegals” get 
through and disappear without any record of their entry. 


116. For these reasons the Committee weighed the pros 
and cons of implementing a comprehensive visitor visa 
system, excluding only United States citizens, 30 million of 
whom visit each year, from the requirement of obtaining a 
time-limited visitor visa before seeking to enter Canada. 
Prospective visitors would then be accurately informed of 
Canada’s regulations before undertaking a journey and 
would have the minimum necessary documentation, thus 
avoiding futile travel. Inspection at ports of entry would 
be facilitated. However, it is questionable whether officers 
abroad could better judge visitors’ intentions even though 
they would be working under less pressure than port of 
entry officers in Canada. And the financial and staff 
implications of setting up systems and maintaining suffi- 
cient officers abroad are considerable. Again, unless a 
visitor visa system were coupled with an exit monitoring 
system there would be no way of knowing whether visitors 
had left Canada. 


117. Consequently, the Committee has reservations 
about the efficacy and practicability of a visitor visa 
system and recommends that consideration be given first 
to the establishment of a combined entry and exit card 
system. If, after careful monitoring, it proved ineffective, a 
visitor visa system should be reconsidered. 


118. With an entry and exit card system everyone enter- 
ing Canada except Canadian citizens and landed immi- 
grants, and American citizens, would be required to com- 
plete a card in duplicate stating name, passport number, 
country of citizenship, and intended place of sojourn in 
Canada. The Immigration Officer would check the card 


against the passport for authenticity, accuracy, and legibil- 
ity, and date-stamp and code or number the card and its 
duplicate. The duplicate (possibly secured to the passport 
for safekeeping) would be surrendered to the Immigration 
Officer on departure. A computerized match would then 
indicate which visitors had, and which had not, departed. 
This procedure would give only a first lead as to where to 
look for people suspected of having failed to depart, but it 
would indicate whom to start looking for, and would for 
the first time provide some firm evidence of the dimen- 
sions of illegal immigration. Knowing that authorities had 
such records would itself discourage some visitors from 
overstaying. 


119. A limited experiment with entry and exit cards was 
undertaken in Canada a few years ago, and was subse- 
quently dropped. However, the system introduced at that 
time involved no inspection on departure and departing 
visitors were simply invited to drop their forms in a box. 
The Committee does not regard this as an adequate test of 
the system it has in mind. 


120. For this system to be effective, Immigration Officers 
would have to be able to satisfy themselves that persons 
claiming to be Canadian residents or American citizens on 
entering or leaving Canada were telling the truth. This 
could be accomplished easily and efficiently by having 
such persons show their passports; however, alternative 
forms of identification should be considered acceptable for 
the 70 million Canadians and Americans travelling be- 
tween the United States and Canada where passports have 
traditionally not been required. 


121. Visitors would continue to be screened at ports of 
entry. The examination process would scarcely be speeded 
up, although officers on the primary inspection line would 
feel under less pressure in the knowledge that the entry 
and exit control card system were in effect. In this connec- 
tion the Committee wishes strongly to recommend the 
establishment of separate inspection lines at international 
airports, one for Canadian residents and others for visitors 
and new immigrants. This would speed up the examination 
process for returning Canadians who in this day of giant 
aircraft may often be subjected to delays. If this small step 
were taken it would be possible to place trained Immigra- 
tion Officers on the primary inspection line for visitors 
and immigrants, where their experience would be valuable. 


122. The proposed entry-exit monitoring system would 
require additional personnel at ports of exit to check pass- 
ports and collect exit cards, and inland to process the 
cards, but these costs would certainly be less than those 
involved in a visitor visa system requiring substantial 
personnel abroad. 


123. The Committee recommends that an entry-exit 
monitoring system be complemented by more thorough 
follow-up, control, and enforcement procedures within 
Canada with respect to people suspected of remaining 
illegally. To facilitate this a number of specific steps 
should be taken: 

—Employers should be required to make reasonable 
inquiries to establish that employees have a right to 
work in Canada, and be liable to prosecution for 
employing anyone who is not a Canadian, not a landed 
immigrant, or not in possession of a valid work permit. 
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—Visitors should not be permitted to change their 
status to landed immigrant, student, or worker from 
within Canada. (Exceptional cases should be handled 
by Minister’s Permit.) 

—Attempts should be made to develop additional 
methods to detect and take action against marriages of 
convenience by which persons fraudulently acquire 
the right to become Canadian residents. 

—Landed immigrants who leave Canada for an appre- 
ciable period of time should be required to apply for a 
prima facie grant of re-entry from a Canadian Immi- 
gration Officer in the country of sojourn. The Officer 
would determine whether or not the absence was of a 
temporary nature with an intent of returning to 
Canada. At present the port of entry officer is required 
to make a hasty decision on these matters. 

—Persons in Canada other than Canadian citizens 
who counsel, aid, or abet others to enter or remain in 
Canada illegally should be liable to deportation. 


Special Inquiry, appeal and deportation procedures 


124. Special inquiry, appeal and deportation procedures 
comprise some of the mechanisms for controlling in an 
equitable way the entry into or stay in Canada of persons 
who have no lawful right to be here, or who are undesir- 
ables. In addition to submissions from lawyers, civil liber- 
ties groups, and other interested parties, the Committee 
received testimony from the Chairman of the Immigration 
Appeal Board and Immigration officials, and visited ports 
of entry and Canada Manpower and Immigration Centres 
to observe procedures at first hand. 


125. While the Committee does not wish to recommend 
any fundamental changes in the present system, it has two 
underlying concerns. First, whether individual justice is 
best served by a more rigorously legalistic adversary 
system with precise rules of procedure, of evidence, and of 
precedence, or by a less formal, more direct attempt to 
discover and respond appropriately to the facts as each 
case warrants. Second, courts and legal procedures in gen- 
eral are designed to protect rights, not to grant privileges. 
Immigration per se is, in this sense, a privilege, extended 
by the Parliament of Canada. The judiciary, or other 
independent bodies, should not, as far as possible, become 
involved in the selection of immigrants, although the cur- 
rent rights of review by the courts should be preserved. 
Also, the Committee wanted to ensure that procedures in 
Canada were not of a nature to encourage people to avoid 
applying for landed immigrant status abroad. It must not 
be made easier for would-be immigrants to achieve their 
objectives simply by arriving in Canada as visitors, and 
then taking their chances. 


126. The Committee noted that many submissions recom- 
mended safeguards that are already in effect: at Special 
Inquiries the subject is now informed of his right to retain 
counsel; he has a right to the services of interpreters at no 
charge and to witnesses if necessary; he is read the report 
of charges against him, and is told of the purpose and 
possible consequences of the inquiry. The Committee 
rejects the suggestion that Special Inquiry Officers be 
appointees independent of the Department of Manpower 
and Immigration. It further reeommends no change in the 
practice that where the inquiry concerns a person seeking 
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to enter Canada, the onus of proof of admissibility lies 
upon that person, while where it concerns a person already 
within Canada, the onus of proof that the person is subject 
to deportation lies on the Minister. It agrees with the 
Canadian Bar Association (and with actual departmental 
practice) that “There should be no ‘further examination’ (by 
a Special Inquiry Officer) leading to deportation without a 
formal Special Inquiry hearing” (067). 


127. The Committee was told that the powers of search, 
arrest, detention, and interim release provided for by the 
Immigration Act are exercised in a manner that adheres 
very closely to the provisions of the Criminal Code and the 
Bail Reform Act. The Committee concurs with the Canadi- 
an Civil Liberties Association that “it reveals no disrespect 
to insist that Ministerial assurances are no substitute for 
legislative safeguards” and recommends that the same safe- 
guards that exist in the Criminal Code and Bail Reform 
Act be applied to the prehearing detention of “immigration 
suspects” who have been admitted to Canada and/or have 
filed appeals (34.42). At the same time, the Committee 
recommends the assignment of additional immigration 
staff to investigative and enforcement duties, and the 
provision of more adequate communications equipment, 
facilities, and R.C.M.P. support at Canada-United States 
border crossing points. 


128. The Immigration Appeal Board at present is empow- 
ered to hear appeals from refusals of sponsorship applica- 
tions made by Canadian citizens, and from orders of depor- 
tation in respect of landed immigrants, persons in 
possession of valid Canadian visas issued outside Canada, 
persons who have claimed refugee status and whose appeal 
has been allowed to proceed by the Board, and persons who 
have claimed Canadian citizenship and whose appeal has 
been allowed to proceed by the Board. On appeals from 
orders of deportation, the Board must first consider the 
legality of the deportation order; if the order is found to be 
in accordance with the law, the Board may then consider 
evidence that the person should nonetheless be allowed to 
stay in Canada for humanitarian or compassionate reasons. 


129. The committee gave careful consideration to the 
arguments of the Chairman of the Immigration Appeal 
Board, made in testimony before the Committee, that all 
aliens should be given a right to apply for leave to appeal 
to the Board from a deportation or related order on ques- 
tions of law, fact, or mixed fact and law, together with a 
right to claim special humanitarian or compassionate 
relief. It is the Board’s exceptional power to grant special 
relief, to modify the laws of Parliament where the law 
would be unjustly harsh on individual cases, that the 
Board Chairman sees as the real raison d’étre of the Board 
and as the justification for extending access to the Board 
to all persons ordered deported. A minority of the Commit- 
tee favoured the recommendation of the Immigration 
Appeal Board. They believed that justice requires that a 
person ordered deported by an official of the Department 
should have a right to seek judicial review of this decision. 
They also thought that the experience of the Board should 
be recognized and its judgment be accepted on the princi- 
ple of extending the right to appeal as proposed and on the 


practicability of the proposal—that it would not cause 
undue delays. 
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130. Most members of the Committee rejected the Appeal 
Board’s recommendation for a number of reasons. It was 
felt that the Board’s unique jurisdiction to modify the laws 
of Parliament should not be extended to visitors without 
visas who are ordered deported. Even granting only the 
right to seek leave to appeal would require a process of 
filing an application, production of the record of the Spe- 
cial Inquiry, written submissions from both parties, and 
consideration of these by the Board. This process, it was 
feared, would be unavoidably time-consuming, costly (not 
just in terms of the Board’s time, but also because the 
subject would have to be detained and accommodated at 
public expense in the interim), create a backlog, and be 
largely unwarranted because Special Inquiries are judged 
to be satisfactory to these purposes. Here, specifically, 
Committee members did not want to create a situation 
where a person had more chance of gaining immigrant 
status by evading the selection process than by going 
through it. Moreover, the Committee’s decision to recom- 
mend that students seeking to study in Canada should be 
required to apply for a visa abroad would somewhat 
extend the range of the Appeal Board’s present jurisdic- 
tion. Should a future decision be taken to adopt a system of 


visitor visas, the Board’s jurisdiction as now provided for ° 


would actually become larger than the limited extension it 
is now seeking. 


131. The Committee agrees with the Canadian Civil 
Liberties Association that it is both unnecessary and 
unfair that a deportation order serve the goal of extradi- 
tion: unnecessary because a country which wants someone 
extradited from Canada can request it; and unfair because 
extradition guarantees the safeguards of a criminal trial 
while deportation does not. Therefore, the Committee 
recommends that a person to be deported have the right to 
choose the country to which he wants to be deported, if 
that country is prepared to receive him (34:43). 


132. Deportation carries with it a stigma and the conse- 
quence that, once deported, a person can legally re-enter 
Canada only by obtaining a Minister’s Permit. The Com- 
mittee found cogent the arguments of the Canadian Bar 
Association and the British Columbia and Canadian Civil 
Liberties Associations that there should be an additional, 
less drastic mechanism for removing people from Canada 
(067, 047, 34:48-9 respectively). It is unfair that a person 
having a right to a hearing of his case before a Special 
Inquiry Officer should forego it, in favour of departing 
voluntarily simply because the only possible outcome, if 
his suspected inadmissibility is confirmed, is the harsh one 
of deportation. The Committee therefore recommends the 
introduction of a “required to depart” procedure, to be 
used in cases of minor breaches of the Immigration Act or 
regulations. 


133. A “required to depart” order should carry with it the 
same provisions for Special Inquiry and appeal as a depor- 
tation order now does. The rejection of an appeal of a 
“required to depart” order should be final. Anyone who 
fails to obey a “required to depart” order which is not 
subject to appeal or which has been upheld on appeal 
should be subject to deportation without further appeal. 


134. The Committee considered suggestions that there be 
various additions to or deletions from the grounds for 


deportation of persons who are not Canadian citizens. As 
previously mentioned, it recommends the addition of per- 
sons in Canada who counsel, aid, or abet others to come 
into or remain in Canada illegally. It rejected additions 
which would be unjustifiably harsh or discriminatory 
against landed immigrants or which would compromise 
guaranteed freedoms; for example, immigrants who go on 
welfare or apply for unemployment insurance within 10 
years of arrival, or immigrants who are politically radical. 
It agreed with suggestions for two deletions: homosexuals, 
for reasons outlined in the foregoing discussion of prohib- 
ited classes; and persons who have been admitted to hospi- 
tal for treatment of mental diseases, since the threat of 
deportation has made immigrants fearful of using mental 
health services. Furthermore, the present provision that 
any inmate of a penitentiary, reformatory or jail may be 
subject to deportation should be modified to provide that a 
landed immigrant is liable for deportation only if he has 
been convicted of an offence which comes under the class 
of crimes which would have prohibited his entry into the 
country, as previously recommended. 


135. The Immigration Act provides that Canadian domic- 
ile is acquired by a person having his place of residence in 
Canada for five years after having been admitted as a 
landed immigrant. The significance of domicile is related 
to deportation. Landed immigrants without domicile are 
liable to deportation on a number of grounds, including 
commission of criminal offences and gaining initial entry 
illegally or fraudulently. Landed immigrants with domic- 
ile are not and, of course, landed immigrants who have 
requested and have been granted Canadian citizenship are 
not. While not wishing to see eligible immigrants request 
Canadian citizenship simply to protect themselves against 
possible deportation, the Committee is unaware of any 
valid reason for retaining the concept of Canadian domic- 
ile and believes that it is reasonable to offer inducements 
to encourage landed immigrants to acquire citizenship. It 
feels that landed immigrants should have certain rights to 
remain in Canada, including the protection from deporta- 
tion provided by the powers of the Immigration Appeal 
Board to grant special relief for humanitarian reasons. But 
these rights should not be inalienable as they are for 
Canadian citizens. It therefore recommends that the con- 
cept of domicile be deleted from the Immigration Act. 


Temporary Workers 


136. In Canada, employment visas (usually called ‘work 
permits”) can be issued to persons who wish to work in 
Canada on a temporary basis at jobs for which Canadians 
or landed immigrants with the necessary skills are una- 
vailable for the time required. The employment visa 
system is designed at the same time to preserve job oppor- 
tunities for Canadian citizens and landed immigrants and 
to meet employers’ needs for temporary labour which 
cannot otherwise be filled. Included in the 87,341 work 
permits issued in 1974 were many different categories of 
workers—managerial, supervisory, and technical staff on 
training cycles in international corporations; entertainers; 
seasonal agricultural and factory workers; domestics; 
working “visitors” who secured many sorts of casual 
employment; and others. 


137. The Committee was impressed with a number of 
submissions which expressed concern that certain catego- 
ries of temporary workers can be exploited by being rele- 
gated to unattractive jobs, receiving low wages, working 
under poor conditions, and being ineligible for social ben- 
efits. Witnesses also stated that temporary workers can 
suffer psychologically from being isolated from their fami- 
lies, perhaps unable to speak the language or understand 
their rights, and from disillusionment on having to return 
to economic hardship after becoming acquainted with 
standards of living in Canada. 


138. On the other hand, the Committee noted that protec- 
tions and safeguards have been instituted in an attempt to 
ensure that wages and working conditions are at least of a 
standard deemed adequate for Canadians. Moreover, as a 
study commissioned by the Law Reform Commission of 
Canada observed, foreign workers are under no coercion to 
come to Canada and they are usually satisfied with the 
arrangement because Canadian wage levels are attractive 
to them (0240). The Committee recognizes that even 
during periods of high unemployment in Canada, there 
will continue to be a need for temporary and particularly 
seasonal workers in Canada. It therefore concerned itself 
with trying to identify where the problems lie. 


139. Twelve per cent of temporary workers now come to 
Canada on special programs worked out with their govern- 
ments. Jamaica and Mexico are the principal countries 
involved, and from contacts which Committee members 
have had with these governments it would seem that these 
arrangements are satisfactory to them. 


140. Apart from a few hotel workers, most are seasonal 
agricultural workers who return to their families and do 
not expect to settle in Canada. Since they come forward 
under an inter-governmental agreement, the terms of work 
and remuneration are specified in detail, enforcement is 
more comprehensive than Canadian migrant workers 
enjoy, and the worker has recourse to the assistance of 
authorities of his country in Canada if his contract is not 
fully honoured. The Committee believes that these 
arrangements under which temporary workers come to 
Canada are satisfactory. 


141. Some criticism expressed in testimony seemed to be 
based on the incorrect assumption that Canada has a 
“guest worker” program similar to those in a number of 
countries in Western Europe. While there may be cases in 
which several extensions to a work permit are granted, the 
Committee understands that most temporary workers stay 
for fewer than 200 days and that in 1974 over a third were 
in Canada fewer than 90 days. The situation with “guest 
workers” is quite different, and the Committee strongly 
Opposes any movement in that direction in Canada. In this 
connection some witnesses, including the Canadian 
Labour Congress, advocated full Canadian compliance 
with the terms of I.L.0. Convention 97.* The Committee 
does not disagree, but notes that the Convention is really 
intended to protect ‘guest workers” who work ina country 
other than their country of citizenship on a regular and 
* A Convention concerning migration for employment which came into 


force in January 1952 and provides protection for migratory, but not for 
temporary, workers. 
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long-term basis. The Convention is not designed to protect 
temporary workers, but the relevant provisions should be 
observed where practicable. 


142. A serious complaint was made that Canadian 
employers have sometimes misrepresented workers’ pros- 
pects when recruiting them. The Committee was given 
details of the unfortunate plight of textile workers from 
Colombia, some of whom gave up regular jobs to come to 
work in a mill at Louiseville, Quebec. The market for the 
company’s products declined, and after a relatively short 
stay in Canada, the workers were released. The Committee 
believes this situation illustrates the danger of bringing 
workers on temporary work permits to fill positions which 
are not genuinely temporary and which should be filled by 
Canadians or landed immigrants. The Department of Man- 
power and Immigration must insist that work permits are 
issued only for genuinely temporary needs. 


143. There is a corollary to this position. Where a persist- 
ent need for labour arises which Canadians are demonstr- 
ably not willing to fill in a specific locality, it should be 
possible, in conjunction with the provincial authorities, to 
identify the need, allot points for designated occupations, 
and find immigrants abroad willing to do the work— 
providing that the wage offered is comparable to that paid 
for the same job in similar communities in Canada. 


144. A suggestion was made by the Canadian Civil Liber- 
ties Association that a temporary worker who loses his job 
should have a period of grace to enable him to arrange his 
affairs before being required to depart, or to find another 
job acceptable to Manpower officials (34:40). The Commit- 
tee agreed courtesy requires that a temporary worker 
should have a reasonable time to arrange an orderly depar- 
ture. But it was felt that, while a seasonal worker should 
be able to take a similar alternative seasonal job in the 
same locality with the approval of Manpower authorities, 
it would be inconsistent with the concept of a temporary 
work permit to allow a person to seek alternative employ- 
ment as a means of extending his stay. 


145. The Committee concluded that when filling labour 
needs for which no Canadians are available, or which 
Canadians are demonstrably not willing to meet, either 
now or in the reasonably foreseeable future, the emphasis 
should always be placed on immigration. It recommends 
that: 

—foreign workers be recruited only for jobs that are 
genuinely temporary in nature, either because of the 
nature of the work or because Canadians being trained 
for the job are not ready; 

~——temporary workers be issued distinctive social secu- 
rity cards; 

extensions to work permits be granted only in 
exceptional circumstances; 

more regular and thorough inspection and enforce- 
ment of wages and working conditions be carried out 
in areas under the federal government’s jurisdiction 
and that provincial governments be encouraged to do 
the same in their jurisdictions: 

greater efforts be made to persuade provincial or 
local authorities or union locals, whichever has the 
jurisdiction, to take a more generous approach to the 
matter of trade certification and apprenticeship of 
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immigrants» and so lessen the need for temporary 
workers; 


—an advisory board be appointed, representing the 
federal government and all provinces in which foreign 
workers are employed, to protect the rights of those 
workers; 

—temporary workers not be obliged to pay unemploy- 
ment insurance premiums because they are not eligible 
to collect benefits. 


146. With regard to visitors the Committee agreed with 
the sentiment expressed by a study for the Law Reform 
Commission that “visitors should visit, not work” (0240) and 
recommends that no one be permitted to apply for work 
permits from within Canada. This would discourage visi- 
tors coming in the hope of finding work and staying. 


147. The Committee found that the “waiver list” of 
categories of foreign workers who are permitted to accept 
jobs whether or not there are Canadian citizens or landed 
immigrants available is in need of revision. Specifically, it 
recommends that primary and secondary school teachers 
be removed from the list, and that the other categories be 
examined to ensure that the list continues to serve the 
purpose for which it was designed. It also supports the 
Government’s stated intention to remove the special 
income tax exemption clauses for teachers when 
re-negotiating tax treaties with the countries now covered 
by such provisions. 


148. It was brought to the Committee’s attention that 
many temporary workers, while in Canada, gain experi- 
ence and a familiarity with Canadian society which could 
make them particularly adaptable and attractive as immi- 
grants. For those temporary workers who desire to become 
landed immigrants the Committee recommends that when 
being evaluated abroad their past success in Canada be 
given recognition in points assigned for ‘personal assess- 
ment.” However it is opposed to allowing temporary work- 
ers to apply for landed immigrant status while in Canada. 


Foreign Students 


149. The Committee agrees that Canada should continue 
to welcome foreign students. It endorses the opinion of the 
National Union of Students that “The diversity of back- 
grounds which (foreign students) bring to Canadian universi- 
ties enriches the cultural milieu” (0110). Study in Canada is 
consistent with Canada’s endorsement of policies of free 
movement of people and ideas, and enables us to share our 
specialized skills. And the Committee recognizes that 
Canadian students studying abroad outnumber foreign 
students studying here. It feels that study in Canada 
enables young people to learn about and develop positive 
impressions of Canada. 


150. If these benefits are to continue, however, the Com- 
mittee believes that energetic action is required to combat 
abuses, and to this end recommends that all students be 
required to obtain valid student visas before arriving in 
Canada. However, the Committee believes that present 
regulations should be relaxed in one particular: the visa 
should be valid for the length of the intended period of 
study in Canada, subject to an annual report to a Canada 
Immigration Centre with proof that the student has quali- 
fied for the next year’s program. 
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151. The Committee notes widespread parental and stu- 
dent anxiety that a large number of foreign students may 
be displacing some qualified Canadians from many univer- 
sities and professional schools. In fact, however, the 1974 
foreign student enrolment of roughly 32,000 represents less 
than six per cent of the more than 560,000 total student 
enrolment in full-time post-secondary education. But, sur- 
prising as it may seem, neither the federal nor provincial 
governments have foreknowledge of or control over the 
numbers of students accepted by educational institutions 
in Canada. 


152. The Committee believes that there is need for closer 
scrutiny of colleges and schools accepting foreign students 
since there is evidence that some institutions are being 
used simply as a device for gaining entry to Canada. The 
Committee also suspects that some schools are attractive 
less for the specialized training which they offer—hair- 
dressing is a case in point—than for the opportunity to 
work legally or illegally in Canada. The Committee recom- 
mends that the federal government seek the cooperation of 
the provincial governments in devising ways to prevent 
these and similar abuses. 


153. The Government of Quebec, in its submission to the 
Committee, complained that it did not know how many 
foreign students were enrolled in provincially supported 
educational institutions. A system of accreditation, com- 
bined with fuller exercise of powers which the provinces 
now have to limit the number of foreign students any 
institution can accept would better enable the provinces 
and the institutions to respond fairly to the needs of both 
domestic and foreign students. 


154. The Committee considered sympathetically the 
argument that all foreign university students, after suc- 
cessfully completing one year of study, should be permit- 
ted to compete for work on an equal basis with Canadian 
students during the session recesses. It was not easy for 
the Committee to reach a decision. Under current regula- 
tions, students are permitted to work only if a Canada 
Manpower Centre certifies that no Canadian is available 
for the job in question. The only exceptions to this rule are 
students whose jobs are integrally related to their course 
of study. 


155. Committee members recognize that foreign students 
often need work to finance their course of studies just as 
Canadians do, that Canada does not want only wealthy 
foreign students, and that it is demoralizing for a student 
to be inactive during the recess. Some Committee members 
felt that since the number of foreign students seeking 
work is small in relation to the number of Canadian 
students, granting foreign students the right to compete 
equally for work would not significantly endanger Canadi- 
an students’ opportunities and would bring other benefits. 
However, a majority of the Committee concluded that at 
times of high unemployment—when Canadian students 
experience difficulty finding jobs—the present regulations 
should be put into effect. 


156. It has been suggested that inquiries by foreign 
students about possibilities for work are normally rejected 
out of hand. The Committee urges that Canada Manpower 
Centres be directed to extend their services more positive- 
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ly and sympathetically to foreign students seeking work 
during their recesses. 


157. A foreign student appearing before the Committee 
argued that spouses of students should be admissible to 
Canada and allowed to work. The Committee appreciates 
the hardship of enforced separation in the case of married 
students, and accordingly recommends that spouses of per- 
sons on student visas be admissible and be permitted to 
work while those persons are studying in Canada. 


158. Several submissions proposed that foreign students 
should be able to apply for landed immigrant status while 
in Canada. The Committee has taken the general position 
that aliens should not be able to change their status while 
in the country, and is particularly strong in its views in 
this instance. It favours a generous approach to foreign 
study in state-supported institutions as a form of interna- 
tional assistance; this would be undermined if foreign 
students were not encouraged to return to their homelands. 
Study in Canada should be for its own sake, and not be a 
way of immigrating to Canada. 


159. A special problem was brought to the Committee’s 
attention by the National Union of Students and a South 
African student. If foreign students cannot seek landed 
immigrant status while in Canada, must they go back to 
their homeland if there has been a change of government 
and they are in danger of imprisonment or other punish- 
ment on their return? The Committee believes existing 
arrangements or proposals discussed in this Report in the 
section on refugees are adequate to deal with this problem. 
It calls attention to the fact that Section 15 of the Immigra- 
tion Appeal Board Act enables holders of a student visa to 
appeal any deportation order on just such grounds. 


Services for Immigrants 


160. During its hearings the Committee received consid- 
erable testimony concerning immigrant services and the 
inadequacy of present arrangements. Most of the services 
required by immigrants fall within the jurisdiction of the 
provinces and cities or are provided by voluntary agencies. 
However, the Committee agrees in part with an Italian 
immigrant living in Montreal who said: “If Canada decides 
to accept immigrants, it is Canada’s moral obligation to see to 
their needs and to make sure they do not fall into isolation or 
become alienated” (16:49). 


161. Because so few services for immigrants are the 
direct responsibility of the federal government, and will in 
any event not be provided for in the new Immigration Act, 
the Committee dealt rather briefly with this subject. It 
does not wish to imply however, that the problems are not 
serious and in need of urgent attention. 


162. Fortunately many problems requiring counselling 
and settlement assistance have been handled by the mem- 
bers of ethnic communities already established in Canada, 
and private and public agencies have striven to meet many 
new needs. But there are serious problems of coordination. 
As the Jewish Immigrant Aid Services said: “the system 
which we have is basically a fragmented system,... a policy 
has to be evaluated in terms of closer contact between govern- 
ment departments and the voluntary agencies in serving the 
immigrants” (33:45). The Committee urges the Department 
of Manpower and Immigration to give increased attention 


to the planning, development, and coordination of immi- 
grant services and proposes that the federal government 
organize tri-level consultations with the appropriate pro- 
vincial and municipal authorities, using as a model recent 
tripartite meetings on urban problems. 


163. The immigrant’s first contact with Canada is nor- 
mally made in the immigration office abroad. Many sub- 
missions dealt with the problem prospective immigrants 
experience in securing adequate and accurate information. 
While some witnesses proposed a variety of pre-arrival 
services from language training to orientation, the Com- 
mittee believes that all that is essential is good and accu- 
rate information and counselling to ensure that an appli- 
cant is making an informed decision to immigrate to 
Canada. Other preparation is of dubious value since only 
the very exceptional individual will retain information 
until he is face-to-face with the need for it. 


164. The Committee did not have an opportunity to 
witness counselling abroad, but some members have 
observed post-arrival counselling procedures at Canada 
Immigration Centres. The Settlement Branch is directed 
mainly to helping the family breadwinner find a job and 
includes language training, rental assistance and small 
loans where needed. These particular services appear to be 
well organized and effective, at least in the larger centres. 


165. Some immigrants and their families need additional 
services to adjust to life in Canada and to participate fully 
at work and in the community. Adequate and consistent 
funding is crucial for the success of immigrant settlement 
and service agencies. While the federal government brings 
immigrants to Canada, jurisdiction over immigration is 
shared with the provinces, who also benefit from the tal- 
ents and skills of newcomers. Many witnesses involved in 
immigrant service organizations advocated federal govern- 
ment funding of private reception, settlement, and social 
service programs and agencies. The YWCA of Metro 
Toronto said, “/Funding is needed] particularly to help coor- 
dinate the activities of teachers, public health nurses, man- 
power centres and all other groups who help immigrants but 
who work in isolation from each other and are not aware of 
the services needed and available to their clients” (0114). The 
Committee advises that the federal government should 
review and expand its programs for support of voluntary 
agencies. 


166. Three areas of services to immigrants were identi- 
fied by the Committee as warranting special concern. 


—As the Toronto School Board, the Board with the 
largest number of immigrant children, observed, 40 per 
cent of all immigrants are children, many of them 
accustomed to different cultures and languages than 
those found in Canada. There are already some shared- 
cost language programs for adults. In view of the 
special needs of many immigrant children, the Com- 
mittee supports the principle of a federal contribution 
to the extra cost of educating immigrant children who 
require special training in English or French or other 
catch-up programs, providing these funds are clearly 
earmarked for the school systems. 

—Attention was also directed to the particular plight 
of immigrant women, and especially wives and moth- 
ers. When they are not in the work force they have 
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little opportunity to learn the language and make 
personal contacts, advantages enjoyed by their hus- 
bands and their school-aged and working children. 
Many of them remain in the home isolated by language 
differences, and can become estranged from the com- 
munity and even from their own families. It was point- 
ed out that language training is the single most impor- 
tant need of these women. The Committee is aware 
that federal funds are made available to the provinces 
to finance courses organized through the adult educa- 
tion division of the schools. But Committee members 
gained the impression that not enough attention has 
been paid to this program by the responsible authori- 
ties and recommends that it be reviewed. 

—A special problem brought to the attention of the 
Committee was the difficulty faced by immigrants 
from different cultures in coping with the Canadian 
legal system. Professor Frederick Zemans of Osgoode 
Hall and the Director of the Parkdale Community 
Legal Services said that immigrants often need special 
help with consumer and tenant rights, and with 
women’s rights in marriage breakdown situations. The 
Committee agrees with a Toronto lawyer who suggest- 
ed that licensed paralegal personnel should be trained 
to work in immigrant communities because “immigra- 
tion consultants”, frequently untrained travel agents, 
now working in these communities often give improp- 
er advice, overcharge, and take on hopeless cases 
(10:5-6). The Committee is concerned about these prac- 
tices and suggests that the federal government consult 
with the provinces with a view to introducing some 
regulation in this field. The Committee further feels 
there is need for a concerted program to develop infor- 
mation, counselling and referral services in major 
immigrant communities. 


167. Many submissions received by the Committee sug- 
gested that if Canada’s record of successful multicultural 
adaptation is to be maintained, more attention must be 
given to the development of programs related to cross-cul- 
tural and inter-racial understanding. The Newfoundland 
Government (30:81) and Dr. André Raynauld, Chairman of 
the Economic Council of Canada (15:11), for example, 
believe there is a need to assess the nature and extent of 
intergroup tensions and to examine the likely impact of 
future immigration on community relations. The Commit- 
tee concurs. Should an assessment show a need for signifi- 
cantly expanded national, community, and school pro- 
grams to promote inter-cultural harmony, the Committee 
believes the federal government should explore with the 
provinces ways of encouraging and implementing such 
programs. 


168. The Committee also considers that a federal Human 
Rights Commission with responsibilities for conciliation, 
public education programs, and the enforcement of human 
rights legislation would help to ensure fair and just treat- 
ment of racial and ethnic minorities. Human rights laws 
and multicultural education are essential if intergroup 
harmony and understanding are to be achieved. 


Departmental Organization 


169. The Committee received a variety of suggestions for 
separating Immigration from Manpower and combining it 
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with other related functions of government. Typical of 
these was the proposal of the Canadian Association of 
Social Workers that 


“immigration could be better handled by a depart- 
ment... which could emphasize such cultural and social 
aspects of immigration as settlement services, citizenship 
and multi-cultural programs” (0208). 


Others advocated maintaining the present link with 
Manpower. 


170. The Committee was divided in its opinion. All mem- 
bers recognized the heavy burden borne by the Minister of 
the present Department, but while some felt this justified 
separating the two branches, others argued that Immigra- 
tion would be the weaker and accorded to a junior and 
therefore, less influential Minister. Again some felt the 
link with Manpower led to exaggerated importance being 
attached to employment considerations, to which others 
replied that immigrants come essentially to improve their 
employment opportunities, and the link ensured the neces- 
sary collaboration between the two branches. There were 
other suggestions as well, that a new Department be estab- 
lished, called Immigration and Population, or that immi- 
gration be closely linked to regional development in order 
to put emphasis on human settlement. 


171. Of the several proposals put to the Committee, the 
one which attracted most support was that Immigration be 
detached from Manpower and the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission and instead be linked with citizenship, 
multiculturalism and population to form a new portfolio. It 
was felt this represented a rational grouping of federal 
responsibilities, and a Minister with such a portfolio could 
expect to carry considerable weight in the Cabinet. Also, 
there was a widespread feeling that serious efforts should 
be made to strengthen the settlement services within the 
Immigration Branch. 


Federal Provincial Cooperation 


172. Federal-provincial cooperation is an area where the 
Committee feels substantial changes in practice are 
required. Vigorous efforts are needed to involve the prov- 
inces more closely in order to ensure that immigration 
policy reflects varied regional requirements. The Minister 
advised the Committee that he is committed to doing this, 
and it is apparent that serious efforts in this direction are 
being made. Quebec, the only province with an immigra- 
tion act and an immigration department, is far ahead of the 
other provinces in assessing its needs and making them 
known at the federal level. The Committee is aware that 
the federal government would welcome other provinces 
following Quebec’s example and hopes that collaboration 
will develop along the following lines: 


—a permanent joint federal-provincial committee to 
coordinate the development and implementation of 
immigration policy including a consultative mech- 
anism for identifying “designated communities” and 
for elaborating deportation and “required to depart” 
procedures; 


—a provincial presence in immigrant selection; this 
could involve sending officers abroad for counselling 
and promotional duties under arrangements similar to 
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those provided by the Lang-Cloutier and Andras- 
Bienvenue Agreements between Ottawa and Quebec; 


—collaboration on the scrutinizing teaching institu- 
tions receiving foreign students and on fixing the 
numbers of foreign students accepted by each 
institution; 

—cooperation on immigrant services beginning with a 
joint evaluation of needs as requested by an ad hoc 
committee formed by Toronto Mayor David Crombie 
(041). 


173. The Committee paid special attention to the political 
problem faced by Quebec as a result of the decisive fall in 
the fertility rate in the last 15 years. In the past, the high 
fertility rate of French-Canadians had compensated for the 
consistently small francophone immigration to Canada. To 
forestall a decline in the size of the French-speaking popu- 
lation in Canada, Quebec has found it necessary in recent 
years to look abroad more actively for French-speaking 
immigrants or for immigrants who more readily integrate 
into the French-Canadian community. 


174. The Committee has received submissions from vari- 
ous groups and individuals on this subject. It has also been 
made aware of communications from the Government of 
Quebec to the Government of Canada, and has heard, in 
camera, two senior officials of the Quebec Department of 
Immigration. 


175. The French fact is an essential element in the politi- 
cal and cultural life of Canada. Therefore, the Committee 
agrees that to the economic, social, and other consider- 
ations which normally enter into the formulation and 
application of immigration policy must be added a concern 
for the maintenance of the French-Canadian presence in 
healthy and thriving condition. The Committee realizes 
that this goal cannot be achieved primarily through immi- 
gration policy. But it considers that the Government of 
Canada should not refrain from any reasonable effort 
within the limits of its jurisdiction which could contribute 
to the realization of this objective. For instance, the Com- 
mittee would approve of increased activity to encourage 
immigration from Latin American countries because 
people with a Latin cultural background usually integrate 
easily into French language communities in Canada. 


The Statute and Regulations 


176. Under the present system, immigration law com- 


prises mainly statutes enacted by Parliament and regula- 
tions introduced by the Government from time to time 
under the authority granted by the Immigration Act. The 
Committee sees no alternative but to maintain a balance 
between a basic act which establishes the framework of 
principle and regulations which set out the procedures for 
putting the principles into effect. 


177. However, as the Green Paper admitted, “the essential 
criteria governing admissions to Canada are dispersed 
through the [present] Act and Regulations [somewhat hap- 
hazardly]. This makes it unnecessarily complicated for 
anyone who merely reads the Act to grasp the fundamental 
principles and conditions that surround the admission of 
immigrants and non-immigrants” (Green Paper I, p. 66). 
Therefore, the Committee recommends that a new Immi- 
gration Act contain in its initial provisions a clear state- 
ment of principles and objectives including those pertain- 
ing to admission, non-discrimination, sponsorship of 
relatives, refugees, and the prohibition of certain classes of 
persons. Operational details and procedures should be 
specified in regulations. These should continue to be pub- 
lished in the Canada Gazette, and presented as well in a 
form readily accessible to the public and available to pros- 
pective immigrants. Significant changes in regulations 
should be explained and defended before the Standing 
Committee on Labour, Manpower and Immigration; where 
possible this should be done before they are put int. effect. 
The Committee objects to the practice of in effect issuing 
regulations in the guise of confidential departmental 
directives. 


178. The Committee noted that Minister’s Permits were 
used in more than 16,000 instances in 1974 to supercede in 
special circumstances certain provisions of the Act and 
regulations; many of these were for refugees. With the new 
Act there may be considerably less need for recourse to 
Minister’s Permits. Nevertheless, the Committee wishes to 
see the discretionary power provided by Minister’s Permits 
retained because it allows for an element of flexibility 
sometimes needed to ensure humane treatment of excep- 
tional cases. 


Respectifully submitted, 
Maurice Riel, 


Joint Chairman 


ES SO 
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THE SENATE 


Wednesday, November 12, 1975 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., Honourable Maurice Bourget, 
P.C., Speaker pro tem in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


NEW SENATOR 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Honourable senators, I 
have the honour to inform the Senate that the Clerk has 
received a certificate from the Registrar General of 
Canada showing that Paul Henry Lucier, Esquire, has been 
summoned to the Senate. 


NEW SENATOR INTRODUCED 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem having informed the 
Senate that there was a senator without, waiting to be 
introduced: 

The following honourable senator was introduced; pre- 
sented Her Majesty’s writ of summons, which was read by 
the Clerk Assistant; took the legally prescribed oath, 
which was administered by the Clerk, and was seated: 


Hon. Paul Henry Lucier of the City of Whitehorse, 
Yukon Territory, introduced between Hon. Raymond J. 
Perrault, P.C., and Hon. William J. Petten. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem informed the Senate that 
the honourable senator named above had made and sub- 
scribed the declaration of qualification required by the 
British North America Act, 1867, in the presence of the 
Clerk of the Senate, the Commissioner appointed to 
receive and witness the said declaration. 


PRIVILEGE 


STATEMENTS BY LEADER OF THE GOVERNMENT—CANADIAN 
PRESS REPORT 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I rise on a matter 
of privilege affecting not only Progressive Conservative 
senators but the Senate as a whole. 

The matter arises out of statements made by the Leader 
of the Government in the Senate outside the chamber and 
reported, over the weekend, by the Canadian press. Let me 
quote the parts of this news report which are relevant to 
the question with which I wish to deal. 

Senator Perrault is quoted as having said: 

1. “The Senate will take action within ten minutes to 
investigate the Giguere affair if Opposition senators 
demand it.” 

2. “But, no specific allegation of wrongdoing has 
been made by any Opposition senator or M.P.” 

Referring to Mr. MacKay, the Progressive Conservative 
who sits in the House of Commons representing the elec- 
toral district of Central Nova and who presented on behalf 


of three Canadian citizens the petition which gave rise to 
this whole matter, Senator Perrault is reported to have 
sald: 


3. “He has yet to make an allegation or one specific 
accusation.” 


4. “Conservative senators have not even mentioned 
the issue publicly.” 


5. “Speaking on behalf of Senator Giguére, Senator 
Perrault said that a full inquiry would be welcomed, 
but that no action had been taken by the opposition 
senators to request such an inquiry.” 


Honourable senators, these words of Senator Perrault’s 
are pregnant with innuendo, and I cannot allow them to go 
unchallenged. 


When Senator Perrault says that an inquiry will be 
started within ten minutes if the members of the Opposi- 
tion in the Senate so request, his statement gives rise to 
the several following questions: 


Are we to assume that the Government Leader is of the 
opinion that a matter such as the one at hand should be of 
concern only to the senators who sit in the Opposition? 


Should not the matter which seems to be involved here 
preoccupy all members of the Senate? 


Do not the Leader of the Government and all members of 
the Liberal majority consider that they have equal respon- 
sibility in seeing to it that a matter such as this is thor- 
oughly gone into? 


Just what is the Leader of the Government trying to 
suggest? Is he trying to suggest that the silence of the 
Official Opposition in the Senate on this matter last week 
is to be interpreted as our not thinking that an investiga- 
tion into this matter is warranted? Or is the Government 
Leader insinuating that the Official Opposition would be 
happier were there not to be a thorough and complete 
investigation into the matter? 


Was all this an attempt on the part of the Government 
Leader to provoke the Opposition in the Senate into 
requesting a Senate inquiry so that the government party 
could then turn around and accuse us of witch-hunting? Or 
is it the Government Leader’s opinion that a committee of 
the Senate, composed necessarily of a Liberal majority, 
would be better equipped than any other body to investi- 
gate possible criminal matters which involve several 
people other than Senator Giguére? 


Is the Opposition justified in concluding—when Senator 
Perrault, “speaking on behalf of Senator Giguere,” invites 
a complete investigation—that the Government Leader is 
already satisfied that Senator Giguére was involved in 
absolutely no wrong-doing? 


Senator Perrault’s statement of last weekend has given 
rise to so many and to such important questions that I now 
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find myself compelled to make our position in this matter 
very clear. 

A petition was presented to the House of Commons on 
November 3 last praying that the whole matter of the 
renewal in 1972 of a lease held by a firm known as Sky 
Shops Export Limited for the operation of a duty-free shop 
at Dorval Airport, including the part played by Senator 
Louis Giguere therein, if any, be fully investigated. 


On November 4, Senator Giguére made a statement in 
this house giving his version of the part he is supposed to 
have played or not played in this matter, offering at the 
same time to answer any questions which senators might 
wish to ask him in connection with his participation, if 
any, in this whole matter. 


As Senator Perrault is quoted as having said, and quite 
correctly, the member of the House of Commons who 
presented the petition on behalf of three Canadian citizens 
has made no allegation nor any specific accusation against 
our colleague. 


According to press reports, Senator Giguére’s parliamen- 
tary office—and that is another problem—his Montreal 
office and his domicile were searched by the RCMP. This 
would seem to suggest that some sort of an inquiry has 
already been launched into this matter. 


We of the Official Opposition in the Senate are of the 
Opinion that the problem appears to concern not only 
Senator Giguére, but also several other persons. The 
Senate, up to now, has been invited to examine only the 
participation of Senator Giguére in this whole matter. That 
would represent only one aspect of the question. 


The declaration made in the Senate by Senator Giguére 
on November 4 at no point and in no way constitutes prima 
facie evidence of any action contrary to the Senate and 
House of Commons Act, or to the Criminal Code. 


The Official Opposition in the Senate is, therefore, of the 
Opinion that the only appropriate way to deal with this 
matter is by means of a judicial inquiry. Such an inquiry, 
if it has not already started, should start immediately and 
should cover all aspects of this matter. 


At this time, the Official Opposition in the Senate con- 
siders that it does not have any evidence to justify an 
inquiry by the Senate or one of its committees into the part 
played in this matter by Senator Giguére. 


The Official Opposition in the Senate also fears that 
were an inquiry by a committee of the Senate to run 
parallel to a judicial inquiry, this might well result in 
certain conflicts and would certainly involve useless 
duplication of effort. 


@ (2010) 


If, following a judicial inquiry or otherwise, evidence is 
brought to light implicating our colleague in some serious 
wrongdoing, and consequently involving the privileges of 
the Senate, the Official Opposition will immediately 
request that the Senate or a committee thereof be seized of 
the question and directed to determine what the Senate 
can and should do about it. 


In the meantime, the Official Opposition in the Senate 
refuses to become the accomplice of any who would want 
an unjustified charge to be made against Senator Giguére, 


{Senator Flynn.] 


or of any who would like to see the matter buried 
prematurely. 

I would like to add that Senator Perrault should be much 
more prudent when he tries to counsel the Official Opposi- 
tion on how to conduct its business. 


I have the sneaking suspicion that when Senator 
Giguére read the Canadian press reports concerning what 
Senator Perrault had said over the weekend, he probably 
ended up saying to himself, “God, deliver me from my 
friends; my enemies I can look after myself.” 

[Translation | 


Honourable senators, in that line of thoughts inspired by 
the untimely statement of Senator Perrault, I remembered 
Lafontaine’s fable titled “L’ours et l’amateur de jardins”’. 


You remember the bear who wanted to chase a fly away 
from the head of his companion and threw a paving stone 
at it, killing both the fly and his friend at the same time. 


Lafontaine concludes that one is better off with a wise 
enemy. 


[English] 

Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I note with a 
great deal of enthusiasm the statement which the Leader 
of the Official Opposition has finally made on this subject. 
I think we all appreciate hearing this evening what in the 
main has been a thoughtful contribution to the dialogue 
concerning the matter of the Sky Shops Company and its 
leases and our honourable colleague, Senator Giguere. 


I must say at the outset that long ago I lost my simple, 
childlike faith in the capacity and ability of the media to 
faithfully transcribe in accurate detail everything said by 
any of us who are in public life. In saying this, however, I 
want to assure honourable senators that I am not retreat- 
ing into the rather predictable and commonplace political 
defence that “I was misquoted.” Some of the quotations are 
accurate, but they are necessarily incomplete. My remarks, 
made over the weekend to the media, were made during a 
very hectic meeting with some of my political associates 
during which we were discussing important matters of 
state and party. My views were designed to provide reas- 
surances to members of the media, some of whom have 
been critical of what is alleged to be lack of interest or 
action on the part of senators, regardless of party, in what 
they appear to believe is an important matter of public 
concern. In the course of explaining the position of the 
Senate on this matter, I reminded them that Senator 
Giguere had made a rather complete statement about his 
personal position, and that he had said, and here I quote 
from page 1348 of Senate Hansard: 


I never asked any member of Parliament, senator, 
cabinet minister, or any official of the government, to 
favour any request by Sky Shops Export Ltd. 


He went on to say: 


There was never any conflict of interest... If, how- 
ever, some honourable senators believe that there is, or 
was, any conflict of interest on my part, I would 
welcome an inquiry by an appropriate committee of 
the Senate, and I would be pleased to appear before 
such committee. 


I reminded the media of those remarks of Senator 
Giguere. I said that under our system of parliamentary 
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democracy a senator had made a statement offering to 
appear before a committee of the Senate, but that as yet no 
senator on either side of the house had made any allega- 
tions of wrongdoing, because, perhaps, an investigation 
was under way. I said that without any evidence of wrong- 
doing by Senator Giguére, the issue had not been raised by 
members of the government and that if there were doubts 
in the minds of Her Majesty’s loyal Opposition they should 
raise them, but I said that no one had made any allegations 
as yet. This is precisely what was said. I did not at any 
point say that I was speaking on behalf of Senator 
Giguére, who is totally capable of speaking on his own 
behalf. 


Senator Flynn: May I ask the government leader if he 
said “because an investigation was under way’? 


Senator Perrault: Yes, I said that to the media. 


Senator Flynn: I don’t know that I am reassured that 
what happened last Friday was in relation to an 
investigation. 


Senator Perrault: I said that an RCMP investigation 
was under way. In the course of this evening I hope to 
provide some details. 


I made the point to the media that Senator Giguére had 
made his statement to the Senate concerning an alleged 
stock transaction involving certain shares in the Montreal- 
based company, Sky Shops Export Limited. I reminded the 
media that the senator had invited an inquiry into his 
alleged actions and had offered to appear before a Senate 
committee. I said that, as yet, no one in Parliament had 
made any accusations against the senator, but I observed 
that there appeared to be a great many innuendos around. I 
said I rather regretted the fact—and I must admit this— 
that there seemed to be some people who day by day 
appeared to prefer having further innuendos circulated by 
the media than to having the type of investigation which 
would enable the facts to become known. You know, for 
some there may be certain publicity advantages, which I 
am unable to fathom, associated with this process of cir- 
culating innuendos. I stated that as yet no motion calling 
for an inquiry had been made from any quarter in the 
Senate. I said that if any such motion were made in the 
Senate, the government would act as quickly as possible to 
have the matter referred to the appropriate committee for 
an investigation. 


Senator Flynn: The government? 


Senator Perrault: Well, I think the honourable senator 
knows what I mean. The government would support such 
action in the Senate and I do not think that any member of 
this chamber would disagree with that position. I did 
suggest that there appeared to be a predilection for some— 
and I had reference to certain spokesmen primarily in the 
other place and certain people in the media—to day by day 
make available and circulate certain additional alleged 
information concerning the transactions of Sky Shops 
Export Limited and the senator. With some justification 
one might assume that in some quarters at least there 
appears to be a greater interest in the propagation of new 
innuendos each day and the attendant publicity in the 
media than there is in an objective discernment of the 
facts. However, I agree with what the honourable senator 
said this evening, that the proper course of action is for a 


thorough investigation to be made of the available docu- 
ments and any other relevant material. To assist the pro- 
cess, anyone with information should come forward 
immediately and make it available to the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. It is my view that after an analysis of the 
evidence has been made, the government may well have to 
consider whether there should be a judicial inquiry or 
whether to refer the findings of the investigation to the 
Attorney General of the Province of Quebec for him to 
consider the laying of charges. 


In any event, it is my understanding that the following 
is the sequence of what has happened so far. On November 
3 of this year Mr. Elmer MacKay, the member for Central 
Nova, presented a petition to the House of Commons, as 
the honourable Leader of the Opposition has stated. On 
November 5, Mr. MacKay sent certain documents to the 
Solicitor General of Canada, who, I understand, reviewed 
the documents the same day and immediately referred 
them to the Royal Canadian Mounted Police for further 
investigation. The record shows that there is no basis in 
fact for the suggestion that somehow there has been any 
“cover-up” or inordinate delay by the government. 


@ (2020) 


I understand that on the following day, November 6, the 
RCMP were authorized to conduct a search of Senator 
Giguére’s Senate office and his office in Montreal. In this 
connection, other important questions arise, as the Hon- 
ourable Leader of the Opposition has stated. The search 
warrant was signed by a justice of the peace in Montreal. 
On November 7, the seach of Senator Giguére’s offices took 
place. 

In this whole process the government has held nothing 
back. All available information has been turned over to the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. There has been no limited 
“in-house” investigation; there has been no attempt to 
confine the investigation to the efforts of any governmen- 
tal department. 


Honourable senators, it is my belief that if any wrong- 
doing is discerned, the apprcepriate and proper action will 
be taken by way of a judicial inquiry and the evidence and 
material will be turned over to the Attorney General of 
Quebec. ; 

I agree with the Honourable Leader of the Opposition 
that at that time, when the facts become known, we may 
be called upon to investigate any matters which may relate 
to our colleague and to this chamber. 


Senator Flynn: I wish to thank the Leader of the Gov- 
ernment for his statement, because, in effect, he agrees 
with the position I have taken and has absolved the Oppo- 
sition of exclusive responsibility in this matter. 


Senator Perrault: I wish to add further that I think the 
Opposition in this place acts very responsibly most of the 
time. 


UNITED NATIONS 
CONDEMNATION OF ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION 
Senator Croll: Honourable senators, I rise on an urgent 


and pressing matter and ask leave to move a motion, 
seconded by Senator Walker, in the following terms: 
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The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Is leave granted for the 
honourable senator to move his motion? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Senator Croll: The motion reads: 

That the ganging up in the United Nations of 
member countries from Africa in particular, and from 
other parts of the world, to bring about the adoption of 
resolutions in the United Nations which are contrary 
to the principles inherent in the charter and which are 
unjust to the nations against whom they are directed 
is dangerous to the continued existence, even survival 
of the United Nations. 


And further that in the opinion of this house the 
iniquitous resolution passed by the United Nations 
Assembly last weekend against which Canada cast its 
vote which denounced the State of Israel as a racist 
nation is, in the opinion of this house, unmerited, 
untrue and deserving of the unqualified condemnation 
by this house and by all peoples who believe in free- 
dom and world peace. 


This motion, in those terms, was presented this after- 
noon in the other place by the Right Honourable John 
Diefenbaker and was unanimously accepted by the House 
of Commons without debate. I ask that the motion be 
adopted by the Senate in a similar manner. 


Senator Belisle: Honourable senators, I support whole- 
heartedly the resolution, but may I be permitted to ask if 
the sponsor would change two words in his motion? In the 
beginning of his motion he uses the words “ganging up”, 
which could be construed as meaning gangsterism. I do not 
think that is an appropriate term to use in the Senate: it is 
unparliamentary. 


Senator Croll: Those are the exact words used in the 


other place. I did not make any changes. I thought that 
would be the best way to handle it. 


Senator Flynn: Is it in the form of a motion? 
Senator Croll: Yes. 


Senator Flynn: I thought it was being treated as a 
Notice of Inquiry. 


Senator Croll: I said at the beginning that it was a 
motion. 


Senator Flynn: It is just a matter of form. I thought it 
would be better in the form of a motion. 


Senator Croll: I did make a motion. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: I would ask the honour- 
able senator to give me a copy of his motion. What I have 
here is a Notice of Inquiry, but the honourable senator has 
referred to it as a motion. I thought it would be better 
made when we reached Notices of Motion. However, leave 
has been granted, so it is in order. 

Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): Honourable sena- 
tors, I share the opinion of Senator Croll. When I read this 
in the papers my first reaction was one of disgust. There is 
nothing real in it. However, I also share the opinion of 
Senator Belisle that “ganging up” is not a proper Senate 
expression. I think that should be altered; we should find a 
more appropriate expression which means the same thing. 


Senator Belisle: Joining up. 
Senator Flynn: Aligning. 


{Senator Croll.] 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): In my experience of 
political life I have had occasion to meet all kinds of people 
from different countries. I have always been able to get 
along with all of them. I say most humbly that in my 
opinion the words used in the United Nations—their 
expression, their motion and their action against the 
Jewish people—were completely out of order. They con- 
cerned a nonsense that has never existed. I hope the Senate 
will unanimously share the opinion suggested in Senator 
Croll’s motion, which motion should have been presented, I 
think, by another senator, one who is not of the Jewish 
faith. However, that is another matter. 


Senator Rowe: Did I understand Senator Croll to say 
that these were the exact words used in the motion in the 
other place? 


Senator Croll: Yes, I did. 
Motion agreed to. 


THE SENATE 
PARLIAMENTARY IMMUNITY—QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE 


Senator Prowse: Honourable senators, I rise on a point 
of order. 


It is my understanding that on the basis of a search 
warrant issued by a justice of the peace— 


Senator Flynn: We are not at the Question Period yet. 


Senator Prowse: This is not a question; it is a point of 
order. : 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: I understand that the 
Honourable Senator Prowse is rising on a point of order. Is 
that correct? 


Senator Prowse: Yes, ona point of order. 
Senator Flynn: On a question of privilege? 


Senator Prowse: A question of privilege, if you like that 
better. 


Senator Flynn: There cannot be any point of order. 


Senator Prowse: I think we will get along more quickly 
if we just let it go at that. 


On the basis of a search warrant issued by a justice of 
the peace in the province of Quebec a search was allowed 
of the office of a member of the Senate of Canada within 
the last two or three days. Regardless of all the other 
matters that may have been referred to earlier, I think it is 
incumbent on this house to stand up right now and make 
something very clear to everybody, namely, that no one 
has the right to search my office or any other office in this 
house. Nobody, except a committee of this house, has the 
right to issue an order to search a senator’s office or, if a 
member of the other place is concerned, a properly 
appointed committee of that house. We are not subject to 
provincial law. We are not subject to federal law, except 
where we bind ourselves. It is a breach of the indepen- 
dence of Parliament that anybody should be permitted to 
go into my office, your office, or the office of any other 
member of Parliament and search private papers, without 
an order of the particular house, after a proper inquiry has 
been held by a committee of that house. 
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Senator Walker: Honourable senators, my honourable 
friend is generally correct in what he says, but I do not 
think he is quite correct this evening. In respect of any- 
thing to do with the civil law, a writ cannot be served here. 
The sheriff has no place in this house. If it is a criminal 
matter—and this does involve a criminal matter—we have 
not the same sanctum; we have not the same immunity. 
There is a very distinct difference. 


My honourable friend, a learned lawyer, will be one of 
the first to appreciate that. 


Senator Prowse: With all respect, honourable senators, I 
do not want to draw this out but most of us are old enough 
to remember—and Senator Walker certainly is—that just 
after the war there was what was known as the Gouzenko 
affair. There was a member of the House of Commons by 
the name of Rose. The courts of this country thought it 
very important, in the circumstances that were then being 
investigated, that Rose should be required to appear before 
the courts. But they could not touch Rose as long as he 
stayed within the precincts of the house. 


An Hon. Senator: No, no. 


Senator Prowse: Yes, it is true. The house itself then 
dealt with that difficulty by denying members the right to 
stay in the building past midnight. 

There are ways of dealing with things, but there are also 
ways of maintaining rights. There is no way, in a civil or 
federal matter, that a justice of the peace in Quebec can 
issue an order against a member of Parliament, as I happen 
to be—a member of the Senate from Alberta, who is resi- 
dent in Ontario—for him to answer for anything. As a 
matter of fact, I do not think even a justice of the peace in 
Ontario can so require me as long as I am in this house, 
unless I willingly submit to the jurisdiction—which I 
might choose to do. 

Let us not permit for one moment the rights and in- 
dependence of a free parliament to be whittled away by 
becoming, all of a sudden, very magnanimous because we 
want to look well. Let us deal with our problems as they 
ought to be dealt with—properly, fairly and with justice. 


An Hon. Senator: And legally. 


Senator Prowse: And legally, but not by this kind of 
arrant nonsense. 


Senator Benidickson: Honourable senators, I have been 
here all weekend and yesterday, which was an official 
holiday. I have been disturbed about the matter that has 
been referred to by Senator Prowse. 

I had prepared a question relating not to personalities 
but to parliamentary orders and procedures. I wonder, as 
this subject has been introduced here now, if I could have 
unanimous consent to ask the question now rather than in 
the normal place on the Order Paper? 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Has the honourable 
senator leave to ask his question now? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): Honourable sena- 
tors, speaking to the point of order raised by my honour- 
able friend a moment ago— 
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The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Order, please. Senator 
Benidickson requested leave to ask his question now 
because it relates to the subject raised by Senator Prowse. 
After Senator Benidickson has asked his question, then I 
will allow Senator Fournier to make his comments, unless 
he wishes to raise another point of order or question of 
privilege. If Senator Fournier merely wishes to comment 
on the question of privilege raised by Senator Prowse, I 
will allow Senator Benidickson to carry on with his ques- 
tion first. 


Senator Benidickson: Honourable senators, I gave 
notice of this question to a number of senators, who 
showed some concern about happenings over the weekend 
adjournment that we read about in the newspapers. I gave 
a copy of my proposed question this afternoon to the 
Leader of the Government and to the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition and to several other senators. 


It now has to be amended slightly. I was going to say, “I 
understand a search warrant was executed last Friday.” 
Well, we have heard already this evening, in discussion 
between the Leader of the Opposition and the Leader of 
the Government, that indeed a search warrant was execu- 
ted within the precincts of the Senate on Friday, Novem- 
ber 7, 1975, and I was told that Senator Gigueére did not 
object. 


Indeed, my question does not involve the personality or 
the personal position of my colleague, Senator Giguere, 
because I am informed that he consented, in this instance, 
to the entry to his office. . 

Therefore, I would question the Leader of the Govern- 
ment upon points of established parliamentary practices. 

1. Whether police searches can be made in the offices 
of members of either of the Houses of Parliament 
without warrant? 

2. Whether the procuring of a warrant to make such 
a search entitles authorities to search the office of a 
member of this house or the other house and seize 
documents in the process? 

3. Upon whose authority in this instance was an 
application for a search warrant made? 

4. Could a private citizen obtain such a warrant in 
the course of 

(a) a civil proceeding? 

(b) a criminal proceeding? 

5. What precedents, if any, are there for an office 
search of a member of the Parliament of Canada? 

6. What privileges or immunities apply to members 
of both houses with respect to search for and seizure of 
documents? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, naturally, cer- 
tain developments this past weekend have been of concern 
to many of us. Certainly it has been of concern to me, as 
Leader of the Government. So, I have had a rather inten- 
sive investigation under way with respect to those events 
and to a number of questions raised by honourable 
senators. 


Before I provide what I hope will be some enlightenment 
on the situation, I suggest that it may be very appropriate 
to refer the question of senatorial immunity and associated 
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questions to the appropriate committee of the Senate. I 
think it may be of real value to have those questions 
studied by an appropriate committee when it is feasible for 
us to do so. 


Senator Prowse: Why not now? 


Senator Perrault: Certainly one fact emerges from the 
incidents of the weekend: there are questions in a number 
of these areas about how far police authorities may go with 
respect to searches of offices in the Senate and in the other 
place. 

With your permission, I have a short statement which 
describes the weekend incident and the sequence of events 
in so far as I have been able to ascertain the facts. 


@ (2040) 


On Friday, November 7, 1975, at approximately 9.30 a.m., 
four men dressed in business suits entered the Senate 
entrance of the Parliament Buildings and asked the con- 
stable in charge if they could see Her Honour the Speaker. 
The constable asked for their names and telephoned the 
Speaker’s office. The Speaker’s secretary, Mrs. M. Boulay, 
told the constable that the Speaker would see them if he 
would bring them up to her office, which he did. In the 
Speaker’s office Inspector Stamler of the RCMP explained 
to the Speaker that they wanted to search Senator 
Giguere’s office, and showed her a search warrant issued 
at the Court House, Montreal, on November 6, 1975, by a 
Justice of the Peace in and for the Province of Quebec. 
Attached to the search warrant was an endorsement issued 
by a Justice of the Peace in and for the Province of Ontario 
authorizing the execution of the warrant within the judi- 
cial district of Ottawa-Carleton. 


The Speaker invoked the parliamentary privilege of 
senators, whereupon the Inspector replied that it did not 
apply in this case. 


The Speaker then called the Gentleman Usher of the 
Black Rod and when he arrived in her office, after having 
been told of the object of the visit by the inspectors, he 
suggested that Senator Giguére be called by telephone at 
his Montreal home. The Speaker readily agreed to that 
suggestion. Black Rod telephoned the senator, who told 
him that he knew all about the search warrant. He said 
that in fact the police were already searching his home and 
his Montreal office. While I understand that he did not 
give specific approval for a search, he did not raise any 
objection to his Senate office being searched, because he 
believed it to be almost, in effect, a fait accompli. 


While the inspectors were in Senator Giguére’s office, in 
the presence of Mr. Walter Maheux, Chief of the Senate 
Protective Staff, Black Rod went to the office of the Clerk 
of the Senate and showed him the search warrant. The 
Clerk then asked where the inspectors were, and was told 
that the search was in progress in Senator Giguére’s office. 


The Clerk immediately called Mr. R. L. du Plessis, 
Acting Assistant Law Clerk, who came to his office, and 
together they examined the text of the search warrant, 
looked up the Criminal Code sections referred to in the 
warrant, and took note of the description of the documents 
that were the object of the search. Black Rod left to go 
back to Senator Giguére’s office, but the Clerk took from 
him the search warrant that he had and left it in the 
custody of the Law Clerk. A few minutes later Black Rod 
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informed the Clerk that the search was completed and that 
the inspectors were leaving the building. 


Precedents quoted in the authors—that is, May’s Parlia- 
mentary Practice, Eighteenth Edition, pages 89 and 90, 
Bourinot’s Parliamentary Procedure, Fourth Edition, at 
page 43, and Beauchesne’s Parliamentary Rules and Forms, 
Fourth Edition, citation 103(1)—refer to arrests on parlia- 
mentary premises, and the authors all agree that the privi- 
lege is not claimable for criminal offences. 


In the present case—that is, entry into a member’s office 
by the police—the most recent precedent is found in a 
question of privilege raised in the House of Commons on 
September 4, 1973, by Miss Flora MacDonald, member for 
Kingston and the Islands, and I would refer you to page 
6179, House of Commons Debates, 1973. 


Miss MacDonald’s question of privilege concerned the 
fact that on the preceding Friday her parliamentary office 
was visited on two occasions by members of the Ottawa 
City Police Force and the RCMP, without first having 
sought an appointment, or without the Speaker’s permis- 
sion or that of his staff. It was agreed that Miss MacDonald 
had a prima facie case of breach of privilege, and that the 
motion to refer the matter to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections should be put without debate. The motion 
was agreed to. 


On September 21, 1973, the committee reported to the 
house—and I would refer you to page 567 of the Journals of 
the House of Commons, 1973-74—that it had held eight 
meetings and had adduced evidence from seven witnesses 
and had agreed to make the following observations and 
recommendations: 


1. It is well established that outside police forces on 
official business shall not enter the precincts of Parlia- 
ment without first obtaining the permission of Mr. 
Speaker who is custodian of the powers and privileges 
of Parliament. 


2. The testimony heard by the Committee discloses 
that outside police forces while on official business, 
obtained entrance to the West Block and proceeded to 
the office of the honourable Member for Kingston and 
the Islands without having obtained the permission of 
Mr. Speaker. Accordingly, the Committee must find 
that the question of privilege of the House of Com- 
mons is well founded. 


3. The Committee however is of the opinion that the 
police forces in question acted in good faith. This 
Committee therefore respectfully recommends to Mr. 
Speaker that he remind the outside police forces and 
the security staff of the House of Commons of their 
respective obligations in this regard, and that no fur- 
ther action be taken. 


In the matter directly concerning the Senate—that is, 
the search made in Senator Giguére’s office—a search 
warrant had been issued. I have been advised that the 
RCMP did obtain permission from the Speaker, the senator 
concerned was notified and raised no objection, and the 
Chief of the Senate Protective Staff was present in the 
senator’s office while the search was being conducted. 


Honourable senators, having given that statement to 
you, I have no doubt that other questions will arise, and, 
insofar as I am able, I will certainly obtain replies to them 
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and to the number of questions already asked this evening 
by Senator Benidickson. 


I still believe, however, that the question of immunity 
and the right of search are of grave and fundamental 
importance to the Senate. 


Senator Benidickson: To both Houses of Parliament. 


Senator Perrault: These and associated questions should 
be referred to an appropriate committee at the earliest 
opportunity so that there is no doubt at all about what 
constitutes parliamentary immunity and its limits, and 
whether these apply to the Senate in the same way as to 
the other place. 


Senator Walker: Would the Leader of the Government 
put on record the appropriate sections of the Criminal 
Code to which he referred earlier, or has he already done 
so? 


Senator Perrault: Yes, if possible, this information will 
be placed on the record. 


Senator Prowse: Honourable senators, without intend- 
ing to interfere in any way, may I say that in my opinion 
this is too important a matter to be allowed to drift even 
for a moment. I would ask leave of this house to move that 
this whole matter be referred to the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs for investiga- 
tion and report at the earliest opportunity. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I wish to state that 
I hold the same views as those expressed by the Leader of 
the Government. Our sources of information are obviously 
alike. With respect to the definition of the immunity of 
members of the Senate, their immunity has always been 
extended to civil matters, but not to criminal matters as 
such. 


With regard to the procedures which should be followed 
in circumstances such as those which existed on Friday 
last, it would seem to me valuable for the Senate to have a 
committee draft some regulations which would guide the 
Speaker and the staff of the Senate henceforth. The point 
is that if the procedure which was followed last Friday 
were to be used for other purposes, real problems concern- 
ing the immunity and freedom of action of members of 
Parliament might well develop. 


For those reasons I am in accord with Senator Prowse’s 
motion to refer the matter to a committee. I have no 
particular committee in mind at the moment. Senator 
Prowse mentioned the Standing Senate Committee on 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs, whereas Senator Lan- 
glois mentioned a committee on privileges and elections. 
However, a committee on privileges in the Senate would 
involve the whole Senate. 


Yes, form a 


Senator Langlois: but we could 


subcommittee. 


Senator Flynn: Yes, that is true. Perhaps the appropri- 
ate thing now is to leave the matter until tomorrow at 
which time the Leader of the Government can move a 
formal motion, either creating a special committee to deal 
with the particular problem or referring the matter to a 
standing committee such as the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs. 
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Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I appreciate the 
constructive remarks which the Leader of the Opposition 
has made, and also Senator Prowse’s proposal that the 
matter be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs, or some other committee. 
Indeed, I am prepared to bring a motion forward tomorrow 
to that effect, if it seems the most appropriate way in 
which to proceed. 


@ (2050) 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, I do not like men- 
tioning such things, but at this particular moment I can 
think of three precedents within my time in both chambers 
when the police came in under one circumstance or 
another, and I think that before we jump into these ques- 
tions those precedents ought to be presented for our 
consideration. 


I share the view that on both occasions this was handled 
rather awkwardly but, on the other hand, when we are 
dealing with criminal matters we had better be a little 
careful. 


Senator Flynn: That is what I said. 


Senator Croll: So let us give the matter a little thought. I 
think the leader ought to make sure that all the precedents 
are presented to the Senate before we are asked to make 
any decision. 


Senator Flynn: When the Leader of the Government 
puts his motion tomorrow he can bring them to the atten- 
tion of the Senate, and the learned senator can also give us 
the benefit of his memory if he so wishes. 


Senator Croll: Senator Forsey may be able to help. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I am waiting to 
hear the honourable gentleman, I have a couple of minor 
questions that I would like to ask. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Does the Honourable 
Senator Forsey have a question to ask on the particular 
matter that is before the Senate at the moment, or will he 
wait until we reach the Question Period? 


Senator Forsey: Arising out of the statement that has 
been given to us, honourable senators, there are just one or 
two details which, on account of my hearing infirmity, I 
may not have caught. 

Did the Honourable Leader of the Government mention 
the sections of the Criminal Code that were concerned? 
Because if so, I did not hear them. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I shall certainly 
undertake to provide any sections which are in the 
transcript. 


Senator Forsey: I hope that if this matter is investigated 
further, whether by the Senate as a whole, or by a commit- 
tee, two things will be investigated particularly: One is 
this business of Senator Giguére having raised no objec- 
tion. If I got correctly what the Leader of the Government 
said, it was that Senator Giguére raised no objection 
because the thing was already a fait accompli. If this is so, 
then I do not think this particular failure to raise an 
objection is very material. 


The other question I would like to see investigated is 
whether, in any event, the consent by a senator to have 
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this done in fact takes away the privilege. Is it an effective 
waiver of the privilege, or is it not? 

Those are the things I would like to have enlightenment 
on, whether from the Senate as a whole, or from whatever 
committee investigates the matter. 


Senator Perrault: I can only say that in my discussion 
with Senator Giguere I believe that he stated that he was 
contacted while the law officials were in his office and 
asked whether he had any objections. He said that really 
there was no point in entering an objection because in fact 
the search had virtually been accomplished, or was about 
to be accomplished. 

A number of questions are inevitably going to arise, 
however, and if such is the mood and feeling of the house I 
shall undertake to bring in an appropriate resolution 
tomorrow so that the questions of immunity and search 
can be discussed further here, and then, perhaps, again in 
committee. 


Senator Denis: I want to know, honourable senators, if 
they were in the senator’s office or in Madam Speaker’s 
office. 


Senator Flynn: In the Montreal office. 


Senator Denis: He said it was a fait accompli as far as 
Montreal was concerned, but was this so as far as Ottawa 
was concerned? 


Senator Rowe: Honourable senators, I got the impres- 
sion when the Leader of the Government was speaking 
that it was from the Speaker’s office that Senator Giguére 
was contacted, not when the law officials concerned had 
already entered his office. I also got the impression—and I 
am putting this as a question—that the honourable senator 
concerned did not at any time give his approval, but did 
say, as I understood the statement made by the leader, that 
there was no point in registering an objection at that stage 
because it was un fait accompli. 


I must confess that like Senator Forsey I do not under- 
stand the significance of un fait accompli at that stage. 


Senator Perrault: May I simply go over the transcript 
again? Black Rod telephoned the senator, who told him he 
knew all about the search warrant. The senator was in 
Montreal at the time. He said that, in fact, the police were 
already searching his home and his Montreal office. While 
he did not give specific approval, he did not raise any 
objection to his Senate office being searched, because it is 
my understanding that when the call was put to him in 
Montreal the police officials were already in his Senate 
office. 


Senator Denis: In his Senate office, but not in his Mont- 
real office. 


Senator Perrault: I must say that this is open to inter- 
pretation, and I do not want to place yet another interpre- 
tation on it. 


Senator Asselin: I would like to know what answer he 
gave to Black Rod when he was called in Montreal. Did he 
say he had some objection to the search, or did he say, “I 
have nothing to say”? 

Senator Perrault: I can only attempt to recall my con- 
versation with Senator Giguére this evening. I discussed it 
with him, and made some notes because there was some 


{Senator Forsey.] 


doubt in my mind. I said, “Did you in fact raise an objec- 
tion to your Senate office being searched?” He said, “I 
raised no objection. There was little point in doing that 
because they were already there.” 


Senator Asselin: In his office in the Senate? 


Senator Perrault: Presumably in his office, or outside 
the office. Apparently he gave no specific approval for a 
search; but, honourable senators, I suggest that he must 


speak for himself when he is back in the chamber. That, © 


however, is all the information I have. 


Senator Riley: Honourable senators, one point occurred 
to me during the narration of the events that led up to, and 
resulted in, the search of Senator Giguére’s office. Before 
the departure of the searching officers, was any report 
made to anybody in authority—the Speaker, the Clerk, or 
Black Rod—as to what, if any, documents were taken from 
Senator Giguere’s office, and as to the nature of such 
documents or material? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I am simply 
unable to provide an answer to that question. The state- 
ment I have given to the chamber really constitutes all the 
information I have. I think it is a rather imprudent and 
dangerous procedure to try to interpret the document 
beyond any explanations I have given. 


Senator Denis: I would like to ask just one more ques- 
tion. I would like to know if an accusation has been made 
against Senator Giguere, or is it only a matter of a search 
warrant in connection with an inquiry? Is he accused of a 
criminal offence or a civil offence—or is it only a matter of 
an inquiry, which would be quite different. 


Senator Prowse: Honourable senators, I would like one 
question taken into consideration by the Leader of the 
Government, and that is with regard to the statement by 
the inspector, or whoever he was, from the RCMP, who 
apparently told the Speaker that this was a different posi- 
tion, and that he had the right to make the search. The first 
thing that I want answered is: Where did he get that 
advice, and why did he think he was free to tell Her 
Honour that? 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, insofar as I have 
any information, I do not believe there are any charges of 
any kind against Senator Giguére. There are none that I 
know of. 


Senator Prowse: No, but there may be against other 
people. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Honourable senators, I 
wish to make a comment, though I hesitate very much to 
do so, because in the presence of so many authorities of 
such long experience I feel a great deal of humility. It 
seems to me that a warrant could not have been obtained 
without some reason having been given, and this should be 
an essential part of our inquiry into the matter. 


Senator Walker: It goes further than that, honourable 
senators. The relevant sections of the Criminal Code are 
set out in a search warrant, so obviously it must have been 
a criminal matter that they had under consideration. The 
immunity we have in civil matters is not available to us in 
criminal matters. 
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Senator Perrault: It is my understanding that the appro- 
priate sections were in fact set forth in the warrant. 


Senator Walker: They must have been, or the warrant 
could not have been issued. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): With deference, if I may 
again enter into the discussion on this point, my comment 
is not as to whether the appropriate sections of the Crimi- 
nal Code were in fact included in the warrant. I think that 
another appropriate section of the Criminal Code, and of 
the criminal law generally, provides that before any justice 
of the peace can issue any search warrant he must have 
certain information before him. And that information, con- 
tained in whatever documents were put before him, or 
even if it was verbal evidence on oath, is an essential 
portion of the information which ought to be before this 
house when it makes its inquiry, if it does make an 
inquiry. 

@ (2100) 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem informed the Senate that 
a message had been received from the House of Commons 
to acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Reid had been 
substituted for that of Mr. Railton on the list of members 
appointed to serve on the Standing Joint Committee on 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments. 


INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND, (NO. 2)—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem informed the Senate that 
a message had been received from the House of Commons 
with Bill C-65, to amend the statute law relating to income 
tax, (No. 2). 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Tuesday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Report of the Department of External Affairs for the 
year ended December 31, 1974, pursuant to section 6 of 
the Department of External Affairs Act, Chapter E-20, 
RS. Ce 1970: 

Copies of letters addressed by the Prime Minister of 
Canada to Provincial Premiers relating to Foreign 
Ownership of Land, dated September 5, 1975. 

Supplementary Estimates (A) for the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1976. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF THE 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(a), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting tomorrow, Thursday, November 13, 
1975, and that rule 76(4) be suspended in relation 
thereto. 


Motion agreed to. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 


CELEBRATION OF SILVER JUBILEE IN CANADA—QUESTION 
ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on Wednesday, 
October 29, Senator Forsey asked a question with respect 
to the Queen’s Silver Jubilee and how it will be celebrated 
in Canada. He asked whether the government had made or 
is making any preparations for celebrating the Silver 
Jubilee of the Queen’s accession. In response to Senator 
Forsey’s question I should like to inform the house that the 
government is aware of Her Majesty’s accession to the 
Throne. 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 
Senator Forsey: Congratulations. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I must say I am 
just as surprised to read those words as you are to hear 
them. 


Senator Forsey: These bureaucrats are wonderful! 


Senator Walker: Is this 
Minister? 


a quote from the Prime 


Senator Perrault: May I say that there appears to be an 
accidental omission in the reply which was prepared for 
me. The reply should note, of course, that the government 
is aware that Her Majesty’s accession to the Throne 
occurred 25 years ago, and it is the government’s intention 
to see that suitable celebrations will take place to mark the 
anniversary of the occasion. 


POST OFFICE 
STRIKE OF CANADIAN UNION OF POSTAL WORKERS 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I should like to 
say with respect to the postal dispute that I have been 
informed this evening that workers at 92 locals across the 
country are now back at work. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Perrault: And there are hopes for improved 
postal services in the near future. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONTAMINANTS BILL 
SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, November 6, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Macnaughton for the 
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second reading of Bill C-25, to protect human health and 
the environment from substances that contaminate the 
environment. 


Hon. Josie D. Quart: Honourable senators— 
Senator Croll: Happy birthday! 


Senator Quart: It was on Saturday. You are a couple of 
days late. I am now 80 plus a couple of days. 


Honourable senators, the purpose of Bill C-25, as I 
understand it, is to provide a mechanism for screening, and 
the authority to control, new and existing substances dan- 
gerous to the environment and hazardous to health. The 
idea is to prevent harmful contamination and associated 
problems from arising, by submitting suspicious sub- 
stances to identification and analysis. 

This legislation is intended to go beyond the abatement 
of pollution to the stage of catching suspect chemical 
substances which are about to enter or have entered the 
environment. Having the authority to demand information, 
the government would be able to control existing and new 
chemicals and, presumably, to avoid environmental pollu- 
tion. In other words, the approach here is supposed to be 
preventive rather than curative. And in that way it is 
reminiscent of the Food and Drugs Act, though it does not 
seem to carry with it the authority of that act, and this 
may eventually prove to be the aspect that will render it 
ineffectual. 


We have recently recognized that certain substances, 
while they are of some value, do represent significant 
dangers. I refer here to mercury and DDT among others. 
My only reason for supporting a bill of this type is that I 
can think of no other way to ensure that substances which 
at the outset are quite legitimately thought to be beneficial 
do not end up by doing us all in. 

@ (2110) 


We owe it to ourselves to know more about the long- 
range effects of the chemicals we produce and put to use. 
We need protection. Yet, on the other hand, we must not 
allow a government bureaucracy to become unduly 
inquisitive and overbearing. A balance is required and I 
wish to emphasize that. A balance must be struck when 
considering the hazards associated with a product, and the 
need for that product. There is nothing intrinsically evil 
about chemicals. They can be extremely useful and benefi- 
cial. So, it is imperative, in our crusade to protect ourselves 
from possible ill effects, that we do not end up completely 
frustrating technological experimentation. 


It becomes binding, therefore, upon those entrusted with 
implementing this law to be able properly to identify early 
in the process those chemicals which represent a real 
danger. To this end, information is required—the testing, 
researching and analyzing of data must be carried out. 
These are the prerequisites of competent control. This act, 
as originally introduced, failed, unlike the Food and Drugs 
Act, to place the onus on the manufacturer to monitor his 
products for potentially hazardous substances, preferring 
to rely almost totally on government initiative. 


The Opposition made some suggestions for amendment. 
They were not all accepted, but one was. As a result, an 
amendment was made to clause 4 of the original bill. Now 
manufacturers must notify the minister of all new sub- 
stances within three months of their manufacture or 


import. The government is also authorized to require the 
manufacturer to supply information on these new sub- 
stances, but this falls short of what we would like to see. 
Reporting the existence of a substance is definitely not 
equivalent to monitoring a substance and disclosing poten- 
tially hazardous side effects. If all we can rely upon is the 
voluntary disclosure of information with regard to poten- 
tially dangerous side effects, then we do not really have a 
very forceful and effective means of pre-marketing con- 


trol. Rather, we have something akin to a toothless tiger, a . 


bit of window dressing, a mere pretence of serious concern 
on the part of the government. The Food and Drugs Direc- 
torate before allowing a drug to be marketed first requires 
of the manufacturer that he supply evidence that the drug 
will really do what he claims it will do, and, secondly, if it 
is taken in the method suggested by the manufacturer, that 
it will have no harmful side effects. All these claims must 
be solidly supported by evidence—proof of instances where 
the drug has been used and shown to be effective and not 
to cause harmful side effects or, at least, unmanageable 
side effects. In this bill, as far as testing requirements are 
concerned, there is no provision for vetting the industrial 
testing techniques to be used in order to ensure their 
adequacy. Even if they required testing, the government 
has not provided for upgrading the research facilities 
which would permit it realistically to assess the 
information. 


There are many unknowns in connection with new sub- 
stances—cumulative effect, persistence, reaction in con- 
junction with other chemicals, side effects, by-products 
and waste disposal characteristics. Knowledge of these 
factors depends on a good research program. But where is 
it? How will the government judge the potentially hazard- 
ous quality of new chemicals without an independent 
research facility specifically geared to that purpose? If it 
cannot do that properly and effectively, how can it really 
provide the preventative protection that this bill, it is 
claimed, will supply? Without adequate provision for the 
supportive functions that will give this legislation teeth, 
such as upgraded research facilities and appropriate test- 
ing criteria and techniques, it is difficult to see how this 
piece of legislation will have the comprehensive “preventa- 
tive” effect it is meant to have. 


Another problem presents itself: The provinces have 
expressed concern that the legislation will supersede pro- 
vincial legislation in the field. The federal government has 
replied that the bill is intended to fill gaps and reinforce 
rather than replace existing law. As in many other pieces 
of environmental legislation where jurisdictional complex- 
ities impinge on the objective of the legislation, the desire 
to gain acceptability both by provincial governments and 
by other federal agencies has resulted in a watered-down 
piece of legislation with few teeth and many ambiguities. 
The relationship of this law to other laws is not clear. If 
consultation with the provinces must take place every time 
to see if another law is better equipped to deal with the 
exigency, delays may ensue before steps can be taken to 
remove a hazardous substance from the environment. 


All these shortcomings considered, I am pessimistic as to 
the ultimate worth of this piece of legislation. However, I 
am in agreement that we should protect ourselves against 
pollution. I am in favour of our adopting preventive meas- 
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ures, because I realize it is easier and certainly less painful 
to prevent than, it is to cure. I am equally in favour of 
placing the burden for preventing environmental disasters 
and health hazards on those who produce potentially dan- 
gerous substances, but what troubles me is that the method 
used in this bill involves creating a larger and more inter- 
fering bureaucracy. That always represents additional 
dangers to personal freedom and to our free-market eco- 
nomic system. It appears, however, to have become a 
necessity. 


The judicial system seems not to provide the protection 
I, as a layman—or a laywoman—would have thought it did. 
That saddens me, because it tells me that somehow big 
business, with the help and protection of big government, 
has over the years created for itself a legal sanctuary. As a 
result of that, it has become next to impossible for the 
taxpayers of this land to sue those who pollute for the full 
value of the damage they cause. I think this is unfortunate 
because the judicial system would have been the proper 
way of solving such problems. With heavy enough judg- 
ments against polluters, manufacturers would have been a 
lot more careful about polluting in the future, but that has 
never really happened. Whether by accident or design, the 
judicial system has proven inadequate. As a result, we are 
forced into an interventionist, statist attempt at a solution, 
which frightens me. But pollution frightens me more, so I 
will support the bill. 

My intellectual dedication to consistency forces me to 
request that this bill be sent to committee, where some of 
the weaknesses I have underlined can be looked at more 
closely and an attempt can be made at further improving 
it. 

@ (2120) 
Hon. Alan A. Macnaughton: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: I wish to inform the 
Senate that if Senator Macnaughton speaks now, his 
speech will have the effect of closing the debate on the 
motion for second reading of this bill. 


Senator Macnaughton: Honourable senators, I am sure 
we are all very much indebted to Senator Quart for her 
thoughtful and worthwhile contribution to this rather 
important bill. 

Far be it from me, an amateur, to attempt to answer 
some of those questions, because I propose, in due course, 
to move that this bill be referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee, where the honourable senator may again ask her 
questions and receive authoritative answers. I would like 
to say that we all appreciated her contribution this 
evening, and I congratulate her, at this late stage, on her 
birthday which, I understand, took place a few days ago. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: Honourable senators, 
when shall this bill be read the third time? 

Senator Macnaughton moved that the bill be referred 
to the Standing Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and 
Science. 

Motion agreed to. 


PRIVATE BILL 


CONTINENTAL BANK OF CANADA—REPORT REFERRED BACK 
TO COMMITTEE 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce on Bill S-30, to incorporate Continental Bank of 
Canada, which was presented Thursday, November 6. 


Hon. Salter A. Hayden moved the adoption of the report. 


He said: Honourable senators, we have a rather odd, or, 
should I say, unusual situation in relation to this bill. It 
was my intention this evening to explain the nature and 
substance of the amendments which were made in commit- 
tee. In the process, I would have referred briefly to the 
very capable explanation given by Senator Connolly 
(Ottawa West). 


However, in the meantime a serious question has arisen. 
At the time the bill was before the Senate committee there 
was no evidence of any kind adduced in relation to the 
proposed title of the bill, or to indicate any opposition to 
the title. I am not in a position to give the circumstances 
which led to that situation, but I have learned that there 
are serious grounds which should be reviewed by the 
committee to determine whether, in the circumstances, the 
name “Continental Bank of Canada” should be granted. 


The question of procedure involves some consideration. I 
could proceed this evening to give an explanation of the 
purpose and effect of the proposed amendments, which 
would not take very long. 


I understand a motion is to be made to refer the report 
back to committee for consideration of the propriety of the 
name of the bank in all the circumstances as they may 
develop before the committee. 


The question is: What should we do? In my view, the 
motion to adopt the report tonight should is no way lose its 
prior position by virtue of the motion which may be made, 
if it is approved and the bill goes back to committee. 


I should add that I have no interest in the name of the 
bank and no personal objection toward affording those 
who have an interest—and a very serious interest, as I 
appreciate it is—an opportunity to be heard, even at this 
late stage of the proceedings. - 


If the report is to be referred back to committee, it 
should be so referred only on the subject matter of the 
propriety of the title, and I suggest that when the report of 
the committee dealing with the title comes forward, the 
report which is now before us should not lose its proper 
position under our rules, and that both reports should be 
considered at the same time without regard to the require- 
ments of our rules in connection with the time lapse 
between the presentation and the consideration of a report. 


I am in the hands of the Senate. If honourable senators 
require an explanation of why the amendments were made, 
I am prepared to do so tonight, or I am prepared to deal 
with that after the committee has considered the title and 
brought in its report. I could then give one explanation of 
the committee’s reports in relation to this bill. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I do not know if a 
motion will be put, but it seems to me that the proposal of 
Senator Hayden is entirely acceptable. In my view, the 
motion should be that the report be not now adopted but 
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that it be considered only after the bill has been referred 
back to committee for consideration of the name of the 
bank and the presentation of a second report. 


Senator Hayden: While preserving the prior position. 
Senator Flynn: Yes. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: At this time I would like 
the position clarified. 


Senator Flynn: No motion has been put. I understand 
that a motion will be made. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: I thought that Senator 
Hayden had asked that his request be adopted. 


Senator Flynn: No, not yet. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: I am not certain about 
the procedure to be adopted in connection with Senator 
Hayden’s request. I call upon Senator Lang. 


MOTION IN AMENDMENT 


Senator Lang: Honourable senators, I move in amend- 
ment, seconded by Senator Inman, that the report be not 
now adopted but that it be referred back to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce for 
further consideration of the bill in respect of the name of 
the proposed bank. 


In my opinion, Senator Hayden has given sufficient 
explanation of this motion to satisfy the house. 


The Hon. the Speaker pro tem: It is moved by the 
Honourable Senator Hayden, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Langlois, that the report be now adopted. In 
amendment, it is moved by the Honourable Senator Lang, 
seconded by the Honourable Senator Inman, that this 
report be not now adopted but that it be referred back to 
the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce for futher consideration of the bill in respect of 
the name of the proposed bank. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 


Senator Rowe: I take it from what has been said that 
Senator Hayden will not be called upon tonight to give any 
clarification, but will bring the whole report back in one 
package. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): Honourable senators, 
as the sponsor of the bill, might I ask for the indulgence of 
the Senate for just a moment to say something that I think 
must be said in view of the remarks made by Senator 
Hayden, the chairman of the committee, that the Senate 
feels this is an amendment that should be adopted. 


The sponsor of a bill sponsors the bill, not the applicant 
or the company. However, in the course of getting informa- 
tion about this rather complicated measure, I was bound to 
be advised of some of the problems the applicants face. 
One of these problems has to do with the time element. To 
put it neatly, it is desired to have this bill, if possible, 
receive royal assent before the Christmas recess. Under 
normal circumstances, if the amendment’ had not been 
moved tonight, we would probably have had the report of 
the committee adopted, and then it would have been open 
to the sponsor, myself, to move third reading at the next 


sitting, which normally I would have done. Tomorrow 
there will be what we might call a combined report of the 
committee. Our rules preclude me from moving third read- 
ing tomorrow. We will not sit Friday; we will not sit 
Monday, and I could not move third reading without 
unanimous consent until Tuesday. 


I do not ask for the Senate to make any conditions about 
this matter, but it may be that tomorrow there will be a 
question whether or not something might be achieved on 


behalf of the applicants if unanimous consent could be - 


given to third reading tomorrow. 
Senator Flynn: Not in advance. 


Senator Connolly (Ottawa West): I do not want to do it 
in advance; certainly not. All I want to say is that there is a 
factor which I think the Senate might want to take into 
consideration if that contingency arises. 


Senator Benidickson: Honourable senators, I should like 
to speak to the amendment and to the suggestion that 
certain rules as to time would be understood to be waived 
if Senator Lang’s motion passes. 


Last Thursday mine was the only voice that refused 
unanimous consent to take a step that would have 
accelerated the speed with which this bill would pass in 
the Senate. I told everyone that I had no animus against 
the sponsor or the proposers of the bill. That is still my 
position. 


Yesterday I too was approached, because these people 
had heard of my activity the week before, to speak as 
Senator Lang did tonight, to have the bill referred back to 
committee for the purpose of hearing complaints about the 
use of the name and decide whether or not they are sub- 
stantial. I said I did not want to do so because I had no real 
interest, and I might be doubted in my remarks of last 
week in committee when it met on Thursday last, the 
proceedings of which have now been printed. They were 
made available and were in our hands this morning. If 
honourable senators are at all interested in the points I 
raised in committee last week about the purchase by the 
principal corporate shareholder of IAC of a substantial 
number of additional shares within a few weeks of the 
presentation of this bill to Parliament, that is the responsi- 
bility of each and every senator. 


In case, as a result of my actions last week, some protest 
comes to me about abridging the rules and we are asked 
not to compact the two reports, I would not for a moment 
propose that we deny Senator Hayden his opportunity to 
compact the rules so far as a combination of the two 
reports is concerned in time. However, I would reserve my 
right to say on third reading, if there should be some good 
reason for it, that we might expect the bill to have the 
usual lapse between adoption of the report and third 
reading. 


Senator Flynn: I think Senator Benidickson has indicat- 
ed that it is always better to follow our rules unless there 
is a very clear reason why we should not do so. 


Motion in amendment agreed to. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 


Ste pA 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Copies of a contract between the Government of 
Canada and the Municipality of Buctouche, New 
Brunswick, for the use or employment of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police, pursuant to section 20(3) of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act, Chapter R-9, 
R.S.C., 1970 (French text). 


PRIVATE BILL 


CONTINENTAL BANK OF CANADA—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ADOPTED 


Senator Hayden, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, presented 
the following report: 

Thursday, November 13, 1975. 


The Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade 
and Commerce, to which was referred back for further 
consideration the Report on Bill S-30, intituled: “An 
Act to incorporate Continental Bank of Canada”, pre- 
sented to the Senate on November 6, 1975, has in 
obedience to the order of reference of November 12, 
1975, re-examined the said Report and recommends its 
adoption by the Senate. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Salter A. Hayden, 
Chairman. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Hayden: I move that the report be adopted now. 
This is not a new report, but a continuation of the report 
made about a week ago. With leave of the Senate, I should 
like to give the explanation at this time. 


Senator Flynn: After the motion has been put. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by Honourable Senator Hayden, seconded by Honourable 
Senator Bourget, that this report be taken into consider- 
ation now. Is it agreed, honourable senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Hayden: The first part of this report was the 
subject matter of some discussion last evening and then 
was referred back for further consideration by the commit- 
tee only with reference to the name of the bank which 
appears in the bill as “Continental Bank of Canada.” 


I should tell you at the outset that the substance of the 
amendments contained in the original report was mainly 
such that they would fall into the category of drafting 
amendments. The scheme of the bill as proposed by the 
petitioner—that is, by [AC—was for the incorporation of a 
bank. IAC at that time was in the position where it might 
be called a non-bank—that is to say, it did not have the 
assets and resources of the nature or kind that would 
permit it to be incorporated as a bank. The plan of the 
petitioner is to incorporate a bank, and in subsequent 
years, as it sheds the assets which prevent it from qualify- 
ing for the right to apply to be incorporated as a bank, the 
bill provides for an amalgamation as between IAC and the 
bank. 


@ (1410) 


We examined these provisions very carefully. In the 
interest of clarity and proper relationship to the Bank Act 
and the Canada Business Corporations Act, both these acts 
had to be looked at in the light of this bill, because there 
were many clauses in the bill under which at the present 
time, if the provision to incorporate a bank is granted and 
this bank is incorporated, the petitioner would not be able, 
by reason of the conditions in the Bank Act, to become a 
shareholder to the extent that it wishes to become a share- 
holder and to do other things it is seeking to do in the 
operation of this bank, which, strictly speaking, would be 
operated as a bank. 


The bill provides that within a period of ten years there 
might be an amalgamation of IAC and this bank to be 
incorporated. Therefore, over that period of time IAC 
would have to so adjust its holdings so that its capacity 
within the ten years would be such that it might be 
described as having the necessary qualifications and char- 
acteristics of a bank, so that then these institutions might 
be merged. 


In the meantime, in order to accomplish the amalgama- 
tion and to have this period of time within which this can 
be done, it was necessary to incorporate many exemptions, 
for the time being, from the provisions of the Bank Act, 
such as, for instance, [AC holding in excess of ten per cent 
of the shares of the bank at a time when it would be the 
only shareholder of the bank. The bank itself would carry 
on within the provisions of the Bank Act, and only as 
permitted by the Bank Act, if the minister granted his 
approval to the carrying on of the business of a bank by 
Continental Bank of Canada within a year from the date of 
incorporation. 


The bill also provides for what happens if approval by 
the Minister of Finance is not given. You then have a bank 
which is incorporated as a bank. What is it if it does not 
have the power to carry on the business of a bank? All the 
subscription moneys to this bank would have been pro- 
vided by IAC, so they would want to take their money out 
of this shell of a bank, since it could not, in those circum- 
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stances, carry on the business of banking without the 
approval of the Minister of Finance. 


In considering the amalgamation provisions we had to 
see that they were clearly related to both the Bank Act and 
the Canada Business Corporations Act. We also had to 
check very carefully that the references were clear and 
concise and, without any confusion as to the respective 
authorities, what IAC could do and what the bank could do 
within this period. That necessitated some amendments. It 
also necessitated breaking down some of the clauses in the 
bill for the purpose of clarity in understanding what was 
being intended by the clauses in this bill. 


That is the purpose of the amendments contained in the 
original report. The only point that you might regard as of 
substance is the provision that if the consent of the minis- 
ter is not given within a year to the carrying on of the 
business of a bank, then at least the shareholders of the 
bank may carry on all the necessary proceedings and 
meetings and vote the shares in order to distribute and 
return to those who made the subscriptions the moneys 
which had been subscribed. That is subject to all proper 
deductions, of course, for expenses. 


This morning, acting on the reference from the Senate of 
last evening, we considered the question of title. The title 
in the bill is “Continental Bank of Canada.” We heard the 
representatives of the Continental Bank of Illinois and 
representations from the petitioners for the incorporation 
of this bank. We concluded that no confusion could result 
from the circumstances that were disclosed to us. It 
appears, for instance, that in the United States at the 
present time there are at least 12 banks operating under 
names such as Continental Bank of Texas, or Continental 
Bank of some other state, which seem to operate without 
confusion. Secondly, the Continental Bank of Illinois car- 
ries on no business directly in Canada and we were trying 
to determine what could be said by way of possible confu- 
sion as between this bank proposed to be incorporated in 
Canada and the Continental Bank of Illinois, which is a 
very substantial bank with many branches in the United 
States, and which operates in many different parts of the 
world. Also, in various parts of the world there are other 
banks which operate under a name which includes the 
words “Continental Bank.” 


We also discovered that before the petitioners for incor- 
poration of this bank settled on a name they considered a 
list of approximately 50 names, and made all the elimina- 
tions which they thought should be made from the list. 
They then consulted with the Department of Consumer 
and Corporate Affairs to which, in the ordinary way when 
it is proposed to incorporate a company, the name is sub- 
mitted for approval. There was no objection on any basis 
that could be related to confusion, or the public’s being 
deceived in any way as to with whom they are dealing. So 
they have done all these things, and exhausted all these 
possibilities. 


In addition, I should point out that the Continental Bank 
of Illinois is a customer of, or extends credit to, IAC, which 
is the petitioner in respect of the incorporation of this 
bank. While the Continental Bank of Illinois does not 
carry on business in Canada, it does have, through a 
subsidiary Ontario company, certain business operations 


{Senator Hayden. | 


in Canada. It finances by that method certain building and 
other operations in Canada. 

So, in the light of all the foregoing, and after an 
acknowledgement from the parties concerned that they 
had received a full and extended hearing of all their pres- 
entations, your committee concluded that they should 
report the entire bill, including the title, without amend- 
ment, other than the amendments which are contained in 
the original report. 


Motion agreed to, and report adopted. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


@ (1420) 


Senator Connolly: Honourable senators, for reasons I 
gave last night, and having regard to other information I 
have been able to gather today concerning the time factor 
in respect of the work of the House of Commons, I intend 
to ask for consent to third reading now. 


May I also say that if the report had been adopted last 
night, I could then have moved third reading for today. So 
we are in no different position now from that in which we 
might have been had there not been the reference back to 
the committee last night. Therefore, if the Senate is agreed, 
I will move third reading now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is there unanimous consent, 
honourable senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


ANTI-INFLATION POLICY 


NOTICE OF MOTION TO AUTHORIZE BANKING, TRADE AND 
COMMERCE COMMITTEE TO STUDY LEGISLATION 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(e), I move: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce be authorized to examine and 
report upon the subject-matter of the Bill C-73, 
intituled: “An Act to provide for the restraint of profit 
margins, prices, dividends and compensation in Cana- 
da” in advance of the said bill coming before the 
Senate, or any matter relating thereto; and 


That the committee have power to engage the ser- 
vices of such counsel, staff and technical advisers as 
may be necessary for the purpose of the said 
examination. 


Senator Flynn: You wish leave? 
Senator Langlois: With leave, yes. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is there unanimous consent, 
honourable senators? 


Senator Flynn: I regret that I must refuse consent but I 
should like to have an opportunity to look into this matter. 
I do not think any prejudice will result from having this 
matter taken up on next Tuesday. 


ae 
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Senator Langlois: I wish to give notice of this motion 
today, then. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday next, November 18, 1975, at 8 o’clock in the 
evening. 

Before the question is put I should perhaps give the 
house the usual brief summary of what is expected for 
next week. I shall deal first with the committees. 


On Monday there will be a meeting of the Special Joint 
Committee on the National Capital Region at 3.30 p.m., and 
at 8 p.m. the Standing Joint Committee on Regulations and 
other Statutory Instruments will meet. 


On Tuesday there will be a meeting of the Special Joint 
Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public 
Service at 11 am. The Standing Senate Committee on 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs will meet at 2.30 p.m. to 
continue its study of the Green Paper on Members of 
Parliament and Conflict of Interest. A meeting of the 
Standing Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and 
Science, to which has been referred Bill C-25, the Environ- 
mental Contaminants Bill, will also be held on Tuesday, 
but the time has not yet been fixed. The Joint Committee 
on Regulations and other Statutory Instruments has sched- 
uled a meeting for eight o’clock on Tuesday evening. 


On Wednesday the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce will meet at 9.30 a.m. but it 
has not yet been decided whether it will consider Bill C-2, 
to amend the Combines Investigation Act, or continue its 
advance study of Bill C-60, the Bankruptcy Bill. Also on 
Wednesday it is expected that there will be a meeting of 
the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance to 
which have been referred supplementary estimates (A), 
but the time has not yet been set. 


On Thursday a meeting of the Joint Committee on Regu- 
lations and other Statutory Instruments has been called 
for 11 a.m., and the Special Joint Committee on Employer- 
Employee Relations in the Public Service will meet at 3.30 
p.m. 

In the Senate on Tuesday evening, Senator Hayden will 
move the second reading of Bill C-65, to amend the statute 
law relating to income tax, (No.2), and we will proceed 
with the other items on the Order Paper and any legisla- 
tion that may come to us from the other place. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, the deputy leader 
referred to meetings of the Special Joint Committee on 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service. I 
understand that that committee is dealing with matters 
which have been referred specifically to it, but not with 
Bill C-52 which I further understand was referred by the 
other place to this committee. However, we have not 
received the messages yet. In the second place, am I correct 
in my understanding that the deputy leader mentioned a 
meeting of the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance to which the supplementary estimates (A) have 
been referred—or did he say they will be referred? 


Senator Langlois: They will be referred. 


Senator Flynn: But they have not yet been referred? 


Senator Langlois: There will be a motion made today in 
that respect. With regard to Bill C-52, we are awaiting a 
motion which was apparently passed in the other place 
yesterday. It appears that we will have to present a similar 
motion of concurrence in this house before the bill is 
referred to the joint committee in question. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE ESTIMATES 


SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (A) REFERRED TO NATIONAL 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(e), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance be authorized to examine and report upon the 
expenditures set out in the Supplementary Estimates 
(A) laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending 
the 3lst March, 1976. 


Senator Asselin: It is getting more expensive all the 
time. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE SENATE 


PARLIAMENTARY IMMUNITY—STATEMENT BY LEADER OF THE 
GOVERNMENT 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, yesterday I gave 
a commitment that an endeavour would be made to 
advance a motion today regarding senatorial immunity, 
the right of law enforcement officials to search Senate 
offices and the question of guidelines for senators and 
Senate officials in relation to privileges and immunities 
within the precincts of the Senate. 


I can report today that I have had a useful and construc- 
tive discussion with the Leader of the Opposition. It is 
proposed that a motion be presented next week, hopefully 
on Tuesday, with respect to the matters which I have just 
mentioned, if that is satisfactory to honourable senators. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


POST OFFICE 


STRIKE OF CANADIAN UNION OF POSTAL WORKERS— 
QUESTIONS 


Senator Cameron: Honourable senators, I wonder if the 
Leader of the Government can give us any information 
about the present situation with respect to the completely 
inexcusable postal strike which is dragging on and on. Has 
anything new or encouraging turned up? Can he give us 
any information as to what the government proposes to do 
about this disruption of Canadian business? 


@ (1430) 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I can report that 
as of this afternoon in excess of 100 post offices have been 
reopened across the country, involving 622 workers. There 
are approximately 8,000 postal stations altogether, so there 
is still a long way to go. This total involves both small and 
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larger post offices. Progress is being made—not as rapidly 
as many of us would desire, but nevertheless progress is 
being made. It is hoped that at some point in the near 
future the union leadership will permit a secret ballot to be 
held in centres across the country, and it is felt that this 
might lead to a favourable vote by the workers. However, I 
have nothing further to report. 


Senator Asselin: Is there any hope of a reopening of the 
negotiations soon? 


Senator Perrault: The minister responsible for the Post 
Office made a statement today that he is still waiting for 
the union to call the members back to work, but he made 
no offer to reopen negotiations on the terms demanded by 
the union involved. As senators are aware, the government 
and the unions have resolved all non-monetary differences. 
The only matter left is in relation to dollars and cents— 


Senator Flynn: Common sense. 


Senator Perrault: —and the government is not going to 
violate established guidelines and precedents inherent in 
its last offer. 


Senator Choquette: Honourable senators, we have had 
strikes before all over this country, and when they lasted 
too long, and began to paralyze the economy, the govern- 
ment intervened and very quickly introduced legislation 
ordering the strikers back to work. This strike has been 
going on now for three weeks. Is there anything prevent- 
ing the government from legislating these people back to 
work? If so, what is it? And if there is not, why should not 
the government take those necessary steps? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I think Senator 
Choquette realizes that in view of this type of situation 
and at this point in time it is not possible for this or any 
other government to divulge the contingency plans it may 
be developing. I can certainly assure honourable senators 
that there is no intention on the part of this government to 
allow the economy to be endangered or destroyed by any 
one sector of society. 


Senator Choquette: But it is being destroyed. 


Senator Perrault: The government is fully aware of the 
grave consequences of a prolongation of this dispute and 
impasse, and ways of dealing with the situation are being 
studied. 


Senator Inman: May I ask the Honourable Leader of the 
Government if the post offices he has mentioned are dis- 
tributing post offices in the sense that they serve the 
outlying areas, or are merely local post offices? 


Senator Perrault: The main centres such as Montreal, 
Toronto and Vancouver are still out. Should the workers at 
one of those main centres return to work, this would, of 
course, represent a significant breakthrough. 


Senator Manning: Honourable senators, may I address a 
further question on this subject to the government leader? 
There have been some conflicting press reports as to 
whether the striking workers are receiving compensation 
or not. I recall one report saying that they were paid 
during the time that negotiations were going on. There 
have been other reports saying that they are still receiving 
some compensation. Could the Government Leader clarify 
the picture? 


[Senator Perrault.] 


Senator Perrault: There was a question in this chamber 
last week relating to whether or not postal workers had 
received what, in effect, represented an advance payment 
for work not done. The answer to that question really is 
that because of the manner in which the computers are 
programmed, cheques are sent out on a ten-day basis, and 
it is the intention of the government to recapture any 
overpayment from the workers when they ultimately 
return to work. In other words, there will be no net over- 
payment, and there will be no payment by the government 
for work not done. This will be reflected in later payments. 


As far as other aid for the workers is concerned, some of 
the leaders of the postal union have stated that the work- 
ers are being helped insofar as they are able to help them. 
What this constitutes in terms of dollars and cents I am 
unable to say. 


Senator Flynn: May I ask a supplementary question? 
For some years the question has been before the govern- 
ment and Parliament, and indeed before the public, that 
some permanent legislation should be enacted to deal with 
these strikes which affect the public. I was wondering, in 
view of the fact that in the present instance the union 
refuses to submit the government’s proposals, which are 
final, to a vote, whether in this legislation which I hope the 
government will have the courage to introduce in the not 
too distant future there should not be a provision which 
would enable the government to force the union leaders to 
submit any proposal made by the government, or any other 
agency or group, when the public is affected, to the union 
membership in order to know whether the strikers are 
willing to accept it, so that we do not have to rely only on 
the opinion of the leaders of the union. 


Senator Perrault: I think we all find it difficult to 
understand how any democratic organization in this coun- 
try can reject the idea of having a secret ballot on such an 
important matter. Yet this has been the pattern across this 
country where the leadership of this union, in what I 
suggest to be a most irresponsible fashion, has refused to 
allow the members to exercise their democratic right toa 
secret ballot. The votes which have been taken in a number 
of centres have been standing votes, or votes by a show of 
hands, with all of the possible intimidation inherent in 
these processes. I can assure honourable senators that the 
government is considering the Senate’s suggestion as one 
of the possible options for action. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Perrault: By that I mean a proposal which 
would give the workers in the Post Office the right to 
exercise their choice by secret ballot under properly 
supervised conditions. While no decision has been taken, 
this is one of the alternatives under study. 


Senator Cameron: Is there any machinery through 
which the government can step in and remove a person 
who conducts himself in such an irresponsible manner as 
the president of the Canadian Union of Postal Workers? 


Senator Perrault: There is no such device known to me, 
senator. I believe that, despite the difficulties which occur 
from time to time at the bargaining table, the technique of 


jabour-management confrontation is part and parcel of 


industrial relations in this country; it is an established, 
historical part of it. In most circumstances the process 
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works very well, and has advanced the interests of labour, 
and the interests of management and government extreme- 
ly well. I think all parties in Canada support free collective 
bargaining. But there are times when acts of such outright 
irresponsibility occur that governments, regardless of 
political persuasion, must act in the public interest. We 
may now be approaching that point rapidly. 


UNITED NATIONS 
ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION ON ZIONISM—QUESTION 


Senator Greene: Would the Government Leader accept a 
question on another subject? Does the government contem- 
plate any action by way of limiting contributions or other- 
wise as a result of that incredible and reprehensible resolu- 
tion of the United Nations equating Zionism with racism? 
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Senator Perrault: The position of Canada in relation to 
the United Nations and certain nations which may have 
voted for the condemnation of Zionism is being reviewed, 
but I am unable to make any further statement on that 
question today. I shall certainly undertake, however, to 
obtain further information, and I would like to take the 
question as notice. 


THE CANADIAN ECONOMY 
ATTACK ON INFLATION—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, November 6, the 
debate on the inquiry of Senator Perrault calling the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the White Paper entitled: “Attack on 
Inflation—a program of national action,” together with a 
booklet giving the highlights of the government’s anti- 
inflation program, both dated October 14, 1975, tabled in 
the Senate on Tuesday, October 21, 1975. 


[Translation | 

Hon. Paul Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, as I rise 
to speak on Bill C-73, whose purpose is to restrict benefits, 
prices, dividends and salaries in Canada, I should like first 
of all to touch upon certain aspects of the problem of 
inflation in Canada. I shall therefore limit my remarks, as 
much as possible, to the subject of the last inquiry of the 
government leader in the Senate, namely, “Attack on Infla- 
tion—A program of national action.” 

I congratulate our leader for having brought up the 
matter, as well as the senators who have already taken 
part in the debate. Their contribution, their views, help 
enlighten us with regard to the serious problem of infla- 
tion in Canada. 

During the last eight years, the fight against inflation in 
Canada has grown ceaselessly. In spite of that fight, we 
have had nothing but negative results; that national plague 
continues to persist and even grow more acute. We are 
dealing here with inflation of a global nature, which could 
be solved much more effectively through global effort and 
cooperation. 

Of course, the economists of our governments and those 
of our industries as well as the financial advisers from 
different walks of life in Canada are unable to agree on the 
balanced economic policy to follow to fight inflation effi- 


ciently or to have their views adopted. It is unfortunate 
because we could not come up with appropriate corrective 
measures which could have wrestled inflation to the 
ground. 


Our old economic history and our economic history since 
the First World War reveal among other things some eco- 
nomic principles and certainties we fail to take into 
account. 


To evade the inflationary economic problems, it is essen- 
tial for individuals to restrain their expenses and live 
according to their real means. To ensure a sound economy, 
which is not inflationary, all levels of government must 
live within their tax revenues. Moreover, according to our 
expert advisers, these tax revenues must be maintained to 
a limit level ranging from 35 to 36 per cent of the gross 
national product so as to prevent serious inflationary prob- 
lems. Unfortunately, that is what the electors refuse to 
allow governments to do. Everywhere also, even in the 
most remote industrialized countries, nobody wants to 
recognize that there is a price to be paid for everything, at 
its real cost. Pressure from the public over months to force 
our government to take every means to find work for the 
unemployed by increasing the money supply in Canada 
caused our inflationary situation that we condemn so vig- 
orously today. 


Those nations which play with their economy to post- 
pone sine die the settlement of their debts, even though it 
implies interests which multiply the debt itself little by 
little, or even though they are involved in new debts to 
promote social programs that very often prove to be unpro- 
ductive, or indeed to improve the chances of representa- 
tives to get re-elected, those nations, as I said, will never 
avoid the serious inflationary problems coming as a result 
of that and producing in the long run periods of economic 
uncertainty and decline. 

[English ] 

For years, the advice, counsel and economic directions of 
economists were expected to provide the solution to defeat 
or, at least, to curtail and control inflation and give us an 
acceptable economic policy that would somehow constrain 
wages and prices. The more I read their reports and ana- 
lyze the recommendations of some of them, the more I 
become confused and disturbed. 


A review of the recommendations made by business and 
labour leaders reveals that there is a wide disparity of 
views but no solid effective program giving the solution 
that would curtail, surely and safely, the current inflation. 
A few made the recommendation that governments at all 
levels should revert to some of the very basic principles of 
economics if they wished to be able to stay clear of a 
multitude of major economic problems. The Economic 
Council of Canada should have warned governments much 
more strongly and more consistently on the real conse- 
quences of the governments’ overspending. Public behavi- 
our on spending and their urging and pressure on govern- 
ment should have been denounced and shamed. 


In 1967, in its Fourth Annual Review, the Economic 
Council of Canada, while setting new growth targets up to 
1975, said repeatedly and truly that we would not be able 
to fulfill Canada’s potential unless we could: 
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(a) Increase productivity by more efficient use of all our 
resources, including capital and labour. Instead, we 
decreased productivity, and we failed. 

(b) Maintain price stability and improve ability to com- 
pete. Instead, we let prices run away even on basic items 
such as food. We disregarded the need to be able to com- 
pete and we failed. 


(c) Restrain government spendings. There is no necessi- 
ty to point out our failure here. 


(d) Limit fiscal and monetary policy to medium and 
long-term goals and try not to respond to every short-run 
fluctuation. I believe we failed on that. 


(e) Continue to attract large amounts of foreign capital. 
Instead, with our repeated hostile statements on foreign 
investment in Canada, we curtailed it as much as we could. 


(f{) Convert manufacturing industry to more efficient 
standards of scale and specialization. Instead, we killed 
our shoe industry and badly damaged the glass industry 
and some divisions of the textile industry, instead of assur- 
ing their conversion and giving replacement jobs. We 
failed on this recommendation and we weakened our 
secondary industry. 


@ (1450) 


(g) Tackle the unresolved problems of growing cities. 
We did not touch much on these problems. 


(h) Increase the rate of house building. We rated better 
on this one in our attempts, but certainly not in our results, 
as the figures of Statistics Canada will show. 


In the most outspoken lecture the council had then yet 
given to the government, it said: 


Monetary and fiscal policies should seek to steer the 
economy along the course of potential economic 
growth over the medium-term future, rather than 
simply reacting to emergency (or past) short-term 
developments. 


Government deficits must be eliminated when the 
economy is expanding at its maximum potential. This is 
one of the points contained in the report. This was not 
done; instead we have been, and are presently, steadily 
increasing our debt load. Canadian fiscal and monetary 
policies had to be managed so as to attract enough foreign 
capital. We failed on this! 


After the Honourable John Turner, whose departure 
from the Cabinet was a great loss that was deplored and 
regretted by many Canadians, met with the leaders of the 
different sectors of the Canadian economy, he reported on 
the extraordinary economic confusion that prevailed in 
each of these sectors. The representatives of business, for 
instance, were unexpectedly divided in their economic 
views. Mr. Turner was challenged when he met the labour 
leaders. If wage controls came to be, for whatever reasons, 
there would be a militant resistance, he was forewarned. 
The views were different in the West and in the East. All 
spoke against inflation, but none wanted to lift a finger to 
fight it. All shunned any sacrifice. 


The elected representatives in the House of Commons 
asked for the protection and exemption of some of their 
electors whose support, they underlined, they needed. The 
economists could not give a reliable consensus as to what 
could be most effectively done against inflation. The 


[Senator Desruisseaux.] 


reports gave the feeling that greed and personal interest 
had really set in amongst Canadians; that we were deep in 
an ugly economic mess; that few cared about Canadian 
economic troubles at the federal, provincial and municipal 
levels; and that no one would or could constrain the waste 
and spending in education and in our school systems. 


This kind of thinking, this type of general behaviour, in 
time could only bring about the economic disturbance 
which we were experiencing. At this time there is a further 
need to resist over-spending. Not only the federal govern- 
ment, but governments at other levels, in my view, have 
been and are to blame for most of our present inflationary 
trend, although they are getting away with it without the 
same public criticism as the federal government has been 
getting. 

I believe that the actions of Canadians are predicated on 
the assumption that government at long last will practise 
what it preaches, and give concrete evidence of practising 
real restraint itself. Government spending should never, 
under any circumstances, and certainly not with the intent 
of buying votes and obtaining electoral support, be allowed 
to rise more quickly than the GNP. Yet, this is what is 
happening today at every level of government. 


Time and again in the past, the government was warned 
by the nations’ business leaders, here and elsewhere, and 
by responsible business economists, that the urgent re- 
sponsibility of government was the wise management of 
the country’s expenditure. Legislators and the public chose 
not to hear the reminders that were made that resources 
are limited; that economic growth depends greatly upon 
productivity improvements; that the efficient use of 
resources must be an essential basic economic objective in 
the pursuit of any goal; that waste and unproductive ex- 
penditures can and do occur on a substantial scale when 
undesirable and unproductive programs are approved, and 
when some poorly conceived programs are adopted; that 
inflation is fostered principally by a pattern of government 
expenditure which peaks at the same time as private 
spending and investment; and that it is the responsibility 
of governments at every level to keep a realistic balance 
between wants and programs and current capability. 


Recently, the Honourable Jean Chrétien, the President 
of the Treasury Board, complained that government expen- 
ditures were difficult to curtail because they were author- 
ized by legislation. Perhaps it would be helpful to review 
some of these increases in spending, especially those in the 
last three years. According to Statistics Canada, the 
increases in federal government spending from 1971 to 
1974—three years—were 50 per cent in goods and services, 
old age security and interest on public debt; close to 50 per 
cent in transfer payments to provinces and municipalities; 
140 per cent in unemployment insurance, which is under- 
standable; close to 200 per cent in family allowances; some 
125 per cent in subsidy spending, excluding oil; and about 
125 per cent in capital spending. These resulted in an 
average 75 per cent increase in total spending during those 
three years. 


Two weeks ago, Ottawa, in a policy statement on infla- 
tion, indicated that government spending should not grow 
faster than the trend of the GNP. A look at recent excesses 
in spending indicates the kind of restraint which will be 
needed if the government’s goal is ever to be realized. 
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Between 1971 and 1974, federal government total spend- 
ing increased by $11.4 billion on a national accounts basis. 
If federal government spending had advanced exactly in 
line with the GNP, the increase in spending would have 
been only $8.8 billion. 


This overspending to the tune of $2.8 billion occurred 
principally in unemployment insurance and family allow- 
ances. Obviously, no political party would now dare lower 
spending in these areas. Too many interested votes are 
involved. We also have to consider the effect of the deficit 
of $1 billion in our balance of trade as well as an expected 
deficit for the current year of some $2 to $3 billion. More- 
over, owing to the expected decrease in government reve- 
nues, these estimates may even have to be increased, and 
this will have a tremendous negative effect on our econo- 
my, and on our political thinking. 


Federal revenues from taxation rose from a little less 
than 7 per cent of the gross national product in 1926 to 21 
per cent in 1961, and then to 39 per cent of the GNP in 1975. 
If we add to this contributions to pension plans, it then 
rises to 40 per cent. Expectations are that in 1975 tax 
revenues will likely hover around 41 or 42 per cent of the 
GNP—which would be a major economic disaster. Some 
experts claim that it could be even worse if there is stagna- 
tion instead of growth in the GNP, and if readjustments by 
indexation in welfare legislation are enlarged and extend- 
ed, as has recently been implied. 


From 1961 to 1974 total government expenditures— 
including capital outlays but excluding transfers between 
governments—had already risen by 351 per cent, and this 
was principally because of the federal contributions to 
education, health and hospital care, and welfare services. 


Among the various levels of government, provincial ex- 
penditures rose fastest—560 per cent from 1961 to 1974! 
Compared to that, local government expenditures rose by 
307 per cent in the same period, while federal government 
expenditures rose by 273 per cent. Of course, all these 
expenditures are even higher in 1975 in terms of percent- 
ages. But, however unacceptable it is, the increase in feder- 
al government expenditures has still been the slowest. 


While total government expenditures rose from 31 per 
cent of the GNP in 1961 to 39 per cent in 1974, provincial 
government expenditures rose from 6 per cent of the GNP 
in 1961 to 11 per cent in 1974. You can see that savings, 
while actually dropping in value, were at the same time 
being drained from Canadians. At the end of 1974, the 
current accounts deficit stood at $4 billion. It is even 
more—considerably more—in 1975, and there is little hope 
for an improvement in 1976. 


Let us consider just one item, namely, the indexing of 
personal exemptions. Expenditures in 1976 will require in 
excess of $1 billion more in federal government tax reve- 
nues, so you can understand why recent statements by the 
Minister of National Health and Welfare about necessary 
additional spending in 1976, when tax revenues will actual- 
ly be decreasing, are most upsetting and gloomy. The 
obvious inference is that Canada might well become a sick, 
and rather poor, welfare state. 


However, there is a whole school of economists who do 
not object to such expenditures, because they claim that in 


order to avoid depression, to stir the economy and to 
provide growth and fight unemployment, it is necessary to 
adopt the Keynesian approach. Milton Friedman, a recog- 
nized adviser to governments, thinks somewhat like that. 
He is of the Keynesian school. But, in the long run that is 
not a realistic approach, because eventually the economy 
must revert to what is basic; the correction must be made 
and the economy must be put back to where it should have 
been all the time. We must have an economy with only a 
reasonable refundable debt which will not drown us all, a 
debt which is refundable from revenues. 


However, whatever we may say here about certain 
causes of inflation, it is necessary to point out in all 
fairness that in 1974 inflation also occurred at a double 
digit rate in all major countries except West Germany, and 
that situation has not changed in 1975. As measured by the 
consumer price index, prices in 1974 increased at an aver- 
age annual rate of 10.9 per cent in Canada as compared 
with 13.3 per cent in all the OECD countries, which we so 
often like to take as examples. So far in 1975—that is, up to 
now—all of those countries have had an even larger rate of 
increase in inflation. This is, indeed, a gloomy and disturb- 
ing picture for the future of an economy in 1976. 
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In Canadian industry the profit margin per $100 of sales 
decreased by 26 per cent in 1974 and by over 13 per cent in 
the first nine months of 1975. There is even a forecast 
figure of some 24.5 per cent decrease for 1976. Currently, 
the tax revenues of Canada for 1975 and the rate of growth 
of the GNF are still dropping. Without much caution, there 
could be hardship ahead in the country’s economy—if not a 
breakdown—which could lead eventually to another 
depression. 


When the public exerts heavy pressure for more welfare 
and more subsidies, when governments have to give ever 
increasing grants to bolster the country’s economy and 
when government leaders see the general public giving 
strong support to candidates who call for more and more 
socialization and more and more spending, it is no surprise 
that governments spend so much more than they take in, 
without even having regard to the fact that at some time 
there will be a day of reckoning. To survive in office, 
governments feel they have no choice but to create the 
extra money needed for spending programs that will help 
their public image and popularity. Inflation, however, 
responds to economic events, random shocks and govern- 
ment policies, most of which result from pressures exerted 
by the electorate. We have the government that we 
deserve, because in a democracy we elect it and give it the 
mandate we want to give. 


We have given the government a mandate. Primarily it 
must concentrate on solving our major national problems, 
before we attempt to get mixed up in the affairs of other 
countries in trying to solve their problems and to deal with 
foreign enigmas. This applies more particularly when we 
are not able to solve our own problems. 


The blame for our growing rate of inflation must be 
shared, with the government, by most of us Canadians who 
have been living beyond our means, who have been con- 
stantly pressing for costly social and welfare legislation 
that now has to be indexed. What else can we expect, when 
we think we can find or print money, as needed, to pay for 
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all kinds of welfare schemes, to take care of the young to 
maturity, students often to manhood, hospitalization for 
the complete recovery of the sick, the old to their death, 
and so on—from cradle to grave, so to speak—and to give 
ever increasing help to regional administrative bodies, 
while we, like the Romans in their time, keep clamouring 
for more and more of everything, and while the workers, 
including civil servants, keep asking for higher and higher 
wages to take care of ever-increasing inflation. This way of 
life will not serve us or any other country in the world 
community. 

I was against government controls. I am still against 
government controls. On a long-term basis, I question their 
efficiency. I believe they will do little for our betterment 
in the long run. I think that eventually there will be 
aggressive thrusts to regain lost ground. We have seen it 
happening elsewhere. All around us other countries are 
experiencing inflation that continues to influence and 
affect our economy, despite controls. We import enough to 
feel the effect. 


Under present circumstances, in despair and out of fear 
for the collapse of the value of the Canadian dollar and a 
breakdown in sales and trade, and since the government 
appears to want to correct this situation of the utmost 
gravity, I, for one, will support all bona fide attempts by 
the government to contain inflation. The anticipated legis- 
lation, however, should extend no favouritism and should 
provide for no exemptions. It must be strong and uncom- 
promising if it is to be effective. 


I believe it is most important that other levels of govern- 
ment agree and follow through on these proposed drastic 
measures by setting an example and having, for some years 
to come, balanced budgets. There is no quick cure for 
inflation. You can brake, but you must not jam the brakes 
in a way that might cause damage. 


The stakes are high for the government. A failure of the 
program would necessitate either immediate drastic total 
control or, God forbid, an election at a time of economic 
confusion. 


What can we do as individuals to help, not government 
as such, not other countries, not those in need in the world 
but, for some time to come, our Canada, and to adopt a 
program for our very survival as a progressive nation? 


We must have, or find, the will to accept the inevitable 
sacrifice involved in the implementation of any effective 
policy. The government must have, or achieve, the freedom 
of action necessary to compose and impose the necessary 
policy in the face of seemingly unavoidable constraints. 
The government must be at full strength for action and 
receive the undivided support of all representatives and 
constituents everywhere. 
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The anti-inflation program, unpalatable as it is, is very 
much the lesser evil, preferable to either a continuance of 
rampant inflation or total government control over the 
economy. In either case our national standard of living 
would greatly suffer. It has already started to fall signifi- 
cantly from one of the highest in the world to seventh 
place, with indications of a lower place in a few years. 
Business leaders are blaming government action, and 
intervention in competitive economic forces is the major 
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cause of the deteriorating inflation situation. Governments 
never act according to the soundest economic advice, as 
they should. 


Canadian firms must produce their goods and services at 
world competitive prices if they are truly to serve Canadi- 
ans, if the firms themselves are to survive and if rewarding 
employment is to be expected. Every rise in wages must be 
balanced with a higher production of units if we are to 
remain internationally competitive and fight off the flood 
of imported products. Economic guidelines as such cannot 
and should not mean a guaranteed price level, nor a guar- 
anteed income level, for any noticeable duration of time. 
These are high stakes indeed affecting us. 


A way must also be found to commit all other levels of 
government in Canada to arrange sets of rules providing 
the same goal, the same objective—total defeat of inflation, 
and, I must add, the reinstatement of common sense in our 
government spending and our public spending behaviour. 


The public, in its own interest, must be induced by 
strong government action to accept and believe that gov- 
ernments at all levels mean business, that they really mean 
to cut expenditures and not merely to spend money. 


One balanced budget may help to neutralize the inflation 
psychology that exists today. As everyone wants more and 
fights for more, this will be hardest to realize by our 
government. Yet it is of major and basic importance, and 
of the highest priority. Budgets may even have to be 
balanced for several years to come before the public is 
convinced that governments really do mean business and 
that runaway inflation, as a way of life, will not be tolerat- 
ed. There must be restraints on government programs and 
services. It cannot be accepted that a sufficient anti-infla- 
tionary policy may also ensure economic growth. Govern- 
ments must become the good example for all of us Canadi- 
ans to follow. 


The federal government has the weapons needed to 
combat the vicious inflation that has plagued us and the 
world. The government has the duty of restoring the image 
of a good and balanced Canadian economy by reinstating 
the good domestic purchasing value of its money and 
assuring reasonable productivity in its manufactured prod- 
ucts. The government must find the will to use their 
weapons effectively for the greater good of Canada. They 
have no choice, since if the present anti-inflation program 
fails there will be no alternative but to freeze prices and 
wages by total drastic controls, which will unfortunately 
prove to be much more costly to Canadians, or to get the 
people involved, as they should be, in the inflation problem 
by calling for an election. 


The Canadian people must believe in the governments 
they choose to elect. More than ever before they must back 
them up and unfailingly assist them in realizing an urgent 
national mission—to defeat a runaway inflation that is 
destroying and eating away at every value that Canadians 
have saved through the years of hard work, besides 
destroying even what enabled us to save. 


As a Canadian who is as affected as any other Canadian, 
and even though I am against controls, even temporary, as 
a way of life, or any other form of economic regimentation, 
I feel that under the present grave circumstances the 
government’s plan to use controls should be supported. Its 
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plan against inflation should be tried and given our full 
backing. It is our duty to do what we can now, and without 
reservation, to fight effectively the common enemy, this 
vicious inflation. We must assist our government to make 
the anti-inflation measures, even if imperfect in our view, 
truly operative in their purpose and their goals. 


Senator Belisle: May I ask a question of the honourable 
senator? I should like to preface my question by compli- 
menting him on a very forthright and constructive speech. 
It is not the first he has given us in this chamber. However, 
since at the beginning of the week the newspapers 
informed us that the Honourable Jack Davis, former Min- 
ister of Fisheries in the Trudeau Government, was so 
disillusioned and discouraged by the government’s present 
economic policy that he decided to accept a Socred nomina- 
tion in British Columbia, and since we were also informed 
this week that the former Minister of Justice of Quebec 
was so disillusioned that he formed another party, would 
Senator Desruisseaux look favourably upon receiving an 
invitation to attend the Conservative Party convention in 
February? 


Senator Langlois: Are you short of candidates? 


Senator Desruisseaux: I must tell my honourable col- 
league that I feel no urge at all to join the Conservative 
Party at this time. Any party that can convince people to 


make the necessary sacrifices will be the victor, and the 
just victor, against inflation. 


Senator Choquette: We tried it at the last election and 
you were not too convinced, were you? 


Senator Desruisseaux: No. 
@ (1530) 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, may I contrib- 
ute to the enlightenment of Senator Bélisle. The Honour- 
able Jack Davis has proclaimed on several occasions that 
he remains a supporter of the federal Liberal Party and the 
Government of Canada. 


On motion of Senator Choquette, for Senator Asselin, 
debate adjourned. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, before moving 
the adjournment of the house I would like to correct a 
statement I made earlier today when I was outlining the 
business of the Senate for next week. I said that the 
Standing Committee on Health, Welfare and Science, to 
which has been referred Bill C-25, the Environmental Con- 
taminants Act, will meet next Tuesday. That committee 
will not meet Tuesday but will meet when the Senate rises 
on Wednesday. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, November 18, at 8 
p.m. 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Canadian Saltfish Corporation, includ- 
ing its accounts and financial statements certified by 
the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1975, pursuant to section 32 of the Saltfish Act, 
Chapter 37 (1st Supplement), and section 77(3) of the 
Financial Administration Act, Chapter H=10,sR:s.C. 
1970. 


Report of the Superintendent of Insurance for 
Canada on Small Loans Companies and Money-Lend- 
ers licensed under the Small Loans Act for the year 
ended December 31, 1974. 


Report of the Superintendent of Insurance for 
Canada on Co-operative Credit Societies for the year 
ended December 31, 1974, pursuant to section 57 of the 
Co-operative Credit Associations Act, Chapter C-29, 
R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of a contract between the Government of 
Canada and the Town of Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, for 
the use or employment of the Royal Canadian Mount- 
ed Police, pursuant to section 20(3) of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police Act, Chapter R-9, R.S.C., 
1970 (English text). 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 
COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF THE 
SENATE 

Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(a), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting tomorrow, Wednesday, 19th Novem- 
ber, 1975, and that Rule 76(4) be suspended in relation 
thereto. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The house has heard the motion. 
Is there unanimous consent? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Motion agreed to. 


POST OFFICE 
STRIKE OF CANADIAN UNION OF POSTAL WORKERS— 
QUESTION AND ANSWER 
Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, may I ask the 
Leader of the Government if he has anything to report on 
the strike of the Canadian Union of Postal Workers? 


Senator Perrault: Yes, and in view of the importance of . 


the situation I think that when we meet each day it might 
be useful if I give honourable senators as complete a daily 
report as possible on the postal strike. These reports will 
be no longer than necessary but I shall endeavour to 
present as much relevant information as possible. 


During the past week the number of post offices operat- 
ing has increased from 30 to approximately 150. Most of the 
offices that have re-opened are in the smaller centres, with 
the Ottawa post office being the major exception. Because 
of the inoperative status of Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
and Vancouver, we have no national mail service. In those 
centres we have significant indications of many workers 
wanting to return, but they are being prevented from 
doing so by a minority of the union. 


The Post Office, in cooperation with the Letter Carriers’ 
Union of Canada, and the Association of Postal Officials of 
Canada, is in the process of effecting delivery to Canadi- 
ans of the government’s social assistance and pension 
cheques. According to a late report this afternoon, better 
than a third of the system’s 500 staff offices were operating 
today as the strike erosion continues. About 1,600 of the 
22,000 CUPW members were back on the job today. Post 
offices which opened today are in Sackville, New Bruns- 
wick; Bridgewater, Nova Scotia; Aylmer and Huntingdon 
in Quebec West, Goderich in southwestern Ontario; Etobi- 
coke and Woodbridge in Metro Toronto, and Terrace and 
Kamloops in British Columbia. Ottawa reports that 165 
CUPW members—150 of them full-time members—were 
back on the job today. Ottawa has also informed the 
Control Centre that persons unknown last night sealed at 
least 200 street letter boxes in the downtown core with a 
cement glue substance. 


@ (2010) 


The North Bay local of the CUPW last night voted 31 to 
26 not to hold a vote on return to work. The vote was 
supervised by the provincial MPP for Nipissing. The Con- 
trol Centre has been informed by reliable sources that the 
CUPW has ordered maximum picketing at all offices con- 
taining federal assistance and pension cheques, in an 
apparent attempt to prevent delivery of the cheques. 


Newfoundland reports that continued mass picketing of 
the St. John’s post office again prevented management 
from entering the building. Metro Toronto reports heavy 
picketing at Terminal A, but little or no picketing in fringe 
areas. 


Finally, in Nova Scotia, a district office postal clerk 
reports he was assaulted while crossing a heavy picket line 
and is seeking to lay charges. 


That is all I have to report this evening. 
Senator Flynn: May I ask the government leader a 


supplementary question? When the Postmaster General 
says that he is willing to wait until Easter, does he mean 
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that that is the target date he foresees having regard to the 
progress now being registered, or does he mean it is the 
intention of the government to wait until that time? 


Senator Perrault: I have not had an opportunity to 
discuss the matter personally with the minister respon- 
sible for the Post Office since that statement was allegedly 
made. However, I want to reassure honourable senators 
once again that the government does not intend to be 
blackmailed by any sector of the Canadian economy, 
including members of the CUPW. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


UNITED NATIONS 
ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION ON ZIONISM—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, a question was 
asked last week by Senator Greene, the essence of which is 
as follows: 


Does the government contemplate any action by way 
of limiting contributions or otherwise as a result of 
that incredible and reprehensible resolution of the 
United Nations equating Zionism with racism? 


I have a report which I can now give to the house. 


Regarding the position of the Government of Canada 
and any action by way of limiting contributions or other 
actions that the Canadian Government might take, I may 
state that the Government of Canada is reviewing its 
position with respect to any United Nations activities that 
may flow from the adoption of this particular resolution, 
and to others which were acceptable in themselves but 
which we voted against because of the effect that the 
Zionist resolution had on them. Any activities flowing 
from these resolutions will be carefully examined by the 
Canadian Government and probably our participation will 
be put in question. 

It is possible that Canada will not be participating in the 
conference on racial discrimination to be held in Ghana in 
two years’ time. That is a possibility. We are reviewing 
that question as well as the implications of the resolutions 
on the United Nations Decade for Action to combat racism 
and racial discrimination and it may be that the participa- 
tion of the Government of Canada will be reduced or 
removed but we have not reached any final decisions on 
this question. 

Regarding aid to countries that may have voted for the 
United Nations resolution, the Canadian Government has 
never taken a position that we would use our aid to 
determine the political attitudes of other countries and we 
do not intend to either change our support generally for 
the United Nations or change our aid flow. However, we 
are questioning, and will review our participation in, new 
activities that flow from the adoption of this particularly 
unacceptable resolution. 

In some quarters it has been suggested that we might 
bring home some of the fine Canadian troops serving as 
peacekeepers in the Middle East as a sign of protest 
against this United Nations resolution. The Canadian Gov- 
ernment most certainly takes the position that it would not 
be helping the situation very much as it would not help the 
peacemaking process. If we took our Peace Force out of the 
Middle East area, the element of stability that is now 


present there, I am sure, would be in some way jeopardized 
by such a withdrawal and would be opposed by Israel, 
Egypt, and other nations. 


CANADIAN ARMED FORCES 


CASUALTIES IN DEFENCE OF FRANCE IN WORLD WAR I AND 
WORLD WAR II—QUESTION 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): Honourable sena- 
tors, I should like to ask the Leader of the Government a 
question. How many Canadian soldiers were killed or 
wounded in defending France in World War I and World 
War II? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I must take that 
question as notice. 


An Hon. Senator: Surely you know that. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators are aware, of 
course, that over 60,000 Canadians were killed on various 
fronts in World War I. However, insofar as casualties on 
French territory are concerned, I must take the question as 
notice and obtain the exact statistics for the honourable 
senator. 


INCOME TAX ACT 


BILL TO AMEND, (NO. 2)—SECOND READING—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 


Hon. Salter A. Hayden moved the second reading of Bill 
C-65, to amend the statute law relating to income tax, (No. 
2) 

He said: Honourable senators, I find one comfort—and I 
am sure all of you have noted it—that being the size of Bill 
C-65. We have almost grown accustomed to receiving very 
voluminous bills dealing with income tax. This one is 
remarkable by reason of its brevity, and possibly also by 
reason of certain of its provisions—certain substantive 
provisions. 


I should tell you that this bill deals with a number of 
matters which are designed to expand the productive 
capacity of Canada. While one might say that it is modern- 
izing in its tone and in its approach to these problems, in 
that regard I would prefer to use the language that it 
adopts a more realistic approach to the question of the 
position of the petroleum and mineral industries in 
Canada. 


This bill, as one of its first highlights, contemplates what 
is termed a resource allowance, namely, 25 per cent of the 
profits of a petroleum or mineral industry, determined 
after all the operating costs and the capital cost allowances 
have been deducted and before there is any deduction for 
development and exploration, interest and depletion. That 
25 per cent is deducted from the tax on the profits that 
might otherwise be leviable, resulting in a substantially 
lesser amount of profits being subject to the corporate rate 
of tax. The bill also changes the corporate tax rate from 50 
per cent to 46 per cent, effective in 1976. 


@ (2020) 
There is one thing that concerns me a little, In clause 1, 


in connection with this resource allowance, the bill 
provides: 
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(v.1) such amount as is allowed to the taxpayer for the 
year by regulation in respect of oil or gas wells in 
Canada or mineral resources in Canada; 


There are no regulations in existence at this time, and 
nowhere in the bill do we find any reference to 25 per cent 
as being the resource allowance. The only place where we 
can look for support for the 25 per cent is in the minister’s 
budget speech, and it can be found at page 33. There he 
deals with the 25 per cent resource allowance. It can also 
be found in the highlights and supplementary information, 
which was part of the budget material, at page 36. 


Senator Bourget: That is, the June budget. 


Senator Hayden: That is in connection with the budget 
of June 23. In addition, the debate in the other place 
proceeded on the basis that the budget allowance was 25 
per cent. All discussion proceeded on that basis. When I 
inquired as to why we did not have a regulation at this 
time, I was advised that it was in the process of being 
developed. Provision for regulations is made elsewhere in 
the bill. 


The budget speech, which included reference to this 
resource allowance, was made on June 23. Perhaps a prac- 
tice has developed of releasing regulations after the bill 
has passed. If so, it is about time something was done 
about furnishing all the material. In this case, I do not see 
any harm done by not having the regulations at this time, 
as they would refer to resource allowances, but conceiv- 
ably regulations on other subject matters could be very 
important for the proper consideration of a bill. If we do 
not have them until after the bill has been dealt with, we 
are not able to give full consideration to the bill. 


I shall proceed on the basis that the resource allowance 
is 25 per cent of the profits after deduction of the costs of 
operating and the capital cost allowance, but before any 
other deductions are made. The effect of that, as I will 
demonstrate in a moment, is that those companies which 
engage in the business of exploration and development will 
gain by reason of this provision. 


I should like to have the permission of the Senate to 
include later in my remarks a table showing what I might 
call the sharing of the $1.50 price increase on a barrel of oil 
under the modified system—that is, the system of resource 
allowance—including Alberta’s royalty reduction. 


Senator Flynn: Is this an official calculation of the 
department? 


Senator Hayden: I received it on that basis. I did not see 
the person who prepared it. 


Senator Flynn: but your source is the department? 
Senator Hayden: Yes. 


Senator Walker: Senator Hayden, before you close out 
the area of resource allowance, I take it, with your great 
experience as Chairman of the Standing Senate Committee 
on Banking, Trade and Commerce, that you will obtain an 
assurance from the government that the resource allow- 
ance will be included in the regulations, as you expect it to 
be, before this bill passes the committee stage. 


Senator Hayden: Yes, I can quite readily give that 
assurance. I can also say that I have talked, as late as 
today, with senior officials of the Department of Finance, 


[Senator Hayden] 


who assured me that the regulations, in the form in which 
they now are in course of preparation and in the form in 
which they will be published, will contain the statement 
which the then Minister of Finance made as to what would 
be the nature and extent of the resource allowance—that 
is, in accordance with the terms and the definition which I 
have set forth this evening as to how the resource allow- 
ance will be calculated. 


This statement is prepared on the basis of the present 


tax system—that is, the system prior to this bill’s coming | 


into effect—and it makes two assumptions. The first 
assumption is that the company that is being dealt with in 
this study has no exploration and development, and, 
secondly, that it has exploration and development. 


Under the present system of taxation, the Province of 
Alberta, on the $1.50 price increase from $6.50 to $8 a 
barrel, has a 65 per cent royalty. Under the new system, the 
royalty would be reduced to 50 per cent. On that basis, if 
the particular company being studied had no exploration 
and development expense, the province would receive $1.03 
of the $1.50 increase. On the basis of the new tax system, 
which includes not only the reduced royalty as far as the 
Province of Alberta is concerned but also the application of 
the resource allowance, the province would receive 82 
cents. The federal income tax on the 65 per cent royalty 
basis for Alberta would amount to 37 cents, whereas under 
the new tax system it would amount to 40 cents. 


The industry—and this is very important—under the 
present system where the 65 per cent royalty base applies, 
would receive 10 cents of that $1.50 increase, and under the 
new tax system of 50 per cent royalty, the industry would 
receive 28 cents. That is in the case of a company which 
has no exploration and development. 


If you assume that a company has spent the maximum 
amount on exploration and development, the province 
under the present system of 65 per cent royalty would 
receive 98 cents; under the new tax system, it would 
receive 68 cents. The federal income tax under the 65 per 
cent royalty would be 31 cents, and under the 50 per cent 
royalty, it would be 11 cents. Industry carrying out 
exploration and development under the 65 per cent royalty 
base would receive or retain 21 cents; under the 50 per cent 
royalty rate it would receive or retain 71 cents. 

@ (2030) 


Honourable senators, at this point it might be convenient 
to place on record the table I referred to earlier. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
[The table follows: ] 


Sharing of $1.50 Price Increase in Barrel of Oil under 
Modified System and including Alberta’s Royalty 


Reduction 
Present Tax New Tax 
_System_ System 


65% Royalty 50% Royalty 


Nil Exploration 


Province 103¢ 82¢ 
Federal—Income Tax 37¢ 40¢ 
Industry 10¢ 28¢ 

150¢ 150¢ 
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Maximum Exploration 


Province 98¢ 68¢ 
Federal—Income Tax 3l¢ ll¢ 
Industry—Exploration 2i¢ 71¢ 

150¢ 150¢ 


Senator Hayden: I should point out that the reason for 
these differences in the amount the industry would receive 
is dependent on this factor, which I stressed earlier, that 
the 25 per cent resource allowance is calculated on the 
profits from petroleum and mineral production less operat- 
ing costs and less the capital cost allowance. However, if a 
company does no exploration and development its rate of 
tax will produce a higher result in tax, because it will not 
have as many deductions. You can see that the company 
which does explore and develop then has deductions for 
exploration and development, so that overall its tax posi- 
tion is better. 


I hope I have succeeded in clarifying that. It may be that 
some subsequent speaker might decide I have done exactly 
the opposite. I think at least the words are clear. They are 
simple words, and there being no arithmetic, subtraction or 
multiplication involved, my scientific knowledge has not, 
to that extent, been put to the test. 


Honourable senators will remember that when we con- 
ducted committee hearings on Bill C-49, to amend the 
statute law relating to income tax, we received certain 
figures from the Canadian Petroleum Association about 
the disastrous effect resulting from the substantial 
increases in royalties in Alberta. Later there was a change 
in the plans of Alberta, as a result of which the royalty 
rates were reduced. We invited the Canadian Petroleum 
Association representatives to come before the committee 
again, and they gave us figures to show what would be the 
effect reflecting the changes in Alberta’s position. What we 
were trying to ascertain was what could be said to be a fair 
royalty at a time before this game of higher royalty rates 
between the provincial and the federal authority deve- 
loped—what would the federal authority allow as a fair 
royalty reduction, as it formerly used to do. 


These men in their evidence—and this is a matter of 
record in the printed proceedings of our committee—said 
the date to choose would be December 31, 1973. They said 
that what could be regarded as being a fair royalty—one 
that has all the characteristics of a royalty and not some of 
the characteristics of an income tax—would be 24 or 20 per 
cent. When you apply this resource allowance, plus the 
standard corporate taxation rate of 46 per cent instead of 
50 per cent, you end up, in effect, with a 22-1/2 per cent 
rate on conventional oil. Therefore, these figures certainly 
appear to be moving in the right direction. 

If there are two phases of industry in Canada that are in 
an almost impossible position at the present time, they are 
petroleum and oil, and the mineral resources industries. 
Anything that will lighten the burden, and permit the 
economic continuance of exploration and development, 
should be welcomed. Whether this is the final move in this 
direction, I am not in a position to say. This is a different 


kind of a step, and it is aimed at encouraging the expan- 
sion of production facilities. Whether it goes far enough, 
whether it is good enough, or whether some enlightened 
person will come to some other conclusion, I am not ina 
position to say. I do not boast that I am a professor of 
science, a professor of minerology, a geologist or a mining 
man, but I can read. 


Senator Buckwold: You are pretty good at digging. 
Senator Hayden: I can read, and I can dig. 
Senator McDonald: You also hit pay dirt. 


Senator Hayden: I think I can understand some things 
more than just adding two and two and getting four. 


So much for the resource allowance and the change in 
the standard corporate rate of taxation from 50 per cent to 
46 per cent. 


I should remind you that last March, when we were 
dealing with Bill C-49, a man and his spouse were each 
given a $1,000 credit for interest and dividends received in 
the year. Unfortunately, there should have been one more 
change in order to make the benefit complete. Where the 
taxpayer’s dependent spouse does not use up the allowance 
to which she is entitled—that is, $1,000—it was provided 
that there would be a transfer of that to the taxpayer. 
However, there was another provision in the law, under 
which the dependent spouse could only have income of not 
more than $334 before the husband’s. marital exemption 
started to erode. 

@ (2040) 


Bill C-65 provides that any portion of this aliowance or 
deduction to which the taxpayer’s dependent spouse is 
entitled, but does not use, may—as is the case with old age 
deductions and pension deductions—be transferred and 
used by the husband, or the taxpayer, without any regard 
for the amount of $334 which limited the wife’s $1,000 
exemption, thus reducing it in the hands of the husband to 
$666. 


Senator Flynn: And vice versa. 


Senator Hayden: Yes. 


The individual was dealt with in the last amending act 
by being given a deduction of the greater of $200 and the 
lesser of eight per cent of federal tax and $750. This was an 
encouragement intended, it was stated, to stimulate the 
economy and possibly stimulate the purchasing power of 
some of the people. This has been changed. The $750, as the 
top amount, has been reduced to $500. This should produce 
about $50 million additional tax revenue to the govern- 
ment. It would start to be effective at about the range 
between $22,000 and $25,000 a year. In other words, the $750 
which you were entitled to would be eroded at that amount 
of income, which would then make your maximum $500, 
and not $750. 


In order to assist Canada’s balance of payments and to 
give the private sector in Canada access to the internation- 
al capital markets, heretofore reserved to the public sector, 
interest paid at arm’s length to non-resident lenders in 
respect of debts issued after June 23, 1975 will be free from 
withholding tax if no more than 25 per cent of the debt is 
repayable within five years. It is now suggested that the 
effect of this will be to assist the private sector in Canada 
in its borrowings in the international markets, where it is 
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at a disadvantage at the present time. It is suggested that 
this will enable the private sector to become more cost- 
competitive by reason of its being able to make borrowings 
outside Canada when it is known that the lender will not 
be faced with a deduction of 15 per cent of the interest by 
way of withholding tax. 


The next item is the creation of a five per cent tax credit 
on the capital cost to any person who has acquired quali- 
fied capital property in the period after June 23, 1975 and 
before July 1, 1977. The idea is to ensure an adequate level 
of capital investment in productive facilities for the next 
several years for certain industries sharing common finan- 
cial problems and difficulties. 

Although the five per cent tax credit on capital cost will 
overlap other incentives which may be enjoyed by those 
same industries, nevertheless, the other incentives are not 
taken away. They still remain. The other incentives which 
manufacturing and processing and resource industries 
enjoy are considered necessary. At least, this was the 
opinion of the then Minister of Finance, and the govern- 
ment, I suppose, felt that the extra investment tax credit of 
five per cent was needed because of the serious financial 
needs of those businesses, which, after all, are important to 
Canada. 


I can tell you that the system in the United States is 
similar in many ways, and, in fact, the current rate there is 
10 per cent rather than five per cent. Of course, in the 
United States buildings are not included, whereas here 
they are. 

You will find in this investment tax credit a flow- 
through. I think that is a good word to describe it. It is a 
flowthrough of the five per cent investment tax credit. You 
will find that where you have a trust which, by the acqui- 
sition of qualified property, qualifies for entitlement to the 
investment tax credit of five per cent, there is a flow- 
through so that the benefit of the five per cent may be 
taken by a beneficiary of the trust to the extent of his 
interest in the trust. There is a similar provision in the case 
of partnerships—that is, there will be a flowthrough of 
some part of that investment tax credit of five per cent toa 
partner in circumstances which are described in this bill. 


The drafters of the bill have also attempted to deal with 
cooperatives. Cooperatives must withhold a 15 per cent tax 
and pay it to the government on sales to customers of the 
cooperative who are not members of the cooperative. There 
is a provision now that instead of remitting that 15 per 
cent withholding tax, the cooperative may apply that 
investment tax credit on account of any property which 
the cooperative itself has acquired and which is qualified 
property under this bill. So that the benefit of the invest- 
ment tax credit of 5 per cent is, in this direct way, extend- 
ed as well to cooperatives. 

@ (2050) 


I should tell you, also, that something has been done 
with registered retirement Savings plans. As you know, a 
person can set up a registered retirement Savings plan, 
known these days as an RRSP. Under the present act an 
employee is entitled to a maximum deduction for a premi- 
um paid to his RRSP equal to the lesser of $4,000 or 20 per 
cent of his earned income, provided his employer did not 
make a contribution on his behalf to a registered pension 
plan in a particular taxation year. The budget proposal and 


[Senator Hayden. ] 


Bill C-65 will reduce the maximum deduction from $4,000 
to $2,500 in the case of any individual who is eligible for 
benefits under a registered pension plan in respect of the 
taxation year—and here is the catch—whether or not his 
employer may have made a contribution on his behalf to a 
registered pension plan during that year. 


The amendment ensures that employees who make past 
service payments to pension plans cannot contribute to an 
RRSP except to the extent that their past service and 
current service contributions are less than the amount 
which they are otherwise allowed to contribute to the 
RRSP. At present an employee’s contributions to an RRSP 
are reduced only by his current pension plan contribution. 
This bill would make the past service contribution part of 
the total that would be deducted from what he might 
otherwise be entitled to contribute to his RRSP. 


There are other provisions in the bill with respect to 
election expenses. 


Senator Walker: Senator Hayden, before leaving that 
point, could you explain why the minister would make that 
deduction? 


Senator Hayden: The explanation I received was that in 
some years, by getting together in some way, the employer 
would make his full contributions, and in other years he 
would make no contributions; then the employee would 
make his contributions. By that method of straddling the 
situation they were able to get a greater benefit than they 
were really entitled to. I think I have a full explanation of 
this point, if I can find it. 


Senator Walker: Just summarize it in your inimitable 
fashion. 


Senator Hayden: I did attempt to summarize it, but I 
judged by the expression on your face that I did not 
succeed in making it any more intelligible. 


Senator Walker: I could not understand the reason for 
doing it. I appreciate how it is being done, but not why. Did 
you explain that, too? 


Senator Hayden: First of all, there is no question as to 
what the bill proposes to do. The reason for this provision, 
as it was explained to me, is that some employers and 
employees have been working together to get the max- 
imum benefit from such a combination, and take advan- 
tage of this right to make contributions to an RRSP. This 
provision is designed to close that road, not the road to 
success and prosperity, but the road to achieving some 
larger amount without paying tax on it. 


Senator Langlois: It is a way to plug a hole in the 
legislation. 


Senator Hayden: Yes. To put it colloquially, it is plug- 
ging a loophole in the law, but I am not sure that that is 
the right description. If legislation is drawn in sucha way 
as to permit these things to occur, then I do not think the 
proper description is that it is a loophole. 


Senator Flynn: It is an unforeseen method of taking 
advantage of the law. 


Senator Hayden: It is a lack of appreciation of the 
potential that is contained in the language used. That is a 
fair way of putting it, I think. 


ee 
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There are amendments to the exemptions in relation to 
contributions to registered political parties and candidates. 
It was discovered that a registered agent, or a candidate, 
might give a receipt to a worker for so many dollars by 
translating an amount of work that he did into money. An 
amendment provides that such contributions must either 
be in cash or by cheque. There are more stringent provi- 
sions in connection with books, records and receipts, but 
the principle of allowing deductions for contributions to 
registered political parties and candidates, which was 
established some years ago in the Income Tax Act, is not 
being eroded. 


Senator Flynn: It is just that another loophole is being 
plugged. 


Senator Hayden: “Plugging” in respect of elections has a 
different connotation; you take your word and I'll take 
mine. 


Senator Flynn: I know where it came from, anyway. 


Senator Hayden: I wish to make one additional com- 
ment. You will recall that last spring we studied Bill C-49 
in depth. We even sent our own experts to confer with the 
senior officials of the Departments of Finance and Nation- 
al Revenue. They discussed certain things we saw in Bill 
C-49, together with things which we saw in earlier legisla- 
tion and which we thought needed some substantial 
change or clarification. All these experts, constituting a 
panel of eight or ten people, were present at our committee 
hearings. The same questions that our experts. had submit- 
ted to them were asked again, and they gave certain 
answers. They agreed that some changes were required in 
Bill C-49, but because of the size and complexity of the bill 
they thought it would be a difficult if not impossible task 
to try to make changes at that time. They said they had 
noted our proposals and would deal with them. I think of 
one instance I might relate. We asked the chief witness 
whether, in relation to a certain clause in the bill, there 
should be a cross-reference to another clause, because 
otherwise it might appear that an unjust penalty was 
being imposed. After consideration the answer given to us 
was, yes, there should be a cross-reference. But in this bill 
there is no cross-reference nor are there some of the other 
changes we would like. However, there are two or three 
other changes carried into this bill. I inquired as to why 
these other points were not developed, and the answer I 
got was that they certainly had been fully considered, 
together with a list of changes which the department itself 
had compiled and all of which are intended to go forward 
into a revised income tax bill, possibly next year, where- 
upon I said, “If not next year by you, then perhaps by the 
Senate committee.” 


@ (2100) 


So, honourable senators, our position is fully noted and 
our objections are well understood. When we are consider- 
ing this bill in committee we will again ask these questions 
with a view to getting a specific answer as to why they 
should not be dealt with at this time. The point I made to 
the departmental officers today was that if in the mean- 
time a case should get into the courts and the judge should 
hold on the interpretation which it appears that the section 
bears, it would be no use telling him that we had this on 
our list and that we were going to get at it and correct it 


this year or next year or the year after. The judge would 
say, “It is my job to interpret the law as you have written 
it.” So, this business of delaying and piling up intended 
amendments where they appear to be fully justified, is 
something that should be studied closely. Public interest 
should govern, and not simply the fact that more pages 
might be added to the statutes for any particular year. 
Taxpayers have no recourse if tax legislation is drafted in 
such a way that a judge is bound to reach a conclusion that 
was not originally intended. 


I mention that, honourable senators, because it is very 
important that where amendments are acknowledged to be 
worthwhile, important and necessary, no time should be 
lost in dealing with them in the public interest. 


There were some other comments I had to make, but 
since time moves along I shall just refer to the interesting 
points made on pages 9 and 10 in connection with this 
investment tax credit. The scope and the extent of the 
application of the investment tax credit is dealt with start- 
ing at the bottom of page 8 and going to about half-way 
down page 11. There you have listed all the different 
businesses and all the acquisitions of property which 
would qualify as qualified property for purposes of entitle- 
ment to the investment tax credit of 5 per cent. 


Honourable senators, I would expect that a bill of this 
kind, in accordance with our usual practice, when it has 
been fully debated in the house, would go to committee, 
and if that should happen, then we shall have the opportu- 
nity to do a thorough review of all points dealt with. 


Senator Lang: Honourable senators, I wonder if I might 
ask the honourable senator a question? I am sure he has 
the answer at his fingertips because of his knowledge of 
this act. Could he estimate the number of amendments to 
this beneficent piece of legislation visited upon us in 1971 
that have come to his hands from the department since the 
act was brought into force? 


Senator Hayden: I think I can go this far, that all 
changes and amendments which we recommended when 
we originally considered the White Paper in 1969, and 
when we considered Bill C-259 in 1970 and 1971, and all 
those amendments in respect of which undertakings were 
given by ministers, have now been made. I quote as my 
authority the former Minister of Finance, Mr. Turner, who, 
when he was before us in 1974, dealing with one of these 
amendments, announced that that was the last of the 
amendments in respect of which there had been submis- 
sions and that now all the undertakings had been fulfilled. 
But amendments build up quickly, and some may even 
build up in this bill. There may even be some by reason of 
the discovery by the department that particular clauses do 
not say what is really intended. I can tell you that in the 
other place there were four or five amendments made to 
the bill as compared with when it was introduced, but the 
scope of the amendments was not substantial; it was to 
correct a misstatement of an applicable date to start some 
particular operation under the act, or things of that kind. 
So, honourable senators, your guess is as good as mine as to 
how many amendments will develop and when they will 
develop. All we can do is keep plugging away, asking 
questions, applying whatever knowledge we have to the 
subject, listening to our experts and listening as well toa 
little bit of reason in deciding whether in all the circum- 
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stances we should defer consideration of a particular 
amendment. We shall ask ourselves, “Is it that important 
to do it now? How will the public interest be served if we 
do not do it now? Should we impose terms?” These are the 
questions which we as a committee should indulge in. We 
should not just viciously or deliberately attempt to chew 
away at the bill. Our objective should be to accomplish 
something that is of benefit to the public and to the 
government as well. This is my approach, as those who are 
members of the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce know, and this, of course, I shall 
pursue. 

@ (2110) 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Honourable senators, I 
shall detain you for but a moment this evening to express 
my thanks and appreciation to the honourable senator who 
has just spoken for the detailed and clear explanation he 
has given of this very complicated bill. Having said that, I 
would now move that this debate be adjourned. 


Senator Manning: Honourable senators, may I ask a 
question before the motion is put? 


The Hon. the 


senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Manning: Senator Hayden, in your outline of 
the legislation providing a greater incentive for oil 
exploration and development, you pointed out that this 
incentive will stem from a combination of the changes in 
the provincial and federal royalty regulations. Can you 
advise us if there is any indication of agreement between 
the federal government and the oil-producing provinces— 
and I am thinking particularly of Alberta—that this 
arrangement will be effective and will not change for any 
specific period of time? I ask that because either govern- 
ment, by changing its tax or royalty legislation, could 
pretty well nullify the benefits provided by the other. 


Obviously, to meet the point that you so well expressed 
of greater incentive, there must be the combination of 
more favourable circumstances, both federally and provin- 
cially. Is there any agreement that will ensure that the 
arrangement provided for in this legislation will continue 
for a fixed period of time? 


Senator Hayden: No, but, of course, I am not a member 
of the government, nor would I expect to be consulted in 
connection with any agreement that might be entered into 
between a province and the federal authority. However, 
good old common sense would appear to suggest that per- 
haps they have finally discovered that the right road is the 
road of combination and agreement as between the prov- 
inces and the federal authority. The proof of it may be the 
solution which this bill proposes. In saying that, I do not 
possess sufficient knowledge to be able to say that the 
resource allowance and the conditions described in this bill 
will go sufficiently far. That I do not know, but at least it 
is a step in the direction of combination and agreement, as 
against a spitefest over the back fence. 


Senator Manning: In your reference to the deduction of 
$1,000 of interest income, you explained that under the 
proposed change if the total of $1,000 is not taken up by the 


[Senator Hayden. | 


wife, the balance can be deducted by the husband. Does 
this apply where a joint return is filed by husband and 
wife, and where husband and wife file separate income tax 
returns as individuals? Does it apply in both cases? 


Senator Hayden: Each one, husband and wife, is entitled 
to this $1,000 exemption in the case of interest and divi- 
dend income. It is hard to conceive of a situation in which 
each has no taxable income. A taxpayer’s dependent spouse 
may not have sufficient income to use up all the $1,000 
exemption. If she uses part of it so that she has no taxable 
income, the balance, by virtue of this legislation, can be 
transferred to the husband. I do not know whether I got 
the point of your question. 


Senator Manning: Perhaps I did not make my question 
clear. My concern is that there are many cases in which a 
husband and wife file separate income tax returns. If 
either one has interest income of less than $1,000, assuming 
all the other factors have been taken into account, can the 
exemption be transferred to the other spouse, or does this 
apply only in those cases in which a joint return is filed by 
the husband and wife? 


Senator Hayden: No. To begin with, many husbands and 
wives file individual returns. That is because both have 
taxable income. If the wife has less income than her hus- 
band, and by applying some part of that $1,000 exemption 
she can reduce her taxable income to zero, the balance will 
go to the husband. 


With respect to joint returns, the husband may file a 
return while his wife does not, because she has insufficient 
income to be required under the Income Tax Act to file a 
return. In those circumstances, the husband gets the mari- 
tal exemption. It is hard to conceive of a situation in which 
the husband and wife could file a joint return. They could 
each file separate returns, but that is because each has 
taxable income. 


Senator Lang: Honourable senators, may I ask a ques- 
tion of Senator Hayden? Am I correct in my assumption 
that there is no such thing as a joint return for a husband 
and wife under the income tax legislation of Canada? 
There is in the United States, but not here. Am I correct in 
that? 


Senator Hayden: I do not know of any. 


Senator Walker: There are separate returns, and I am 
satisfied that there are no joint returns, unless the spouses 
are incorporated. 

On motion of Senator Smith (Colchester), debate 
adjourned. 

@ (2120) 


RULES OF THE SENATE 


MOTION FOR ADOPTION OF REPORT OF STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON STANDING RULES AND ORDERS—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, November 5, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Molson for the adoption of 
the report of the Standing Committee on Standing Rules 
and Orders which was presented Wednesday, October 29. 


Hon. David A. Croll: If honourable senators refer to the 
Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate for Wednesday, 
October 29, they will see therein the report presented by 
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the Chairman of the Standing Senate Committee on Stand- 
ing Rules and Orders. It is an extensive report—a very 
good report—and, in the main, one can agree with its 
recommendations. 


We have in the Senate nine standing committees. I need 
not enumerate them, as honourable senators are members 
of one or more. In general, the report recommends that the 
committees remain much as they are. I do not see any 
major changes in any of the committees, or in their respon- 
sibilities and duties. There is, however, one exception. 


The present rule with respect to the Committee on Inter- 
nal Economy, Budgets and Administration is: 


The Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 
Administration, composed of twenty members, five of 
whom shall constitute a quorum, to which shall be 
referred on motion all bills, messages, petitions, in- 
quiries, papers and other matters relating to internal 
economy, budgetary matters and administration 
generally. 
The amendment propcsed in the report reads: 

The Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 


Administration, composed of twenty members, five of 
whom shall constitute a quorum— 
And this is new: 

—which is empowered on its own initiative to consider 
any matter relating to the internal economy of the 
Senate, including budgetary matters and administra- 
tion generally, and to report the result of such con- 
sideration to the Senate. 

That, in my view, is a backward step. A new principle is 
being introduced into the rules whereby subject matter is 
not delegated, and the committee becomes a power in 
itself. 

For as long as I can remember the house has delegated 
certain work to various committees. A committee has 
never been a self starter, but something new has now been 
introduced in by which this committee can by-pass the 
Senate by undertaking work on its own volition. In quot- 
ing the proposed amendment I read the words “and to 
report the result of such consideration to the Senate.” 
There is no indication of whether the report is to be 
presented in a week, a month, or a year. 

We should not forget that most meetings of the commit- 
tee to which I refer are held in camera. Some meetings, by 
their very nature, must be held in camera. I have never 
seen any minutes of that particular committee. Reports are 
occasionally presented of the amount of money spent by a 
committee. To make the Committee on Internal Economy, 
Budgets and Administration unlike any other committee in 
the Senate is, in my view, a great mistake. 

Senator Flynn: If the honourable senator will refer to 
rule 67(1)(e), he will find that the same thing is provided 
there. 

Senator Croll: I may get to that. I had not noticed it. 

Senator Flynn: It weakens the honourable senator’s 
argument that it is the only committee. 

Senator Croll: The rule which Senator Flynn has 
brought to my attention says: 

The Committee on Standing Rules and Orders, com- 
posed of twenty members, five of whom shall consti- 
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tute a quorum, which is empowered on its own initia- 
tive to propose to the Senate amendments to the rules 
from time to time. 


I have no objection to that. They have always had the right 
to do that. 


I am saying that the Internal Economy Committee is 
now taking upon itself a new initiative. Over a period of 
years I have looked at some of the rules of the other place, 
but I have never seen anything quite as forward as this 
request to turn over to this particular committee unlimited 
power. Certainly the members of the committee are abso- 
lutely trustworthy and responsible, but that may not 
always be the case, and to allow the matter to get out of 
hand by deviating from the ordinary procedure is, in my 
view, a grave mistake. 


Senator Flynn: How could that be? 


Senator Croll: The report is a good one except for this 
particular recommendation. It is deliberately underlined in 
the report. This contemplated change, in my view, is a 
dangerous one. 


No committee should deal with anything other than 
matters referred to it by the Senate, and on which it is 
asked to take action and report back in due course. That 
has always been the practice and the conditions under 
which the committees function, sometimes with more 
power, sometimes with less power. To hand over part of 
the power of the Senate to a committee, no matter which 
committee, is a serious mistake. 

I hope the chairman of the committee will give this 
matter further consideration. Honourable senators should 
also give this matter some thought before adopting this 
recommendation, because in my view it is a matter of great 
consequence. 


@ (2130) 


Senator MclIlraith: I wonder if the honourable senator 
would permit a question arising out of his remarks? The 
new wording in relation to the Standing Committee on 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration is as 
follows: 

—which is empowered on its own initiative to consider 
any matter relating to the internal economy of the 
Senate, including budgetary matters and administra- 
tion generally, and to report the result of such con- 
sideration to the Senate. 
Does that mean, in his view, that the Senate, if it adopts 
this new rule, loses the control it might now have over the 
administration of the Senate generally? 


Senator Croll: Well, the Senate has never been bound to 
accept a recommendation of any committee. 


Senator MclIlraith: It is not a reeommendation that is 
provided for in the rule; it is only the result of the work of 
the committee, not the reeommendation. It is not the usual 
language. 


Senator Croll: I have been standing here for 10 minutes 
trying to say that this is most unusual, and now that you 
agree with me, I am not going to argue with you. 


Senator Grosart: That is not what he is saying. 


Senator Croll: I don’t know. 
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Senator Molson: Honourable senators, I do not know 
whether I am permitted to speak more than once, but I 
would be delighted to reply to my honourable friend if I 
may have leave to do so. 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Molson: Senator Croll’s point, I think, is very 
well taken, in that exceptions are always undesirable if 
they can be avoided, and perhaps the powers and duties of 
committees is a very good field in which to find that 
differences are not attractive. 


I would remind you that the Rules Committee did not go 
into a seance for the purpose of thinking up ways in which 
it could give a committee more or less power. This matter 
arose because of certain problems that have been encoun- 
tered. The main function of the Committee on Internal 
Economy is to carry out its duties as manager or 
housekeeper of the Senate. Its prime responsibilities are in 
relation to staff, salaries, conditions of employment, gener- 
al facilities in the buildings, protection, and so forth. It is 
the voice of the Senate in management through the desig- 
nated members of the staff of the Senate. 


In the past we have had a motion—I do not know how 
often it has happened—making it possible for the Commit- 
tee on Internal Economy to carry out its management 
functions without having each item referred to it. What 
brought the proposed change forward is the fact that if the 
Committee on Internal Economy has to wait for a refer- 
ence to be made, we could very often get into critical 
conditions in relation to salaries, employment of staff, and 
problems of this sort. Such matters simply take too long to 
come to attention, and there is no other machinery to put 
the committee into operation. Who is going to make the 
motion? Where is the information to come from? 


This is the housekeeping committee, and what it should 
be doing is running the affairs of the Senate for the benefit 
of all the members of the Senate. Its function is to make 
sure the facilities and staff are available for members of 
the Senate, and that the compensation and conditions of 
employment for the staff are adequate. 


The motion I referred to earlier permitting the Commit- 
tee on Internal Economy to carry out its duties without 
having each item referred to it has been made during many 
previous sessions. This amendment would make unneces- 
sary a motion for this purpose in each session, but rather 
would make it a permanent state of affairs. 


When the Committee on Internal Economy carries out 
its functions and has to report back, there could be a delay 
that might be disadvantageous. However, if it must report 
back to the Senate, I would suggest to honourable senators 
that there is very little danger of any abuse, such as has 
been suggested by Senator Croll. 


I would like to call the attention of honourable senators 
to the Minutes of the Proceedings of October 16, 1974, which 
is issue No. 9. On page 44, will be seen the following: 


With leave of the Senate, 
The Honourable Senator Langlois moved, seconded 
by the Honourable Senator Perrault, P.C.: 


That the Standing Committee on Internal Economy, 
Budgets and Administration be empowered, without 
special reference by the Senate, to consider any matter 


{Senator Croll.j 


affecting the internal economy of the Senate, and that 
it report the result of such consideration to the Senate. 


That motion, I am informed, has been made in each session 
for quite a considerable length of time, and I think that 
Senator Croll can be reassured by the fact that so far, in 
adopting this motion in the past, we have not run into any 
problems. 


Senator MclIlraith: I wonder if the honourable senator 
would permit a question for the purpose of further clarifi- 


cation of the point I sought to raise earlier. I do not have — 


any particular objection to the giving to the Committee on 
Internal Economy the power, on its own initiative, to 
consider these housekeeping matters. The point I raised in 
my question to Senator Croll was a little different. 


If you make reference to the rule governing the Commit- 
tee on Standing Rules and Orders, that committee, too, is 
empowered, on its own initiative, to propose to the Senate 
amendments to the rules. That committee has to report 
back, and its actions have no validity until or unless they 
are adopted by the Senate. 


Under the language used in the proposed amendment to 
the rule governing the Committee on Internal Economy, it 
does not have to report back in the same way. It merely 
reports the result of its consideration. There is not the 
same kind of control, and, by the nature of the work of that 
committee, it is not possible that there could be in all cases. 
However, it is a different situation from that of the Com- 
mittee on Standing Rules and Orders, because the control 
is absent altogether. 


I wonder if any particular thought had been given to the 
language, ‘‘and to report the result of such consideration to 
the Senate’. It is merely required to report the result. It is 
not required to come back to the Senate with proposals or 
recommendations. I wonder if that was intended, or if 
thought was given to the draftsmanship of those words I 
have just read. 


Senator Molson: I really have to answer the honourable 
senator right off the top of my head, and I am a little 
concerned that the answer may not be too clear. I think we 
have to put in perspective the functions of these two 
committees. 


The Committee on Internal Economy had a very difficult 
task over the last two years, and that was to examine the 
functions and responsbilities of all the members of the 
staff of the Senate, as well as their compensation. In fact, 
that work is not completed yet. If in the course of that 
work, or that examination, the committee brings in 
changes in grading, salaries, responsibilities, and so forth, I 
do not think it has ever been contemplated that the Senate 
would approve the report in detail. The Senate does not go 
through the exercise of submitting for approval a budget of 
its own internal affairs. It never has. Its budget goes to 
Treasury Board. 


@ (2140) 


The point I am making is that if the Rules Committee 
thinks that a rule should be changed, it is dealt with as has 
happened in this latest case. Many people suggested 
amendments over a period of about three years, and we 
collected them and finally started holding meetings to 
consider them. The result is the report that the Rules 
Committee made. 
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The Internal Economy Committee has an on-going re- 
sponsibility. I think of salaries as being perhaps one of the 
most serious. Budgets of all sorts are perhaps equally 
serious. They do not come back here for approval after the 
chairman of a committee submits a budget and it is 
approved by the subcommittee of the Internal Economy 
Committee; it then goes to the main committee on Internal 
Economy and is approved by that committee; it does not 
come back here for approval, but only as a report. 


Senator Grosart: Oh yes it does, definitely. 
Senator Molson: No. 
Senator Grosart: It must. 


Senator Bourget: It must in case somebody objects to 
one of the recommendations. How can he do so if he is not 
a member of the committee? I am talking about the princi- 
ple of this matter. 


Senator Molson: I do not quarrel with that. I am merely 
saying that all individual items do not get approval in the 
chamber. 


Senator Bourget: I would not swear to it, but I think 
they do. There is a question of principle involved here. If a 
report is made to the Senate and a senator is opposed to 
one of the recommendations, he should have the right to 
say so. How can he do that if somebody does not ask that 
the report be approved here? I am not sure about the 
procedure we have followed in the past, but as a matter of 
principle it should be reported to the Senate and the 
Senate should approve it. In that way all honourable sena- 
tors will have the opportunity to oppose any recommenda- 
tion that has been made by the Internal Economy Commit- 
tee. That is my view. 


Senator Belisle: I have been a member of the committee 
for only a year, but I believe a request is made to the 
chairman to report the budget to the house to be approved 
by the whole house. 


Senator MclIlraith: Honourable senators, perhaps I 
might clarify the point I was seeking to raise, which was 
that the language used in the proposed new rules limits the 
reports, whereas now they are not limited. They can report 
quite widely now under the motion made, quoted earlier 
by Senator Langlois, which was a wide power of report. 
Under this proposal they are to report only the results of 
the consideration; they cannot report proposals; they 
recommend to the Senate. They cannot report a dozen and 
one things that they might wish to report. They cannot 
report other things that it is usual for a committee to 
report. This will be the most limited committee in the 
Senate in its reporting. 

Senator Hicks: Surely Senator Mcllraith’s position puts 
too restricted an interpretation on it when he reads into it 
that they report only the result of such consideration. 
Surely as a result of such consideration they might make 
recommendations. I should think that is consistent with 


the language used. 


Senator McIlraith: How do you get a recommendation 
approved? 


Senator Hicks: By motion in the Senate, which could be 
made by the chairman of the committee reporting. 
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Senator Grosart: As a member of the committee which 
suggested these revisions of the rules, perhaps I might 
make a few comments. On the matter of reporting, one of 
the things we discovered was that there was, and still is, no 
general requirement for any committee to report, other 
than the two referred to. Committees are not always 
required by our rules to report. 


On the matter Senator Mcllraith raised, I agree with 
Senator Hicks that the requirement that this committee 
report the “results of its consideration” gives it not only 
the widest latitude in reporting but requires it to report 
the results of what it has done. The “result” may be the 
decision it has reached or that it has reached no decision or 
that it has heard witnesses and reached such and such a 
decision. I do not see it is in any way limiting. On the other 
hand, it is a fact that this committee is required to report, 
which I think should to some extent answer Senator 
Croll’s suggestion that it is empowered to undertake any 
matter relating to internal economy. 


Senator Croll: Report when? 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps you will allow me to finish. 
The other committees are not required to report. 


Senator Croll: But they do. 


Senator Grosart: The fact that this committee is 
required to report I think assumes that it would have to 
report within a reasonable time. Surely we do not have to 
say it should report within three minutes, three days or 
three hours. This committee is required to report, and it is 
one of two committees in the Senate that are required to do 
so. That has been put in the rules. 


On the question whether the committee is being given 
too great a power of initiative, surely all this does is to 
bring the rules into line with what has been the practice all 
along. The Internal Economy Committee deals with such 
matters as whether a senator is to have a new carpet, or 
whether an employee is to have his salary classification 
raised. It would obviously be impossible if this committee 
had to wait for every single one of hundreds of items with 
which it deals in a year to be raised in the Senate and then 
referred to it. 


As I remember our discussion, that was the intent of this 
change, to bring the rules into line with practice. Surely 
there could be no other practice, as the chairman of the 
committee said, than that this committee should have re- 
sponsibility for all the housekeeping of the Senate, and not 
only housekeeping but the budgeting, which is often a 
separate item. Having this responsibility, the committee 
simply has to be seized of situations as they arise, go to 
work and do something about them. As I said a minute ago, 
it would be absurd to suggest that this committee should 
wait until somebody raises a matter in the Senate and have 
the Senate refer it to the committee. We never have oper- 
ated in that way. 


Senator Croll: The committee has been operating like 
this for many, many years. Any time we have referred a 
matter to the committee it has sooner or later discharged 
its responsibility of reporting back that it has handled the 
matter in one way or another. Every committee gives us 
some report on anything that we pass to it. 


Senator Grosart: But it is not required to by the rules. 
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Senator Croll: When you say it is not required to by the 
rules, it has been taken for granted that that is the way it 
is handled. It has always been done that way. If it did not 
report back, sooner or later the question would arise as to 
what had happened to the report on this or that bill. Up to 
the present time the committee has always had its hands 
full. If I recall correctly, we used to pass the accounts over 
to them and let them deal with the matter. They then 
handled it. In what manner did you handle your responsi- 
bility before this amendment was proposed? 


Senator Grosart: We were just doing what came 
naturally. 


Senator Laird: Honourable senators, perhaps I might 
reply briefly to Senator Croll. I think the answer to his last 
observation is that the committee was able to operate with 
any degree of efficiency only by virtue of the motion 
passed from year to year. 


Senator Croll: Yes. 


Senator Laird: Otherwise it would be sunk, for the 
reasons given by Senator Grosart. It would be utterly 
impossible for us to wait for action on any given small 
matter—dozens, if not hundreds arise—until it was moved 
in this chamber that we give consideration on it. We have 
simply got to move faster than that. That is the reason, of 
course, why the motion was passed each session. 


® (2150) 


I suggest, with respect, that the Rules Committee is 
making this practice a permanent part of the operation of 
the Senate. 


Senator MclIlraith: Would the honourable senator not 
agree that the elimination of the necessity for the motion 
takes away the rights of senators who are not on the 
committee to raise questions about the internal adminis- 
tration or management of the Senate? The motion is a 
debatable motion. When there is no motion, honourable 
senators have lost the forum in which they may make 
suggestions regarding the management of the Senate. 


Senator Laird: It is obvious that we are all concerned 
that the committee does not act irresponsibly. First of all, 
of course, the committee is composed of 20 members who, 
because of their number and diversity of experience, are 
capable of dealing adequately with any situation. 


Secondly, do not forget that while it is true these meet- 
ings are held in camera, any senator is free to attend. 
However, the fact of the matter is that we never have any 
problem in getting a quorum. I would be willing to guaran- 
tee that our average attendance is 20, because at each 
meeting there are two or three non-members. 


I believe it is just impossible for the committee to func- 
tion without this power, and it should not be necessary to 
request it session by session. There is adequate protection, 
for the reasons I have mentioned; there is adequate super- 
vision of what transpires. 


On motion of Senator Argue, debate adjourned. 


ANTI-INFLATION POLICY 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED 
TO STUDY LEGISLATION 


Hon. Léopold Langlois moved pursuant to notice: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce be authorized to examine and 
report upon the subject-matter of the Bill C-73, 
intituled: “An Act to provide for the restraint of profit 
margins, prices, dividends and compensation in Cana- 
da,” in advance of the said bill coming before the 
Senate, or any matter relating thereto; and 


That the committee have power to engage the ser- 
vices of such counsel, staff and technical advisers as 
may be necessary for the purpose of the said 
examination. 


He said: Honourable senators, I should like to give a 
word of explanation as to why the Banking, Trade and 
Commerce Committee was selected to make this study. We 
have received many representations suggesting several 
committees to consider this legislation, particularly the 
National Finance Committee and the Health, Welfare and 
Science Committee. Consideration was given to these 
representations, and to the tasks assigned to various 
committees. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance 
has the power to examine papers and other matters relat- 
ing to federal estimates generally and, more particularly, 
to national accounts and government finance. The Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and Science 
shall have referred to it all bills and matters relating to 
health, welfare and science, generally, veterans affairs, and 
so on. 


It was thought that these committees could have made a 
thorough and proper examination of the bill in question. 
However, considering the tasks assigned under our rules to 
the Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, which has 
the power to study bills, petitions, inquiries and matters 
relating to banking, trade and commerce—including: bank- 
ing, insurance, et cetera; customs and excise; taxation 
legislation; patents and royalties; corporate and consumer 
affairs—it was considered that this latter committee was 
the appropriate committee to which this bill should be 
referred. 


Honourable senators, I draw your attention to the fact 
that the bill in question has many references to sections of 
the Income Tax Act, and taxation legislation is one of the 
subjects assigned to the Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Committee. I hope that honourable senators will concur in 
the choice which was made after due consideration. 


I commend this motion to the favourable consideration 
of the house. 


Motion agreed to. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 
COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO ENGAGE SERVICES 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45 (1) (2), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce be empowered to engage the 
services of such counsel and technical, clerical and 
other personnel as may be necessary for the purposes 
of its examination and consideration of such legisla- 
tion and other matters as may be referred to it. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is there 
unanimous consent? 


Senator Flynn: I think it would be useful if we had a 
word of explanation on the record. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, this motion is 
necessary because this committee has no general power to 
engage technical advisers as has, for example, the Standing 
Senate Committee on National Finance. The motion I 
moved last night with respect to the consideration of Bill 
C-73 included this power to engage the services of techni- 
cal advisers. I am simply making a motion now that will 
apply to all matters referred to this committee in the 
future by the Senate. 


Senator Flynn: “In the future” are the words that worry 
me. I am aware that this power has in the past been 
accorded to the committee insofar as matters referred to it 
were concerned. But, as I recall, permission was always 
granted with regard to advance examination of particular 
pieces of legislation, like Bill C-73. I feel that we are now 
departing from the method of giving that power for specif- 
ic purposes. I can understand the situation with the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on National Finance. They have a 
general mandate. But usually the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking, Trade and Commerce has specific man- 
dates, and I do not see why we should be called upon to 
give this power at this time for any future legislation that 
may be referred to it. Such power would be too wide, in my 
view. If the chairman is willing to say it is only at this time 
and in connection with Bill C-73 that this authority is 
needed, then I would have no objection, but I should like to 
know what other legislation may be referred to this com- 
mittee in future. 


Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, my friend knows 
very well that my crystal ball does not enable me to see far 
enough ahead to determine what legislation may be 
referred to this committee. I certainly hope it may be 
found unnecessary to refer any further legislation before 


the Christmas recess. As to the status of Bill C-73 at the 
present time, this motion is certainly needed. 


Certain items are outstanding and there may be a ques- 
tion as to whether they are covered by the authority we 
have had so far. When the subject matter of a bill, White 
Paper or whatever it may be, has been referred to commit- 
tee for study, there is usually a budget in relation to that 
subject matter. Subsequently, however, when the bill itself 
comes to the Senate and is referred to committee, this 
motion would bring everything up to date and nullify any 
suggestion that we do not have authority to spend funds 
for technical assistance. 


As far as the future is concerned, it can take care of 
itself. If a subject matter is referred to a committee for 
study, then we can ask the Senate to award the committee 
funds for that purpose. The best way to stop the inquiry is, 
of course, not to award the funds. 


@ (1410) 


Senator Grosart: If I may comment on that, it appears to 
me that there are committees which do have permanent 
staffs. Whether the authority for that is from the Senate 
itself or arises merely from a budget approved by the 
Internal Economy Committee, I am not altogether sure. In 
determining the matter raised by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, it might be useful for us to have some further infor- 
mation. What committees now have permanent staffs con- 
sisting of one or more? And what is the authority for that? 
I suggest that the debate on the motion be adjourned until 
we have that information. 


Senator Hayden: Well— 


Senator Grosart: I have not made such a motion, sena- 
tor. lam merely suggesting it.° 


Senator Hayden: I want to point out to my friend that 
we will not be able to proceed with our hearing on the 
subject matter of Bill C-73 unless we know that there are 
some funds in the offing, because we require certain tech- 
nical staff. Since the study will not take long I do not 
expect that the amount of money will be substantial. But 
that is the position we find ourselves in, and the point is 
that if we wait for a debate on the whole subject we might 
well have reached the Christmas recess by that time. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I am merely asking 
the chairman of the committee if, before he uses the au- 
thority provided in this motion for purposes other than the 
advanced study or the regular study of Bill C-73, he would 
so advise the Senate. That is the only point I am making 
now. 


Senator Croll: I suggest we pass the motion for the 
present and cut out the word “future”. 


Senator Langlois: The word “future” is not in the 
motion. It refers simply to matters which “may be 
referred”. 
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Senator Croll: ‘May be referred” is the same thing. I 
suggest we change it to say “for this particular matter.” 


Senator Flynn: I am satisfied with the assurance of the 
chairman. 


Senator Langlois: In any event, the committee chairman 
would have to submit a budget to the Internal Economy 
Committee and control would be exercised at that point. 


Senator Flynn: Yes, but the Senate would not know in 
advance. I merely put that warning on the record. 


Motion agreed to. 


CRIMINAL CODE 
THERAPEUTIC ABORTIONS—QUESTION 


Senator Sullivan: Honourable senators, my question has 
to do with the setting up by the former Minister of Justice, 
Mr. Otto Lang, on September 29 last, of a committee to 
conduct a study to determine whether the procedure pro- 
vided in the Criminal Code for obtaining therapeutic abor- 
tions is operating equitably across Canada. 


The composition and terms of reference of the committee 
cast serious doubt upon the committee’s ability to produce 
a factual and unbiased report. 


I raise these points, first, because one of the members of 
the committee, Dr. Marion C. Powell, is a well-known 
pro-abortionist. She is an outspoken member of the Doc- 
tors for Repeal of the Abortion Law, a small medical group 
which is very active in trying to have abortion removed 
from the Criminal Code. These people are determined to 
have this country accept the idea of abortion on demand. 
The minister might just as well have appointed Henry 
Morgentaler to the committee. 


My second reason for raising this issue is that the terms 
of reference of the committee are also pro-abortion. The 
committee is asked, for example, to determine whether the 
views of the doctors and hospital boards are dictating the 
refusal to have abortions performed. But the committee is 
not asked to determine whether the views of the doctors 
and hospital boards are resulting in the practice of abor- 
tion on demand in some hospitals. 


There is no question but that there is widespread abuse 
of the abortion law in this country. If we are to set up any 
committee to study the matter of abortion it should be one 
that would be charged with looking into the extent of the 
abuses of the abortion law and the corrective measures 
that should be taken. The data it collects, the sources of 
that information and the statistical methods employed by 
the minister’s committee should be made public. The 
knowledge and experience of the public should also be 
sought to supplement the data gleaned from official chan- 
nels. No biased committee guided by slanted terms of 
reference and working in complete secrecy can serve any 
valid and useful purpose. As far as I am concerned, the 
committee as it is presently constituted is completely 
unacceptable. 

Would therefore the government leader inquire of his 
colleague, the present Minister of Justice, if he would be 
willing to reconsider both the composition of the commit- 
tee and its terms of reference? 


[Senator Langlois. | 


Senator Perrault: The honourable senator has both 
asked a question and made a rather lengthy statement on 
this subject. 


Senator Grosart: It was a long question. 


Senator Perrault: On a matter of this kind, it is extreme- 
ly difficult, of course, to strike a committee which is 
satisfactory to all the viewpoints which exist in Canada on 
this extremely controversial question. However, I assure 
the honourable senator that his views will be communicat- 
ed to the Minister of Justice, and that I will undertake to 
obtain a statement from the minister in reply to the obser- 
vations made this afternoon. 


Senator Flynn: It would be interesting to have the 
opinion of the former Minister of Justice also. 


Senator Walker: We already know them. 


POST OFFICE 


STRIKE OF CANADIAN UNION OF POSTAL WORKERS— 
STATEMENT 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I have a further 
report with respect to the postal dispute. 


The postal situation continues to improve across the 
country today as more staff offices and postal stations 
reopen. There are now at least 155 offices being manned by 
something in excess of 2,000 Canadian Union of Postal 
Workers employees. Additional offices reopening today 
include Rothesay, New Brunswick; Summerside, Prince 
Edward Island; Strathroy, southwestern Ontario; Colling- 
wood, Ontario; Rexdale in Metro Toronto; Dawson Creek, 
Vanderhoof and Chilliwack in British Columbia, and the 
Yukon. 


Federal pension cheques are being distributed to post 
office stations across the country today from regional 
offices, and letter carrier delivery of the first batch is 
expected to start Thursday and Friday. We have a late 
report this afternoon from New Brunswick. The president 
of the Fredericton local has stated that his workers could 
vote to return if they wished. 


Senator Flynn: Would the government leader tell us 
how many post office employees are back to work? 


Senator Perrault: I think we are looking at a total of 
around 8,000. 


Senator Flynn: That is the number of post offices. 
Senator Perrault: Yes. I thought you said post offices. 
Senator Flynn: No. 


Senator Perrault: It still represents a relatively small 
percentage of employees back at work, but there is an 
encouraging trend. 


@ (1420) 


Senator Choquette: Can the Leader of the Government 
tell me who directs the people who are returning to work 
as to what type of mail is to be delivered? All this week we 
received third- and fourth-class mail, such as Eaton’s cata- 
logues, cheap magazines, Christmas seals— 


An Hon. Senator: Playboy. 
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Senator Choquette: —and items like that. I am wonder- 
ing how sincere these people are, and who is directing their 
work. 


Senator Perrault: The question relates to the type of 
mail which is being delivered by post offices now back in 
operation. I am unable to provide that information. When 
we question the sincerity or goodwill of postal workers, 
however, I maintain the view—and I think it is shared by 
most members of the Senate—that the vast majority of 
postal workers want to put in a good day’s work. They are 
becoming very frustrated with some of the leadership they 
appear to be getting from their union. 


Senator Walker: Is it true that Mr. Davidson, the leader 
of it all, is an avowed communist? I do not know about his 
being an avowed communist, but is it true that he is a 
communist, and is working at it? His object in that case, of 
course, would be anarchy, would it not, instead of getting 
the people back to work? In that connection, have the 
postal workers been allowed a free vote recently? 


Senator Perrault: Apparently, there has been a concert- 
ed effort by Mr. Davidson to prevent any of the workers 
from exercising their right to a secret ballot or a secret 
vote on the current offer. The standard procedure has been 
for this question to be raised at the meetings: ‘All those 
who are opposed to the actions of the trade union leader- 
ship please stand up.” I suggest that there is a considerable 
difference between that kind of procedure and a healthy 
democracy. 

In connection with the question asked at the outset, 
there are indications that some of the CUPW leaders do 
not subscribe to the principles and standards of our parlia- 
mentary democracy—principles and beliefs subscribed to 
by those in this chamber and the vast majority of 
Canadians. 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, I think it is 
encouraging to note that by a very slow process more and 
more postal workers are returning to work. I would like to 
suggest to the Leader of the Government that he pass on to 
the Postmaster General the suggestion that those workers 
who do return to work, or those who might like to but are 
refraining from doing so because of fear of the conse- 
quences, should receive perhaps even more encouragement 
than they have had to date from the government, and that 
such kind of retributive action will not take place in the 
future. Several postal workers have said that they would 
like to go back to work, but that they are really frightened 
of the harrassment that could eventually occur, if the 
threats that have been made are any indication. 

I feel that if strong representations of this type were 
made by the Government of Canada there would be more 
and more postal workers returning to work. This would 
occur much more rapidly if the employees knew, and were 
really assured, that their own security and working condi- 
tions would not deteriorate as a result of their actions. We 
must also bear in mind the kind of harrassment there has 
been on the picket lines, where those who cross those lines 
are being subjected to all kinds of vilification. 

If the kind of assurance I speak of were given, I think we 
would soon see a flood of workers returning to the post 
offices. 


Senator Flynn: Question mark. 


Senator Macdonald: May I ask the Leader of the Gov- 
ernment if it is not a fact that in the normal course of 
collective bargaining the only time that a matter such as 
this is put to the employees is after some kind of an 
agreement has been arrived at between the negotiating 
committee for the employees and the employers? Is it not 
most unusual for the employer to ask that his proposition 
be put to the employees when the negotiating committee 
has not agreed to it? 


Senator Perrault: You are suggesting, senator, that it 
would be unusual to have the membership express their 
view with respect to the last offer of the federal govern- 
ment. Well, it is a matter in controversy, and, of course, the 
position of the government is that because the final offer is 
substantially different from the earlier offer made to the 
inside employees of the Post Office, democratic practice 
suggests that there should be a ballot—a secret ballot—by 
the workers. I support that view, and I think most Canadi- 
ans support that view. The leaders of the union, however, 
take the position that they were given a broad and vast 
mandate, and that they are not obligated to ask the work- 
ers whether or not they wish to go back to work. Their 
motives may be substantially beyond merely the return to 
work of the people they purport to represent, and a restora- 
tion of postal service. 


Incidentally, there is a misleading report being circulat- 
ed by some leaders of the union that those workers who 
return to work will lose their status in the Post Office. The 
fact is that it is not necessary to belong to the union in 
order to work in the Post Office. The Rand formula applies 
and CUPW membership is not mandatory, so those work- 
ers who believe they should go back to work, and wish to 
do so, need have no fears about their job security. 


Senator Macdonald: I would just like to comment that 
it does seem to me, forgetting about the postal strike, 
which everyone would like to see settled, that it is setting a 
very unusual and, to my mind, very bad precedent, if the 
employer is able to say, when he does not agree with the 
negotiating committee, “You must put our proposition to 
the membership.” To me that is a negation of collective 
bargaining. : 


Senator Perrault: Well, there are certain special circum- 
stances in labour relations across this country at the pro- 
vincial and, I understand, the federal level, where there 
can be government supervised ballots under certain condi- 
tions. The idea of a supervised ballot is not an unprece- 
dented situation. Indeed, many suggestions are now 
coming in from across the country that we should have a 
government supervised secret ballot to get this thing 
resolved. 


Senator Macdonald: That would be a new course to 
follow in collective bargaining. 


Senator Walker: It is about time we had a new course in 
collective bargaining, with this strike going on week after 
week. If the present system does not work, it is in the 
public interest that we have something new that does. 


Senator Macdonald: We should remember that the gov- 
ernment did give these people the right to strike. If they 
exercise that right, why complain about it? 
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Senator Walker: Because the public is suffering, and 
suffering greatly. 


Senator Macdonald: When you gave the right to strike, 
then you automatically took into consideration, I presume, 
that a strike would at some stage occur. 


Senator Walker: We had nothing to do with that on our 
side. 


Senator Macdonald: We passed it, though. 


Senator Perrault: The proposal here is not to remove the 
right to strike. The real question at stake is whether a 
small group of powerful leaders of this union shall have 
the right to deny the workers the opportunity to ballot 
secretly on the last and best offer of the government, a 
government acting on behalf of the people of Canada. That 
is the essential question here. 

An additional question arises as to whether or not they 
are afraid to have a secret ballot because of their own 
personal positions in the union. 


Senator Macdonald: All right, forget about the strike. 
As I said, in the ordinary course of collective bargaining, is 
this going to be a precedent? In any employee-employer 
relationship, when the point is arrived at where the 
employers say, ‘We cannot give you any more’’—and per- 
haps they are right; perhaps they cannot give any more—is 
it not a whole new method of conducting collective bar- 
gaining for the employers to say, “Put our proposition to 
the membership’? 


Senator Forsey: I quite agree with Senator Macdonald 
on this point. It would be an innovation. Whether it is an 
innovation that is justified in the peculiar circumstances 
of this case is another matter, but I think the warning 
Senator Macdonald has given us about this becoming a 
precedent is a very sound one, and one which anyone with 
experience of labour relations would endorse. 


Senator Perrault: I would remind honourable senators 
that when the public interest is very much at stake, as it is 
in a dispute of this kind, any government, regardless of its 
political persuasion, must ultimately act in the public in- 
terest, as successive governments have acted in respect toa 
number of disputes including the tie-up of ports, the grain 
situation, transportation crises and like situations. Such 
action has been taken by New Democratic governments, 
Social Credit governments, Conservative governments, 
Liberal governments, and others. Ultimately the public 
interest is very much at stake in matters of the kind 
discussed today. I do not disagree with you, senator, but I 
do say that there comes a time when any government must 
act in the public interest. 


Senator Forsey: I quite agree, but at the same time I 
think it is worthwhile that we should have this caveat 
from Senator Macdonald who, I should imagine, has very 
great experience in this field. My own limited experience 
in this field would lead me to feel that his caveat is one 
that should be heeded. 


@ (1430) 


I was very careful to say that the circumstances in this 
case may justify a departure from the normal procedure, 
but I think we should heed the caveat, the warning, which 
Senator Macdonald has given us about the application of 


[Senator Macdonald. } 


this generally, because it could have a very, very far-reach- 
ing effect, an almost revolutionary effect on labour rela- 
tions and collective bargaining. I do not know whether 
Senator Goldenberg, with his enormous experience in this 
field, would care to make any comment on it, but I think if 
he did it would be most valuable for the chamber. 


Senator Goldenberg: Honourable senators, I am not 
going to discuss the postal strike or the circumstances 


surrounding it, but there is no doubt that the caveat set out _ 


by Senator Macdonald is correct. I fully agree with what 
he and Senator Forsey have said. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I put a question to 
the Leader of the Government the other day about the 
refusal of the union leaders to put the proposals to the 
membership. I posed it in the context of permanent legisla- 
tion which the government could use, after a period of 
time, when the public interest is at stake. There is no 
legislation presently that could force the leadership of a 
union to put the proposal to its members. So I put the 
question to the Leader of the Government whether in 
permanent legislation dealing with strikes affecting the 
public interest such a device should not be included, and I 
think it is something that should be seriously considered. 


Senator Perrault: I want to assure Senator Forsey, 
Senator Goldenberg and Senator Flynn that the govern- 
ment does not anticipate at this time forcing a vote of this 
kind. 


Senator Flynn: It cannot. 


Senator Perrault: No, it cannot, but, frankly, govern- 
ments finding themselves in a position such as this one 
inevitably must seek out alternatives to protect the public 
interest. 


Senator Macdonald: Honourable senators, in looking 
back in the history of collective bargaining, it comes to 
mind that there was a law passed in the 1920s, in Kansas or 
some such place, when Samuel Gompers was the President 
of the American Federation of Labour, and the same thing 
happened. They passed a law containing the words “in the 
public interest”, but over the years it has never been 
determined what can be done when the public interest is 
involved. Of course, the public interest is involved, but 
why give the right to strike when you know that the public 
interest is going to be involved? If you give the right to 
strike, then you cannot complain if that right is exercised. 
That is my point. 


Senator Walker: Honourable senators, it’s about time we 
got rid of a lot of this huffty-duffty and settled down to the 
realization that we are faced with a crisis where the public 
interest is being abused abominably. We must consider the 
fact that some labour leaders are communists, and their 
object is anarchy—they just do not give a damn about the 
rules, or the public interest—so it is time that something 
was done. The government has done nothing so far except 
to Sees these people and allow them to go on week after 
week. 


It is all very well for the professors and great constitu- 
tional authorities to get up and explain what the law is at 
the present time. Most of us know what the law is, but I 
suggest that the time has come, and has even passed, when 
the situation has ceased to be a joke. The time has come 
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when something must be done—by legislation, if neces- 
sary—to force the postal workers back to work, in the same 
way that the railroad workers were ordered back to work. 
Why should this strike go on week after week? 

We know in advance that the Prime Minister, under the 
new regulations, cannot offer them anything more than 
they are being offered at the present time, so why should 
the public be damned the way they are being damned 
every day? It is a shocking commentary. It is all very well 
to sit here and be wise, and listen to those profound 
professors in this chamber who won’t ever do anything 
except follow the rules. Let us make rules that will enable 
us to change the present situation, and get the postal 
workers back to work. This thing cannot be, and should 
not be, tolerated any longer. 


Senator Forsey: I was not aware that Senator Macdonald 
is a professor. I am most interested to hear that. 


Senator Walker: I was not aware that you are a lawyer, 
but you profess to be one. 


Senator Goldenberg: May I add one more word in 
answer to Senator Walker? 


Senator Walker: You are a professor; I can see that. 


Senator Goldenberg: Senator Walker made certain 
statements about the leaders. There,is nothing to prevent 
the government from asking Parliament to order the work- 
ers back to work, and we may be coming to that very 
shortly—I do not know. But, if that is done now, will it not 
really take those leaders off the hook? Everything has to 
be done at the proper time. 


Senator Walker: When are you going to take the public 
off the hook? 


Senator Goldenberg: The public does not seem to be 
complaining very much at the present time. 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 


Senator Walker: In the ivory towers of professors they 
do not hear this. 


Senator Macdonald: Honourable senators, I do not think 
my ivory tower is as high as that of Senator Walker. 


PARLIAMENTARY ASSEMBLY OF THE COUNCIL OF 
EUROPE 


TWENTY-SEVENTH SESSION, STRASBOURG, FRANCE 


Honourable Maurice Bourget rose pursuant to notice: 

That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
Twenty-seventh Session of the Parliamentary 
Assembly of the Council of Europe held in Strasbourg, 
France, from 6th to 8th October, 1975, and in particular 
to the discussions and proceedings of the Session and 
the participation therein of the delegation from 
Canada. 


@ (1440) 


[Translation] 

He said: Honourable senators, early in October of this 
year, more specifically on the 6th, 7th, and 8th, I had with 
Mr. Gerald Baldwin and Mr. Marcel Prud’homme of the 
other place the privilege of representing Canada at the 
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27th session of the Parliamentary Assembly of the Council 
of Europe. Our delegation had been chosen to attend the 
session and take part in the proceedings on the activities of 
the OECD in 1974. Our participation resulted from an 
invitation addressed to the Speakers of both Houses of the 
Canadian Parliament by the Parliamentary Assembly of 
the Council of Europe. 


You will probably recall that early in February last, the 
president of the Council of Europe, Mr. Vedovato, made an 
official visit to Canada to improve relations and intensify 
cooperation between Canada and Europe and more espe- 
cially with the Council of Europe. During that visit, the 
three presidents agreed to the participation of the Canadi- 
an parliamentarians in the proceedings of the Parliamen- 
tary Assembly of the Council of Europe. 


As I mentioned a few moments ago, the main reason for 
our participation was to attend the session and take part in 
the proceedings on the activities of the OECD of which 
Canada is a member. However, we were also given the 
opportunity of unofficially discussing in plenary meeting 
first, and with the members of the commission the political 
issues and future relations between the Council of Europe, 
Canada and the United States. I will return to this during 
my comments. 


At the opening of the debate on OECD operations, we 
had the pleasure to hear Mr. de Niet, reporter for the 
Commission on Economic and Development Affairs, who 
summed up his report. He drew the attention of the 
Assembly to the recent activities of the Organization in the 
area of energy, and in particular on the creation of the 
International Energy Agency and the Financial Support 
Fund which, he said, will be most useful in future years for 
the members of this organization. Speaking on the current 
economic crisis, he said he was satisfied that a few coun- 
tries—and I suppose honourable senators have read in this 
morning’s Gazette, or yesterday’s La Presse that the situa- 
tion as described at the time the meeting took place, as I 
said, in October, is not according to United Nations experts 
as attractive as Mr. de Niet perceived it when he addressed 
us in October. 


However, dealing with the economic crisis, he felt happy 
at that time that a few countries had reached the bottom of 
the wave, and he was calling on them to try to improve 
their internal situation and promote exports from other 
member countries. He deplored the fact that one of the 
most dramatic consequences of the crisis was unemploy- 
ment that seemed to affect mostly younger people. He 
congratulated the OECD for having decided to hold in the 
near future a tripartite conference on unemployment, that 
will bring together representatives from governments, 
employers and unions, This conference is to be followed by 
the labour ministers’ meeting in March 1976. Finally, he 
expressed regret that official assistance to the developing 
nations was not averaging more than .33 of one per cent of 
the GNP while it had been .71 of one per cent in 1973. 
Therefore he wished for a marked improvement in that 
area and greater cooperation with the underdeveloped 
nations. 


Mr. De Bruyne, from Belgium, reporter for the Science 
and Technology Commission, followed Mr. de Niet to the 
stand. He told the Assembly he was pleased with the 
orientation of some scientific research undertaken by 
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OECD, such as the research activities in social science. He 
also insisted upon the matter of technology transfers to 
developing countries and in conclusion recommended that 
OECD should speed up the tempo of its studies on multina- 
tional companies. 


Another important participant in that debate and, 
indeed, the most important one, in my opinion, was Mr. 
Van Lennep, Secretary General of OECD who centered his 
remarks around the three main themes of the resolution 
proposed to the Assembly, namely: 


First, the reaction of OECD countries to the main eco- 
nomic disruptions and difficulties of the last couple of 
years. 

Second, the policies to be adopted to end the current 
recession and head towards a non-inflationary recovery 
consistent with the new situation. 


Third, the need for OECD countries to react in a con- 
structive way to the ever stronger trend towards world 
economic interdependence. 


On this subject—I am now addressing myself to the first 
theme—the Secretary General reminded the assembly of 
the adoption by OECD members of the “Trade Pledge” 
which was aimed at limiting the risks of an escalation of 
protectionist measures and of a trade war, plus a recycling 
of petrodollars which has permitted the international 
money market to bring in money where it was needed. He 
mentioned also the agreement creating the OECD support 
fund, on April 9, 1975, to help countries faced with consid- 
erable financial difficulties. He advised the Assembly of 
the setting-up by the OECD Council in November 1974 of 
the International Energy Agency, to plan and operate an 
energy cooperation program, to share oil supplies in emer- 
gency situations, and to decide on an oil consumption 
reduction for the forthcoming years. 


On the subject of the prospects for a new non-inflation- 
ary growth, Mr. Van Lennep indicated that for the whole 
of the OECD area, which comprises 24 countries, economic 
activities had already passed the turning point, following 
the recovery of the United States and a certain resumption 
in Japan. He suggested that the new OECD projections 
will probably show an increase in gross national product of 
from 3 to 4 per cent. As I said a while ago, it seems that 
since Mr. Van Lennep made this statement, the figures 
have changed a little. At that time, however, he predicted 
an increase in gross national product of from 3 to 4 per cent 
and perhaps an increase of 5 per cent in the volume of 
imports and exports. He pointed out, however—and on that 
he probably was anticipating some drawbacks—that pros- 
pects vary a lot from one country to another and that there 
are a good many unanswered questions. In Europe, for 
example, there are now very few early indications pointing 
to a sudden turn in the trend, and that is where confidence 
can play a crucial role. It will be necessary, in his opinion, 
to maintain confidence and convince public opinion that 
we can progress in the fight against inflation. For this 
purpose, it might be necessary for certain European coun- 
tries to take new steps for economic revival, and this as 
soon as possible. In order to help the member states reas- 
sess the prospects for sustained economic growth in the 
present circumstances, Mr. Van Lennep indicated that the 
OECD Ministerial Council had asked an independent 
group of distinguished economists to examine the political 


{Senator Bourget.]} 


issues which might surface in seeking economic growth 
without fueling inflation. This group will be headed by Mr. 
Paul McCracken, former chairman of the United States’ 
Council of Economic Advisers. 
@ (1450) 

Mr. Van Lennep concluded his remarks with a reference 


to the need for more constructive relations with the under- 
developed countries. He told the assembly that the climate 


within the governments and the international organiza- . 


tions had improved since the adoption last May, at the 
ministerial meeting of the OECD, of a statement on rela- 
tions with underdeveloped countries. As we know, the 
purpose of that statement was to strengthen the position of 
those countries in world economy, and to provide for dis- 
cussion on matters of food production, energy, raw ma- 
terials and development assistance with regard to these 
countries whose needs are the greatest. Of course, he said, 
the climate is better, but we must not forget that getting 
there will be a long and difficult proposition. A big effort 
will be needed to create a better economic balance between 
industrial and underdeveloped countries, or, as it has been 
said, to set up a new international economic order. 


After Mr. Van Lennep’s speech, I had the opportunity to 
make a few comments on certain operations of the OECD 
which are of particular interest to Canada. I told the 
assembly that our country had been glad to endorse the 
“Trade Pledge” adopted by member countries in May 1974, 
as well as its renewal for another year as of last spring. 
Canada believes that this statement, along with the crea- 
tion of the Financial Support Fund, which Canada sup- 
ported enthusiastically, will contribute to economic stabili- 
ty and restore confidence among industrialized countries. 
As an important trading nation depending so much on our 
external trade, it is of considerable interest to us that 
commercial exchanges be as free as possible. Our present 
economic situation is very similar to that of the majority of 
the member countries of the OECD and that is why 
Canada depends to a very large extent upon greater co- 
Operation between all the industrialized countries and 
upon the economic recovery of our neighbour to the south 
to improve our situation. 


Another point which I emphasized was the creation by 
the OECD, in January 1975, of a committee on internation- 
al investment, especially by multinational companies. 


I mentioned that Canada took a very special interest in 
the project as one of the countries which have obtained the 
largest foreign investments. That is why a task force was 
set up and we, in Canada, have submitted many sugges- 
tions in this regard. I pointed out that one of the important 
aspects stressed by Canada with regard to that code of 
ethics, was that the latter must address itself to the multi- 
national companies rather than to the governments, 
mainly because of its extraterritorial legal applications. We 
sincerely hope that the committee of the OECD will go 
ahead with that code. 


Another Canadian delegate who took part in the debate 
was Mr. Gerald Baldwin; he dealt mainly with the question 
of energy. He mentioned that, at the present time, Canada 
imports energy, and that in spite of our tremendous energy 
resources, we will surely develop them, not only in our 
own interest but also in that of the rest of the world. That 
is why, he said, it is important for other countries to join 
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us in the exploration and development of those resources. 
He added that he agreed with the government decision 
concerning the setting-up of an international energy 
agency. 

During his remarks, Mr. Baldwin called the attention of 
the Assembly to the important question of the conserva- 
tion of the energy now at our disposal. He deplored the fact 
that in many parts of the world this problem seems to be 
somewhat ignored. In the fight against pollution and waste 
of energy, he averred, parliamentarians have an eminent 
role to play, not only to enlighten public opinion but also 
to help governments make the difficult decisions which 
must be made. 


The other Canadian delegate who took part in that 
debate—there were three of us—was Mr. Marcel Pru- 
d’homme who dealt with the matter of our relations with 
the underdeveloped countries. He said he rejoiced in the 
fact that the members of OECD appreciate the importance 
of their relations with those countries, for their voice must 
not remain unheard. He reminded the Assembly that our 
Secretary for External Affairs, Mr. MacEachen, at the 7th 
Special Session of the United Nations General Assembly, 
in early September, mentioned the importance of avoiding 
a confrontation and of ensuring, through positive coopera- 
tion, a better solution to our difficulties, more particularly 
in the fields of basic commodities, including, of course, 
energy resources. He added that Canada does recognize the 
validity of the suggestions on the new international eco- 
nomic order, and that our country will do its best to reduce 
the unacceptable disparity between rich and_ poor 
countries. 


On this subject, he said that our country had announced 
its strategy on international development cooperation for 
1975-80, at the special meeting of the United Nations held 
early in September. He also mentioned a few essential 
points of that new policy. I presume honourable senators 
have heard about this new strategy which, in fact, was 
made public even before the special session of the United 
Nations was held in New York in early September. More- 
over, I think honourable senators may have received the 
document; if not, it will be easy for them to get it, and then 
they will be able to read about the strategy the Canadian 
government wants to adopt for the coming years, namely, 
from 1975 to 1980, to respond to a request made at one of 
the sessions of the ministerial council of OECD, to improve 
the economic situation in the world. 

Mr. Prud’homme concluded his remarks wishing that the 
legitimate rights and aspirations of the developing coun- 
tries become the main criteria of our discussions and 
action. 

On Tuesday, October 7, in the morning, the presentation 
and the discussion of the report of the Commission on 
Economic Affairs and Development on European shipping 
policy was on the agenda. I was then given the opportunity 
of outlining briefly Canada’s position on this subject. I 
stated that our country to a very large extent depends on 
its export markets for the balance of its economy. I added 
that because Canada has had no merchant marine since the 
end of the last war, we largely depend on our system of 
free competition between shipping companies, which are 
members of the shipping conferences and the others, to get 
the best and most economical service possible. I also added 
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that if our country failed to sign the United Nation agree- 
ment on a code of behaviour for the shipping conferences 
in Geneva last year, it was because we were opposed to 
certain clauses in this code, in particular those aimed at 
reducing competition between the different shipping com- 
panies, and also because the conciliation procedures had 
been formulated too hastily. 


To conclude, I informed the assembly that our govern- 
ment was now considering the possibility of initiating a 
new shipping policy and that this policy would be released 
shortly. Canada will then be in a better position to present 
further suggestions concerning the code of conduct of sea 
conferences. 


During the afternoon of October 7, the question of the 
relations between Western Europe, Canada and the United 
States was on the agenda, and Mr. Gerald Baldwin was the 
speaker for the Canadian delegation. After having made it 
clear that Canada was in no way prepared to sacrifice the 
close relationship it has with the United States, Mr. Bal- 
dwin said that Canada was nevertheless eager to develop 
closer links with other parts of the world, particularly 
Europe from which we inherited our language and culture. 
Since the European community was enlarged, it has 
become one of Canada’s major trading partners, he said, 
and our Parliament has concluded an agreement with the 
European Parliament providing for a yearly meeting to be 
held alternately in Europe and in Canada. As far as the 
relations between the Council of Europe and Canada are 
concerned, he indicated that the President of the Consulta- 
tive Assembly, Mr. Vedovato, had agreed with the Speak- 
ers of both our Houses to hold those parliamentary encoun- 
ters regularly. 


As stated in the proposed resolution, he added, the demo- 
cratic governments must first reaffirm their loyalty to 
genuine democratic ideals and their determination to 
check the continuous erosion of democratic institutions. At 
a time when the interdependence of nations becomes more 
and more evident, he said, in concluding, it should be 
easier for the countries to cooperate, provided that they 
respect freedom of information and expression. It is in this 
spirit that we Canadians intend to cooperate with Europe. 


Those are, honourable senators, the remarks I wished to 
make concerning this meeting with the members of the 
Council of Europe which, in my opinion and in that of both 
my colleagues from the House of Commons, has been most 
rewarding, interesting and successful. 


In concluding, I would like on behalf of my colleagues 
and myself to thank most especially the President of the 
Assembly of the Council of Europe, Mr. Czernetz, for the 
warm attention he extended to us during the meetings of 
the Assembly, as well as Mr. and Mrs. Guarneri, who 
attended to the Canadian delegates during our stay in 
Strasbourg. I also have to mention the precious and clever 
cooperation that Mrs. Carol Seaborn, who acted as an 
adviser and secretary to our delegation, extended to us 
during this meeting. 
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[English] 

The Hon. the Speaker: As no other senator wishes to 
participate, this inquiry is considered as having been 
debated. 


PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES OF SENATORS 


MOTION TO APPOINT SPECIAL COMMITTEE—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 


Senator Perrault, pursuant to notice, moved: 


That a special committee of the Senate be appointed 
to examine and report upon the privileges and 
immunities that apply to members of the Senate 
within the precincts of the Senate, and the powers of 
the Speaker in respect thereof. 


He said: Honourable senators, this motion flows from the 
recent debate in which the matter of the privileges and 
immunities of senators within the precincts of the Senate 
were discussed. There was a general belief expressed at 
that time that, because of the rather indeterminate nature 
of the precedents which would apply to such occurrences 
as the search that was made of a senator’s office, and the 
general lack of specific information about those privileges 
and immunities which exist here, it would be useful to 
have a special committee look into the question, without 
going into the issues affecting any one particular senator. 
The motion would have only the general question 
discussed. 


The special committee that it is proposed be set up would 
endeavour to establish a list of the immunities and privi- 
leges that exist, and report its views back to the Senate. 


Senator Croll: On a matter of privilege, honourable 
senators, I would like to raise one question. Are we not 
liable to embarrass a fellow senator if we start such an 
investigation? The idea will go out to the public that we 
are doing something that we are not supposed to be doing. 
Should we not let the matter rest until some later time? I 
think it is quite unfair to the senator whose name has been 
bandied about for us to hold any investigation or inquiry 
at this particular time. 


Senator Perrault: There are two things I should like to 
say in reply to that. 


First of all, the terms of reference of this committee 
specifically exclude reference to any particular case, or any 
individual situation, which may be under discussion. 


Secondly, it is not necessary, if that is the wish of the 
Senate, to rush into this within a two-day period. However, 
at some point I think it would be useful to have this 
committee develop a list of privileges and immunities 
which may exist, so that it will be available for senators, 
the Speaker, and the staff, should situations arise in the 
future. In my view, such a list would be helpful. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I think the Leader 
of the Government has made it clear—and if he has not, I 
wish to make it clear—that the event which happened 
about ten days ago is not the cause, but the occasion of this 
motion. As everyone knows, in that particular case consent 
was given for the search of the office in question. 


{Senator Bourget.] 


As a consequence of this situation, however, several 
questions arose in the Senate. For example, do we have 
immunities or privileges, and if so what are they? We are 
not seeking extended immunities or privileges; we are 
asking if we have them, and what they are. 


I think it has been clearly established that any immunity 
or privilege available to senators in the precincts of the 
Senate does not extend to criminal matters, but we would 
like—and I think this is the purpose of the motion—to 
clarify what “immunity” or “privilege” means. 

It might not be necessary to go that far but, in any event, 
it is quite clear that the matter of immunity or privilege 
governing the searching of offices of members of Parlia- 
ment without a warrant should be clarified. 

It is not the problem of our colleague with which we are 
dealing at this time, because, as I mentioned before, he had 
given permission for the search, and there was a search 
warrant issued on the basis of certain sections of the 
Criminal Code. The idea in the present case is to probe the 
matter and see if it is not possible, under the guise of a 
criminal offence or under some other pretext, for the office 
of a member of Parliament to be searched. 

I say again that the purpose is not to establish new 
immunities or privileges, but, rather, to find out what 
privileges and immunities, if any, we now enjoy. It may be 
that the timing is not of the best, but in any event it is 
better to look at the matter now, before another event 
similar to the one that occurred recently takes place. 

I am not afraid of the press. This mania of always being 
afraid of the press is not one of which I approve. In any 
event, the press does not care about us at all. That is the 
first point, and probably the only point worth bearing in 
mind. 


@® (1510) 


What I am interested in is an objective consideration of 
this problem. We can always consider the timing, but in 
my view the timing is only a matter of opportunism in the 
present case. We have had enough publicity on this, and I 
don’t really expect that the press will pay much attention 
to us again for some time. 

What I want to find out from this committee study is 
whether we have some immunities and privileges, and, if 
so, how far they go. Do they go too far? If they do, then let 
the committee say so. 

As far as the problem of procedure in the execution of a 
search warrant within the precincts of the Senate is con- 
cerned, I would like to see the committee give some advice 
to the Speaker of the Senate and to the staff so that, if this 
should occur again, they will be able to proceed in a 
clearly-established manner that is fair not only to the 
members of the Senate but to the public in general. If a 
search has to take place, then it should take place, but we 
should set down very clearly the method to be followed in 
such cases. That is what I think the committee should 
direct a good part of its time to. 


Again, I emphasize that I am not discussing Senator 
Giguére’s problem. I say that this simply provided an 
occasion, and is not the cause of our seeking to set up this 
committee. 


I think an objective study of this method can take place. 
As the Leader of the Government has said, we do not have 
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to start it tomorrow; we may have discussions as to the 
membership of this special committee. If we do not do it 
before Christmas, we can do it after, but I think it is in the 
best interests of the Senate, and the best interests of the 
public, that we try to clarify the situation. 


[Translation | 


Senator Asselin: Honourable senators, I will not discuss 
the merits of the motion moved by the government leader. 
I seldom disagree with the Opposition leader on such 
important matters. 

However, I wonder why we should establish that com- 
mittee now. Why did the Senate not think of that earlier? 
It was said when the motion was introduced that it was not 
because of the Giguére case, but on the occasion of the 
Giguere case. 

It was also said—the government leader said so—that 
there was no objection to setting up a parliamentary com- 
mittee on Senator Giguére’s request if, of course, the offi- 
cial Opposition agreed. We as sensible people said it was 
not up to the Senate to solve the Giguére case, that it was 
up to the House of Commons, that the House of Commons 
had raised the problem and that it was up to them to find a 
solution. 

So what we cannot do directly, we are now trying to do 
indirectly. 

Willy nilly, when discussing privileges and immunities 
as applied to senators, we shall, of course, be referring to 
the Giguére case, because the Giguére case is the reason 
why this motion was introduced in the Senate; indirectly, 
honourable senators, we shall be ruling on the Giguére 
case through that committee. 


It is not that I am afraid of journalists. Yet I say the time 
is ill-chosen for the government leader to appoint such a 
committee. Whether we like it or not, whether journalists 
or the public in general are concerned, what scares me 
most is that the public in general is beginning to question 
the credibility of the Senate and wonder why we now 
appoint such a committee to discuss the privileges and 
immunities of senators, especially as the Giguére matter 
was raised in the other place. 


I say that this is not the right time, and we could do it 
more objectively once the matter is settled, and that we are 
placing ourselves in a delicate situation, where we cannot 
defend ourselves. Besides, I think people will say that the 
Senate is looking for privileges and parliamentary 
immunities on the occasion of the Giguére matter because 
the police obtained a search warrant and the Honourable 
the Speaker acknowledged the search warrant. The role of 
the Speaker of the Senate would be determined by that 
committee. I think the precedent has already been estab- 
lished. We know that the Speaker of the Senate is appoint- 
ed, not elected, as is the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
I think that this is quite clear in my mind. 

So I say that I regret that this very moment was chosen 
to set up this committee. Whether we want it or not, it is 
all very nice to say that it did not come on account of the 
Giguére case—but who would have thought of setting up 
this committee had it not been for the question raised 
about Senator Giguére in this chamber? I have the impres- 
sion that by proceeding hastily in setting up the committee 
to look into the immunities and privileges of senators, we 


are doing the Senate a bad turn. So let us wait until the 
Gigueére case is closed, and after that we may have the 
committee we want to look into and define the privileges 
and immunities of senators. 

[English] 

Senator Greene: Honourable senators, I notice that the 
motion does not include the authority to hire counsel or 
staff, and I am wondering if there is some general author- 
ity that would permit that. It seems to me that most cf this 
will require legal research. If there is no such authority, 
does the Leader of the Government conclude that the Law 
Clerk of the Senate has sufficient resources and staff 
available to him to undertake the amount of research 
required for this inquiry? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the committee 
would decide whether legal counsel is required or not. It 
may prove to be unnecessary. I want to provide an assur- 
ance to Senator Asselin, who has expressed certain con- 
cerns. I am not aware of whether Senator Asselin was 
present the other day when we had quite a lengthy 
discussion. 


Senator Asselin: Yes, I was here. I remember that Sena- 
tor Prowse raised the question. 


Senator Perrault: Then you will remember the argu- 
ments invoked on that occasion. There would or should be 
no attempt made here on the part of the Senate to some- 
how provide a protective cordon around the Senate to 
make it immune from any kind of legitimate investigation. 
But I must commend the Leader of the Opposition for a 
most eloquent statement this afternoon. He set out in very 
cogent fashion the reason why it is appropriate for the 
Senate to examine some of its rules, traditions and cus- 
toms, and some of the terms of reference which should 
apply should such a situation arise again. There is no 
attempt here either to conduct a witch hunt or provide 
some special protection for the Senate. This is a democratic 
body, and there is no attempt here to invoke laws, privi- 
leges or immunities which ordinarily do not apply to other 
Canadians. The fact is that until recent events no apparent 
need has existed for a clarification of the position of 
senators, the Speaker and the staff should law enforcement 
officers arrive here with warrants to search certain offices. 


But, honourable senators, the question goes beyond a 
matter of simply searching offices. The whole area of 
privileges and immunities which exist here should be clari- 
fied. And when the honourable senator says that this is 
something that we should leave to the House of Commons, 
then I want to say that I do not think it is appropriate for 
the House of Commons to determine the kind of rules, 
procedures and terms of reference which should apply in 
the Senate. 


Senator Asselin: I did not say that. 


Senator Perrault: Well, I regret that I may have misun- 
derstood your remarks. 


Senator Asselin: I said that the Giguére case was raised 
in the House of Commons, and it should be judged in the 
House of Commons. 

Senator Perrault: The facts and the allegations in the 


Giguére case are now under study by the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, and the investigation should be left there. 
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It was agreed the other day that there should be no 
attempt by this chamber to conduct a parallel investiga- 
tion, but we do have the right at any time to determine the 
rules of this chamber and to suggest how our traditions 
should be interpreted, and how our privileges and immuni- 
ties, if any, should apply here. These are perfectly legiti- 
mate questions for the Senate to study, without any refer- 
ence whatsoever to individual cases. 


@ (1520) 


As I stated earlier, I am fully in support of the position 
taken so eloquently by the Leader of the Opposition on 
this issue. 


On motion of Senator Croll, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


STATUTE LAW (SUPERANNUATION) AMENDMENT BILL, 1975— 
REFERRAL BY COMMONS TO SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that Bill C-52, an Act to amend the 
Public Service Superannuation Act, the Canadian Forces 
Superannuation Act, the Defence Services Pension Con- 
tinuation Act, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Super- 
annuation Act, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police Pen- 
sion Continuation Act, the Diplomatic Service (Special) 
Superannuation Act, the Members of Parliament Retiring 
Allowances Act, the Governor General’s Rétiring Annuity 
Act, the Judges Act, the Tax Review Board Act and the 
Supplementary Retirement Benefits Act, has been referred 
to the Special Joint Committee on Employer-Employee 
Relations in the Public Service. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, later this after- 
noon I may seek leave to move that the Senate concurs in 
the reference by the House of Commons of Bill C-52 to the 
Special Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations 
in the Public Service. It is a concurrent motion to extend 
the powers of the committee in question. 


[ Later: ] 

Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, the statement 
made by the Deputy Leader of the Government respecting 
the referral of Bill C-52 to the Special Joint Committee on 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service is not 
sufficient to clarify the whole problem. I understand that 
that committee is scheduled to meet at 3.30 this afternoon, 
which would, I suppose, make this matter one of “urgency 
or importance,” as is mentioned in rule 240). 

I am wondering whether the motion will be made in time 
for the Senate members of that committee, or any other 
honourable senator who wishes, to attend with the authori- 
zation of the Senate. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, a motion of con- 
currence is in the process of being drafted. Hopefully, I 
will be in a position to request leave of the Senate to revert 
to Notices of Motions before 3.30 p.m., at which time I will 
introduce that motion. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Director of Investigation and Research, 
Combines Investigation Act, for the fiscal year ended 


March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 49 of the said Act, 
Chapter C-23, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of Order in Council P.C. 1975-2599, dated 
November 7, 1975, amending Part II of the Schedule to 
the Hazardous Products Act, pursuant to section 8(3) 
of the said Act, Chapter H-3, R.S.C., 1970. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONTAMINANTS BILL 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Carter, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Health, Welfare and Science, reported that the 
committee had considered Bill C-25, to protect human 
health and the environment from substances that contami- 
nate the environment, and had directed that the bill be 
reported without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Macnaughton moved that the bill be placed on 
the Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Monday, November 24, 1975, at 8 o’clock in the 
evening. 

Before the question is put I should like to give the house 
a word of explanation. In proposing the adjournment of 
the Senate until Monday evening at 8 o’clock, I have taken 
into consideration the work to be done in the committees 
and in the Senate itself before the Christmas adjournment. 
In fact, it may well be that for the next few weeks it will 
be necessary for us to commence our week’s sittings on 
Mondays, although consideration will be given to the 
suggestion that we do so on Tuesday afternoons instead. 
No decision has been taken so far in this respect. 


On Tuesday, the Standing Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing, Trade and Commerce will meet at 9.30 a.m., and the 
chairman has advised me that if Bill C-65, to amend the 
statute law relating to income tax, (No. 2), has been 
referred, the committee will deal with it first. Then it will 
continue its study of Bill C-2, the Combines Investigation 
Act, and then commence its advance study of the subject 
matter of Bill C-73, the anti-inflation legislation. The com- 
mittee will continue in the afternoon at 2.15, if the Senate 
so agrees. The Joint Committee on Regulations and other 
Statutory Instruments is scheduled to meet at 9.30 a.m. 

@ (1410) 


The Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee has 
planned a meeting on the Green Paper on Conflict of 
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Interest for 2.30 p.m., this also, of course, being subject to 
approval by the Senate. The Special Joint Committee on 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service will 
meet at 8 p.m. 


On Wednesday, the Banking, Trade and Commerce Com- 
mittee will meet at 9.30 a.m. to continue with the subject 
matter of Bills C-73 and C-60. The Special Joint Committee 
on Employer-Employee Relations will meet at 9.30 a.m., 
and the Joint Committee on Regulations and other Statu- 
tory Instruments has scheduled a meeting for 3.30 p.m. 
There may also be a meeting of the Special Joint Commit- 
tee on the National Capital Region at 11 a.m., but this is 
not yet definite. 

In the Senate, we shall continue with the items on the 
Order Paper, and it is expected that Bill C-41, the Western 
Grain Stabilization Act, will come to us by Wednesday of 
next week. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I merely wish to 
put on the record that in my opinion the workload coming 
to us next week is concerned mostly with committee meet- 
ings. It is not quite obvious to me why we should meet on 
Monday night, as I believe it would be sufficient to meet 
on Tuesday. I say this, although personally I cannot be 
here next Monday night. However, in my opinion the 
Senate has not such a workload as to cause it to meet 
before Tuesday evening. I will be present on Tuesday 
morning due to the committee work. I do not insist on this 
point at all, but it seems to me, from the way the deputy 
leader explained the program, that a Monday night sitting 
of the Senate is not necessary. 


Senator Asselin: Is there any reply? No, no reply. 
Motion agreed to: 


[ Later: ] 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I should like to 
make a slight correction with respect to the statement I 
made earlier on our workload for next week. I have just 
been informed that it would be difficult for the reporting 
staff to cover two committees and the house sitting at the 
same time on Tuesday afternoon. Therefore, I have asked 
the Chairman of the Standing Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs to hold his meeting when the Senate 
rises on Tuesday, instead of at 2.30 p.m. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF THE 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(a), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting on Tuesday, November 25, and 
Wednesday, November 26, 1975, and that rule 76(4) be 
suspended in relation thereto. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The house has heard the motion. 
Is there unanimous consent? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Motion agreed to. 


{Senator Langlois.] 


LEGAL AND CONSTITUTIONAL AFFAIRS 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF THE 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(a), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting on Tuesday next, November 25, 1975, 
and that rule 76(4) be suspended in relation thereto. 


The Hon. the Speaker: The house has heard the motion. 
Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
AID TO CHILE—QUESTION 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask the Leader of the Government another of those ques- 
tions of mine which I am afraid he will have to take as 
notice. 


Is Canada now providing any aid, direct or indirect, to 
Chile, by grants, loans, re-scheduling of debts, technical 
assistance or otherwise? 


If so, what are the terms of such aid or assistance? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I regret I do not 
have that information at my desk. I must take the question 
as notice and I shall endeavour to obtain the information 
as quickly as possible. 


Senator Flynn: On a point of order, Senator Forsey’s 
question prompts me to point out that something should be 
done about our rules to distinguish between oral and writ- 
ten questions. Oral questions should be used only in mat- 
ters of urgency that can be replied to, under normal cir- 
cumstances, immediately. Written questions are what we 
should provide for in our rules for instances which require 
statistical information. 


I discussed this matter previously with the Chairman of 
the Rules Committee and the Clerk. In my view, some- 
thing should be done about this, because there is quite a 
difference between a question that can be put during the 
question period and one that can be put on the Order Paper 
in written form. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, may I seek guid- 
ance on this? How can anyone put a question on the Order 
Paper in written form unless it’s in the form of an inquiry? 
Is that what the Leader of the Opposition is suggesting? 


Senator Flynn: I am suggesting that the rules be amend- 
ed to meet the point made by Senator Forsey. 


Senator Forsey: The new rules call it the “Oral Question 
Period,” I think. 


Senator Flynn: The rule speaks of urgent questions. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I have served in 
two or three different elected forums. It is often a matter 
of determining at the moment whether or not a question 
may be appropriate as an oral or written question. 
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In defence of Senator Forsey, I would certainly say that 
a question asking whether we are extending any aid to 
Chile is one that might be known by the government 
leader in this or any other chamber, but a more detailed 
question asking for statistical information is certainly of 
the kind that the Honourable Leader of the Opposition has 
discussed. I regret that I do not immediately have the reply 
to the general question whether aid is being extended to 
Chile, and certainly the statistical information will be 
more difficult to come by. 


Senator Flynn: The Leader of the Government may be 
right, but Senator Forsey trapped me into this question by 
saying it was one of his usual questions that could not be 
answered immediately. 


Senator Forsey: I said I was afraid it might be. I do not 
like to suggest that the Leader of the Government does not 
possess the encyclopaedic knowledge that would be 
required to answer some of these questions. 


I may point out in justification, honourable senators, 
that I didn’t ask for anything statistical. I merely asked if 
there was aid being provided. If I had said, “How much 
money is being given by way of aid?” and so on, that might 
have been a different matter. 


Senator Flynn: I will discuss my point with Senator 
Forsey in due course. 


POST OFFICE 


STRIKE OF CANADIAN UNION OF POSTAL WORKERS— 
STATEMENT 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, if there are no 
further questions, I have another report on the Post Office 
situation. 

Letter carrier delivery of federal and, in some cases, 
provincial pension and assistance cheques began this 
morning with no apparent problems. 


Offices opening in Kincardine and Port Elgin in south- 
western Ontario and Barrie and New Liskeard in northern 
Ontario now mean that 160 staff offices, of a total of 446 
staff offices, or nearly 36 per cent, are in operation. Man- 
power has now topped 2,200, or 10 per cent, compared with 
the 2,000 strikers back on the job as reported here yester- 
day afternoon. 

Heavy picketing at the Alta Vista terminal in Ottawa— 
an estimated 200 are on the picket line—apparently has 
had some effect on manpower there, with only 164 on the 
job compared with 186 on Wednesday. Police have removed 
seven of the picketers, some of whom are believed to be 
from Toronto. 

British Columbia-Yukon District reports this morning 
there are rumours of problems developing this morning at 
the Trail office as CUPW has asked all union personnel to 
prevent letter carriers from entering the post office to pick 
up the federal cheques. 

The Vancouver local is reported to have met this morn- 
ing to decide whether to allow letter carriers to cross 
picket lines. A later report from the Metro Toronto area, 
received a short time ago, shows that an additional six 
offices are open in Metro Toronto, Ajax, Richmond Hill, 
Agincourt, Westhill, Pickering and Thornhill, increasing 


the number open from the 160 I reported earlier to 166, and 
the percentage to 37.2 per cent. 


Senator Choquette: We are getting there slowly. 
@ (1420) 


UNITED NATIONS 
ASSEMBLY RESOLUTION ON ZIONISM—QUESTION 


Senator Greene: Honourable senators, I wonder if the 
Leader of the Government can now instruct the Senate as 
to what action, if any, the government proposes to take asa 
result of the shameful resolution of the United Nations 
equating Zionism with racism. 


Senator Perrault: I reported to the chamber on Tuesday 
last the position of the government on this question vis-a- 
vis the United Nations and Canada’s assistance to develop- 
ing nations. I refer honourable senators to Hansard of 
Tuesday, November 18, for the details of that statement. 
Beyond that, I have nothing further to add at this time. 


INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND, (NO. 2)—SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from Tuesday, November 18, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Hayden for second read- 
ing of Bill C-65, to amend the statute law relating to 
income tax, (No. 2). 


Hon. George I. Smith: Honourable senators, in resuming 
this debate on the occasion of this my first speech in this 
chamber, I humbly ask your indulgence while I make a few 
remarks of a personal nature before coming to the subject 
matter of Bill C-65. 


It is, of course, a great honour to be given the privilege of 
sitting in this chamber in which so many great men and 
women have served in years gone by, and where such a 
group of highly distinguished and extremely able Canadi- 
ans now meet to grapple with the affairs of this tremen- 
dous country and its people. It is an honour which I neither 
sought nor expected, but one which I appreciate deeply. 
Indeed, I hope I shall not prove unworthy of it. 


I believe I am here as the first appointment made under 
a certain new policy. Although my opinion is not likely to 
be a disinterested one in relation to that policy, I think it is 
a wise one, and I wish to express to the Prime Minister my 
appreciation of it and, of course, my appreciation of its 
application to me. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I wish to express as hearti- 
ly as I can my thanks to all honourable senators for the 
warm and generous way in which I was made welcome, 
and for the many kindnesses which I have been shown. 


In particular, I wish to express my gratitude to you, 
Madam Speaker, for your delightful welcome and your 
generous hospitality. 

Honourable senators, it is, I understand, traditional in 
most legislatures in our system of government that a new 
member is not expected to be unduly aggressive or critical 
when making his or her first speech, and I suppose that 
tradition is no stranger here. I hope my words and conduct 
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today will not be in breach of it, but I do have to say that I 
cannot guarantee to be all sweetness and light. 


Of course, I am happy to see a considerable number of 
old friends and acquaintances. I notice that this is a place 
in which it seems to be considered appropriate to gather 
politicians who have been first ministers in their own 
provinces. I must say that this is a practice which now 
commends itself to me much more warmly than it formerly 
did. I draw the attention of the power that is to the fact 
that there is still available material of high quality as yet 
unsummoned. 


In this chamber I join two honourable gentlemen who 
preceded me as Leader of the Government of Nova 
Scotia—Senator Hicks, and Senator Harold Connolly 
whose health unfortunately keeps him away for the time 
being. The presence of the three of us here, and of a fourth 
in the other place, occasionally brings to mind the fleeting 
thought that the path to the Premier’s office in Nova 
Scotia has a tendency to wind its way to Parliament Hill, 
though I must say it is indeed something of a novelty for 
me to find myself on the same side of the Speaker as 
Senator Hicks. 


May I now turn, honourable senators—and briefly I 
hope—to Bill C-65. I say at once that I intend to vote for 
the motion that it be read a second time, though there are 
some things about it which I believe could be improved, 
and one thing that I think could be improved very substan- 
tially indeed. I do not propose to discuss every clause of 
the bill, and those that I do not mention I am quite happy 
to accept as they are. 


My first comment, which will be of no novelty to hon- 
ourable senators, of course, is that this bill is in very 
considerable part a most technical and complicated bill, 
written in the technical and difficult-to-understand 
manner which has become typical of all tax legislation. 
Indeed, it has to be written that way to fit into the act it is 
intended to amend, but that does not make it any easier to 
follow. To know what it means one must not only under- 
stand its words, but be able to fit them properly into the 
right places in the present act, and then see what the whole 
amended sections mean and try to ascertain the intention 
of the amendment, the object it is designed to achieve. 


Though I say so hesitantly, knowing again that it is not 
the subject of any novelty to honourable senators, and 
with due respect for my recent arrival here, it does seem to 
me that quite possibly this situation might be substantially 
improved. I know that what was printed in the version of 
the bill when it was first introduced into the other place, 
and even what was in the bill when it came before us, 
would indeed be of considerable help in trying to under- 
stand it. However, that explanation itself does not do 
anything but fit the proposed amendment into the existing 
section. It does not explain what is being achieved by the 
amendment, what is the object of the amendment. 


It seems to me, with all due humility, and with all 
respect to existing customs, that it would be a relatively 
easy task for the draftsmen to draw up a brief explanation 
as well as something which indicates what the new section 
will read like, and it would not be a great task to include 
that explanation in at least the first version of the bill as it 
comes to this chamber. 


{Senator Smith (Colchester). ] 


As Senator Hayden said on Tuesday night when he 
moved second reading of the bill, some of the most impor- 
tant parts of it are left to be implemented by regulation. He 
referred to the fact that we do not have these regulations 
before us in draft form, and remarked that this is a regret- 
table situation. I wish not only to agree with him but to 
say even more vigorously, if I can, that when the regula- 
tions deal with such fundamental matters, as is the case 
here, it is completely unsatisfactory to be asked to consider 
the bill without the draft regulations before us. 


@ (1430) 


It also seems to me, honourable senators, that this sort of 
thing displays a feeling that Parliament can readily be 
taken for granted, and that is not a course of action that 
should go without criticism. 


Clause 2 of the bill deals with the deduction of $1,000 per 
taxpayer in respect of interest and dividends. I believe it is 
a good provision and mention it only to seek clarification. 
When I read this clause, I thought it meant that each 
spouse was entitled to claim $1,000, and that if one spouse 
did not have enough income to claim the full $1,000, then 
the unclaimed balance could be added to the $1,000 of the 
other spouse. 


I further thought that this extended even to the situation 
where one spouse had no income and filed no income tax 
return, so that the other spouse could claim the full $2,000 
if he or she had sufficient income to do so. I thought, and 
still think, that is what Senator Hayden said. I still think 
that is what he means. After reading the exchange between 
some senators, which is to be found at page 1422 of Hansard 
for November 18, 1975, it seems prudent to me to seek 
assurance on that point and I mention it for that purpose. 


Clause 9 deals with a variety of matters, which seem 
rather strangely lumped together. Among them is a provi- 
sion for a tax credit, which is called an investment tax 
credit. This is a credit of 5 per cent of the capital cost on a 
rather long list of what are called qualified properties. 
Undoubtedly, this will be a useful provision because it will 
encourage investment in productive facilities. The list of 
eligible kinds of properties is fairly wide. 


As I understand it, however, any portion of property 
used by the taxpayer for storing his product on the prem- 
ises at the completion of processing or manufacturing, or 
whatever he has to do with it, is not eligible. The same is to 
be true in respect of property used for necessary 
administration. 


It is certainly not obvious to me why there should be 
such an exclusion. Surely, satisfactory facilities for storing 
the product until it can be shipped, and for the administra- 
tion of the enterprise, are just as necessary to production 
as the building that houses the machinery. Perhaps it 
would not be thought presumptuous of me if I were to 
suggest that the committee to which this bill is referred 
take a look at that situation. 


Clause 10 of the bill deals with registered retirement 
savings plans. The existing provisions of the Income Tax 
Act are certainly very helpful in this respect, and a real 
encouragement to saving. As I understand it, the changes 
proposed in the bill are intended to remedy a situation in 
which, by some manipulation, a taxpayer may gain some 
tax advantages which the tax authorities think he should 
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not have. I am not by any means convinced they are 
justified in thinking that, from what I have heard, but 
perhaps they are. The amendment will also have the effect 
of reducing the number of taxpayers who can properly 
take advantage of such a plan, and the amount which 
taxpayers can pay into it. I hope the committee to which 
the bill is referred will satisfy itself that the alleged abuse 
exists, and that in searching for a remedy the authorities 
have not put forth a proposal which will adversely affect 
deserving people. I must say it looks pretty heavy-handed 
to me. 


I should like next to consider the question of the 
“resource allowance” to taxpayers engaged in _ the 
petroleum and mineral industries, which is dealt with in 
clause 1 of the bill. This is the matter in respect of which 
Senator Hayden made reference to the fact that we had no 
draft regulations before us. He told us, however, that he 
believes, on what seems to be pretty good evidence, that 
this allowance will, in fact, be set out in the regulations yet 
to be made—yet to be made, I repeat—although this matter 
was referred to in the budget speech of June 23. He said the 
allowance will be set out in regulations yet to be made, and 
will be “25 per cent of the profits of a petroleum or mineral 
industry, determined after all the operating costs and the 
capital cost allowances have been deducted,” but before 
any deductions for costs of development and exploration, 
interest and depletion. 


Senator Hayden pointed out that if the regulations do so 
provide, as he believes they will, the result will be that 
taxpayers will benefit substantially because tax will be 
levied on a lower amount of the profits. Of course, that is 
correct. He also draws attention to the lowering, from 50 
per cent to 46 per cent, of the rate of income tax levied on 
such corporations, and to the lowering of the Alberta 
royalty. Based on these projected changes, he gave us 
certain figures to illustrate the improved position of such 
corporate taxpayers. He demonstrated that the taxpayer 
actively engaged in exploration and development, out of an 
increased price of $1.50 per barrel of oil, would, under the 
proposal, retain 71 cents as opposed to 21 cents, which is an 
increase to the taxpayer of 50 cents on every dollar. 


However, you will note, honourable senators, that of this 
the federal government would contribute 20 cents and the 
Alberta government 30 cents, to make up the total of 50 
cents. I believe we should certainly welcome these 
changes—and I do. Senator Hayden believes that they will 
help to expand the tremendous capacity of Canada in this 
field. I hope he is right, but I could not help but note 
particularly his comment to the effect that industry is ina 
difficult position. Let me quote him, according to Hansard: 

If there are two phases of industry in Canada that 
are in an almost impossible position at the present 
time, they are petroleum and oil, and the mineral 
resources industries. 

I think he is right, but I must then ask, “Who put them 
there?” I suppose it is possible to argue that the federal 
government is not entirely responsible for it, but I do 
suggest it is impossible to argue that the federal govern- 
ment does not have to bear a heavy share of the responsi- 
bility for putting those companies in the position so accu- 
rately described by Senator Hayden. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Smith (Colchester): It is therefore necessary, I 
think, to temper our rejoicing by keeping in mind that 
these changes at best represent an apparent change of 
heart on the part of those who have caused the trouble. 
Who is to say how deep this change runs, or how long it 
will last. Is this conversion from the path of sin a real one 
based on true repentance? Or is it a passing deviation into 
righteousness to be followed sooner of later by the back- 
sliding that has spoiled so many conversions? Who can 
tell? 


I cannot help but think of a farmer I know who had 
developed a habit of looking much too often upon the wine 
when it was red. After some unhappy episodes, his wife 
persuaded him to promise to give up drinking. He did so— 
with great vigour! But, just in case, he had a bottle of rum 
in the barn. 


@ (1440) 


On this point, let me refer to the fact that either the 
amount of the so-called resource allowance, or the formula 
for applying it, appears in the bill, so far as I can tell, and I 
think Senator Hayden feels the same way. Let me read 
from clause 1 of the bill: 


(1) Subsection 20(1) of the Income Tax Act is 
amended by adding thereto, immediately after para- 
graph (v) thereof, the following paragraph: 


“(v.1) such amount as is allowed to the taxpayer for 
the year by regulation in respect of oil or gas wells 
in Canada or mineral resources in Canada;” 


I emphasize those words, “such amount as is allowed... by 
regulation”. 

The amendment contained in subclause 1(2) contains the 
following words: 


—The Governor in Council may prescribe the formula 
by which the amount that may be allowed to the 
taxpayer by such regulation shall be determined. 

It is therefore perfectly clear that the amount of the 
credit under the formula used to calculate how that credit 
shall be applied is to be left to regulation at some future 
time, presumably before the first day of January 1976. It is 
also clear that the government intends to reserve to itself 
the right to fix, by regulation, the amount of the allowance 
and the formula by which it may be applied. I repeat that 
for the sake of emphasis. 

I cannot help but recall that one of the characteristics of 
a regulation that the government finds very appealing is 
that it can be changed at any time the government takes a 
notion to do so. 


Senator Flynn: That is right. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): In this case, honourable 
senators, what other reason can the government possibly 
have for not putting the basic provisions into the bill, 
except that it wants to be free to change the amount of the 
allowance, and the formula for applying it, whenever it 
wishes to do so? 


Senator Flynn: Unless it does not know where it is 
going? 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Well, sometimes one won- 
ders about that, too. 
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The reason cannot be that the government, when the bill 
was introduced in the other place, did not know what it 
wanted to do, because the amount in the formula given to 
us by Senator Hayden is the same as the one set out in the 
budget speech by the Minister of Finance on June 23, as 
anyone can see by referring to House of Commons Debates 
of that date, where it appears at page 7033. It is also set out 
on page 36 of the budget highlights, as Senator Hayden 
said. 

We are forced to conclude, as long as these provisions are 
not in the bill, that that is clear evidence that the govern- 
ment desires to keep itself in a position of being able to 
change them at will, without reference to Parliament. And 
I cannot help but ask, honourable senators, what sort of 
basis this is for even short-term planning, much less medi- 
um- or long-term planning. How can this be the basis of 
planning the expansion of Canada’s tremendous capacities 
unless taxpayers can rely on its having a better foundation 
than a mere government notion? 


It is true that a majority government can very likely 
persuade Parliament to pass legislation to change the law 
if it sets out to do so, but it can only achieve this object 
after its wish has been subjected to debate and the scruti- 
ny of Parliament and its committees, and, at the same time, 
exposed to the sobering light of the publicity which that 
process involves. Such a fundamental basis for encourag- 
ing the development of our resources should surely rest 
upon the will of Parliament, and not merely on the will of 
the government of the day. Only then can it be truly said, I 
submit, that this is the basis for the kind of medium- and 
long-term planning that is necessary if the provision is to 
bring to our country the substantial beneficial effects of 
which it appears to be capable. 


As I understand the legislative process of Parliament, it 
is not yet too late to make this improvement to the bill, and 
I respectfully, and with all humility, urge the committee to 
which it is referred to recommend such an improvement. 


Honourable senators, I close by thanking you for the 
attention you have given me. 
Senator Flynn: No reply? No reply is possible. 


Senator Langlois: In due course. 
Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Langlois, for Senator Hayden, moved that the 
bill be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce. 


Motion agreed to. 


DISTINGUISHED VISITORS IN GALLERY 
AMBASSADOR OF POLAND AND MRS. CZESAK 
The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I would 
like to welcome some distinguished visitors in the gallery, 


His Excellency Jozef Czesak, Ambassador of Poland, and 
Mrs. Czesak. 


[Senator Smith (Coichester).] 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


STATUTE LAW (SUPERANNUATION) AMENDMENT BILL, 1975— 
SENATE CONCURRENCE IN COMMONS REFERRAL TO SPECIAL 
JOINT COMMITTEE 


Leave having been given to revert to Motions: 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 


That the Senate concurs in the reference by the 
House of Commons of the Bill C-52, intituled: “An Act 
to amend the Public Service Superannuation Act, the 
Canadian Forces Superannuation Act, the Defence 
Services Pension Continuation Act, the Royal Canadi- 
an Mounted Police Superannuation Act, the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police Pension Continuation Act, 
the Diplomatic Service (Special) Superannuation Act, 
the Members of Parliament Retiring Allowances Act, 
the Governor General’s Retiring Annuity Act, the 
Judges Act, the Tax Review Board Act, and the Sup- 
plementary Retirement Benefits Act,” to the Special 
Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in 
the Public Service. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, before the motion 
is put, the Senate members of this committee should be 
warned again that there is a meeting of the committee at 
3.30 this afternoon, so there is no time to lose. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, the reason why 
this motion of concurrence was moved so late is that 
although the motion referring the bill to committee was 
passed in the other place some time last week, it was only 
today that the message from the other place was received. I 
wish to take this opportunity to inform the Senate that I 
believe that the wrong procedure was followed in this case. 
Even though no message had been sent to the Senate in 
connection with this referral to the special joint commit- 
tee, instructions were given to our committee clerks by the 
Clerk of the other house to call a meeting of the committee 
this afternoon. That is most irregular, and that is why I 
have insisted on moving such a motion today—just to 
indicate to the other place that we are not to be dictated to 
by anybody outside this house. 


Senator Flynn: There is no criticism of the Leader of the 
Government, or the Deputy Leader, here. We have both 
been in agreement from the beginning on this matter, and 
we are in agreement still. 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, I should like to 
mention that I have the honour of being co-chairman of 
this committee. My point in rising at this moment is to say 
that this bill has some significance for members of this 
house. It amends the Members of Parliament Retiring 
Allowances Act, and I, as co-chairman, and I am sure other 
members of the committee, would be pleased to hear any 
representations, comments or instructions. I say that 
because I presume that this will be the committee study 
made by the Senate of the bill, and that when it does come 
before us here it will not again be referred to committee. 
Therefore, this is our opportunity to make sure that our 
interests are properly represented. 


Motion agreed to. 
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THE CANADIAN ECONOMY 
ATTACK ON INFLATION—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, November 13, the 
debate on the inquiry of Senator Perrault calling the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the White Paper entitled: “Attack on 
Inflation—a program of national action,” together with a 
booklet giving the highlights of the government’s anti- 
inflation program, both dated October 14, 1975, tabled in 
the Senate on Tuesday, October 21, 1975. 


Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, first of all I 
want to congratulate our colleague, Senator Smith (Col- 
chester), on the excellent presentation which he made in 
the Senate this afternoon. We are very happy to have 
among the ranks of the Official Opposition a man of such 
vast experience. In welcoming him to the Senate, let me 
say that I am sure that he will always make a very useful 
contribution to our work. 


[Translation | 


Honourable senators, I had put down my name to speak 
this afternoon on the White Paper introduced by the gov- 
ernment leader in the Senate on the anti-inflation guide- 
lines. I listened carefully to the comments made by the 
government leader and feel that he did not introduce that 
paper in his usual way. He seemed to me less enthusiastic, 
more diffident. I thought he was introducing that paper 
without much conviction and only to discharge a responsi- 
bility entrusted to him, obviously with reason. When one 
knows that the same government during the 1974 campaign 
fought fiercely against the anti-inflation program of the 
Conservative Party, it is not surprising to note that 
throughout the country the government’s credibility is 
seriously challenged. But in 1974 it was a different matter. 
We were in an election campaign. The Liberals wanted to 
win the election, whatever the economic and social conse- 
quences. The main thing for the Liberals, as always, is 
power at any cost. To gain that power, they will even 
promote unacceptable economic arguments. We remember 
the Prime Minister’s statement on the 1974 budget, when 
he said: 

This is not an easy budget. We do not want the easy 
solution of the NDP nor the salary controls of the 
Conservatives; we want a policy enabling our economy 
to remain the best in the world. 

Referring to Hansard for October 20, 1975, we see that the 
Prime Minister had also this to say on May 7, 1974 about 
the problems related to inflation: 

It is true that our attack on inflation is not a simple 
one. It is a complex one. It is a complex solution to a 
complex problem. We certainly reject the simple, and 
perhaps simple-minded, approach that has _ been 
brought to bear by the Opposition on this question. 


And he added: 
These Tory controls would control the wages of the 
working man. Prices have already risen very high, and 
controls will not bring them down. If you freeze high 
prices, there are still high prices; but if you freeze 
wages, there are still low wages. 


The same statements were made by the Liberals during 
the 1974 campaign. You will remember how the Prime 
Minister, during a long speech delivered in Toronto, went 
all out to mock the anti-inflation program of the Conserva- 
tive Party. He was taking pleasure in repeating to workers: 
“The Conservatives do not want to freeze prices mostly, 
but what they do want is to freeze your salaries.” Besides, 
we still remember the Liberal Party slogan for 1974: 
Canadian workers do not want the salary freeze, so vote 
Liberal. 


Honourable senators, how is it a government which, in 
my opinion, knowingly misled the Canadian people during 
the 1974 campaign, is still governing the country today? 
Such about-face on such serious economic matters cannot 
and will never be accepted by Canadians. Besides, if one 
looks at and studies the White Paper outlining the guide- 
lines against inflation as brought in by the government 
House leader, one is led to raise various questions. What 
are the general causes of inflation? Personally I think it 
results first of all from an overly high, unjustified and 
extravagant money supply. It is obvious that governments, 
both federal and provincial, put too much money in circu- 
lation. We are told that by stopping we would restrict the 
money supply and create unemployment. There is a wide 
gap between the application of restraint and an unduly 
extravagant policy with regard to the money supply. 


But I also think that inflation these last few years has 
been the result of wasteful spending by governments, espe- 
cially the federal government. 


@ (1500) 


[English] 

Honourable senators, under this government, spending 
has increased by 192.8 per cent in seven years, and this 
year alone, according to the June 23 budget, expenditures 
are forecast to rise on a year-to-year basis by 11.2 per cent. 
According to spending patterns during the first four 
months of the current fiscal year, the Honourable Mr. 
Turner’s June forecast of a $3.1 billion budgetary deficit 
appears to be low by 50 per cent or more. 


In short, this government’s appetite for spending has 
been boundless, an appetite fed both by ever-rising tax 
takes from Canadians and by continuing heavy demands 
upon the capital markets of the country. 


The government said in its White Paper on inflation that 
it would keep federal spending this year in line with the 
trend in the gross national product. In other words, federal 
spending increases would not exceed, over the year, the 
GNP growth for 1975-76. 


The growth in the GNP, by the end of the 1975-76 fiscal 
year, is not expected to exceed 11 per cent, but government 
spending, by comparison, is already 14 per cent higher than 
it was last year. The first of a possible three supplementary 
spending estimates showed a $1.7 billion federal govern- 
ment spending increase over the main estimates, or a $995 
million increase over the June 23 budgetary forecast—and 
this when the government is asking all Canadians for 
restraint, and in some cases enforcing it, in support of a 
policy to contain inflation. 


If the supplementary spending estimates to come are as 
high as the $1.7 billion increase recorded on November 12, 
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it will reconfirm the possibility of a $7 billion budgetary 
deficit for 1975-76. That is unprecedented. 


Then there are examples of outright waste of taxpayers’ 
funds: 


The recent opening of Mirabel Airport, at which the 
government spent something in the order of $20,000 on 
liquor alone. 

Consultants’ fees, such as the $11 million the Depart- 
ment of National Defence paid to two United States com- 
panies for a study it does not intend to use. 


The case of Microsystems, a company in which the gov- 
ernment invested $36.7 million, and for that money 
received no equity or any appointments to the board of 
directors. The company folded, and the government lost at 
least $30 million of its original investment. 

The government’s decision to purchase $3 billion worth 
of aircraft when, at present, $47 million worth of CF-5s are 
mothballed. 


Salary increases to civil servants in the $50,000 to $60,000 
a year range, granted by Cabinet on the very same day it 
decided on a limit to all other salary increases. 


The 105 or so contracts awarded by the Department of 
Transport since 1968 for consulting services and feasibility 
studies for Mirabel Airport, at a total recorded cost of 
$41,022,658.34. 

[Translation] 


In view of such exorbitant and senseless spending, hon- 
ourable senators, how can you expect the Canadian people 
to believe in the good faith of such a government which 
claims to want to fight inflation? 


I, for one, do not believe in the effectiveness of the 
scheme devised by the government to control prices. Cor- 
porations in general, but certainly the multinationals will 
find loopholes in the control scheme. Retailers and whole- 
salers will not be compelled to follow the general rule, 
although it would be essential if we wanted a price control 
program to succeed. There is no ceiling on corporate prof- 
its, and when no such ceiling exists there can be no true 
price control because there are no regulations at all. 


The wage control program is certainly more likely to 
succeed as it relates mostly to low-income earners. As a 
matter of fact, the official Opposition has claimed, both 
here and in the other place, that a great many people the 
government had not contacted when it tried to sell its 
guidelines to fight inflation objected to the government 
imposing a $600 ceiling on the maximum wage hike for 
low-income earners. 


If profit controls do not enable us to stay on the heels of 
multinational corporations, again it will be the small wage 
earners limited to $600 who will pay for that fight against 
inflation. We hope that before Bill C-73 gets to the Senate, 
the government will have changed its mind and raised this 
limit from $600 to $1,000. 


Indeed, the government should not discourage the small 
wage earner by limiting his salary, if we do not want him 
to be the only one to pay the price of the fight against 
inflation and if we want this program to work. 


During this debate we mentioned the constitutional 
aspect of the legislation. We said that the government 
referred to the omnibus clause of the Constitution in 


{Senator Asselin. ] 


establishing the guidelines to insure peace, order and good 
government throughout Canada—the omnibus clause 
which allows the federal government to get involved in 
any federal or provincial legislative field—and this is why 
we said that this measure was constitutional. However, if 
we refer to the White Paper or the bill, the terms “emer- 
gency” and “exceptional” are often mentioned in those 
measures. We even say that it is an extraordinary, 
extremely serious situation. 

I think that rather than referring to the clause of the 
Constitution that I have just mentioned, the government 
in trying to legalize its legislation and its guidelines in this 
bill referred mainly to the National Emergency Act of 1945 
when we talked about national emergency in wartime, and 
that included security, defence, peace, order and the wel- 
fare of Canada. 


@ (1510) 


How do you expect the government to say in 1975 that it 
is an urgent matter, that the economic situation has come 
to a deadlock, that we must pass legislation to control 
wages and prices when a year earlier, in 1974, they said 
there was no point, no necessity in doing so? Now, a year 
later, they seem to be wanting to take their stand on the 
statute I have just mentioned, to say that the situation is 
extremely serious, that we have an emergency situation, 
and that drastic steps should be taken to restore the bal- 
ance of our economy. 


Honourable senators, I think if those provisions were 
considered seriously we would have doubts as to the con- 
stitutionality of the guidelines in the White Paper, and 
also of Bill C-73 which is now being dealt with by the 
House of Commons and which we shall be debating later 
on. 


To enforce such legislation, the government obviously 
needs the cooperation of every economic sector of Canada. 
Most of all, they need the cooperation and contribution of 
the provinces. But the provinces should not be misled. 
Respecting the wage and price control policy, they should 
never accept to handing over to the federal government the 
exclusive jurisdictions which are their sole responsibility 
to try to enforce that wage and price control legislation. I 
am extremely worried that provincial governments may 
have accepted federal moneys to try to set up a rent control 
board, when they have full jurisdiction within their terri- 
tory. The provinces should use their own money to estab- 
lish such rent control boards or other provincial regulatory 
bodies. They should not accept any federal subsidy. The 
minute the federal government starts giving moneys, I feel 
it will in exchange get its hands on provincial jurisdic- 
tions, never to return them. 


In my view, this legislation could hardly meet its goals, 
for the reasons I have already stated and a number of 
others I could give at length. I know other senators 
wish to participate in this debate. Others have already 
made a fine contribution. However, I wish I could share in 
Mr. Pepin’s optimism when he appeared yesterday before a 
Commons committee. He had every hope concerning the 
bill’s objectives and the aims to be achieved. 


Unfortunately, I cannot share in his optimism because 
there are too many contingencies, too many unforesee- 
ables, that may hinder the act’s operation. 
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I want this to be clearly understood. This government 
fought the Conservative proposals to fight inflation in 
1974. Even if the government did an about-face, recogniz- 
ing its error, the Conservatives were right. I submit that 
we in the Progressive Conservative Party want this bill to 
bring the results and achieve the aims that were put 
forward. Of course, it is not our intention to prevent the 
passage of such legislation unless the government refuses 
certain amendments which are quite reasonable and which 
the Conservative Party will be moving in the House of 
Commons during the debate on third reading. The leader 
of the official Opposition suggested in very clear terms— 
yesterday, I think—that he was prepared to vote in favour 
of that legislation, provided the government would bring 
in amendments to cut the range of application of the act 
down from three years to 18 months, and to raise the 
maximum increase for small wage earners from $600 to 
$1,000, as well as other minor amendments that the Con- 
servative Party would like to have accepted before agree- 
ing to the legislation. 


Of course we are going to cooperate so that the legisla- 
tion will bring all the good results the government expects 
from it. But we also say that the main beneficial, psycho- 
logical effect of the White Paper and Bill C-73 will be to 
make Canadians aware. That might be the purpose, the 
objective this legislation will attain. It might make all 
Canadians aware of the perils and dangers this country is 


facing if we continue to live beyond our means. It is 
obvious that for several years Canadians have been living 
on the cuff and if you look at the average Canadian, he 
owns one or two cars, a snowmobile, and he spends left and 
right. So it is obvious that Canadians live beyond their 
means. Even if that legislation has only one effect— 
making Canadians aware of the fact that we have to face 
an extremely difficult economic situation caused by vari- 
ous factors—I hope it reaches its goal. Furthermore, as I 
explained earlier, if we are to overcome inflation, it is not 
enough to rely only on measures taken by the government 
or the private sector, but it is a challenge for each and 
every Canadian to make sure they do not overspend and to 
curb their search for goods which has run unchecked for 
several years. 


@ (1520) 
[English] 

On motion of Senator Petten, for Senator Lang, debate 
adjourned. 


Senator Perrault: 
Chambre. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): That can’t be very good 
French because I can understand it. 


Je propose l’ajournement de la 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): I hope your English 
is as good as your French. 

The Senate adjourned until Monday, November 24, at 8 
p.m. 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. McKinnon had 
been substituted for that of Mr. Dinsdale and that the 
name of Mr. Lambert (Edmonton West) had been sub- 
stituted for that of Mr. Baker (Grenville-Carleton) on the 
list of members appointed to serve on the Special Joint 
Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public 
Service. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Petten tabled: 


Report of the National Energy Board entitled: 
“Canadian Oil—Supply and Requirements,” dated 
September 1975. 

Report of the Advisory Committee on Food Safety 
Assessment, dated November 1975 and issued by the 
Department of National Health and Welfare. 

Report of the Bilingual Districts Advisory Board 


appointed under the Official Languages Act, dated 
October 1, 1975. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONTAMINANTS BILL 
THIRD READING 


Senator Petten moved the third reading of Bill C-25, to 
protect human health and the environment from sub- 
stances that contaminate the environment. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


THE CANADIAN ECONOMY 
ATTACK ON INFLATION—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, November 20, the 
debate on the inquiry of Senator Perrault calling the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the White Paper entitled: “Attack on 
Inflation—a program of national action,” together with a 
booklet giving the highlights of the government’s anti- 
inflation program, both dated October 14, 1975, tabled in 
the Senate on Tuesday, October 21, 1975. 


Hon. Daniel A. Lang: Honourable senators, we are all 
too familiar now with the substance and the possible 


effects of the White Paper tabled by the Minister of 
Finance in the House of Commons on October 14 last. I 
believe that very shortly we will be equally as familiar in 
this chamber with the bill that followed that White Paper 
two days later when introduced in the House of Commons. 


This bill, as we know, establishes the machinery for 
administering the government proposals as set out in the 
White Paper and legislates the basic anti-inflation program 
relating to prices and incomes, which will be in effect in 
this country for probably the next three years. 


As honourable senators are aware, although the guide- 
lines imposed apply to everyone on a voluntary basis, 
certain groups within the country will be subject to legal 
enforcement of those guidelines. These are, for example, 
firms of more than 500 employees, contracting firms of 
more than 20 employees, the federal government and the 
participating provincial governments and all their 
employees and, last, but not least, those in the professions. 
Prices and profits must be restricted to whatever is 
required to recover net increases in costs. Incomes—mean- 
ing all forms of compensation, including directors’ fees, 
fringe benefits, bonuses and stock dividends—are restrict- 
ed to increases of 10 per cent, 8 per cent and 6 per cent 
respectively over the next three years. Professional fees 
will fall under both prices and incomes guidelines. 

@ (2010) 


It goes without saying that this legislation will impose 
upon all Canadians a system of restraints and controls 
which has no precedent in this country except in time of 
war. 


Honourable senators, apart altogether from the dawning 
recognition throughout the world of the destructive effects 
of inflation, of the impetus given to it by the action of the 
OPEC countries in raising oil prices, and the fact that 
succeeding countries have had only limited success in 
applying controls, it is pertinent for us to examine why 
this government has introduced this massive program at 
this point in time, only 16 months after a general election 
in which Canadians endorsed its stand against such a 
program. 


Undoubtedly there have been major changes in this 
country in the last 12 months. On the one hand, there has 
been, over the years, a gradual build-up of factors, both 
domestic and foreign, productive of inflation. That realiza- 
tion has been brought home to Canadians very rapidly 
within the last 12 months, and suddenly they have 
attempted, both individually and collectively, to rectify the 
destructive effects of this inflation on themselves person- 
ally. Two factors have suddenly coincided to produce a 
condition of great potential danger. 


I suggest that inflation is not a disease in itself but 
rather a symptom of a disease, and any attack upon it, to 
be successful, must cure the underlying malaise. It is both 
self-induced and caught by contagion. In its primary stage, 
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there is an element present of greed, sometimes more 
politely referred to as “rising expectations.” In its second- 
ary stage, it has in it an element of jealousy, sometimes 
called “catching up”; and in its final stage it is basically 
and predominantly an expression of fear. 


We in Canada appear to have already passed through the 
first and second stages, and if we are to avoid the third, 
final and fatal stage, it is well that we should welcome the 
doctor and take the bitter medicine which is now 
proffered. 


The governments of Canada—I use the plural—have for 
years followed economic policies which have allowed and 
encouraged the build-up of an inflationary environment. 
The long-term build-up and its effects can be realized and 
perceived by recalling some of the past circumstances, if 
only briefly. 

The significance of Canada’s absence from the Economic 
Summit Conference recently held in France should not be 
overlooked. I suggest it marks a new low point in how 
Canada is regarded by other nations, and a new low for 
Canada in the economic world order. From the end of 
World War II up until recent years, Canada would almost 
automatically have been included in such a conference. 


It is not difficult for senators to remember that in the 
1950s our per capita income was the second highest in the 
world, exceeded only by that of the United States. Today, 
our per capita income is fifth ranking in the world, behind 
that of the United States, West Germany, Sweden, and 
Denmark. 


It is not difficult to remember that during that same 
period Canada enjoyed an international prestige and a 
small but real military presence, both of which ranked in 
the world second only to that of the great powers. Now, 
however, in the eyes of Dr. Luns, the NATO Secretary 
General, we rank scarcely ahead of Luxembourg, at least 
so far as our military significance is concerned. 


While Canada is still one of the few countries on earth 
combining natural resources of an immeasurable quantity 
and a high degree of modern industrialization, our de- 
velopment has now almost come to a stop, and strikes of 
national significance are paralyzing our economy. Last 
year, only Italy exceeded Canada in time lost as a result of 
strike actions. It would not be surprising to any of us if we 
succeeded Italy this year to that dubious distinction. 


Canadian governments at all levels have increased their 
spending by 300 per cent in the last decade; that is, from 
$14.9 billion in 1964 to $60 billion last year. In terms of the 
gross national product, that represents an increase from 31 
per cent to 39.3 per cent. In other words, Canadian govern- 
ments today at all levels control close to $40 of every $100 
spent on goods and services in the country. 


Statistics for 1973, being the latest available, show that 
such percentage government spending is only exceeded by 
Sweden and Holland, and statistics for 1975 will, in all 
likelihood, show Canada to be among the highest govern- 
ment spenders in the Western World. 

I am not saying that this has been all bad or non-produc- 
tive. We have in Canada an enviable system of social 
legislation, and governments at all levels have, undoubted- 
ly, responded to the needs and wishes of the people in 
putting forward social programs, including, among others, 


the Canada Pension Plan, the Guaranteed Income Supple- 
ment, Old Age Pension, Unemployment Insurance, moth- 
er’s allowance, as well as the costs of educational and 
medicare programs. What I do question, however, is how 
the Canadian public can assess the price it is paying for 
these programs and, in particular, how readily can the 
public of Canada know how much money for these pro- 
grams is being produced by the mere printing of it. The 
mere printing of it represents no increase in productivity, 
but is indeed a basic cause of our present inflationary 
condition. 


@ (2020) 


I know honourable senators are fully aware that along 
with the introduction of these programs there must inevi- 
tably develop a tremendous bureaucratic system, not only 
centrally but at the provincial level and in the municipali- 
ties. In fact, in Canada today there is one public employee 
for every six workers in the private sector. I think it 
should be borne in mind that while governments take 
resources from the public and use them for ameliorating 
the real needs of the public, they inevitably also take 
resources for the aggrandisement of government institu- 
tions which operate by and large for the benefit of those 
managing the institutions. 


Only last week the recommendations of the Ontario 
Special Program Review Committee were tabled in the 
Ontario Legislature. They showed a spending program in 
Ontario running at an estimated cost of $11.4 billion, with 
the province heading for a deficit of $1.9 billion next year, 
the largest deficit in the history of Ontario. Among 
Canadian governments, Ontario’s spending is second only 
to the federal government’s spending of $35 billion for this 
year. Ontario is confronting a 1976 expenditure on educa- 
tion alone of $2.7 billion, half a billion more than Canada’s 
defence costs last year. Ontario’s expenditures on health 
delivery have gone up by 450 per cent in the last ten years. 


At the federal level, last June’s budget forecast a deficit 
of $4.3 billion for our next fiscal year. Indeed, it looks like 
$6 billion, and many economists are predicting that we will 
reach $7 billion. Canada’s federal spending in the first half 
of the 1975-76 fiscal year is up a whopping 30 per cent over 
last year. Our net public debt has risen from $18 billion in 
1975 to $25 billion in 1976. 


I suggest that at the heart of this problem of inflation, 
which is occupying all our time, attention and concern 
today, is the problem of government spending. I think it is 
also worth noting that as such government spending spurs 
rising expectations of the average Canadian and increases 
the catch-up syndrome of the public in general, and in 
itself accelerates the inflationary cycle in the private 
sector. 


It is interesting to note that within the last month the 
British Labour Government has accepted this fact. In his 
budget address, the Chancellor of the Exchequer said: 


The government intends to give greater weight to the 
need for increasing the national rate of growth 
through regenerating our industrial sector and 
improving our efficiency. For the immediate future 
this will mean giving priority to industrial develop- 
ment over consumption and even over our social 
objectives. 
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Cuts in the United Kingdom’s budget will adversely 
affect essential services such as hospitals, police, schools 
and housing, all in the face of 1.5 million unemployed and 
some 60,000 people homeless or inadequately housed. The 
Chancellor went on to say that continuation of present 
conditions in the United Kingdom, which is suffering a 
current inflation rate of 25 per cent per year, would plunge 
Britain’s living standard to the level of that of a Mediter- 
ranean country in a few years. I suggest that today 
Canadians must curtail their demands of governments, and 
governments must radically curtail their demands on 
Canadian resources, human and otherwise, if we are not 
likewise to find our living standards reduced to the level of 
those of perhaps a South American country. 


It is understandable when the Prime Minister of our 
country says there are no villains and no devils upon 
whom one can fix blame for our present inflation. He is 
enunciating the correct approach to involve every Canadi- 
an in a positive fight against inflation. Notwithstanding 
that, it would be the height of folly for us not to recognize 
that government expenditure itself is a major factor, and 
without a strong policy of government retrenchment the 
present program cannot be made credible to the rest of 
Canada. 


On October 13 the Prime Minister stated: 


There will be practically no growth in the Public 
Service. Strict economies will be imposed on the 
administrative and housekeeping aspects of the gov- 
ernment’s business. However, this does not mean that 
government spending will be absolutely frozen. 


Again, in a recent interview, he stated that the government 
would not indulge in any acts of “symbolic martyrdom.” 


Honourable senators, for frankness and a disavowal of 
hypocrisy, neither of these statements can be faulted. Not- 
withstanding, I am satisfied that unless governments at all 
levels in Canada today set examples for the people by the 
severest retrenchment in their spending programs, we are 
not going to be able to make this program work. The 
government must by example—indeed, by the use of sym- 
bols—show to the people of Canada, in a way that every 
man, woman and child can understand, that they mean 
business. Unless they do so, I feel this program may be in 
serious jeopardy. And if it should fail, the results, I sug- 
gest, would be too disastrous to contemplate. 


@ (2030) 


I might say that, in my opinion, by admitting in the 
White Paper that “there is little scope for the government 
to reduce expenditures,” and by pleading the inflexibility 
of federal expenditures under the statutory programs, the 
government shows a lack of understanding of the motivat- 
ing role it must play in this important area. 


Honourable senators, let us not delude ourselves that by 
passing legislation here or at the provincial level we can 
thereby banish the evil of inflation; let us not delude 
ourselves as to the jeopardy into which this program will 
place some of our most accepted freedoms; let us not 
delude ourselves as to the fact that this program must, of 
necessity, spawn an oppressive bureaucracy. On the other 
hand, let us recognize the grave economic and political 
dangers into which we are moving if we are not prepared 
to accept the obvious sacrifices and attendant risks. 


{Senator Lang.] 


The government by its program and the ensuing legisla- 
tion is asking the public to grasp the nettle. Every govern- 
ment in Canada must also do the same. Every government 
in Canada must not only practise what it is preaching but 
must walk a mile further than it requires of others. 


The lead taken by the federal government and the 
responses of the provinces deserve the commendation and 
support of every Canadian. We can minimize the duration 
of this program, the life of the bureaucracy and the restric- 
tions entailed by adhering not only to the letter of the law 
but to the spirit of the program, and by doing everything 
within our power to inculcate that same attitude in 
Canadians in every walk of life. 


Self-discipline and self-reliance have always been char- 
acteristics of the Canadian people. If in an atmosphere of 
greed, fear, self-interest and strident confrontation we 
destroy that heritage, it will be to our eternal regret. The 
clearest evidence that we are now doing just that is our 
current rate of inflation. Now is the time for governments 
to set tough, self-imposed standards, and for business, 
labour and every individual Canadian to follow the exam- 
ple in concert. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I wonder if the 
honourable senator will allow me a question. 


Senator Lang: Certainly. 


Senator Forsey: Would Senator Lang be in favour of our 
setting an example in the way that I suggested when I 
spoke on this subject—by foregoing the increases which 
may come to us under the present legislation in the month 
of January? 


Senator Lang: Are you referring to the increases to 
ourselves? 


Senator Forsey: Yes. 
Senator Lang: Yes, I certainly would be. 


Senator Forsey: We appear to be somewhat of a 
minority. 


Senator Lang: I think it would be a rather significant 
symbol. 


Hon. J. Harper Prowse: Honourable senators, it is not 
my intention to intervene for any great length of time in 
this debate, but I do have a responsibility to speak on a 
subject that is as important to every Canadian as this one 
is. 


There is no doubt in my mind that we face two alterna- 
tives. Either we rise to the occasion and exercise, individu- 
ally and collectively, the restraints necessary to put a stop 
to the continuing cycle of inflation, which is the whole 
purpose of this White Paper, or we allow inflation to run 
away completely, destroying everything of value in this 
country, so that an absolute government would have to 
step in and take complete control of every aspect of 
Canadian life. If anyone thinks for a moment there are any 
other alternatives he is kidding himself. What concerns me 
is that, in spite of the fact that everyone complains about 
prices, Canadians as a whole accept the alternatives I have 
enumerated as being the only ones available. 


The labour unions are going to spend $500,000 to make 
the government’s proposals fail. So help me, I cannot, by 
any stretch of my imagination, understand what they 
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expect to achieve unless it is to destroy our society with 
the idea of building a Utopia out of its ruins. Surely it 
ought to be completely obvious, as we approach the end of 
the twentieth century, that there is no need and no room 
for confrontation between labour and management. The 
interests of labour and the interests of management, the 
interests of the public and the interests of government, 
must be identical. If labour imposes restrictions on busi- 
ness profits, it makes it impossible for management to 
replace its machinery and maintain its plants. If produc- 
tivity is to continue and to improve, business must be 
allowed a reasonable profit. At the same time, of course, 
business must provide workers with a fair and decent 
income. In the final analysis, management and labour 
working together will produce the goods which society 
needs, and in the quantity and at a price which society can 
afford to pay. 

@ (2040) 


These statements are so basically simple that one won- 
ders why it is necessary to utter them. Nevertheless, when 
I see the stuff I read in the newspapers, and when I listen 
to what I can only call garbage expressed by some com- 
mentators, and when I hear some of the speeches that are 
being spewed out, I wonder where we have left our brains. 
Obviously no one is using them. 


Surely this chamber should send forth the message—and 
this should have come from the other chamber and been 
urged all across the country—that it is nonsense to think 
someone can sneak a bigger share and stick it in his pocket 
without anyone seeing it. There is just no way that anyone 
can get away with that today. Management, labour, con- 
sumers, producers of raw materials—all have equal inter- 
ests. We should be taking a serious look at legislation 
which would end the confrontation system, a system which 
costs us so much in lost time, trying to devise ways in 
which all elements having a common interest can work 
together. This idea is not my own, and it is not new. I read 
about it first 30 years ago when it was put forth by a man 
named Ruml. It was he who devised the pay-as-you-earn 
income tax idea for President Roosevelt, the same idea 
which now makes it possible for governments to impose 
the levels of taxation they are able to get away with. He 
also predicted that the day had to come when boards of 
directors could not be limited to shareholders or capital 
representatives, or just management, who were in fact the 
people who had hijacked the company from the original 
owners. He said that shareholders, management, suppliers, 
and consumers would have to be represented on every 
board of directors of every company in the country. 

Honourable senators, this kind of cooperation and this 
kind of working together, if we have gumption enough to 
use it, will give us a chance to get out of the mess we have 
got ourselves into as a result of everybody’s saying “Me 
first.’ We must take this opportunity; there will not be 
another one. 

On motion of Senator Grosart, debate adjourned. 


CRIME AND VIOLENCE 


PROPOSED SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE—DEBATE 
CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator McGrand, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Eudes: 


That the Senate considers it desirable that a special 
committee of the Senate be established at an early date 
to inquire into and report upon crime and violence in 
contemporary Canadian society.—(Honourable Senator 


Petten). 
Senator Petten: I yield to the Honourable Senator Rowe. 
The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Frederick William Rowe: Honourable senators, 
first of all I congratulate our esteemed colleague, Senator 
McGrand, for initiating this inquiry. I have re-read in 
recent days the statement he made here some months ago, 
and I must again congratulate him on his very modest, yet 
penetrating, approach, and on his very reasonable sugges- 
tion that a committee be established to inquire into and 
report on crime and violence in contemporary Canadian 
society. 

I have also re-read the statements made in this debate by 
a number of other senators, and I congratulate them. I was 
particularly interested in the contribution made by my 
seat-mate, Senator Norrie, because she gave an account of 
the situation in what I consider to be one of the most 
civilized countries in the world, namely, The Nether- 
lands—or Holland, as we usually call it. I say this because 
Holland is a country I have some little familiarity with, 
and I was very much interested in hearing her impressions 
of the approach that the authorities in that country have 
made to the problems of our society, and in particuliar to 
crime and those things related to crime—because crime 
does not exist in a vacuum, to use a truism. I was interest- 
ed in hearing some of the inferences she drew from the 
Dutch experience. I shall not go further into that now 
because she has already gone into it in some detail. 


I support Senator McGrand’s motion, honourable sena- 
tors, but inherent in it, if it should be adopted by this 
chamber, is the very important element of time. We cannot 
make a three-week investigation into crime. If we are 
going to go into it at all, and I think we should, then we are 
talking in terms—and this may, perhaps, astonish some 
honourable senators—of anywhere from one to three years. 
A study of shorter duration would be, in my view, a waste 
of time. 


In the interim, we have to face up to certain facts of life. 
I do not think we can continue to delude ourselves. One of 
those facts is that there has been not just a disconcerting 
but a frightening—and one might almost use that term 
literally—increase in crime in Canada during the past 
decade. This situation is not peculiar to Canada. It is to be 
found in practically all, if not all, other countries. I under- 
stand there has been some evidence in this past year of 
what is termed a levelling off. This is not unexpected, 
because if crime were to continue increasing at the rate of 
15 per cent or 20 per cent per year, without a levelling off, 
then civilization as we know it would simply collapse 
within a comparatively short time. But, as I have said, 
there has been this frightening increase in crime during 
the past decade or so, and that is another way of saying 
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that there has been—and this is something we often over- 
look, I think—a proportionate increase in the demands we 
have to make on our protective resources. To say that there 
has been a proportionate increase is another way of saying 
that we have had to make in these last few years, dispro- 
portionate demands on our protective agencies—the police, 
the courts and various other institutions of one kind and 
another. 


@ (2050) 


At this stage I am going to add a third premise. I realize 
that there are some who would disagree with me, but, in 
my view, the resources of our society—I do not think we 
can think wholly and solely in terms of Canada; after all, 
Canada, like crime, does not exist in a vacumm either—the 
resources that we do have, the protective resources, are 
being diverted in many cases to what I consider to be 
frivolous and totally unnecessary activities of one kind 
and another. 


I interject here that I saw an example in a ridiculous 
form two or three weeks ago. As many senators do, some- 
times I leave my car at the airport, but many times I do not 
and I arrange for a member of my family to pick me up 
when I go back home. Two or three weeks ago I went back, 
and one of my sons came to meet me. The plane, which 
goes from Halifax to St. John’s, as usual was late. It has 
been on time once in the past two years, to my knowledge. 
My son had to put a coin in the parking meter and again a 
second time, and his change was exhausted. He said, “I 
dare say we have a ticket.” We did have a ticket. Okay; 
that is fair game. As we were pulling out I asked, “Who is 
that over there?” My son replied, “That is a Mountie. He is 
putting tickets on the cars, and he put a ticket on this one.” 
I do not think I should say another word. 


I mentioned this to a friend of mine, who happens to be 
one of the senior men in the RCMP, and asked him how he 
rationalized it. He told me it is done at the request of the 
Department of Transport. I said, “Do you mean to say that 
this man, in whom we have invested tens of thousands of 
dollars ...‘‘ and he interjected to say, “He has not had the 
full training; he has not spent as many years as some of the 
others in training.” He was a partly trained constable but, 
of course, the principle is the same. This man, in whom we 
have invested tens of thousands of dollars, was spending 
his time putting tickets on cars, when any 16-year old high 
school youngster could probably do the job more expedi- 
tiously than he was doing it. I cite that as one bizarre 
example of the frivolous way in which we are dissipating 
the resources that we have. 


I could enlarge on that, because this is perhaps as good a 
time as any for me to say that in my view most of the 
so-called vice squads we have throughout Canada are 
relics of nineteenth century puritanism, a waste of time. A 
friend of mine, who is on one of these vice squads, said to 
me, “Do you not know that the massage parlours are 
connected with the underground; do you not know that 
prostitution is controlled by the gangsters?” My answer to 
that—and I realize the risk I run in saying this—is that the 
massage parlours and prostitution in Sweden, Germany, 
Holland and other countries I could name, among the most 
civilized countries of the world, are not part of organized 
crime, for the same reason that the sale of alcohol today is 
not part of organized crime as it was in the 1920s. God 


[Senator Rowe.] 


knows I am not in favour of massage parlours or prostitu- 
tion. I am an advocate of more effective measures to 
counteract organized crime in Canada and in other places, 
but I do not believe that vice squads are the answer. I am 
told that in one relatively small Canadian city, which I 
will not name, nine policemen constitute a vice squad, and 
they are out day and night trying to—well, you know what 
they are trying to do, and I do not think we can afford that. 


Assuming that this motion is adopted, in the period that 
must elapse of necessity between now and the time a 
report is brought in, there are steps we can take, and I am 
going to suggest a few of them. I regard the police forces of 
Canada—the RCMP, the provincial police forces and, cer- 
tainly, those municipal police forces with which I am 
familiar, including the police force of my home city—as 
being among the superior police agencies in the world. I 
hope no one will take what I have to say now as indicating 
a criticism of those forces per se. In my opinion, we need 
more and better trained police officers and security offi- 
cers, and those police officers and security officers 
require—I know there are those who will turn up their 
noses at this idea, especially those who think the answer to 
a 19-year old criminal is the cat-o’-nine tails, or a bludgeon 
of some kind or another—those police officers and security 
officers need and must be given more training in psycholo- 
gy generally, and particularly in pathological conduct and 
behaviour. 


We must exert even greater selectivity in our police 
forces in order to weed out the sadists who, inevitably, as 
things are now, get themselves into the police and security 
forces. There is a percentage of them, I suppose, in any 
police force. It is a small percentage, thank heaven; never- 
theless, there is a percentage of sadists who get into these 
agencies, bodies and institutions. One sadist in a peniten- 
tiary can do more to create anti-social behaviour, to create 
criminals, than 99 sensible and moderate men can do to 
prevent criminal behaviour. 


I believe also that in any country a police force needs to 
be watched. I repeat that I regard the RCMP as one of the 
great police forces of the world. In my opinion, we have 
been extremely fortunate in the quality of the personnel of 
that organization, but I believe we must keep in mind the 
lesson that only now some of our friends in other countries 
are learning, that there is always a potential danger inher- 
ent in any police force. In the United States, for example, 
there are three great agencies—the FBI, the CIA, and the 
National Security Council or the NSC, which only now 
millions of Americans are hearing about although it was 
established nearly 30 years ago, and which admits to 
spending $11 billion last year. I mention that fact to indi- 
cate the tremendous power which such an agency has in 
money alone. 


@ (2100) 


So far as I know, Canada does not have a CIA and, so far 
as I can ascertain, we do not have an NSC. It could be 
argued that the counterpart of the FBI is the RCMP. My 
point is that if we have an intelligence agency—and I am 
sure we have—the work of such an agency is being carried 
out by the RCMP. We have to remember that the RCMP 
carries out the responsibilities undertaken by those three 
great U. S. agencies I have mentioned. That is worth 
thinking about. 
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To return to those measures which we can take in the 
interim, we could and should reduce our prison population. 
Canada has, I am told, one of the highest prison popula- 
tions per capita in the world. That is unnecessary. We 
could reduce our prison population by eliminating a 
number of those crimes for which we impose jail 
sentences. 


Senator Norrie, in referring to the experiment carried 
out in Holland, mentioned the crime of non-violent rob- 
bery. There is a big distinction between a 45-year old 
woman who steals articles from a supermarket and places 
them in her handbag, and the psychopath who, when I was 
in New York last year, attacked a 70-year old woman who 
was sitting on a park bench at 2 o’clock in the afternoon 
within three blocks of my hotel. The woman, who had $7 in 
her handbag, resisted, and the psychopath drove a knife 
between her shoulder blades and killed her. Obviously, 
there is a world of difference between those two acts of 
robbery. I repeat, we could decrease our prison population 
by eliminating jail sentences for many offences. I do not 
propose to go into further detail. Other countries are 
experimenting’ along those lines, and so far the results 
have been most encouraging. 


Our society is the prime agent for creating criminals. | 
myself have seen young people sent to jail for periods of 
one, two or three years for selling a couple of marihuana 
joints to their college companions. We are not doing as 
much of that now, but we are still doing it. Those young 
people were not criminals before they went to jail, but 
they were by the time they came out, and thereafter their 
lives were spent in criminal activities. We have seen that 
happen over and over again. Many of these young people 
should not be sent to jail. 


Another way of reducing our jail population is by com- 
pletely re-examining the Criminal Code. I realize that Iam 
on dangerous ground in that what I have to say could be 
misrepresented. The Criminal Code should be revised with 
regard to all penalties imposed for sexual deviation. I am 
not referring to assaults on children or women. I am 
referring to sexual deviation which, in some cases, involve 
only one person or consenting adults. We have made some 
progress in this area in recent years, particularly in the 
field of homosexuality, but I invite honourable senators to 
take another look at our Criminal Code and this whole 
matter of sexual deviation. 

We could reduce our prison population by revising our 
thinking on marihuana. I refer honourable senators to two 
recent publications. The first is Newsweek of October 27, 
which, on page 28, contains an article on drugs. That article 
says: 

For the past six years the Federal war against drugs 
has been waged on two main fronts: against imports of 
heroin and of marihuana. Now a White House White 
Paper, released last week with President Ford’s sup- 
port 

Let us think what that means. President Ford is one of the 
most conservative-minded men in the United States today: 


—recommends that the government concentrate its 
fire on “those drugs which pose the greatest Biskag 
I said that three years ago, and honourable senators 
thought at the time that I was crazy. I do not draw this to 


the attention of the house in any “I told you” attitude, but 
merely to indicate what was the thinking of most Canadi- 
ans on this subject just three years ago. The article 
continues: 


It stops short of suggesting the decriminalization of 
marijuana but... “between the lines, it tells the states 
to go ahead and do what they want about it.” 


Six states have already, for all practical purposes, 
decriminalized marihuana. Among them are Alaska, 
Oregon, Maine, and areas of the State of California. “Of 
course,’ honourable senators might say, “we know what 
happened. There was a tremendous upsurge in the use of 
marihuana, no doubt.” I have to say that no such thing has 
happened, and I would not be surprised to find that there 
has been a decrease in the use of marihuana. 


None of my conservative critics—I do not use the word 
“conservative” in any partisan sense—have been able to 
supply an answer to my next statement, which is that in 
the 1700s and early 1800s, when liberal-minded thinkers in 
England—I use the word “liberal” with a small “l’— 
advocated the removal of the death sentence for the crime 
of stealing sheep, poaching rabbits and birds, and pick- 
pocketing, they were told “If you do, no one’s sheep or 
rabbits will be safe and we shall have an increase in 
highway robbery.” The latter was a serious affliction of 
those times, a very common offence. Eventually the death 
sentence for those crimes was eliminated and concurrently 
there was a decrease in sheep stealing, rabbit poaching, 
pickpocketing and highway robbery. What is the answer? I 
repeat, therefore, that the time has come when Canada 
should revise its entire approach to the drug problem. 


@ (2110) 


As it happens, I have never used marihuana. I do, how- 
ever, have nine grandchildren, and I am as much con- 
cerned about the future for my grandchildren as I could be 
about anything in this world. I have spent some years 
going into this whole area of drugs, and I am convinced 
that the time has come for Canada to follow the pattern 
already set by some other countries in revising its whole 
approach to marihuana. 


I have here the November issue of the Good Housekeep- 
ing, which is a family magazine published in the United 
States, in which there is an article by Art Linkletter. I 
recommend this article even more strongly than I did the 
article in Newsweek a few moments ago. As it happens, Art 
Linkletter was born in Canada. I think most honourable 
senators are aware of the fact that he is one of the best 
known radio and, to some extent, television personalities 
in the United States, and a great deal of his radio and 
television work has been with children. 


I would ask honourable senators to cast their minds back 
six years. Six years ago, Art Linkletter’s 20-year old 
daughter, a very intelligent and promising young woman 
with everything going for her, committed suicide while 
under the influence of drugs. As a result of his daughter's 
death, Art Linkletter, who is a very wealthy man, decided 
that he would take it on himself to examine the whole drug 
situation, which is what he has been involved in over the 
past six years. 


The article in question appears on page 89 of the Novem- 
ber issue of Good Housekeeping, and is entitled: What I’ve 
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learned About Drugs Since My Daughter’s Death. Mr. 
Linkletter opens the article with the following: 


My beloved 20-year-old daughter, Diane, committed 
suicide in 1969 in the frenzy of an LSD flashback. 


It is not my intention to read this whole article, but there 
are several pertinent paragraphs which, with your indul- 
gence, I should like to read. These are Art Linkletter’s 
words—a man, incidentally, who has three other children: 


In the years since— 
That is, since his daughter committed suicide. 


—I’ve found the only way I could deal with Diane’s 
death was to devote most of my time, energy and 
money to educating first myself and then the public to 
the facts about drugs. Today my revulsion at the use of 
drugs has not changed. But my understanding of who 
uses them and for what reasons, and my feelings about 
what can and should be done have changed drastically. 
That’s why, when last spring my home state of Cali- 
fornia was considering a law to make the possession of 
marijuana a misdemeanor rather than a felony, I sent 
a letter to State Senator George Moscone in Sacramen- 
to urging that it be passed. (It was). 


In this article he goes on to say: 


I’ve spent the last six years facing those facts and 
now I strongly believe— 


And this is what I want to emphasize, because I think the 
people of Canada should know what this man, a man who 
has every reason to hate and fear drugs, believes. 


—that no good purpose is served by making criminals 
of the millions of Americans who use marijuana. 


Mr. Linkletter goes on to rationalize those statements. 


In all sincerity, I urge any honourable senator who is 
interested in the drug problem specifically, and in crime in 
Canada generally, to read this article. 


Another step that we can take—and some efforts, I 
know, have been made in this direction—in the interim 
between now and the time that any report might be 
brought down, is to urge still more segregation of criminal 
psychopaths. Many of the young men and, to some extent, 
young women, who are sentenced to our pentitentiaries 
find themselves in association with, and are very frequent- 
ly, as we know, abused by, criminal psychopaths. There 
should be no connection in the world between the young 
man or woman who commits an ordinary misdemeanor— 
young people who are at this moment in our jails for 
bringing marihuana into Canada, young college students— 
and the criminal psychopath. 


A few months ago one of my honourable friends 
expressed the hope that he had heard me speak for the last 
time about the young woman in Gander who was sen- 
tenced to seven years in prison for bringing marihuana 
into the country. My honourable friend expressed that 
hope in a jocular fashion, of course, but he has not heard 
the last of it. Since then two other young women have been 
sentenced to jail for the same offence, one of them recelv- 
ing a seven-year sentence the same week as a man in my 
home town of St. John’s, a man who was later found to be 
intoxicated, got into his motor vehicle and, driving it at 
twice the speed limit on a city street, struck and killed two 
children, one of whom, according to the police report, was 


{Senator Rowe. ] 


thrown 60 feet by the impact. The man was picked up by 
the police and, as I said, was found to be driving while 
intoxicated. In sentencing that individual, the judge 
imposed the full force of the law, which was two years in 
the penitentiary. Of course, had he done something really 
serious, such as arriving in Gander with some marihuana 
in his possession, he would have received a seven-year 
sentence, but what he did was not very serious; it was only 
worth two years. 


Another step we can take is to tighten our gun control 
laws. We do not have to wait for any report before making 
a move in that direction. I am well aware of the great 
amount of opposition that has been mustered against any 
tightening of our gun control laws. As Senator Cameron 
has already dealt with this subject much more adequately 
than I could ever do, it is not my intention to go into the 
arguments for such a step at this time, but there is no 
reason in this world why we could not eliminate the use of 
hand guns. 


The critics, of course, will say that sucha tightening of 
our gun laws will not keep guns out of the hands of 
criminals. The fact of the matter is that the murder rate in 
almost every country in the world is in direct proportion to 
the availability of guns. That is a fact of life. 


I do not for one moment argue that we should restrict 
the legitimate use of rifles and other types of guns. I come 
from a province where a gun is often a necessary means of 
livelihood, or a partial means of livelihood. I would be the 
last one in the world to advocate such a move. However, I 
do know that the majority of the murders committed in my 
province were committed because, for example, a 19-year 
old man, drunk, having a row with his girl friend, could 
reach out and grab a rifle or a loaded shotgun. In my view, 
guns should not be as easily available to everyone as they 
are. 


@ (2120) 


Honourable senators, there are several other items that I 
wanted to bring to your attention, but time is getting on 
and many of you, like myself, have probably been on the go 
all day travelling and are tired. However, I do want to end 
with this thought. I do not presume to know what causes 
criminal behaviour, and I have not yet met any person who 
does know. Maybe someone does. However, I think I know 
some of the things that cause or help to cause criminal 
behaviour in our society, and I believe there are steps we 
should take. I have named a few, and there are many more 
we could take. 


In saying this I am perhaps expressing something analo- 
gous to what my friend Senator Prowse said in another 
context half an hour ago. Our society is one of a minority 
in the world today in the sense that we have a democratic 
society. With all its imperfections we do have a democratic 
constitution, a constitution based on democratic principles. 
Yet we are ina minority in the world today in that respect. 
I regret to say that most people do not appreciate that fact. 
The majority of the countries of the world do not practise 
democracy. Most of their constitutions are not democratic. 
A great many countries which on paper have a democratic 
constitution are not democratic in practice. We in Canada 
are in a declining minority. Scarcely a month passes with- 
out a country that we thought was on the road to democra- 
cy regressing, often, of course, with the help of some of the 
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so-called democracies, notably our friends in the United 
States. 


Although it is a truism, we have to remind ourselves that 
democracy is a very fragile thing. There is no guarantee at 
all that democracy will persist. Historically we have seen 
democratic institutions overthrown. Democracy is vulner- 
able. We assume a great many things about democracy, but 
what is not sufficiently recognized is that it is highly 
vulnerable. It is vulnerable to excesses by those making up 
the democracies. This can be manifested in a variety of 
ways. It can be manifested by automobile manufacturers 
producing a car which has lethal characteristics, which 
statistically will kill 700 persons in the next twelve 
months. There are manifestations in the corruption we 
have seen in some of the heads of labour unions. Over and 
over again people insisting on the rights of labour have 
gone to excesses that have in some cases threatened the 
very bases of democracy. There are excesses in democratic 
society typified by crime of various kinds, by criminal 
behaviour which almost inevitably leads to criminal organ- 
izations of one kind or another. 


Honourable senators, I leave you with this thought, 
although there is nothing original about it. We must 
remind ourselves that if we cannot control those excesses, 
if we cannot control the depredations being made on the 
democratic process, in some cases by big business, in some 
cases by big labour, in some cases by organized crime, in 
other cases by almost the anarchy which results from 
individual criminal behaviour, if we cannot control the 
onslaughts being made on the rights of individuals and the 
rights of our democratic society, democracy as we know it 
is in danger of being destroyed. 


Hon. Lionel Choquette: Honourable senators, I do not 
want to speak at any length on this subject, but the more I 
examine this motion the more I find that it is vague, and 
that it would be difficult to deal with. It says that there 
should be a committee: 


to inquire into and report upon crime and violence in 
contemporary Canadian society. 


That is a large order. As Senator Rowe said, it is not 
something that can be dealt with in a few months or a year, 
or even perhaps two or three years. 


Exactly what type of directives will this committee 
have? Will it endeavour to find the causes of crime and 
violence? There can be more than several dozens, or sever- 
al hundreds. To cite only a few, it might be a boy becoming 
a criminal because of poverty, poor surroundings, atavism; 
it might be a question of bad companions, older boys 
fraternizing with younger boys and setting a bad example; 
it can be heredity and so on. That is part of the inquiry 
that I think the committee will be asked to conduct. 


After hearing my good friend Senator Rowe making his 
very able speech, I think there is a second task the commit- 
tee will have, which is how to deal with those who commit 
crime. That again, as will be readily understood, is quite a 
large order. Then there is the definition of crime or a 
criminal offence. If we are to believe Senator Rowe, some 
things that are considered as criminal or crimes today 
should not be so considered. 


Finally, there is the consideration of how to eliminate 
crime. We go in a vicious circle. How can crime be elimi- 
nated until we know the causes? How can we eliminate the 
causes? How can we eliminate, for instance, poverty, poor 
surroundings, atavism, heredity and all that? 


I am wondering what conclusion this committee, com- 
posed of I do not know how many senators, who will hear 
psychiatrists and psychologists, will arrive at. I fail to see 
in this motion any directive to the committee in that 
respect. I have given only four or five aspects. There can be 
many more. I am wondering how any committee can: 


inquire into and report upon crime and violence in 
contemporary Canadian society. 
Unless something is added to the wording of the motion, I 
think that it would be asking any committee that is 
appointed to tackle a terrible task. 
On motion of Senator McElman, debate adjourned. 
@ (2130) 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, I move the 


adjournment of the Senate. 


Senator Grosart: For clarification, I wonder if the acting 
leader would indicate to what time the Senate stands 
adjourned? There was a previous motion, and I would like 
clarification of that. : 


Senator Petten: We sit again tomorrow at 2 o'clock. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND, (NO. 2)—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Hayden, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, reported 
that the committee had considered Bill C-65, to amend the 
statute law relating to income tax, (No. 2), and had direct- 
ed that the bill be reported without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Hayden moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


POST OFFICE 


STRIKE OF CANADIAN UNION OF POSTAL WORKERS— 
QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, may I ask the 
Leader of the Government whether the number of postal 
employees who are back at work has risen above 1% per 
cent? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, with the open- 
ing of five new offices today, a total of 181 are now open 
across the country compared to 176 on Monday. Manpower 
has increased considerably over Monday. About 11 per cent 
of the CUPW staff are now back on the job. Today’s 
24-hour figures, ending at 10 a.m. Eastern Standard Time, 
show that 2,469 employees are at work compared to 2,028 at 
work on Monday. 


The most significant increase has been in the Metropoli- 
tan Toronto area where nearly 1,000 CUPW workers are in 
the various offices. Monday’s figures showed slightly more 
than 600 at work. There were 182 full-time and 98 part-time 
employees at work in Terminal A in Toronto. 


North Bay, although not offering wicket service yet, 
plans to have letter carrier service tomorrow as there are 
now eight full-time employees on the job, including four 
railway mail clerks. 


@® (1410) 


CUPW employees in Edmonton are expected to take part 
in a closed vote on returning to work and accepting the 
government’s wage offer, starting at 4 p.m. Eastern Stand- 
ard Time today. The vote is being sponsored by a local 
radio station. 

Nova Scotia District reports 17 highway services and 15 
Stages services operating in the province today. New 
offices opening today in addition to Charlottetown were 


Mont Laurier, western Quebec; Dryden, northern Ontario; 
Burns Lake, British Columbia, and St. Albert in Alberta. It 
was erroneously reported earlier that Newcastle in New 
Brunswick District had reopened. To all intents and pur- 
poses, mail service is back to full operation in Prince 
Edward Island today. 


There have been reports from across the country that 
there may be votes held in a number of postal centres 
across Canada to enable the membership to express their 
views on returning to work, although this again is reported 
to be only on a local basis at this time. 


Senator Walker: It is certainly working in Toronto. My 
wife says she got 29 bills this morning. 


Senator Perrault: Interestingly enough, honourable 
senators, I have had two reports this morning that a 
number of bills have been received in the Ottawa area, 
which may indicate that the postal workers are being 
selective in their sorting practice. 


Senator Walker: Unfortunately. 


THE CANADIAN ECONOMY 
ATTACK ON INFLATION—DEBATE CONTINUED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honour- 
able Senator Perrault, P.C., calling the attention of the 
Senate to the White Paper entitled: “Attack on Infla- 
tion—A program of national action”, together with a 
booklet giving the highlights of the Government’s 
anti-inflation program, both dated October 14, 1975, 
tabled in the Senate on Tuesday, 21st October, 1975.— 
(Honourable Senator Grosart). 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I adjourned the 
debate yesterday on behalf of Senator Flynn, and I ask 
that he be allowed to proceed. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
[Translation] 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, on Monday 
October 13, 1975, Thanksgiving Day, at 9 p.m. while I was 
before my television set, we were advised that the Prime 
Minister had asked the national broadcasting system to 
make some time available to him for a most important 
statement. 


Mr. Trudeau appeared on the screen with a somber but 
resolute look reminding us of five years ago when he had 
announced the enforcement of the War Measures Act to 
control the apprehended insurrection in Quebec. You no 
doubt remember that famous crisis which with time seems 
to have been imagined if not grossly exaggerated. 
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What is the recent important event which makes him 
feel that anxiety clearly visible on his face? What is he 
going to say? And now he begins to speak and I quote: 


Tomorrow, the government of Canada will ask Par- 
liament for the authority to impose severe restraint 
upon rising prices and incomes. This program of 
restraint is the heaviest imposed upon Canadians since 
the Second World War. 


Under this program, a selected number of powerful 
groups in Canada will be required by law to obey strict 
guidelines on any increase in prices they charge, and 
incomes they earn. 


The price and income guidelines will take effect at 
midnight tonight. They will be enforced on the federal 
government and all its employees, on the 1,500 largest 
companies in Canada, including virtually every com- 
pany in the construction industry, and on all the 
employees of all those companies. The guidelines apply 
as well to all professional people, such as doctors, 
lawyers, accountants and engineers. 


And a little further, he said: 


That is the only anti-inflation weapon which offers 
hope of permanent success. That weapon is in your 
hands; I am appealing to you to use it. 


Is it really Mr. Trudeau speaking? My eyes and my ears 
cannot deceive me. In this respect, I am well equipped. 


It is truly the face and the voice of Mr. Trudeau, but 
what he says, is it coming from him? Is it really he? I 
would have thought that these words were spoken by Mr. 
Stanfield. I continue to listen attentively. I recall what Mr. 
Trudeau was saying not so long ago, during a question and 
answer period at the Lindsay Collegiate and Vocational 
School, at Lindsay, Ontario, on May 23, 1975. Someone 
asked Mr. Trudeau what was the difference between his 
program and that of the Conservatives. He answered and I 
quote: 


@ (1420) 


[English] 

Well the point is that it doesn’t resemble it at all. 
You will recall that they were in favour of compulsory, 
statutory, price and wage controls, they wanted a law 
which would freeze everything and control everything. 
We've taken exactly the opposite approach. We’ve said 
rather than, perhaps, it’s a good distinction of a differ- 
ence between Liberalism and Conservatism, when 
there is a chance of appealing to people’s freedom and 
common sense rather than forcing them to do some- 
thing by the law we prefer the first course if it is at all 
workable. And our approach, has been, I repeat, exact- 
ly the contrary to the one that you say, it has been to 
talk to the labour unions, talk to the management 
groups, talk to the professional groups of landlords, to 
groups of producers, and try to explain to them that 
they must show voluntary restraint rather than submit 
to state controls of their every action, of their every 
move, whether it be in the area of prices or of wages. 
So, that’s basically the two distinctions; we are still 
hopeful that a democracy can work and that citizens, 
your parents, can freely accept some form of restraints 
which are necessary for the economy. 
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[Translation] 


As I said, that statement by the Prime Minister dates 
back to the month of May. At that time the government, 
mostly Mr. Turner, was seeking a consensus. The state- 
ment indicates only a slight evolution of the Liberal Party 
since the 1974 campaign, when the Conservative program 
was ridiculed, said to be inefficient, useless and dangerous, 
that inflation was assumed to be caused by external factors 
over which the government had no control. Yet, strange to 
say, about ten days before his famous statement of October 
13, the Prime Minister had said that he would not touch 
price and wage controls with “a 10 foot pole.” 


Before the end of his speech, and I am listening atten- 
tively, he will surely explain what happened since the 1974 
electoral campaign, since May 1975 and in the last ten days 
that impelled him toward this incredible or at least sur- 
prising reversal of his position. 


He completed his address simply with the following 
remarks, quote: 


I believe that Canadians will respond to the program. 
Together we can make it work. Together we will make 
it work. 


I wonder if my surprise is greater than my scepticism. 
We would no doubt obtain explanations within the next 
few days. The following day, the new Minister of Finance 
tabled in the House of Commons his White Paper entitled 
“Attack on inflation, a program of national action” which 
he turned over to the news media. This document is cer- 
tainly not a product of spontaneous generation. It was not 
prepared within the previous 10 days. It was elaborated 
before Mr. Trudeau stated that he would not touch controls 
with a 10 foot pole. Yet there was nothing in the govern- 
ment’s attitude over the past year to indicate that it would 
adopt or seem to adopt the program it is proposing to us 
now and which is made up of four main parts; namely: 


(1) Fiscal and monetary policies aimed at increasing 
total demand and production at a rate consistent with 
declining inflation. 


(2) Government expenditure policies aimed at limit- 
ing the growth of public expenditures and the rate of 
increase in public service employment. 


(3) Structural policies to deal with the special prob- 
lems of energy, food and housing, to ensure a more 
efficient and competitive economy and to improve 
labour-management relations. 

(4) A prices and incomes policy... 

—this is new— 

. which establishes guidelines for responsible social 
behaviour in determining prices and incomes of 
groups, together with machinery for administering 
these guidelines and ensuring compliance where 
necessary. 

There is no question that this is an impressive program 
which can appeal to people who did not believe in it, not so 
long ago. 

Those guidelines are, there is no doubt about it, the 
program submitted to the electorate by the Progressive 
Conservative Party in 1974. It is indeed the program 
which, at least as a whole, Mr. Trudeau, his government, 
and the Liberal Party rejected. 
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Senator Langlois: And the Canadian people. 


Senator Flynn: That is indeed the program that was 
scoffed at openly, which was said to be useless, inefficient 
and dangerous. That is the very program Mr. Trudeau 
convinced the people, the electorate, to reject. 


A few days ago— 
Senator Greene: There was no program. 


Senator Flynn: Who had no program? The Liberal Party! 
I agree on that, it has never had any, in fact. It has always 
adapted to the circumstances. Opportunism is its trade 
mark. 

A few days ago, goaded by the adverse reactions of a 
considerable part of public opinion, Mr. Trudeau said, 
courageously: 


@ (1430) 


This program is necessary, although it is most possible 
that as a result the Liberals will lose the next 
election. 
Ah, it may be that, between losing the 1974 election and 
the next one, it was safer to wait! 


In his text, the Minister of Finance will undoubtedly 
explain the change in the government’s view, from a strong 
opposition to any kind of control to the sudden decision to 
impose such controls at all levels. 


The document is long and detailed. Once again, I pre- 
sume that it was prepared a long time ago and many think 
it was planned before the 1974 election. And why not, as it 
does not show any change of position. The inflation rate 
itself, even if it is now at an extremely dangerous level, has 
not changed much during the past year. We have to wait 
for more explanations, which will be given by several 
ministers but which will all be contradictory or childish. 


I clearly remember that one minister said among other 
things: 
The type of inflation we had in 1974 before the election 
was due to foreign pressures whereas now it is due to 
domestic factors. 


One could infer from the minister’s statement that there 
were no domestic inflationary factors in 1974 and that all 
external ones have now disappeared. 


The Hon. Mr. Chrétien explained that the government 
was prepared to pare expenses, was ready to adopt restric- 
tive policies that it was not ready to put forward previous- 
ly. On the other hand, the Hon. Mr. Macdonald is telling us 
that the budget deficit will be larger than expected. It is 
odd. The more you save, the more you have to pay. 

Therefore, this government is asking Canadians to tight- 
en their belts and telling them it is a matter of life and 
death, that our economic survival depends on it. 


Let us go back to the points made by the Minister of 
Finance and examine the first, namely: 


Fiscal and monetary policies aimed at increasing 
total demand and production at a rate consistent with 
declining inflation. 


We were first told it was vital that financial policies 
should not allow an excessively rapid expansion of our 
money supply. This is indisputable and was true in 1973, 


[Senator Flynn. ] 


and 1974 at the time of the general election, and this year, 
1975. 


However, ever since the Right Hon. Mr. Trudeau became 
Prime Minister in 1968, money supply has increased by 111 
per cent, and by 15 per cent during the last twelve months. 
A genuine about-face! What explanation is given to justify 
it? None at all. At the same time, and notwithstanding that 
statement in the White Paper, the observers foresee an 
increase of 18 per cent in the money supply in 1976. 


What kind of financial policy is being proposed? 
Generalities. Will the government reduce income tax in 
order to bring about a growth rate that will result in a 
decline in unemployment? It is yet to be decided upon, but 
the experience of the last two budgets introduced by Mr. 
Turner shows that the government does not know where it 
is going, that it tears down with one budget what it has 
tried to build up in the previous one. 


Let us discuss the second point of the program: 


Government expenditure policies aimed at limiting the 
growth of public expenditures and the rate of increase 
in public service employment. 


Here, at least, one must admit that the government has 
always claimed to apply restrictions and make substantial 
cuts in its spending. The bad part of it is that the results 
were never in line with its claims. You remember the 
announcement, last Spring, of a reduction of more than $1 
billion in the estimates, made by Mr. Turner in his budget 
speech. 


At that time I asked, when the first supply bill was being 
considered here, whether the government intended to 
reduce the estimates on which it was working. No. We 
were told that all that would be cut were the estimates for 
potential projects. Then, this is mere humbug! Window 
dressing for the public at large! We were certainly not 
going to reduce the rate of growth of expenditures. 


Not so long ago, Mr. Chrétien said when tabling the last 
supplementary estimates: “I think I shall be able not to 
exceed a 15 per cent increase, which is the rate I forecast 
from the outset.” He says 15 per cent except for 
imponderables. 


The Minister of Finance said last week that we would 
have a budget deficit of $5 to $6 billion. He rectified this, 
saying it would be only $3 to $4 billion. Well, if you call 
this an accurate program for the reduction of expenditures, 
I wonder who has illusions, or to whom we want to give 
illusions? 


I said earlier that this reduction should have been ref- 
lected in the public fund appropriations asked by the 
government but there is no cut in the estimates for the 
fiscal year 1975-76. The responsible ministers pointed out, 
as I said, that the cuts concerned projects which were not 
included in the estimates for this year. A red herring. 
Another red herring! 


Furthermore, Mr. 
statement: 


Macdonald warns us_ with his 
Although the possibility of reducing expenditures is 

limited, the federal government has decided to make 

supplementary savings wherever possible. 


Of course, what assurance are we getting from these 
experiences and figures I just quoted? Until now it has 
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seemed to be impossible. Then, why should we be confi- 
dent now? 


We can find the same thing, the same restrictions, in the 
statement made by the Honourable Mr. Chrétien when he 
introduced his supplementary estimates of $1,751,000. 


Now, the third point of the program: 


Structural policies to deal with the special problems of 
energy, food and housing, to ensure a more efficient 
and competitive economy and to improve labour-man- 
agement relations. 


Here again there is nothing really new. There is a refer- 
ence to the energy policy, By the way, is the energy crisis 
another situation that has been entirely dreamed up by the 
government? 


Assuredly, Canada is not facing a shortage and the only 
result of the government’s policy has been a substantial 
price increase for all forms of energy. 


In the housing field, a program to promote the construc- 
tion of a million low rental dwellings in the next four 
years has just been announced. 

@ (1440) 

On Monday November 3, the Honourable Mr. Danson 

said, and I quote: 


The commitment of the federal government is to 
ensure production of the kind of good quality housing 
that lower and middle income Canadians need and can 
afford and, through these measures, to dampen infla- 
tion in the housing sector and stimulate economic 
growth and the creation of employment opportunities. 

He said: 

In order to achieve these objectives, the government 
will require private lending institutions to direct mort- 
gage financing to lower and moderately priced new 
housing. In 1976, this will require an additional $750 
million... 

It is not the first program of this kind. The results of the 
previous ones are not a cause for great optimism. And until 
now, from what we have seen in this field, the government 
keeps launching new programs only to realize after a 
certain time that they did not work and that they have to 
be revised or revamped. 

I come to the main point: 

A prices and incomes policy which establishes guide- 
lines for responsible social behaviour in determining 
prices and incomes of groups, together with machinery 
for administering these guidelines and ensuring com- 
pliance where necessary. 

No one here will doubt that my party supports that 
policy in principle, but, of course, it has very serious 
doubts as to the suggested avenues. What is sure is that the 
success of that program will above all be based on the 
credibility of the government and this is now lacking. You 
cannot reverse your policy as Mr. Trudeau just did without 
any justification. 

You cannot talk about inflationary expectations. You 
cannot steal a program you have been opposing without 
first beating your breast, becoming humble, apologizing. 
You cannot, if you expect nationwide support, fail to admit 
that you have been wrong, and that you have misled the 
nation, if not deliberately, at least unknowingly. 
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Of course, that is not a very natural attitude for the 
Right Honourable the Prime Minister and his government. 
Being humble is not their main characteristic. The Liberal 
Party cannot within a few days rid itself of its complex of 
superiority, infallibility and, why not, indispensability— 
and I am thinking here of Mackenzie King whose philoso- 
phy and mentality are still leading and haunting the Liber- 
als. Still, I repeat that is the first condition for his control 
program to be successful. 


I said that was the first condition, but it is not the only 
one. The government’s credibility is also belittled by the 
confusion, the indecision, the procrastination and, in some 
ways, by the inflexibility inherent in the program. 


First of all, the straitjacket they intend to force upon our 
economy for a period of three years, at least, frightens all 
the sectors of the economy, employers as well as 
employees, because people think that after a three-year 
period our whole system might be shattered and find it 
difficult to resume its cruising speed, and the results after 
three years might be disastrous for our free enterprise 
system. The government should therefore consider the 
Hon. Mr. Stanfield’s suggestion to reduce that period to a 
maximum of 18 months. 


Second, there is confusion due to the fact the board 
cannot say how and to what extent revenues may rise. 


Third, the suggestion that there will be a freeze on 
dividends is unrealistic, discriminatory and unfair to a 
large number of fixed income earners. It also contradicts 
the need to promote capital expenditures, thereby stimu- 
lating the economy. 


Fourth, the government cannot assure the Canadian 
people that the same rules established under this federal 
statute will be used by the provinces in their fields of 
jurisdiction, indicating hesitations that are bound to cause 
extremely dangerous reactions. 

Generally, the government is creating a definite impres- 
sion that although it had intended for a period of time 
before imposing controls, it could do nothing but improvise 
when time came for action. 

Mr. Trudeau said on the evening of October 13 he hoped 
the people would accept his program because all Canadians 
working together could make it succeed. There is no ques- 
tion the government needs the support of all the people, 
but to date I suggest it has not been very convincing. It 
must bear the major responsibility for adverse reactions in 
every sector of the economy and the Canadian people. 


Despite all this, I have no doubt that when Bill C-73 is 
enacted, hopefully with the amendments needed, Canadi- 
ans will want to comply. The business community, 
although justifiably concerned, promised its support. 
There remains the attitude of labour unions, which is 
really disquieting. 

I do not contest labour’s right to fight the bill and above 
all to improve it, as long as it has not been enacted by 
Parliament. However, it seems unacceptable that we hear 
threats of a general strike and illegal action. 


Although concerned by this possibility, I am not sur- 
prised. In the last few years, illegal strikes have become 
frequent, regular, and virtually accepted by public opinion. 
There have been teachers’ strikes blatantly disguised as 
study sessions or other manifestations. The student popu- 
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lation is no longer surprised by the fact that those in 
charge of their education flout the law. Groups of workers 
have refused to obey court orders to go back to work. 


Parliament has even passed legislation ordering a group 
of workers to obey the law. Is this not completely absurd? 


It is true that the government has sometimes given a 
very bad example in this regard. I am thinking of the 
present government which, for more than eight years, has 
systematically refused to apply the law providing the 
death penalty for murderers of policemen and prison 
guards. At the present time I do not want to pass judg- 
ment on this issue, but simply point out the defiance of the 
law which exists nearly everywhere, and under the most 
misleading pretexts. 


It remains that whatever the cases of defiance of the law, 
and even if the government itself has been guilty of it on 
occasion, it is totally irresponsible on the part of labour 
unions to take the demagogic attitude that some of their 
leaders would want them to take. I could give as an 
example of such types of cases the fanatic Michel Char- 
trand. Others are a little less fanatic, but not less irrespon- 
sible. For these people, the opportunity is, of course, much 
too good not to attack our free enterprise system and 
suggest that the legislation studied by Parliament aims 
simply at protecting the private sector of industry and 
commerce. To combat this propaganda and to make the 
workers understand that it is as much to their advantage 
as it is to the other sectors of the population that we fight 
inflation, and that they must play their part like everyone 
else, the government will have to be extremely careful and 
above all suspicion. This is truly an occasion for the gov- 
ernment to emulate Caesar’s wife. 


Not only will it have to be convincing but convinced as 
well, because people may and do wonder whether the 
government actually acts as it thinks, or whether it thinks 
as it acts—people are not sure. 


In any case, I hope once the legislation is passed it will 
have the support of everyone. For the time being, we on 
this side of the house feel free to criticize the shortcomings 
of the program and even vote against the bill, which will 
be the expression of war against inflation if we think the 
bill is defective. But we assure the government right now 
of our support in its application and we ask each and every 
one in this country to do the same. 


Senator Greene: Would the honourable senator allow a 
question? 


Senator Flynn: Always, my honourable friend. 


Senator Greene: Would the Conservative Party want to 
have an election on the issue of the government’s program? 


Senator Flynn: I do not know how the issue could be put 
to the people. But if the election’ were to be a vote of 
confidence in the Liberal government I have no objection 
because I know in advance what the result would be. 


On motion of Senator Petten, debate adjourned. 


[English] 
PRIVILEGES AND IMMUNITIES OF SENATORS 
MOTION TO APPOINT SPECIAL COMMITTEE—ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Perrault, P.C., seconded by the Honour- 
able Senator Langlois: 

That a special committee of the Senate be appointed 
to examine and report upon the privileges and 
immunities that apply to members of the Senate 
within the precincts of the Senate, and the powers of 
the Speaker in respect thereof.—(Honourable Senator 
Croll). 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, I ask that this order 
stand until December 9. 


Senator Asselin: You aren’t ready? 

Senator Croll: I am ready. 

Senator Grosart: Make it December 19. 

Senator Asselin: Have you received orders not to speak? 


Senator Croll: I have no objection. My own feeling is 
that our colleague is entitled to the courtesy of silence. I 
am trying my best to give it to him. 

Senator Asselin: It is a question of diplomacy. 

Order stands. 

Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move the 
adjournment of the Senate. 


Before the question is put, I would remind honourable 
senators that the Standing Senate Committee on Legal and 
Constitutional Affairs will sit as soon as the Senate rises. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


LIBRARY OF PARLIAMENT 
STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 
Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(z), moved: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Mcllraith 
be removed from the list of senators serving on the 
Standing Joint Committee on the Library of Parlia- 
ment: and 

That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that House accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 


POST OFFICE 
STRIKE OF CANADIAN UNION OF POSTAL WORKERS— 
STATEMENT 

Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, before the 
Orders of the Day are called, I should like to give the house 
the latest report on the strike of the Canadian Union of 
Postal Workers. 

The situation across the country continues to show a 
gradual improvement, with 187 offices fully operational 
today compared to 181 Tuesday. There is a slight improve- 
ment in manpower as well, with 2,518 CUPW employees on 
the job today. Tuesday showed 2,469 CUPW employees at 
work. 

There is nothing to report as of noon on any resumption 
of negotiations, although the media continues to report 
that a meeting will be held today. Western Quebec report- 
ed another office open today—Ste. Agathe—with Hespeler, 
Hanover, Niagara-on-the-Lake and Ridgetown opening in 
southwestern Ontario, and Richmond Hill and Thornhill 
being operational in Metro Toronto. 

Toronto’s Terminal A reported 282 employees at work in 
the last 24 hours while nearly 1,000 are on the job in the 
Metro Toronto area. Control Centre reports picketing but 
on a much smaller scale than Tuesday. 

Western Region reports some 400 members of the Sas- 
katchewan Federation of Labour walked the picket line in 
Saskatoon Tuesday for some 20 minutes before returning 
to a conference on the wage and price guidelines. 


INCOME TAX ACT 
BILL TO AMEND, (NO. 2)—THIRD READING 


Senator Hayden moved the third reading of Bill C-65, to 
amend the statute law relating to income tax, (No. 2). 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


NATIONAL DEFENCE ACT AND CRIMINAL CODE 
(TOTAL ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—ORDER STANDS 
On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Argue, seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor O’Leary, for the second reading of the Bill S-23, 
intituled: “An Act to amend the National Defence Act 
and the Criminal Code (total abolition of capital pun- 
ishment)”.—(Honourable Senator Prowse). 


Senator Petten: Stand until Wednesday next, December 
3 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, I wonder if I might 
rise on a question of privilege, or perhaps it is a “question 
of order.” I introduced this bill in the Senate some months 
ago. On June 10 last, Senator Prowse moved the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. It seems to me that when a bill such as 
this is in the hands of the Senate and is the property of the 
Senate, that honourable senators should be given every 
opportunity to take a decision on it. There should not be an 
endeavour, as there is now, obviously, to postpone debate 
indeterminately in order that a decision is not taken. 

I would hope that whatever adjournment is moved 
today, that it be a brief one, and I would hope that the 
Senate will soon be given an opportunity to vote on the 
second reading of this bill. 

@ (1410) 


Senator Flynn: Is there any motion? 
Senator Langlois: No, it is a question of privilege. 


Senator Argue: If there is no motion before the house, I 
claim the right to close the debate. 


Senator Petten: There will be a motion on Wednesday 
next, December 3. 


Order stands. | 


CRIMINAL CODE (COMMUTATION OF DEATH 
SENTENCE) 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the motion, in amendment, 
of the Honourable Senator Neiman, seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Norrie, to the motion of the Hon- 
ourable Senator Robichaud, P.C., seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Eudes, for the second reading of the 
Bill S-21, intituled: “An Act to amend the Criminal 
Code (commutation of death sentence)”.— (Honourable 
Senator Flynn, P.C.). 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I would hope that 
Senator Petten would deal with this order as he did with 
the previous order. 
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Senator Petten: Stand until Wednesday next, December 
3 


Order stands. 


RULES OF THE SENATE 


REPORT OF STANDING COMMITTEE ON STANDING RULES AND 
ORDERS ADOPTED 


The Senate resumed from Tuesday, November 18, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Molson for the adoption of 
the report of the Standing Committee on Standing Rules 
and Orders which was presented Wednesday, October 29. 


Hon. Hazen Argue: Honourable senators, we have before 
the Senate today, and have had for some time, the report of 
our Rules Committee. This is an important report. It is 
certainly comprehensive, and will undoubtedly result in 
many changes to our rules. I have gone over the evidence 
given at the meetings of the committee. One thing that has 
impressed me from reading that evidence is that the chair- 
man of the committee has an excellent grasp of our rules, 
and that he obviously presided over the committee in a fair 
and impartial manner. While I have some reservations 
about certain proposed rules, I think the report is in gener- 
al a consensus of the views of members of that committee. 


I should now like to make some comments on a few of 
the proposed rules. To me, the purpose of our rules and 
their interpretation should be for the discharge of the work 
of the Senate, for the improvement, if possible, of the work 
of the Senate, and they should be such as to encourage 
rather than discourage effective work by senators. 


I first comment on the proposed rule 32, which 
commences: 


A debate shall not be in order on an oral question— 


I do not have any objection to that general rule, but I 
would point out it has been the practice in this chamber, 
certainly on some occasions, to interpret rule 32 with some 
latitude. If I, as a senator, raised a matter by way of a 
question and other senators wished to comment, that kind 
of thing was often allowed by the Speaker and by honour- 
able senators. When someone has raised an urgent question 
on which a number of senators have wished to make brief 
comments, I think it has been found desirable that there be 
a liberal interpretation of the rule. I believe that practice 
should be continued. 


The next rule I wish to comment on has to do with 
quoting statements from speeches by members of the other 
house. It is a rule which has been honoured more in the 
breach than in the observance. 

Senator Grosart: What rule is that? 

Senator Argue: Rule 34A. Certainly, I have from time to 
time quoted from speeches made in the other place, and 
have been called to order. I simply smiled and went ahead 
and kept on quoting, eventually placing on the record 
everything I had wished to when I commenced. 

Senator Flynn: Some of us are expert in doing that. 

Senator Argue: Senator Flynn and I have had this kind 
of discussion in years gone by. I must say I am a great 
admirer of Senator Flynn. He is most logical, and one of 
the best senators we have. 

Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 

(Senator Flynn.] 


Senator Argue: The indication here is that there is to be 
a new rule, which says: 


The content of a speech made in the House of Com- 
mons in the current session may be summarized— 


I can say, with respect, that the late Jimmy Gardiner 
would have enjoyed a rule such as this because he was 
adept at paraphrasing. I think this kind of rule would lend 
itself to that, perhaps getting us into more difficulty than 
if we had a rule which allowed us to quote what was said 
instead of merely giving by way of memory or summary 
what we Say was said. 


The rule goes on to say: 


—but it is out of order to quote from such a speech 
unless it be a speech of a Minister of the Crown in 
relation to government policy. 


I have tried to think about how a minister of the Crown 
would make a speech which was not in relation to govern- 
ment policy. It is pretty far-fetched to think that that 
could happen. For example, when the Prime Minister 
defends or champions his wage guidelines, that will cer- 
tainly be a case of a minister of the Crown making a 
speech in relation to government policy, even though it 
may not in fact be an announcement of new government 
policy at the time. Certainly, if he were not talking about 
government policy he would be called to order. 


So I welcome that rule. I hope I do not gum it up by 
welcoming it too strongly, but I think it is a good rule 
because inevitably we will refer to speeches made in the 
other place—we must from time to time in order to be 
relevant. Therefore, we should have in our rules some 
guide as to the manner in which we can make such 
reference. 


The next point I wish to discuss has to do with the 
quorum. I have been involved in a number of meetings, 
both formal and informal, and I can say that the subject of 
quorum seems to pose certain difficulties. The proposed 
rule 70A reads as follows: 


A quorum is required whenever a vote, resolution or 
other decision is taken by a select committee, but any 
such committee, by resolution thereof, may authorize 
the chairman to hold meetings to receive and authorize 
the printing of evidence when a quorum is not present. 


That is just a practical suggestion. The chairman of the 
committee has already said that there was much discussion 
as to whether senators not of the committee might be 
considered members for the purpose of arriving at a 
quorum. I think this is preferable. As others have said on 
other occasions, you can pretty well trust the chairman— 
usually, anyway—and you can certainly trust senators 
generally. 


I believe this new rule would be seldom used, in any 
event. We almost always have five members present at a 
committee meeting. Nevertheless, it is well to have the rule 
there in case there are important witnesses appearing 
before a committee which would not otherwise be able to 
sit, and also in the event that several committees are 
meeting at the same time, at which point it becomes a 
question of whether or not the committee can, in fact, 


function. I believe this is a good suggested change in our 
rules. 
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I have some doubts about rule 67(1), having to do with 
the operation and work of committees. It reads: 


(g) The Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs com- 
posed of twenty members, five of whom shall consti- 
tute a quorum, to which, if there is a motion to that 
effect, shall be referred bills, messages— 


The rule as presently constituted reads: 
—to which shall be referred on motion all bills— 


I believe what was troubling the committee was the fact 
that sometimes this rule is not honoured. The Senate at 
present does not refer all bills, messages, petitions, in- 
quiries, et cetera, to a given committee. It is as well to have 
in our rules the statement that these things are, in fact, 
referred to committee, unless the Senate decides to forego 
the rule or overlook it. 


It somewhat weakens the insistence that bills, messages, 
petitions, et cetera, be referred to committee. I have been 
assured that this is there merely to point out the fact that 
they are not always referred to committee. No senator has 
any wish to restrict in any way, because of this change, 
items that may go to committee. Any senator can move 
that one of those items shall be referred to committee. 


Senator Flynn: It could be the decision of the house. The 
majority could say no. 


Senator Argue: That is right. To that extent it does 
weaken the provision. In any event, I would hope that in 
actual practice this change will not be used to reduce the 
number of measures that go to committee. It is pretty easy 
to restrict the number when we are under great pressure 
towards the end of a session or approaching an adjourn- 
ment, because of the amount of legislation that comes to 
us. We would be better to retain the present rule which 
protects decisions of the house against the majority who 
wish to skip sending something to committee. In any 
event, I hope my fears are not well founded and the 
practice of sending all these items to committee will be 
continued, because doing so is in the best interests of the 
Senate. 

I wish now to refer to the proposed rule 77(6), which is: 


Except as provided in these rules, a select committee 
shall not, without the approval of the Senate, adopt 
any special procedure or practice that is inconsistent 
with the practices and usages of the Senate itself. 


On the surface that looks pretty sensible, and quite harm- 
less. It says that a committee shall not do something which 
is inconsistent with the practices of the Senate. 

I do not think we have encountered difficulties with our 
committees, despite the fact that we had quite a lively 
debate in the house as to whether the Standing Senate 
Committee on Legal and Constitutional Affairs should be 
permitted to televise its proceedings. I do not think there 
has been any move on the part of committees to do things 
which are wild, irresponsible, and inconsistent with the 
practices of the Senate. 

There is a danger, if we say to the committees, “You have 
to be consistent; we are watching you; do not improvise; do 
not do things in committee which are not consistent with 
the practices of the Senate,” that we may place the com- 
mittees in a difficult position. 


Committees do not function exactly like the Senate. In 
committee there are witnesses of whom questions are 
asked. I may not have had very much experience and I may 
not be the best committee man in this chamber, but I have 
read the evidence presented to our various committees. 


The Special Committee on Mass Media, for example, had 
some high-priced counsel—legal assistance—who under- 
took a substantial part of the questioning. That is a proce- 
dure which is not generally followed in the chamber. I do 
not see anything wrong with that. If experts, working for 
the committee, are in a better position to bring out the 
evidence at a given time, then I do not see anything wrong 
with using them. However, we should be careful that we do 
not hamstring the committee. 


At one of the meetings of the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, a new technique was used—at least, it 
was a new technique for me. Present at the committee 
meeting were some very fine witnesses from the Universi- 
ties of Laval and Moncton. The committee was discussing 
agriculture education in the French language, so that 
graduates who had taken the agriculture course and who 
were fluent in the French language could do a good job in 
the field of agriculture in certain parts of the country. At 
the conclusion of the more formal part of the hearing, it 
was suggested that there should be a kind of round robin, 
and it was agreed that anyone could make a statement or 
ask questions. Some of the very competent witnesses from 
one university were questioning those from the other uni- 
versity. In my opinion, that was an excellent exercise, an 
excellent procedure, but it might not have been strictly 
consistent with the practices of the Senate. Therefore, we 
should be cautious in not laying down too rigid rules for 
committees to follow. 


Perhaps I can be pardoned for quoting from the record of 
one of our committee hearings, as it is one way of empha- 
sizing my point. At that particular committee hearing I 
brought forward this matter to which I have just referred 
and, in reply, Senator Grosart said: 


The Senate itself would decide whether it was con- 
sistent or not, but in this case I am quite sure the 
Senate would decide it was not inconsistent. If there is 
any doubt, why not find out whether the Senate wants 
it or not. 

SENATOR Cook: Are we not just raising a red flag? 
Any committee chairman has to be looked at as a 
reasonable, rational person. 


I thanked him for that comment. 


SENATOR LANGLOIS: I think you have to trust your 
chairman. 


SENATOR GROSART: You have to go on the basis that 
you cannot trust anybody, or you would not need 
rules. 


He may have put it in a nutshell, and this may be exactly 
the way it is. I have operated on the basis that you must 
trust most people. Perhaps I am naive, and perhaps Sena- 
tor Grosart is quite accurate. 

In my opinion, our committees should be given substan- 
tial leeway in performing what has been and will be a 
useful work for the Senate, and for all Canadians 
generally. 
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There is another rule to which I should like to make 
reference. Rule 67(1)(f) deals with the Internal Economy 
Committee, and says: 


The Committee on Internal Economy, Budgets and 
Administration, composed of twenty members, five of 
whom shall constitute a quorum, which is empowered 
on its own initiative to consider any matter relating to 
the internal economy of the Senate, including budget- 
ary matters and administration generally, and to 
report the result of such consideration to the Senate. 


There has been some suggestion that this is going far 
afield, that this committee should not be given such a 
self-starting power. The reasons for proposing this rule 
have been stated, and it seems to me that they are valid 
reasons. It would seem to me that when the Internal 
Economy Committee has to deal with so many of what 
have been called “housekeeping” matters relating to mone- 
tary and administrative matters in respect of the Senate 
and its committees, it is impossible and impractical to have 
every item referred to that committee by the Senate itself. 
It would seem to me that there is a good deal of control 
now—I would think ample control—under our rules, as I 
understand them, although I am really no authority on 
them. I just try to get as good an understanding of them as 
I can. 

@ (1430) 


For a select committee to function, its work, its author- 
ity, has to be provided by the Senate. Also, its proposed 
budget has to go before a budgets subcommittee of the 
Internal Economy Committee, and the Internal Economy 
Committee itself. I think Senator Forsey will agree with 
me when I say that that committee is tight-fisted, is care- 
ful. When you go before it with a budget, you are on edge. 
You do not know whether you will succeed in getting the 
budget through, even though in your own heart you know 
that it is a modest budget and, if anything, on the cheap 
side. But that committee looks at it very, very carefully. Its 
members are like the late Ross Thatcher. I often said to 
him, “I think you are more careful with public money than 
you are with your own,” and those who knew him will 
acknowledge that that meant he was exceedingly careful 
with both. The Internal Economy Committee is careful, it 
is responsible and I think that being able to operate in the 
way suggested would certainly be an improvement. 


Whatever is passed by the committee, of course, has to be 
reported to the Senate, so that I do feel there is good 
control over expenditures by the Senate and its commit- 
tees. I should think the Internal Economy Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Senator Laird, would not abuse 
any authority it is given by the Senate, and will conduct 
itself in a businesslike and rational way. 


For those reasons, I very warmly support this addition to 
our rules. 


There is one other matter I should like to deal with 
before resuming my seat. In my view, the Senate should 
give some consideration—and I say this in a humble and 
sincere way—to what I believe is a problem. I refer to very 
long, protracted adjournments of debates which, to my 
mind, sometimes become not just adjournments for the 
convenience of some honourable senator by way of allow- 
ing him sufficient time to prepare a speech, but part of a 
technique by those who have a greater influence in this 

[Senator Argue. ] 


chamber, if I can put it that way, to see that certain things 
are not dealt with by way of the question being put on the 
motion. To alleviate this problem, I would suggest a change 
in our rules whereby a senator may adjourn a debate, but, 
if the item is called on four occasions and he is not present 
to continue the debate on the fourth occasion, then he 
automatically relinquishes his place to someone who is 
prepared to continue the debate. 


I realize that if it is wished to keep on delaying debate 
on a question, that can still be done simply by lining up 
honourable senators to adjourn the debate. However, by so 
doing it would be a bit more embarrassing, and I would 
think that in the Senate we really do not have that much to 
fear, if we have anything to fear. 

I feel the pressure when it is applied—and it is applied— 
by the administration in another place. I feel it when it is 
applied in the Senate, and I am embarrassed when I start 
to feel it. Many honourable senators are on record that 
they do not like being boxed in at the end of a session and 
presented with all kinds of legislation from the House of 
Commons that they are expected to rubber-stamp. It is a 
bad thing when we are expected to rubber-stamp legisla- 
tion, and I do not like to be a rubber stamp. 


Senator Choquette: Hear, hear! 


Senator Argue: I am guilty of being a rubber stamp, 
along with everybody else, when we are in the mood to 
rubber-stamp. 


I would urge on the house, particularly in respect of bills 
and motions standing in the names of honourable sena- 
tors—items that are not government measures—that at 
least to that extent there should be no endeavour to block 
or change the normal course of events in the Senate, and 
that all honourable senators, even though they may be ina 
minority at times, be allowed to take a decision on a 
question before the Senate. 


I do not have a definitive answer to this problem, but I 
do think it is a real one. I believe it to be a real problem. I 
think some thought should be given to changing our rules 
so that matters of a private or public nature standing in 
the names of honourable senators as individuals might be 
expedited and brought to finality. 


Honourable senators, I repeat, this report, by and large, 
is a good one. The chairman and the Rules Committee have 
performed, in an efficient and businesslike way, a very 
useful service for the Senate, and I am delighted to have 
been able to make these comments on the report. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, perhaps I 
might be permitted to make a few comments on what 
Senator Argue has said, because in many ways I find 
myself in agreement with him. 


Senator Flynn: Is that the best reason? 


Senator Grosart: I am not always in agreement with 
Senator Argue, so I hasten to say that on this occasion I 
find myself in agreement with some of the remarks he 
made. This stems particularly from his comments on rule 
32 which, at the present time, prohibits extended debate on 
an oral question. A few days ago something like 12 sena- 
tors participated in a debate on an oral question. In other 
words, the rule is not being kept by habit. In the discussion 
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in the Rules Committee I did raise the whole matter under 
rule 28 which, in the revised version, says: 


A senator shall not speak more than once to a ques- 
tion before the Senate— 


The view I expressed at that time was that this is a rule we 
do not need. In fact, as Senator Argue has just indicated, it 
may be the kind of rule that circumscribes the kind of 
debate most of us would like to see take place in this 
chamber more often. I do not think we need a rule that a 
senator may not speak more than once on a question before 
the Senate, for the simple reason that if we have any 
problem in this chamber in respect of dealing with bills or 
questions before the Senate it probably is that we do not 
have enough debate. Occasionally, of course, we use the 
device of referring a particular bill or subject to Commit- 
tee of the Whole, in which case this rule does not operate. 
It has been my view that if we used that device, the 
practices and procedures of Committee of the Whole, in all 
our discussions here, we would not find ourselves in the 
position where we had too much debate or too much com- 
ment on a bill or question before the Senate. 


In much the same area, Senator Argue mentioned rule 
34A. I have spoken to this before. Here is a rule that is not 
kept. Certainly, it is honoured far more in the breach than 
in the observance. The committee has amended it to give 
perhaps more latitude in quoting or referring to the pro- 
ceedings of the other house. 


As we all know, we use the device from time to time of 
saying, “I heard this in another place,” or, “This was said 
in another place.” We have sometimes fallen into the 
rather odd habit of saying, “in the other place,” which, of 
course, is meaningless, because this is a definite reference 
to the House of Commons. The phrase originated in the 
British House of Commons to get around this very rule in 
the case where the member speaking was obviously quot- 
ing and he was asked what he was quoting from and he 
would say, “I heard it in an other place,” and this somehow 
degenerated into “the other place.” 


@ (1440) 


It is obviously impossible for the Senate to discuss a bill 
without having before it the statement made by the minis- 
ter on government policy and the intent of the bill. Very 
often it is the only place where anybody discussing a bill 
can find out what the bill means. It is true that we often 
have a statement here, sometimes a very short statement. 
However, usually such explanations assume that the ma- 
terial from the House of Commons is available to any 
senator. 

I can see no reason why we should have the rule, even in 
its enlarged form, which is the suggested amendment to 
rule 34A. We will go on and on quoting exactly what was 
said in the other place in spite of the rule as it stands. As I 
have indicated before, I am in favour of either having no 
rules at all or keeping to the rules as they are. 

Senator Argue commented on a group of paragraphs 
under rule 67 (1). He mentioned, referring only to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs, that we 
have changed the rule. The present rule provides that ‘‘on 
motion all bills, messages, petitions, inquiries, papers and 
other matters” and so on, be referred to the appropriate 
committee. We have not, of course, been keeping this rule, 
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and it would be absurd to ask that all papers be referred to 
the appropriate committee. When the Leader of the Gov- 
ernment has tabled documents, under the rules as they 
have existed, those papers would have to be referred to the 
appropriate committee. That is one of the reasons for the 
change. 


I am aware of the danger that at times there might be 
difficulty in persuading the government or the sponsor of a 
bill to refer it to a committee. There was an instance of 
that here some time ago. I do not think the rule changes 
that situation much, because the normal practice is for Her 
Honour to ask: “When shall this bill be read a third time?” 
and then a motion is usually made that it be referred to a 
committee. We therefore already have the procedure to 
take care of any possible loophole. On the other hand, if a 
majority in the Senate for any reason wishes to refuse to 
send a bill to a committee, that is the end of it, the 
majority will so decide. 


Senator Flynn: Closure. 


Senator Grosart: I am not suggesting that a majority 
would always be on the government side, but it is most 
likely it would be. If ever a non-government majority in 
this Senate made a major decision on government policy, I 
think it would begin the revival of consideration of neces- 
sary reform of the Senate. 


Senator Argue had some problem with the rights of 
select committees to engage in innovations that are incon- 
sistent with the rules, practices and procedures of the 
Senate. I would draw to his attention that the word is 
“inconsistent,” which is not quite the same as saying “not 
consistent.” “Inconsistent” suggests almost a deliberate 
difference; to be not consistent is not quite the same thing. 
This again, of course, would always be a matter for the 
Senate to decide. It is a rule that I think we all agree would 
be interpreted very liberally. Obviously the Senate must 
control the practices and procedures of its committees. I 
think the only point of this rule is to warn chairmen that 
any innovations they may make should not be clearly 
inconsistent with the procedures and practices of the 
Senate. Some years ago we had a ruling on that, with 
which I did not agree, but I do not think it involves the 
situation too much at the moment. Senator Argue quoted 
me as saying that in this connection I had said, “You 
cannot trust anybody.” I would certainly repeat this 
immediately, because this is the basis of all rules of proce- 
dure and practice. If you could trust everybody you would 
not have any rules, not only in procedure and practice but 
in all our affairs. We have rules only because we cannot 
trust anybody, even the distinguished chairman of a 
committee. 


Senator Greene: Are you speaking for your own party? 


Senator Grosart: I am not speaking for any party. Did 
you ask if I was speaking for my party? 


Senator Greene: I took it you were when you made the 
statement that you cannot trust anybody. 


Senator Grosart: The honourable senator may be right. 
There may be some relevance in the fact that I belong toa 
political party which does not at the moment happen to 
form the Government of Canada. If he sees some relevance 
in my comment that you cannot trust anybody in that 
respect, I would not go out of my way to deny it. 
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Senator Argue also mentioned the subject of the 
adjournment of a debate. I find myself in agreement with 
him here, that the present practice is not one that we 
should condone. Perhaps I should say to Senator Argue 
that if my reading of the rules is correct, we do not have to 
condone it, because the motion is merely to adjourn the 
debate. Nothing in our rules says that any senator adjourn- 
ing a debate has the right to prevent any other senator 
from speaking. When the subject comes up on the Order 
Paper before the Senate, the debate is merely adjourned. 
In the case Senator Argue was concerned about, there was 
nothing to stop him rising and saying, “I want to carry on 
the debate.” 


Senator Argue: That is what I did. 


Senator Grosart: It may be said to be a practice or 
convention but it has no authority that I know of in the 
rules. We did discuss whether there should be a limitation, 
but I think we came back to the fact that if a senator 
adjourns the debate, any senator can rise when the subject 
comes up before us on the Order Paper in due course. 


Those are my comments, honourable senators. I again 
say that I am glad Senator Argue spoke on this subject. 
Although I was a member of the committee and agreed in 
general with the recommendations, some of them were 
contrary to my suggestions, and others contrary to the 
suggestions of other senators. I agree that on the whole the 
chairman of the committee did an excellent job in arriving 
at a consensus of what at the moment is the best presenta- 
tion of our rules, and he expressed the hope, as I do, that 
perhaps some consideration will be given to keeping them. 


Senator MclIlraith: Honourable senators, I wonder if 
Senator Grosart would permit a question arising out of his 
remarks? 


Senator Grosart: Of course. 


Senator MclIlraith: When you were discussing the pro- 
posed rule 34A and that part of it permitting a senator to 
quote from a speech of a minister of the Crown in relation 
to government policy, you gave certain reasons why there 
should be that right to quote from such a speech. However, 
I note that the proposed rule does not provide for quoting 
the speech of, for example, the Leader of the Opposition in 
the other place in reply to a proposed bill, setting forth his 
alternative proposals dealing with the subject matter of 
the bill. How does the honourable senator reconcile being 
able to quote from the speech of the minister and not from 
the Opposition spokesman in opposing the bill and putting 
forward alternative proposals? 
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Senator Grosart: Actually, it is quite simple. I do not try 
to reconcile it because I believe it to be irreconcilable. The 
position I took in the committee was that there should be 
no restriction whatever on quoting from Hansard of the 
other place. The amended rule we have before us is a 
compromise. Compromises—and I think this is such a 
case—do not always make sense. 


I agree entirely with Senator Mcllraith that the present 
restriction to the effect that we can quote only a minister, 
and only quote him when he is discussing policy, just does 
not make any sense. We have long lived with rules that do 
not make any sense, and we will continue to live with a 


{Senator Grosart.]} 


few. However, as I have said, our rules, in general, will 
now make much more sense than they did before the 
chairman brought in his report. 


Senator McIlraith: Thank you. 
Hon. Hartland de M. Molson: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, a motion 
that the house adopts the report of the committee is not a 
substantive motion. Senator Molson’s motion is not a sub- 
stantive motion and, according to our rules, he has no right 
of final reply. I am in the hands of the house, however, and 
if no objection is raised he may proceed with his remarks, 
and close the debate. 


Is it agreed, honourable senators? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Molson: Honourable senators, this is not the 
first time I have been caught by the rules. I shall try to be 
brief. 


I thank honourable senators for their various comments 
and suggestions, first of all, because they are right, of 
course, and, secondly, because their suggestions will be 
helpful in any further consideration of the rules. As we all 
know, rules are not a particularly popular subject. We 
would probably be happier if we had none. But, as I said 
earlier, they are rather necessary, and we could not really 
operate without them. 


If I may, honourable senators, I should like to make a 
few comments on the points raised in the debate. I shall be 
as brief as I can. 


In the first place, Senator Mcllraith did not like the way 
the report was presented, and I understand exactly what 
he meant. From what he said I gathered he was more 
concerned that there should be a wide-ranging discussion 
or debate at this stage about possible reform of parliamen- 
tary procedure. I think the idea of such a discussion is 
excellent and J agree with him in that respect, but I cannot 
agree thalt the right moment for such a discussion is during 
the debate on a motion for the adoption of a report of the 
Rules Committee. In my opinion, the two subjects are 
completely separate. The committee is simply trying to 
tidy up the rule book so that we can, from day to day, deal 
with our sittings as effectively as possible. The reform of 
parliamentary procedure is a wide-ranging subject which 
needs ample time for full debate. In that respect I, for one, 
would be delighted to see Senator Mcllraith introduce the 
subject by way of a formal motion. 


Another quite valid suggestion by Senator Mcllraith is 
that when a bill receives first reading, it would be of more 
help to the Senate than otherwise if the sponsor were to 
give his initial explanation at that point. We should consid- 
er that suggestion carefully, and see if it can be put into 
effect. Without giving it careful consideration I cannot, of 
course, simply agree with it absolutely and suggest that we 
make the change, but, at first glance, it would seem to 
make good sense. It would aid the understanding of hon- 
ourable senators if the initial explanation were given when 
the bill is introduced. 


Another point raised by Senator Argue and others had to 
do with the Internal Economy Committee’s being empow- 
ered to deal with matters without reference. I feel that 
point has been met fully. It seems obvious to me that if a 
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committee is required to run the affairs of the Senate, its 
meetings and consideration of matters cannot be restricted 
solely to those times when matters are referred to it, 
because our sessions are far too short and time simply goes 
by. It must be a committee in being. 


I found the discussion concerning the principle of a bill 
being “usually” debated on second reading interesting, in 
that for the first 90 years of the Canadian Parliament the 
word “usually” was in the rules. If you look at the 1952, 
1964 and 1969 editions of the rule book you will see that 
word. It was taken out at the suggestion of a member of 
the Senate, and then after later discussion was reinstated. 
Actually, it was felt that the rule was not really a hard and 
fast rule, so “usually” reappears in this report. It is 
arguable, but I do not think it does the slightest harm. 


In connection with rule 7, Senator Benidickson raised 
the question of whether the Senate was doing the wise 
thing in always meeting at two o'clock in the afternoon. In 
fact, the rule does not necessarily require the Senate to 
meet at two o’clock in the afternoon of each sitting day. 
The Senate is in its own hands as to when it will meet, 
because the rule states that the Senate will meet at two 
o’clock unless otherwise previously ordered. If the Deputy 
Leader of the Government moves that when the Senate 
adjourns today it do stand adjourned until 2.30 or 3.00 
o’clock tomorrow afternoon, that matter is in the hands of 
the Senate, just as is everything else. 


Unfortunately, the other day I made a rather mixed-up 
reply in connection with the matter of budgets and the 
report of the Internal Economy Committee. It is quite clear 
that the Internal Economy Committee, when dealing with 
any matter, is and always has been empowered to submit a 
report to the Senate. It submits a budget or a statement, 
but what it does not do is invite the Senate to go over those 
figures in detail. It submits the report and, as Senator 
Bourget pointed out, it gives an opportunity to any senator, 
who, for any reason, objects to some part of the report, to 
raise that objection at that point. In that way every 
member of the chamber has the opportunity to object toa 
financial matter which is the subject of a report of the 
Internal Economy Committee. 


Let me turn to the remarks made by Senator Argue 
today. I found them very helpful and I am most grateful to 
him, not only for his kind words about our committee but 
also for the salient points he made with respect to matters 
in the report. 


His first point, with respect to a debate not being permit- 
ted on an oral question, has been discussed already by 
Senator Grosart. Here we have to let practice and tradition 
have sway. The rule does state that a debate is not permit- 
ted on an oral question, but, as was mentioned, there have 
been many occasions on which, owing to the interest taken 
in a particular subject, we have proceeded rather out of 
order. On such occasions the matter seems to have been 
cleared up quite satisfactorily with considerable debate 
taking place, albeit against the rules, but with most pleas- 
ing results and with no objections from anyone in the 
chamber. I do not think the rule is going to affect that. 

Senator Argue’s next point was also raised by Senator 
Mcllraith, namely, the question of quoting from Hansard of 
the other place. This rule is similar to one in the House of 
Lords, and, by tradition, it has existed in both the British 
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Parliament and the Canadian Parliament for a very long 
time. The fundamental reason is to avoid unnecessary 
conflict between the two chambers, and between individu- 
als. A secondary purpose is to avoid the continuation of a 
debate of one house in the other house. In other words, in 
modern terminology, we do our own thing; we have our 
own debate. As Senator Grosart pointed out, the rule is for 
the purpose of discussing the government policy involved, 
without which we really cannot discuss the principle of a 
bill. 
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With regard to Senator Mcllraith’s point about the 
Leader of the Opposition not being included with the 
ministers, I would say there have to be exceptions to rules. 
If government policy was opposed in the Commons by the 
Leader of the Opposition, perhaps some senator would 
object to the quoting of his words in Hansard, although I 
doubt it. I am sure the speaker would be allowed to contin- 
ue. As Senator MclIlraith said the other day, very often 
policy is not discussed in the other place by the minister, 
but by his parliamentary secretary. When we speak about a 
policy statement by a minister, or a policy statement 
appearing in Hansard of the other place, there could be a 
fairly loose application. The Leader of the Opposition or a 
parliamentary secretary could be included under that 
heading. At least, there is no great danger of being called 
to order in the Senate. 


Senator Argue referred to the question of a quorum at 
committee meetings. We are all well aware of the problems 
which exist, particularly those of the Opposition, in getting 
reasonable representation at any committee meeting. This 
rule, like all compromises, is the best we can do. So long as 
there is a quorum for the votes, we should let a committee 
carry on and hear evidence. I think the procedure is sound. 


With regard to the point about committee procedures 
being indistinguishable from those in the chamber, there is 
no intention here of reducing the powers of, or the genera- 
tion of ideas in, committees. If the Senate is to present a 
new image to the world, to do things differently and adopt 
new practices, any change should be decided here. We 
should all have a say in the matter. It is better to do it that 
way than have one committee do something that is perhaps 
original. Other committees would have to decide whether 
they want to do it in a similar way, or they may have 
reasons for not doing it. Any change in policy affecting our 
public image should be decided in the chamber. That is the 
objective of the rule. 


I do not think I need comment on the tight-fisted atti- 
tude of the Chairman of the Internal Economy, Budgets 
and Administration Committee. Attention to the use of 
public moneys is a good quality to have in a chairman, and 
we hope he applies that same attention to his own affairs. 
The way that budgets have been submitted and handled is, 
I believe, satisfactory to both the members of the commit- 
tee and the chairman. 


Senator Argue raised a point about adjourning a motion 
and leaving it on the Order Paper with the definite inten- 
tion of delay. I am not sure that we have any rule which 
fully covers that situation. All I would say is that if 
something arises which suggests that it is a proper subject 
for a new rule, or change of rule, and if a proposal is put to 
the Rules Committee, the committee will follow the proce- 
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dure it has followed in the last three years—that is, it will 
collate all suggestions and sooner or later will get around 
to seeing whether an improvement can be made. In that 
way I hope we shall reflect, to some extent, the wishes of 
all honourable senators. 


May I add that it would certainly make the chairman 
and members of the committee extremely happy if, when 
the committee meets, all honourable senators who are not 
otherwise engaged were to attend and join in the discus- 
sion. It is much easier for the members of the committee to 
know in advance the views of their colleagues than to 
bring in a report and find that it is not in accord with the 
opinion of the majority. I remind the house that the pur- 
pose of the committee is to try to establish a set of rules 
which meets the wishes and views of the majority. It is the 
committee’s intention to carry out the wishes of the 
Senate. It does not wish to impose its own views. It feels 
very much the obligation to provide the kind of rules 
which the Senate wants. The committee, as always, is 
completely in the hands of the Senate. 


In conclusion, I should point out that when our rules 
seem too tight or too binding, we in the Senate can do 
anything we wish, provided we obtain leave. Over the 
years that has often been the way we have done things. It 
is rare that an honourable senator is refused leave after he 


has submitted a reasonable request, and we may count on 
that continuing in the future. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator Molson, seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Basha, that this report be now adopted. 

Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 

Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


FINAL ACT OF HELSINKI CONFERENCE ON SECURITY AND 
CO-OPERATION IN EUROPE—INQUIRY STANDS 


On the Inquiry of Senator Forsey: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
Final Act of the Helsinki Conference on Security and 
Co-operation in Europe. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, in spite of what 
Senator Argue has said by way of criticism of people 
asking that items stand, I think at this hour of the after- 
noon, when there may be committees that are going to 
meet, it might be better if I asked to have this inquiry 
stand until a later date. 


Inquiry stands. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 
FEEDS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—COMMONS AMENDMENTS—CONSIDERATION 
NEXT SITTING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons 
returning Bill S-10, to amend the Feeds Act, and acquaint- 
ing the Senate that they had passed the bill with the 
following amendments to which they desire the concur- 
rence of the Senate: 

Page 1, lines 20 and 21. Strike out lines 20 and 21 and substitute the 
following therefor: 


“(c) for the purpose of preventing or correcting nutri- 
tional disorders of livestock;”’ 

Page 3, line 6. Strike out line 6 and substitute the following 
therefor: 


“10. (1) Every person who” 


Page 3, lines 18 to 30. Strike out lines 18 to 30 and substitute the 
following therefor: 


“(1.1) Where a corporation commits an offence under 
this Act or the Regulations, any director or officer of 
the corporation who authorizes or acquiesces in the 
offence or fails to exercise due diligence to prevent its 
commission is guilty of an offence and liable to the 
punishment provided for in subsection (1).” 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
these amendments be taken into consideration? 


Hon. Mr. Langlois: Honourable senators, I move that 
these amendments be taken into consideration at the next 
sitting. 

Motion agreed to. 


KING GEORGE V CANCER FUND WINDING-UP BILL 
FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-76, to wind up The King George V Silver Jubilee 
Cancer Fund for Canada and to authorize the sale of the 
assets and securities of the Fund and to transfer the sale 
proceeds and the balance of moneys to the National Cancer 
Institute of Canada. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Langlois moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Tuesday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Langlois tabled: 


Statement showing Classification of Loans in 
Canadian Currency of the Chartered Banks of Canada 
as at September 30, 1975, pursuant to section 119(1) of 
the Bank Act, Chapter B-1, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of The Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
for the year ended December 31, 1974, pursuant to 
section 12 of the Fisheries Research Board Act, Chap- 
ter F-24, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Department of Transport for the fiscal 
year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 34 of 
the Department of Transport Act, Chapter T-15, R.S.C., 
1970. 


Report of the Minister of Finance respecting Olym- 
pic coins for the six months ended September 30, 1975, 
pursuant to sections 13(1) and 13(3) of the Olympic 
(1976) Act, Chapter 31, Statutes of Canada, 1973-74. 


Report of the Federal-Provincial Committee on For- 
eign Ownership of Land to the First Ministers, dated 
September 21, 1975. 


Copy of the James Bay Agreement. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave 
of the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move 
that when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Tuesday, December 2, 1975, at 8 o’clock in the 
evening. 

Honourable senators, before the question is put on the 
motion to adjourn, I should like to give the usual short 
summary on what we can expect for the next week. I shall 
deal first with the committees. On Tuesday the Standing 
Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce will 
sit at 9.30 a.m. and again at 2.30 p.m. That committee still 
has before it Bill C-2, to amend the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act, and the subject matter of Bill C-60, the Bankrupt- 
cy Act, 1975. In addition, it is now working on the subject 
matter of Bill C-73, known as the prices and incomes bill. 


@ (1410) 


The Standing Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs will meet at 2.30 p.m. Tuesday to continue its 
consideration of the Green Paper on Members of Parlia- 
ment and Conflict of Interest, and the Special Joint Com- 
mittee on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Ser- 
vice has called a meeting for 11 a.m. The Foreign Affairs 
Committee will meet on Tuesday at 2 p.m. to consider its 
report on Canada-United States relations. In addition, the 
Joint Committee on Regulations and other Statutory 
Instruments will meet at 8.30 p.m. on Tuesday. 
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On Wednesday, the Banking, Trade and Commerce Com- 
mittee has scheduled a meeting for 9.30 a.m., and it is the 
intention of that committee to continue its sitting into the 
afternoon, if the Senate so agrees. Also on Wednesday, the 
Special Senate Committee on Science Policy will meet at 
10 a.m. 


On Thursday, the Banking, Trade and Commerce Com- 
mittee will meet at 9.30 a.m., and the Foreign Affairs 
Committee is expected to meet, again on its report on 
Canada-United States relations, at the same hour. The 
Standing Joint Committee on Regulations and other Statu- 
tory Instruments will meet at 11 a.m., and the Special Joint 
Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public 
Service will meet at 3.30 p.m. 


The Senate itself will proceed with consideration of the 
amendments made by the House of Commons to Bill SIO) 
to amend the Feeds Act, and with the second reading of 
Bill C-76, to wind up The King George V Silver Jubilee 
Cancer Fund for Canada. In addition, my information is 
that Bill C-73, the prices and incomes legislation, will be 
before the Senate when we meet on Tuesday evening. All 
senators are aware of the importance and urgency of Bill 
C-73, and in the light of this it may be necessary for the 
Senate to sit on Friday of next week, although no decision 
has been made in this respect. If the bill is before the 
Senate early next week, we shall announce the Friday 
sitting so that honourable senators will be in a position to 
make the necessary arrangements. In addition to the 
foregoing, it is expected that two or three other bills will 
be referred to us from the House of Commons next week. 


Before resuming my seat, I should like to point out the 
importance of as many senators as possible being present 
on Tuesday so that none of the committees scheduled to sit 
that day will be short a quorum. It was decided not to 
convene the Senate Tuesday afternoon because there are 
three committee meetings scheduled for Tuesday, and it is 
impossible to get sufficient reporting staff to cover three 
committee meetings and the Senate itself at the same time. 
I hope all senators will bear in mind the heavy schedule for 
next week in making arrangements for their attendance 
here. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, the only point I 
want to question the Deputy Leader of the Government on 
is the possibility of sitting next Friday in the event that we 
have Bill C-73 before us. I hope it is not the view of those 
on the other side of the house that if Bill C-73 should come 
to us next week it should be passed by Friday. 


Senator Langlois: No, not at all. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, perhaps it would 
be in order to compliment the reporting staff on having 
found it impossible to cover three committee meetings at 
the same time. The reporting staff appears to have been 
able to accomplish what the Senate itself could not. 


Senator Langlois: Three committee meetings as well as 
the Senate sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


{Senator Langlois. ] 


POST OFFICE 


STRIKE OF CANADIAN UNION OF POSTAL WORKERS— 
QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, has the Deputy 
Leader of the Government any report on the number of 
postal employees who have returned to work or, perhaps, 
on the final settlement of this strike? 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I was waiting to 
see whether there were any questions to be put to me 
before giving the report on the postal situation, which I 
can now do. 


The erosion of the CUPW position across the country, 
especially in the Metro Toronto area, continues to grow 
today as nearly 2,700 employees, representing 12 per cent of 
the inside workers, are on the job. This is an increase of 
almost 200 workers since Wednesday. 


Metro Toronto District today reports 1,100 CUPW staff 
on the job in the last 24 hours, in contrast to Wednesday’s 
figure of nearly 1,000. Toronto also reports that a tractor- 
trailer containing some 900 bags of parcel post destined for 
Ottawa was dispatched this morning via regular 
contractor. 


About 20 pickets manned a line at the Downsview office 
last night—they were not Downsview employees—and 
were harassing workers entering the plant. 


Western Canada CUPW union leaders reportedly are 
meeting today in Calgary to assess the Western Region 
situation. Calgary is planning letter carrier delivery on 
Friday. In British Columbia, charges of assault against 
CUPW pickets have been laid by an employee roughed up 
in an incident earlier this week. Further charges are 
pending. 

There is nothing new to report on possible resumption of 
negotiations. 


Senator Flynn: Is there anything in the rumour that 
there are only a few very narrow points remaining to be 
settled, and that if both sides were to really try a full 
settlement would be reached? That would, of course, be 
more desirable than a gradual improvement, which will 
take us to Easter, as was indicated by the Postmaster 
General some time ago. 


Senator Langlois: As honourable senators will have read 
in the newspapers this morning, both sides are trying to 
limit the scope of the negotiations, which are possibly to be 
resumed. I have no definite official information in this 
respect. 

Senator Flynn: Any hope? 


Senator Langlois: I always hope. Where there is life 
there is hope. 


Senator Grosart: It is a hopeful government. 


AGRICULTURE 


CROP INSURANCE PROGRAMS—MOTION FOR ADOPTION OF 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on crop insurance pro- 
grams, which was presented Thursday, July 17, 1975. 


Hon. Hazen Argue moved that the report be adopted. 
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He said: Honourable senators, I am pleased to move the 
adoption of this report on behalf of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Agriculture. 


Senator Flynn: At long last. 


Senator Argue: This is an interim report on the progress 
made by the committee in its study of crop insurance in 
Canada. 


During the past year the committee has conducted a 
comprehensive study of crop insurance. On July 17 an 
interim report was tabled in the Senate, and printed as an 
appendix to Hansard of that day. I want now to outline 
briefly some of the main conclusions in that report, and 
inform the Senate of some of the progress that has been 
made in some provinces towards achieving acceptance of 
our recommendations. As a result of the work of the 
committee, improvement in crop insurance programs has 
been substantial. 


Crop insurance is an important subject, and this is an 
important report. In view of this, I very much regret, on 
looking at the gallery, to see no member of the press 
present. Today, even the Canadian Press has failed to have 
a representative in the gallery. When senators are accused 
by the press of dereliction of duty, it should be noted that 
on this occasion the press has failed to show up for these 
important deliberations of the Senate. 

@ (1420) 


In defence, they might say it was because of the weather 
that they could not make it, but the senators made it. They 
might also say in defence that the House of Commons is 
sitting, but that means that the committees of that house 
are not sitting, and having regard to the number of report- 
ers I should think there are enough to cover one house, and 
still have enough left over to cover the deliberations of this 
chamber as well. 


The Agriculture Committee met quite a number of times. 
It heard witnesses from New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, and 
Alberta, and received a written representation from the 
Government of British Columbia. 

There are some problems with crop insurance that the 
committee believes should be brought to the attention of 
the Senate, the federal and provincial governments, and 
the public, and about which the committee desires to make 
some recommendations. These include the variations be- 
tween provincial programs, the rates of interest charged on 
the late payment of premiums, the existing spot loss cover- 
age, and the lack of uniformity across provincial borders in 
respect of insurance programs for crops produced under 
similar conditions. 

When the crop insurance agencies of Alberta, Prince 
Edward Island and New Brunswick appeared before the 
committee, they recommended that spot loss coverage be 
widened to meet the needs of farmers in their provinces. 
The spot loss option covers damage by a specific peril to a 
portion of the insured’s crop regardless of whether produc- 
tion of that crop exceeds the guarantee or not. Without this 
type of coverage, farmers can experience severe losses and 
not receive compensation. 

It was pointed out to us that there might be a partial 
flooding, by the overflowing of a river in the spring along- 
side crops that had been planted. A farmer might lose the 


total production from 25 per cent of his acreage because of 
flooding, but because he had a good average crop, or a 
better than average crop, on the remaining 75 per cent of 
his acreage he received no payment at all. 


The feeling expressed by the crop insurance spokesmen 
for many of the provinces was that spot loss, which pre- 
vails now for hail damage in many provinces, should be 
extended. The Alberta, Prince Edward Island and New 
Brunswick crop insurance agencies believe that the farm- 
ers in their provinces would be willing to purchase, indeed, 
are desirous of purchasing, spot loss coverage for other 
perils. The Alberta Hail and Crop Insurance Corporation 
recommended that coverage for damage due to excessive 
early flooding of creeks, rivers and lakes, where the area 
affected exceeds ten acres, for damage by insects for which 
no control technology is commercially available at the time 
of the outbreak, and for damage by wildlife, be included in 
the approved list. The New Brunswick Crop Insurance 
Commission recommended that damage to potato crops 
due to washouts and flooding be included. 


I turn now to the variations in the programs and the 
coverage that is provided. The committee has given par- 
ticular attention to this problem in relation to the Prairie 
region, but it recognizes that variations do exist in the 
Maritimes. It will be giving further attention to those 
problems in the Maritimes in future deliberations. 


I should point out that for the 1975 crop year, there was a 
very large variation between the Prairie provinces in the 
price coverage available to farmers. For example, a farmer 
in Saskatchewan had the opportunity this year of insuring 
his wheat to a value of just $2.25 a bushel. In Manitoba, a 
farmer had the opportunity of insuring his crop of wheat 
up to a maximum of $2.75 a bushel, and in Alberta to a 
maximum of $3.50 a bushel. 


The variations are also great for oats—$1.25 in Manitoba, 
$1 in Saskatchewan and $1.20 in Alberta. For barley, a 
farmer in Manitoba could insure up to $1.75, in Saskatche- 
wan up to $1.40, and in Alberta up to $2. 


Since this is a federal-provincial program, obviously 
there was discrimination against farmers who live in my 
own province, Saskatchewan, and who were unable to have 
access to the same kinds of benefits which farmers receive 
in Alberta. Therefore, the committee recommended that 
within regions of similar soils, climate and production 
practices it is desirable that the producers of a crop should 
have access to crop insurance which is essentially the 
same, especially in the important areas of minimum and 
maximum coverage levels, premium discounts and dollar 
value options. 

In discussing what has transpired since the committee’s 
recommendations were published in July, I have had the 
opportunity to speak with Mr. Glenn M. Gorrell, the Direc- 
tor of the Crop Insurance Division of Agriculture Canada. 
Incidentally, I might say that Mr. Gorrell attended almost 
all of the committee meetings when we were dealing with 
crop insurance. On the couple of occasions when he was 
not able to be there himself, he had officials from his 
division in attendance. He and his staff were most helpful 
to the committee, and they cooperated in every way. I have 
a letter from Mr. Gorrell, addressed to me under date of 
November 21, 1975, and I should like to read one or two 
paragraphs from it: 
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As discussed earlier yesterday, there has been some 
progress towards standardizing coverages available 
under crop insurance programs on a regional basis. 


Following the Report of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, a joint meeting of the Board of 
Directors and senior management of Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba, together with representa- 
tives of our office, was held in Regina in July. 


That was in accordance with our recommendation. 


There was a general consensus at this meeting that 
standardized programs could eliminate certain criti- 
cisms and a general movement to that end would be 
desirable. 

The first step in this direction was a decision to set 
uniform maximum prices for insurable crops across 
the prairies. A table showing the prices proposed for 
1976-77 in each of these provinces is attached. A move 
towards a more uniform penalty for late paid premi- 
ums was also initiated, and has resulted in Saskatche- 
wan... moving the date of their first surcharge on 
unpaid premiums back to September 16 from August 
16. 


This meant that there was one month’s grace between 
the time the discount was removed for early payment and 
the time the penalty came into effect for late payment. Up 
until then the discount had been on one day and the 
penalty on the following day. In his letter, Mr. Gorrell goes 
on to say: 


It was also recognized that there were other areas 
where a greater degree of uniformity would be advan- 
tageous... I am confident that wherever possible 
future changes will take into account what is being 
done elsewhere. 


A similar regional meeting was held... earlier this 
month with representatives of the Maritimes and of 
this office. Again there was general agreement that 
uniformity was desirable, but no positive results can 
be reported at this time. 

@ (1430) 


Mr. Gorrell goes on to point out: 


Saskatchewan is considering the introduction of a 
forage program similar to Manitoba’s, and a program 
covering field peas. British Columbia is adding a pro- 
gram on alfalfa, but apart from these, I am not aware 
of any other significant additions... 


A study of the re-insurance provisions of the crop 
insurance program— 


This concerns another of the committee’s recommenda- 
tions. 


—has been undertaken by this Division through the 
Department of Insurance. No conclusions have been 
reached to date. 


I would be pleased to discuss specific aspects of 
any ...program with you at your convenience. 


I do not know if a statement of the changes that have 
been brought about with regard to the coming 1976 insur- 
ance programs on the Prairies is available to honourable 
senators, but I have here a table, given to me by Mr. 
Gorrell, and I would ask that it be included in Hansard at 
this point. 


{Senator Argue. ] 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it 
agreed? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


COMPARISON OF 1976 PRICES FOR INSURABLE 
CROPS—PRAIRIE PROVINCES 


Insurable Crop High Price Low Price 
Option/Bushel Option/Bushel 

MANITOBA 
Red Spring Wheat $ 3.00 $ 2.00 
Durum Wheat 3.00 2.00 
Oats ews) 0.90 
Barley 2.00 WS: 
Flax 5.00 3.00 
Fall Rye 2.00 eS 
Rapeseed 4.00 POTS 
Mustard 4.00 QS 
Sunflower 0.08/1b 0.06/Ib 
Buckwheat Sl 1.85 
Field Peas S/S 2.20 
Grain Corn Bas 2.00 
Mixed Grain PS 1.00 
Unseeded Acreage 20.00/acre 10.00/acre 
Forage 1.20/cwt. 0.80/cwt 
Sugar Beets 15.00/ton 12.25/ton 
Potatoes 1.75/cwt. 1.40/cwt. 

SASKATCHEWAN 
Spring Wheat $ 3.00 $ 2.25 
Durum Wheat 3.00 PSs 
Utility Wheat DAS 2.00 
Oats LDS 1.00 
Barley 1.80 1225 
Fall Rye 2.00 1.40 
Flax 5.00 3.50 
Rapeseed 4.00 3.00 
Mustard 4.00 3.00 
Sunflowers 0.08/1b. 0.06/Ib. 
Unseeded 

Summerfallow 20.00/acre 

coverage 

ALBERTA 
Winter Wheat $3.00 $2.50 $1.50 
Spring Wheat & 

Durum 3.00 2.50 1.50 
Utility Wheat 3.00 250 1.50 
Oats 25 .90 .60 
Barley 2.00 1.40 80 
Fall Rye & Spring 

Rye 2.00 1.50 1.00 
Flax 5.00 3.00 2.00 
Rapeseed 4.00 3.00 2.00 
Mustard 4.00 3.00 2.00 
Mixed Grain Ls 1.10 70 


Senator Argue: As I have said, the committee’s recom- 
mendations have resulted in some very important changes 
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to date. The table shows that farmers in Saskatchewan, 
Manitoba and Alberta can insure wheat up to $3 per 
bushel, oats up to $1.25 per bushel, and barley up to $2 per 
bushel in Alberta and Manitoba and up to $1.80 per bushel 
in Saskatchewan. Generally, these are _ substantial 
improvements in the program. Some further studies are 
being undertaken by the department in Ottawa and by 
provincial boards. The new programs being offered in 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, which are almost 
identical, constitute, particularly for farmers on the Prai- 
ries, a substantial improvement in such programs. 


Honourable senators, in summary I would like to say 
how pleased I am that as a direct result of this recommen- 
dation, crop insurance programs on the Prairies have been 
standardized. In particular, in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
a very significant increase in coverage will be offered to 
farmers in the 1976 programs. 


As a result of the committee’s recommendation that joint 
meetings of boards of directors of crop insurance agencies 
be held from time to time, a joint meeting of the boards 
from the Prairie provinces has been held, and a joint 
meeting of the boards from the Maritime provinces has 
also taken place. 


The committee found that penalties for late payment of 
premiums were, in some provinces, much too high, and 
recommended a reduction in such penalties. Some progress 
towards this reduction has taken place. 


This study of crop insurance by the Standing Senate 
Committee on Agriculture is already a success story, since 
as a result it has achieved millions of dollars’ worth of 
increased crop insurance coverage for Canadian farmers. I 
feel confident that the continuing work of the committee 
will assist in achieving many further improvements in this 
field. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, in the una- 
voidable absence of the head of our Opposition bureau of 
agricultural expertise, perhaps I might be permitted to 
make certain comments. 


Senator Bourget: You sound like Paul Martin. 


Senator Grosart: This is the second time in two days 
that I have had occasion to agree with, and compliment, 
Senator Argue. I do not know whether this indicates a new 
role of his in the Senate, or increasing tolerance on my 
part. 


Senator Forsey: Have you got a light in the window for 
him? 
Senator Argue: I am not making any more moves. 


Senator Grosart: I think it should be said that Senator 
Argue has introduced what is something of an innovation, 
although not entirely. This report was presented to the 
Senate for consideration on July 17, and in moving the 
adoption of the report today Senator Argue has been able 
to give us, particularly because of the delay since the 
report was presented, an indication of the degree of 
implementation that has been taken of the committee’s 
recommendations. 

I am sure that honourable senators are particularly con- 
cerned with this aspect of the work we do in committees 
and in the Senate. It is certainly refreshing to hear a report 
that the work of a Senate committee has resulted in the 


kind of implementation that Senator Argue has indicated, 
making available some millions of dollars’ worth of insur- 
ance to farmers. It is not very often that we get this kind of 
report from a committee, and I suggest that it would be 
very much in our interest to have more such reports pre- 
sented to us. 


We had a similar report, also in great detail, from Sena- 
tor Croll’s Committee on Poverty, and my recollection is 
that we had a similar type of report from Senator Lamon- 
tagne on the work of his Science Policy Committee. 


I would hope that this might become the practice here, 
that if the adoption of a report is not moved immediately 
after it has been presented by a particular committee, at 
some time thereafter the chairman of that committee 
might take the opportunity to report to us on the degree of 
implementation of recommendations made. In some cases 
this degree might not be very high, but even then it is 
information that we should have. If we were to find out 
that the hard work done by Senate committees was not 
having any effect on government policies, that might be 
just as useful information to have as to know that the 
recommendations have received favourable consideration 
and have been implemented. I think Senator Lamontagne 
might have something to say in the near future with 
regard to a similar innovation he is working on in his 
committee. 


On motion of Senator Michaud, debate adjourned. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


FINAL ACT OF HELSINKI CONFERENCE ON SECURITY AND 
CO-OPERATION IN EUROPE—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Eugene A. Forsey rose pursuant to notice: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
Final Act of the Helsinki Conference on Security and 
Co-operation in Europe. 


He said: Honourable senators, I don’t think that I have 
previously addressed the house on any subject connected 
with external affairs. It is not a subject on which I feel 
myself, in general, very well informed, and I do not like to 
trouble the chamber with superficial and amateurish 
observations on matters which I have not had some occa- 
sion to give some study to. But this question of the Helsin- 
ki declaration is one where I think even a person who can 
make no claim to expert knowledge in foreign affairs may 
have something useful to say. 


As far as I know, honourable senators, the declaration 
has not yet been tabled in either house. I understand that 
it is the intention of the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs to make a statement on the subject, but this appar- 
ently has been postponed. It might have been advisable for 
me to wait until that statement had been made although I 
might have found myself, I suppose, up against the rule 
against quoting from observations in the other place—in 
another place. I beg pardon for the lapse. However, honour- 
able senators, the opportunity to speak on this may not 
present itself very soon again, so I decided I had better go 
ahead this afternoon while I had the chance. 

In a good many quarters the Helsinki declaration has 
been received rather at face value as having produced 
something substantial on the subject of security and co- 
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operation in Europe. I am afraid that on this I must confess 
myself to be, in the words of an old gentleman I met one 
time on a ship going to Leningrad, something of an old 
“septic”. I am a bit sceptical about the value of this 
declaration. 


@ (1440) 


I have no desire to get into the position where I shall be 
accused of being a cold warrior or anything of that sort, 
but rather long experience of the domestic variety of com- 
munists and long observation of other varieties has led me 
to the regretful conclusion that he who sups with the 
communist, domestic or foreign, must have a very long 
spoon. I am inclined to think that in this instance the 
statesmen of the Western powers, supping with representa- 
tives of the Soviet Union and other powers in Eastern 
Europe, were insufficiently careful about the length of 
their spoons. Putting it another way, I am inclined to think 
that in some respects they may have been led up the 
garden path or, if you prefer a different metaphor still, 
they may have been sold a pig in a poke. 


On the face of it, the thing looks nothing worse, shall we 
say, than a succession of amiable platitudes. On the face of 
it, it would appear that the communist states have had a 
certain change of mind on certain questions of consider- 
able importance, notably human rights in various forms. 
On closer examination I am not so sure that this is so, and 
on closer examination I think there are several features of 
the Final Act of the Conference which deserve to be looked 
at rather closely. 


In the first place, there is the provision in section III, 
which appears at page 79 of the document which I have 
before me, which I was able to obtain thanks to the kind- 
ness of Senator Yuzyk. Section III is headed: “TInviolability 
of frontiers,” reading as follows: 


The participating States regard as inviolable all one 
another’s frontiers as well as the frontiers of all States 
in Europe and therefore they will refrain now and in 
the future from assaulting these frontiers. 


Accordingly, they will also refrain from any demand 
for, or act of, seizure and usurpation of part or all of 
the territory of any participating State. 


Well, nobody wants to suggest that frontiers should be 
assaulted; this is not in question. On the other hand, I 
think it is very dubious whether any Western government 
should put its signature to a document which talks about 
the inviolability of frontiers in Europe. A great many of 
those frontiers were established by force and their estab- 
lishment has never yet been recognized by the Canadian 
government. I think it is a pity that our government put its 
signature to a document like this, which appears to recog- 
nize the inviolability of those frontiers. 


Now, of course, the answer to that is that this is not a 
treaty, that it has no binding, legal force. In that case, one 
can only say that a great many other provisions of this, 
which are touted as having some value for the protection 
of human rights, also have no legal force because they are 
not part of a binding treaty. But the fact remains that we 
have got here the seal of the Western governments on the 
statement that the frontiers in Europe are inviolable. I 
think this is highly unfortunate and will increase the 


{Senator Forsey] 


despair which many refugees in our country feel about the 
frontiers in Eastern Europe in particular. 


It is true, also, that there is provision later on for peace- 
ful change in the matter of frontiers—rather, it is not later 
on, it is on the previous page, which appears to take some 
of the sting out of what I have been saying. This is under 
the heading: “Sovereign Equality”—section I of the decla- 
ration: “Sovereign equality, respect for the rights inherent 
in sovereignty.” In paragraph 2 of that particular section 
you find that the participating states “consider that their 
frontiers can be changed, in accordance with international 
law, by peaceful means and by agreement.” 


Well, that is very nice. Of course, that is the only reason- 
able way in the modern world that they can be changed, 
the only acceptable way. But the fact remains that we have 
put our signature to this other section which talks about 
the inviolability of frontiers, and if we go then at some 
future date, when détente has progressed further, to the 
Soviet government and its allies and say, “What about 
changing some of these frontiers; what about doing some- 
thing about the Baltic states?” which the Russians took 
forcible possession of, we shall be met with a bland smile 
and the statement, “Well, after all, we cannot agree on this; 
you have agreed not to assault the frontiers and we cannot 
make any agreement with you to change these frontiers,” 
SO we are completely stymied. 


That is the first feature of this document which I think 
deserves attention. I think there is no question at all that 
this will strengthen the Soviet and other communist states’ 
view that these frontiers are fixed and unalterable and 
now, in fact, the Western powers have accepted this, even 
though they have not signed something which gives it 
binding, legal force. 


Then we have, of course, the remarks about self-determi- 
nation in section VIII of this document, at page 81, very 
high-sounding phrases, headed by: “Equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples,” as follows: 


The participating States will respect the equal rights 
of peoples and their right to self-determination, acting 
at all times in conformity with the purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations and with 
the relevant norms of international law, including 
those relating to territorial integrity of States. 


Well, it is very nice, of course, to have this principle 
restated; it is down already in the charter of the United 
Nations. Then it goes on: 


By virtue of the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples, all peoples always have the 
right, in full freedom, to determine, when and as they 
wish, their internal and external political status, with- 
out external interference, and to pursue as they wish 
their political, economic, social and _ cultural 
development. 


I hope that that may indicate repentance by the Soviet 
Union for what it did in Czechoslovakia, but I feel exceed- 
ingly doubtful. I hope it indicates at least that the Soviet 
Union will never repeat what it did in Czechoslovakia in 
1968, but again I am doubttul. 


Judging by what I read of the situation in Yugoslavia, 
for example, I gather that the people in Yugoslavia, or a 
considerable number of them, are also very doubtful about 
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whether this indicates a profound repentance on the part 
of the Soviet Union, or doubtful whether the Soviet Union 
would, in fact, refrain from interference if a certain situa- 
tion arose in Yugoslavia after the death of the present 
president of that country. While I do not wish him any 
harm, nevertheless he has reached an age where he cannot 
count on any great prolongation of his physical existence. 
He is, I think, 82, or 83, and while there are many hale and 
hearty people of 82 and 83—some of them, perhaps, in this 
Senate, long may they flourish! My own mother-in-law is 
103 and she shows every sign of going on indefinitely— 
nevertheless, when you get to that age you cannot really 
expect to go on very long. There is no certainty about it; no 
high probability and it is, indeed, perfectly possible that 
with the death of Marshal Tito there would be a situation 
in Yugoslavia fraught with danger, and a situation which 
would at least be tempting to the Soviet government and 
might tempt it to intervene there as it did in Czechoslo- 
vakia although, perhaps, by somewhat different means, 
because the physical possibilities of doing so would be 
more limited. As I say, I hope this indicates some kind of 
change of mind. I hope that it indicates that there will be 
no repetition of what happened in Czechoslovakia, but I 
have some doubts. 

Then there are various sections dealing with internal 
affairs. I think you will find, for example, if you ever get 
hold of this document, that there is at page 83 an undertak- 
ing under the heading: “Matters related to giving effect to 
certain of the above Principles.” You will find in the third 
paragraph an undertaking, or a declaration, that the par- 
ticipating states will do their best to: 

—give effect and expression, by all the ways and forms 
which they consider appropriate, to the duty to refrain 
from the threat or use of force in their relations with 
one another. 

The catch there, I think, is “by all the ways and forms 
which they consider appropriate’. There are various 
phrases like this which are introduced into otherwise 
unexceptionable statements which give rise to doubts in 
my mind, at least, and, I think, in the minds of others as 
well and which I think ought to be drawn attention to. 


@ (1450) 


Then there is, under the heading of “Exchange of observ- 
ers”, at page 86: 

The inviting State will determine in each case the 
number of observers, the procedures and conditions of 
their participation, and give other information which 
it may consider useful. 

Then, in the next paragraph: 

The invitation will be given as far ahead as is con- 

veniently possible through usual diplomatic channels. 
Then we have, on the same page 1, under “Prior notifica- 
tion of major military movements”: 

Accordingly, the participating States recognize that 
they may, at their own discretion and with a view to 
contributing to confidence-building, notify their major 
military movements. 

A little further on you have, under ‘Co-operation in the 
Field of Economics, of Science and Technology and of the 
Environment”: 


The participating States, 


Taking into account the interests of the developing 
countries throughout the world— 


And so on. 


—reaffirming their will to co-operate for the achieve- 
ment of the aims and objectives established by the 
appropriate bodies of the United Nations in the perti- 
nent documents concerning development, it being 
understood that each participating State maintains the 
positions it has taken on them— 


There is another qualifying phrase which will really take a 
good deal of the stuffing out of the apparent undertaking 
which has been given. 


Then we come to the question of reunification of fami- 
lies and allied matters. This comes at pages 113 to 115 of 
the document, ‘Co-operation in Humanitarian and Other 
Fields”: 

The participating States, 


Convinced that this co-operation should take place 
in full respect for the principles guiding relations 
among participating States as set forth in the relevant 
document, 


Have adopted the following: 
Then follows, under ‘Human Contacts”: 
The participating States— 


And a series of what I think are referred to in the French 
legal language as “considérants”—‘‘whereases”, as we 
would say in English: 


And conscious that the questions relevant hereto 
must be settled by the States concerned under mutual- 
ly acceptable conditions. 


That’s another joker introduced into the thing. 
In the next paragraph: 
The participating States... 


Make it their aim to facilitate freer movement and 
contacts, individually and collectively, whether pri- 
vately or officially, among persons, institutions and 
organizations of the participating States, and to con- 
tribute to the solution of the humanitarian problems 
that arise in that connection. 


That sounds nice enough as far as it goes. 
Then we come to the next page: 


In order to promote further development of contacts 
on the basis of family ties the participating States will 
favourably consider applications for travel with the 
purpose of allowing persons to enter or leave their 
territory temporarily, and on a regular basis if desired, 
in order to visit members of their families. 


Well, some of you may have noticed some people at the 
top of the steps on the main walk here yesterday complain- 
ing of the attitude of the Rumanian government towards 
reunification of their families. Most of us, I imagine, 
received the document which I received—three letters 
from three of these people who have made repeated 
appeals to the Rumanian government that they be reunited 
with their families and be allowed to bring their wives and 
children out here, and they have met with a stony refusal. 
Deeds speak louder than words. 
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Under “Reunification of Families”: 


The participating States will deal... with applica- 
tions in this field as expeditiously as possible. 


On my one visit to Russia a great many years ago I 
discovered the interesting fact that the Russian expression 
for “immediately” is “se chas”, this hour. This “expedi- 
tiously as possible” is very much in that category. It will 
be done as expeditiously as the various communist govern- 
ments think possible; and judging from past experience, I 
should say that does not mean any exceeding of the speed 
limit. 
Then you have, a little further down: 

Persons whose applications for family reunification 
are granted may bring with them or ship their 
household and personal effects; to this end the par- 
ticipating States will use all possibilities provided by 
existing regulations. 


That’s a nice one too. You may have a perfect forest of 
regulations which amount to saying: 

Mother, may I go in for a swim? 

Yes, my darling daughter. 

Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, 

But don’t go near the water. 
That indeed might be a sub-heading for a great deal of 
discussion on this matter. A little further on, under “Travy- 
el for Personal or Professional Reasons,” you have: 

The participating States intend to facilitate wider 
travel by their citizens for personal or professional 
reasons and to this end they intend in particular: 


—gradually to simplify— 
“Gradually”, observe; “se chas”, this hour: 


—gradually to simplify and to administer flexibly the 
procedures for exit and entry; 


It might be interesting to have the observations of the 
Nobel prize winner, the academician Sakharov, if I have 
pronounced his name correctly, on that particular under- 
taking. It seems to have been honoured in his case rather 
in the breach than in the observance. 


They also undertake to “endeavour gradually to lower, 
where necessary, the fees for visas and official travel 
documents.” “Where necessary”—of course, they them- 
selves will decide what the speed shall be and where there 
is any necessity for changing the existing regulations. 


Then you find, a little further on, under “Improvement 
of Working Conditions for Journalists”: 


The participating States... intend in particular to: 


—examine in a favourable spirit and within a suitable 
and reasonable time scale requests from journalists for 
visas. 


And then they will: 


—ease, on a basis of reciprocity, procedures for arrang- 
ing travel by journalists of the participating States in 
the country where they are exercising their profession, 
and to provide progressively greater opportunities for 
such travel, subject to the observance of regulations 
relating to the existence of areas closed for security 
reasons. 


And then they agree also to: 


{Senator Forsey] 


—ensure that requests by such journalists for such 
travel receive, in so far as possible, an expeditious 
response, taking into account the time scale of the 
request. 

Then, over on the next page: 


If an accredited journalist is expelled, he will be 
informed of the reasons for this act and may submit an 
application for re-examination of his case. 


I think that pretty well sums up the comments which I 
should like to make on this. I have an enormous file of 
journalistic comments on this whole matter, but I shall not 
weary the Senate with those. 


I want merely to quote one or two things from the very 
well-informed and very, I have found, over a long period of 
reading, reasonable, well-balanced London Economist. The 
issue of August 2, 1975 draws attention to some of the 
things I have already mentioned here, and it suggests that 
the Western statesmen have perhaps been unduly optimis- 
tic; that they have taken too much at their face value the 
undertakings which the communist states have given. 
They observe: 


The process that has come to be called détente, 
which is really a period of east-west manoeuvring for 
advantage, opened in 1970. The first round, consisting 
of Herr Willy Brandt’s 1970 treaties with Russia and 
Poland and the 1971 agreement about Berlin, was a 
clear success for the Russians: in return for accepting 
the status quo in the half-city of Berlin, they got Herr 
Brandt’s acceptance of the status quo everywhere else 
in Europe east of the river Elbe. The second round, 
which has been centred on the security conference and 
the supposedly parallel negotiations in Vienna about 
cutting the Nato and Warsaw pact armies (and what- 
ever happened to those? )— 


The Economist asks that in parenthesis. 


—has also gone well for Mr. Brezhnev. The third round 
is now starting. The hope that détente might yet begin 
to justify the optimists’ original expectations depends 
on two theories about its possible long-term effects on 
Mr. Brezhnev’s empire. They are the Gulliverisation 
theory, and the colanderisation one. 


And the Gulliverisation theory is attributed to Mr. Henry 
Kissinger. It amounts to this: that any agreements, small 
agreements or large agreements, with the Soviet Union and 
its allies, even if they are very small, as most of them are 
likely to be, will gradually build up so that you will geta 
better feeling and you will get into a position where some- 
thing more important may really be done, because the 
communist states will be getting more and more reason- 
able and sensible, and amenable to considerations which 
ordinarily appeal to Western states. 

@ (1500) 


The Economist observes here: 


But the trouble with the Gulliverisation theory is that 
it implies the Russians are gentlemen enough, having 
got their advantage in the present round of bargains, 
to return the compliment to the west in later rounds. It 
is very unlikely that they will; especially if, in the 
meantime, their economy and their military forces 
have grown stronger in relation to the west’s partly as 
a result of the advantages they win now. It is far 
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likelier that they will digest what they are getting now 
and then bargain equally hard next time round. Gener- 
al de Gaulle said, correctly, that all states are “cold 
monsters’, without gratitude or permanent obliga- 
tions. The Soviet Union is no exception. 


Then the colanderisation theory: this “looks a bit more 
promising,” says The Economist, “but this too needs exam- 
ining closely.” It goes on: 

This is the idea that the “visible boundary between the 
two social worlds’—Mr. Gromyko’s phrase for the 
dividing line across Europe—has had a number of 
pinprick-sized holes opened in it by the security con- 
ference, and that these holes can now be enlarged by 
patient prodding. Perhaps they can, but an inspection 
of the human-rights-and-freedom-of-movement part of 
the Helsinki declaration suggest that it will be very 
hard going. 

It observes on the subject of the procedures for exit: 


Does that mean that a Pole or Hungarian—to take the 

two most liberal countries in eastern Europe—can one 

day count on being able to go on holiday in the west, 

without having to leave his children behind, as rou- 

tinely as a westerner planning a holiday in the east? 
And it winds up: 

Those are the hard questions, and the Helsinki dec- 
laration provides no answers. The only way in which 
the west can try to insist on a measurably greater 
amount of human freedom in eastern Europe is to 
draw up its own tests of what it thinks ought to be 
happening. In June, 1977, the 35 countries meeting this 
week— 


This was written, of course, in August. 


—are due to start planning a further meeting to exam- 
ine what the spirit of Helsinki has achieved between 
now and then. The non-communist countries should go 
to that further meeting prepared to ask just what the 
communist countries have done in each category of the 
freedom-of-movement section of this week’s declara- 
tion. 

That whole freedom-of-movement section, of course, was 

supposed to be the quid pro quo for the acceptance of the 

inviolability of frontiers. 


How many people have been allowed to marry west- 
erners? How far have the exit regulations been liberal- 
ised, and how many extra people have been able to 
visit the west as a result? How many extra western 
newspapers have been allowed into eastern Europe? 


It goes on to say that the Western powers “should also 
bring to the meeting their own check-list of what they 
think the answers ought to be, and compare the results.” I 
think that is wise advice. I hope it will be heeded by the 
Government of Canada when its representatives go to the 
follow-up meeting in June 1977. 


Up to the present, as far as I have been able to gather 
from what I have read in the newspapers and what I have 
heard otherwise, the implementation of the freedom-of- 
movement parts of this Helsinki Declaration has not been 
very impressive, to put it mildly. I am sometimes accused 
of using extreme terms. I hope in this case I shall not be 
thought guilty of that vice. It has not been impressive. I am 
afraid I am very doubtful indeed of how much further 
implementation there will be that would deserve the title 
of “impressive.” 

I have merely sketched certain things here, honourable 
senators, by way of indicating that I think we should be 
very careful not to assume that the Helsinki Declaration 
will mean in fact all that it appears to say. I think we 
should be very careful to keep a close watch on the results, 
or lack of results. I think we should be very careful to 
make sure that when our government goes to the follow-up 
meeting it is thoroughly briefed on this subject, and that it 
takes a stand which will make it at least easier to get from 
the communist countries in a second, or third, or fourth, or 
whatever it may be, round something rather more specific, 
something rather more practical, something rather more 
significant, than it secured when it signed the Helsinki 
Declaration. 


I think probably that other honourable senators more 
thoroughly informed than I will comment on this subject 
further. Indeed, that is one reason, in fact, why I wanted to 
raise it—so that other senators, such as my honourable 
friend, Senator Yuzyk, might be able to contribute from 
their vast knowledge and experience the insights which 
they have on this subject. I hope that I may have at least 
opened the door to something of that sort, and that honour- 
able senators—those who are present and possibly even 
some who are not present but who may read the Debates, 
and other people who may read the Debates; even, perhaps, 
some of our absent friends, the journalists—may take some 
notice of the kinds of warnings, doubts, hesitations and 
fears that I have expressed this afternoon. 


Senator Yuzyk: Honourable senators, I commend Sena- 
tor Forsey for introducing this important topic for debate 
in the Senate. I do wish to speak on it and, therefore, I 
would like to adjourn this debate. However, I want to 
make it clear that I would first like to speak on Inquiry No. 
1, the subject of which is the Twenty-first Annual Session 
of the North Atlantic Assembly. I am prepared to speak on 
that inquiry once Senator McDonald has introduced it, 
following which I am prepared to contribute to this debate. 


For that reason, I am quite willing to yield to some other 
senator who may be interested in the meantime in continu- 
ing this debate, after having received due notice that I 
shall speak first on Inquiry No. 1. 

On motion of Senator Yuzyk, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, December 2, at 8 
p.m. 
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The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


ROYAL ASSENT 
NOTICE 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
following communication had been received: 


GOVERNMENT HousE 
OTTAWA 


DECEMBER 2, 1975 
Madam, 


I have the honour to inform you that the Right 
Honourable Bora Laskin, P.C., Chief Justice of 
Canada, in his capacity as Deputy Governor General, 
will proceed to the Senate Chamber today, the 2nd day 
of December at 8.00 p.m., for the purpose of giving 
Royal Assent to certain bills. 


I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 

Your obedient servant, 
Edmond Joly de Lotbiniére 
Administrative Secretary to the 
Governor General. 


The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate, 
Ottawa. 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


The sitting was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


ROYAL ASSENT 


The Right Honourable Bora Laskin, P.C., Chief Justice 
of Canada, Deputy of His Excellency the Governor Gener- 
al, having come and being seated at the foot of the Throne, 
and the House of Commons having been summoned, and 
being come with their Speaker, the Right Honourable the 
Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General was 
pleased to give Royal Assent to the following bills: 


An Act to amend the statute law relating to income 
tax, (No. 2). 

An Act to protect human health and the environ- 
ment from substances that contaminate the 
environment. 

An Act to provide for the payment of superannua- 
tion benefits to Lieutenant Governors. 


The House of Commons withdrew. 


The Right Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the 
Governor General was pleased to retire. 


The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 
@ (2010) 


THE SENATE 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS 


The Hon. the Speaker: All honourable senators must 
have noticed the super Christmas tree adorning the Senate 
entrance. Again this year we are expressing our gratitude 
to the Honourable Senator Jean-Pierre Cété for his gener- 
ous gift, and to the Senate staff for the decoration of the 
tree. 

[Translation] 


Honourable senators, we wish to thank most sincerely 
our colleague, Senator Jean-Pierre Cété, for this magnifi- 
cent Christmas tree which will adorn the Senate entrance 
throughout the month of December. 


We thank as well the Senate staff for helping with the 
decoration of the tree. 


[English] 
Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


INVESTIGATIONS 
QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE 


Senator Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, I rise on a 
question of privilege. I should like to put on public record a 
Canadian Press report of November 28, 1975, respecting 
unjustified tactics used by a federal investigating agency. I 
will cite also related comments on what has been happen- 
ing during these last few days in respect of investigations 
in Parliament. 


The Supreme Court of Canada unanimously cleared Mr. 
W. W. Buchanan, who resigned as chairman of the Anti- 
Dumping Tribunal in 1972, of any wrongdoing. The investi- 
gation, and the way it was carried out, destroyed him as 
chairman of that tribunal, and he therefore resigned. Alle- 
gations had been made that he helped make a decision for 
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two companies with which he had done business in the 
past. I will refrain from any discussion of those involve- 
ments, but I will state that in discussing what had hap- 
pened Chief Justice Laskin of the Supreme Court said that 
the federal investigation of Mr. Buchanan’s records was a 
sordid and sloppy business. He said: 


I resist the temptation to expatiate on the way in 
which the records were obtained from Buchanan... I 
say only unjustified tactics were used. 


Chief Justice Laskin’s criticism stems from the visit of 
the departmental examiner to Mr. Buchanan’s office. I 
hope the Department of Justice and the Supreme Court of 
Canada will be requested to give their views on some of 
the procedures now in use, most recently in the Parliament 
of Canada, by departmental investigators. Normally inves- 
tigations are made discreetly and, if warranted, accusa- 
tions are made or indictments laid in the normal way, so 
that no innocent party is hurt. We have always prided 
ourselves that no one should be prejudged or made to 
appear guilty before a just trial is held. What happened 
appeared to some to be a trial by a kangaroo court—a 
political trial by the media. 


More recently, we have seen, heard and read about inves- 
tigations of certain persons, made in some cases in the 
presence of a whole retinue of press, radio and TV report- 
ers, who somehow appeared to act as assistants to the 
investigators. Investigations have been conducted in such 
a way as to make the persons being investigated seem, in 
the minds of TV viewers and readers of newspapers, guilty 
of some wrongdoing. To some these investigations 
appeared to be political attacks, the goal being the destruc- 
tion of certain personalities. 


The procedures and methods used during parts of these 
inquiries were unorthodox. They incurred the displeasure 
of many. The investigations have been carried out in an 
unjust way, which has given the impression that a sort of 
kangaroo court is being set up, with the trial being staged 
by a biased press. 


What is worse is the fact that the investigations were 
instigated by the very ones who should, at all times, stand 
above reproach, when it comes to law obedience and law 
enforcement. The only offence that the public saw was the 
manner in which our experienced investigators chose to do 
their work. 


Considerable damage was done to those so investigated 
because the investigation was done by a federal police 
agency which had earned, and deserved, the respect of all 
law-abiding citizens of Canada, and on which we are 
accustomed to rely when it comes to fair play and justice. 
The objectionable scenario was given to the public in an 
investigation that should have been, at that moment, most 
discreet and fair. After all, none of the investigated had a 
dossier, and had not been charged, indicted or asked to 
appear before any court of law. 


The investigations were made preparatory to recommen- 
dations as to whether or not someone should be indicted, 
and what charges should be laid. I did not think the way it 
was done was right or just, and it was with displeasure 
that I viewed the scenes on TV and the way they were 
presented. 


To many who saw those scenes concerning these recent 
raids it appeared that the methods used, with the assist- 
ance of pressure press questioning and pressure publicity, 
were intended to destroy the reputation and the image of 
some of those visited before any charges or indictments 
were laid. 


Who, in our federal police investigating agency, ordered 
these investigations conducted in such a way? Was it a 
political move, since it had deep political implications? 
Does the Department of Justice now intend to allow or 
support the use of such methods, and what is the depart- 
ment’s policy on police searches with warrants within the 
Parliament Buildings? Why has the Department of Justice 
maintained silence? 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I must rise on a 
point of order. I have not been able to detect any question 
of privilege in what the honourable senator has said up to 
now. It may be that he has a problem to deal with which 
would be suitable as a notice of inquiry or one which he 
could submit to the Senate, but it is— 


@ (2020) 
Senator Desruisseaux: Indeed not. 


Senator Flynn: Would you resume your seat while I am 
objecting. It seems to me that if he wishes to deal with a 
problem like the one he has raised, this is not the way to do 
so. Are we to engage in a discussion as to the subject 
matter he has raised? He has attacked the RCMP. He has 
attacked the Department of National Revenue. I might be 
in sympathy with him in certain respects, but I very much 
doubt that the Senate is involved, or that any member of 
the Senate is involved, in what Senator Desruisseaux is 
discussing now. 

This is not a matter of privilege; but under the guise of 
rising on a question of privilege Senator Desruisseaux is 
bringing in these matters, and that is entirely contrary to 
our rules and to the orderly procedure of the Senate. I 
object vehemently. 


Senator Desruisseaux: I am sorry, but I have to say that 
I disagree with you on those points. 


Senator Flynn: I will ask Madam Speaker to rule on the 
matter since my honourable friend has no reply to my 
point of order. 


Senator Argue: He is making his reply. You should hear 
him out. 


Senator Flynn: I will hear what he says, but I am quite 
sure he will simply continue to read from his speech. 


Senator Desruisseaux: I expected something of this sort. 
Senator Flynn: Not from me. 


Senator Desruisseaux: To be very frank, I would say to 
the Leader of the Opposition that I have only a few more 
words to conclude my remarks. If he is agreeable I will 
finish; if not, and if the Senate judges that I have gone 
beyond the bounds of decency in my remarks— 


Senator Flynn: It is not a question of decency at all. 


Senator Desruisseaux: —I will stand corrected, and I 
will sit down. Honourable senators, I am in your hands. 
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Senator Argue: Honourable senators, I wonder if I might 
say something on the point of order. 


There is a certain validity in what the Leader of the 
Opposition has said, although I think it is quite possible 
Senator Desruisseaux has been laying the groundwork for 
a point he will be making. I am not certain that what has 
been said up to now on the general question does, in fact, 
affect the Senate or an individual senator in a particular 
way. All that aside, I cannot help seeing Senator Desruis- 
seaux’s notes in front of me, and I must say that since he 
has put on the record 99 per cent of his question of privi- 
lege, it would be tidier if he were allowed to conclude his 
remarks. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): That is a poor sort of 
answer. 


Senator Asselin: Who decides these matters here—Her 
Honour the Speaker or Senator Argue? 


Senator Argue: Surely I can rise on a point of order. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Order. The question of privilege 
is not clearly apparent. Is the honourable senator asking a 
question of the government leader, or is he rising on a 
question of privilege? Unless the senator has leave to make 
a statement, perhaps he should resume his seat. 


Senator Desruisseaux: I certainly have some questions 
to ask, but I did not wish to put them during the question 
period for the obvious reason that I am asking only for 
directions from the government. 


Senator Flynn: That is a question, then. It should not be 
put at this time. 

Senator Argue: Order. The Speaker is standing. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Has the honourable senator 
leave? 

Senator Flynn: If he wants to conclude, yes. 


Senator Desruisseaux: I am sorry if I am offending 
anyone. 


Senator Flynn: You are not offending anyone. You are 
offending the rules. 


Senator Desruisseaux: I cannot understand what you 
are saying. Would you repeat it, please? 


Senator Flynn: I said that you are not offending anyone. 
You are offending the rules. If you make a speech and I 
cannot reply because you are not complying with the rules, 
I must object. 


Senator Desruisseaux: I realize that I could be some- 
what near the borderline, but I should like to say that 
when one of us rises on a question of privilege, he is 
usually allowed to finish his remarks. Perhaps I am to 
blame here in not seeing what is the right thing to do. 

Senator Grosart: Go ahead and finish. 

Senator Desruisseaux: I have only two or three sen- 
tences left. When I finish you will understand what this is 
all about. 


Senator Flynn: You should have stated your point at the 
beginning. 

Senator Desruisseaux: One usually does not do that. 

Senator Flynn: Go ahead. 


{Senator Desruisseaux. ] 


Senator Desruisseaux: It might not be a pleasant thing 
to say, but I honestly thought that when the Chief Justice 
of Canada made these remarks, they did connect with 
what was happening with regard to the investigations in 
the Senate. That was my only purpose in bringing up the 
matter. I am not looking for a fight here. 


I thank honourable senators for allowing me to proceed, 
because I will be very brief. 


Senator Asselin: It is about time. 
Senator Molson: Go ahead. 


Senator Desruisseaux: Why has the Department of Jus- 
tice maintained silence? Is it their intention to investigate 
or indict people with the assistance of the press, radio and 
TV reporters? May we be informed whether the Depart- 
ment of Justice intends to redress the damages caused 
unjustly to innocent people by this kind of publicity, and 
the resulting insinuations in the media? 


Could an answer to these questions, or some kind of 
statement, be considered by the Leader of the Govern- 
ment? The present official view of these matters would be 
helpful to the public, not only in my province, where all 
those involved reside, but everywhere else in Canada. 


Thank you very much. 


Senator Flynn: I think Senator Desruisseaux has proven 
my point. Is anyone on the government side prepared to 
reply to these questions? This is not a question of privilege 
concerning the Senate, quite obviously. I don’t know if 
Senator Desruisseaux was referring to a certain incident 
which took place in the Senate. I don’t think he was. I 
listened to him very carefully and I believe he was actually 
referring to something that happened on the other side of 
this building, which is of no concern to us. If, however, he 
was referring to something that happened here, there is a 
motion before this house to consider what privileges and 
immunities we possess and what practices should be fol- 
lowed in circumstances resembling those described by 
Senator Desruisseaux. It is quite obvious that this matter 
should not have been raised as a question of privilege. 


Some Hon. Senators: Order, order. 


Senator Flynn: You have permitted Senator Desruis- 
seaux to speak, and to put questions. I am helping the 
government side in this instance. I want to point out— 


Senator Argue: On a question of privilege— 


Senator Flynn: No, not on a question of privilege. If you 
want to bring up a point of order, all right. 


Senator Argue: Ona point of order, then. 

Senator Flynn: All right. I will listen to you, then. 
Senator Argue: My question of privilege is this— 
Senator Flynn: No—point of order. 


Senator Argue: If you want to hear me on a point of 
order, all right. I will proceed in that way. I understand 
that the point of order raised on Senator Desruisseaux’s 
question of privilege was settled. 


Senator Flynn: It was not. 


Senator Argue: I do not see how Senator Flynn can raise 
a second point of order on something that Madam Speaker 
ruled on, after which the Senate, by leave— 
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Senator Smith (Colchester): Not by leave. 


Senator Argue: —allowed Senator Desruisseaux to con- 
clude his statement. 


Senator Flynn: No, no. 


Senator Argue: That is the way it happened. Now Sena- 
tor Flynn is on a double point of order, and I think that is 
out of order. 


Senator Flynn: If I may speak on Senator Argue’s point 
of order, he said that the Chair had ruled. The Chair did 
not rule. The Chair decided to permit Senator Desruis- 
seaux to conclude his remarks, which he did; but the Chair 
has not decided whether he had a valid question of privi- 
lege. Since the matter has been raised, and improperly, I 
think I was right in speaking to it just to point out how 
this matter was raised under the guise of a question of 
privilege when in fact it was not. Now, if nobody will allow 
me to reply to the question put by Senator Desruisseaux, I 
do not mind. I was simply trying to help the government 
side stand on its feet in this matter, but if the government 
side does not want my help, then you know what you can 
do. 


@ (2030) 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, I am making a 
note of what was said by Senator Desruisseaux and by the 
honourable Leader of the Opposition, and in the absence 
of my leader I will simply say that I shall see that it is 
brought to his attention at the earliest possible moment. 


Senator Flynn: As an inquiry or as a question of 
privilege? 


Senator Petten: We will debate that later, senator. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Lambert (Belle- 
chasse) had been substituted for that of Mr. Dionne 
(Kamouraska) on the list of members appointed to serve 
on the Special Joint Committee on Employer-Employee 
Relations in the Public Service. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Petten tabled: 


Copies of Ordinances passed by the Council of the 
Yukon Territory at its 1974 Second Session, pursuant 
to section 20(1) of the Yukon Act, Chapter Y-2, R.S.C., 
1970. 

Report of the Minister of Industry, Trade and Com- 
merce under the Corporations and Labour Unions 
Returns Act (Part II, Labour Unions) for the fiscal 
periods ended in 1973, pursuant to section 18(1) of the 
said Act, Chapter C-31, R.S.C., 1970. 

Report of the Textile and Clothing Board, dated July 
8, 1975, to the Minister of Industry, Trade and Com- 


merce, pursuant to section 19 of the Textile and Cloth- 
ing Board Act, Chapter 39, Statutes of Canada, 1970-71- 
72, respecting broadwoven filament rayon fabrics. 

Report of the National Film Board of Canada, 
including its accounts and financial statements certi- 
fied by the Auditor General, for the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 20(2) of the Nation- 
al Film Act, Chapter N-7, R.S.C., 1970. 

Copies of the Final Act of the Conference on Secu- 
rity and Co-operation in Europe (CSCE), done at Hel- 
sinki, August 1, 1975, together with a statement there- 
on by the Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


SIXTH REPORT OF STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE PRESENTED 


Senator Cottreau, on behalf of Senator Forsey, Joint 
Chairman of the Standing Joint Committee on Regulations 
and other Statutory Instruments, presented the sixth 
report of the committee as follows: 

Tuesday, December 2, 1975. 


The Standing Joint Committee on Regulations and 
other Statutory Instruments has the honour to present 
its Sixth Report as follows: 

In relation to its Orders of Reference dated Thurs- 
day, December 19, 1974: namely, “Guidelines for 
Motions for the Production of Papers” and “the 
subject-matter of Bill C-225, An Act respecting the 
right of the public to information concerning the 
public business”; 

Your Committee recommends that Members of the 
Committee, accompanied by the necessary supporting 
staff, be authorized to travel outside of Canada, 
namely, to Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Eugene A. Forsey, 

Joint Chairman. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Cottreau, for Senator Forsey, moved that the 
report be taken into consideration at the next sitting of the 
Senate. 


Motion agreed to. 


TRANSPORTATION 
AIR CANADA—QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE 


Senator Norrie: Honourable senators, may I register a 
complaint at this time. 


Senator Flynn: Is it a question of privilege? 


Senator Norrie: I do not know; you tell me. I do not 
intend to get into an argument. It concerns the transporta- 
tion services of Air Canada. 

On flight 616 on November 28, en route from Ottawa at 
10.35 a.m., arriving at Halifax at 1 p.m., we were not served 
a dinner until we complained, which was after 12.30 p.m. 
Upon inquiry, the stewardesses told us that the dinners 
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were put on the plane cold, and could not be heated in time 
for us to be served. They served us no coffee. One passen- 
ger, who is diabetic, needed his food desperately and was 
given orange juice. First-class passengers had hot dinners 
and coffee. After a while—perhaps 15 minutes—we were 
served a cool to luke-warm dinner, which was better than 
nothing. Until we complained no announcement was made 
with respect to the cold dinners, et cetera. The stewar- 
desses blamed the personnel in the restaurant where the 
meals were prepared, or stored, in Ottawa. Sometimes as 
many as 20 meals for the passengers might be missing. 
Both Ottawa and Halifax are guilty in this respect. 


On flight 627, on December 1, leaving Halifax at 8.30 
p.m., Senator Inman and I had asked for pre-boarding and 
a wheelchair. Our assigned seats on the boarding passes 
were not suitable. I therefore returned to the counter to 
have them altered, where the officer in charge said that 
that did not matter, “Take any seat available.” When pre- 
boarding was called, Senator Inman was taken to the door 
and told to wait until all had boarded, and then she would 
be taken on. I was told to go on at once. It is well that I did, 
because I found two empty seats in front and reserved 
them for us. Finally, Senator Inman was escorted on board. 
The young gentleman official at the door entertained her 
with ignorant, insulting comments about the Senate and 
senators. These gentlemen who work at government termi- 
nals should be made to keep their opinions to themselves, 
and told to express their feelings only at election times, 
when they can vote according to their choice. 


FEEDS ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—COMMONS AMENDMENTS—DEBATE 
ADJOURNED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the amend- 
ments made by the House of Commons to Bill S-10, to 
amend the Feeds Act. 


Hon. Léopold Langlois moved that the amendments be 
concurred in. 


He said: Honourable senators, I wish to give a brief 
explanation of these simple but substantial amendments to 
Bill S-10, as passed by the Senate on March 6, 1975. The 
first amendment, which is to clause 1, on page 1 of the bill, 
is to strike out lines 20 and 21 and substitute the following: 


@ (2040) 


(c) for the purpose of preventing or correcting nutri- 
tional disorders of livestock; 
This is a simple amendment, reverting to the original 
wording in the act. It merely modifies the wording without 
changing the meaning. 
The second amendment is to clause 3: 


Page 3, line 6. Strike out line 6 and substitute the 
following therefor: ‘10.(1) Every person who” 


The amendment has the effect of striking out the adjective 
“natural” before the word “person,” for the simple reason 
that under the Interpretation Act, a “person” includes both 
a physical or natural person and a legal person. Therefore 
there is no need to have the adjective “natural” before the 
word “person.” 


[Senator Norrie. ] 


The second amendment to the same clause strikes out 
lines 18 to 30 on page 3. The amendment strikes out subsec- 
tions (1.1) and (1.2) which read as follows: 


(1.1) Every corporation that contravenes any provision 
of this Act or the Regulations is guilty of an indictable 
offence. 


(1.2) Where a corporation has been convicted of an 
offence under this Act, the chief executive officer of 
the corporation shall be presumed— 


I underline the word “presumed”. 


—to be guilty of an offence under subsection 10(1) 
unless he establishes that the offence was committed 
without his knowledge or consent and that he exer- 
cised all due diligence to prevent its commission. 


The amendment is consequential in part on the second 
amendment to which I referred earlier, when the adjective 
“natural” before the word “person,” was struck out. It is 
not considered necessary to have a special disposition con- 
cerning corporations, because “person,” as I explained, 
covers both physical and legal persons. 


The second amendment is to strike out subsection (1.2) 
and substitute therefor the new subsection which reads: 


(1.1) Where a corporation commits an offence under 
this Act or the Regulations, any director or officer of 
the corporation who authorizes or acquiesces in the 
offence or fails to exercise due diligence to prevent its 
commission is guilty of an offence and liable to the 
punishment provided for in subsection (1). 


This amendment is more substantial in that it corrects 
what to my mind was a contravention of both the Canadi- 
an Bill of Rights and the long-established principle of 
justice that no one is presumed guilty until and unless so 
proven. 


There was a presumption in the wording, as amended by 
the Senate, that an officer of a corporation contravening 
the act would be presumed guilty unless he proved or 
established that the offence was committed without his 
authorization or that he exercised due diligence to prevent 
its commission. It is a substantial and important amend- 
ment which had to be made to correct the faulty wording 
of the amendment passed by the Senate. 


Honourable senators, for those reasons I commend the 
adoption of the amendments. 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, if no other senator 
wishes to speak at this time, I shall speak for a few 
moments and then move the adjournment of the debate. 


Senator Greene was very active in our Agriculture Com- 
mittee in promoting the initial amendments that went to 
the other place. I have some comments to make on what 
was done in the other place, but I think it would be better 
if I merely adjourned the debate for now. 


On motion of Senator Argue, debate adjourned. 


KING GEORGE V CANCER FUND WINDING-UP BILL 
SECOND READING 


Hon. Ernest G. Cottreau moved the second reading of 
Bill C-76, to wind up The King George V Silver Jubilee 
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Cancer Fund for Canada and to authorize the sale of the 
assets and securities of the fund and to transfer the sale 
proceeds and the balance of moneys to the National Cancer 
Institute of Canada. 


He said: Honourable senators, it is indeed an honour and 
a privilege for me to move second reading of this bill. It is 
the first time that I have taken part in a debate in this 
chamber on a public bill, and I am delighted to be able to 
do so in connection with this one. 


Although the main purpose of the bill is to terminate the 
fund, it is, as I see it, an end brought about by the begin- 
nings of others in the field of cancer research in this 
country, with the result that it has been largely supplanted 
in its original fund raising role, especially in its initial 
years after 1935. It must be a rare moment in the history of 
this country—indeed, it is an historic moment in the histo- 
ry of cancer research in this country—that this fund 
should now be wound up by an act of Parliament. In the 
light of the history of the fund, that is most appropriate. 


How often, honourable senators, have we in this cham- 
ber had occasion to feel the presence, at the same time, of 
such distinguished Canadians as the Right Honourable 
Bora Laskin, the Chief Justice of Canada; the Right Hon- 
ourable Pierre Elliott Trudeau, Prime Minister; the Hon- 
ourable Robert L. Stanfield, Leader of Her Majesty’s Loyal 
Opposition in the other place; and the Honourable Marc 
Lalonde, Minister of National Health and Welfare. I 
assume there is no rule of this chamber that would prevent 
those last three mentioned honourable gentlemen in par- 
ticular from making their presence felt here today, albeit 
by mention in a bill which has come to us from the other 
place. They are, of course, acting in their personal capaci- 
ties as trustees of this fund. 


Honourable senators, Parliament has been asked by a 
number of truly great Canadians who are presently the 
trustees of the fund—namely, the four honourable gentle- 
men just mentioned, and Dr. W. A. MacLean, Chairman of 
the Canadian Medical Association Committee on Cancer; 
the late Dr. J. J. Lussier, a representative of the French 
Canadian Medical College; and J. W. Westaway, Esquire, 
Chairman of the Committee on Medical Scholarships of 
the Canadian Life Insurance Association—to enact appro- 
priate legislation for the purpose of winding up the King 
George V Silver Jubilee Cancer Fund for Canada. 


Bill C-76 would authorize the trustees to sell, under the 
supervision of the Deputy Minister of Finance, as honorary 
treasurer of the fund, the remaining assets of the fund, and 
payment of all such assets to the National Cancer Institute 
of Canada. There is a provision for termination of the trust 
after those assets have been paid over to the National 
Cancer Institute of Canada, and a provision that releases 
and discharges the trustees from their obligation under the 
trust deed. 


@ (2050) 


I must say, I find it most appropriate that there be a 
preamble to Bill C-76 which briefly outlines the history of 
the fund. You will note from the preamble that His late 
Majesty King George V consented to the inauguration of 


the fund to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his accession to the throne. It is said that his consent was 
in response to a request from His Excellency the then 
Governor General of Canada, Lord Bessborough. In actual 
fact, the fund was the inspiration of the Countess of 
Bessborough, the wife of the Governor General, although 
no doubt the Governor General made the official request 
to King George V. 

Honourable senators, there is already on record in House 
of Commons Debates some interesting facts relating to this 
fund, and I refer to page 9484, November 26, 1975. 


This fund had auspicious beginnings after 1934 when a 
public campaign for funds was launched. By December 31, 
1938, $463,533.22 had been contributed to the fund. Over the 
years since that date, grants have been made for the pur- 
pose of stimulating cancer research in this country. There 
were annual grants of $14,000 to the Canadian Medical 
Association for the purposes of the trust. 


After 1940, because of wartime circumstances, it was 
agreed between the trustees and the association that one- 
half of the annual grant would be paid by the association 
to the Canadian Society for the Control of Cancer, the 
name of which was changed in 1946 to that of the Canadian 
Cancer Society. 


In 1946 the National Cancer Institute of Canada was 
incorporated as the coordinating agency in connection 
with cancer research, being representative of universities, 
agencies and organizations which are concerned with 
cancer research. 


At their fifth meeting in February 1947, the trustees 
decided to make available to the newly formed National 
Cancer Institute financial assistance in the amount of 
$450,000 in three annual instalments of $150,000 each. Apart 
from the $450,000, it was intended that the national needs 
of the institute would thereafter be met through moneys 
raised by the Canadian Cancer Society. 


It is a matter of record that after 1937, The King George 
V Silver Jubilee Cancer Fund for Canada was largely 
supplanted in its fund-gathering role by the Canadian 
Cancer Society. The Chief Justice of Canada at the time, 
the late Sir Lyman Duff, as. chairman of the trustees, was 
of the view that his position as Chief Justice of Canada 
made it impossible for him to continue to be associated 
with the fund if it continued to be associated with the 
collection of additional moneys. 


There were one or two small bequests to the fund after 
1937, and in 1951 our present Queen, the then Princess 
Elizabeth, donated the sum of $7,000 to the fund. Apart 
from those amounts received, the main activity of the fund 
over the years since 1937 has been to make contributions to 
the National Cancer Institute of Canada. 


Clause 10 of the trust deed reads as follows: 


Until such time as the Trustees are satisfied that the 
mortality from cancer in Canada has been sufficiently 
reduced they shall always keep in their hands some 
residue of the trust moneys, so that the Fund may be 
kept alive and the work of the Trustees continued. If 
at any time the Trustees are satisfied that the mortal- 
ity from cancer in Canada has_ been sufficiently 
reduced, the residue of the Trust Fund then in their 
hands shall be transferred by them to some other 
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charitable trust, the purposes of which are as nearly 
similar as may be to the purposes of the trust hereby 
created. 


Because of that clause, the late W. L. Mackenzie King, 
when Prime Minister of Canada, is reported as believing, 
in the immediate postwar years, that the fund should be 
kept in being in case of some special need arising and 
should not be wound up. Following the seventh meeting of 
the trustees in 1949, no meeting was held until March 13, 
1964. In the intervening years, or at least until 1960, very 
little happened in respect of the fund. 


By December 31, 1958, the fund had on deposit a balance 
of $92,540.57, and some concern was being expressed by the 
honorary officials that the trustees had not met since 1949. 
In 1960, the then Deputy Minister of Finance, as honorary 
treasurer of the Board of Trustees, expressed the view that 
he “would like to see the Fund wound up,” but considered 
this inappropriate because of clause 10 of the trust deed 
which I have just read. 


In respect of this, and clause 10 of the trust deed, the 
then Deputy Attorney General, as honorary solicitor to the 
Board of Trustees, in September 1960, expressed the fol- 
lowing view: 

It is within the powers of the Trustees to make the 
decision as to whether cancer mortality has been suf- 
ficiently reduced but their decision must, in my view, 
be on that question in order to conform with the Trust 
Deed. Clause 10 does not, for example, contemplate a 
power to wind-up the Fund on the ground that other 
competent agencies are active in this field. The word 
“sufficiently” is somewhat vague but would, I believe, 
relate to the need for assistance viewed in the light of 
the size of the cancer mortality rate. 


The then Deputy Minister of Justice went on to Say: 


It is always possible to consider the enactment of 
appropriate legislation for the wind-up of the Fund. 


I am told that the book value of the assets of the fund at 
this time stands at approximately $62,000. It is to be noted 
that the bill requires the honorary treasurer, the Deputy 
Minister of Finance, to submit a report on the sale of the 
securities and assets of the fund to the trustees, and 
requires the Prime Minister to cause that report to be laid 
before Parliament within 15 days after the receipt thereof 
by the trustees or, if Parliament is not then sitting, on any 
of the first 15 days next thereafter that Parliament is 
sitting. Therefore, honourable senators, full particulars of 
the remaining assets of the trust and their disposition to 
the National Cancer Institute of Canada will] be made 
available to us in this chamber as well as to the members 
of the other place. 


It is obvious that the purchasing power of the fund in 
terms of aiding the cause of cancer research in this country 
has been significantly reduced over the years. It is a fact 
that in the decade from 1964 to 1974, there has been a need 
for the fund to liquidate capital assets from time to time in 
order to make its annual payment of $10,000 to the Nation- 
al Cancer Institute. Therefore, when the trustees met in 
March of this year it was their unanimous view that the 
time had come to wind up the fund, and pay over the assets 
to the National Cancer Institute of Canada. Accordingly, 


[Senator Cottreau] 


the request was made to Parliament to enact the necessary 
legislation to enable the trustees to do so. 


@ (2100) 


Honourable senators, I feel my remarks have been rather 
lengthy, but I thought it would be of some interest to you 
if I outlined some further historical particulars of the fund. 
A lot of good work has been done through the fund over 
the years, not just by the notable Canadians who are its 
trustees, but also by many other Canadians engaged in the 
field of cancer research in this country. Lady Bessbor- 
ough’s inspiration and her fond hope that mortality from 
cancer in this country and throughout the world would one 
day be sufficiently reduced has not yet been achieved in 
this year of Our Lord, 1975. One day, honourable senators, 
it will be. 


This concludes my remarks on second reading of Bill 
C-76. Personally, I do not see a necessity of referring this 
bill to committee. However, if it is the wish of the house, 
and if the bill receives second reading, I shall be ready to 
move that it be placed in the hands of a committee for 
further study. 


Hon. Paul Yuzyk: Honourable senators, I should like to 
commend Senator Cottreau for his clear explanation of 
this piece of legislation and the operation of the The King 
George V Silver Jubilee Cancer Fund. 


Bill C-76, entitled “The King George V Cancer Fund 
Winding Up Act,” was passed unanimously in the other 
chamber after a 20-minute debate in committee of the 
whole house. All parties endorsed the principle of the bill 
and the bill itself, which I feel sure will be the attitude in 
this chamber. 


This is not a controversial measure. The King George V 
Silver Jubilee Cancer Fund was launched in 1934 during 
the depression years to raise funds on a national scale to 
promote cancer research, most of the money, about $500,- 
000, going to the Canadian Medical Association. It was at 
that time a successful effort, contributing substantially to 
progress in research and in combatting this killing disease. 


However, there arose internal and legal complications 
that made the fund inoperative and inactive. The establish- 
ment of the Canadian Cancer Society as a public charitable 
organization, which from 1946 financed the National 
Cancer Institute of Canada, concerned with cancer 
research, proved to be a much better arrangement to 
expand work in this vital field. Consequently, it was decid- 
ed—and I consider wisely—to wind up the original fund 
and transfer the residue of, I believe, $62,000 to the Nation- 
al Cancer Institute. As has already been explained, this 
required the approval of Parliament by means of the bill 
now before us. 


The King George V Silver Jubilee Cancer Fund has 
indeed performed a most useful service, which I am sure is 
greatly appreciated by all Canadians. It is recognized as 
the pioneer and the precursor of the larger and more 
successful activities which are apparent today. We pay 
tribute, therefore, to the Countess of Bessborough, the wife 
of the distinguished Governor General at that time, Sir 
Lyman Duff, Chief Justice of Canada and first chairman 
of the trustees, and to all the trustees and supporters of the 
fund. A tribute also goes to the medical officers and 
researchers who promoted the necessary research and edu- 
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cation, as well as to the Canadians who volunteered their 
services and gave financial support to this worthy cause. 


This debate also affords an opportunity for this chamber 
to express gratitude to the members of the Canadian 
Cancer Society and the National Cancer Institute of 
Canada, as well as to all men and women across Canada 
who have volunteered their services and work in the strug- 
gle to bring under control, and eventually to eradicate, this 
disease that has caused untold sickness, misery and death 
to so many Canadians and sorrow to many families and 
close friends. 


Honourable senators, this bill deserves speedy passage. 
It has the wholehearted support of the Opposition. I see no 
need to refer the bill to committee. 


Senator Buckwold: Honourable senators, may I ask the 
honourable sponsor a question? In what form of security 
are the assets held at the present time? 


Senator Cottreau: I am told the securities are in the 
form of investments and cash on hand. 


Senator Buckwold: The reason for my question is that I 
should like to know, because of the depressed prices of 
securities, such as bonds and stocks—if that is what the 
fund is invested in—whether the net proceeds may be 
much less than they possibly could be at some later time. I 
am wondering whether any consideration has been given 
to transferring the investments to the National Cancer 
Institute, if that would in due course provide more funds. I 
pass this on as something that might be considered, 
although it may be too late. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Cottreau moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE SENATE 


TELEVISION AND RADIO COVERAGE OF HOUSE AND 
COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, November 5, the 
debate on the inquiry of Senator Greene calling the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the desirability of permitting com- 
plete television and radio coverage of the proceedings of 
the Senate and of the public proceedings of all Senate 
committees. 


Hon. David A. Croll: Honourable senators, on November 
5 Senator Greene rose pursuant to notice that he would 
call the attention of the Senate to this matter. I support his 
purpose and the substance of his remarks. He said he 
wanted the Senate to have greater exposure so as to 
impress its relevance upon the Canadian people. I am 
reminded of the TV advertisement of the Ford Motor 
Company: “The closer you look, the better we look.” I am 
hoping that that will be the net result. 


@ (2110) 
Senator Asselin: Not necessarily. 


Senator Grosart: Not tonight. 


Senator Croll: You are quite right. 


In his interesting speech, Senator Greene said that if the 
public saw more of us they would have a greater apprecia- 
tion of our talents and capacity, and of the quality of our 
contribution to the political life of the country. 


In May 1972 the House of Commons adopted the follow- 
ing resolution: 


That the question of radio and television broadcast- 
ing of the proceedings of the House and its commit- 
tees, including the legal, procedural and technical 
aspects thereof, and the evidence collected by the com- 
mittee during the past session in relation to these 
matters, be referred to the Standing Committee on 
Procedure and Organization. 


I have had copies of the report of that committee distribut- 
ed. It is one of the better reports that have been written on 
this subject. You will note that it was presented in 1972. 
Nothing quite as good has come out of the House of Com- 
mons or the Senate. As a matter of fact, this report is 
considered a textbook by people who are concerned with 
this matter. 


Honourable senators, let me indicate what is contained 
in the report. The committee starts out by dealing with the 
pros and cons. They give reasoned arguments, going 
through the subject most thoroughly for some 15 or more 
paragraphs. They detail all the arguments that could poss- 
ibly be thought of, and then they go into something that 
we know very little about, namely, the broadcasting of 
parliamentary proceedings in other jurisdictions—what is 
happening in the United States, New Zealand, Britain, 
Australia, Austria, West Germany, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland and Holland, and also in Saskatchewan, 
Nova Scotia and Alberta. 


You will be surprised to know that in the British Parlia- 
ment, the House of Lords voted in favour of broadcasting, 
and the House of Commons voted against it. So, they are 
thinking about it. 

In this report you will read of the experiences that these 
other jurisdictions have had. It is vital for us to under- 
stand what the problems are. The technical aspects in 
themselves are a great concern. 

One paragraph discusses whether the televising should 
be done in colour, or in black and white. It is pointed out 
that colour television demands bright lights which gener- 
ate a great amount of heat. The facilities for it are very 
expensive. 


Senator Langlois: Red and blue would be better. 
Senator Asselin: We would prefer blue. 


Senator Croll: Of course, the big question is who is going 
to control it. Will it be controlled by the Speaker? Will it be 
controlled by the house? Will it be controlled by a commit- 
tee of the house, or a committee of the Senate? These are 
all matters that need to be studied and considered. 


Senator Rowe: Would the honourable senator permit a 
question? I am not sure what he means by “control.” 
Would he elaborate a little on that? 


Senator Croll: Yes, when I speak of “control” I am 
talking about— 
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Senator Choquette: “Control,” in the event that we 
accept it. It has been a flop so far. We tried it once in 
relation to the committee proceedings on the marihuana 
legislation, and it was a flop. 


Senator Langlois: Too much smoke. 


Senator Croll: The matter of “control” embraces who 
will be responsible for the organization; who will be 
responsible for what is broadcast. 


Senator Choquette: If and when. 


Senator Croll: The question raised in the report, if you 
decide to proceed with it, is as to who will be responsible— 
will it be the television people who can pick up whatever 
they like and send it out, or will someone be appointed by 
the Senate to decide what should, or what should not, be 
broadcast? 


Senator Molson: A good question. 


Senator Croll: Or will bits and pieces be chosen, which 
may result in a distortion of the whole aspect of the 
proceedings? But that is a matter for discussion. 


Senator Choquette: Who will jump in front of the 
cameras? 


Senator Asselin: Do you mean that a committee of the 
house or a committee of the Senate might control the 
television broadcasting? 


Senator Croll: What I very clearly said was that perhaps 
the first method would be direct control by the Speaker. 
The second method would be control by a committee 
specifically nominated for the purpose. This is what the 
House of Commons committee suggested. 


Senator Grosart: To keep the cameras off the empty 
seats. 


Senator Walker: It would be a great show tonight. 


Senator Barrow: May I ask the honourable senator 
whether he considers “broadcasting” to cover both radio 
and television? 


Senator Croll: I said radio and television. These matters 
are discussed in the report. 


Then the aspects of law and privilege are dealt with. A 
member is protected by absolute privilege in respect of 


anything he says in Parliament, and you would have 
thought that this protection would be extended to any- 
thing said in Parliament and simultaneously broadcast by 
radio or television. But that is not quite so. They had to 
pass special acts in Australia and Saskatchewan to cover 
broadcasting. The Law Clerk of the Senate questions 
whether privilege extends fully in broadcasting speeches 
made in the House of Commons or in the Senate. The 
question has already been studied in England and is still 
under consideration there. 


Honourable senators, this is a very good report. It can be 
used for reference purposes and it will enable you to 
answer questions asked about the subject by constituents 
and other interested people. It was not my intention to go 
into the details of the report but to point out that it 
suggests that the House of Commons not proceed without 
consulting the Senate, and that it invite the Senate to 
cooperate with them in a joint undertaking in whatever 
they decide to do. 


@ (2120) 


With that in mind I spoke to Senator Greene, suggesting 
that it is premature to proceed at this time. Moreover, 
there was a recent outline for the House of Commons 
reform presented by the Leader of the Government in the 
House of Commons in which he pointed out that in 1947 
the government announced in the Speech from the Throne 
that the House of Commons would investigate the possibil- 
ity of having permanent radio and television broadcasting 
of its proceedings. Well, I asked them over there what they 
intend to do now, and they Say that they are not ready to 
go ahead with anything at the present time. 


As I said, in the circumstances I spoke with Senator 
Greene and he agrees that for the time being the matter 
ought to be dropped. Unless someone else wishes to speak 
on it, the matter ought to be dropped for now. We can come 
back to it some time in the future when the House of 
Commons is ready to proceed. I have no idea when that 
might be, but that is what I suggest we do now. 


On motion of Senator Asselin, debate adjourned. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of the Postmaster General respecting Olym- 
pic coins for the period ended September 30, 1975, 
pursuant to sections 13(2) and 13(3) of the Olympic 
(1976) Act, Chapter 31, Statutes of Canada, 1973-74. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF THE 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(a), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting today, Wednesday, December 3, and 
that rule 76(4) be suspended in relation thereto. 


Motion agreed to. 


KING JUAN CARLOS I OF SPAIN 
ATTENDANCE OF SENATOR PERRAULT AT CORONATION 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I should like to 
welcome the Leader of the Government back to the house, 
and in doing so I would ask him whether he had a good trip 
to Spain. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I appreciate 
very much the interest and concern in my visit to Spain 
demonstrated by the Leader of the Opposition. I have just 
returned from a most interesting and enjoyable brief offi- 
cial visit to Spain on the occasion of the coronation of King 
Juan Carlos I. It was a great pleasure for me to extend to 
His Majesty, to Her Majesty the Queen, and to members of 
the Spanish government, the very best wishes from all 
members of this chamber, all parties represented here— 


Senator Flynn: And the government, of course. 


Senator Perrault: —and, of course, the government—as 
Spain enters an interesting, important and perhaps even 
critical new phase in its history. 

Regardless of events that may have occurred in the past 
in that country, it seems to me that this is a time for 
constructive initiatives on both sides. It appears to me that 
there may be countless new opportunities with the new 
government about to assume responsibility for the affairs 
of that nation. For example, an important trade show of 
Canadian consumer goods is now under way in a number 
of Spanish department stores. I am glad to report to the 


house that it is an outstanding success. I was gratified to 
be able to visit that fair and to witness literally line-ups of 
Spanish citizens purchasing Canadian goods of all kinds, 
ranging from Pacific Coast canned salmon to lobster and 
crab packed at the other end of our nation— 


Senator Flynn: That was at the bottom of the list, I 
suppose. 


Senator Perrault: There were many other canned goods, 
housewares, including barbecue sets manufactured in 
Canada, as well as coats, shoes, and garments of all 
descriptions. I would like to mention as well that at the 
trade display the Spaniards appeared to be purchasing 
significant quantities of Canadian wine. 


@ (1410) 
Senator Flynn: Oh, la, la. I can hardly believe that. 


Senator Perrault: I assure the house that I saw this with 
my own eyes. The test, of course, will be if they— 


Senator Walker: Survive. 


Senator Perrault: —purchase additional quantities in 
the months to come. 


Senator Flynn: Did you try it yourself? 


Senator Perrault: At least we have encouraged them to 
taste test our improving Canadian wines, and that is quite 
important. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps they will be sending it back to 
us. 


Senator Perrault: I was informed by Spanish govern- 
ment officials that they would like to expand their trade 
with Canada in several directions. I understand that Spain 
will purchase some $180 million worth of Canadian goods 
this year—a significant increase over last year. As well as 
consumer goods, they seem to be interested in basic prod- 
ucts such as pulp and paper and cellulose goods. In addi- 
tion to Canadian technical know-how, I am encouraged 
that there appears to be a substantial opportunity for 
Canadian-Spanish trade in many goods and services—and, 
of course, trade must be a “two-way street.” 


I believe, as I said earlier, that there are many opportuni- 
ties at this important point in the history of the Spanish 
nation for new and constructive initiatives on the part of 
Canada and other nations. 


FEEDS ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—COMMONS AMENDMENTS—QUESTION AND 
ANSWER 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, as one method of 
welcoming the government leader back to the Senate, I 
should like to pose a question and ask him to take it as 
notice for his consideration and that of the government. As 
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the leader knows, the Commons amended Bill S-10' as it 
was passed by the Senate, and I wish now to refer to only 
one of those amendments. 


The new section 10(1.1), as passed by the Senate, reads 
as follows: 


Every corporation that contravenes any provision of 
this Act or the Regulations is guilty of an indictable 
offence. 

As I understand it, if that provision became law, a judge 
finding a corporation guilty of an indictable offence would 
be able to set the fine at his discretion; in other 
words, the amount of the fine would be at the discretion of 
the court. 


The thinking of the Standing Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and, I take it, of the Senate itself, was that if a 
large company made a profit of, say, $1 million from some 
wrongdoing, that to impose a maximum fine of $2,000 
would be somewhat ridiculous. It was felt that the judge 
should have authority to set a fine commensurate with the 
misdemeanour. 


When the bill came back from the House of Commons, 
this particular clause was deleted and the bill was amend- 
ed to read: 


10.(1) Every person— 


Which is defined to mean both individuals and corpora- 
tions, so that it could also read “every corporation”. Thus, 
every corporation that contravenes any provision of this 
act or the regulations is guilty of an offence and is liable 
on conviction upon indictment to a fine not exceeding 
$2,000. 

I suggest that that is a bad amendment by the Commons, 
and I would like the Leader of the Government to consider 
its ramifications and see whether something can be done 
about it. 


Senator Flynn: Is this a question of privilege? 


Senator Argue: I would like to conclude, if I may. I am 
trying to lay the groundwork for something which the 
Leader of the Government, as a representative of the 
government, may want to consider. 


Senator Flynn: You are trying hard. 


Senator Argue: The Commons, by this suggested amend- 
ment, removed corporations from section 647 of the Crimi- 
nal Code, which reads, in part: 


--. @ Corporation that is convicted of an offence is 
liable... 


(a) to be fined in an amount that is in the discretion of 
the court, where the offence is an indictable offence— 


I would ask the government leader if he feels that the 
stand taken by the Senate, which was that a corporation 
found guilty of a major offence should have to pay a fine 
commensurate with that offence, is the right one. If he 
agrees, I would hope that he would help expedite a change 
along these lines both here and in the other place. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, Senator Argue 
has brought to the attention of the Senate some of his 
concerns respecting Bill S-10. He has asked the house to 
consider the merits of the remarks which he has made. 


May I remind the honourable senator that he has 
adjourned the debate on the motion for concurrence in the 


{Senator Argue. ] 


Commons amendments to Bill S-10. Perhaps it would be 
more in order for him to expand on his remarks when that 
debate is resumed, and at that time invite the views of 
other honourable senators. We can then consider the 
matter in detail. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I rise on a point of 
order. I thought last night after I rose on the question of 
privilege raised by Senator Desruisseaux that Senator 
Argue would have understood the difference between a 
question of privilege and a matter for debate at the proper 
time. Apparently he has not yet learned. 


Senator Argue: Well, I think my question was in order; 
in fact, I think it was perfectly in order. However, the 
Leader of the Government made a suggestion and I would 
like to reply to it, if I may. 


Senator Flynn: In due course. 


Senator Argue: The leader suggested that perhaps the 
best place to raise this point was during the adjourned 
debate and I just want to inform the house that I am not 
prepared to do that today. 


Senator Flynn: Then adjourn it in due course. 


Senator Argue: There is also a rule which says that a 
senator who has the floor may not be interrupted, and 
Senator Flynn interrupts more often than any other 
senator. 


Senator Flynn: On a point of order, I should also say 
that a senator who is out of order should know enough to 
resume his seat. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I understand the 
concern felt by Senator Argue about this matter, but I 
must concur with the view expressed by the Leader of the 
Opposition that there is a time and place for observations 
of the kind proposed by Senator Argue. In view of the fact 
that he moved the adjournment of the debate on Bill S-10, 
and will be given a full opportunity to express his views at 
a later time, I think at this time we should take his 
observations as notice of his intention to expand on them 
later. 


Senator Argue: You took the words out of my mouth. I 
shall do so. 


Senator Walker: That is as quick a switch as when you 
turned from NDP to Liberal. 


KING GEORGE V CANCER FUND WINDING-UP BILL 
THIRD READING 

Senator Cottreau moved the third reading of Bill C-76, 

to wind up The King George V Silver Jubilee Cancer Fund 

for Canada and to authorize the sale of the assets and 

securities of the Fund and to transfer the sale proceeds and 


the balance of moneys to the National Cancer Institute of 
Canada. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


FEEDS ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—COMMONS AMENDMENTS—ORDER STANDS 
On the Order: 
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Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Langlois, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Hayden, for concurrence in the amendments 
made by the House of Commons to the Bill S-10, 
intituled: “An Act to amend the Feeds Act’’.—(Honour- 
able Senator Argue). 


Senator Argue: Stand. 
Senator Flynn: You have already made your speech. 


Senator Argue: You told me to make it in due course and 
now you are changing your position. You are on both sides 
of the question. 


Order Stands. 
@ (1420) 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


SIXTH REPORT OF STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


The Senate proceeded to the consideration of the Sixth 
Report of the Standing Joint Committee on Regulations 
and other Statutory Instruments, which was presented 
yesterday. 


Hon. Eugene A. Forsey moved that the report be 
adopted. 


He said: Honourable senators, perhaps I should make a 
brief explanation. 

As honourable senators are aware, the committee has 
under consideration by reference from an order of the 
other place the question of the guidelines in relation to the 
production of papers and the question of the secrecy of 
government information. In connection with this investi- 
gation we have already heard a considerable number of 
witnesses and the committee felt it was desirable to have 
information, as nearly as possible first-hand information, 
on the practice in other countries where that practice 
differs substantially from the practice in this country. 


Two members of the committee, without expense to the 
committee I may add, visited Sweden in the course of the 
summer and procured a large amount of valuable informa- 
tion for us. In regard to Australia, we did our job of 
investigation there also very cheaply by means of Her 
Majesty’s mails, and we have the results of that before us 
now in the form of documents kindly provided by the 
Australian government. In regard to the United States, it 
was felt desirable that members of the committee should 
go down to Washington for a couple of days to investigate 
the situation first-hand. 

It is also hoped there to meet Mr. Ralph Nader and get 
information from him on how he feels their system is 
working down there. I should say in parenthesis that there 
is no intention of inviting Mr. Nader to offer any com- 
ments on the way we do things here, but simply to get 
information from him on the way they do things down 
there. 

I believe the proposal is that nine members of the com- 
mittee should make the trip. I am not anxious to make it 
myself, I may add, but the committee feels that it is 
essential that both chairmen should go. So I shall be an 
unwilling, a reluctant traveller next week. 
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The proposal is that we should go down on Tuesday 
morning and come back Thursday evening. 


Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


THE SENATE 


TELEVISION AND RADIO COVERAGE OF HOUSE AND 
COMMITTEE PROCEEDINGS—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
inquiry of Senator Greene calling the attention of the 
Senate to the desirability of permitting complete television 
and radio coverage of the proceedings of the Senate and of 
the public proceedings of all Senate committees. 


[Translation] 


Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, I do not 
intend to give the views of the official Opposition on this 
motion, since we never met to consider thoroughly its 
merits. However, last night I heard my good friend Senator 
Croll state his opinion on the matter. I told myself that it 
belonged to Senator Croll to make such an intervention 
owing to the fact he dislikes the lack of communication 
from time to time with the written and spoken press. 


Incidentally and seriously, we know that Senator Croll 
does not need to have the Senate proceedings televised to 
appear as a very popular senator with the media, because 
we know that he always has a broad smile and that he is 
outspoken. We can say, I think, that he is the star of the 
Senate with the written press and on television when the 
time comes to make his point; if he does not succeed in the 
Senate, he does it through the media. 


Now I was not surprised when I heard Senator Croll 
explaining the advantages of televising Senate proceed- 
ings. I was nonetheless comforted to hear him say at the 
end that he had advised Senator Greene the motion was a 
little premature and ought to be dropped. It is certainly 
possible that Senator Croll had already foreseen that he 
would not obtain the unanimous consent of senators for 
the adoption of that motion. Nevertheless, I think a very 
serious problem has been facing Parliament for many 
years. I remember that during the twelve years I was in 
the House of Commons, the subject kept coming up every 
session, namely: what would be the advantages or disad- 
vantages of direct radio or television coverage of parlia- 
mentary proceedings? 

Last night, Senator Croll referred to a House of Com- 
mons study on the subject. Of course, the study is not new; 
a similar one had been done in 1947. When I was in the 
House, an unofficial committee also considered the matter, 
but the various parties represented in the House never did 
achieve consensus. 


Not that we were against the idea in principle that 
parliamentary proceedings should be televised and directly 
reported, but we never could find a formula which could be 
acceptable both to the people responsible for this television 
or radio-broadcasting and to members of Parliament. 


Of course, the problem was more acute. It was empha- 
sized when the time came to decide whether we should 
accept this means of communication with the public, espe- 
cially in connection with the people who are sitting in the 
other place, because they are elected. A single speech made 
in the House of Commons by an honourable member, and 
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aired as heard by the broadcasters, that is to say, in part 
only, could mean, after a few minutes, an end to the 
career of a member sitting in the other place. There are 
other shortcomings with which I could deal at length and 
which demonstrate that, from a practical point of view, 
broadcasting is impossible. 

@ (1430) 

Is this possible here in the Senate? I will give you my 
own point of view, since I feel that the best way to get the 
Senate abolished is to permit television and radio coverage 
of our proceedings. 


Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Asselin: I think that Senator Croll, when he 
told us last night that this debate was premature, had 
certainly anticipated the people’s reaction if we were to let 
the proceedings of the Senate be covered by television. It is 
not that our proceedings lack seriousness; that is not the 
point. The point is that Canadians, in general, do not 
understand the role of the Senate. They do not understand 
the importance of our proceedings. Have not the Leader of 
the Government and the Leader of the official Opposition 
drawn many times the attention of the press on the impor- 
tant work done during our sittings? What I say is fully 
justified since, at the end of every session, the Leader of 
the Government in the Senate has to hold a press confer- 
ence to acquaint the journalists and the Canadian people 
generally with what the Senate did during the session. I 
say that at the present time the Canadian people do not 
understand, or do not want to understand, the important 
and efficient role of our institution in our parliamentary 
system. 


To my mind, the time has come—and several senators 
have been repeating it for many a year—the time has come 
to set up a committee of the Senate to give it a new 
vocation, not that its present role is not useful. Naturally, 
there has been some emancipation throughout the years. 
The Senate was set up by a Constitution now grown old 
and old-fashioned. The Senate could surely play additional 
roles which would bring it closer to the Canadian people 
who would then understand better its duties and 
responsibilities. 

If Senator Greene had that in mind when he introduced 
his motion, it might be a beginning, and give us the 
opportunity of reflecting on whether a reform of our insti- 
tution might not be timely—not a partial reform such as 
the one recently suggested but an in-depth reform through 
which the Canadian people might become more interested 
in our work. 


Yesterday Senator Croll said there should be a control 
board. I asked Senator Croll whether, in his mind, that 
control board would be composed either of members of the 
other place or of members of the Senate. I shall immediate- 
ly say, and I take as witness Senator Goldenberg, that 
when the Senate authorized the broadcasting of the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate Committee on Legal and Constitu- 
tional Affairs on the problem of drugs, if I am not mistak- 
en the chairman of the committee could not do what he 
wanted, because the press and the television were already 
authorized to broadcast our hearings. We were even 
accused of hiding certain proceedings at that time, because 
the chairman of the committee wanted to hold a meeting in 
camera to examine some problems, and the press and the 
radio and television criticized us. 


{Senator Asselin. ]} 


Moreover, if we imposed a control board, they would say 
immediately that parliamentarians are again restricting 
the freedom of the press. 

On the other hand, we cannot accept this means of 
communication of our proceedings without making a selec- 
tion. We cannot allow radio and television people to select 
themselves and broadcast any proceedings. A selection 
should be made and to do this, we should establish a joint 
committee of the Senate and of the House of Commons 
including representatives of television with whom we 
could set up the conditions for broadcasting our 
proceedings. 

As Senator Croll said, I think that this motion, although 
important in principle, is premature. Of course, the 
Canadian people have the right to know what is going on 
in Parliament. They are entitled to know entirely, not just 
partially. As I have just said, we cannot select only one 
aspect of our work and say: “This is what we are going to 
tell the Canadian people.” This would be too dangerous a 
practice for the survival of this institution. 


I believe Senator Croll—and for once I give him credit— 
was wise in saying that this motion is premature. I go 
along with this view. However, this does not mean we 
cannot set up a joint committee of the Senate and the 
House of Commons to consider this matter, because, some 
day, whether we want it or not, we shall be faced with a 
situation which we shall have to accept or clearly reject. 
Therefore, I agree with Senator Croll that the motion is too 
early but I urge the government leader to consider the 
matter of setting up a joint committee of the two houses, 
which may find a practical way to inform the Canadian 
people better about our work. 


On motion of Senator Robichaud, debate adjourned. 
[English] 
@ (1440) 


THE HONOURABLE F. ELSIE INMAN 
FELICITATIONS ON BIRTHDAY 


Senator Norrie: Honourable senators, with the consent 
of the Senate I should like to make a statement. 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Asselin: Unless you want to revert to motions, 
or something like that. 


Senator Norrie: No. 
Senator Flynn: What is going on? 


The Hon. the Speaker: The honourable senator wishes 
to make a statement. 


Senator Choquette: A statement on what? What is the 
purpose? 


Senator Norrie: If you wait a minute, I will tell you. 


Senator Choquette: You must have consent first. 


Senator Flynn: We should know what the statement is 
about. 
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Senator Norrie: It is a birthday greeting. 
Senator Flynn: Very well. 


Senator Norrie: I wish to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that our revered Senator Elsie Inman will be 
celebrating a birthday on Friday next, December 5. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Norrie: Since she will be away on official busi- 
ness for the next few days, I wish to take this opportunity 
of wishing her a happy birthday. I am sure all honourable 
senators join me in wishing Senator Inman many years of 
happiness and good health. 


Her vital interest and participation in the work of the 
Senate and in her beloved Prince Edward Island will, we 
know, claim her attention for years to come. 


So, dear senator, happy birthday, and may God always 
hold you in the hollow of his hand. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


NORTH ATLANTIC ASSEMBLY 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL SESSION, COPENHAGEN, DENMARK— 
DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. A. Hamilton McDonald rose pursuant to notice: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
Twenty-first Annual Session of the North Atlantic 
Assembly, held in Copenhagen, Denmark, from 21st to 
26th September, 1975, and in particular to the discus- 
sions and proceedings of the Session and the participa- 
tion therein of the delegation from Canada. 


He said: Honourable senators, I should like to join in the 
birthday greetings to Senator Inman. I know that all of us 
wish her a very happy birthday and hope that she will be 
with us for some time, and that we will have the benefit of 
her guidance and advice for years to come. 


Honourable senators, this inquiry standing in my name 
has been on the Order Paper for some considerable time— 
as a matter of fact, since October 23 last. I only hope that 
this long delay would have the same effect as that of a long 
delay before the drinking of good Canadian wine. 


@ (1450) 


This is, I think, the sixth time that I have had the 
opportunity to report to the Senate on meetings of the 
North Atlantic Assembly. For the period September 21 to 
26 we met in Copenhagen, Denmark, and that is the end of 
my remarks as far as the travelogue is concerned. 


This meeting was attended by a large Canadian delega- 
tion consisting of three members from the Senate and 17 
members of the House of Commons, accompanied by a 
secretariat of three. 


My remarks are going to be brief this afternoon on two 
counts. First, I am recovering from a sore throat; secondly, 
I have had five previous opportunities to discuss this 
matter, and I have noticed, as a result of the efforts that I 
have attempted to make on those previous occasions, that 
little or no—I think “no” is more accurate than “little”’— 
attention has been paid by the press to any remarks in this 
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chamber or elsewhere on Parliament Hill with respect to 
the North Atlantic Assembly. Speeches that have been 
made both here and in the other place have had too little 
effect on government policy. 


Senator Flynn: Try again. 


Senator McDonald: A new format must be found for 
obtaining the views of Canadian members of Parliament 
who had the opportunity of attending the North Atlantic 
Assembly and its committee meetings. A new format has 
been established, in fact, because on November 25—that is, 
last week—a meeting was held by the Canadian branch of 
the North Atlantic Assembly which the Minister of Nation- 
al Defence, and, I understand, others, attended, on which 
occasion a report was given to the minister. Unfortunately, 
I was unable to attend that meeting. However, I think the 
proper format is for parliamentarians to report back to the 
people of Canada and to the Government of Canada if we 
hope to have a greater input into the policies that are 
followed by our government with respect to national 
defence, and especially with respect to our contribution as 
far as NATO is concerned. 


This year, I was again a member of the military commit- 
tee, and therefore my remarks today will be almost entire- 
ly confined to the military aspects of the North Atlantic 
Assembly. That is not to say that I do not recognize the 
important part played by the other standing committees, 
namely, the political committee, the committee on econom- 
ics, the committee on science and technology, the commit- 
tee on educational and cultural affairs, and the informa- 
tion committee. I know that all of these committees make a 
major contribution to the welfare of the North Atlantic 
Assembly, and they make a contribution towards the 
target which we are all aiming at, which is the mainte- 
nance of peace in western Europe in the future. 


I think we all recognize that virtually every military 
move that is made has a political connotation. None of 
those moves can be made unless we have the wherewithal, 
namely, the money, to support them, so that the economic 
committee plays a very important role in making it possi- 
ble for the military and political committees to do their 
job. 


Science and technology are probably two of the most 
important elements in the development of new military 
equipment, and also in the sharing of science and technolo- 
gy between friends, not only in the military domain but in 
the total field of research and development. Of course, 
educational and cultural affairs and information are equal- 
ly important in that, if we are going to have the support 
that is necessary from the general populace of those coun- 
tries that are members of the North Atlantic Assembly, 
they must be informed and educated with respect to what 
NATO has been able to accomplish on behalf of the West- 
ern World, and what it hopes to accomplish in the years to 
come. 


I repeat that I do not wish to downgrade any of the 
committees, but it is difficult, in the time at my disposal, to 
deal with all of them. To be honest and frank with you, I 
am not qualified to deal with committees that I have not 
had the opportunity of spending time with during their 
discussions. 
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In the past we have had, as a rule, at the North Atlantic 
assembly meetings in the fall of the year, three members of 
this chamber in attendance. It had been my hope that in 
the future we would be able to take five members of the 
Senate to the fall meetings of the North Atlantic Assembly. 


Senator Flynn: Right! 


Senator McDonald: That would provide us with enough 
representation to enable us to have one senator on each 
standing committee. I think this would have been worth- 
while, and in the best interest of this chamber as well as in 
the best interest of Canadians generally. 


My efforts in this regard, I understand, have been tor- 
pedoed, in that very recently a committee under the chair- 
manship of the Speakers of this chamber and the other 
place was set up to look into the number of Canadian 
delegates taking part in different parliamentary organiza- 
tions travelling abroad. I note from the report of this 
committee that a recommendation has been made to the 
effect that each association be asked to agree that the 
maximum size of the delegation to an annual conference be 
determined on the basis of the number of votes it is 
allowed, plus officers or rapporteurs elected by their col- 
leagues at international meetings, plus staff support. 
Supernumerary members of delegations should not be 
considered. 


This, to me, means that we will not be able to send five 
delegates to the North Atlantic Assembly in the future, 
since the Canadian delegation is entitled to 12 votes. If the 
total Canadian delegation is confined to 12 and, in addi- 
tion, those who have been elected by their peers as rappor- 
teurs, then I am quite certain the Senate is not going to get 
five out of the 12. 


I am sorry to have to report this to you. I am also sorry to 
have to report that there were no senators on the steering 
committee that was set up, and which brought in these 
recommendations. The steering committee was made up of 
Mr. Fairweather, Mr. Langlois, Mr. O’Connell and Mr. 
Trudel, all members of the other place. It seems to me that 
when decisions are made with respect to delegations, com- 
posed of members of both houses, to international meet- 
ings, and when decisions are made with respect to the 
provision of financing for those delegations by this cham- 
ber and by the other place, the Senate ought to be repre- 
sented. I am not saying that we would have changed 
anything, but I do believe that we ought to have had 
representation on that steering committee. I regret very 
much that we were not able, because we were not repre- 
sented, to put forward some of the ideas we have discussed 
previously in this chamber. 


Senator Deschatelets: Is that the first year that the 
steering committee has had no Senate representation? How 
about previous years? 


Senator McDonald: As far as I know, this is a new 
venture. The committee that was set up under the chair- 
manship of the two Speakers is a new one. This is not 
something that has been carried forward from activities of 
the past. It is an activity which was embarked upon this 
year, to my knowledge, for the first time, and it is the first 
time a decision has been made that the number of Canadi- 
an delegates is to be held down to the number of votes that 
the Canadian delegation is entitled to in the meetings 


(Senator McDonald.] 


abroad. This applies not only to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization but also to the Interparliamentary Union and 
to the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, et 
cetera. So it is anew endeavour in that respect. 


@® (1500) 


At this point I should like to refer to the first speech I 
made on this subject in the Senate. It was on November 6, 
1969, and at page 122 of Senate Hansard I quoted from 
remarks Senator Aird had made on the same subject on 
December 17, 1968, as follows: 


As Canada’s distinguished former Prime Minister, 
Lester Pearson, pointed out during his current series 
of Reith Lectures over the BBC, the strength of 
NATO’s conventional forces would not be sufficient to 
resist for long an attack by the much more numerous 
conventional forces of the Warsaw Pact nations. 


And here Senator Aird quoted Mr. Pearson’s words, as 
follows: 


If NATO wished to defend itself against aggression 
from eastern Europe, it could not do so successfully at 
present by the use of conventional forces against the 
same kind of attack. It could only make its collective 
will prevail by the threat or the use of nuclear force, 
which would mean taking the responsibility for begin- 
ning a nuclear war and destroying both sides in the 
process. 


I went on to say after that: 


I agree entirely with that statement, with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Pearson’s last few words, that it would 
mean taking the responsibility for beginning a nuclear 
war. 


I said that I did not think that was necessarily so. I said 
that at that time because in 1968 the strategic nuclear 
strength in Europe of the American forces and of NATO 
forces was about ten times that of the Warsaw Pact coun- 
tries and the Soviet Union. That situation has changed and 
today the strategic nuclear forces in Europe are virtually 
in balance. I do not think we should talk about NATO 
nuclear forces or Warsaw Pact nuclear forces; it is more 
accurate to talk about the United States strategic nuclear 
forces and the Soviet Union strategic nuclear forces. I 
repeat that in 1968 we had a superiority of about ten to one, 
but today that has fallen to about one to one. 


I should like to refer to a report prepared by Mr. Patrick 
Wall of the United Kingdom, the general rapporteur of the 
military committee. This report was presented to the meet- 
ing in Copenhagen last September. On page 20 of Patrick 
Wall’s report he outlines the strategic nuclear weapons 
allowed under the May 26, 1972, SALT 1 Interim Agree- 
ment, and to indicate to you why I have come to the 
conclusion that we no longer have nuclear superiority in 
Europe—but we have balance—I want to put a few figures 
on the record. 


Today the United States has 1,054 intercontinental bal- 
listic missiles, and the Soviet Union has 1,618. SLBM’s are 
nuclear weapons fired from submarines, and the United 
States has 656 of these missiles on 41 nuclear submarines, 
and the Soviet Union has 740 missiles on 48 modern 
nuclear submarines, making a grand total of ICBM’s and 
SLBM’s for the United States of 1,710 compared to 2,358 for 
the Soviet Union. 
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Under the SALT agreement the number of these missiles 
to be fired from nuclear submarines will be allowed to 
grow to the point where the United States will increase to 
44 submarines with 710 nuclear weapons from 41 subma- 
rines with 656 weapons. The Soviet Union will be allowed 
to expand its fleet from 48 modern nuclear submarines to 
62 with 950 nuclear weapons. One might say that this is 
beyond a balance of one to one in that the Soviet Union 
have a greater number than the United States, but from 
the information we have we are led to believe that the 
imbalance in numbers will be offset by the striking power 
and accuracy of the more sophisticated American system. 
Don’t ask me to prove that, but this is the evidence that we 
have been given by people who, I presume, are in a position 
to know what they are talking about. 


So, honourable senators, we can no longer rely on a 
strategic nuclear force for our defence in Europe. We can 
no longer say, “Well, our nuclear weapon is so much supe- 
rior to yours that you dare not start a conventional war.” 
We have to build a conventional force which is equivalent 
to that of the Soviet Union and her satellites, and if we do 
not, then in my view and in the view of virtually everyone 
I speak to who is knowledgeable in military matters we are 
inviting trouble—we are inviting war. 


Again I want to refer to Mr. Wall’s report and look for a 
moment at the relative positions of the Warsaw Pact 
nations and NATO as far as conventional men and ma- 
terials are concerned. In Central Europe today there are 
about 620,000 NATO armed forces personnel. They are 
faced by about 910,000 Warsaw Pact troops, 610,000 of them 
being from the Soviet Union and the rest from satellite 
countries. 


@ (1510) 


What equipment do they have at their disposal? Some 
people argue, for instance, that the tank is an obsolete 
weapon, that perhaps it has no place in the armaments of a 
modern conventional war machine. Well, the figures on the 
number of tanks under the command of the Warsaw Pact 
nations certainly do not indicate that they believe that the 
tank is an obsolete weapon. The Warsaw Pact nations in 
Central Europe have 20,000 tanks at their disposal, 12,400 
of which are manned by Russians. They are opposed by 
only 7,000 tanks. Indeed, there is some argument in Canada 
as to whether our troops in Europe need tanks at all. 

In view of the fact that we are outnumbered now three 
to one, I ask you whether or not it is logical to supply our 
men with modern tanks. So long as the potential enemy 
has tanks, we must have tanks in our forces if we are to 
defend ourselves against them. The fact that the Soviet 
Union and her allies have almost three tanks to every one 
we have does not mean, however, that we are actually 
outfought by three to one. I believe that the Yom Kippur 
war proved that point. It proved that the old Centurion 
tank, with which our Canadian forces in Europe are 
equipped and which the Israelis refitted with broader 
tracks, a night capability, a new engine and a new power 
train, was able to outfight the biggest tank that the Soviet 
Union has today. But in all probability a refitted Centu- 
rion is not as good a tank as the Leopard, the M60, the 
CB30, the French tank or many others. So I do not want 
anyone to think that we should throw up our arms in 
horror because our tanks over there are outnumbered three 


to one. Nevertheless, the Canadian tanks ought to be 
replaced, and the sooner the better. 


Again, in the same area of Central Europe the NATO 
forces have 165 light bombers. The Soviet Union and her 
allies have 250, of which 200 are manned by the U.S.S.R. 
Fighter ground attack aircraft: we have 1,250; the Soviet 
Union and her allies have 1,500, of which 1,100 are manned 
by Russians. Interceptors: we have 350; they have 2,100, of 
which 1,100 are manned by Soviet personnel. Reconnais- 
sance aircraft: we have 275; the Warsaw Pact nations have 
900, of which 350 are manned by Russians. 


One can see, therefore, that not only have the Soviet 
Union and her allies grown to the point where they have at 
least equal power in terms of strategic nuclear weapons, 
but they have attained a vast superiority in terms of 
conventional weapons. It is my view that we in Canada 
must continue to play our part in supplying both manpow- 
er and modern equipment for the defence of freedom of the 
Western World. 


Honourable senators, a year ago, on December 4, 1974, I 
made certain comments which are found at page 345 of 
Hansard for that date. I was talking about our troops in 
Europe and the fact that some of us had had the opportu- 
nity of visiting with our troops in Lahr and at the air wing 
at Baden. Let me read in part what I said: 


Many Canadians are of the opinion that our troops 
are not sufficiently well equipped. In some respects, 
that is true, but in others it is not. Let us look at the 
Royal 22nd Regiment, the infantry battalion. 


I will not repeat what I said a year ago. It is on record. 
But I think that by and large the same troops we had in 
Europe a year ago are there today. They have virtually the 
same equipment. Let me give you a quick rundown of it. 
The Royal 22nd Regiment are badly in need of rubber-tired 
vehicles, including everything from a jeep to a two-and-a- 
half tonner. Their vehicles ought to be replaced, and the 
sooner the better. The Royal Canadian Horse Artillery 
have excellent equipment. The Royal Canadian Dragoons, 
which is the armoured regiment, needs to have its tanks 
replaced. j 


A year ago I was of the opinion that perhaps the best 
thing we could do would be to refit our Centurion tanks in 
a manner similar to how the Israelis refitted theirs. That 
would have given us a pretty good capability into the 
mid-1980s. However, I have changed my mind during the 
last year. Rather than doing that, I think we ought to come 
to some arrangement with Germany so that Canadian 
troops, whether it be the Royal Canadian Dragoons or 
whoever replaces them as the armoured regiment, can use 
the Leopard tanks. Most of the troops in Europe today, 
apart from the Americans and the British, use the Leopard 
tank. There is little doubt that the Leopard tank is prob- 
ably the best in the world. As a matter of fact, the great 
industrial nation to the south of us is at this moment 
wondering whether it should proceed with the design of a 
new tank or whether it would be further ahead to purchase 
the Leopard. 


It is my hope that the Canadian Armed Forces in Europe 
can have their tank equipment replaced. If it is replaced, I 
hope it will be replaced by the Leopard. Moreover, I hope 
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we are able to purchase some Leopards which can be used 
for training purposes here in Canada. 


The Canadian air group are flying the F-104, and a year 
ago the personnel flying that aircraft told me and others 
that they were happy with it. They admitted that it was 
coming to the end of its days, but they thought it would see 
them through several more years. Nevertheless, we are 
facing a horrendous expenditure when that aircraft is 
replaced by probably the F-16 or similar aircraft in the not 
too distant future. This is not nearly as pressing a problem, 
in my view, as the problem with respect to the tanks. 


I am happy to have read, as all of us have, the announce- 
ment made in the last few days with respect to the 
re-equipping of our naval air arm with a new long-range 
patrol aircraft. There is no doubt that one of the major 
responsibilities of Canada is the defence of the sea lanes in 
the northern and western Atlantic. That was one of our 
major responsibilities in the last world conflict. It is a 
responsibility which we have not only in wartime but in 
peacetime as well. It is our responsibility not only as a 
member of NATO but as part of our own home defence. 
Our home defence is not only a military defence but is the 
need to protect our fishing and mineral and other develop- 
ments that we hope will come in the offshores of this 
country. 


Some people have complained that the purchase of the 
new long-range patrol aircraft, the Lockheed P-3 Orion, is 
a mistake. As a matter of fact, Charles Lynch has called it 
the “million dollar baby” and the “old crate.” The only 
thing old about that article is the person who wrote it. 
Certainly the Orion is really a military version of the old 
Lockheed Electra, but the P-3 Orion is nonetheless recog- 
nized as probably the best long-range patrol aircraft in the 
world today. It is recognized as such and probably will 
continue to be so for the next 20 years. Some old crate! The 
price of each aircraft, fully equipped with ground support, 
will be $53 million. 


@ (1520) 


There is only one airplane in the world today that would 
cost more, and that is the new P-1 bomber to be built by 
the United States. It is an excellent aircraft. In my view, 
the ministry and the government deserve credit, and our 
congratulations and thanks, for having finally come to the 
conclusion to purchase it. I am convinced that it will do 
yeoman service in our role in NATO, not for a year or two, 
but for at least 20 years. 


It is my hope that we will go on from this purchase to the 
purchase of other equipment. The Minister of Defence 
made the statement that over the next five years there will 
be 12 per cent real growth in each year, plus inflation, 
building up to the point where 20 per cent of our defence 
expenditures will be available for the purchase of new 
equipment. 


Our main problem to date has been that we have had 
very little left out of our total budget to buy new military 
hardware. The government has now made a change. It has 
come forward with a program which, in my view, will meet 
the needs and wishes of the Canadian Armed Forces, and 
ought to meet the needs and wishes of the Canadian public 
generally. 

[Senator McDonald. ] 


As I indicated earlier, we ought to buy the new Leopard 
tank rather than refit our Centurions. One of the reasons I 
have changed my mind on this matter is that if we refit the 
Centurion we will be the only force in Europe using it. In 
the event of a breakdown, you can look for help nowhere 
but your own maintenance base because no one else uses 
the Centurion tank in Europe. It seems to me that Canada 
should purchase the Leopard tank, because it is the type of 
tank being used by our allies in Europe. This, I admit, 
would be a large step, a very expensive step, but one which 
I think we should take. 


One of the great problems confronting NATO is the 
variety of military equipment being used. For example, in 
Central Europe at the moment there are 23 different fami- 
lies of combat aircraft in use; seven different families of 
tanks; eight different families of personnel carriers; 22 
different families of anti-tank weapons; 36 different types 
of fire control systems; eight different lines of air missile 
systems; six different anti-ship missiles; and over 20 differ- 
ent calibres of weapons of 30 millimeters or larger. Surely, 
all of us can understand the problems of logistics associat- 
ed with a mixed bag of tricks such as the one I have just 
outlined. 


Many people have come to the conclusion that the 
rationalization of our armaments in Europe would result in 
a 25 per cent saving on ground units, and a 30 per cent 
saving on air units. Those savings would be achieved 
simply by re-equipping the forces of the different member 
nations with the same equipment. However, every nation 
seems to have its own nationalistic views. Every nation 
wants to build airplanes, tanks, and weapons of one kind 
or another. If we can realize a 25 per cent Saving as far as 
our land forces are concerned, and a 30 per cent saving as 
far as the air unit is concerned, through rationalization of 
our armaments, then I think it is time that all the member 
nations allowed these nationalistic views to take a back 
seat to a program of rationalization. 


As honourable senators are aware, NATO has drawn a 
circle around a certain area of the world and has said, in 
effect, that it is responsible for that particular area and has 
little or no responsibility outside of that area. I want to 
indicate some of the problems—certainly, they are NATO’s 
problems—that do not fall within that circle drawn on the 
map that I have just described. 


Looking at a map of the world, it is not difficult to 
recognize that the first commodity a nation must have, not 
only in wartime, but in peacetime as well, a commodity 
without which you can do nothing, is oil. As I understand 
it, the supply of oil in Western Europe would last, in the 
event of a war breaking out, 30 days. This is a real problem 
when you consider that oil has to come from the Persian 
Gulf, down the Indian Ocean, around the Cape of Good 
Hope, up into the Atlantic Ocean, through the Bay of 
Biscay and into Europe. The problem we are faced with is 
how to defend those routes. The other alternative route, of 
course, is through the Suez Canal, down the Mediterranean 
and around Spain into Europe. 


The British navy has virtually withdrawn from the 
Indian Ocean, and has a much smaller presence in the 
Mediterranean than ever before. This is offset, to some 
extent, by the re-equipment and rebuilding program of the 
Italian navy, as well as by the deployment of the French 
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navy in the Mediterranean. In my view, however, and in 
the view of those I have spoken to about this matter, the 
Mediterranean today is no longer an allied sea. The bal- 
ance of U.S.S.R. forces and those of the Western World is 
about the same in the Mediterranean as it is for land forces 
in Central Europe. With the opening of the Suez Canal, 
Soviet naval forces can get to the Mediterranean Sea and 
the Indian Ocean much more rapidly. I am left wondering 
who is supposed to be looking after those sea routes from 
the oil fields in the Middle East to Western Europe. 


We have very few bases left in the Indian Ocean. Yet we 
have member countries of NATO, through their delegates, 
complaining of the fact that the United States has military 
bases in Spain. I am glad that the United States has 
military bases in Spain. I hope she is able to keep them 
there. With the situation that prevails in Greece, in 
Turkey, in Cyprus, in Portugal, how could we rely on 
activities from any one of those areas for the defence of the 
sea routes across the Indian Ocean, around the Cape of 
Good Hope, up the African Coast and into Western 
Europe? I repeat, I am pleased that the United States has 
bases in Turkey, and elsewhere. I hope it retains those 
bases. 


I am a little tired of hearing people criticizing South 
Africa. South Africa was a great ally of ours on two 
different occasions when we were called upon to fight a 
world war. They have a very strategic role to play in the 
defence of the sea routes of the world today. 


@ (1530) 


This is not to say that I favour either the past govern- 
ment of Spain, or the present government of South Africa. 
There are many governments in this world that I do not 
agree with, but some of them are members of the North 
Atlantic Assembly. Although I do not like the type of 
government—that is not my business—I am prepared to 
cooperate with them, as well as with the United States, 
Spain, South Africa, and any other country that is pre- 
pared to share the responsibility for, and play a part in, the 
defence of the freedom of the world. Let us make no bones 
about that. 


Some people have been writing letters to editors recently 
about what Canada’s defence policy ought to be. I read one 
on October 28 last, written by a Dr. J. E. Keyston—now 
retired, thank God—who is living in Ottawa. He was for 
seven years vice-chairman of the Defence Research Board, 
and for six years NATO’s director of armament and 
defence research. I am not going to read the article to you 
because I do not think it is worthy of it, but here is a man 
who suggests that Canada should not spend any money on 
NATO abroad. He suggests that all we should do is build 
up our ability to defend the Atlantic sea lanes and our- 
selves against any conventional weapons that the Soviet 
Union may use against us in peacetime. How in God’s 
name are we going to use conventional weapons to defend 
the sea lanes in peacetime, and not get involved in a war? 
Furthermore, if Europe falls, what interest would we have 
in defending the sea lanes from here to Europe? Who are 
we going to trade with? Fortunately, this letter was 
answered by E. M. D. Leslie, a retired brigadier general. 


Senator Asselin: Perhaps we should say thank God for 
that too. 


Senator McDonald: I do not know, but at least his 
reasoning is more along my way of thinking than Dr. 
Keyston’s. 


I want to conclude my remarks by referring to an article 
that I happened to read this morning. This article was not 
written by a Canadian. It was written in Europe, and it 
reviews the capabilities of the troops from the member 
nations of NATO in Europe. I quote as follows: 


For the present, though, the honor of being the best 
troops in Western Europe belongs hands down to the 
Canadians. 


The article quotes General Michael Davison, Command- 
er of the American Seventh Army and head of the Central 
Army Group that includes contingents from the United 
States, West Germany and Canada, as pointing out why he 
thinks Canadians are the best soldiers in Europe. He says 
that one of the reasons is that they are an all-volunteer 
force. Another is that the average age of the Canadian 
contingent in West Europe is somewhere between five and 
seven years greater than the average age of the European 
defence forces. He cites the pay of the Canadians as 
another reason. A single corporal living in barracks gets 
almost $700 a month, which is the equivalent of the pay of 
14 members of the French army. General Davison then 
goes on to talk about the number of our men, and the 
equipment they have. 


There is no doubt in anyone’s mind that the Canadians 
are the best soldiers in Europe, and have been for many 
years. In my view they are entitled to the best equipment 
that the world can provide, and I am happy, despite the 
fact that we are faced with problems of inflation—which 
we are taking steps to rectify—and despite economic set- 
backs, we have had the guts to spend a little more money 
on our armed forces. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, perhaps I might 
make a slight clarification in order to set Senator McDon- 
ald’s mind at rest on the question of the subcommittee 
report that he referred to. 


The background is that less than a year ago talks were 
begun between the two Speakers with the suggestion that 
an advisory council on interparliamentary affairs be set 
up, with the two Speakers themselves as joint chairmen. 
This was done, incidentally, in Her Honour’s office a few 
months ago. There is no doubt whatever, therefore, that 
the Senate is fully advised as to the activities of that 
council and its subcommittee. However, I agree with Sena- 
tor McDonald that it was most unfortunate that that par- 
ticular subcommittee did not have among its membership a 
member of the Senate. I am quite sure that this was due to 
mere accident, because I happen to be a member of that 
council, which consists mainly of the chairmen of various 
interparliamentary associations and one or two others. 


Iam not sure that the report itself is a proper subject for 
discussion at this time, because it consists merely of some 
suggestions that have been made. That subcommittee has 
not even reported to the advisory council, so that any 
suggestions it may have put forward are not, as Senator 
McDonald seems to suggest, decisions that have already 
been made. There were no decisions made in the particular 
area that he mentioned. 
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I might also say that the report, in some respects, may be 
at variance with a resolution adopted some time ago by our 
own Internal Economy Committee, which said that the 
principle, as far as the sharing of costs of these interparlia- 
mentary associations is concerned—and that is a function 
of the Internal Economy Committee—would be to relate it 
directly to the number of delegates that the Senate has to 
the activities, and particularly the overseas activities, of 
any particular interparliamentary association. 


Unfortunately, I was away at the time this subcommittee 
was set up, and I imagine that the other Senate member of 
the advisory council, Senator Macnaughton, may also have 
been away. That is probably how it happened that there 
was no senator on that committee. I emphasize, however, 
that its job—and I am sure Her Honour will agree with 
me—has been merely to look over the expenditures of all 
the interparliamentary associations, with the particular 
purpose of seeing if costs can be cut. Those costs are 
mounting very rapidly, not only with regard to the work of 
individual interparliamentary associations, but also as a 
result of the proliferation of interparliamentary associa- 
tions, which is likely to continue at an accelerated pace in 
the next year or so. 


The function of the subcommittee, therefore, was, first, 
to examine the adequacy or otherwise of the present ex- 
penditures of each interparliamentary association, and 
then to attempt to obtain some measure of co-ordination 
between the different types of expenditures and the differ- 
ent kinds of objects of expenditures of those various inter- 
parliamentary associations. 

I should also like to say that the report to which Senator 
McDonald referred is, as I understand it, now before our 
own Internal Economy Committee, and I can assure him 
that to the best of my knowledge this subcommittee cannot 
tell the Senate what the level of its participation should be 
either with regard to delegates or with regard to the 
sharing of expenses. That is entirely a matter for the 
Senate itself to decide. 

@ (1540) 

The Internal Economy Committee has suggested that the 
proper method of operation should be for each association 
to make a suggestion to the Senate as to what the Senate’s 
share of the cost of its activities should be. Again, I say 
that any decision will be a decision of the Senate through 
its Internal Economy Committee, which consists of some 
20 senators. I say that because Her Honour may have been 
involved—I believe she signed the presentation of this 
particular sub-committee’s report to the Internal Economy 
Committee—and was probably not in a position, because of 
occupying the Chair, to make the explanation that I have 
made. I can assure Senator McDonald that his mind can be 
set at ease on this matter, because he, as a member of the 
Internal Economy Committee, will have a full opportunity 
to say whether this particular suggested participation by 
the Senate in the sharing of costs of the NATO delegation 
or any other interparliamentary association meets with his 
approval. 

Senator Carter: 
question? 


He gave us a rundown of the numbers of the various 
types of equipment on each side, that is to say on the 
NATO side and on the Warsaw Pact side, insofar as planes, 


[Senator Grosart.] 


Will Senator McDonald permit a 


tanks and other equipment was concerned. Do these fig- 
ures include reserves? Is this front-line equipment, avail- 
able almost immediately or within a reasonable time, and 
how do we stand with respect to reserves? That is my first 
question. 


My second question is with respect to the Leopard tanks. 
In view of our economic situation and need for restraint in 
expenditures, would he give us his views on the possibility 
of being able to rent these tanks from the German govern- 
ment, possibly on some sort of hire-purchase basis, but 
initially on a rental basis? 


Senator McDonald: Honourable senators, with respect 
to reserves, I should point out that when I was talking 
about the number of men involved—620,000 for NATO 
vis-a-vis 910,000 for the Warsaw Pact countries—I should 
have said that the 620,000 of the NATO forces do not 
include the French forces, which number some 50,000. I 
cannot say whether those forces are immediately available 
to NATO in the event of an attack or not. I presume these 
50,000 French forces could be added to the 620,000 that I 
mentioned, but that is the only reserve included in these 
figures. Any other reserves, such as the national forces of 
either the NATO or Warsaw Pact countries, are not includ- 
ed. These are front-line personnel, and if the ballon goes up 
they are there and go into action. 


As far as the Leopard tank is concerned, the last figure I 
have is that each one would costs in the neighbourhood of 
$700,000. That is probably higher today because the version 
of the tank now available is a new one which marks a great 
improvement over the original. 


I would like to refer to the remarks I made with respect 
to the statements made by Mr. Richardson concerning his 
budgeting. The budgeting plan for the next five years is for 
12 per cent real growth each year plus inflation, building 
up to where they have 20 per cent of the budget available 
for new equipment. I do not have the arithmetic that 
makes it possible to say that we are going to be able to pay 
the cost of the long-range patrol aircraft and the other 
equipment we are going to buy, and that there will be 
enough left over to buy the Leopards. I do not know that, 
but I understand there is a possibility of our making some 
arrangement with Germany with respect to the Leopard— 
not a purchase agreement, but a rental agreement. I under- 
stand there are some conversations taking place with 
respect to the Leopard tanks belonging to the German 
Army now stationed in Canada. 


As you know, the German Tank Corps train at Shilo, 
Manitoba, and they have Leopard tanks there that they use 
in their training program. There is some talk about our 
being able to purchase or lease these tanks, which would 
remain in Canada and would be used for training Canadi- 
ans on them, and then perhaps we could enter into a rental 
agreement for tanks for our troops stationed in Europe. 


I am not qualified to say that we can or cannot do that, 
but I understand both these matters are being discussed— 
the possibilities of purchase and rental. Although I cannot 
say that one or other will be done, I think they are both 
worth looking at. 


On motion of Senator Macdonald, for Senator Yuzyk, 
debate adjourned. 
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COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENTARY 
ASSOCIATION 


TWENTY-FIRST GENERAL CONFERENCE AT NEW DELHI, 
INDIA—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. M. Lorne Bonnell rose pursuant to notice: 


That he will call the attention of the Senate to the 
Twenty-first General Conference of the Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Association, held at New Delhi, 
India, 28th October to 4th November, 1975, and in 
particular to the discussions and proceedings of the 
Conference and the participation therein of the delega- 
tion from Canada. 


He said: Honourable senators, I should first of all like to 
congratulate Senator McDonald on the address he gave 
this afternoon concerning the North Atlantic Assembly. I 
can assure honourable senators that the conference of the 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association in India, while 
it did not become involved in the question of NATO forces, 
did involve other discussions of very great interest to the 
Commonwealth. 


In rising to call the attention of the Senate to the 
Twenty-first General Conference held in New Delhi, India, 
from Tuesday, October 28, 1975, until Tuesday, November 
4, 1975, I wish to say that I was honoured to have been 
chosen as a representative of the Senate of Canada. Also 
present from the Senate was my colleague, Senator Gro- 
sart, who is a member of the executive of the Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Association. 


Canada was also ably represented by a team, represent- 
ing not only the Senate but also the other place. We had 
Mr. Maurice Dupras, M.P. for Labelle, leader of the delega- 
tion, who did an excellent job for the Government of 
Canada on that occasion. Also from the other place we had 
Mr. Marcel Roy from Laval; Mr. Alan Martin, Scarborough 
West; Mr. William Scott, Victoria-Haliburton; Mr. Robert 
Wenman, Fraser Valley West; and Mr. Max Saltsman, 
Waterloo-Cambridge. Also on the delegation was Mr. Ian 
Imrie, secretary of the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association, Canadian Branch, and his assistant, Mr. 
Bruno Lecci. 


In addition to the delegates representing the Govern- 
ment of Canada and both Houses of Parliament, the pro- 
vincial branches also had delegates. From Alberta we had 
the Honourable L. G. Young, M.L.A. for Edmonton Jasper 
Place; from British Columbia we had the former M.L.A., 
Mr. James Gorst, Esquimalt; from Manitoba we had the 
Honourable Edward Schreyer, Premier of Manitoba; from 
New Brunswick we had the Honourable Brenda Robertson, 
M.L.A. for Riverview; from Nova Scotia we had the Hon- 
ourable Gerald A. Regan, Premier of Nova Scotia, and the 
Honourable Joseph Casey, M.L.A. for Digby, Deputy 
Speaker of the Nova Scotia Legislative Assembly; from 
Prince Edward Island we had the Honourable T.E. Hickey, 
M.L.A. for 5th Prince, Minister of Finance and the minister 
responsible for Cultural Affairs; from Quebec we had Mr. 
Jean Perreault, member of the National Assembly for 
L’Assomption, Mr. Noél St-Germain, member of the Na- 
tional Assembly for Jacques-Cartier, and Mr. Jacques Les- 
sard, Assistant Secretary of the Quebec National 
Assembly; and from Saskatchewan we had Mr. David G. 
Stewart, M.L.A. for Prince Albert West, and the Honour- 
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able F.A. Dewhurst, Speaker of the Saskatchewan Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 


@ (1550) 


With this delegation the Government of Canada—that is, 
both Houses of Parliament and the provincial legisla- 
tures—was ably represented. The delegates from both 
houses represented Canada well and participated in the 
discussion on all topics on the agenda. The delegates were 
able to place new ideas and proposals before the confer- 
ence and to bring to the attention of the other Common- 
wealth states their personal feelings on many matters, as 
well as the feelings of the Canadian people. 


On the morning of Tuesday, October 28, we had the 
honour of being the first people to use the new annex of 
the Parliament of India, which was constructed this 
summer, being completed just in time for the conference in 
October of this year. 


The conference was officially opened by the President of 
India, Ali Ahmed, who welcomed us to India and gave us 
the assurance that the people of India welcomed the dele- 
gates from the 35 participating member countries, and 
would do all in their power to make the conference a 
success and our stay in India a pleasure. 


We also had the privilege of being addressed by the 
Prime Minister, Madam Indira Gandhi, who welcomed us 
to India on behalf of the Government of India and the 
people of India. She told us of the struggle of the people of 
India for independence, and how British colonialism had 
come to an end in 1947 when the actual documents were 
signed in the city of Delhi. 


She further suggested that it was in Delhi that the new 
concept of the Commonwealth was born, when India decid- 
ed to carry on as a participatory democracy and chose to 
become part of the Commonwealth. The idea of being, and 
remaining, a part of the Commonwealth was fostered by 
Nehru, who wanted this new relationship with the United 
Kingdom and the other Commonwealth countries to be 
based not on animosity and bitter memories but on for- 
giveness and friendship. 


The special feature of the association is the voluntary 
coming together of countries from widely differing conti- 
nents and cultures, diverse in economics and in social 
lifestyles. It is not bound by any stated or unstated politi- 
cal obligations: It is neither confined to any particular 
system nor dominated by any one individual or nation. It 
has proven a useful forum for the exchange of ideas and 
experiences. 


India is a nation made up of 22 states and nine union 
territories, most of which are larger than the bigger nation 
states of the world. By the way, the total population of all 
of the other countries represented in the Commonwealth is 
only about one-third of that of India alone. India contains 
almost every religious faith in the world. It has more than 
a dozen major languages with their own scripts, their own 
ancient literatures and with widely differing levels of 
economic development. 


Through their federal constitution the states have a 
great deal of power, but the constitution also endows the 
central government with authority to deal effectively with 
any external danger or internal disturbances. 
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The Prime Minister, during her address, discussed the 
constitution of India. She suggested that Mr. Nehru had 
asserted that constitutions are made for people, not the 
other way round, and that democracy is not a rigid and 
immutable concept. She suggested that sometimes a nation 
tends to think that its type of democracy can be made to 
apply universally. She suggested that nations tend to 
forget that their democracies evolved over time, and that 
what was good for the founders of a nation might not be 
good for the present generation. She further suggested that 
future generations might re-examine democratic systems 
in the light of new historic conditions, and would likely 
make necessary changes as desired. 

It is interesting to note that when the Prime Minister 
was addressing the parliamentarians of the Common- 
wealth in the new annex of the Parliament Buildings of 
India, the validity of her election was being judged in the 
supreme court of that land. On November 7, while we were 
still in India, the supreme court validated the poll law 
changes, and clause 4 of article 329A of the Indian constitu- 
tion was struck down. The highest court of the land unani- 
mously upheld Prime Minister Indira Gandhi’s election to 
Lok Sabha in 1971, nullifying the Allahabad high court’s 
judgment against her. A five-judge constitutional bench of 
the supreme court, presided over by Chief Justice A. N. 
Ray, handed down the verdict in five separate but concur- 
ring judgments which endorsed the 1974 and 1975 amend- 
ments to the election laws. The court’s verdict of allowing 
Mrs. Gandhi’s appeal automatically removed the six-year 
bar on her contesting elections which had been entailed in 
the high court judgment. This court decision seemed to be 
well received by most of the people of India. 


Immediately after the official opening, the conference 
got under way with the first plenary session discussing the 
Indian Ocean as a zone of peace, and development in 
Southeast Asia. This plenary session was chaired by the 
Honourable Dr. G. S. Dhillon, Speaker of Lok Sabha, Presi- 
dent of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association and 
also. President of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
Association. 


@® (1600) 


The Honourable Gerald Regan, Premier of Nova Scotia, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Association, formally inaugurated 
the conference. During the discussion on the subject of The 
Indian Ocean as a Zone of Peace, there was much concern 
expressed by the delegates from India and Mauritius 
because the United States of America, apparently, was 
building an airfield in Diego Garcia, which was purchased 
by the British government from the Mauritius government 
for £3 million, and because the British government was 
now allowing the Americans to build an air base which 
was big enough to enable B-52 bombers to operate from 
Diego Garcia. 

The delegate from Kenya supported the idea of making 
the Indian Ocean a zone of peace, and suggested that the 
Kenyans had a common problem with all other countries 
which had coasts bordering on the Indian Ocean. He sug- 
gested that his government had always expressed the 
desire that the Indian Ocean should be left without any 
interference by outside powers. It was difficult to agree 
that what the United States, the United Kingdom and the 
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U.S.S.R., or any other power, were trying to do in that area, 
was for the benefit of the area. He suggested that what the 
developing countries in that area needed most was money 
for development, and that if the big powers wanted to 
assist them, they could provide assistance in a number of 
ways other than building up military strength in the 
Indian Ocean. 


The delegate from the Seychelles Islands suggested that 
too much movement of ships in those seas by the big 
powers, possibly involving atomic power, could well 
destroy the fisheries on which most of those small islands 
in the Indian Ocean depended so heavily for a living. 


The delegate from the United Kingdom suggested that 
the United Kingdom shared the sense of the conference in 
discussing the Indian Ocean and seeking to create within it 
a freedom not only from nuclear weapons, but all other 
forms of military equipment. He suggested that the United 
Kingdom wanted disarmament, not just in the Indian 
Ocean, but throughout the world. The United Kingdom 
wanted a cessation of massive weapons build-up year after 
year by all countries—not only European countries, but 
countries of Asia also. He felt that such a reduction in 
weapons build-up should be an objective of the Common- 
wealth. He further suggested that the heart of the matter 
lay in continuing talks between the two big powers, 
balanced force reductions, and activities in the United 
Nations. 


If we really want response, let us not point our finger 
only at the United States or the U.S.S.R. It will be ir the 
interest of all of us to see if we can bring these two super 
powers together to discuss disarmament, not only in the 
Indian Ocean, but throughout the world. 


The second item discussed in the plenary session was the 
development of Southeast Asia, at which time the Malay- 
sian delegate suggested that the fundamental transforma- 
tion of the political scenario of Southeast Asia offered the 
opportunity for all Southeast Asian countries to embark on 
a new beginning in their relationships with each other. It 
will require a constant attempt to discard old attitudes and 
dispositions, and to substitute in their place perceptions 
that are more in tune with realities. 


The spectre of the aftermath of the Vietnam War is now 
enabling Southeast Asian countries to readjust their 
strategies. The struggle to eliminate wants of basic needs, 
such as food and shelter, must supersede ideological 
struggles. 


The fear which is foremost in the minds of the Southeast 
Asians, arising from the United States involvement in 
Vietnam, is the possibility of their being another domino in 
international relations. That is why the countries of South- 
east Asia are asserting that they are not prepared to trade 
any more territorial or strategic assets for any super-power 
guarantees. 


In order to create a stabilizing force in Southeast Asia, 
the countries in that area are banding together in a non- 
military, non-ideological and non-antagonistic union 
which, they hope, will meet the common requirements of 
the different countries in Southeast Asia for their own 
development, their own growth, and their own protection, 
thereby making Southeast Asia a zone of peace, freedom 
and neutrality. 
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On Wednesday, October 29, the morning plenary session 
was held with discussions concerning Africa south of the 
Sahara and its relationships with Rhodesia and South 
Africa. The delegate from Zambia suggested that the 
threat to international security in Africa south of the 
Sahara was mainly due to the minority racist regimes of 
Rhodesia and South Africa, and the abominable apartheid 
policy of South Africa. He said that it was the duty of the 
Commonwealth, and all other bodies, to see that South 
Africa’s illegal occupation of Namibia comes to an end. 
Unless independence based on majority rule in Rhodesia is 
achieved, and the policy of apartheid renounced by South 
Africa, Southern Africa will always remain a threat to 
peace. 

On Wednesday afternoon, October 29, the plenary ses- 
sion discussed the world energy crisis. During this discus- 
sion, the United Kingdom delegate, the Right Honourable 
Lord Shepherd, said that the recent energy crisis had 
affected the developing countries most, and would cost 
those nations some $10,000 million a year—a very sizable 
amount. Great Britain would have to pay nearly £1 million 
a day to meet the latest hikes in the price of oil. 


The larger industrialized countries would be able to 
overcome this crisis, but it would be beyond the powers of 
the developing countries to face this crisis unless the 
industrialized countries took certain steps and also pro- 
vided massive aid to the developing countries. It must be 
recognized that the poorer countries were more heavily 
affected by the energy crisis than were the developing 
countries, which had already reached a fairly advanced 
stage of development. Therefore, more attention should be 
paid to the underveloped countries. 


It will indeed be difficult for us to overcome the present 
difficulties in a unilateral and national way. The industri- 
alized countries must cooperate and coordinate their poli- 
cies in such a way as to help the poorer countries in tiding 
themselves over this present crisis. 


More care should be taken in the use of energy, and oil 
should be used only for essential purposes. It was suggest- 
ed that greater attention should be paid to the activities of 
the World Bank to enable it to provide credit to the affect- 
ed countries on the best possible terms. 


@ (1610) 


Apart from conservation of present energy resources, our 
strategy should be to devise ways of increasing our co- 
operation with regard to sharing all the resources that are 
left in the world. It must be recognized that we are still in 
the cheap fuel period, and that within a few years, as 
supplies run out, we shall be moving into a more expensive 
fuel area. 

It was suggested that big developments are likely to take 
place in the field of nuclear power in the future. This 
would also increase the possibilities of designing and 
building nuclear weapons. Control should therefore be 
exercised by the United Nations to ensure that the 
by-products of atomic energy are not used for other than 
peaceful purposes. 

Mr. Alan Martin, M.P., a Canadian delegate, suggested 
that while Canada was trying to understand and concern 
itself with the problems besetting the underveloped coun- 
tries as a result of the trauma brought about by world oil 
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price increases, she must, at the same time, become more 
fully aware as a nation of the dramatic turn of events 
relating to the energy picture as it was currently affecting 
this country. He said that in 1972 it was estimated that our 
oil resources would suffice not only to meet our own 
requirements as far ahead as 1990, but also to enable us to 
export one million barrels per day. In 1974 we were told 
that, rather than having exportable supplies in 1990, we 
would be faced with potential net import requirements of 
up to 2 million barrels per day as early as 1985. He further 
suggested that somewhat the same situation existed in 
Canada in regard to the supply position of natural gas. He 
said that the Government of Canada had already taken 
various steps to meet these challenges as far as this nation 
was concerned and, at the same time, had taken into 
consideration the supplying, by the world, of the under- 
developed countries. 


The Australian delegate told the conference that the 
nuclear, solar, tidal and hydroelectric types of energy were 
all being studied by his country, but that up to the present 
time no great progress had been made. 


The delegate from India suggested that there might be a 
breakthrough in respect of the “fusion process.” The 
“fusion process” would make use of the radioisotopes in 
sea water, which were cheap and limitless. If the scientists 
succeeded in finding some kind of a device by which this 
tremendous energy could be tamed and released for the use 
of industries, it would be a limitless source of energy for 
the world. He also said that we must look upon oil not as a 
source of energy but as a raw material, and that if this 
were done the world would be on the right track. 


The delegate from Kenya said it was misleading to talk 
about an energy crisis as this would suggest a physical 
shortage of energy, which was not the situation for every- 
body, because those who could afford to pay the price 
could get the energy they needed. It was, therefore, essen- 
tially an economic crisis. 


The delegate from Bermuda suggested that there had to 
be some special consideration for the underdeveloped 
countries, particularly during the interim period. He pro- 
posed that while the larger countries were trying to solve 
the problem by speeding up the research they had left 
lagging for many years, they should provide special con- 
sideration, by means of special rates, for peoples and coun- 
tries with special problems. This had to happen because 
they could not afford to pay the increased cost. 


On Thursday, October 30, discussions took place con- 
cerning The Building of a New International Economic Order 
with the following special subtitles: (i) World Population 
Growth and Food Resources; (ii) Commodity Prices, Terms of 
Trade and Indexation; (iii) Producer or Consumer Country 
Cartels and Regional Economic Groupings; and (iv) Multina- 
tional Corporations. 


Incidentally, the group dealing with controls and region- 
al economic groupings was chaired by Senator Grosart. 


Concerning World Population Growth and Food Resources, 
the delegate from Bermuda, the Honourable W.H.C. Mas- 
ters, said that Bermuda was one of the two countries in the 
Commonwealth which started population control, the 
other being India. He said that Bermuda had realized the 
importance of limiting the population as the alternative to 
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being overpowered by poverty, and that the program was 
successful. He further suggested that their objective could 
not be achieved by population control alone, and that other 
things that were needed were industrial development, de- 
velopment of natural resources, control of pollution, more 
food production and road development. 


The delegate from the Bahamas said that the population 
question really had its roots in developing countries, where 
the income level was low. A good deal of skill had to be 
mustered to deal with the problem. The Commonwealth 
was made up both of rich and developing countries, and if 
the rich provided the latter with the necessary skills and 
resources, the problem could be solved. 


Mr. Alan Martin, M.P.,.a delegate from Canada, suggest- 
ed that the population explosion was not likely to be halted 
in the near future, and whether or not it was the cause or 
effect of underdevelopment in individual countries was 
arguable. He expressed the view that population programs 
in various countries must be inter-related with rural 
health programs, and that it was mainly the responsibility 
of the individual nations as to how they should control 
their population growth. 


Mr. Martin further suggested that, as far as food 
resources were concerned, nations which had a surplus of 
food should assist those who were in deficit, and that the 
recipient nations should make every effort to become self- 
sufficient in their requirements as speedily as possible. 


On the afternoon of Thursday, October 30, during the 
discussion on Multinational Corporations, Mr. Max Salts- 
man, M.P., from Canada, said that most of the multination- 
al corporations operating in Canada were of United States 
origin, and in some respects were to Canada’s advantage. 
He suggested that workers in the United States felt that 
the multinational corporations should withdraw their 
investment in other countries because the funds that 
would thus be made available would create more employ- 
ment opportunities inside the United States itself. He 
thought that, in spite of bitter criticism against these 
corporations, the problem facing developing countries was 
one of how to attract such corporations so that they could 
get what they could not produce themselves. Multinational 
expansion had been referred to as neo-colonialism, and had 
much the same characteristics as the imperialist political 
colonialism which could be called a kind of economic 
colonialism. When governments get involved in business 
and industry, what happens is the same as happened in the 
case of colonialism and multinational corporations—that 
is, in return for certain benefits, certain know-how, certain 
technology, the recipients are asked to give up a margin of 
their sovereignty. 


On Friday, October 31, social problems were discussed 
with particular emphasis on the social effects of unemploy- 
ment, the growth of violence, unrest among youth, and 
drug problems. The delegate from Jamaica said that these 
problems are of deep concern to most of the countries of 
the Commonwealth. He pointed out that many nations of 
the Commonwealth became independent during the last 
century, and that their attention was therefore focused on 
winning economic independence. He suggested that unem- 
ployment was the root cause of the social problems of 
violence, unrest among youth and the use of drugs. He 
further suggested that idleness was the cause of the break- 
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down of family life. The breadwinner abandoned his wife 
and children, the children developed wayward ways, and 
this placed a heavier load on the child welfare services of 
the state. Men migrated to the cities in search of jobs, 
which were few, and this in turn created housing problems 
in the cities. 


I took part in the discussion on the social effects of 
unemployment, and suggested that some countries of the 
Commonwealth seemed to think that the cause of violence, 
unrest among youth and drug problems was unemploy- 
ment. Others seemed to think that it was because of over- 
employment and lack of time for recreation and play, and 
still others expressed the view that the cause of unrest 
among youth, drug abuse and violence was under-education 
and lack of a proper educational system. Delegates from 
some Commonwealth countries were of the opinion that 
these problems were caused by over-education, and that 
most of them started in the universities, while others 
thought that their cause was poverty. I got the impression 
that some thought the cause was too much affluence in the 
state and in the home. In some cases it seemed that the 
cause was lack of guidance and parental care in the home, 
lack of love in the home, and in others it was due to the 
fact that so many wives are working in this modern day 
that there is little or no guidance in the home from the 
mother. There seemed to me to be all kinds of reasons, and 
every country seemed to feel that youth unrest, drug prob- 
lems and growth of violence were caused by a completely 
different set of circumstances. 
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In view of the fact that there is such a diversity of 
opinion as to the cause of unemployment, the cause of 
youth unrest, the cause of violence, and the cause of the 
use of drugs among our youth, then in order to bring these 
problems—which seem to be affecting all nations of the 
world, even those outside the Commonwealth—into per- 
spective, I recommended that the Commonwealth Parlia- 
mentary Association should set up a committee to consider 
a new international social order. Such a committee could 
bring together all the information and all the research that 
can be obtained from the member states, and bring back a 
report to the annual meeting of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
mentary Association which will be held at Mauritius next 
year. In that way we can see if any united approach or 
common remedy could be found for these major problems 
which seem to be worsening as the years go on. 


This recommendation of mine was highly supported by 
member states, and the chairman, the Honourable M. C. 
Cham, M.P. from Gambia, was to report to the executive 
the feeling of the panel that a committee of the Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Association be set up to report back 
at the Mauritius meeting on its suggestions and recommen- 
dations for a new international social order with special 
emphasis on unrest among youth and drug problems 
among youth and the growth of violence in the 
Commonwealth. 


On Friday afternoon, October 31, a panel discussion took 
place on the preservation of the environment, the control 
of pollution and the protection of wildlife. Most members 
of the Commonwealth seem to have problems concerning 
pollution, and are setting up departments of the environ- 
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ment and are trying to control these problems within their 
own states. 


The delegate from Canada, Mr. Robert Wenman, M.P., 
told the panel that Canada shared the concern for environ- 
ment protection and had enacted important federal legisla- 
tion including the Canada Water Act, the Clean Air Act, 
and the Arctic Waters Pollution and Preservation Act. 


Mr. Wenman suggested that nuclear energy, which had 
become a major component in meeting the energy crisis, 
might become a major source of pollution in the world. The 
developing countries should also be aware of the conse- 
quences and potential danger of such energy. Any country 
selling, buying or using a nuclear reactor should be obli- 
gated to introduce all. technologically possible safeguards, 
to comply with all international safeguards, to develop 
inspection systems, and to pledge technological research 
funds to the solution of the waste disposal problem. Any 
country that proceeded in its technology to the production 
of nuclear explosions should be strongly condemned by all 
the developing countries which so desperately require both 
nuclear energy and the guarantee of safety for our global 
environment. 


Much discussion took place concerning the protection of 
wildlife, and most countries in the world are doing their 
utmost to preserve the different species of animals and 
plants that are becoming scarce. Many international orders 
are doing what they can to preserve many of the rare 
species of the animal and bird life, such as the whooping 
crane and the whale. It was felt by many that this is a 
problem for the United Nations to deal with, insofar as it 
relates to the preservation of wildlife in the different 
countries of the world. It has to be realized by all nations 
that some of our cherished animals, birds and plants are 
headed for extinction if we are not careful about our 
natural resources. 


On Saturday, November 1, a plenary session was held to 
discuss Internal and External Threats to the Authority and 
Prestige of Parliament. The Right Honourable William 
Whitelaw of the United Kingdom pointed out that there 
are various threats to parliamentary authority all over the 
world—threats which have their roots in violence and 
intimidation. There are campaigns to undermine the au- 
thority of parliaments through systematic attacks on their 
members’ competence and honesty of purpose. 


So far as violence was concerned, if it gets started in any 
country it creates a sort of society in which authority 
passes from the elected representatives to the bully-boys 
and criminals on the streets. Surely, the need is to prevent 
violence from ever breaking out, because once violence 
starts it is far more difficult to stop it. Preventing violence 
from breaking out requires, first, an early appreciation of 
genuine grievances and, secondly, a democratic effort by 
the government, backed up by all its powers, to meet it. It 
also demands very firm action and, in certain instances, 
coordinated action among the nations of the world against 
those who seek to support violence in any country for any 
reason. 

As to campaigns against parliaments and their members, 
if they are not to be repeated we must see to it that we 
promote among our people a faith and a belief in parlia- 
ment itself. It is impossible to generalize about this prob- 
lem because it differs from country to country. 


Mr. Whitelaw did not accept the old saying that the only 
duty of the opposition is to oppose. He said we must not 
indulge in senseless party bickerings and recriminations in 
our parliaments. Fierce criticism and constant exposure of 
the failings of government are essential and must be rigor- 
ously pursued, but a country would think less of its politi- 
cians if such attempts degenerate into a universal condem- 
nation of everything that a government does. This, in turn, 
would all too easily lead to a general denigration of the 
whole national effort. 


The opposition can help parliament if it is honest enough 
to stand with the government where it believes the govern- 
ment is right. The opposition should give the government 
at least some support when it believes the government is 
only half right. It might criticize some parts of the govern- 
ment’s program, but at the same time say that it believes it 
is generally right. 

If this can be done then the people would feel that 
parliament is a constructive forum, genuinely seeking 
solutions to national problems, and not some kind of a 
battleground in the struggle for personal power. Nothing is 
more damaging to a parliament than to be taken as a 
battleground for some people seeking their own personal 
advancement and power. Parliament should be recognized 
as a living part of our national life, reflecting its changes 
and its adaptations. This is tremendously important if we 
are going to be in tune with the feelings of the people. 


At the afternoon meeting on Saturday, November 1, we 
discussed Ministers, Members and Conflicts of Interest. It 
was felt that it is impossible to draw up a code of conduct 
for members of parliament. The problem of definition in 
this matter could really lead to defeating the very purpose. 
One remedy is to maintain a register of interests of par- 
liamentarians, but the question remains as to who should 
maintain this register, and to whom this disclosure should 
be made. 


If this declaration were made to the Speaker, it might 
not satisfy public opinion, and the public would like to 
scrutinize it. If it is scrutinized by the public, many objec- 
tions might be raised by the legislators themselves, who 
would not like to have their assets and liabilities investi- 
gated by the public. Declarations could be utilized for 
harassing members. Widest publicity to one’s assets and 
liabilities would probably satisfy most of the public. In 
some countries a wide range of entertainments is provided 
to members of parliament in order to influence their con- 
duct in certain cases. 
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A select commitee appointed in the United Kingdom was 
of the view that parliamentarians should be better paid in 
order to remove them from the field of temptation. 


Basically, most member countries felt that we have to 
fall back on the good sense and integrity of the individual 
members of parliament, and on the capacity of the elector- 
ate and its good sense to choose the proper persons for 
parliament. If a person is known to have done something 
wrong, the public must reject him at the next election. This 
is an area in which we have nothing to rely upon except 
the good sense of the electorate, the good sense of the 
members and their own integrity and sense of honour, and 
above all, the capacity of humanity to set itself right. 
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On the final day, the subject of The Commonwealth as an 
Instrument of Social, Political and Economic Transformation 
was discussed. I am happy to say that the leader of our 
delegation, Mr. Maurice Dupras, initiated the discussion. It 
was his view that the Commonwealth has undergone a 
change and must now be looked upon as an informal and 
largely de-institutionalized association of countries of 
various races and continents. The Commonwealth is nei- 
ther an empire nor a power bloc. Its members have some 
vital things in common. They share certain constitutional 
and legal attitudes, governmental and business practices 
and habits of working together. The justification of the 
Commonwealth lies in the sharing of viewpoints and the 
search for understanding. In spite of regional attachments, 
the Commonwealth is counter-regional; its role is not to 
rival regional blocks, but to link them. 


Cooperation among Commonwealth countries is not lim- 
ited to governments. It takes place among parliamentari- 
ans, industrial and commercial enterprises and voluntary 
societies and organizations. The countries work together 
through 300-odd organizations that promote Common- 
wealth interests in a variety of areas about which few 
people knew. 


One of the most important areas of Commonwealth coop- 
eration is in the field of education, where the Common- 
wealth Education Conference and the Commonwealth 
Secretariat play important roles in stimulating activity. 
Under the Commonwealth Scholarship and Fellowship 
Plan, by 1973-74 the total number of scholarships had 
reached 1,008, with 442 new awards in twelve countries. 


Health is another field where there has been close Com- 
monwealth cooperation. Similarly, member governments 
are increasingly taking the advantage of opportunities for 
legal cooperation within the Commonwealth. 


In the field of communications, there have been mutual 
postal concessions between Commonwealth countries for 
many years. The Commonwealth Air Transport Council is 
an important institution, which advises on the civil avia- 
tion matters referred to it by governments, and is a 
medium for the exchange of views and information. 


Mr. Dupras said that Canada’s Commonwealth trade had 
expanded substantially, and it was his feeling that the 
Commonwealth has great possibilities. 


During the business meeting that followed, the Speaker 
of the House of Commons of Canada, the Honourable 
James A. Jerome, was elected vice-president for the year 
1976, when the Commonwealth Parliamentary Conference 
will be held in Mauritius. Mr. Speaker Jerome likely will 
be elected president next year, and as a result will be 
president when the Commonwealth Parliamentary Confer- 
ence is held in Canada in 1977. 


Before closing, I would like to take this opportunity to 
tell honourable senators that the Canadian delegation, 
which was ably led by Mr. Maurice Dupras, participated in 
the discussion of all topics on the agenda and contributed 
substantially to the debates. The viewpoint of Canadians 
was heard from all the representatives on the federal team, 
as well as from the provincial representatives. 


As a representative of the Senate, I was proud to be a 
Canadian speaking on such worldwide topics and par- 
ticipating in such debates, and in being able to join with 
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my fellow Canadians in the forming of world opinion on 
such major subjects as were discussed at the conference. 


I would also add that we were jointly proud of our 
leader, Mr. Maurice Dupras. Our secretary, Mr. Ian Imrie, 
and his assistant, Mr. Bruno Lecci, did an excellent job in 
organizing the Canadian team so that they were able to 
participate fully in the debates at Delhi. Without the sup- 
port of Mr. Imrie and Mr. Lecci, the Canadian delegates 
would not have been able to participate as fully as they 
did. 

Again, honourable senators, I thank you for the opportu- 
nity of representing you at this conference. While in India 
I had the opportunity on two occasions of appearing on 
national television in India to speak on behalf of Canada— 
once to give the views of Canada on the conference, and 
then to speak on youth problems and drug abuse. Mr. 
Dupras also had the opportunity of speaking to India on 
television concerning the feelings of Canada toward the 
Commonwealth. 


When the conference was over, I believe that Canada 
was much better informed about the problems of the Com- 
monwealth and the world, and the world and the Common- 
wealth were much better informed about how Canada feels 
concerning many of these problems. 


On motion of Senator Macdonald, for Senator Grosart, 
debate adjourned. 


ANTI-INFLATION BILL 


FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-73, to provide for the restraint of profit margins, 
prices, dividends and compensation in Canada. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate, I move that this bill be placed on the Orders of 
the Day for second reading at the next sitting. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is leave 
granted? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
@ (1640) 

Senator Grosart: I wonder if the Leader of the Govern- 
ment would indicate what timetable he has in mind for 
further stages in the consideration of this bill. Has he a 
timetable in mind, or has he a suggestion as to a termina- 
tion date with respect to our handling of the bill? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the measure is, 
of course, considered to be important by all members of 
both houses. It is the hope of the government that the 
debate on second reading in this chamber will be conclud- 
ed by the end of the week. That, of course, depends to a 
great degree upon the exercise of the right of members of 
the Opposition to express their views on the bill. 


We would like to have the bill referred to committee by 
the end of the week or the beginning of next week, so that 
it can be read the third time in the middle of next week. 

Senator Grosart: I presume the Leader of the Govern- 
ment would agree that the time we might take on the bill 
would also depend on the desire of senators on the govern- 
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ment side to speak to it, as well as senators on the Opposi- 
tion side. 


Senator Perrault: That goes without saying. Supporters 
of the government have never shown disinclination to 
participate in debates of great public concern of this type. 


Senator Grosart: Would the Leader of the Government 
then relate the program as he has outlined it to our sittings 
in the next few days? 


Senator Perrault: This matter will be the subject of 
discussion with the Leader of the Opposition tomorrow 
morning, and I hope that tomorrow I shall be able to give 
honourable senators a better idea of what the proposed 
sitting dates will be. It is recognized that because of travel 
difficulties at this time of the year as much advance notice 
as possible should be given. 


It should also be pointed out with respect to the content 
of the bill that much consideration has already been given 
it by honourable senators. The subject matter has been 
discussed at great length by a number of senators. A 
pre-study has already been undertaken. 


Senator Asselin: How many weeks did the House of 
Commons take to consider and pass this bill? 


Senator Perrault: How many sitting days? 
Senator Asselin: How many weeks? 


Senator Perrault: I am afraid I cannot give you that 
information, senator. I simply do not have the commence- 
ment date or the completion date. 

Motion agreed to. 

The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE—BUDGETS 
TABLED 


Senator Laird, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, 
tabled four reports of the committee approving the budgets 
presented to it by the Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, as follows: 


for the expenditures of the said committee with 
respect to its examination of Bill C-65, intituled: “An 
Act to amend the statute law relating to income tax, 
(No. 2)”, as authorized by the Senate on November 19, 
1975; 


for the expenditures of the said committee with 
respect to its examination of Bill C-2, intituled: “An 
Act to amend the Combines Investigation Act and the 
Bank Act and to repeal an Act to amend an Act to 
amend the Combines Investigation Act and the Crimi- 
nal Code”, as authorized by the Senate on November 
1951975: 


for the proposed expenditures of the said committee 
with respect to its examination and report upon the 
subject matter of the Bill C-60, intituled: “An Act 
respecting bankruptcy and insolvency”, in advance of 
the said bill coming before the Senate, or any matter 
relating thereto, authorized by the Senate on May 13, 
1975; 


for the proposed expenditures of the said committee 
with respect to its examination and report upon the 
subject matter of the Bill C-73, intituled: “An Act to 
provide for the restraint of profit margins, prices, 
dividends and compensation in Canada”, in advance of 
the said bill coming before the Senate, or any matter 
relating thereto, authorized by the Senate on Novem- 
ber 18, 1975. 


COMMITTEE ON REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS—SUPPLEMENTARY BUDGET TABLED 


Senator Laird, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, 
tabled the committee’s report approving the supplemen- 
tary budget presented to it by the Joint Chairman of the 
Standing Joint Committee of the Senate and House of 
Commons on Regulations and other Statutory Instruments 
for the proposed expenditures of the said committee with 
respect to its review and scrutiny of statutory instruments 
pursuant to the report adopted by the Senate on October 
29, 1974. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF THE 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(a), moved: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting on Monday next, December 8, 1975, 
and that rule 76(4) be suspended in relation thereto. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it 
agreed? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Monday, December 8, 1975, at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 


[Translation] 


Senator Asselin: As I shall reply to the Leader of the 
Government this afternoon, need we still sit on Monday 
afternoon instead of Monday evening? 


Senator Langlois: Certainly. 


Senator Asselin: According to what I heard, that would 
have been necessary had a reply not been given this after- 
noon. So, if I reply to the speech of the Leader of the 
Government, must we still come back at 2 o’clock Monday? 


Senator Langlois: As I will indicate in a moment in 
outlining the program for next week, because of the 
number of senators who have expressed the wish to par- 
ticipate in that debate, I feel it will be necessary to sit both 
Monday afternoon and evening, regardless of what hap- 
pens here this afternoon. 

[English] 
Honourable senators, before the question is put I should 


like to give an outline of the work in store for us next 
week. 


In moving the adjournment of the Senate until 2 o’clock 
next Monday afternoon, I have taken into consideration 
the necessity of dealing with Bill C-73 as expeditiously as 
possible, owing to its urgency and the number of senators 
who have expressed a desire to speak on it. It is expected 
that the supply bill covering supplementary estimates (A) 
for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1976, will pass the 
Commons on Tuesday next, and I think we can look for- 
ward to a pretty steady flow of legislation from the other 
place from now until the Christmas adjournment. There- 
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fore, it will probably be necessary to sit on both Monday 
and Friday next week and the following week. 
@ (1410) 


I will now give the schedule of committee meetings, 
which is subject to change because other meetings will 
probably be added as the week progresses. 


The Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce will meet at 2.30 Monday afternoon on its 
advance study of Bill C-60, the Bankruptcy Act. The 
Standing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs will meet 
at 9.30 a.m. Tuesday to discuss its report on Canada’s 
relations with the United States. The Banking, Trade and 
Commerce Committee will meet at 9.30 a.m. and will give 
priority to Bill C-73, should it be referred by that time. The 
Special Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations 
in the Public Service will meet at 8 p.m. The Banking, 
Trade and Commerce Committee is scheduled to meet at 
9.30 a.m. on Wednesday. The Special Joint Committee on 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service will 
meet at 9.30 a.m. on Thursday, and the Foreign Affairs 
Committee and the Banking, Trade and Commerce Com- 
mittee will meet at the same hour. 

As I have already said, other meetings will probably be 
added to the list. 


Motion agreed to. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 
STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 
Senator Macdonald, with leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Yuzyk be 
substituted for that of the Honourable Senator Phillips 
on the list of senators serving on the Standing Joint 
Committee on Regulations and other Statutory Instru- 
ments; and 

That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that House accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 
CHANGE IN COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 
Senator Macdonald, with leave of the Senate and not- 
withstanding rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Smith 
(Colchester) be substituted for that of the Honourable 
Senator Macdonald on the list of senators serving on 
the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade 
and Commerce. 


Motion agreed to. 


ANTI-INFLATION BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 
Hon. Raymond J. Perrault moved the second reading of 


Bill C-73, to provide for the restraint of profit margins, 
prices, dividends and compensation in Canada. 


He said: Honourable senators, there have been requests 
for an explanation of this bill, and I hope to accede, at least 
in part, to those requests. 


The bill before us is a key part of the government’s 
anti-inflation program. It empowers the Governor in 
Council to promulgate guidelines in the form of regula- 
tions for the restraint of prices, profit margins, dividends 
and compensation in Canada. It defines the areas of the 
economy which will be subject to legal enforcement of 
these guidelines and establishes the administrative ma- 
chinery and the penalties for non-compliance. 


The government’s anti-inflation program is a response to 
the fundamental problem of domestic cost inflation which 
has been growing ever more acute for more than one year. 
The magnitude of this problem was highlighted by a recent 
forecast by the Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development in which unit labour costs in Canada 
were shown as rising at more than twice the rate of that of 
the United States; they were three times the German rate 
and were four percentage points higher than the rate in 
Japan. 


The continued strong rise in Canadian costs reflects, at 
least in part, the fact that the Canadian economy is not 
experiencing a business recession of anything like the 
severity of those prevailing in the United States, Germany 
and Japan. 


We can take some satisfaction in the knowledge that our 
economy has not suffered increases in unemployment or 
losses of output and income of the size experienced else- 
where. But the fact is that unless we respond decisively to 
the other aspect of our current situation, the cost inflation, 
this satisfaction is going to be short lived. Not only will 
some groups in our society suffer particularly severely 
from the direct effects of continuing high inflation, but the 
economy as a whole is likely to experience deteriorating 
performance as inflation disrupts financial markets, 
impairs rational planning by business and government, 
and generally increases tension in collective bargaining 
and in society at large. 


Faced with developments over the summer and early 
autumn which gave no clear indication that cost inflation 
was starting to recede, but in fact raised the danger that 
still higher rates of cost increase might become prevalent, 
and given the growth in public support which is so crucial 
to the success of a wage and price restraint program of the 
type implemented, the government has responded with 
this program of concerted anti-inflationary measures 
involving fiscal and monetary policy, government expendi- 
ture policy, policies to deal with structural problems in 
particular sectors, and the prices and incomes policy which 
requires passage of this bill for its implementation. 


I might add that the events since October 13 have further 
strengthened the case for this package of anti-inflation 
measures. Observers are becoming increasingly optimistic 
as to the strength of the recovery in the United States of 
America. Recently released data on the performance of the 
Canadian economy in the third quarter of this year sug- 
gests that recovery is also under way in Canada. However, 
in the absence of decisive remedial action, entering an 
upswing with rates of price increases in excess of 10 per 
cent could lead to indefinite double digit inflation, which 
would be completely unacceptable. 
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The measures which constitute the anti-inflation pro- 
gram are, first, a commitment to maintain a balance of 
fiscal and monetary policies that will encourage sufficient 
growth of demand in the economy to be consistent with 
economic recovery but at gradually moderating rates of 
inflation. Secondly, there is a commitment to limit the 
growth of all government expenditures to the trend rate of 
growth of the economy as a whole. An aspect of this 
commitment is the policy of limiting employment and 
wage rate growth in the public service. Structural policies 
aimed at ensuring the necessary supplies of energy, food 
and housing, at increasing the efficiency and competitive- 
ness of the economy, and at bringing about an improve- 
ment in labour-management relations are being developed. 
There will be other announcements along the way in some 
of these areas. 


@ (1420) 


Finally, there is the prices and incomes policy. Let me 
briefly review the central features of the general guide- 
lines for the restraint of prices and incomes which the 
government is asking everyone to follow. I should like to 
do this before turning to the details of the bill, which 
establishes the mechanisms by which these guidelines will 
be applied, with legal sanctions, to selected sectors of the 
economy. 

There is a misapprehension in some parts of the country 
to the effect that the guidelines only refer to certain 
selected groups, that only those groups delineated in this 
legislation are to be covered by mandatory guidelines, and 
that the rest of the economy is totally free from any 
guidelines. That is not the case. Voluntary compliance is 
sought on the part of all Canadians and all companies 
doing business in this country. The fundamental principle 
of the price side is that price increases should not exceed 
net cost increases. This principle is implemented through 
different rules, depending on the circumstances of the 
firm. The basic rule is that the cost pass-through should 
only increase prices by the dollar amount of the increase in 
these costs. Firms not able to allocate their costs to 
individual products will be required to limit price 
increases so as to achieve percentage pre-tax net margins 
no higher than 95 per cent of the average of the last five 
years. Retailers and wholesalers are, in general, limited to 
existing markups or gross margins. A reduction in gross 
margins, however, is required where changes in operating 
costs are such as to cause net margins to rise as a percent- 
age of sales, and upward adjustment in gross margins is 
allowed where necessary to maintain the level of profit in 
dollar terms. 


Prices received by farmers and fishermen for raw pro- 
duce are exempt from the guidelines. This is in recognition 
of the fact that individual farmers and fishermen do not 
have very much influence on the prices they receive. As 
the American experience demonstrated, control of these 
prices tends to have adverse effects on any anti-inflation 
effort through reducing supply. This is one of the real 
lessons of the experience gained by the Americans as a 
result of the restraints program which was developed there 
some time ago. 


The operations of marketing boards and related agencies 
which influence farm and fisheries prices have been dis- 
cussed rather thoroughly, now, with provincial govern- 


{Senator Perrault .] 


ments, and at this stage there is informal agreement that 
governments will ensure that these boards, which can fix 
prices, will keep within the guidelines. 


The objectives of the program as regards exports are, of 
course, different from those regarding goods which enter 
into the domestic cost-of-living picture. It is important 
that the Canadian economy continue to receive the max- 
imum return from resources devoted to production for 
export. Exporters will be expected to sell abroad at fair 
international market value; however, it is also important 
that export profits, which will benefit to some degree from 
wage restraint in the export industries, not be treated in 
such a way as to make the program unacceptable to large 
segments of the public in a way that presents an invitation 
to excessive wage settlements in export industries, or in a 
way that encourages the diversion of supply from domestic 
into foreign markets. 


Thus the exemption of export prices from controls is to 
be accompanied by a levy on the amount by which export 
profits exceed the level which would be permissible in 
controlled sectors. In general terms, the form of this levy 
will recognize the volatility of export profits and the need 
for continued heavy investment in this sector. The detailed 
nature of this tax measure will be made known when the 
Minister of Finance introduces the necessary legislation. 


The compensation guidelines—and these have been dis- 
cussed rather vigorously in some parts of the country— 
cover all forms of wage and salary compensation, including 
fringe benefits, bonuses and stock options. They are 
intended to allow compensation per employee to increase, 
on average, at a rate which is initially set at 10 per cent per 
year, but which reduces over a period of time in the 
expectation that the inflation in the economy is going to be 
reduced over a period of time. This takes into account, of 
course, the program that anticipates an inflation rate 
reduced to around 8 per cent over the next few months, so 
that the upper limit of a 10 per cent average wage settle- 
ment should be consistent with a 2 per cent improvement 
in average real income. The guideline limit does not take 
the form of a single, flat percentage limit on all increases; 
rather, as honourable senators know, there is a provision 
for variation both above and below the average figure, 
depending on the wage experience of the group in question 
over the recent past. The limits are further modified so as 
to impose a somewhat more restrictive limit on those 
towards the top of the income scale, and a somewhat less 
restrictive limit on those towards the bottom of that scale. 


In response to discussions with provincial premiers and 
ministers, and in response to comment here, in the other 
place and elsewhere, the special treatment for low-income 
employees has been extended by adding a provision that 
increases which bring the hourly earnings rate no higher 
than $3.50 are going to be exempt. The compensation guide- 
lines also recognize various factors which may provide 
grounds for exceptional treatment, such as the need to 
attract workers into areas of labour shortage or to main- 
tain long-established historical relationships between 
groups. Honourable senators are aware, of course, that if in 
the past two years any group in this country covered by 
the mandatory guidelines received wage and_ salary 
increases which were below increases in the cost of living, 
such a group may receive an additional two percentage 
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points this year to make their maximum gain up to 12 per 
cent, and where settlements were inordinately high over 
the past two years in relation to cost-of-living increases, 
then the maximum wage increase figure will be estab- 
lished at 8 per cent for the next 12 months. 


As an aside, I find it very difficult to understand, and 
perhaps other senators share this feeling, why some sectors 
of organized labour have announced their intention to 
launch a $500,000 campaign to defeat the program when the 
object of the program is to maintain the purchasing power 
of the working people of this country. Nothing can be more 
damaging, surely, to this nation at this particular time 
than to have our working people paid in dollars which 
have deteriorated in terms of purchasing power. 


I think we should ask those who lead the great labour 
movement in this country, those who have announced a 
public effort to defeat the program, how they can possibly 
justify inordinate wage increases when productivity 
increases are around zero, when wage settlements have 
been running around 20 per cent in the last quarter and 
inflation is running at 12 per cent. It can only mean that if 
large and unwarranted wage increases are granted, then 
either another sector of this economy is going to suffer in 
terms of loss of purchasing power, or those so-called major 
increases will really be illusory in terms of increased 
purchasing power. Let us hope that there will be a reas- 
sessment of the situation on the part of some of the labour 
leaders in this country, and that they will designate at 
least part of the money budgeted for public opposition to 
the program toward efforts aimed at developing new ideas 
and new concepts to make this program more equitable 
and more workable so that all Canadians, regardless of 
how they earn a living, can be paid in terms of meaningful 
dollars and meaningful purchasing power. That has to be 
our long-range goal. 


The compensation guidelines also recognize various fac- 
tors, as I said, which provide grounds for exceptional 
treatment, such as the need to attract workers into areas of 
labour shortage or to maintain long-established historical 
relationships between groups. We know that this occurs 
across the country in many industries where people doing 
roughly comparable work have had an historical relation- 
ship in terms of compensation. It may be that in certain 
cases a group has achieved a settlement, say, in September 
of last year, and an adjacent group, the group with this 
historical relationship, may not yet have negotiated a con- 
tract. So the Anti-Inflation Board is then in a position to 
judge where justice should prevail in terms of wage settle- 
ments, and the type of historical relationship there should 
be in terms of dollars and improved compensation. 


@ (1430) 


I would conclude this review of the general nature of the 
guidelines program by emphasizing two points. The gov- 
ernment has made the decision not to upset existing con- 
tractual arrangements, such as longer-term wage contracts, 
price contracts and interest rate contracts. This imposes 
limits on the rate at which it is feasible and desirable to 
attempt to reduce inflation if those subject to the guide- 
lines are not to fall too far behind those whose incomes are 
governed by exempt existing arrangements. Thus, our 
objective is one of gradual reduction in inflation. We must 


pursue this reduction for several years if we are to attain 
acceptable rates of price increases. 


The legislation which is before us expires at the end of 
1978. There has been some discussion in the other chamber, 
of course, as to whether it should continue for an 18-month 
period or a three-year period. Surely, the point has to be 
made and the Canadian people must be convinced that we 
have a serious economic challenge and that this is not a 
program designed for only a temporary or brief period of 
time. 


We do not wish the psychology to develop in this country 
that this is to be only a 12-month or 18-month program and 
that, perhaps, companies and wage earners can “hang on.” 
We don’t want the attitude, “Just wait until that tempo- 
rary period is over and then we will hit them for huge 
wage increases or huge price increases,” and so on. For 
these and other reasons, the government made the con- 
scious decision to establish a three-year maximum for the 
program rather than a shorter period. I know that there are 
honest and legitimate differences of opinion in this cham- 
ber, and perhaps in the other place, with respect to this, 
but the government has made the decision to pursue this 
program for several years in order to achieve acceptable 
rates of price increase. Hopefully, the program can be 
dismantled before that three-year deadline, but this is a 
program which must be taken seriously and that is why a 
three-year deadline has been established. 


The legislation, of course, has that nominal expiration 
date of 1978. We believe this is a reasonable horizon for 
planning the type of program which has been chosen. As I 
have said, it is also the case to set a very early expiration 
date would encourage various forms of behaviour, which 
amount to waiting out the guidelines with the intention of 
going back to old patterns. The program must have time to 
lower expectations if it is to make a lasting contribution. 


The fact before all of us is that over the past 12 months 
increasingly there have been instances throughout the 
country of groups not only achieving catch-up in terms of 
purchasing power, keeping pace with increases in the cost 
of living, not only catch-up with employees doing roughly 
comparable work in the United States, but of some groups 
achieving gains which could only be interpreted as con- 
stituting hedges against what they presumed would be a 
disastrous continuing rate of inflation. This is the serious 
psychological aspect of the inflation which has beset the 
country. 


A second feature that requires emphasis is the selective 
nature of the enforcement provisions of the program. Such 
selectivity is necessary if we are to manage with a relative- 
ly small bureaucratic structure. The government does not 
wish to hire a huge expensive army of “gumshoes’’ to 
tramp around the country, leaning over everyone’s shoul- 
ders and demanding six copies of everyone’s records each 
Monday morning. That would be self-defeating and would 
do little to help keep in line government spending. We 
believe that a selective approach, which ensures compli- 
ance by those who are generally the pattern setters, can be 
effective, given general acceptance of the need for the 
program and the need for restraint. 

I turn now to the provisions of the bill. It first defines 
the areas of application and enforcement of the guidelines. 
As I have mentioned, enforcement is to be selective. In 
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addition to applying to the federal government and all of 
its Crown corporations and agencies, and to the provincial- 
municipal public sector under federal-provincial agree- 
ment, the regulations which constitute enforceable guide- 
lines will apply first, to any individual firm and any 
so-called “family” of associated corporations which 
employs more than 500 employees; secondly, to construc- 
tion companies employing more than 20 persons; thirdly, to 
employees of those companies; and fourthly, to individuals 
or other firms carrying on a business that is a profession, 
and professional employees of such businesses. 


Other groups may be brought under the enforcement 
provisions of the legislation by the Governor in Council 
with the recommendation of the board, where such firms 
or groups are considered to be of strategic importance to 
the economy, and thus in a position to undermine the 
whole program—and honourable senators, I am sure, can 
think of a number of groups which occupy that strategic 
position. Such additions could include industrial sectors 
where employees and/or employers engage in industry- 
wide bargaining. 

Honourable senators may have noticed that the White 
Paper called for all areas characterized by industry-wide 
bargaining to be included, and there is a difference be- 
tween the White Paper statement on this subject and the 
proposed legislation which we have before us. On reflec- 
tion, this provision was felt to be too sweeping, and the bill 
reflects this change of view, but the power still resides in 
the Anti-Inflation Board to add certain sectors where 
employees and/or employers engage in industry-wide bar- 
gaining. The board will have real power in cases where 
certain groups are deemed to be of strategic importance. 


The next provision in the bill is for the establishment of 
the Anti-Inflation Board. As honourable senators know, 
this board has been established on an interim basis by 
order in council under the Inquiries Act until it can be 
constituted under authority of this legislation. 


The Anti-Inflation Board is to monitor movements in 
prices, profits, compensation and dividends in relation to 
the guidelines, identify those which would contravene the 
guidelines in fact or in spirit, and try to persuade the 
parties to come into line. If unsuccessful, it would be 
empowered to refer cases to the administrator for further 
action. 


In carrying out these duties, the board will exercise all of 
the powers of a person appointed as a commissioner under 
part I of the Inquiries Act, and certain additional powers 
to obtain information. 


Groups subject to the legal enforcement of restraint are 
required to keep the necessary records and accounts. 


Either the board or the Governor in Council may refer 
cases to the administrator. It is this officer who, under the 
act, has the power to order that the guidelines be adhered 
to. He may require that amounts charged in excess of the 
guidelines be returned to the buyer, if that is possible, or 
be paid over to the Crown. 


The bill, in addition, empowers the administrator to levy 
a penalty of 25 per cent of the amount by which revenues 
received, or compensation or dividends paid, contravened 
the guidelines, where the person knowingly contravened, 
or conspired knowingly to contravene, the guidelines. 


(Senator Perrault .] 


The bill provides more serious penalties, including fines 
and imprisonment, for failure to comply with an order of 
the administrator, for failure to keep appropriate records, 
and for misrepresentation. 


Orders of the administrator may be appealed to the 
Anti-Inflation Appeal Tribunal, also established under this 
bill, the decisions of which may be appealed on points of 
law to the Federal Court of Appeal. The administrator’s 
orders may also be changed or rescinded by the Governor 
in Council. 


@ (1440) 


The Anti-inflation Board will report to the Minister of 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs; the administrator to the 
Minister of National Revenue; and the appeal tribunal to 
the Minister of Justice. 


The decision to establish a separate board and adminis- 
trator requires, perhaps, some comment. Their functions 
could have been performed by a single body, but it is our 
feeling that it would be preferable to divide responsibility. 


The role of the Anti-Inflation Board goes considerably 
beyond that of ensuring compliance with the guidelines by 
those sectors of the economy subject to enforcement. It is 
the view of the government that it can better fulfil that 
role if it is not called on to act at one and the same time as 
judge and jury. 

The board will be the persuader, while the administrator 
will be the enforcer—and in using those words, both of 
which have a rather ominous ring, may I suggest that the 
persuading and the enforcing is to be done on behalf of the 
Canadian people, especially those least able to protect 
themselves. Moreover, a very important part of the board’s 
function is to monitor the whole program and to promote 
public understanding of what is going on by publishing 
reports, holding hearings, and generally informing and 
persuading the public. It will not necessarily confine its 
interest to the activities of those groups covered by the 
enforcement provisions. The administrator will concern 
himself with a much more limited area, and his role will be 
more judicial in nature. 


These, then, are the principal features of Bill C-73. It is 
innovative in its provisions and the machinery which it 
sets up in that it is designed to maximize the potential for 
voluntary compliance. While it contains stiff penalties for 
those deliberately contravening an express order of the 
administrator, or engaging in misrepresentation, it clearly 
provides that those attempting to comply with the spirit of 
the guidelines can proceed to make decisions and take 
action without fear of a severely punitive response should 
the Anti-Inflation Board disagree with their interpretation 
of the guidelines. 


May I suggest that the success of this program is of vital 
importance to us, regardless of where we live in this 
country or regardless of our political beliefs. We may have 
honest and legitimate differences and misunderstandings 
about the bill or certain of its provisions, but no one can 
deny the need for strong action and strong leadership by 
governments at all levels and of all political persuasions at 
this time in Canadian history. We have seen throughout 
the world all too many instances of countries where eco- 
nomic circumstances have been such that no strong gov- 
ernment leadership has been available to avert or prevent 
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economic disaster. We know from the experience of others 
that it is also important for governments to know when to 
act and to be able to act in time. 


Senator Asselin: And not too late. 


Senator Perrault: There is a great challenge before all 
Canadians today. Some will say that the government acted 
too late, and they are entitled to their opinion. That view 
constitutes, legitimate political dissent. However, no one 
can question the economic facts of life which exist today. 
The United States, which competes in many areas for 
export markets, has average wage settlements currently of 
7.9 per cent, with an increase in productivity in the order 
of 11 per cent. Productivity in Canada, as I said earlier, is 
zero, and wage settlements are in the area of 18 to 20 per 
cent, with an inflation rate of 12 per cent. We cannot exist 
long in that kind of situation without a severe economic 
dislocation down the line. 


The Canadian people should know that the government 
does not regard the programs as being perfect. Many 
people have said that the program represents rough justice. 
There is no question that justice is rougher for some 
groups than for others, but the rough injustice of continu- 
ing inflation is substantially more disastrous than any of 
the so-called rough justice contained in the program. I 
think that all of us, including parliamentarians, have a 
responsibility to improve the legislation insofar as possible 
so that it works better and is as equitable as possible, as 
just as possible, under the circumstances. 


Many groups across the country are asking to be exempt- 
ed. There are some interesting letters arriving at govern- 
ment desks these days. Typically, some read as follows: 


Dear Sirs: We stand four square and fully in support 
of this program. We think it is time to act in the 
interests of all Canadians. However, because we 
occupy a rather unique position in the economic spec- 
trum in this country we ask that our group be exempt. 


If the government exempts all groups which believe they 
occupy a unique place in the economic spectrum of this 
country, we will not have any program at all. The program 
should apply to all—and, yes, we parliamentarians have to 
start by showing leadership to the Canadian people. There 
must be restraint on the part of members of Parliament, 
whether in this chamber or in the other place, and restraint 
insofar as it is possible to achieve cutbacks in government 
expenditures without doing grievous damage to the great 
social programs which have been initiated by this and 
preceding governments. 


Unless we make the idea of restraint applicable to gov- 
ernment activities, the activities of this chamber and the 
other place, we cannot expect very many Canadians to 
participate in the battle against inflation. I have learned 
from the many meetings I have attended across this coun- 
try in relation to the program that the people want some- 
thing done about the problem of inflation. Most of them 
want to join in the fight against inflation. In a sense, they 
want to know where the recruiting office is to join the 


fight. We, as parliamentarians, must make sure, when they 


arrive at those “recruiting offices”, that we ourselves have 
provided an example for them to follow. 


We have all listened with a great deal of interest to the 
debate on the proposals contained in the White Paper 


entitled Attack on Inflation which has taken place in this 
chamber. A number of senators made excellent suggestions 
during the course of the debate. I can only say that as far 
as the government is concerned there is to be no rigid 
approach to this program in the months to come. If the 
program is shown to be deficient in some areas in the 
months ahead, if it is shown to have weaknesses, and if it 
can be made more equitable, the government will act to 
bring about improvements. Now, however, we have a great 
task in front of us—to make the program work. 


One encouraging fact about the program since it was 
announced on Thanksgiving Day is that provincial govern- 
ments, regardless of their political persuasion, have been 
very cooperative—and they range from Progressive Con- 
servative to Liberal to New Democratic governments. All 
provincial governments are seized with the sense of urgen- 
cy, and they are cooperating with the federal government 
in respect of those areas where they have a responsibility. 


In closing, I urge honourable senators to support this 
bill. It is to be hoped that a number of honourable senators 
will participate in the debate to follow. 


Senator Greene: Will the honourable senator permit a 
question? Can he enlighten me, and possibly other senators 
who may have an equal interest, as to how the Anti-Infla- 
tion Board was able to make a ruling with respect to the 
Toronto high school teachers’ settlement prior to the pas- 
sage of this bill? 


Apparently, it merely acted on the authority of the order 
in council under the Inquiries Act, which gives the board 
no authority to anticipate its authority under this proposed 
act. 


I also ask that question in the light of the fact that 
education is clearly a provincial matter constitutionally, 
and there is no Ontario legislation delegating its authority 
under the Constitution vis-a-vis education to the federal 
Parliament. 


@ (1450) 


Senator Perrault: May I offer only opinion at this stage? 
The provincial governments and their entities are included 
in the program. Negotiations have been conducted with 
provincial governments to determine how the program 
shall be implemented, and whether the federal Anti-Infla- 
tion Board shall be given the responsibility of applying 
certain guidelines in some provinces or whether this re- 
sponsibility shall be provincial. I understand, for example, 
that in Quebec a parallel provincial board has been estab- 
lished, or is in the process of being established, to enforce 
the federally prescribed guidelines in that province. I 
understand that the Maritime provinces have designated 
the federal board as the guidelines “enforcer” in areas for 
which they may have responsibility. 

In the case of the Toronto high school teachers, I would 
be pleased to attempt to obtain a precise answer from the 
board for the honourable senator. It may well be that only 
an opinion has been sought from Mr. Pepin. Mr. Pepin may 
have given this opinion, and that is all it may represent at 
this time. 

I can tell the honourable senator that the trustees asso- 
ciations and the teachers of British Columbia have similar- 
ly approached the board to ask how the federal guidelines 
would apply to their salary negotiations in that province, 
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presumably in view of the fact that the Minister of Educa- 
tion of British Columbia has stated that the federal guide- 
lines will apply. In other words, the Minister of Education 
for British Columbia seems, in effect, to have said, “The 
federal guidelines will apply in British Columbia’s school 
system,” and these groups say, “If that is the case, how do 
the Anti-Inflation Board guidelines apply in our situa- 
tion?” This is probably what has happened in the case of 
British Columbia. 


Senator Greene: The honourable leader would probably 
agree that a province cannot divest itself of its constitu- 
tional responsibilities merely by some decision of the then 
government. At the very least, they must have legislation 
if they are going to delegate their constitutional responsi- 
bility to the federal government. 


Senator Perrault: I do not want to get into any constitu- 
tional whirlpools at this stage. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps you are in one. 


Senator Perrault: I can assure the honourable senator 
that the legislation has been developed in the firm belief 
that the federal government is acting in a constitutional 
manner. We believe that the British North America Act 
fully permits the action we are taking in the public inter- 
est and under present conditions. 


I now have further information with respect to the 
Toronto teachers’ situation. This substantiates what I said 
earlier. The Anti-Inflation Board has simply indicated 
how, in its opinion, it will react, when the agreement is 
signed in Ontario, after the bill is passed. Mr. Pepin, then, 
has given an opinion. 


Senator Flynn: And when Ontario has delegated its 
power. It has not done so yet. 


Senator Perrault: The reaction of the provinces has 
varied, of course. Quebec, for example, has already set in 
motion its own machinery. I frankly do not know the 
precise position of Ontario at this time. The teachers’ 
salary opinion, however, was apparently sought from the 
board, in view of the fact that the Minister of Education 
for Ontario indicated that the Anti-Inflation Board’s ruling 
would prevail in Ontario. I think that is the best answer 
that can be given at this time. 


Senator Forsey: May I ask a supplementary question at 
this point? Is it not true that the legal advisers of the 
Government of Ontario have said that Ontario legislation 
is not necessary for this purpose? Presumably the law 
officers of the Crown in Ontario have some warrant for 
saying this, and are not just giving this opinion out of the 
stratosphere or making an offhand observation. 

Senator Perrault: In view of the honourable senator’s 
expertise in this matter, I very much appreciate the opin- 
ion he has given the house. I do not have the precise details 
of any official statement at this time. 


Senator Forsey: I am only repeating what I have read in 
the newspapers, which is perhaps rather hazardous. I 
understand that the law officers of the Crown in Ontario 
have ventured the opinion that no legislation is necessary 
in this instance. I should have thought that if the legisla- 
tion before us is valid, then the opinion of the law officers 
of the Crown of Ontario is probably valid also. 


Senator Flynn: By order in council? 
(Senator Perrault.] 


Senator Perrault: It is very gratifying to know that the 
Progressive Conservative Government of Ontario has been 
most cooperative since the inception of this program. We 
hope it is a happy omen for things to come in this chamber. 


Senator Grosart: And a happy omen for the Progressive 
Conservative Government in Ontario. Has the government 
received an express opinion from the law officers of the 
Crown that all the measures proposed in this legislation 
are constitutional within the meaning of the British North 
America Act? 


Senator Perrault: This has, of course, been given a great 
deal of careful study by the government, and we have 
obtained an assurance that the actions delineated in the 
bill before us are within the power of the federal govern- 
ment under the terms of the British North America Act. 
There is no question in our minds about the legality of the 
proposed legislation. 


Senator Grosart: I was asking if there was an opinion. I 
now ask if that was a written opinion by the law officers of 
the Crown. 


Senator Perrault: I can only undertake to obtain that 
information. I would be pleased to report to the chamber 
before the debate on second reading is concluded. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I should like to ask the 
honourable senator a question about the professions. Has 
some progress been made in negotiations with the prov- 
inces towards means by which these guidelines would be 
enforced in relation to the professions? 


Senator Perrault: Yes, there have been extensive meet- 
ings with the provinces. In most cases, of course, as the 
honourable senator is aware because of his extensive 
experience in provincial affairs, provincial governments 
deal on a day-by-day basis with professional associations, 
such as those governing doctors, lawyers and architects. 
Conversations have been going on with the provincial 
governments with respect to, for example, the percentage 
increases in professional fees that may be earned by the 
various professions, and their relationship to the guide- 
lines that have been accepted by the provinces. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): May I ask a supplementary 
question? Have any tentative conclusions been reached 
with the provinces on the means by which the guidelines 
will be enforced—that is to say, how it will be determined 
whether an architect shall be permitted to earn over $2,400 
more than he did last year? 


Senator Perrault: Generally, the principle enshrined in 
both the White Paper and the bill before us is that when it 
can be demonstrated that there has been greater produc- 
tivity, where more work has been done to warrant an 
increase in compensation, then that increase in compensa- 
tion shall be permitted. However, if for the same amount of 
work done in, for example, 1974 it is proposed that a person 
in one of the professions is to have, say, a 15 per cent 
increase in income that is clearly in violation of the 
guidelines. 


@ (1500) 


I think honourable senators will agree that the idea of 
the program should not be, and must not be, to discourage 
productivity. If we are going to beat the problem of infla- 
tion, it is going to be by increasing productivity, not only 
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by manufacturing companies and by industries but by 
those in the professions and those who work on assembly 
lines, artisans, and so forth. We do not want to discourage 
those people who want to invest more of their time, 
creativity and honest energy in increasing their own pro- 
ductivity. Let me put it this way because I want to choose 
my words as accurately as possible: Inordinate compensa- 
tion, well outside the guidelines, should not be paid where 
productivity has not been increased, and prices should not 
be increased beyond levels justified by legitimate cost 
increases. These are two important goals of the program. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I wonder if the patience of 
the honourable leader and other senators would permit me 
to ask one further supplementary question. 

I understand what the leader has said because that is 
apparent in the material available. What concerns me, and 
what I am seeking clarification on, is whether any arrange- 
ments or agreements or understandings have been reached 
with any of the provinces as to how this question of 
productivity will be measured or determined in relation to 
professions. 


Senator Perrault: That is the subject of the meetings 
now being held with the provinces, and also with the 
professions themselves. I would say that to this time there 
has been good cooperation from the professions across the 
country, the members of which are just as concerned about 
the trend in the economy as any other sector. As far as 
details with regard to precise regulations and measure- 
ment of productivity are concerned, I am unable to present 
them at this time. They are now under development. 

The honourable senator is well aware of the time it often 
takes to develop regulations in connection with legislation. 
I will undertake to obtain as much current information as I 
can on the status of the professions, hopefully by the first 
of the week. With the permission of the Senate, I will 
provide that detail later. 


Senator Belisle: Would you please? 
Senator Smith (Colchester): Thank you very much. 
[Translation] 


Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, I have paid 
very close attention to the speech which the Leader of the 
Government has made concerning Bill C-73. 


Indeed, he has voiced arguments which I endorse, but his 
entire speech, in my opinion, faithfully reflects the admis- 
sion by the government he represents, and I mean it, the 
admission of its inability during the past five years, to 
foresee today’s economic problems and to cope with them 
at an earlier date. 

The gist of the speech delivered by the Leader of the 
Government is this admission of the failure of his govern- 
ment during the last five or six years to develop policies 
and control inflation. 

The bill we have before us is extremely important. I 
think that a good many senators will have the opportunity 
during this second reading debate to express their views on 
the matter. 

Our party, honourable senators, will support the princi- 
ple of the bill on second reading. We did so in the other 
place because we agreed with the government’s intention 
of taking direct and strong action in order to check the 


ever increasing inflation which prevails in Canada at the 
present time. We supported this bill in the other place 
because we were consistent with the position we took 
during the 1974 election campaign. It will be recalled, all 
too vividly, that during that campaign our party and our 
leader had honestly presented to the public a formula for 
freezing prices and salaries as a means to curb inflation. 


Apparently, our message was not understood and that 
cost us the 1974 election. But, even so, we came out strong- 
er from that election campaign. Our credibility has 
increased, especially since this government has admitted 
that our economic situation is precarious and bordering on 
bankrupcy. This is the reason why today we are discussing 
what I would call late-coming and hasty measures that 
have so many built-in defects as regards their implementa- 
tion, and that will create, as I said earlier, serious social 
inequities within various groups of our society. 


The bill introduced by this government is going to create 
in our country a real economic dictatorship. It looks like 
wartime. Yes, it does look like wartime. The measures 
implemented by the government during wartime to control 
prices did not involve greater powers than the ones now 
being provided under this legislation. It is a sad thing that 
in peacetime we should have an emergency measure forced 
upon us. As I said earlier, there was legislation during the 
war which generated extremely serious inequities in its 
implementation. Yes, economic dictatorship stems from 
extraordinary powers of economic planning and selectivity 
assumed by the government and the anti-inflation board it 
is setting up. Never, under such legislation, has the govern- 
ment assumed so much discretion and power in controlling 
our economy. They want to restrict everybody’s expenses 
except their own, which have been increasing at an alarm- 
ing rate in the last few years. 


I have already raised this issue during the debate on the 
White Paper and I intended not to repeat myself but, as the 
government did not answer to the Official Opposition in 
the other place, I think I should add a little to what has 
already been said. 


When the problem is put to the government regarding its 
spending, they do not answer, they do not want to commit 
themselves, they are reluctant to say whether the expendi- 
tures will be cut down. And this afternoon the government 
leader said that under the guidelines of the White Paper 
and also according to that legislation, the government has 
pledged to cut down its expenditures. But we still have no 
proof this year that they intend to do so. We are not indeed 
the only ones to blame the government for its extravagant 
spending. Even Liberal members of the other place did, as 
well as senators in this very house, and I would like to 
remind my honourable friend, Senator Lang, with his per- 
mission, what he said on November 24, 1975, as recorded on 
page 1447 of Hansard: 


Canadian governments at all levels have increased 
their spending by 300 per cent in the last decade; that 
is, from $14.9 billion in 1964 to $60 billion last year. In 
terms of the gross national product, that represents an 
increase from 31 per cent to 39.3 per cent. In other 
words, Canadian governments today at all levels con- 
trol close to $40 of every $100 spent on goods and 
services in the country. 
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Statistics for 1973, being the latest available, show 
that such percentage government spending is only 
exceeded by Sweden and Holland, and statistics for 
1975 will, in all likelihood, show Canada to be among 
the highest government spenders, in the Western 
world. 


And Senator Lang concludes by saying: 


At the federal level, last June’s budget forecast a 
deficit of $4.3 billion for our next fiscal year. Indeed, it 
looks like $6 billion, and many economists are predict- 
ing that we will reach $7 billion. Canada’s federal 
spending in the first half of the 1975-76 fiscal year is 
up a whopping 30 per cent over last year. Our net 
public debt has risen from $18 billion in 1975 to $25 
billion in 1976. 


@ (1510) 


It is a Liberal senator on the government side who 
speaks thus, as well as the members of the Opposition in 
the other place. When the government is blamed for its 
extravagant spending, what is required is a “commitment 
from the government to restrain the spending”, as did the 
Leader of the Opposition this afternoon. It is only a com- 
mitment and not a formal decision to restrain its wasteful 
spending. It is quite clear, and we must not conceal it, that 
the government refuses to follow suit since it did not take 
the lead in this fight against inflation. The main culprit is 
the government. 


Bill C-73 in its present form tries to apply controls over 
every one of us, but the government gets exempted from 
the legislation. There is no control on government spend- 
ing under that legislation though some amendments were 
moved in the other place asking the government to agree to 
its expenditures being subject to the scrutiny of the Anti- 
Inflation Board. That amendment was rejected, of course. 


The spending habits of the government and its expendi- 
tures which have increased by 300 per cent since 1965, 
according to distinguished economists, have been among 
the major and determining factors of spiralling inflation. 
We have no reason to believe that the government was 
sincere when, in its June 3 budget, it promised to restrain 
its spending, while the current fiscal year shows $1.7 mil- 
lion in additional expenditures. 


Honourable senators, is it any wonder, in view of the 
spending habits of the government, that Mr. Turner 
resigned as Minister of Finance? I feel that the main 
reason why the then Minister of Finance resigned was the 
Cabinet’s refusal to follow his guidelines on restraint in 
government spending. 


The first point that I wanted to make is that the govern- 
ment is not subject to any control when all other sectors of 
the Canadian economy are; there is no control for the 
government. 


The Leader of the Government dealt this afternoon with 
the three-year period during which the legislation would 
be in force. Indeed, they tried in the other place, as busi- 
nessmen and others did in Canada, to convince the govern- 
ment to limit the scope of the legislation to 18 months. This 
means that during the next three years, the government 
and the Anti-Inflation Board will be able to make any 
decision they want on the economic level without consult- 
ing Parliament, without reporting, without having Parlia- 


{Senator Asselin. ] 


ment assess the results of this wage and price control 
legislation. Never has any government of a democratic 
country asked Parliament for a blank cheque of such 
magnitude. 


That is why, since the government rejected our proposal 
to limit to eighteen months the application of the legisla- 
tion and reassess the situation later on, the Official Oppo- 
sition is adamant, because it would be giving the govern- 
ment extraordinary powers concerning the control of the 
Canadian economy. Furthermore, Mr. Stanfield said the 
following about the eighteen-month period: 


We believe that a bill and a program of this nature 
limited to 18 months would be less divisive in the 
country and less susceptible to dogmatic, negative 
reaction and rejection. 


He added further on: 


. if we do not break the psychological aspect of 
inflation in 18 months we are not likely to make much 
headway under price and wage controls after that in a 
further 21-month period, when all the imperfections 
and problems inherent in controls programs are really 
coming home to roost and really reinforcing 
resentments. 


So the 18-month limit to allow for a reassessment of the 
anti-inflation program of the government was refused. 
That means that the government, through the Anti-Infla- 
tion Board, will be able to take all decisions based on Bill 
C-73 during three years. Moreover, only after three years 
will the government determine whether it has been suc- 
cessful or not, without even consulting Parliament, the 
elected representatives. It is extremely undemocratic. I 
feel we are not the only ones who voted against this bill on 
third reading. The whole opposition—the Conservatives, 
the Social Crediters and the New Democrats—voted 
against it on third reading. 


Senator Denis: Except George Hees. 
[English] 

Senator Perrault: George Hees knows something about 
trade and commerce. 

Senator Asselin: I will come to that later. 
[Translation] 


It is true that a member from our party voted with the 
government. But I would remind the Leader of the Gov- 
ernment that some forty Liberal members did not show up 
in the House. Either they were ill or they were hiding. 


@ (1520) 
[English] 

Senator Perrault: Fighting inflation! 
[Translation } 


Senator Asselin: Out of 150 members, there were only 
110 Liberals in the House. Does this not mean that at least 
40 Liberal members would not support the government and 
vote for that bill? 


Senator Denis: Were there not also some Conservative 
members who were ill or away? 


Senator Asselin: Not many Conservatives were absent, 
we were there. There were not many Conservatives miss- 
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ing, but 40 Liberals did not show up in the House; either 
they were hiding or they simply were not there. 


Senator Denis: You should have kept track of the Tories. 


Senator Asselin: At any rate, they were not there to 
support such an important bill. And I think that when a 
majority government, with 150 members in the House, 
moves the adoption of such an important legislation, it 
should ask all its members for their full support. 


[English] 
Senator Choquette: Why are your front benchers not 


here today on an important matter like this? Where are 
they? 


Senator Denis: Why did you count the Liberals and not 
the Tories? Be fair, at least. 


[Translation] 


Senator Asselin: This legislation also—did Senator 
Denis have a question? 


Senator Denis: Yes. I have. Why did you not count the 
members absent or ill among the Conservatives as well as 
among the Liberals, to be fair? 


Senator Asselin: I only take the results of the vote. You 
now have 150 members in the House of Commons but the 
fact is that 40 of them did not vote because of illness or for 
other reasons, but they did not give any reason for not 
having voted. They should have showed up to support the 
government and vote for such an important piece of legis- 
lation. As for the members absent among the Conserva- 
tives, I leave it to Senator Denis to make his own inquiry. 


Senator Forsey: Would the honourable senator allow a 
question? Were not a few members paired, because I think 
this practice still exists? Paired members? 


Senator Asselin: I heard that since the last election 
there has been no question of pairing with the Official 
Opposition. To my knowledge, that is the practice. How- 
ever, it would be better to consult both the Liberal and the 
Conservative Whips, as they could tell you better than I 
could. 


Senator Forsey: I consulted them and I think it still 
exists. 


Senator Asselin: In any case, I interpret the facts and 
they speak for themselves. 


This legislation again leaves it to civil servants, to 
bureaucrats, to make extremely important decisions for 
the economy of our country. 


So, I say that the administration of this legislation will 
again require an extremely heavy bureaucracy. Once 
again, they are the ones who will make the important 
decisions and not Parliament which, from time to time, as I 
said earlier, should be informed about the application of 
the act and its developments in order to give some guide- 
lines to this board. 


@ (1530) 


Honourable senators, if you look at clause 20 of the bill, 
you will find that this board has extraordinary powers, 
powers of inquisition, and I am afraid of that. It has the 
same powers than those provided under the Department of 
National Revenue Act. It means that tomorrow morning, 


they can come into an office, seize all books and ledgers 
and take them away. What I think is a serious shortcoming 
in this legislation is the fact that although orders issued by 
the administrator may be appealed, such appeals are 
allowed only on matters of law, not on matters of fact. So 
this is a denial of the Bill of Rights—a denial of the right of 
an accused individual to the full protection of his rights— 
because only matters of law, not fact, may be raised before 
the Appeal Tribunal. 


What is even worse and seriously concerns the general 
public as well as several members of Parliament is that the 
government, as they have done in the past, have not yet 
published those regulations. 


Clause 39, on page 29, reads as follows: 


Regulations 


39. The Governor in Council may make regulations 
for carrying out the purposes and provisions of this 
Act and prescribing anything that, pursuant to any 
provision of this Act, is to be prescribed by the 
regulations. 


So this means that the Governor in Council may make 
regulations that could go beyond the legislation. He may 
then have Parliament pass new regulations under Bill C-73 
for the purpose of making good the shortcomings that will 
become obvious when the legislation is implemented. But 
this government has always ignored the request of mem- 
bers of the other House to come forward with the regula- 
tions to be enacted under that legislation. There are ques- 
tions about whether the regulations will be in accordance 
with Bill C-73 or whether they will go beyond the purview 
of the provisions of Bill C-73. It is for that reason also that 
members of the Opposition have voted against this 
legislation. 


Senator Forsey: We still have that famous 
committee. 

Senator Asselin: I am not discussing that. 
[English] 

Senator Perrault: Would the honourable senator permit 
a question? Is he suggesting that the regulations should be 
tabled simultaneously with the passage of the proposed 
legislation through the house? If that were done it would 
establish a precedent for Parliament. The act itself author- 
izes the establishment of regulations, and it cannot be 
expected that these are going to be known in detail until 
the legislation has been dealt with. 

Senator Grosart: Nonsense. 

Senator Asselin: The problem is always the same. This 
question has been discussed many times before in the 
Senate, especially by Senator Grosart and the Leader of 
the Opposition. There is nothing wrong with the govern- 
ment’s producing a draft of regulations that will apply to a 
bill that is before the House of Commons or the Senate. 
There is nothing wrong with that. Members of Parliament 
would then know what the regulations are about, and 
whether they are consonant with the provisions of the 
proposed act. 

[Translation] 

I do not feel this is creating a precedent. It was request- 

ed, but the government have always refused. That is the 


joint 
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reason why very often legislation enacted by Parliament 
has its main features altered through regulations approved 
by the Governor in Council. This is obviously what the 
Opposition and certain members of Parliament are object- 
ing to. 

As I said, we are opposing this bill because the regula- 
tions will be giving extraordinary powers to the Governor 
in Council. In addition, since those regulations have not 
been made available, our main objection is to clause 39. 


However, in order to mitigate the anti-democratic conse- 
quences of the bill, the Minister of Finance insisted on 
keeping clause 46 as amended, notwithstanding the numer- 
ous amendments moved by Official Opposition members of 
course. 


Clause 46 provided the following: 


46. (2) This Act expires on December 31, 1978, or on 
such earlier date as may be fixed by proclamation 
unless, before December 31, 1978 or any earlier date 
fixed by proclamation, an Order in Council is made to 
the effect that this Act shall continue in force for such 
period of time as may be set out in the Order in 
Council. 


This means that the act will be in force for the next three 
years. We asked that this be reduced to 18 months, as I said 
earlier. We explained our reasons for suggesting this 
reduction from three years to 18 months. But the govern- 
ment refused. However, the Minister of Finance managed 
to move an amendment to clause 46, which reads as 
follows: 


(6) Where, at any time after March 31, 1977 and 
before July 1, 1977, a motion for the consideration of 
the House of Commons, signed by not less than 50 
members of the House, is filed with the Speaker to the 
effect that this Act shall expire on a date before 
December 31, 1978 that is specified in the motion, the 
House of Commons shall, within the first fifteen days 
next after the motion is filed that the House is sitting, 
in accordance with the Rules of the House, take up and 
consider the motion, and if the motion, with or without 
amendments, is approved by the House, this Act 
expires on the date that is specified in the motion. 


This is the Trojan horse that the Minister of Finance 
wanted to sell to us by saying that, to tone down the 
legislation, if between March 31, 1977, and July 1, 1977, at 
least 50 members of Parliament sign a motion saying that 
they want to reassess the law, this motion will immediate- 
ly be filed with the Speaker to be examined by the House. 
But, with their majority, how can the government accept 
this? It is obvious that even if 50 members of Parliament 
produced such a motion before the House, it would not be 
accepted by the majority government in the House of 
Commons. I therefore say that the Minister of Finance 
wanted to play a trick on us. 


During the discussion on the White Paper, we said that it 
was obvious that small wage earners would again have to 
pay, and this afternoon, my colleague, Senator Smith (Col- 
chester) raised certain questions which will be dealt with 
later by my colleagues on this side of the House. Under Bill 
C-73, companies with 500 employees are subject to the 
legislation, as well as construction companies with at least 
20 employees. But the other companies with only 200, 100 


[Senator Asselin.] 


or 50 employees and which are not construction companies 
will not be subject to the law. 


@ (1540) 
[English] 
Senator Perrault: They come under the guidelines. 


[Translation] 


Senator Asselin: I see no provision in the legislation 
which would allow the Anti-Inflation Board to deal with 
companies having 300 or 400 employees or even those 
having 500 employees. However, if these people work for a 
construction company having 20 employees, they will be 
subject to the legislation. The Leader of the Government 
will say that the government will catch them through their 
income; it will catch them indirectly because they will not 
be allowed this or that increase. But if they work for a 
company having 400 employees, which is just as important, 
they will not be subject to the legislation. We shall need 
more details from the government members before we can 
make a decision on this legislation. 


[English] 
Senator Perrault: It is possible. 


[Translation] 
Senator Asselin: Very well. 


This afternoon, Senator Smith (Colchester) asked a few 
questions concerning the professional people. How will we 
control the income of doctors, architects, lawyers, engi- 
neers? How will we do this? We would like to know this 
afternoon whether the provinces will also cooperate and 
set up control boards. But until now I have not noted any 
large-scale cooperation on the part of the provinces. The 
provinces have not yet committed themselves. They have 
not yet started setting up their control boards. The Leader 
of the Government says yes. In any case, not in my prov- 
ince, not in Quebec; it was done in Ontario before the 
legislation was introduced, but since the bill was intro- 
duced in the House the provincial governments have 
refused to do so and have indicated that they are against 
this legislation. I understand that the provincial govern- 
ments do not want to commit themselves in setting up 
immediately their own control boards and control mech- 
anisms without knowing what regulations the government 
will introduce, because otherwise they will be acting 
haphazardly. 


[English] 
Senator Perrault: Would the honourable senator permit 
a question? Is he prepared to name any one province which 


has expressed outright opposition to the guideline 
program? 


Senator Asselin: I am not talking about the guidelines; I 
am talking about the law. They are not the same. We are 
studying the law today. Two weeks ago you tabled the 
guidelines in the Senate, and we discussed the guidelines. 
We have to make a distinction between the guidelines and 
the law. Today we are studying Bill C-73, and we are not 
studying the guidelines proposed by the government. 


Senator Perrault: The same consideration applies. I 
think it is rather a mischievous suggestion for the senator 
to make. There is no provincial government which has 
expressed outright opposition to the guidelines or the law. 
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Some have put forward suggestions for change and 
improvement, as we should be doing in this chamber. 


[Translation ] 

Senator Asselin: The ministers of provincial govern- 
ments were asked whether they had already established 
control systems, except the minister of the province of 
British Columbia, where it has been done already because 
an election is to take place there soon and the Barrett 
government was anxious to attract votes. Let anyone name 
one provincial government that has already established a 
system of control for professionals. Can the government 
leader name one? If he will not answer, I shall ask him a 
question. 


[English] 
Senator Perrault: I do not want to engage in an 
argument. 


Senator Grosart: Is this a question? 


Senator Perrault: I am listening with rapt attention to 
the honourable senator’s speech, and I do not want to enter 
into a debate with him. But I earnestly seek to enable him 
to understand how the anti-inflation program is to work 
with the provinces. Some provinces have a different 
approach to the federal guidelines than have other prov- 
inces. Some may elect to establish their own boards, and 
others may elect to have the federal board enforce the 
guidelines in their respective provinces. I am suggesting 
we are in an evolutionary stage with respect to 
implementation. 


Senator Grosart: And I am wondering if the Leader of 
the Government is aware that we have a rule in the Senate 
that a senator may not speak twice on the same subject. He 
was not asking a question. 


Senator Perrault: I hope the honourable senator’s 
amplification equipment is working properly. I was asked 
to make an observation, and I always endeavour to respond 
to requests of that kind. 


Senator Grosart: You are breaking the rules all the 
same. 


[Translation] 


Senator Asselin: My answer to the government leader is 
that I think my statement is clear. I said and I repeat that 
provincial governments as yet have not set up any control 
systems under their jurisdiction. Some provinces may 
want to trust the federal board to implement guidelines in 
their territories. I hope those provinces will think it over 
before transferring to the federal government jurisdictions 
which are their own, because once those jurisdictions have 
been transfered to the federal government we know from 
past experience the provinces will never recover them. I 
therefore urge the provinces which want to set up a control 
system to do it themselves in their territories and under 
their own jurisdiction. Let them set up their own control 
boards with their own funds, let them not beg for federal 
grants besides using the federal system to control matters 
under provincial jurisdictions. 


As I said in the beginning, it is evident that this legisla- 
tion will create social injustices, an alarming unrest and 
climate, particularly among the middle classes, specially 
labour. Of course, as much as the government members, we 


in the Opposition do not condone the irresponsible attitude 
of a few labour leaders who urge their members to go on a 
general strike to protest against the law. We appeal to the 
common sense of labour leaders and of their members in 
order that they do not go on a general strike because the 
economic situation could grow worse. Today it has been 
announced that they had voted $500,000 to launch a general 
strike and to fight the anti-inflation legislation. The QLF 
is now holding its convention in the province of Quebec 
and the workers were asked to pass a resolution endorsing 
a general strike. However, I am happy to learn that the 
rank and file have turned down that resolution. They 
watered it down so much that they said to their leaders: 
“Before you oppose the law and call a general strike, before 
protesting against the law, make every possible instance to 
the federal government”. 


I believe that it would be useful if the Right Honourable 
Prime Minister, and the Minister of Finance—considering 
that this watered down resolution was adopted at the QLF 
convention in Quebec City— were again to ask the labour 
leaders to meet the federal government to discuss the 
administration of this legislation in order to convince them 
that they will do a disservice to their country and to their 
members if they call a general strike to oppose the law. 


We do not suggest that everything in the legislation is 
bad. We have so many major objections that it will prob- 
ably be impossible for the members of the Official Opposi- 
tion in the Senate to vote for it. I say that the bill is unfair 
and vague in certain fields. It will cause irrevocable 
damage in certains segments of society. This legislation 
also comes too late, because the government, in my opin- 
ion, has allowed economic conditions to deteriorate for a 
year while the Opposition claimed it was time to act. It has 
allowed prices and salaries to increase tremendously with- 
out taking the necessary corrective action demanded by 
the Opposition. That is why I feel it is our duty and 
responsibility as the Official Opposition to demand more 
humane legislation, better suited to our economic context, 
especially if the government leader is more reasonable 
than the leader in the other place who systematically 
rejected all the amendments.of the Opposition. And if the 
leader and his team are ready to amend the legislation as 
suggested either in committee or on second reading, the 
Opposition might reconsider its position as far as voting is 
concerned. However, we do not find the bill satisfactory in 
its present form and we shall therefore assume our respon- 
sabilities and vote against it. 

@ (1550) 


[English] 
On motion of Senator Austin, debate adjourned. 


NORTH ATLANTIC ASSEMBLY 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL SESSION, COPENHAGEN, DENMARK— 
DEBATE CONTINUED 

The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
inquiry of Senator McDonald calling the attention of the 
Senate to the Twenty-first Annual Session of the North 
Atlantic Assembly, held in Copenhagen, Denmark, from 
21st to 26th September, 1975, and in particular to the 
discussions and proceedings of the Session and the partici- 
pation therein of the delegation from Canada. 
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Hon. Paul Yuzyk: Honourable senators, having been a 
delegate to the Eighteenth Annual Session of the North 
Atlantic Assembly in Bonn, Germany, in 1972, and the 
Twentieth Annual Session in London, England, in 1974, I 
believe I am in a reasonably good position to assess the 
performance of the Canadian delegation, of which I was 
also a member, to the Twenty-first Annual Session in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, from September 21 to 26 this year. 
It is my opinion that this was one of the best performances 
of our delegations, at least in recent years. The principal 
reason for the better showing of this year’s delegation was 
the fact that over one-half of the members had participated 
in last year’s session and, therefore, possessed some valu- 
able experience. 


The delegates from the Senate were the same as last 
year—Senator A. H. McDonald, Senator Paul Lafond and 
myself. Such experience -is necessary in dealing with the 
delegations from the European countries, which consist of 
many members who have been attending these sessions 
regularly for many years. 


Also, this time we displayed much better team-work, 
under the able chairmanship of Mr. Paul Langlois, M.P., 
who last year had been elected treasurer of the North 
Atlantic Assembly. The excellent cooperation of the mem- 
bers of all the political parties in acting as Canadian 
spokesmen at the committee meetings and in the Assembly 
proved to be effective. 


The United States delegation was rather small and weak 
this year and ours was comparatively large and strong. As 
a result, the Canadians emerged from this session with a 
stronger and more independent image. 


I was assigned to the Political Committee, which exer- 
cises a powerful role in the North Atlantic Assembly, 
alongside that of the Military Committee, which was so 
ably reported on by Senator McDonald. The complex 
nature of the problems confronting NATO required long, 
intensive debates and discussions, and the Political Com- 
mittee had longer sittings than other committees. We had 
to study reports, some confidential, on the situation in 
Portugal, Spain, the Middle East and the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean. These are the trouble areas for NATO. There were 
often wide differences of opinion in the approach to con- 
troversial problems. 


One of these ticklish problems was Portugal, which last 
year, after the “democratic” revolution, was admitted to 
NATO. The unstable political situation in that country, 
now with its sixth government in that brief period, and 
particularly the aggressive acts of the Communist Party— 
supported materially by the Soviet Union, about which we 
received some evidence—is a cause of grave concern to the 
NATO countries. It is obvious that if the Communist Party 
got control of the government, Portugal would withdraw 
from NATO and pose a serious threat to the alliance. 


The discussion in committee on the resolution on Portu- 
gal was a tense one. The socialist parties of the NATO 
countries sided with the socialist parties of Portugal, 
demanding that aid be provided directly to them. The 
Canadian delegation throughout maintained a democratic 
stance, opposing the pro-socialist orientation which was 
actively advocated by the socialist elements in delegations 
of several countries. 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): Would the honour- 
able senator permit a question? When he says “socialist”, 
does he mean “‘communist’’? 


Senator Yuzyk: No, the social-democratic parties, not 
the communist parties. We do not have any communist 
party represented in the NATO countries as yet. 


In the end, our stance was adopted but not by as large a 
majority in the committee as we would have liked. The 
resolution which was adopted by the Assembly urges 
member countries to assist Portugal with the problem of 
refugees from Angola, to give immediate economic assist- 
ance to the country and, 


—to give encouragement and support to the develop- 
ment of a genuine democratic process in Portugal, in 
order to give to all democratic parties equal chances 
for submitting themselves in free elections to the vote 
of the Portuguese people. 

@ (1600) 


The debate on the resolution on Spain was also a heated 
one. General Franco’s authoritarian government, which 
had been imposed on the Spanish people for 40 years, and 
particularly the recent court sentences which violate 
accepted civil liberties and human rights, came under 
severe criticism. The Political Committee noted the fact 
that Spain had been cooperating with the United States in 
the defence against possible Soviet aggression by allowing 
U.S. military installations on her soil, and stated that the 
improvement of relations between the alliance and Spain 
would be possible only if a democratic change took place in 
that country. The resolution urges member states of the 
alliance: 


1. to refrain from any move which might be inter- 
preted as a step to further the membership of Spain in 
the Alliance at the present moment; 


2. to make clear that present conditions in Spain 
undermined all endeavours to improve relations be- 
tween Spain and the Alliance. 


On this question, the Canadian delegation opposed direct 
interference in Spanish internal affairs, which was 
advocated by the socialist alignment in the Assembly. In 
view of the recent developments in Spain, this proved to be 
a reasonable and far-sighted attitude. When King Juan 
Carlos assumed the reins of power after Franco’s death 
recently, he announced that he would pursue a policy of 
gradual democratization and that Spain would apply for 
membership in NATO. 


The resolution on the Middle East was not the subject of 
a heated debate, although there were differences of opinion 
on our approach to the Moslem-Christian conflict in Leba- 
non. It was decided to support the United States efforts, by 
political and economic means, to bring peace between 
Israel and Egypt through the Sinai agreement negotiated 
by the American Secretary of State, Henry Kissinger, and 
that member governments of NATO should “contribute 
their due share to the stabilization of the situation” inside 
Lebanon. The main concern here was the negative attitude 
of the Soviet Union to the Sinai agreement, and the aggres- 
sive reaction of some Arab governments. 

Much time was spent by the Political Committee in 
analyzing the situation which is seriously endangering the 
southeastern flank of the alliance. Under consideration 
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came the possible points of confrontation that exist be- 
tween the two allied countries, Greece and Turkey, par- 
ticularly in regard to the precarious situation in Cyprus 
after the events of the summer of 1974. Because of our 
substantial participation in the UN peacekeeping forces in 
Cyprus, the Canadian role of neutrality and the promotion 
of meaningful negotiations was strongly evident. Members 
of our delegation talked positively with members of the 
delegations of both Greece and Turkey, which was greatly 
appreciated by both parties. 

Our efforts helped the chairman of the Political Commit- 
tee to sit down and discuss matters with the Greek and 
Turkish delegations, which subsequently forestalled a con- 
frontation in the Assembly. Both the Greek and Turkish 
delegations supported the resolution in the Assembly, and 
refrained from discussing the issue on the floor. The reso- 
lution is that the Assembly “calls upon all parties con- 
cerned to encourage and facilitate the resumption of the 
inter-communal talks under the auspices of the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations and to ensure the respect of 
the independence, sovereignty, and territorial integrity of 
the Republic of Cyprus.” An appeal is made to the political 
leaders of these countries to show “a spirit of reconcilia- 
tion” and to find a solution to the problem of the refugees. 


At two previous sessions of the North Atlantic Assembly, 
I was active in the Committee on Education, Cultural 
Affairs and Information and, consequently, I took an inter- 
est in the work of this committee. Here the main emphasis 
was on East-West relations, especially in the field of cul- 
tural exchanges, the free flow of information and people 
between the countries of both blocs, and human rights. 
Until recent years this committee had been the weakest in 
the Assembly, and in 1972 there was even talk of dissolving 
it. However the increased role of the Assembly in NATO 
matters and the consideration of détente gave a new lease 
to the Committee on Education, Cultural Affairs and 
Information. This year this committee came into greater 
prominence because of the signing of the Final Act of the 
Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe by 35 
states in Helsinki, Finland, on August 1. NATO countries 
had been directly involved in the work of this conference. 


Consequently, the Helsinki Agreement was the subject 
of close scrutiny in the Committee on Education, Cultural 
Affairs and Information, as well as in the Political Com- 
mittee. Both committees presented recommendations 
regarding détente, which were similay in content but dif- 
ferent in wording and emphasis. The Drafting Committee 
thereupon tried to resolve this matter by presenting to the 
plenum a recommendation which was regarded as a com- 
promise, but in reality was a watered-down version of the 
recommendation of both these committees. 


This sparked off a tense debate on the floor of the 
Assembly. The spokesmen of both committees rejected the 
version of the recommendation which was presented by 
the Drafting Committee. Thereupon the chairman of the 
Assembly, Wayne L. Hays of the United States, asked the 
chairmen of these committees to agree upon a joint recom- 
mendation at the plenum, probably the first solution of its 
kind in the Assembly. 

The joint recommendation was subsequently unani- 
mously adopted by the Assembly. Following a preamble of 
12 paragraphs, the North Atlantic Council is urged to 


“pursue the objective of improving relations with the 
East” by making better known all aspects of “détente” and 
recognizing the existence of mutual interests. While 
deploring the fact that the Soviet Union has refused to 
accept the principle of balanced force reductions, and 
regretting the superabundance of conventional forces con- 
centrated by the Warsaw Pact states in Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe, which “endangers military stability and secu- 
rity in Europe and the progress of détente”, the Assembly 
recommended pressure “with determination for progress in 
the MBFR talks in Vienna” as well as examination of all 
possible options. 


Three points of the recommendation on East-West rela- 
tions dealt with the Helsinki Agreement. Great emphasis 
was placed ‘on a comprehensive application of the Helsin- 
ki Principles”, particularly on the free movement of people 
and information. The agreements and arrangements neces- 
sary for carrying out this agreement should be concluded 
as quickly as possible. 


@ (1610) 


The most important request, however, to the member 
governments was that they “monitor carefully the 
implementation of human, cultural, educational and infor- 
mation obligations in the Helsinki Agreement so that a 
detailed accounting may be presented to the follow-up 
conference in Belgrade in June 1977.” 


Senator Forsey: Hear, hear! 


Senator Yuzyk: Originally, the Committee on Educa- 
tion, Cultural Affairs and Information had proposed that 
member governments do the monitoring annually and 
report to the Assembly. Both committees recognized that 
“détente does not mean an end to deep political and ideo- 
logical differences, nor the disappearance of areas of super- 
power competition”, but it is at the present time “the only 
valid alternative to policies of crises and confrontation.” 


The exact texts of all the resolutions and recommenda- 
tions—a total of 21—which were adopted by the North 
Atlantic Assembly at the Twenty-first Annual Session 
will, no doubt, be of interest to honourable senators and 
readers of the Debates of the Senate. For that reason, I 
should like permission to have the texts of the resolutions 
and recommendations of all five committees published as 
an appendix to Hansard of today’s date. 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(For text of appendix see pp. 1517-1523) 


Senator Yuzyk: Honourable senators, NATO is the bul- 
wark of freedom and democracy in the world, the front 
line of defence against the aggression of totalitarian, 
imperialistic powers. Senator McDonald, in his speech in 
this chamber yesterday, presented us with extremely valu- 
able information about the balance of forces. The power of 
the Soviet Union has been increasing at an alarmingly 
rapid pace, surpassing NATO’s conventional forces and 
equipment. The Western democracies are today faced with 
the greatest threat since the inception of NATO, offset 
only partially by the rising power of Red China. This is no 
time for complacency. We must be alert and prepared for 
the worst eventuality. NATO must not be allowed to be 
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weakened, but must be strengthened in every respect. 
Consequently, Canada, rich in natural resources but vul- 
nerable, must not lag behind. Our government must 
commit our country to a greater responsibility and role in 
the North Atlantic Alliance to keep this world safe for 
freedom and democracy. 


On motion of Senator Lafond, debate adjourned. 


THE CANADIAN ECONOMY 
ATTACK ON INFLATION—DEBATE CONCLUDED 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honour- 
able Senator Perrault, P.C., calling the attention of the 
Senate to the White Paper entitled: “Attack on Infla- 
tion—a program of national action”, together with a 
booklet giving the highlights of the Government’s 


anti-inflation program, both dated October 14, 1975, 
tabled in the Senate on Tuesday, 21st October, 1975.— 
(Honourable Senator Petten). 


Senator Petten: Honourable senators, I adjourned this 
debate in the event that some other honourable senator 
wished to participate in it. However, in light of the fact 
that we now have Bill C-73 before us, I feel we can 
consider this inquiry as having been debated. 


Senator Flynn: Or is going to be. 
Senator Langlois: We have it in a different form. 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Senate adjourned until Monday, December 8, at 2 
p.m. 
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APPENDIX 
(See p. 1515) 
NORTH ATLANTIC ASSEMBLY 


TEXTS OF RECOMMENDATIONS AND RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT 
TwENTy-First ANNUAL SESSION, COPENHAGEN, DENMARK, 
SEPTEMBER 21 TO 26, 1975 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
Economic Committee 
45 on co-ordination of national economic policies 
Committee on Education, Cultural Affairs and Information 
46 on the educational activities of NATO 
Military Committee 
47 on the restructuring of NATO’s forces 
48 on the eastern Mediterranean 
49 on the rationalization of defence resources within 
the Alliance 
Political Committee and Committee on Education, Cultural 
Affairs and Information 
50 on East-West relations 
Scientific and Technical Committee 
51 and the NATO Science Committee budget 


52 on information on the activities of the Committee 
on the Challenges of Modern Society (CCMS) 


RESOLUTIONS 
Economic Committee 


30 on the world economic order 

31 on economic aid to Portugal, Greece and Turkey 

32 on world monetary reform 

33 on the co-ordination of national energy policies 
Economic Committee, Military Committee, Scientific and 
Technical Committee 

34 on energy supplies within the Atlantic Alliance 
Military Committee 

35 on the activities of the Eurogroup 

36 on the United States arms embargo on Turkey 
Political Committee 

37 on Portugal 

38 on Spain 

39 on the Middle East 

40 on the Eastern Mediterranean 
Scientific and Technical Committee 

41 on an international policy for raw materials 

42 on nuclear energy 


RECOMMENDATION 45 
ON CO-ORDINATION OF NATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICIES 


The Assembly, 


Considering the impact of the world recession on the 
economies of Alliance member countries; 


Deploring the complete lack of co-ordination between 
different national economic policies, which has further 
aggravated and prolonged the recession; 


Noting the talks between the President of the United 
States, the President of France, the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom and the Chancellor of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany, during the final session of the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe in July 1975 in 
Helsinki, on the necessity of socio-economic consultation 
and co-operation between their countries; 


RECOMMENDS that the North Atlantic Council: 


1. urge member governments of the Alliance to pursue 
the initiative taken by the four countries in Helsinki; 
2. encourage all member governments to participate in 
further talks; 

3. co-ordinate in this way the policies of member coun- 
tries aimed at reanimating their economies and over- 
coming the recession and its social consequences. 


RECOMMENDATION 46 
ON THE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES OF NATO 


The Assembly, 
Considering NATO’S limited activity in the field of 
education; 


Concerned about the capacity of some governments to 
deal alone with the difficult problems in education today, 
such as declining enrolments, changing student demands, 
lack of financial support, and uncertainty about the future; 


Recognizing the need for joint effort in various fields of 
educational policy among the members of the Alliance; 

Recognizing also the need for the Alliance to be more 
than a defensive arrangement; 


RECOMMENDS that the North Atlantic Council consider 
expanding the activities and responsiblities of its Cultural 
Relations Section into areas more directly concerned with 
education. 


RECOMMENDATION 47 
ON THE RESTRUCTURING OF NATO’S FORCES 


The Assembly, 


Concerned at the continued improvements in both qual- 
ity and quantity of Warsaw Pact forces, particularly their 
offensive capabilities; 


Recognizing the economic and social constraints on the 
defence expenditures of all member countries; 


Recognizing the increasing necessity for member coun- 
tries to review and reassess the structure, composition and 
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priorities of their armed forces, particularly regarding the 
use of reserve forces; 


Concerned lest the unilateral action of one member 
should affect the cohesion and credibility of the collective 
defence effort; 


Noting the losses, in terms of both finance and combat 
effectiveness of maintaining logistics as a national 
responsibility; 


Noting the dependence of current NATO strategy on the 
rapid availability of substantial, combat ready reinforce- 
ments; 


Noting the implications of the advances in weapon tech- 
nology for tactical and strategic doctrines; 


RECOMMENDS that the Defence Planning Committee of 
NATO: 

1. examine closely the areas where the flexibility and 
combat capability of NATO’s forces remain impaired; 
2. emphasize the necessity of the integration of logistic 
reponsibility, and inform the Military Committee of 
the North Atlantic Assembly of the obstacles inhibit- 

ing such a development; 

3. examine the advantages to be gained from member 
countries deploying smaller divisional slices, and the 
consequent improvements in combat to support ratios; 

4. consider the implications for the credibility of the 
NATO defence posture of a greater reliance on reserve 
forces, and in this respect inform the Military Com- 
mittee of the Assembly of the likely effects for the 
capability of the Alliance of the recent force proposals 
by Belgium, the Netherlands and the Federal Republic 
of Germany; 


5. urge those member governments considering altering 
the composition and structure of their forces to seek 
the maximum commonality with their Allies, and in 
this respect to inform the Military Committee of the 
Assembly of the effect on the commonality of com- 
mand structures of the United Kingdom decision to 
abolish the brigade level of command; 

6. assess whether the present arrangements for the provi- 
sion of reinforcements, both to the Central Front and 
the Flanks, are adequate, and examine where improve- 
ments can be made; 

7. examine the potential offered NATO by the exploita- 
tion of recent developments in advanced weapon 
technology. 


RECOMMENDATION 48 
ON THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


The Assembly, 


Recognizing that the continuing friction between Greece 
and Turkey damages the cohesion and credibility of the 
Alliance; 


Concerned at the increase in Soviet power and influence 
in the area, particularly at sea, which has serious complica- 
tions for the security of the Alliance; 


Recognizing that a solution to the present crisis depends 
on a mutually acceptable settlement on Cyprus; 


Regretting that the United States embargo has done 
nothing to further the prospects of a settlement on Cyprus, 
and in fact has hindered the possibility of agreement be- 
tween the two sides; 


Noting that the embargo will inevitably limit the effec- 
tiveness of the Turkish Armed Forces; 


Regretting the Greek withdrawal from the NATO inte- 
grated command, and anxious that this decision should be 
reversed; 


RECOMMENDS that the North Atlantic Council: 


1. continue to give maximum attention to the problems 
of the region and to ensure that the framework of the 
Alliance continues to be available to both parties in 
order to secure a settlement to the dispute; 


2. urge member countries to provide economic assistance 
to both Greece and Turkey; 

3. examine specifically what measures can be taken by 
European members of the Alliance to assist Turkey to 
obtain the spare parts and equipment denied her under 
the embargo; 


4. assess and evaluate Soviet policy and objectives in the 
area and their significance to the future security of the 
Southern Region. 


RECOMMENDATION 49 


ON THE RATIONALIZATION OF DEFENCE RESOURCES WITHIN 
THE ALLIANCE 


The Assembly, 


Recognising the budgetary constraints which continue to 
affect the abilities of member countries to sustain defence 
expenditure; 


Concerned at the losses, both in financial terms and in 
combat effectiveness, to NATO’s forces through the con- 
sistent failure to standardize equipment, as documented in 
the Callaghan Report; 


Aware of the urgent need for closer Atlantic co-operation 
in the production and procurement of armaments; 


Welcoming the statement in the May Ministerial Com- 
muniqué that the Ministers “agreed to pursue within the 
appropriate machinery the establishment of a two-way 
street between Europe and North America in defence 
equipment procurement, in order to promote a more cost 
effective use of resources and increased standardization of 
weapon systems”; 


Welcoming the Culver-Nunn Amendment as an excellent 
example for all member countries to follow; 


Recognising the basic need for a greater harmonization of 
military doctrine among member countries in order to 
achieve common tactical concepts which will facilitate 
greater standardization and interoperability of weapon 
systems; 


Noting that although total standardization is neither pos- 
sible nor ideal, maximum interoperability is a crucial 
objective; 


RECOMMENDS that the Defence Planning Committee of 
NATO: 
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1. give the maximum priority to the establishment of 
institutional machinery, with full political backing, 
which will facilitate effective North America- 
European co-operation in the production and procure- 
ment of armaments; 


2. urge the Military Committee of NATO to play a more 
dominant role in the harmonization of military doc- 
trine within the Alliance and in the establishing of 
common tactical concepts; 


3. make full use of the possibilities offered by the F-104 
replacement programme for the establishment of joint 
training and common logistic support; 


4. in considering the possible purchase and deployment 
of an airborne early warning system for Europe, give 
priority to the full participation by NATO countries in 
the production and operation of such a system. 


RECOMMENDATION 50 
ON EAST-WEST RELATIONS 


The Assembly, 


Welcoming the continuing process of “‘détente” between 
East and West as the only valid alternative to policies of 
crises and confrontation; 


Recognizing that the search for peace and stability in 
Europe is, of necessity, a gradual process which will con- 
tinue to be affected by reverses and disruptions, as cur- 
rently seen in certain aspects of United States-Soviet 
relations; 


Emphasizing that “détente” is not a static condition but 
an evolutionary process that will require considerable 
patience and perseverence to reduce the hostility and sus- 
picion still prevalent in both East and West; 


Recognizing that “détente” does not mean an end to deep 
political and idealogical differences, nor the disappearance 
of areas of super-power competition; 


Believing, however, that there are many areas of common 
interest where co-operation and co-ordination can contrib- 
ute to producing a more stable and peaceful environment; 


Emphasizing that, therefore, “détente” urges moderation 
and restraint on all States while resolving controversial 
problems and conflicts between themselves and among 
others, as well as step by step liquidation of sources of 
tension; 


Urging that the declarations adopted at the final session 
of the Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe 
in Helsinki should be applied by all participant States 
fully and without reservation; 


Mindful of the decision of the Sub-Committee on the 
Free Flow of Information to study the execution of the 
Third Basket agreements; 


Emphasizing that the new political framework must now 
be supplemented by progress in the military field, notably 
by the balanced reductions in the levels of forces and 
armaments in Central Europe, in order to lower the level 
of military confrontation and secure a more stable rela- 
tionship in Europe; 
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Regretting that the superabundance of conventional 
forces concentrated by the Warsaw Pact member States, in 
Eastern and Central Europe, especially by the Soviet 
Union, endangers military stability and security in Europe 
and the progress of détente; 


Deploring that the Soviet Union so far has refused to 
accept the principle of balanced force reductions at the 
Vienna talks; 


Recognizing the importance of “détente” to the countries 
of Eastern Europe, particularly with respect to the full 
application of human rights and the right of self-determi- 
nation in this area; 


RECOMMENDS that the North Atlantic Council: 


1. pursue the objective of improving relations with the 
East on an energetic and constructive basis, and make 
better known all aspects of “détente”; 


2. recognise the existence of mutual interests between 
East and West and search for fields in which a com- 
monality of interests with countries in Eastern Europe 
can be constructed; 


3. insist on a comprehensive application of the Helsinki 
principles particularly regarding those clauses con- 
cerned with the free movement of people and 
information; 


4. request member governments to monitor carefully the 
implementation of the human, cultural, educational 
and information obligations in the Helsinki Agree- 
ment so that a detailed accounting may be presented to 
the follow-up conference in Belgrade in June 1977; 


5. emphasize the importance of concluding as quickly as 
possible the agreements and arrangements necessary 
for carrying out the Helsinki Agreement; 

6. press with determination for progress in the MBFR 
talks in Vienna, and examine all possible options in 
order to secure this progress. 


RECOMMENDATION 51 
ON THE NATO SCIENCE COMMITTEE BUDGET 


The Assembly, 


Considering the evolution of the NATO Science Commit- 
tee budget over the last five years; 


Noting that the average annual increase in the budget 
has been 4.15%, whereas the average annual price index 
increase of combined Alliance countries has been 11.02%; 


Underlining the success of the work of the NATO Science 
Committee and its recent developments, particularly in 
providing opportunities for the interchange of young 
scientists within the Atlantic Community, and its out- 
standing efforts in improving the environment within the 
countries of the Alliance; 


RECOMMENDS that the North Atlantic Council: 


1. study the the Science 
Committee; 


budgetary problems of 


2. improve the budget for the coming years, taking into 
account the losses over the last five years. 
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RECOMMENDATION 52 


ON INFORMATION ON THE ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
THE CHALLENGES OF MODERN SOCIETY (CCMS) 


The Assembly, 

Appreciative of the increasing interest on the part of the 
governments of Alliance member countries in the work of 
the Committee on the Challenges of Modern Society par- 
ticularly in the pilot studies on energy; 


Noting that follow-up action to the work of the Commit- 
tee on the Challenges of Modern Society, is still far from 
being satisfactory; 


Stressing that the distribution of information to the 
public in member countries of the Alliance on the work of 
the Committee on the Challenges of Modern Society 
should be improved; 


RECOMMENDS that the North Atlantic Council: 

1. study most attentively the follow-up given to the 
recommendations and resolutions formulated by the 
Committee on the Challenges of Modern Society and 
adopted by the Council; 

2. provide the Committee on the Challenges of Modern 
Society with increased resources to enable it to publish 
more widely the results it has achieved. 


RESOLUTION 30 
ON THE WORLD ECONOMIC ORDER 


The Assembly, 


Considering the world-wide discussion concerning the 
current world economic order and the necessity for 
improvement; 


Deploring the fact that the gap between rich and poor 
countries continues to grow; 


Aware of the profound interdependence of relations be- 
tween industrialized and developing countries; 


Stressing that no one will benefit from confrontation and 
unilateral action; 


Convinced that centrally administered economies, cartels 
and syndicates cannot provide a key to change in the world 
economic system, but will only lead to a bureaucratization 
of the world economy and to the “distribution” of poverty; 


Desirous to find, in co-operation with the developing 
world, a joint basis for new economic growth for all coun- 
tries and an economic system in which the world economic 
product is distributed in a more just and equitable way; 


URGES of the Atlantic 
Alliance: 

1. to co-ordinate their attitudes in world-wide negotia- 
tions as much as possible and to speak increasingly 
with one voice; 

2. to offer developing countries substantial improve- 
ments in their economic relations with industrialized 
countries, based on the example of the Lomé Conven- 
tion between the European Economic Community and 
ACP countries (Africa, Caribbean, Pacific); 

3. in particular, provided that the developing countries 
have the political will to diversify their own econo- 
mies, to offer a wider opening of industrialized coun- 


the member governments 


tries’ markets for manufactured goods, an effective 
stabilization scheme for their export earnings, more 
help for industrialization, more technology transfer 
and easier access to capital markets. 


RESOLUTION 31 
ON ECONOMIC AID TO PORTUGAL, GREECE AND TURKEY 


The Assembly, 


Noting that events in 1974 and 1975 have put Atlantic 
solidarity to the test and have shown that this solidarity 
cannot be restricted to mere military co-operation; 


Stressing that military attack is not the only possible 
threat to a country, but that there is also economic decline 
leading to social and political unrest and to the danger of a 
take-over by extremists of either side; 


Considering the current economic difficulties of Portu- 
gal, Greece and Turkey, and in particular problems such as 
industrialization, modernization of their economies, infla- 
tion, unemployment, balance of payments deficits, reliance 
on emigration and remittances of foreign currencies; 


Aware of Portugal’s specific problems in passing from 
dictatorship to democracy, i.e. transforming an old-fash- 
ioned economic apparatus, coping with the decolonization 
process and developing an adequate economic policy; 


Mindful of Greece’s efforts to overcome the economic 
consequences of seven years of dictatorship and to inte- 
grate its economy into a united Europe; 


Aware of Turkey’s interest in further developing its eco- 
nomic relations with other Alliance countries and pursuing 
its successful policy of internal development; 


URGES the member governments of the Atlantic 
Alliance: 

1. to abandon their shortsighted and politically errone- 
ous wait-and-see attitude vis-a-vis Portugal, and to 
grant immediate and effective financial help to sup- 
port the country’s process of democratization; 

2. to support the international economic integration of 
Portugal, Greece and Turkey by granting more loans 
and credits, by further opening national markets for 
imports from these three countries, and by encourag- 
ing investment to create new jobs in these countries. 


RESOLUTIONS 32 
ON WORLD MONETARY REFORM 


The Assembly, 


Noting the different steps taken so far to reform the 
world monetary system, in particular the recent decision to 
demonetarize gold and the consequent prevention of gold 
producers from being able in the future to manipulate the 
gold price and thus influence the value of currencies; 


Regretting, however, that a coherent and comprehensive 


reform of the whole system has still not been 
accomplished; 
URGES the member governments of the Atlantic 


Alliance: 


1. to complete the reform of the world monetary system 
as soon as possible and thus encourage a quick recov- 
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ery of world trade and the world economy through the 
provision of a stable monetary framework; 

2. for this purpose, to urge a return to fixed but adjust- 
able exchange rates for currencies. 


RESOLUTION 33 
ON THE CO-ORDINATION OF NATIONAL ENERGY POLICIES 


The Assembly, 


Examining the economic implications of national energy 
policies at the national as well as the international level; 


Mindful of the fact that any decision on energy policy 
requires a political examination of the options and 
priorities; 

URGES the member governments of the Atlantic 
Alliance: 

1. to study carefully the impact of any national energy 
policy on other policy areas such as cost, price and rent 
policy, social policy, environmental policy, external 
trade policy; 

2. to co-ordinate and harmonize energy policies at inter- 
national level. 


RESOLUTION 34 
ON ENERGY SUPPLIES WITHIN THE'ATLANTIC ALLIANCE 


The Assembly, 


Recognizing the useful work done by the Joint Sub-Com- 
mittee on Energy Supplies; 


Noting that the overall economic problems of energy 
supplies continue to be serious; 


Emphasizing that the problem of the oil-producing coun- 
tries’ surplus amounts is far from being solved and that 
there is still a clear interest in consuming countries of 
ensuring a massive reflow of this money; 


Hoping that the forthcoming consumer-producer confer- 
ence will lead to fruitful co-operation; 


Considering the possible contributions of science and 
technology to ensuring long-term supplies through 
decreases in energy demand, increased supplies, and 
improved energy carriers; 


Mindful of the political and military problems and 
implications involved in securing energy supplies, in par- 
ticular the safeguarding of import and supply routes, and 
the protection of North Sea Oil; 


URGES the member governments of the North Atlantic 
Alliance: 

1. to provide more incentives for those oil producing 
countries having a surplus to invest in consuming 
countries, and to abstain from discriminating invest- 
ment controls; 

2. to intensify energy research and development pro- 
grammes, existing energy conservation schemes, diver- 
sification of the supply side and measures to improve 
energy carriers; 

3. to study in depth the problem of effecting a better 
security of energy supply routes. 
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RESOLUTION 35 
ON THE ACTIVITIES OF THE EUROGROUP 


The Assembly, 


Welcoming the recent initiatives towards establishing an 
effective two-way street between the United States, 
Canada and Europe in the production and procurement of 
armaments; 


Recognizing that this policy will only be successful if a 
co-ordinated European approach is established, and that 
the Eurogroup represents the most appropriate forum in 
which to establish this co-ordination; 


Welcoming the increased Ministerial involvement in the 
working of the Eurogroup, 


Noting the continued progress of the M.R.C.A. project as 
an example of successful European co-operation in the 
field of advanced aeronautical technology; 


Noting the importance of parliamentary support for the 
objectives and activities of the Eurogroup; 


Regretting the continued refusal of France to associate 
herself with the activities of the Eurogroup; 


URGES: 


1. the member governments of the Eurogroup to utilize 
the framework of the Group to achieve the institution- 
alization of a European component, a European Arma- 
ments Agency, on which effective co-operation be- 
tween Europe, the United States and Canada in the 
production and procurement of armaments could be 
based; 

2. the member governments of the Eurogroup, to facili- 
tate greater parliamentary awareness of the objectives 
and workings of the Eurogroup; 

3. the governments of the Fed. Rep. of Germany, Italy 
and the United Kingdom to pursue the M.R.C.A. pro- 
gramme to its maximum potential, and thus maintain 
the technological base essential for future European 
projects. ; 


RESOLUTION 36 
ON THE UNITED STATES ARMS EMBARGO ON TURKEY 


The Assembly, 


Concerned at the present situation in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean and the continuing friction between Greece and 
Turkey; 


Recognizing that as both Greece and Turkey are closely 
involved with, and committed to, events in Cyprus any 
lasting reconciliation between the two countries must be 
preceded by a mutually acceptable solution on the island; 


Appreciating the genuine concern of many United States 
Congressional figures that United States arms should not 
be used in an offensive fashion by one NATO ally against 
another; 


Believing, nevertheless, that the United States Embargo 
has introduced an external factor into Greek-Turkish rela- 
tions that has served to distract and complicate existing 
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differences, and represents a very real constraint on 
progress towards a settlement; 


URGES the United States Congress to immediately lift 
the present arms embargo on Turkey. 


RESOLUTION 37 
ON PORTUGAL 


The Assembly, 


Welcoming the fact that the Portuguese people after 48 
years of dictatorship have the opportunity for achieving 
the transition to parliamentary democracy; 


Concerned at the rapidly worsening economic condition 
of the country which must inevitably give rise to social 
unrest, and which could be accentuated by the return of 
large numbers of settlers from Angola; 


Welcoming recent developments which indicate a swing 
to forces which respect democracy in Portugal; 


Emphasizing that present conditions call for immediate 
and effective action and support, particularly in the form 
of economic assistance, from the Alliance countries and the 
European Community; 


Concerned that the reluctant and apprehensive attitude 
of most Western countries could contribute to an eventual 
polarization of forces in Portugal, and produce a situation 
extremely disadvantageous to the Alliance; 


URGES member countries: 

1. to assist Portugal in dealing with the serious problems 
caused by the influx of refugees from Angola; 

2. to give immediate economic assistance to Portugal in 
order to help solve the country’s economic and social 
problems; 

3. to give encouragement and support to the development 
of a genuine democratic process in Portugal, in order 
to give to all democratic parties equal chances for 
submitting themselves in free elections to the vote of 
the Portuguese people. 


RESOLUTION 38 
ON SPAIN 


The Assembly, 


Stressing the criticism of the authoritarian character of 
the present political regime in Spain imposed on the Span- 
ish people 40 years ago; 


Protesting against the recent court sentences which mas- 
sively violate generally accepted civil liberties and human 
rights; 


Confirming the opinion that the improvement of rela- 
tions between the Alliance and Spain includes the demand 
for a democratic change in Spain; 


Expressing full sympathy with all forces of Spanish 
society which strive for full parliamentary democracy; 


Encouraging these democratic forces to continue their 
endeavours to improve political conditions in Spain; 


URGES member States of the Alliance: 


1. to refrain from any move which might be interpreted 
as a step to further the membership of Spain in the 
Alliance at the present moment; 


2. to make clear that present conditions in Spain under- 
mine all endeavours to improve relations between 
Spain and the Alliance. 


RESOLUTION 39 
ON THE MIDDLE EAST 


The Assembly, 


Welcoming the successful negotiations conducted by US 
Secretary Kissinger between Israel and Egypt culminating 
in the Sinai agreement; 


Emphasizing the need for continued efforts committed to 
achieving peace in the entire area; 


Concerned about the negative attitude of the Soviet 
Union and the aggressive reaction by some Arab govern- 
ments to the signing of the agreement between Egypt and 
Israel; 


URGES member governments of the North Atlantic 
Alliance: 


1. to support the US and other mediatory efforts by both 
political and economic means in favour of the signato- 
ries to the Sinai agreement; 


2. to follow closely developments inside Lebanon and to 
contribute their due share to the stabilization of the 
situation. 


RESOLUTION 40 
ON THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN 


The Assembly, 


Considering the need for reducing as much as possible 
the number of points of confrontation that still exist be- 
tween two allied countries, Greece and Turkey; 


Noting that the situation created in Cyprus after the 
events of summer 1974 continues to exist; 


Considering that this situation endangers seriously the 
South-Eastern flank of the Alliance, because of its nega- 
tive effect on the relations between two member states; 


Considering that this situation can only be improved 
through meaningful negotiations; 


CALLS UPON all parties concerned to encourage and 
facilitate the resumption of the inter-communal talks 
under the auspices of the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations and to ensure the respect of the independence, 
sovereignty, and territorial integrity of the Republic of 
Cyprus; 


STRONGLY URGES all parties concerned to refrain, 
pending a peaceful solution, from any action which might 
prejudice or render more difficult the inter-communal 
negotiations; 


APPEALS to the political leaders of the countries direct- 
ly concerned to show a spirit of reconciliation in order to 
seek urgently a solution to the problem of the refugees. 
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RESOLUTION 41 
ON AN INTERNATIONAL POLICY FOR RAW MATERIALS 
The Assembly, 
Considering the scientific and _ technical problems 


involved in the supply of raw materials to Alliance 
member countries; 
Convinced that the moment has come to establish a better 
management of the world’s resources; 
Underlining the necessity for Alliance member countries 
to adopt a common policy in this field; 
URGES the governments of the member countries of the 
Atlantic Alliance: 
1. to develop urgently a coherent common policy for raw 
materials: 
a) to save raw materials; 
b) to increase known resources by means of improved 
detection techniques and a better exploitation of exist- 
ing resources; 
c) to seek substitutes for rare materials; 
d) to improve recycling techniques; 
e) to increase the life span and the durability of 
products; 
2. to invite the Scientific Directorate of NATO to pay 
more attention to these problems than hitherto. 


RESOLUTION 42 
ON NUCLEAR ENERGY 
The Assembly, 


Aware of the necessity to ensure long-term energy sup- 
plies in its member countries; 


Aware of the discussion concerning the advantages and 
disadvantages of nuclear energy; 


Taking note of the current impossibility of determining 
the total demand for energy in ten to fifteen years time 
and the reserves of non-nuclear energy that can be counted 
upon; 


Concerned at the fast rising costs for nuclear energy, due 
also to necessary additional security measures to protect 
nuclear power stations; 


URGES the member governments of the Atlantic 


Alliance: 


1. to provide the Parliamentarians as the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people with complete information 
about the pros and cons of nuclear energy so that the 
Parliamentarians can help the public to understand 
and accept the necessary decisions; 


2. to start immediately with a thorough review of nuclear 
policies and to undertake an extensive cost/benefit 
analysis of nuclear power, taking also into consider- 
ation additional costs through radioactive waste dis- 
posal, demolition of reactors after use, safety provi- 
sions, protection of transports of nuclear materials and 
radioactive waste, and necessary security precautions. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the names of Messrs. Marchand 
(Kamloops-Cariboo), Lapointe and Langlois had been sub- 
stituted for those of Messrs. Francis, Gauthier (Ottawa- 
Vanier) and O’Connell, and that the names of Messrs. 
Baker (Grenville-Carleton) and Francis had been sub- 
stituted for those of Messrs. Munro (Esquimalt-Saanich) 
and Daudlin on the list of members appointed to serve on 
the Special Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions in the Public Service. 


PRIVATE BILL 
NORTHLAND BANK—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-1002, to incorporate the Northland Bank. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Cameron moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Wednesday next. 


Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Langlois tabled: 


Copies of Report of the Industrial Inquiry Commis- 
sion under the Canada Labour Code into the Grain 
Handling Industry in the Vancouver Port Area (The 
Honourable Mr. Justice E. D. Bayda, Commissioner), 
dated July 1975. 

Report of the Atomic Energy Control Board of 
Canada for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursu- 
ant to section 20(1) of the Atomic Energy Control Act, 
Chapter A-19, R.S.C., 1970. 


Copies of correspondence between the Prime Minis- 
ter of Canada and the Premier of Saskatchewan con- 
cerning federal development assistance to that 
province. 


Report of the Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, 
pursuant to section 22 of the Department of Regional 
Economic Expansion Act, Chapter R-4, R.S.C., 1970. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT INCENTIVES ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-74, to amend the Regional Development Incentives 
Act. 


Bill read first time. 


Senator Langlois moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading on Wednesday next. 


Motion agreed to. 
@ (1410) 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask the Acting Leader of the Government whether the 
government has in mind any timetable for the disposition 
of any of the three bills which have come to us today, 
either in the Senate chamber or in committees. 


Senator Langlois: I am sorry, but I do not have that 
information at hand. I will inquire and inform the Senate 
as soon as possible, which will probably be later today. 


Senator Grosart: Actually, at the moment I am more 
interested in the government’s plans for dealing with the 
anti-inflation measure. I am concerned with what the 
procedure will be this afternoon. 


Senator Langlois: As honourable senators are aware, 
last week the leader informed the Senate that he expected 
that the bill would be dealt with and passed some time 
during the course of the present week. He mentioned 
Thursday or Friday of this week. Apart from that there is 
little I can add, except to say that I understand there are 
three senators who wish to speak on the bill this afternoon. 
It is planned that after the Orders of the Day are exhaust- 
ed, we will adjourn during pleasure to approximately eight 
o’clock this evening, at which time we will resume debate 
on the anti-inflation bill. My information is that we have 
three speakers who are ready to address themselves to this 
measure this afternoon and three more this evening. 


Senator Grosart: In other words, it is the intention that 
the debate on this bill this afternoon will be adjourned to 
later this day. 


Senator Langlois: That is quite right. 
Senator Grosart: Thank you. 


ANTI-INFLATION BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, December 4, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Perrault for second read- 
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ing of Bill C-73, to provide for the restraint of profit 
margins, prices and dividends and compensation in 
Canada. 


Hon. Jack Austin: Honourable senators, it is with a deep 
sense of the public trust which is our joint and several 
responsibility that I rise to participate for the first time in 
the deliberations of this chamber. 


We are not here to serve ourselves. We are here to serve 
the people of Canada. 


Therefore, my earliest words to my new colleagues in 
this chamber must be words of commitment: First, to serve 
the collective interest of all Canadians with every effort 
and ability I have. Second, to defend and to further the 
wellbeing of our Confederation and to speak and act 
against every tendency in our country to irrational region- 
alism; to speak and act against the insecurities that give 
rise to separatist feelings amongst us; and to speak and act 
against attitudes of alienation and disaffection in Canadi- 
an society wherever they appear. Third, within the context 
of a strong and progressive federalism, to advance the real 
interests of my own province of British Columbia in every 
way I can fairly do. Fourth, to defend the individual rights 
of Canadians, however unpopular, and to assert the 
individual responsibilities of Canadians, however unpopu- 
lar. Fifth, to support policies that will promote a healthy 
economy and a fair sharing of the benefits of the Canadian 
patrimony to all. Sixth, while at all times defending the 
sovereign rights and interests of Canadians in the world 
community, yet to remain mindful that we are but one 
family in the global village and we have both a moral duty 
and a self-interest to further the wellbeing of all mankind. 

While words of public commitment come first, certain 
personal words are no less important to me. I wish to refer 
to the Honourable Arthur Laing, whom Prime Minister 
Trudeau rightly entitled a “good man” at a public banquet 
in Senator Laing’s honour held in Vancouver in September 
1974. Arthur Laing served this nation and his province of 
British Columbia in substantial ways, both in private and 
business life, and in municipal, provincial and federal 
politics. He served always with integrity, ability and con- 
viction. He was my friend and teacher. I served with him 
as his campaign manager in 1962 and 1963; as his executive 
assistant when he was Minister of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources; and as a supporter and advisor when I 
was in private law practice. He encouraged me in 1970 to 
take up the responsibilities of the office of the Deputy 
Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources, and beforehand 
he had taught me a great deal about the value of our 
natural resources to the people of Canada, about British 
Columbia, about Western Canada and about his love of our 
great northern lands and peoples. Now I stand in his place 
in the Senate as the senator for Vancouver South. I owe 
much of my interest in public life to him and I must 
acknowledge it as I speak here for the first time. 

@ (1420) 


The Senate, I hope, will allow me a few additional 
personal words. I believe this country has at its head one of 
the most capable and knowledgeable political leaders in 
the world today. I left my duties as a deputy minister and 
the relative political obscurity and security of the public 
service in May 1974, shortly after the defeat of the govern- 
ment in the House of Commons, to become principal secre- 


tary to the Prime Minister, because I felt totally convinced 
of Canada’s need for the continued contribution of the 
Right Honourable Pierre Elliott Trudeau as Prime Minis- 
ter. He has been a unifier and a healer in times of national 
dissention, as I had the privilege of seeing so clearly 
during the 1973-74 energy crisis, and again during the first 
ministers’ negotiations on oil and gas pricing this spring. 
His work in binding together the Canadian family during 
the stresses of October 1970 shows the quality of his lead- 
ership. His work in linking together in the minds of the 
Canadian family their essential political, social and eco- 
nomic interests is the critical work of our time. Canadian 
political democracy is strong, as strong as that in any of 
the world’s democracies, because of his talents in under- 
standing and defending the democratic process. Some have 
called my appointment to the Senate a partisan appoint- 
ment. I affirm without hesitation that it is the appoint- 
ment of a man who is a partisan of the Prime Minister and 
his goals for service to the people of Canada. 


Madam Speaker and honourable senators, I express my 
thanks to you for your generous welcome on my first day 
in this chamber on November 5 last. I have special pleasure 
in serving here under Senator Raymond Perrault, and with 
Senator George van Roggen, who have been my colleagues 
in many activities on behalf of British Columbia over 
nearly 20 years. I express pleasure too in serving again 
with the Honourable J. J. Greene, who was my minister at 
one time. The highest art of politics is to lead while 
appearing to follow. Senator Greene practised this art well 
as minister and again in his kind remarks about me on 
November 5. I thank Senator Flynn for the encouragement 
he showed me in his welcome. 


I have come to the Senate believing the Senate has a 
vital and constructive role to play on behalf of our demo- 
cratic Canadian society. In the short time I have been here 
I recognize the dedication of my new Senate colleagues to 
the developing maturity of public life. I very much hope 
that my past experiences, particularly my years as a senior 
government official, will permit me to make a useful con- 
tribution to the legislative process and to the policy delib- 
erations of the Senate. I want to assure my fellow senators 
of my enthusiasm for my participation in a dynamic and 
creative Senate. I thank you for your patience in listening 
to these general remarks and I shall now confine myself to 
the specific topic of this debate. 


We have before us Bill C-73, the “Anti-Inflation Act.” 
The preamble to the bill says it all very clearly: 


inflation in Canada at current levels is contrary to 
the interests of all Canadians and... the containment 
and reduction of inflation has become a matter of 
serious national concern... 


No right thinking Canadian can deny the seriousness of 
the problem of inflation, the need to understand its under- 
lying causes and the need to take measures at this time to 
prevent inflation from impairing our society and our 
economy. 

Senator Perrault provided this chamber on December 4 
last with a comprehensive review of the anti-inflation 
program in its objectives and in its methods. I support this 
bill for the reasons given by Senator Perrault, and believe 
in the strongest terms that the failure of this anti-inflation 
measure to capture the support and confidence of the 
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Canadian people will lead inevitably, if our economy con- 
tinues to deteriorate, to the government of the day, what- 
ever its political predilections, introducing such massive 
measures of discipline and interference with the market 
economy as perhaps to alter permanently the character of 
Canadian society and the role of government in our 
individual lives. 


Senator Asselin spoke last Thursday about the unusual 
degree of involvement of government in the economy 
during peacetime which is introduced by Bill C-73. The 
point is that it is not now peacetime. Of course, we are not 
at war in a military sense, but just as surely we are at war 
in an economic sense. The apprehended danger is to the 
security of our society and our willingness to live in peace 
and good order with one another. It is a civil war in 
economic and social terms. The enemy is ourselves. The 
enemy within us attacks society with demands for “more,” 
the famous adversary objective of Samuel Gompers of the 
North American labour movement and, of course, the same 
objective of every other player in our economic society. 
The weapon of defence is “self-restraint” and the concern 
for one another embodied in the most fundamental precept 
of Judeo-Christian ethics; we are our brother’s keeper and 
he is our keeper, each equally to be concerned for the 
other. 


Honourable senators, I do not propose to repeat what 
Senator Perrault has said to us about the bill nor to 
examine its detailed provisions here in any way. This we 
will do in committee. What I do wish is to examine some of 
the underlying questions which this bill raises about our- 
selves and to touch on a very few key concerns. 


Canadian society today is characterized by a rising 
population, greater expectations on the part of our people 
for a more affluent life and a greater degree of organized 
and institutionalized advocacy by people who find common 
cause to combine in their self-interest. A growing popula- 
tion and greater expectations from all of us naturally 
demand more from our resources, more energy and raw 
materials, more food production and industrial goods. And 
all of this places a greater load on our environment, its 
capacity to supply and its ability to clean up the mess we 
make before we foul our own nest. 


Our methods of production are increasingly technically 
complex and we have as a consequence a high and still 
rising division of labour. In a real sense, then, we are 
becoming more interdependent. As the level of our educa- 
tion rises and our skills increase we learn, each of us in 
society, to make a deeper, more qualitative contribution 
but also a narrower one. Each of us knows more and more 
about an ever-diminishing part of society because the 
whole spectrum is increasing so quickly. 


But the peculiarity of our behaviour is that though we 
grow more interdependent, relying on others to provide us 
with so many vital goods and services, we also become 
more adversary, more hostile to one another, more com- 
petitive about the value of our individual contributions. 
The value and importance of the social qualities of our 
lives, family, kinships, community, friends, the nation, are 
disappearing under the attack of our economic self-inter- 
est. More and more people are identifying with those with 
whom they have a common economic claim on society, 
though not necessarily a common economic or social re- 
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sponsibility. More and more people are organized into 
institutions which get bigger and more powerful. As these 
institutions deal in a competitive way with one another 
their conflict causes deeper and deeper divisions within 
society. What becomes involved in conflict is not just a 
wage claim or an item of management authority but the 
prestige of the organization, the credibility of its leaders, 
the pride of belonging of its members—being top dog on its 
societal and economic. street in the Canadian 
neighbourhood. 


With increasing economic specialization of our interests, 
with more formal and organized and _ institutionalized 
advocacy of our economic interests, the interactions of 
people are made public and articulate, rather than conduct- 
ed in the context of the immediate community and its 
needs. With this increasing specialization of interest we 
are in danger of losing in Canada the paramount concept of 
the general good—of the public interest of us all—of an 
interest not just economic but comprehending of societal 
and inter-personal, moral and religious values as well. 
Specialized interest means that institutions, whether busi- 
ness or labour, promote narrow interests and those inter- 
ests must succeed for the sake of the welfare of the institu- 
tion. Is it any wonder that our national sense of purpose is 
confused, that the pursuit by this government of a volun- 
tary consensus has failed? Where we lose a common con- 
cept of ourselves as a community, our consensus dimi- 
nishes, and our confusion of aims grows larger. 


@ (1430) 


But why is it that our technology makes us more inter- 
dependent and more hostile to one another at the same 
time? I believe it is because the techniques of our industri- 
al production are concentrating wealth and control of eco- 
nomic power ever more narrowly so that fewer and fewer 
people in our society feel worthwhile as individuals to the 
community as a whole. While in modern times the role of 
government has been to try to balance on the side of the 
individual, all too often government seems distant, uncar- 
ing in a personal sense and sometimes through administra- 
tive foul-ups, downright hostile. 


I have talked about the economic institutionalization of 
our society because its present structure has led directly to 
the need for the intervention of government through the 
introduction of Bill C-73 as a measure on behalf of the 
common good. But one of the great challenges that faces 
the Canadian community and the governments that repre- 
sent us is the challenge of creating a society in which the 
well-being of the individual and his sense of individual 
value is regarded as the reason for the organization of 
society into governments and other institutions. In other 
words, let us not fall into the error of believing that 
individuals are created to serve institutions. I mean this 
whether we are talking about employees of corporations or 
members of trade unions. Let us have the wit to maximize 
the benefits of institutions in our lives without becoming 
their slaves. 


What about the role of the state? If government has 
grown in recent years, and I refer to all levels, then it is 
largely because we have been getting what we want from 
government. In a democratic state it is impossible for 
government not to respond to the decisions society is 
taking about its needs and nature. Total government 
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spending at all levels has expanded rapidly in the 1960s 
and 1970s in order to provide the social security services 
which the great majority of our people approve and desire. 
We were able to do these things in an economy moving 
through an unparalleled rate of growth both in real terms 
and over time. For three decades governments have had a 
fiscal dividend, an income based on real economic growth 
in the community, to distribute to the poor, the sick, the 
young, the unemployed, the disadvantaged regions and to 
invest in industrial and resource growth. In an important 
way we have financed this new wealth by a high rate of 
use of our natural resources and by low resource costs, 
particularly low energy costs. 


The onset of the energy crisis in 1973, based on rapid 
price increases and political control of supply by the inter- 
national oil producers cartel, while adding to a worldwide 
wave of inflation, has also had the effect of reminding us 
in time of some verities about ourselves and our future. We 
have had rapid growth in our economy because we were 
able to run through some cheap resources and because we 
were able to benefit from more efficient technologies de- 
veloped since World War II. Inflation and its inevitable 
companion, recession, are grim reminders to us to get 
ourselves under control or perish. 


We face in the short run the strains that are imposed on 
our political system when growth in GNP stops or slows 
because our revenues as a State are no longer sufficient to 
keep pace with the public demands on them. We are at the 
stage where the financial capacity of governments is 
diminishing but the people’s expectations, fueled by unpar- 
alleled fulfilment for 30 years, have not ceased to grow. In 
the long run we face the problem of accelerated depletion 
of natural resources in a world where economic resources 
are scarce and demands are growing from nations who 
have never enjoyed what they see we enjoy and who 
believe their entitlement is no less than ours. 


The 1974 election may just be the last election to be 
fought on issues which are those of a growth economy. The 
realities of our future seem to be a society in which growth 
is slow and hard fought, but if we manage well will still be 
sufficient to do the essential social development and eco- 
nomic growth tasks we must do to maintain an equitable 
sharing amongst Canadians. 


The underlying reality of Bill C-73 is that governments 
will have to face and set limits to their growth. This 
requires a restraint on the part of the electorate; it requires 
that people abandon their demands that government 
redress the impact of all social and economic inequalities 
as they affect them personally. Each of us must come to 
realize that the state cannot be the forum for the immedi- 
ate fulfilment of every private and group want. We will 
have to become more tolerant and less demanding, more 
the conciliator, less the advocate. 

@ (1440) 


We cannot avoid asking ourselves what kind of a society 
we want. Do we want a society in which we offer each 
member equality of opportunity and look to the state to 
establish minimun conditions below which no one falls and 
which are consistent with human needs and dignity as we 
all understand them or do we want a society in which we 
prescribe as our objective equality of condition so that the 
state sets all the conditions for individuals as well? Equal- 
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ity of opportunity or equality of condition? Should respon- 
sibility for ourselves be with ourselves first as individuals 
and second as a community, or should it be first as a 
community and secondly as individuals? My choice, the 
choice of a liberal, must be with the paramountcy of the 
individual both as to rights and as to responsibilities. 


Do we want a state which satisfies public needs, or a 
state which is an arena for the advocacy of private and 
group wants? Needs are limited but wants are boundless. If 
the role of the state is to meet all wants filed with it, the 
claims upon society’s resources will grow as boundlessly as 
the imagination which all our self-serving communities 
can derive. 


In the service of such wants, the government will grow 
until it threatens the private initiative which fuels our 
society’s productive capacity to service needs. In the ser- 
vice of needs, the government serves us all and gives us the 
equality of opportunity which promotes initiative and the 
willingness of each person to claim no greater right than 
each is willing to absorb of social and economic respon- 
sibilities, including productivity. 


The idea of a society of entitlement must be attacked by 
all of us head on. We have tough decisions ahead of us— 
curtailment of our expectations as a society, retrenchment 
and reallocation of both private and government resources. 
These steps must be taken and seen to be taken with an 
equity of burden to all Canadians. That is a clear goal of 
Bill C-73 and its administration; that is a clear goal for the 
survival of a free democratic society of opportunity. 


Honourable senators, we are all in public life and we, 
along with our colleagues in public life everywhere, are 
caught in the crisis of the democratic politician as we are 
torn between the expectations of our society for a con- 
stantly increasing standard of living and the ability of the 
system to produce that standard of living for the people. 


What is our role? Surely not to fool the people into 
believing there are no limits to their expectations or to the 
services government can provide. Surely not to fool the 
people into believing that whatever share of the economic 
pie they want, they can have. 


We in the Senate should have no fear of speaking about 
the dangers to our country’s future; no fear that if we do 
not cater to the popular political will, we will be silenced 
politically. Indeed, the essential justification for being an 
appointive body is that we will tell the people not what 
they may want to hear today but what they will wish they 
were told today when it is tomorrow. 


We must tell the Canadian people that Canada’s 
resources are plentiful but not boundless, expensive but 
not prohibitive; that Canada’s population is well served 
and can be better served, but cannot be extravagantly 
served; that the polician’s role is to harmonize society, not 
exacerbate it; to serve it, not to dominate it; that the 
citizen’s role is to be watchful of his rights and to exercise 
those rights within the context of his responsibilities to 
this community. 


The essential assumption of growth has underlain the 
economic theory of Adam Smith and of John Maynard 
Keynes, and the political theory of Locke. This assumption 
of growth is no longer to be taken for granted. This being 
so, the politician and government are thrust into an entire- 
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ly new position—not just distributing the fiscal surplus 
but trying to decide how to split up the existing economic 
pie, the wealth that has already vested in some part of 
society. We as politicians have even more tension, conflict, 
and even bitterness, to deal with in the country’s political 
future and a more effective need than ever before for the 
development of the strengths that hold the Canadian 
people together as well as a determined fight to resist the 
strains that would pull us apart. 


Our society has relied on the efficacy of the marketplace 
to distribute goods and services at a fair cost to us all. The 
marketplace concept is fundamental to our rights and 
liberties as we know them. It underlies the importance of 
individual initiative and reward for constructive conduct. 
It also underlies the essential need for rules and self 
discipline. The marketplace can only work where competi- 
tors agree to maintain order. The players obey because 
predictability of conduct is in the collective interest. The 
law codifies the public understanding of correct behaviour. 


One of the fundamental assumptions which has under- 
lain the classic economic theory of the marketplace is that 
man was a Self-disciplining, self-regulating Calvinist. In 
recent times that part of the picture seems to have been 
forgotten, and we are in danger of replacing it with the 
picture of man as an unlimited consumer of material goods. 
Hardly flattering! 


After 350 years of industrial revolution and constitution- 
al development we are now in our history at a stage where 
the two assumptions I have spoken of, first the assumption 
of material growth and secondly of a basically Calvinist 
economic man, are no longer axiomatic. We are going to 
have to defend those tenets or replace them. We will have 
to ensure growth and equitable sharing by the self-disci- 
pline of each of us in the marketplace and in our demands 
on government. Or if the marketplace is no longer seen as 
the regulator of the division of wealth in society, superv- 
ised of course by the countervailing force of government 
acting to achieve an equitable balance, then what will 
replace it as the regulator of the division of wealth in 
society? 

The only other acceptable regulator spoken about 
appears to be government. But government has no theory 
of value which will legitimate its decisions in this regard. 
How will government decide what a person is worth to 
society? Even if it could, would it be a democratic govern- 
ment in the sense that we know and value democracy? 


The constant growth of real wealth has previously dis- 
guised the nature of this problem, now this crisis, from us. 
Now it is upon us. 


Our democratic society faces a major challenge to our 
survival. Bill C-73 is a democratic society’s answer. It must 
be passed. We can assure that. It must be successful. Only 
the people of Canada can assure that. Our task is to 
explain the need to the people so that they can decide in 
the knowledge of what choice they make. 


Hon. George I. Smith: Honourable senators, my first 
words must be to offer my very warm congratulations to 
the Honourable Senator Austin. I offer him my very warm 
congratulations on his eloquence, the carefully thought-out 
expression of his philosophy, and the very interesting way 
in which he said what he had to say to us. 


{Senator Austin. ] 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I know that he would not 
expect me to agree with everything he said, and perhaps as 
I go along further today he will be able to detect where 
some of those disagreements may lie without my directing 
my remarks towards him and what he said. I wish him a 
long, fruitful and happy sojourn in this house, and will 
look forward to continuing to work with him. 


Honourable senators, I know you are all familiar with 
the provisions of this bill, but perhaps you will bear with 
me for a moment or two while I review its general scheme 
of things as a background for what I propose to say. The 
bill, of course, is merely a skeleton upon which we are 
asked to authorize the government to mold the flesh by 
making regulations. The whole essence of the program 
authorized, or intended to be authorized, by the bill is the 
making by regulations of guidelines which people are to 
follow. 


The bill defines certain organizations, groups and people 
to which and to whom the guidelines will apply, but then it 
adds a catch-all provision to make it possible to include 
any suppliers of commodities or services in the private 
sector and their employees whose activities may, for any 
reason, be considered: 


of such strategic importance to the containment and 
reduction of inflation in Canada as to warrant... 


the regulations including them. This, of course, means that 
almost anybody who is in the work force can be brought 
under the regulations which the government in its wisdom, 
or perhaps even its lack of wisdom, may wish to make. 


When the guidelines are finally established, it is the 
duty of an organization authorized by the bill, a board 
called the Anti-Inflation Board, to watch over us all to see 
that the guidelines are followed. If the board finds that 
they are not being followed, its duty will be to try, by 
persuasion, to correct the matter. If it cannot do so, then it 
is to refer the question to an official whose appointment, 
duties and responsibilites are authorized by the bill, called 
the administrator. The administrator has wide powers to 
make orders, impose penalties and make searches of any 
premises anywhere in the country for anything he wants 
which he thinks he might like to have to investigate any 
problem that is before him. There is an appeal from the 
administrator to what is called in the bill the Anti-Infla- 
tion Appeal Tribunal, and a further appeal from that tri- 
bunal to the Federal Court of Appeal under section 28 of 
the Federal Court Act. 


It is at once apparent that the whole program under the 
bill flows from the guidelines, and that the guidelines are 
made by regulations. Without those guidelines and without 
those regulations there would be no program. Everything I 
say, flows, not from the legislation which will be passed by 
Parliament but from the regulations that will be made by 
the Governor in Council. Like all regulations, so long as 
the government that made them is in office that govern- 
ment can change them if, when, as often and to what 
extent it wants. 


At this point I want to say that though I propose to be 
critical of this bill, if it becomes law I propose to obey it, 
and I hope all Canadians will do the same. Surely we all 
know that defiance of the law soon leads to anarchy. I 
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thoroughly dislike many things about this bill, as I shall 
say, and I know many others do. Nevertheless, I point out 
to those who would defy it that they would be setting an 
example they would very likely live to regret, and regret 
very deeply, and which might well lead some to defy a law 
which they themselves now rely upon to protect their own 
freedoms, their own rights and their own privileges. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I shall also feel compelled 
to vote against the bill in its present form. However, if it 
can be improved sufficiently in its legislative course 
through the Senate I would be prepared to support it. In 
any event, I want to make it very clear that I believe that 
some program of controls is needed now, and indeed has 
been needed since early 1974. 


A moment ago I mentioned that the program proposed by 
this bill depends entirely on regulations. While I do not 
want to be repetitive, because I mentioned this point in the 
first and only other speech I have made in this house, I am 
again moved to say that here is another bill which leaves to 
regulations the most important portions of the policy it is 
designed to implement and which we are asked to impose 
upon the Canadian people. We are asked to consider the 
bill without the regulations before us, and with a very 
modest amount of information about what they will con- 
tain, though I know, of course, we have the White Paper 
which was tabled by the Leader of the Government and 
debated in this house. We are simply asked to give the 
government a blank authority to do as it likes by regula- 
tion over a very wide field, I think far too wide, as I shall 
point out later. To me, this procedure of placing before us a 
skeleton and leaving to the Government the right to build 
it and mold it in its own likeness, or any likeness it may 
desire, is a most objectionable procedure. It is a procedure 
which should not be accepted without the most vigorous 
protest. 

@ (1450) 

The argument that regulations cannot be made until the 
bill becomes law is, I respectfully submit, no defence at all. 
It is perfectly proper and altogether desirable to place 
before Parliament a draft of regulations proposed to be 
made under the bill. Parliament would thus know how the 
power it is asked to grant would be exercised, and would 
be in a much better position to make an informed judg- 
ment as to whether it should pass or amend the bill. 


It would appear to me that up to date the most noticeable 
effect of the pronouncements about this bill by the minis- 
ters and officials is one of widespread confusion. Their 
comments indicate that the only certainty so far is that 
they do not know how the bill will work, whether it will 
work, and what methods they will use to try to make it 
work. One has only to read the evidence given and the 
remarks made in the other place by the Minister of 
Finance and officials—who are now operating under the 
Inquiries Act, but are designated to be the senior officers 
of the board—to realize they are in a basic state of uncer- 
tainty about the most fundamental things related to the 
program. 

Many questions were directed to these people by a com- 
mittee of the other place. The theme running through 
nearly all the replies was to the genera! effect of, “We will 
have to wait for the regulations to find out,” or, ‘““We do not 
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know,” or “That will be a matter for the minister in 
charge.” Even the chairman-designate said there were 
some uncertainties which kept him awake at night. I do 
not wish to interfere with his proper rest in order that he 
prepare himself for the onerous task at hand. However, I 
think it would be a very good thing if he and a lot of other 
people lost a good deal of sleep in trying to straighten out 
the inequities that appear in this bill. 


Honourable senators, this surely is a sad state of confu- 
sion to exist for so many weeks after the policy was 
announced October 13 last. It clearly demonstrates to me 
that the problems have not yet been thought through, and 
that Parliament is simply being asked to accept something 
that still remains an unknown in large measure to its 
sponsors. 


Other matters of interest emerge from this questioning 
in the other place. For instance, the Minister of Finance is 
shown to have said in a report of one of the committees 
that perhaps the bill will be in effect beyond December 31, 
1978. And in a report of the proceedings of the next day he 
said, among other things, that perhaps eighteen months 
would be sufficient, and that if after eighteen months 
there is a considerable reduction in the rate of inflation, 
the controls could be ended—which he would be happy to 
see. 


The chairman-designate of the Anti-Inflation Board said 
he wished, purely from a selfish point of view, that there 
had been an initial freezing of wages and prices in order to 
permit his board an opportunity to organize themselves 
and see what they had to face, and how they might go 
about it. The vice chairman-designate, on the same page, is 
reported to have said that such a freeze would have a much 
larger effect on the public generally, and would have 
helped the board to get its organization into place. 


Honourable senators, just to add to the confusion, it 
seems that the Prime Minister and the chairman-designate 
have had some interesting moments in trying to get to- 
gether on the interpretation of a statement that the chair- 
man-designate is supposed to have made a day or two ago. 
It is not easy to follow what these two honourable and 
distinguished gentlemen were saying. Though I do not 
pretend to know whether it is exactly correct, one version 
of it goes like this: The chairman is said to have made a 
remark to the effect that though the board would be tough 
at first, after a while it would go easier. The Prime Minis- 
ter said that the chairman must have been misquoted. The 
chairman said that he was not misquoted. Later he must 
have heard directly from the Prime Minister, because now 
he is saying that what he meant was that the board is 
going to be harder than tough at first but as the program 
gets older it will just be tough. Whether or not this version 
is correct, it seems pretty clear that something happened 
which has compounded the confusion. 


Now, all of this brings me to believe that the view that 
the legislation should have a duration of eighteen months 
is a pretty good one. It may be that the comments of the 
Minister of Finance and the chairman-designate were 
made in an unguarded moment but, honourable senators, 
those are frequently the kind of moments when truth will 
out. 
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The comments of the chairman-designate and his vice- 
chairman about the freeze makes the program of Mr. Stan- 
field in 1974 look pretty good too. 


My colleague, Senator Asselin, spoke on Thursday last 
about the necessity of the government’s setting a good 
example by restraint on its own expenditures. I submit he 
was certainly correct. As he spoke, I remembered that a 
couple of weeks ago I heard the minister who is the head of 
the Treasury Board say that in this fiscal year he hoped 
the increase of expenditures over last year could be held to 
15 or 16 per cent. This, of course, is half again higher than 
the rate of increase in inflation, high though that rate of 
increase in inflation is. 


It seems to me that to set a good example it would be 
necessary to keep the rate of increase not higher than the 
rate of inflation—that is, the rate of increase of govern- 
ment expenditures from year to year. This the government 
clearly has failed to do. It appears to me that it is apparent- 
ly operating on the philosophy expressed by Mark Twain 
“To be good is noble. To teach others to be good is nobler, 
and no trouble.” 


I wish to draw attention to the provisions of the bill 
concerning the appointment and powers of the person who 
is to be called the administrator. These provisions are 
contained in clause 15 and following clauses. One has only 
to look at these clauses to realize that this official will 
have most extraordinary powers. I believe these powers 
are entirely too great to be put in the hands of any one 
person, however experienced and however convinced he 
may be of the importance of the rights of the individual. 
However, if the bill becomes law, that is what will happen. 
If so, all we can do is hope the person appointed will be the 
best available. 


In this connection, I could not help but be disturbed by 
the comment of the chairman-designate of the Anti-Infla- 
tion Board that the person intended to be appointed is at 
present employed by the Department of National Revenue. 
I do not know his name. Surely a person vested with the 
immense powers the administrator will have should not 
come from the ranks of bureaucrats, but rather be someone 
who is out in the real world and who knows firsthand of 
the problems that the people in that world must face from 
day to day, whether they be workers, employers, profes- 
sionals or others. Surely, such a person should be one who 
has all the qualifications required for appointment as a 
judge of the Federal Court, at the very least, and I hope the 
minister responsible will bear this in mind and make the 
appointment accordingly. 


The Leader of the Government, early in his speech last 
Thursday, set out to show that times had taken a turn for 
the worse. I regret that he is not in his seat. However, this 
is the time I have to speak, and I will say what I intended 
to say, in any event. 


He said that domestic inflation has been growing for a 
year and that unit labour costs in Canada are now higher 
than those in the United States, and a number of other 
things which seemed suddenly to be revealed to the gov- 
ernment as having just occurred, though they have been 
visible to many for a long time. 

{Senator Smith (Colchester).] 
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Now, I do not think that anyone could blame us on this 
side of the house for feeling that this was a feeble and 
transparent attempt to distract people from the truth, from 
the truth that the government has undergone a complete 
reversal of a policy that it claimed to have in 1974. No 
reversal could have been more complete, and I don’t 
wonder that those who suffered that conversion are embar- 
rassed. In 1974 the government claimed controls would not 
work. Now the government claims that controls are the 
only things that will work to fight inflation. I shall have 
more to say about this later, but for the moment it is 
sufficient to say that obviously the government finds it 
distasteful to admit that Robert Stanfield was right in 
1974. In the vain hope that the public would be taken in 
again, somebody in the multitude of backroom boys on 
whom the government relies to tell it what to do and what 
to say has persuaded them to take refuge in the assertion 
that things are worse now than they used to be, and 
therefore stronger medicine is needed now and therefore, 
although controls were of no use before, we must have 
them now. 


Let us examine that statement for a moment. What a 
devastating self-indictment it is. It is presented as though 
somebody else was responsible for inflation, that the gov- 
ernment had nothing to do with it and no responsibility for 
fighting it. But, honourable senators, who was in office in 
Canada during the time that this change, according to the 
government, occurred? It was not the Social Credit Party; 
it was not the New Democratic Party and it was not the 
Progressive Conservative Party. It was the Liberal Party, 
the blind men of 1974 or the “gay deceivers” of the 1974 
election. With one or two notable exceptions of people who 
could not put up with the drifting inertia of their col- 
leagues, the people who are now in office are the same 
people under whose unhappy guidance the Leader of the 
Government in the Senate now says, “Things got worse.” 
And they got so much worse that now drastic measures 
have to be taken. 


What an admission of failure! Failure in one of the prime 
duties of government, the duty of guiding the economy. 
And how embarrassing it must be when the government 
finds itself in such a state of affairs that it thinks it is 
better to admit a year of failure than to admit it was wrong 
in 1974, or to admit that the Conservative Party was right 
in 1974. What gall to offer its own failure as the reason for 
doing something now; what a paucity of principle and 
what a travesty of truth. Implicit in this statement of the 
honourable senator is another damning indictment of those 
gentlemen who took so lightly the responsibility of office 
in the last 16 months. He says in effect that they are taking 
action now because there is greater public support for 
doing something. This, of course, means that they did not 
have the courage to do something when it needed to be 
done. Oh, no, no courageous act for them! Better to let the 
people suffer until things got so bad that the public would 
more easily put up with some attempt to cure the ill which 
besets us all. What a philosophy of government that is! 


But, of course, their philosophy of politics is even worse 
than the leader admits. The truth is, I submit, that this 
government opposed controls in 1974 because their grey 
eminences in the back rooms perceived in that course of 
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action the only hope they had to disguise the government’s 
utter uselessness in office since the election of 1972 and the 
only chance they had to win the election of 1974. Let the 
country suffer! Let truth be trod underfoot! Let holding 
office by any means be the watchword of the day! Let us 
tell the people that controls will not work! Let us tell them 
that controls will be fighting inflation on the backs of the 
wage earners and the poor, and that that we will not do! 
Let us frighten the people into voting against a party that 
has the courage to say that controls are needed! Let the 
future take care of itself! And though the government may 
not have realized what it was doing, they allowed this 
philosophy to dominate their election propaganda. And 
they succeeded, and they rejoiced. But now the day of 
reckoning has come. And those very seeds of error which 
they spent so much time and money to sow in the hearts 
and minds of the Canadian people just 16 months ago are 
the very things that are creating the great difficulty in 
persuading some groups in Canada to agree that controls 
are now necessary. They sowed, and now they reap. 


While I wish them success in their effort to convince 
Canadians that controls are needed, I cannot help but 
point out that their biggest problem in this regard is their 
own conduct not so long ago. Now things are so bad that 
even they realize some action has to be taken. 


What should it be? Surely, they thought, we can do 
something different from what Stanfield said was needed. 
And the search for some other remedy was on. But the 
back-room boys who got them into the mess failed them 
now. Search as they would, they could find no answer 
except controls. What a dark moment for the government 
that must have been, the moment the inexorable truth 
pierced their fiercely resisting consciousness, the truth 
that they must reverse themselves and ask the people of 
Canada to accept controls, and plead for cooperation. 


Well surely, that was the moment for frankness; surely 
that was the moment to say to Canadians, “We realize now 
we were wrong in 1974; we realize that controls are needed 
to fight inflation. We offer you our apologies and we ask 
for your help. We ask you to help us make controls work.” 
But no! In their horror of admitting that they are only 
human like the rest of us, and all humans may at times 
make mistakes, they chose to justify their reversal of 
policy on the ground that they had allowed circumstances 
to get so much worse that controls are now necessary. 


Well, I have already commented on that piece of non- 
sense, but there is one more point about it that needs to be 
made. Controls, the government now say, are the best 
weapon to fight inflation. They also say that inflation has 
grown worse since 1974, and surely that shows in their own 
words that if controls had been adopted in 1974 things 
would not now be as bad as they are. After all, the govern- 
ment says now that controls will not only halt inflation 
but will reduce it. So, if controls had been in place by the 
end of 1974, then the increase in inflation which has taken 
place since that time would not have occurred and if the 
present government’s belief is correct, then the rate of 
inflation would now be lower than it was in 1974. By 
necessary implication, then, the government admits that 
they are responsible for all the loss of purchasing power 
and hardship suffered since 1974, by the wage earner, by 
the poor and by all other Canadians. The government’s 


failure to fight inflation was a failure which has borne 
heavily on the backs of the wage earners and those on 
fixed incomes and of low incomes. It was a failure which 
naturally makes many people distrustful of the govern- 
ment now. 


One of the worst things about this bill is the tremendous 
power it gives the Governor in Council, the administrator 
and the board. 


@ (1510) 


The Minister of Finance said—I heard him say it on a 
television program—that this program frightened him. 
Well he might say so; it ought to frighten any person 
concerned about democracy. It would be frightening 
enough even if we knew what was going to be set out in 
the regulations, but we do not know and, apparently, even 
the Minister of Finance and the chairman-designate of the 
board still do not know. Honourable senators, not only is 
the board to deal with situations which contravene the 
guidelines in fact, but any situation which the board might 
think does so in spirit. What is the spirit of legislation? 
Who can tell? Who can tell what the board will think is the 
spirit of the guidelines? What rules will it use to determine 
whether something is likely to contravene their spirit? 


Honourable senators will note that it is not only the 
spirit of things which have been done before with which 
the board will concern itself; it will also use its feeble 
power of reading the future to form its opinion as to 
whether something that has never happened might, if it 
did happen, offend against the spirit of the guidelines. 


That is what the legislation says, and with legislation 
such as that placing an umbrella over the board’s activi- 
ties, what is there to restrain it from doing whatever it 
likes? 


Then consider the powers given to the Governor in 
Council under clause 12(2)(b) and clause 3(2). These 
clauses, in fact, give the Governor in Council almost com- 
pletely unlimited powers to bring any person engaged in 
businesss or professional activity of any kind under the 
jurisdiction of the board. What, indeed, is the jurisdiction 
of the board? Well, no one knows or, if they know, they are 
not telling. What guidelines will the board enforce? Again, 
no one knows. 


Clause 2 gives the Governor in Council the power to 
make guidelines whenever he likes and as often as he likes 
and, what is worse, there is no restraint as to what those 
guidelines may contain. They may be made at any time and 
as often as the government takes the notion. Their con- 
tents may require Canadians to do anything the govern- 
ment from time to time takes into its head to have them do. 


One looks in vain for some protection for the individual, 
some safeguard for the ordinary, but priceless, rights we 
have come to regard not only as our heritage, but as the 
basic characteristics of democracy. “Ah,” you say, “there is 
an appeal to an appeal tribunal, and from it to the Federal 
Court of Appeal.” But what good is a right of appeal when 
the Governor in Council may make any new guideline or 
regulation it wants if it does not like the result of the 
appeal? A citizen may win an appeal one day and the next 
day find himself faced with a new guideline or regulation 
which deprives him of the benefit of the appeal decision. 
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Look at clause 20. Among other things, it allows the 
administrator to make any order he likes to stop a person 
from doing something he thinks is likely to contravene the 
guidelines. Listen to this: Such an order, as well as other 
orders, is binding “notwithstanding any other Act or law 
enacted or made before or after the coming into force of 
this Act, and notwithstanding that the order conflicts with 
anything that was established in accordance with or 
approved pursuant to any such other Act or law.” 


It is pretty hard to believe that you would find that 
provision in legislation placed before this Parliament in 
these days. Allow me to read it again: 


[Such an order is binding] notwithstanding any 
other Act or law enacted or made before or after the 
coming into force of this Act, and notwithstanding 
that the order conflicts with anything that was estab- 
lished in accordance with or approved pursuant to any 
such other Act or law. 


Senator Phillips: I am sorry, Senator Smith, but does not 
the word “act” to which you refer replace the wording of 
the Bill of Rights? 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I am coming to the Bill of 
Rights in a moment. 


Senator Phillips: Thank you. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Remember, this is not deal- 
ing with an Order in Council, it is not dealing with some 
other act of Parliament; it is dealing with an order made by 
this individual who, we are told, will come from the ranks 
of the employees of the Department of National Revenue. 
This clause gives him the right to make any orders sweep- 
ing away anything which might lawfully have been done 
under any act passed by Parliament, and even if nothing 
has been done it allows the order of the administrator to 
override any law ever passed by Parliament if it suits the 
administrator’s whim to do so. 


It may be that the Bill of Rights still survives, because it 
contains a clause to the effect that no legislation will 
override it unless that legislation specifically says so. If 
the Bill of Rights does survive, it is the only law that can 
stand against the administrator’s order. Remember, his 
order may be based on any guidelines or regulations the 
government may see fit to make at any time until Decem- 
ber 31, 1978. 


If it is possible to make these extraordinary powers any 
more limitless, consider the statement said to have been 
made by the minister who is to be responsible for the 
administration of this bill. His respect for law and the 
fundamental principles of justice is frighteningly revealed 
by his assertion that if a decision of the court is adverse to 
something in which he believes, he will see that Parlia- 
ment will pass legislation to overrule the courts. 


Honourable senators, I have not mentioned all the provi- 
sions of this bill which tend to give the government practi- 
cally unlimited power until December 31, 1978, and give it 
power to extend its life beyond that time, also by order in 
council. However, I submit that I have mentioned suffi- 
cient of them to demonstrate that the bill gives power to 
the government in a manner never done before in time of 
peace in this country. As a corollary it follows, of course, 
that it will deprive Canadians of their basic rights, protec- 
tion against arbitrary action of the government and its 


{Senator Smith (Colchester).] 


officials, and will give an appointed official the right to 
sweep away the effect of any existing laws heretofore 
made by the Parliament of Canada. 


As I believe even some very warm supporters of the bill 
will agree, the anti-inflation program is bound to result in 
what is often termed “rough justice.” Inequities, unfair- 
ness and even hardship are inevitable. I recognize that and, 
in my opinion, that would be so to a substantial degree in 
any system of controls. This type of legislation should not 
be imposed upon Canadians for any longer than is abso- 
lutely necessary. The kind of powers this bill gives to those 
who are to administer it will become almost intolerable to 
those who believe in the basic tenets of democracy, and the 
longer they stay in place the more likely they are to 
become a permanent feature of our lives and our law. 


I urge the government, therefore, to shorten the term set 
out in the bill. I suggest that 18 months is appropriate, and, 
if at the end of that time controls should still be needed, 
new and better legislation can be placed before Parliament 
incorporating the lessons learned during the 18 months of 
the life of this measure. So, as I said in the beginning, 
honourable senators, although I believe a system of con- 
trols is necessary, I also believe that before this bill passes 
there ought to be many, many improvements made in it. I 
hope that it will be improved so that those who think as I 
do will feel as comfortable as one can feel when voting for 
any system of controls, although knowing and acknowl- 
edging that some such system is now needed. 


@ (1520) 


Senator Greene: Would the honourable senator permit a 
question? 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Certainly. 


Senator Greene: While I am not too clear on what the 
Conservative policy of 1974, to which Senator Smith (Col- 
chester) referred in his address, was, I know he would 
want the record of the Senate to be clear in this regard. 


Mr. Stanfield said it was one thing, and frontbenchers, 
such as Mr. Lawrence, if I recall correctly, and the finan- 
cial critic in the other place, said it was not that. Assuming 
that Mr. Stanfield’s policy was the policy of the Conserva- 
tive Party, would Senator Smith (Colchester) clear the 
record as to whether that policy was one of wage and price 
freeze, or of wage and price control, as opposed to freeze? 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Honourable senators, I am 
touched by Senator Greene’s concern for making the 
record show that I know what I am talking about, and I 
hope he will recognize that my answer shows that. 


Mr. Stanfield’s program was one of both freeze and 
control. The program, essentially, was one of a freeze for a 
relatively short period of time—90 days, I think, was the 
time period generally mentioned—to be followed by a 
period of some months during which a system of controls 
would be in effect, and the number of months most often 
mentioned was 18. 


That is exactly what I said earlier on, and exactly what 
Mr. Stanfield says any time he is asked about it, and 
exactly what I believe it to be. 


Hon. Eugene A. Forsey: Honourable senators, I spoke, as 
perhaps some honourable senators will recall, on the White 
Paper itself, and said then most of what I might otherwise 
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say now, so my intervention this afternoon, I think, will 
be, happily, brief. 


I am sorry that I was not here for Senator Austin’s 
speech. I was unavoidably detained elsewhere. I can only 
say that I am sure it merited the encomiums which Senator 
Smith (Colchester) extended to it. 


Senator Smith’s speech was, of course, a tour de force. It 
is quite evident that the Senate has acquired—as we all 
had been aware, of course, but we now have proof—a most 
distinguished, articulate and vigorous member, and one 
whose contributions to our deliberations will certainly be 
of the very highest value. I say that without prejudice in 
spite of the fact that I am part Nova Scotian and have a 
partiality for things and people Nova Scotian. 


But as I listened to that very able speech, I could not 
help thinking that it was an example of Pope’s description 
of Addison as, Damning with faint praise, assenting with 
civil leer, And, without sneering, teaching the rest to sneer. 


There has been a good deal in the comments of the 
Conservative Party on this subject, not only of, “We told 
you so,” which is, perhaps, somewhat legitimate, but also 
of, “Well, of course, we are in favour of this, but you are 
doing it all wrong. It is really a rather miserable attempt 
and gives people who oughtn’t to have power too much 
power,” and so forth, and so on. All sorts of flaws are 
picked out; all sorts of holes are poked in the thing. Never- 
theless, they say, “We are in favour of the general princi- 
ple. Oh yes, we think something ought to be done. We 
think controls are necessary. We have always said that 
controls are necessary, or at least we have been saying it 
for some time, but you people wouldn’t listen to us.” 


I don’t think that is altogether helpful in present circum- 
stances. I was a little sorry that Senator Smith’s speech 
was so heavily flavoured with a partisan spirit. I don’t 
propose to follow his speech in detail. Some of the points 
took me somewhat by surprise, and I should have to look 
more carefully at the bill itself before I would be prepared 
to offer a comment that I think would be worthwhile. But 
there are one or two things that I think ought to be said 
that I propose now to say. 


In the first place, there is the argument that this govern- 
ment, by refusing to adopt the policy advocated by the 
Conservative Party in the election of 1974, has allowed 
things to get worse, and that therefore the worsening of 
the situation which, undeniably, has taken place, is the 
responsibility of this government. I think that is a very 
dubious proposition, to say the least. 


Fundamentally, as I understand it at least, the policy of 
this government was to try to control inflation by volun- 
tary means, by getting a consensus. It tried very hard to 
get that consensus, but didn’t get it. If it had merely sat 
and twiddled its thumbs during this period, Senator 
Smith’s recriminations might, perhaps, have been 
deserved, but throughout that period the government, 
believing as it does in doing things by consent, doing 
things by the consent of the people affected as far as 
possible, not resorting to drastic and draconian measures 
unless necessary, the government was trying to get a con- 
sensus which would enable it to get the various sectors of 
the economy to follow something like the guidelines which 
are now proposed, voluntarily. That process was pursued 


for some time and it failed. Then, as the pace of wage 
increases, notably, plainly was not slackening, but was 
quickening, accelerating, the government felt it had to act, 
even though it could not get the consensus that it had 
desired. 


In Great Britain, the government followed a different 
course. It waited until it could get the agreement of the 
trade union movement, and there was something to be said 
for that. But if you look at the British situation, I think 
you will find two things: first of all, that the consensus, 
when it did emerge, was in favour of a much more drastic 
measure than we have here, essentially a freezing of wage 
and salary increases and incomes generally, a very drastic 
and tight freeze over a whole period of a year, not just a 
matter of three months, as the Conservative Party had 
proposed here initially. It took a very long time to get that 
consensus, and by the time it was possible to get it, the 
position of the British economy had worsened to a positive- 
ly horrifying degree. 

No doubt, the government here could have waited simi- 
larly, like the British government, for a consensus. It 
would have had to wait, I am afraid, a very long time, and 
by that time the situation would certainly have got vastly 
worse, as it did in Great Britain. On the other hand, the 
government could immediately have imposed an absolute 
freeze—a 90-day freeze, let us say; let us accept that period 
for argument’s sake and then worked out, as Mr. Stan- 
field apparently proposed to do, a system of controls on a 
more permanent basis, to be, if I remember the policy 
correctly, phased out gradually over a period. But if it had 
done that, I think it would have run the risk of encounter- 
ing even more ferocious criticism and resistance than it 
has encountered now. 


The inequities of even a 90-day freeze would have been 
so glaring that the public reaction, especially if there had 
been no attempt beforehand to get a consensus, would have 
been very strong, indeed, and very adverse. 


This is, to some extent, of course, a matter of judgment: 
exactly how long is it desirable to wait to see if the 
consensus could be got? Exactly how serious were the risks 
of inequity under an absolute freeze, even a temporary 
one? 

I think the government was faced with the choice of 
either an absolute freeze, even for a limited period, which 
would then have to be succeeded by controls, which would 
probably be open to the same kinds of objections as they 
are now, or imposing controls to begin with, with a great 
many provisions for what might be described, I suppose, as 
modifications, a great many provisions to make sure that 
the inequities which might occur would be limited in scope 
and not prolonged in duration. It was that alternative 
which the government chose, and I think it was a sensible 
choice to make. 

@ (1530) 

The next thing I want to mention, that Senator Smith 
was agitated about, is the question of the numerous regula- 
tions provided for in this bill. Unquestionably, the bill 
gives a very wide power of regulation to the Governor in 
Council, and very wide powers to the Anti-Inflation Board 
and to the administrator. However, I cannot help asking 
myself what a Conservative government would have done 
after its initial 90-day freeze had ended. What kind of 
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controls would it have introduced? What provisions would 
it have made? I cannot help having a nasty suspicion that 
it would have found itself faced with very much the same 
practical problems and the same psychological problems 
that this government faced in drafting this measure; that it 
would have had to provide for a great deal of flexibility in 
order to avoid inequity; that it would have had to work its 
way rather carefully, to some extent by trial and error; 
that it could not have produced for Parliament a whole set 
of detailed regulations carrying the bill into effect. Some 
degree of generality, some degree of discretion and some 
degree of flexibility is necessary, it seems to me, if we are 
to avoid gross inequities under a program like this. 


It is possible that some of the clauses are so broad that 
they give inordinate power. There are, I think, two reme- 
dies for that, one of which is provisional, namely, amend- 
ments which this house may make in committee, which 
may improve the drafting of the bill. The other safeguard, 
perhaps not a very powerful one but one which neverthe- 
less I think could be very effective, a safeguard which 
would come into play after the bill had become law and 
when the regulations had been drafted and brought into 
effect, is—though I hope I do not sound as though I were 
making a commercial for it—the existence of the Joint 
Committee on Regulations and other Statutory Instru- 
ments. I am sorry that we have not had Senator Smith in 
that committee. Had he been there, I think he would have 
realized that this may be a stronger safeguard against 
abuse than perhaps he would suppose from the knowledge 
he has had of it, from outside shall I Say. 


Not only does that committee examine regulations from 
the point of view of their actual validity, whether they go 
beyond the powers which have been granted by Parlia- 
ment, not only do they examine them from the point of 
view of finding out what in them is obscure and may lead 
to unnecessary confusion and unnecessary litigation, but 
also from the point of view of whether they go beyond the 
intention of Parliament, whether they constitute an unrea- 
sonable, excessive or unexpected use of the powers which 
have been granted by Parliament. In other words, that 
committee looks not merely at the legal validity of the 
regulations in comparison with the legislation that empow- 
ered the government to make them, but it looks also at 
whether they trench unduly upon the liberties of the sub- 
ject, and whether they make an unusual, unexpected or 
extraordinary use of the powers conferred by Parliament. I 
think that is a safeguard of some importance. I think as it 
becomes more established it will be recognized as a safe- 
guard which can be of extreme importance. 


When all is said and done, there must be, I think, a 
certain degree of flexibility in these things. You cannot at 
this stage foresee all the problems that will arise. Many of 
the initial regulations will probably have to be modified 
very considerably in the course of a fairly short time in the 
light of experience. I do not see how you can have it any 
other way. It would be very unfortunate if they were 
plunked down now in front of Parliament and we were 
told these were, in effect, the laws of the Medes and 
Persians which change not. It would take too long to come 
back to Parliament for every change that was needed, so 
there has to be room for the Executive, and the authorities 


[Senator Forsey.] 


set up by this legislation, to make adjustments in the 
application of the legislation in the light of experience. 


I was going to say that there were only two other things 
I wanted to mention, but I see I have in front of me notes 
on something else. Senator Smith waxed very eloquent, not 
without reason, on clause 20(8). He omitted from what he 
said, from his quotation of the clause, certain words which 
I think are material. I do not mean by this that he inten- 
tionally misrepresented anything; that is the last thing I 
should attribute to Senator Smith. However, I think it 
important to notice exactly what clause 20(8) says: 


An order of the Administrator made pursuant to 
subsection (1), paragraph (2) (a), (4)(a) or (5)(a) is 
binding on the person against whom it is made not- 
withstanding any agreement— 


and so on. In other words, this is not quite as wide as it 
sounded, or seemed to me to sound, when Senator Smith 
described it. It does not say that any order of the adminis- 
trator overrides any law that was ever made by Parlia- 
ment, or is made by Parliament, or will be made by Parlia- 
ment. It simply says that the order of the administrator 
pursuant to three parts of clauses of this bill will override 
laws which are inconsistent with the particular order of 
the administrator. At least, that is how I read it. It is not 
nearly as wide as Senator Smith would have led me to 
believe. I took the trouble to look at it very carefully when 
he was delivering his oration on the subject, and it seemed 
to me quite clear that it was not as wide as he was 
suggesting. 

When it comes to the business of overruling the courts, 
in a sense you can say that is one of the fundamentals of 
our system. Except on constitutional questions of the divi- 
sion of power between the Dominion and the provinces, for 
example, we have the power in Parliament or in the legis- 
latures, as the case may be, to override the decisions of the 
courts. This is part of the sovereignty both the provincial 
legislatures and the Parliament of Canada enjoy. If I may 
quote from the decision of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, Parliament and the legislatures in their 
respective spheres “within the limits of subject and area 
prescribed by the British North America Act enjoy author- 
ity as plenary and as ample as the Imperial Parliament in 
the plenitude of its power possessed and could bestow.” 


That being so, they have the power to override the courts 
if there is a decision contrary to what Parliament wants. 
So as long as Parliament sticks within its jurisdiction and 
does not jump the fence into the provincial garden, Parlia- 
ment can overrule the courts, can establish a different law 
from what the courts proclaim, can, and must be able to, do 
so. This is part of the very basis of British parliamentary 
government. Obviously it does not do this lightly, but there 
have been cases and cases and cases, both in Great Britain 
and here, where it has been done. 


I shall mention only one in Great Britain, the “Wee 
Frees” case. After the United Free Church of Scotland 
decided to unite with the Church of Scotland, a very small 
minority of the United Free Church stood out against it. 
They took the case to the courts and won, so the courts 
awarded to this tiny, microscopic minority of the United 
Free Church all the property of the Free Church of Scot- 
land. The Free Church of Scotland and the Church of 
Scotland, the new United Church of Scotland, asked Par- 
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liament to reverse that decision by awarding the bulk of 
the property to the bulk of the members of the Free 
Church of Scotland, leaving to the “Wee Frees” only the 
small amount which in equity they were entitled to as a 
proportion of the old United Free Church of Scotland. That 
was a clear case of Parliament overriding the decision of 
the courts. 


Another very historic case in Great Britain was the 
action of Parliament in passing the Trade Disputes Act of 
1906. The “Taff Vale’ case had imposed upon the trade 
unions of Great Britain legal burdens grievous to be borne, 
and Keir Hardie, the leader of the Independent Labour 
Party, in a masterly speech in the House of Commons 
convinced the Liberal Government of that day that this 
wrong, as he considered it, must be righted. They were not 
proposing to pass any law as drastic as he recommended, 
but he convinced them that they should go farther and 
relieve the trade unions of the burden which the “Taff 
Vale” decision would have placed upon them. 


@ (1540) 


Now, I am not saying in either of these cases that this 
was the final word of truth, that this was exactly what 
ought to have been done. I am saying that under the 
British system, parliamentary government, parliamentary 
sovereignty untramelled by the restrictions placed upon 
legislatures in the United States, for example, parliament 
or the legislature unquestionably has power to say, when 
the courts have made a decision, ‘Well, that is not going to 
be the law henceforth and it is hereby declared not to have 
been the law before, because we have power to pass 
retroactive legislation.” 


Senator Smith: Perhaps the honourable senator would 
allow me to ask whether or not in those precedents he is 
quoting, the minister concerned went out before the court 
made its decision and said, “I do not care what the court 
says, I will get it changed”, or did this come about after- 
wards when it became clear that the action of the court 
was not in accordance with the policy of government? 


Senator Forsey: No, I do not think the minister did in 
those cases make a statement of that sort beforehand. For 
one thing, in the first case it probably never entered 
anyone’s head that the courts would be so foolish, shall I 
say, make such fools of themselves, be so ridiculous in 
their judgment as to award the “Wee Frees” the entire 
property of the United Free Church of Scotland. This was 
the view of most Scots apart from the ‘Wee Frees” them- 
selves. It was regarded by most Scots as a manifestation of 
English ignorance of things Scots and Presbyterian. 


In the other case the government was not convinced 
until after Keir Hardie’s speech, that it should pass this 
legislation. 

This does not affect the principle which I am enunciat- 
ing, that Parliament has the power. If a minister wants to 
say beforehand, “If the courts show that we have drafted 
this legislation in such a way that it does not produce the 
effects we intended, then we are not going to say that is 
too bad, we can’t do anything about it; we shall rectify the 
situation by getting fresh legislation from Parliament.” I 
do not see anything outrageous in that at all. It seems to 
me simply a common sense application of a well under- 
stood principle of the British Constitution. 


Senator Smith: I wonder if the senator’s patience would 
extend to allowing me to ask whether he believes that I 
have said anything which was inconsistent with the princi- 
ple which he has been speaking about for the last ten 
minutes? 


Senator Forsey: It sounded rather as if the honourable 
senator had. If that was not what he intended I am delight- 
ed to have given him the opportunity of clarifying, for 
others also who perhaps may have misunderstood him, the 
point which I have just been discussing. 


Senator Greene: Would the honourable senator permit a 
question in the same vein, before he goes on? For those of 
us who are not on the Standing Joint Committee on Regu- 
lations and other Statutory Instruments, could he enlight- 
en us as to the powers of that committee to either amend or 
veto a regulation which violates individual rights or goes 
beyond the intent of the legislation? Does the committee 
have that power? 


Senator Forsey: No, it cannot. 


Senator Greene: How does it police it, then? I thought 
the honourable senator was trying to give us some assur- 
ance that if the administrator, or any of the agencies under 
this act, went beyond the scope of the act, then the Statu- 
tory Instruments Committee would be some protection in 
this regard. Perhaps he could enlighten us. 


Senator Forsey: Some protection. Of course, I was not 
suggesting that a committee could annul a regulation val- 
idly passed. The committee can and would, I think, certain- 
ly draw the attention of both houses, in a stiffly worded 
report, to any regulation which did this kind of thing. I 
think I am safe in saying the committee shows a very 
strong spirit of non-partisanship and will probably go on 
doing that. I can certainly answer for one member of the 
committee. As long as I remain on it, I shall not be a 
trained seal, or just register the opinion of the government, 
whatever it might happen to be. 


No, this is not a complete safeguard. It is a certain 
safeguard. There will be someone there watching, someone 
coming back and reporting-to the two houses. Then, if the 
thing is flagrant enough, surely you would have some 
opportunity, even with a government with a large majori- 
ty, some opportunity of getting a rectification. I should 
hope there would be that. 


Of course, if you are a very cynical person, you may say 
that those miserable Grits are beyond redemption and no 
matter what kind of outrage you reveal they have commit- 
ted, they will do nothing about it. I am unable to take this 
dark and cynical view of those with whom I am at the 
moment politically associated. 


There are just, I think, two other things that I want to 
say. One is that when people reproach the labour move- 
ment of this country with the attitude of defiance, which it 
has generally taken up, I hope they will remember that one 
of the largest unions in this country, the Public Service 
Alliance, in the brief which it presented to the committee 
in the other place, was most sensible, moderate and con- 
structive. It pointed out a great many of what it considered 
defects in the legislation, but it did not take an attitude of 
absolute opposition. It presented a brief which, in my 
judgment, was a credit to anyone appearing before that 
committee. You may or may not agree with the particular 
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things that it said, but it seems to me they were put 
forward in a calm, reasonable and proper way, and were 
constructive criticisms of the legislation. This, I think, 
should be chalked up as a good mark for at least one part of 
the labour movement in this country by those who are apt, 
after reading the pronouncements of certain other unions, 
to take a very dark view of the behaviour of that 
movement. 


I want to add one further thing arising out of an inter- 
view, a prolonged interview, in my office the other day 
with some representatives of the Ontario secondary school 
teachers. They talked as if collective bargaining were the 
Supreme value in our society, untouchable, something 
which in no circumstances would a government be justi- 
fied in abridging, in any degree. Now, they might not be 
willing to admit they went as far as that, but that is what 
it sounded like. They erected collective bargaining into an 
absolute value. They made it almost a god. I wish to 
register my objection to that view. 


I think collective bargaining in a democratic society—an 
industrialized democratic society especially—is of 
immense importance. It is a right which should not be 
lightly interfered with. It should be interfered with as 
little as possible, but I simply deny that it is an absolute 
value. I decline to accept the view that it is a god, before 
which the whole of society must bend the knee, and wor- 
ship in humble adoration. It is important, but it is not the 
sole value in society nor necessarily at all times the highest 
value. There are times when it must be limited, as indeed it 
is now being limited very drastically in Great Britain with 
the consent of the trade union movement, at long last. 


I think for that reason it is the more important to notice 
that the Public Service Alliance did take a reasonable 
attitude on this subject, and did not attempt to make 
collective bargaining into the supreme value of society. 


Perhaps I might add parenthetically, as I referred to the 
Ontario school teachers, that I have considered again the 
point that came up during the previous debate on the 
White Paper, about the power of the Ontario Government 
to cede jurisdiction over its employees to the Government 
of Canada. Now, there is no doubt, of course, that that 
could be done by legislation. Administrative delegation by 
legislation is a not uncommon feature of our system now 
ever since the famous Willis case dealing with the Potato 
Marketing Board in Prince Edward Island. Some of the 
collective bargaining acts immediately after the last war 
contained provisions which would have allowed the prov- 
ince, by agreement with the Government of Canada, to 
hand over the administration of the legislation to the 
Canada Labour Relations Board. 


There is no question that the Government of Ontario 
could have introduced legislation of that sort in the legisla- 
ture of Ontario in order to place its employees under the 
guidelines and under this legislation. But I do not think it 
was necessary to do so in this instance, because here, if the 
law officers of the Crown are right—and I am inclined to 
think that they are, and I have the support of a very 
eminent constitutional lawyer in that sense—if the law 
officers of the Crown are right, this legislation, if there 
were no clause in it providing for agreements with the 
provinces, would apply just as the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Regulations applied to the employees of provincial 
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governments. They applied to everyone, as far as I know. It 
was not necessary to get an agreement of the provinces to 
make those regulations applicable to provincial employees. 


In this particular legislation, the government, being 
anxious again to get as much agreement as possible, did 
not try to impose its own views on the provinces. It said, 
“We are prepared to make arrangements with you; by 
agreement with you, we are prepared to let you hand over 
jurisdiction over these people to the Government of 
Canada. We could do it without any agreement at all but 
we are prepared to make an agreement with you so we can 
see just exactly how you feel the matter should be settled 
and we can get your advice and your judgment on the 
thing.” 

@ (1550) 


This: was, in effect, an ex gratia concession by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada to the governments of the provinces, 
and at least one, the Government of Ontario, has apparent- 
ly decided it is prepared to take advantage of this. It is 
advised by its legal officers that this is perfectly valid, as it 
seems to me that it undoubtedly is. Therefore, it has 
undertaken to hand over jurisdiction simply by an agree- 
ment and without legislation. 


All this, of course, is based upon the assumption that this 
legislation in general is valid. That, of course, is something 
on which nobody can pronounce finally unless and until it 
comes before the courts. But I think there is good reason to 
believe that it is a legitimate, proper and valid exercise of 
the power to make laws for the peace, order and good 
government of Canada, even under the restrictive emer- 
gency doctrine of Lords Watson and Haldane when they 
spoke for the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 


That is merely by way of parenthesis, because I think it 
is of some importance that there should not get abroad an 
impression that the government and the Parliament of 
Canada are invading provincial jurisdiction, or for that 
matter that the Conservative Government of Ontario is so 
recreant to its duty, or so negligent of constitutional pro- 
priety, that it is prepared to do something by agreement 
which in fact can only legitimately and legally be done by 
legislation. 


Senator Phillips: Is the Province of Ontario different 
from the other provinces? 


Senator Forsey: No. 


Senator Phillips: Then why specify the Province of 
Ontario? 


Senator Forsey: Why specify the Ontario Government? 
Because I have a peculiar respect for that government. 


Senator Phillips: Well, if you have respect for that 
government, then I will join you in that respect. 


Senator Forsey: I cannot forget that I was brought up a 
Conservative, and have probably voted Conservative oft- 
ener than I have voted anything else. And perhaps I shall 
do so again. I don’t know. That depends on the circum- 
stances. If the Conservative Party does what commends 
itself to my judgment and conscience, I shall have no 
hesitation in voting for it, as I did over and over again in 
the past; sometimes, I must admit, because there was no 
CCF candidate there, and sometimes for other and perhaps 
stronger reasons. 
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I wanted to make that final comment, that it seemed to 
me that the Government of Ontario was quite within its 
rights in feeling that it did not need to resort to legislation 
on this subject, and any other province, of course, would be 
equally within its rights. But any of them who chose to 
resort to legislation or any of them who chose not to make 
an agreement but to set up their own machinery would be 
perfectly at liberty to do so. 


But I see the great authority on the rules and practices of 
this house shaking his head, intimating, no doubt correctly, 
that I have gone on quite long enough, if not too long, and I 
shall therefore, honourable senators, take my seat, hoping 
that I have contributed something of some value to the 
discussion of this measure. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I wonder if Senator Forsey 
would be generous enough to permit me another question? 


Senator Forsey: Certainly. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): The question is whether 
clause 20(1) is not one of those provisions in clause 20(8) 
referred to by the senator and myself, and if so does not 
clause 20(1) read as follows: 


Where the Administrator is satisfied that a person is 
likely to contravene the guidelines, he may make such 
order as he deems appropriate to prohibit the person 
from contravening the guidelines generally, or in a 
particular manner specified in the order. 


Senator Forsey: Yes, that is the way it reads. So what? 
All I was saying was that the power given in subclause (8) 
does not appear to me to be as. wide as Senator Smith 
(Colchester) seemed to suggest. It is wide; it is very wide, 
and I think it has to be wide. Perhaps it is too wide. This is 
a matter which I think the committee could very well 
consider. It is possible that this is an excessive grant of 
power. I am not prepared to say offhand that it is not. I 
would like to hear arguments on that. I really wanted to 
make the point that clause 20(8) does not give the adminis- 
trator power to override any laws whatsoever; it is limited 
to a certain degree, although possibly not enough. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I suppose I should not 
really carry on an argument because it is not in order to do 
so, so I shall not press the point at the moment. But I think 
I have made it rather clear that it is pretty wide. 


Senator Forsey: It is wide. That is what I said. 


On motion of Senator Grosart, debate adjourned until 
later this day. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I suggest that 
the Senate do now adjourn during pleasure to reassemble 
at the call of the bell at approximately 8 o’clock this 
evening. 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 8 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 


RULES OF THE SENATE 


COMMENCEMENT DATE OF AMENDMENTS CONTAINED IN 
REPORT OF STANDING COMMITTEE ON STANDING RULES AND 
ORDERS—AUTHORITY TO REPRINT RULES 


Senator Molson moved pursuant to notice: 


That the amendments to the Rules of the Senate 
contained in the Report of the Standing Committee on 
Standing Rules and Orders, dated October 29, 1975, and 
adopted by the Senate on November 26, 1975, shall 
come into force on the first day of the Second Session 
of the Thirtieth Parliament. 


He said: Honourable senators, with leave of the Senate, I 
move, pursuant to rule 23, that the motion be modified to 
read as follows: 


That the amendments to the Rules of the Senate 
contained in the Report of the Standing Committee on 
Standing Rules and Orders, dated October 29, 1975, and 
adopted by the Senate on November 26, 1975, shall 
come into force on the first day of the Second Session 
of the Thirtieth Parliament; and 


That the Rules of the Senate, as amended, be reprint- 
ed in the English and French languages in conformity 
with the arrangement, style, numbering and lettering 
used in the Statutes of Canada, with a detailed index, 
an appendix showing the bibliography of related stat- 
utes and an appendix containing the relevant forms of 
proceedings. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion as modified? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, may I have 
leave to complete a partial answer I gave to Senator Gro- 
sart this afternoon? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Langlois: The question posed by Senator Gro- 
sart was in connection with the legislation covered by the 
messages received today from the House of Commons. He 
inquired whether there was any timetable for the disposal 
of this legislation. 


I refer the house to the first item, which is Bill S-27, to 
amend the Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corpo- 
ration Act, which is returned to this house without amend- 
ment. Therefore, this item is merely placed on the list of 
those bills which will receive royal assent when that next 
takes place. 

The second item is Bill C-1002, to incorporate the North- 
land Bank. As honourable senators will recall, Senator 
Cameron, the sponsor of this bill, moved today that it be 
placed on the Orders of the Day for second reading on 
Wednesday, December 10, and it is expected that it will be 
referred to the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce on that or the following day. There is 
no urgency, but I should mention that I am informed that 
the officers of this bank are presently in Ottawa, and if we 
could refer the bill to the committee this week before they 
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return it would be very convenient for them. However, this 
is simply a hope which I express at this time in order to 
endeavour to accommodate these distinguished visitors to 
the capital city. 

The third item is Bill C-74, to amend the Regional De- 
velopment Incentives Act. I moved this afternoon that this 
bill be placed on the Order Paper for second reading on 
Wednesday next, December 10. The sponsor of the bill will 
likely move that it be referred to the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce which, in my 
opinion, is the appropriate committee to consider this 
legislation. Again, there is no urgency, except for the 
importance of clearing the way for other legislation which 
may come to us between now and the end of the present 
session, aS our committees will be quite busy from now 
until we recess. 


I hope these remarks cover the points raised by the 
honourable senator. 


Senator Grosart: My specific question related to Bill 
C-73. I was asking about the timetable respecting that. 


Senator Langlois: I thought I had answered that this 
afternoon. I am sorry if I was not clear. I referred to the 
statement made last week by the Leader of the Govern- 
ment, when he mentioned that hopefully the bill could be 
dealt with during the present week. He mentioned, if I 
recall correctly, Thursday or Friday as being the day on 
which we could expect the bill to be disposed of. 


I do not think I have anything further to add. If further 
information is required, no doubt it will be supplied by the 
Leader of the Government. 


ANTI-INFLATION BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from earlier this day the debate on 
the motion of Senator Perrault for second reading of Bill 
C-73, to provide for the restraint of profit margins, prices 
and dividends and compensation in Canada. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, it is prob- 
ably unnecessary for much more comment on the bill from 
this side of the house in view of the thorough examination 
given it in the excellent speech made this afternoon by 
Senator Smith (Colchester). 


However, I have some comments to make on that speech, 
and perhaps this is the occasion on which some specific 
answers might be sought on points raised by Senator 
Smith. 


Senator Forsey, for example, suggested that it was a 
partisan speech. I am sure he was not surprised at that, 
because we are dealing with a bill where the elements of 
political opportunism, both in the background of the bill— 
the events leading up to it—and in the measure itself, are 
so obvious that it almost necessarily calls for partisanship, 
particularly because we are dealing with the solution sug- 
gested earlier by one party to the inflation problem and the 
solution now suggested by the government. 


Senator Walker: Senator Forsey understands partisan- 
ship on all sides. 


Senator Grosart: Senator Smith has made it clear why 
the government has changed its mind. It took a strong 
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position rejecting completely the concept or controls 
during the election campaign and has now, in its wisdom, 
found it necessary to introduce controls. 


I do not object to a government’s changing its mind— 
there is nothing wrong with that—but one has to be suspi- 
cious when one is faced with a situation where, during the 
election campaign, the major plank in the platform of the 
party which now forms the government was that it com- 
pletely rejected this concept, and which now proposes a 
bill imposing controls, but in which it uses throughout the 
phrase “guidelines”’—and I will have something to say 
about that in a moment. 


Secondly, there is, I am quite sure, grounds for some 
partisanship when a government, after a long series of 
weak and ineffectual approaches to Major economic and 
social problems, decided, as this government did, to spend 
its way out of the problem by such things as indexing and 
other measures just to patch up the results of its own 
inefficiency and weakness; and by so doing, by these 
excessive expenditures, as Senator Smith so well pointed 
out, escalated the problem it was attempting to solve. The 
result is that we have major galloping inflation, one of the 
major causes of which has been this increase in federal 
government expenditures. 


There has been some reference by Senator Forsey and 
others to the government’s attempt, first, to obtain volun- 
tary agreement on guidelines. This is so. The government 
did make such attempts. It was suggested that this 
explains why the government finally had to come along 
and present Bill C-73 in the terms in which it is before us. 
But, of course, it should be pointed out that this decision to 
try the voluntary way was four years after the government 
itself had admitted that inflation was a serious problem. 


@ (2010) 


In 1972 we had the statement by the Prime Minister that 
inflation was so serious that this government will wrestle 
it to the ground. What it did, of course, was wrestle it up to 
such serious proportions as we have never seen in our 
economy. 


The Leader of the Government shakes his head. He may 
object to my metaphor, that it wrestled it up. I didn’t say it 
“rested up”, but “it wrestled it up.” Hold by hold, piece by 
piece, excuse by excuse, by bad decisions and bad guesses, 


it wrestled it up slowly to the proportions with which we 


are now faced. 


It has also been suggested that the government tried 
very hard to achieve a consensus as to how it should go 
about dealing with inflation. Well, one only has to know 
what has happened to the present bill to realize how 
absurd any suggestion might have been that a consensus 
could have been obtained in advance of the presentation of 
this bill. We have the organized labour movement rejecting 
the bill; we have management, large and small business, 
rejecting it; we have statements by the banks, the CMA, by 
the leaders of small business groups, saying it won’t work. 
We have even had the Public Service itself, both federally 
and provincially, saying it won’t work and, of course, we 
now have Ontario teachers Saying that they have an organ- 
ized plan to defy this law. 


Senator Perrault: Shocking! 
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Senator Grosart: The Leader of the Government says 
“shocking”, and I agree. I agree entirely. I find myself 
wondering what these teachers are going to teach their 
students when they resume teaching. Are they going to tell 
their students that if they regard any law—and what they 
are dealing with is the application of this proposed law—as 
unfair, they can defy it? Can you defy the laws limiting 
speed limits? If your street is made a one-way street in the 
public interest, can you defy that? 


One would wonder if the teachers are saying to the 
bootleggers that they can defy the law—and bootleggers, 
no doubt, dislike our laws and regard them as unfair, 
restricting as they do their hours and their way of doing 
business. Are the teachers going to say that bootleggers 
can defy the law if they do not like it? Along the same 
lines, we have B-girls, or prostitutes. They, unquestion- 
ably, find the applicable laws at the moment unfair. 


Are the teachers going to return to the classrooms and 
say that if anybody finds a law unfair, they can get to- 
gether with those who are concerned with it, and plan to 
defy that law? That, if I read the morning paper correctly, 
is exactly what is happening, and with that, of course, I 
have no sympathy whatsoever. But it does indicate the 
hypocrisy—and I think that is not too strong a word—the 
hypocrisy of the government’s saying, ‘Well, first of all, we 
tried voluntary controls’—it knew voluntary controls 
would not work—‘“and then we tried to achieve a consen- 
sus’”—and it knew it would not get a consensus—‘‘and 
because we could not get a consensus we have had to bring 
in this tough, tough law.” 

It is a familiar case of weak and inefficient leadership— 
whether it is parents, teachers, or anybody else—finally 
faced with the result of its own weakness and inefficiency, 
saying, “Now I am going to get tough.” The minute they do 
that, comparing it with their former weakness and ineffic- 
iency, they completely lose their credibility. No one 
believes them. That, I suggest, is our position in respect of 
this bill. 


Senator Greene asked Senator Smith a very good ques- 
tion, and a good question generally elicits a good answer, 
which is what he got. His question was whether the 
Progressive Conservative program was one of freeze or 
controls. Senator Smith said, “It is both,” quite rightly so, 
because it was. The present bill certainly is not a freeze, 
because the government has gone out of its way to say, “Oh 
no, we are not putting in controls. We are putting in 
guidelines,” which is about the height of utter hypocrisy in 
legislation in my time here. These are guidelines which are 
mandatory, which are not guidelines in any normal sense 
of the word. I say there are no guidelines in this bill in that 
sense. 

The consensus of Jabour, management and the public 
service is that these so-called controls will not work, so we 
have neither a freeze nor controls. But we have guidelines. 
I say we have no controls in spite of the draconian, 
authoritarian terms in which these guidelines are present- 
ed to us. If they could work, if there was any chance that 
they might work, we might be inclined to go along with 
them, although I very much doubt it because of the very 
nature of the authoritarianism of this bill. 


I have read this bill and read some of the comments on it, 
and the major criticism I find of it is that it is a panic 


overreach, an overreach to a panic situation created by the 
government, which, with the typical kind of reaction of 
people who have failed by their own weakness, their own 
indecision, suddenly say, “Now we are going to get tough.” 
Usually when somebody says he is going to get tough, 
whether it is a parent or anyone else, he gets so tough that 
his authority diminishes, which is what I predict for this 
bill. 


I said I would speak about guidelines. The bill uses the 
word “guidelines” throughout. I am quite sure we all 
understand the word “guidelines,” which in normal par- 
lance means suggestions for voluntary conduct in any kind 
of situation. The bill makes a quick .pass at this where it 
suggests that there are these kinds of guidelines. This 
appears in clause 3(1), which says: 


The Governor in Council may from time to time 
cause to be published and made known guidelined for 
the guidance of all Canadians in restraining profit 
margins, prices, dividends and compensation. 


Real guidelines for all Canadians. They then very quickly 
run away from that and say, “No, we are not talking about 
that at all,” because in the interpretation clause we find: 


“guidelines”, except in subsection 3(1)— 
The clause I have just referred to, the real guidelines. 


means the guidelines from time to time established by 
the Governor in Council pursuant to subsection 3(2). 


And so on. So we are told immediately, ‘““We are only using 
guidelines because it would be impolitic, in our view, to 
use controls because that is what the Conservatives sug- 
gested.” Thus we have this utter hypocrisy of this word 
“guidelines.” 

The earlier clauses of the bill talk about “guidelines by 
regulation,” but then later on the bill forgets that because 
the interpretation clause covers it. Guidelines in the true 
sense are nowhere to be found in this bill except in that 
one reference in clause 3(1), of which there is no other 
mention. In this bill guidelines are nothing more than 
regulations. Why are they called guidelines? It is utter 
pretence, utter hypocrisy, running away from what the 
government says it is trying to do. 


@ (2020) 


What are these guidelines? Well, guideline 3(2), which is 
the effective clause here, says: 


The Governor in Council may, by regulation, establish 
guidelines for the restraint of... 


Following upon that we have a long list of regulations 
which will restrain various activities of Canadians. 


The previous clause 3(1) is the end of the pretence. From 
there on, we are given some kind of indication of what the 
so-called guidelines are. The guidelines repeal all price and 
profit margins previously established by law. All other law 
is washed out by the guidelines. 


There are references throughout to “enforcement” of 
these so-called guidelines. There is a statement to be found 
in clause 12(1)(b) that “enforcement” will be not only by 
the letter of the law but by the spirit of the law. We are 
going to enforce the spirit of the guidelines by penalties. I 
am sure that has never been heard of in any act of Parlia- 
ment in our entire history. So, over and over again, in this 
cheap guise of guidelines, we have the greatest transfer of 
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authoritarian power to a civil servant—a civil servant 
known as the administrator, a single civil servant. Nothing 
like this has happened, I suggest, in our history. We would 
naturally expect that the administrator would have to 
account for his actions regularly, but, no, section 17(3) says 
that the administrator shall report as the minister may 
require. If the minister does not want him to report, he 
never reports. Guidelines! 


Then, clause 19(1)(b) says that this civil servant admin- 
istering the guidelines may authorize any employee to 
enter any premises or place where any business is carried 
on—he can do all sorts of things “in his opinion”—and 
examine property described by an inventory or any prop- 
erty, and so on, which may “in his opinion” assist him. 

This civil servant may “in his opinion” if, during the 
course of an audit or examination, it “appears to him” that 
there has been a contravention of this act, seize and take 
away books. This is what may be done if it appears to 
him—this one civil servant—that there has been a contra- 
vention. Guidelines—this is what they are called. 


On page 19 we find the orders. We are away now from 
any pretense of guidelines. We are now into the orders he 
can give. Clause 20 (1) says: 


Where the Administrator is satisfied that a person is 
likely to contravene the guidelines, he may make such 
order as he deems appropriate... 


“Likely to contravene!” And these are supposed to be 
guidelines, mind you. This is a civil servant who can give 
this order if he deems it appropriate to prohibit the person 
from doing certain things. There is no reference whatso- 
ever to the courts. This civil servant says, “I deem it 
appropriate to do this,” and that is the end of it under this 
bill—and they call these guidelines. 


What I find interesting under this notorious clause 20 is 
that if the administrator decides that someone is about to 
contravene or has contravened the act, he is then given 
these fantastic powers. But the fact is that the person has 
not contravened the act, has not been likely to contravene 
the act, because there is no evidence whatsoever except the 
opinion of this one civil servant. If the administrator 
thinks the person has contravened the act, then the civil 
servant has the power to impose penalties. 


It is true that there are appeals, and I will come to them 
in a minute, but the appellate considerations in this bill are 
about as thin as they have ever been at any time. They are 
completely restricted in so many ways that anyone who 
appeals from a decision either of the administrator or of 
the Appeal Tribunal should have his head read, because he 
has not got a snowball’s chance under the restrictions put 
in here, where the burden of proof is often on the appellant 
and where the Appeal Tribunal is not a court of record and 
does not have to give written opinions. And yet, despite 
these things, there is supposedly an appeal from the 
Appeal Tribunal to the Federal Court. But what will the 
Federal Court adjudicate on? It cannot, under this bill, 
consider the actions of the administrator. There is no 
authority—and if the Honourable Leader of the Govern- 
ment wants the citation I will give it to him—there is no 
authority whatsoever for the Federal Court to consider for 
one minute whether the administrator was right or wrong, 
whether he injured some person or whether he even 


[Senator Grosart.] 


destroyed that person’s career. The Federal Court cannot 
look into that. It can only consider the judgment of the 
Appeal Tribunal. 

So much for the appeal, the fictional, false, fantastic 
right of appeal that is written into this bill. That is why I 
have used the word “hypocrisy.” I find nothing but hypo- 
crisy throughout this bill, which pretends to give some 
substance to individual and collective rights when it is 
actually destroying them over and over again. 


There is another equally alarming aspect to the business 
of appeals. The administrator can impose a penalty on 
anyone who, in his opinion, has contravened the act or 
might be about to contravene the act. He can say, “You 
must now deposit so much money with Her Majesty. This 
is your penalty.” The administrator can do that on his own 
judgment. The amount involved may be $100 a day for 20 
days. It may be lower, it may be higher. It can be $5,000. It 
can be $10,000. If the person who is being penalized is a 
small businessman and cannot put up the money, his situa- 
tion becomes even more dire, because he then loses his 
right of appeal. If he is a small businessman, and cannot 
put up the money when the administrator says he should, 
do you know what happens then? He loses his right of 
appeal to the Federal Court. This is the kind of bill that we 
are asked to pass, as a panacea for the weakness and 
inefficiency that has characterized the handling of this 
problem of inflation by the government over the years. 


@ (2030) 


Of course, it will be suggested that the bill says, “There 
could be a real problem for us here. Perhaps there are other 
acts of Parliament that protect the rights of individuals, or 
the collective rights of all, so we had better take care of 
that.” This the bill most certainly does. It is clear that this 
bill actually attempts to say that notwithstanding any 
other act of Parliament, notwithstanding any act that may 
be passed in times to come, Parliament cannot, in the 
future, pass an act to repeal this measure. I do not know 
whether this would stand up in court. I cannot believe that 
it would. I cannot believe that any bill before Parliament 
can constrain that Parliament or any other in this way. 
Nevertheless, this is what the bill says. 


Let me go back to the question of appeals for a moment. 
No matter how aggrieved or injured the appellant may be, 
the bill clearly states, in clause 35: 


No costs may be awarded by the Appeal Tribunal on 
the disposition of an appeal. 


The appellant may have been put out of business, he may 
be 100 per cent right, but under this bill no costs can be 
awarded to him. Honourable senators, what kind of legisla- 
tion are we dealing with? I called it “over-reach,” but that 
is probably a euphemism. 


I now come to the whole matter of the extent to which 
this panic over-reach has infringed the basic individual 
and collective human rights for which our forefathers have 
fought ever since Magna Carta. These basic human rights 
are completely abrogated in this bill. I believe this to be 
the case, and perhaps the Leader of the Government will 
tell me if I am right. I cannot ask him to interpret proposed 
legislation, but I can ask him to tell me if it is government 
policy under it to make explicit provision that neither 
existing nor future laws shall apply in respect to this bill, 
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and particularly that future laws shall not apply? I refer 
him, with respect to the first case, to clauses 4.1 and 14 (3), 
and, with respect to future laws, to clause 20(8). 


I wish also to ask the Leader of the Government if it is 
the intention of the government to make sure that there 
will be no judicial review of the act, and whether it is 
essential to deny the right of the courts to adjudicate on 
the legality of its administration. 


I would also ask the leader if it is the intent of the 
government, in writing this bill as it stands, to abrogate 
completely those extraordinary remedies on which 
individuals have, in the process of the development of our 
legal system, relied for protection against the use of arbi- 
trary powers by the Executive. I would ask him, for exam- 
ple, whether it is government policy—though, as I say, I 
cannot ask the Leader of the Government to interpret the 
law—to make an order of the administrator “binding on 
the person against whom it is made... notwithstanding 
that the order conflicts with any thing that was estab- 
lished in accordance with or approved pursuant to any 
such other act or law.” That is to say, notwithstanding any 
other act or law enacted or made before or after the coming 
into force of the act. 


Is it the intention of the government in that phraseology 
completely to abrogate the basic rights of citizens to pro- 
ceed by various writs which have been established over the 
years? The Leader of the Government shakes his head, and 
I hope he is right. I hope it was not the intention of the 
government to achieve what appears to be achieved in this 
bill, and I hope that he will get up and say that it was alla 
great mistake, that that was never the intention of the 
government, that he is terribly sorry that this is so, and 
that they are going to refer this bill immediately to the 
Supreme Court of Canada to find out if they have gone 
beyond their intentions. I am, as I say, glad to see him 
shake his head because I hope he is right. 


I would ask if it is the intention of the government, for 
example, to abrogate the provisions of the Interpretation 
Act, section 34(1) of which provides: 


Every Act shall be so construed as to reserve to 
Parliament the power of repealing or amending it, and 
of revoking, restricting or modifying any power, privi- 
lege or advantage thereby vested in or granted to any 
person. 


That, honourable senators, is the Interpretation Act, but 
this bill says the very opposite. 


I ask the Leader of the Government if it was the inten- 
tion of the government to make the provisions of the 
Interpretation Act not applicable in the administration of 
this bill. I would ask him if it was the intention of the 
government to make the provisions of the Canada Evi- 
dence Act not applicable in relation to any matter covered 
by this bill. The Canada Evidence Act, as I understand it, 
does provide the safeguard that where a person is under 
examination, no answer given in the course of such exami- 
nation or any statement can be used or received in evi- 
dence against him in any criminal trial. Was it the inten- 
tion of the government to make sure that that protection of 
the Canada Evidence Act did not apply? 


Of course, there is the case of the Bill of Rights, which 
Senator Smith referred to. I don’t know, and I don’t think 


anybody knows, whether the provisions of this bill are 
intended to make the provisions of the Bill of Rights 
completely inoperative. The Bill of Rights, of course, 
makes it clear that there must be an express statement that 
such and such a bill does not abrogate the provisions of the 
Bill of Rights. On the other hand, this notorious clause 20, 
and particularly subclause (8) which was discussed in the 
dialogue between Senator Smith (Colchester) and Senator 
Forsey, expressly declares that certain orders of the 
Administrator are binding on the person against whom 
they are made notwithstanding any other law enacted or 
made. 


Is that an express declaration that the Bill of Rights does 
not apply? The minister says that he does not think it does. 
I would ask the Leader of the Government to tell us if it 
was the intention of the government that the Bill of Rights 
should not apply to any action taken under this act by a 
civil servant or other person? I would ask him also if it is 
the intention of the government to make inapplicable those 
extraordinary remedies for which we have fought for 700 
years—the extraordinary remedies of the law like habeas 
corpus? The application of habeas corpus seems to be 
brought into doubt by this act, also the great writ of 
mandamus, the great writ of certiorari, and others. Is there 
anything in the bill that might suggest this? 

There most certainly is, and I shall come to it in a 
moment. It is here—and I should remember the notorious 
phraseology of this clause, which says that all these tradi- 
tional remedies cannot be applied against the administra- 
tor. This bill is so utterly confused—it runs back and 
forth—so that we can never tell quite where these things 
are. I thought I had marked it in red; I marked the notori- 
ous ones in red. 

@ (2040) 


Senator Flynn: That is the proper colour. 
Senator Grosart: The less notorious ones— 


Senator Perrault: The ones you support are marked in 
blue, I suppose. 


Senator Grosart: In blue. I am sorry, but I will find it. 
Senator Croll: We hope you do not. 


Senator Grosart: That is a good suggestion. Senator 
Croll says he hopes I do not find it, and I am sure that 
sentiment has great support on the other side. 


I will continue, and deal with the question of the nullifi- 
cation of the power of the courts. When we go back we find 
that the draftsmen of the bill, no doubt acting on the 
instructions of the government, wondered if they had 
really done what they were supposed to and written the 
courts out. So we come to clause 38, where we read as 
follows: 

For greater certainty, a decision or order of the 
Administrator under this Act is not subject to review 
OP KO 


This is the clause for which I was searching, and it is also 
marked in red. I shall read it once more: 

For greater certainty, a decision or order of the 
Administrator under this Act is not subject to review 
or to be restrained, prohibited, removed, set aside or 
otherwise dealt with except to the extent and in the 
manner provided by this Act— 
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The “extent and manner provided in this act” is so mini- 
mal that it is not worth even quoting. I ask: Is it the 
intention, is it the policy, of the government in inserting 
this clause to make inapplicable completely all these tradi- 
tional instruments for the protection of individual rights 
against arbitrariness on the part of the government or the 
executive? Perhaps the Leader of the Government, as he 
sponsored the bill, will help me in this. He only shook his 
head once. He is not shaking his head every time I ask 
these questions, but at least on one we have this indication 
that it was not the intention of the government, and I hope 
he will return to the subject and say that it was not the 
intention of the government to abrogate any or all of these 
fundamental civil rights and remedies. 


Senator Perrault: I shall reply in due time, but I wish to 
give you a fair hearing first. 


Senator Grosart: Yes. The Leader of Government 
always gives me a fair hearing, and I have no objection if 
he wishes to ask me some questions as I go along, because 
he knows I always appreciate his questions. I know they 
are very much to the point and are asked for no other 
reason than to be helpful to me. 


I come now to my two final points. First, the provinces. 
There are various interpretations of this bill in this area. I 
will mention only one point. The bill says very clearly that 
if the Government of Canada enters into an agreement 
with the government of any province, the result of that 
agreement will become binding law. 


All I ask is: Did someone forget that section 92 of the 
British North America Act does not give the government of 
any province the right to enter into any agreement to 
change the Constitution? Section 92 says explicitly that 
the legislature of the province has the exclusive jurisdic- 
tion. Yet we have this clear statement that if two govern- 
ments get together they can change the Constitution. They 
cannot. Those rights are rights vested in the legislature 
and not in any government, either federal or provincial. 
There is no mention of this obvious fact that these rights 
are vested in the legislature, and in my view no agreement 
between any two governments can change the British 
North America Act. 


Finally I come to the matter of regulations. There has 
been some discussion of this. Senator Smith raised the 
question. The “guts” of it are obviously the regulations; yet 
we do not have them. We have these fantastic powers for 
the administrator, for the Governor General in Council to 
make the regulations and the Anti-Inflation Board and the 
administrator to administer them. Senator Smith said that 
surely we should have the regulations before us before we 
are asked to pass the bill. The Leader of the Government 
said, “Oh no; are you really suggesting we should always 
have the regulations before us before we pass a bill?” 

I think that was what Senator Smith was suggesting. 
Certainly it is what I have suggested before and will 
continue to suggest. I say that until we are in a position 
where we in the Senate say that we will not pass any bill 
until we have the regulations before us, we are probably 
not doing the job we could do in this respect, because we 
know that over and over again the regulations are the bill. 


We always have this statement: “How can public ser- 
vants come up with the regulations until the bill is 


{Senator Grosart.] 


passed?” What nonsense. Of course they have come up 
with the regulations. 


Senator MclIlraith: They have come up with proposed 
regulations. 


Senator Grosart: Yes. Proposed to whom? Not Parlia- 
ment. Parliament has nothing to do with them. 


Senator Perrault: The most they can do is draft pro- 
posed regulations. 


Senator Grosart: They are proposed at that time. Parlia- 
ment never sees them. From being proposed at that stage 
they become regulations in force under the act, if there is 
an order in council to that effect. I say it is an abrogation 
of our responsibility ever to pass a bill when we do not 
have the regulations. 


Public servants say that they have to wait until the 
regulations are passed. If someone says that the govern- 
ment proposes legislation and then says, “We do not know 
what regulations are necessary to make it effective,” then 
that government has to be out of its mind. Of course they 
know what the regulations are, because the government 
lays down what it wants to achieve. When the government 
asks the draftsmen to draft a bill it says, “This is what we 
want to achieve.” They do it in two ways: first in the 
wording of the bill, and, secondly, in the regulations. 


The government in this case has come forward and said 
“We do not know what the regulations are.” Yet we have 
the administrator prescribing regulations which are not 
yet in force. But he is making statements every day—I do 
not know what he calls them; that is my interpretation— 
such as to the effect, “All right, Falconbridge can have a 37 
per cent increase.” I am not objécting to that, but he does 
not have the regulations that permit him to do so, nor do 
we. We do not know on what authority he makes those 
decision, and this, of course, will continue until we have 
the regulations. Then we will be faced with a situation 
which we are faced with now—we will be faced with an act 
which we know nothing about now in terms of what it is 
intended to mean. 


@® (2050) 


I say to the Leader of the Government, I hope the time 
will come when, not only in the case of this legislation but 
in the case of every bill that comes before us, we will insist 
on having the regulations, and if the public servants 
cannot come up with them, they can go home and go on the 
pensions to which they are entitled. 


Hon. Paul Desruisseaux: Honourable senators, I should 
like to add a little to what has already been said on Bill 
C-73. First of all, this is an emergency bill, and my views 
will not differ in any significant respect from the views of 
those who want to see an improvement in the problem of 
inflation. 

[Translation] 


Honourable senators, Bill C-73 is in my view one of the 
most important pieces of legislation we have had to date. 


About the year 300, Emperor Diocletian issued a decree 
to fight inflation then rampant, freezing prices and wages. 
He did not then refer to escalating expectancies, but much 
more directly to the greed of the people who, in his words, 
“think only of personal gain and profit margin.” 
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Under that emperor, those violating the new decree 
incurred capital punishment. The edict provided for fixed 
and specified prices for approximately one thousand items. 
Well, that simple and comprehensive scheme, with capital 
punishment for violators, failed to stop the galloping infla- 
tion then rampant. Prices kept on rising. Money kept 
depreciating despite that harsh legislation without loop- 
holes and without the contagious effects of spiralling infla- 
tion problems in foreign countries. 


In the preamble to his edict, Diocletian attempted to put 
the blame for rising prices on dishonest merchants who, 
said he, were defrauding the people. 


But the empire was at that time, much as is the state 
today, the most important business corporation by far, and 
the major inflationary force. But it had no wish to change 
and amend itself. The reason, at that time as today, was 
that the state did not dare indispose the people or reduce 
their benefits. 


Rather then put its own house in order, the Roman state 
built up a bureaucracy to establish and maintain artificial 
economic ceilings. Nonetheless, the great hope to solve 
inflation by way of an edict totally’collapsed. 


Bill C-73 now before us proposes a series of emergency 
measures to solve an inflationary situation that has now 
become threatening, but that nobody will indeed solve in 
any way. Indeed, as I suggested a few days ago, nobody 
among our economists, among our government advisers or 
among our representatives ventured to recommend a supe- 
rior economic plan that would offer a more valuable or 
surer alternative than the anti-inflation program proposed 
in Bill C-73. 


Up to now, the government had refrained from price and 
wage control legislation to fight inflation. Lest it contrib- 
ute to increase unemployment it had even refrained from 
tightening the purse strings, containing expansion and the 
abundant flow of Canadian currency outstanding, or com- 
pressing the economy and the gross national output as it 
could have done with appropriate anti-inflation monetary 
measures. Despite the warnings in our statistics, for the 
reasons I mentioned, our government then chose to help 
our Canadian citizens to live here with the least con- 
straints possible due to unemployment in a greater free- 
dom of action for their development and in the absence of 
punitive restraints or control over their economic liberties. 


But this, like anything else here or elsewhere, had a 
price, a price that had to be paid and which could not be 
postponed indefinitely in the future or be submitted in the 
near future to a period of restriction and fight against 
inflation to counterbalance a nearly artificial and infla- 
tionary expansion. Other industrialized countries followed 
this very model in various degrees and the people of those 
countries benefited from the same advantages as we did. 
They must now also pay and return—as we will have to 
do—to the great realities and the great economic 
principles. 


Observance of the great economic principles remains our 
best corrective guarantee and the desirable and sure way 
of really solving our inflation problems here in Canada. 
Unfortunately that is what the majority of Canadians are 
trying to avoid considering and refuse to see implemented 
by our government. Every day brings evidence that 


Canadians feel really incapable of worthy sacrifices to 
fight inflation. They do not even understand the appeal 
made on patriotic grounds. 


The government was against controls. The measures pro- 
posed in Bill C-73 involve a fight plan which, I think, it 
never found attractive and in spite of all that was done to 
make it less cumbersome for the people, the plan proves to 
be most unpopular. The plan in itself gives rise to a score 
of serious problems. It does not give a mandate having 
enough scope to achieve its aim entirely. I do not share the 
opinion expressed earlier that this legislation grants some 
powers to the officials who will eventually enforce it. 


This bill offers many loopholes to those who want to 
escape the controls. As it is now, this legislation cannot be 
enforced. It applies only to certain classes of people and 
corporations. I feel this is essentially bad and will bring 
about embarrassing confrontations. 


As proposed, this legislation is still open to a great many 
interpretations which may change its scope and cause 
confusion in the minds of the Canadian people. 


Some people even suggest that parts of Bill C-73 are 
unconstitutional. Therefore, this bill will hardly gain 
unanimous support, in spite of the fact that the sponsors 
hope to obtain universal endorsement and cooperation, to 
make it reasonably operative. 


@ (2100) 


[English] 

A number of references have been made to what was 
done through control legislation in Great Britain, the most 
experienced nation in the Western World with respect to 
control laws and how they operate. It is from such an 
examination that I must conclude that Britain cannot offer 
us a solid restrictive control law as an example to follow. 
During the past ten years Britain legislated certain control 
policies on six separate occasions. Mr. Harold Wilson intro- 
duced 13 bills between 1966 and 1968 to control, in one way 
or another, certain prices and incomes. The provisions 
became increasingly stringent and in 1969 the whole policy 
was abandoned, after having been declared a failure. Mr. 
Edward Heath introduced two bills, but electoral defeat 
obliterated the whole policy. The Government of the 
United Kingdom has claimed that the greed of business 
profiteers and labour leaders have been the major factor in 
rising prices. Measures for price and wage controls have 
been at the heart of political controversy. In Britain they 
challenged accepted traditions of free enterprise by busi- 
ness and free collective bargaining by unions. You can 
already sense that these traditions, and other principles as 
well, will be involved and challenged here. 


At the other extreme, wage controls in Britain did not 
assist productivity there; quite the contrary. The one 
resulting cardinal point to be noted from their experience 
is that such a price and income freeze can be made effec- 
tive for no more than approximately six months, after 
which the basic law of supply and demand resumes its 
reign with even more force. Indeed, that is exactly what 
happened in Britain in 1966, 1972 and 1973. 


The only effectiveness of a price and income freeze is 


‘that it can, for a short time, allow a breathing space during 


which other policies can be formulated to tackle inflation 
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at its source. Unfortunately, the lessons to be learned from 
Britain’s experience have not been recognized in Bill C-73. 


It seems to me that the public is gradually coming to the 
view that inflation derives from the government’s tenden- 
cy to create money when it cannot balance its budget. But 
in Britain, when they tried to put into effect a policy of 
centralized control of prices and wages, it proved to be 
insensitive to economic differences. It simply collided with 
the realities of world supply and demand—as it does wher- 
ever it is tried, and as it will again here, in spite of the 
control legislation we are now considering. 

The government’s purpose in proposing this legislation is 
to save Canada from yet another period of runaway infla- 
tion, which the country could not endure without serious 
long-range damage to its basic economy and growth as a 
progressive nation. Even if we admit that inflation is 
worldwide and that we can only buck it timidly, with little 
assurance of more than short-term, minimal results, never- 
theless, we must try to fight it. That is the government’s 
position. 

But I am against controls. I have said so in this chamber 
a number of times. I stressed that point only a few days 
ago when speaking on the anti-inflation White Paper, 
“Attack on Inflation”. Owing to the seriousness of runa- 
way inflation, however, despite the stance I have taken 
previously, I will support what I consider acceptable legis- 
lation for establishing government controls so long as they 
meet two criteria: first, any attempt to restrain inflation 
must be restricted to this particular time; second, the 
method of restraint must be within reasonable or decent 
bounds. In that respect, the regulations under Bill C-73 are 
not sufficiently detailed. There are too many generalities 
and too little attention paid to their possible far-reaching 
implications. 

Unfortunately, in my opinion, there are still some consti- 
tutional and controversial aspects to Bill C-73. It is not 
easy to resolve such difficult areas, but it seems clear to me 
that they could render certain aspects of the legislation 
somewhat weak, if not entirely inoperative. 


@ (2110) 


Besides establishing inequalities, the proposed exemp- 
tions are insufficiently spelled out in the bill. I find in Bill 
C-73 no control of food prices at the farm gate level, if my 
interpretation of the bill is correct, whereas other prices 
and wages are controlled. Partial controls of this type have 
been tried elsewhere, but did not work. I do not believe 
they will work here either, even if the situation is tem- 
porarily eased by federal control of the federal marketing 
agencies and by provincial control of the provincial mar- 
keting agencies. How can one say that controls will not 
directly apply at the farm gate level to commodity items, to 
food, and to the operations of small merchants, which can 
only be controlled by a vast bureaucracy, since the items 
involved represent some 30 to 34 per cent of the family 
budget? This situation has started to create considerable 
resentment because of the fear of the two-wage, two meas- 
ure legislation. We are adding to our problems. It may 
produce a backlash and could make this whole exercise 
messy and difficult. 


In order to beat inflation we need investment in new 
productive capacity. This is stated in the White Paper, 


[Senator Desruisseaux.] 


“Attack on Inflation”, and is agreed with by the business 
sector, and has been conceded by some labour leaders. 


Investment in new productive capacity requires that 
corporate profits be used for such expansion. Such an 
arrangement is basic for providing jobs and at the same 
time for stemming increases in prices by avoiding short- 
ages and increasing supply. To attain this end it will also 
be necessary to increase productivity per unit of labour; 
indeed, this cannot be achieved without the full coopera- 
tion and understanding of labour. 


Acceptance of this bill is also essential on the part of ‘the 
investment community. If the government’s measures 
against inflation are judged by the investment community 
to be likely to fail, there will be only limited capital 
available in Canada for firms affected by Bill C-73, and 
this can only work against us. 


The guidelines will allow prices to increase only to the 
extent of increases in costs where these can be related to a 
particular product. Where this relationship cannot be 
established, the profit margin allowed will not be permit- 
ted to exceed 95 per cent of the average of the pretax profit 
margin of the preceding five years. 


If a firm’s production is intended for the export market, 
sales of these goods will have to be at world market prices, 
which could, under Bill C-73, be higher than the prices at 
which the goods could be sold at home. This would make 
them subject to a special tax on export profits which, of 
course, would discourage the production of goods for 
export, and have a tendency to lower employment and 
growth. 


Bill C-73 provides for the freezing of dividends. Inves- 
tors, whose investments we so badly need, will become 
very coy because of this guideline, as any company will 
have to obtain permission if it feels there is a need to pay 
higher dividends to raise new capital, in which case it may 
be allowed by the board. This dependency will not be 
easily accepted by investors everywhere, and I am afraid 
we are not helping the expansion of our economy through 
capital investment with the provisions contained in Bill 
C-73 with respect to dividends. 


Over the next 10 years Canada will need hundreds of 
billions of dollars if we are to provide jobs for our growing 
labour force, if we are to have the necessary energy for our 
industry and homes, and if we are to improve our standard 
of living. This expansion capital will have to come from 
somewhere. Its normal source is primarily the profits made 
by the firms which re-invest in expanding production. The 
tendency is to cut the corporate margin of profit more and 
more, and now, with Bill C-73, company profits will be 
further limited, at a time when foreign investors may be 
scared away because of their prospects. 


Bill C-73 provides the anti-inflation guidelines, but busi- 
ness, labour and the public must realize that the profits of 
firms which are re-invested in Canada to improve activity 
or increase production must be allowed. There can be no 
uncertainty about this, or that the program will work, 
because if it does not we are in for runaway inflation or 
very tight controls. 


Bill C-73 does not prohibit or control strikes based on 
pay demands that exceed the guidelines as it should, but it 
does limit the annual wage increase. How can this restric- 
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tive legislation be made operative on one side and not on 
the other? 


There is no point in my going on and stating some of the 
other imperfections. As I have said, the seriousness of 
runaway inflation makes it imperative, in my opinion at 
least, to support legislation that tends to constructively 
correct and control our economy at this particular time. 
However, I realize how imperfect some of these provisions 
may be. 


On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


@ (2120) 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


FIFTH REPORT OF SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE TABLED 


Leave having been given to revert to Reports of 
Committees: 


Senator Stanbury, for Senator Buckwold, Joint Chair- 
man of the Special Joint Committee of the Senate and 
House of Commons on Employer-Employee Relations in 
the Public Service, tabled the following report: 

Monday, December 8, 1975. 


The Special Joint Committee on Employer- 
Employee Relations in the Public Service has the 
honour to present its Fifth Report as follows: 

Pursuant to the Order of Reference of the House of 
Commons of Friday, November 7, 1975, your Commit- 
tee has considered Bill C-52, An Act to amend the 
Public Service Superannuation Act, the Canadian 
Forces Superannuation Act, the Defence Services Pen- 
sion Continuation Act, the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police Superannuation Act, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police Pension Continuation Act, the 
Diplomatic Service (Special) Superannuation Act, the 
Members of Parliament Retiring Allowances Act, the 
Governor General’s Retiring Annuity Act, the Judges 
Act, the Tax Review Board Act and the Supplementary 
Retirement Benefits Act and has agreed to report it 
with the following amendments: 


Clause 9 
Strike out line 19 on page 11 and substitute the 
following therefor: 
“(i) if the contributor named his estate as his 
beneficiary or named another” 
Strike out line 26 on page 12 and substitute the 
following therefor: 
“deceased the contributor. 
(5.1) The Treasury Board may, in its discretion, 
notwithstanding any direction made by the Board 
under subsection (5), direct that an annual allow- 
ance payable to a widow be apportioned among 
several applicants for the allowance, in which case 
any direction made under subsection (5) shall be 
deemed to be revoked. 
(5.2) Any direction made under subsection (5.1) may 
from time to time be reviewed and varied.” 


Clause 11 


Strike out line 2 on page 14 and substitute the 
following therefor: 


“(c) if the contributor named his estate as his 
beneficiary or named another bene-” 


Clause 23 


Strike out lines 14 to 24 on page 23 and substitute the 
following therefor: 


“to be the widow of a contributor, that the widow of 
a contributor be deemed to have predeceased him or 
that any annual allowance payable to a widow be 
apportioned, in similar circumstances, the Treasury 
Board may, for the purpose of determining entitle- 
ment under Part II to any benefit payable to the 
widow of the participant as such, direct that a 
woman be deemed to be the widow of the participant 
or that the widow of the participant be deemed to 
have predeceased him, as the case may be, and may 
apportion the benefit payable under Part II.” 


Clause 24 
Strike out line 32 on page 23 and substitute the 
following therefor: 
“under subsection 50(1), named his estate as his 
beneficiary or named another bene-” 
Strike out lines 11 to 15 on page 24 and substitute the 
following therefor: 
“his death, to his spouse, unless 
(a) she does not survive him; 
(b) he names his estate as his beneficiary under 
any regulations made under paragraphs 50(1) 
(e.1) and (e.2); or 
(c) he names another beneficiary under any regu- 
lations made under paragraphs 50(1) (e.1) and 
(e.2).” 
Clause 25 


Strike out line 22 on: page 24 and substitute the 
following therefor: 


“(e.2) authorizing a contributor to name his estate as 
his beneficiary and prescribing classes of persons” 


Clause 28 


Strike out line 17 on page 26 and substitute the 
following therefor: 


“ployees in the public service of Canada. 


(3) The Governor in Council may, by regulation, 
provide that the service of an employee of the Institute 
or the Society in respect of which contributions have 
been made in anticipation of the addition to Part II of 
Schedule A to the Public Service Superannuation Act 
of the Institute or the Society may, to such extent, at 
such level of remuneration; and subject to such condi- 
tions as the regulations may prescribe, be counted by 
that employee as pensionable service for the purposes 
of Part I of that Act.” 


Clause 36 
Strike out line 17 on page 32 and substitute the 
following therefor: 


“36. (1) Subsection 9(1) of the said Act is amended 
by adding the word “or” at the end of paragraph (b) 
thereof and by adding thereto the following paragraph: 
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“(c) in the case of a contributor who has to his credit 
less than six years of pensionable service, the aver- 
age annual pay received by him during the period of 
pensionable service to his credit.” 
(2) All that portion of subsection 9(2)” 
Clause 39 
Strike out line 25 on page 37 and substitute the 
following therefor: 
“(i) if the contributor named his estate as his 
beneficiary or named another”’ 


Strike out line 50 on page 38 and substitute the 
following therefor: 


“deceased the contributor. 


(5.1) The Treasury Board may, in its discretion, 
notwithstanding any direction made by the Board 
under subsection (5), direct that an annual allowance 
payable to a widow be apportioned among several 
applicants for the allowance, in which case any direc- 
tion made under subsection (5) shall be deemed to be 
revoked. 


(5.2) Any direction made under subsection (5.1) may 
from time to time be reviewed and varied.” 


Clause 42 


Strike out line 7 on page 41 and substitute the 
following therefor: 


“(c) if the contributor named his estate as his 
beneficiary or named another bene-” 


Clause 43 


Strike out line 6 on page 43 and substitute the 
following therefor: 


“into force of this subparagraph,” 


(3) Paragraph 20 (1)(b) of the said Act is amended 
by striking out the word “and” at the end of subpara- 
graph (i) thereof and by adding thereto immediately 
after subparagraph (i) thereof the following 
subparagraph: 

“(i.1) any amount paid to him as a return of contri- 

butions under this Act in respect of that period, and” 


Clause 45 


Strike out lines 21 to 39, inclusive, on page 44 and 
substitute the following therefor: 


“45. Subsection 31(3) of the said Act is repealed and 
the following substituted therefor: 


(3) Where, in any circumstances, the Treasury 
Board may, for any purpose of the Defence Services 
Pension Continuation Act or Part I of this Act, direct 
that a woman be deemed to be the widow of a con- 
tributor, that the widow of a contributor be deemed to 
have predeceased him or that any pension or annual 
allowance payable to a widow be apportioned, in simi- 
lar circumstances, the Treasury Board may, for the 
purpose of determining entitlement under Part II to 
any benefit payable to the widow of a participant as 
such, direct that a woman be deemed to be the widow 
of the participant or that the widow of the participant 
be deemed to have predeceased him, as the case may 
be, and may apportion the benefit payable under Part 
IOUS 


(Senator Stanbury.] 


Clause 46 
Strike out line 8 on page 45 and substitute the 
following therefor: 
“under subsection 42(1), named his estate as his 
beneficiary or named another bene-” 
Strike out lines 23 to 27 on page 45 and substitute the 
following therefor: 
“death, to his widow, unless 
(a) she does not survive him; 
(b) he names his estate as his beneficiary under 
any regulations made under paragraph 42(1) (d.1) 
and (d.2); or 
(c) he names another beneficiary under any regu- 
lations made under paragraphs 42(1) (d.1) and 
(d.2).” 
Clause 47 
Strike out line 35 on page 45 and substitute the 
following therefor: 
“(d.2) authorizing a contributor to name his estate 
as his beneficiary and prescribing classes of per-” 


Clause 51 


Strike out line 3 on page 49 and substitute the 
following therefor: 

“this Act, to have predeceased the officer. 

(3) The Treasury Board may, in its discretion, not- 
withstanding any direction made by the Board under 
subsection (2), direct that a pension payable to a 
widow be apportioned among several applicants for 
the pension, in which case any direction made under 
subsection (3) shall be deemed to be revoked. 

(4) Any direction made under subsection (3) may 
from time to time be reviewed and varied.” 

Clause 57 

Strike out line 5 on page 53 and substitute the 
following therefor: 

“97. (1) Subsection 9(1) of the said Act is amended 
by adding the word “or” at the end of paragraph (b) 
thereof and by adding thereto the following paragraph: 

“(c) in the case of a contributor who has to his credit 

less than six years of pensionable service, the aver- 

age annual pay received by him during the period of 
pensionable service to his credit.” 

(2) All that portion of subsection 9(2)” 

Clause 60 

Strike out line 3 on page 60 and substitute the 
following therefor: 

“section 22(1), named his estate as his beneficiary or 

named another beneficiary” 

Strike out lines 12 to 39 on page 60 and substitute the 
following therefor: 

“(3) Subsections 13(4) and (5) of the said Act are 
repealed and the following substituted therefor: 

(4) For the purposes of this Part, a woman who 

(a) establishes to the satisfaction of the Treasury 

Board that she had, for a period of not less than 


three years immediately prior to the death of a 
contributor with whom she had been residing and 
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whom by law she was prohibited from marrying by 
reason of a previous marriage either of the contribu- 
tor or of herself to another person, been publicly 
represented by that contributor as his wife, or 


(b) establishes to the satisfaction of the Treasury 
Board that she had, for a period of not less than one 
year immediately prior to the death of a contributor 
with whom she had been residing, been publicly 
represented by that contributor as his wife, and that 
at the time of the death of that contributor neither 
she nor the contributor was married to any other 
person, 


shall, if the Treasury Board so directs, be deemed to be 
the widow of that contributor and to have become 
married to him at such time as she commenced being 
so represented as his wife, and for the purpose of this 
Part a woman to whom this subsection would apply, 
but for her marriage to a contributor after such time as 
she commenced being so represented as his wife, shall, 
if the Treasury Board so directs, be deemed to have 
become married to that contributor at the time when, 
in fact, she commenced being so represented. 


(5) If, upon the death of a contribu-” 


Strike out line 4 on page 61 and substitute the 
following therefor: 


“tributor.” 


(5.1) The Treasury Board may, in its discretion, 
notwithstanding any direction made by the Board 
under subsection (5), direct that an annual allowance 
payable to a widow be apportioned among several 
applicants for the allowance, in which case any direc- 
tion made under subsection (5) shall be deemed to be 
revoked. 

(5.2) Any direction made under subsection (5.1) may 
from time to time be reviewed and varied.” 


Clause 63 

Strike out line 38 on page 62 and substitute the 
following therefor: 

“22(1), named his estate as his beneficiary or named 

another beneficiary who may” 
Clause 65 

Strike out line 38 on page 64 and substitute the 
following therefor: 

“(j.2) authorizing a contributor to name his estate as 

his beneficiary and prescribing classes of persons.” 
Clause 73 

Strike out line 30 on page 68 and substitute the 
following therefor: 

“to the end of the month in which he ceases to be a 

child, the annuity being” 
Clause 89 

Strike out line 22 on page 76 and substitute the 
following therefor: 

“89. (1) Paragraphs 24(2)(c), (d) and (e)” 

Strike out line 14 on page 77 and substitute the 
following therefor: 


“section 18(3). 


(2) Section 24 of the said Act is further amended by 
adding thereto the following subsection: 

“(3) For the purposes of paragraph 24(1)(a), any 
period during which a person is a member, after that 
person has, pursuant to paragraph 22(1)(c) ceased to 
contribute in respect of his current sessional indemni- 
ty, is deemed to be a period of pensionable service to 
the credit of that person.” “ 


Clause 98 


Strike out line 1 on page 82 and substitute the 
following therefor: 


“98. (1) Subsection 25(3) of the Judges Act;” 


Strike out lines 8 to 10 on page 82 and substitute the 
following therefor: 


“suspended in the event of her remarriage. 


(3.1) Where payment of an annuity to the wife or 
widow of a judge has, upon her remarriage, been sus- 
pended pursuant to subsection (3) or ceased pursuant 
to subsection 25(3) of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1970, c. J-1 or any provision similar to that provision 
contained in any of the Acts mentioned in paragraph 
(1)(b); payment of the annuity to the former wife or 
widow of the judge shall be resumed on the dissolution 
or annulment of her subsequent marriage or the” 


Strike out line 28 on page 82 and substitute the 
following therefor: 

“this Act. 

(2) Where an annuity is determined to be payable 
pursuant to the Judges Act, as amended by this Act, to 
a person who was not eligible for the annuity immedi- 
ately prior to the coming into force of this section, the 
annuity is not payable for any period before the day on 
which this section came into force.” 


Your Committe has ordered a reprint of Bill C-52, as 
amended, for the use of the House of Commons at the 
report stage. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Sidney L. Buckwold. 
Joint Chairman. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Leave having been given to revert to Notices of Motions: 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until tomorrow, Tuesday, December 9, 1975, at 11 a.m. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it your 
pleasure to adopt the motion? 


Senator Flynn: I think we should have a word of expla- 
nation. It seems strange that we should adjourn until 11 
o’clock tomorrow morning when committees are scheduled 
to meet. We have a lot of work to do. It would seem that 
the debate on Bill C-73 will not continue for more than two 
or three hours, and I cannot see why we should be sitting 
at 11 o’clock in the morning. 
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Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, it is true that 
committees will be sitting tomorrow morning. The Nation- 
al Finance Committee will meet at 9.30 a.m. but the house 
will not sit until 11. The Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Committee scheduled a meeting in case the present legisla- 
tion was referred to it. As the bill has not passed second 
reading, the committee will likely shift its sitting to tomor- 
row afternoon. 

The second reason is that the Minister of Finance will be 
in Washington on Wednesday and therefore would not be 
able to appear before the committee before Thursday. If 
this bill is passed early tomorrow afternoon, the minister 
can attend the committee tomorrow afternoon and, if 
necessary, in the evening. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion? 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, if the Standing 
Senate Committees on Foreign Affairs and National 
Finance are sitting tomorrow morning, will they be seek- 
ing permission to carry on while the Senate is sitting? 


Senator Langlois: The Committee on National Finance 
will very likely complete its hearing before 11 a.m. If the 
other committee has not received permission, it will have 
to adjourn at 11 a.m. 


Senator Grosart: What about the Foreign Affairs 
Committee? 


Senator Langlois: I have just explained that it will have 
to adjourn at 11 a.m. if it has not completed its sitting by 
then. 


Motion agreed to. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 11 a.m. 
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The Senate met at 11 a.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


THE ESTIMATES 


REPORT OF NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE ON 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (A) PRESENTED AND PRINTED 
AS APPENDIX 


Senator Sparrow: Honourable senators, I have the 
honour to present the report of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on National Finance on supplementary estimates 
(A) for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1976, and I would 
ask that the report be printed as an appendix to the 
Debates of the Senate and the Minutes of the Proceedings of 
today and form part of the permanent records of this 
house. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is 
senators? 


it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(For text of report see appendix pp. 1565-1570.) 


The Clerk Assistant (Reading): 

The Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance to which the Supplementary Estimates (A) 
laid before Parliament for the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1976, were referred, has in obedience to the 
order of, reference of Tuesday, November 13, 1975, 
examined the said Supplementary Estimates (A) and 
reports as follows: 

1. In obedience to the foregoing the Committee 
made a general examination of the Supplementary 
Estimates (A) and heard evidence from the Honou- 
rable— 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, Senator Sparrow 
requested that the report be printed as an appendix to the 


Debates of the Senate and to the Minutes of Proceedings, so 
what is the purpose of reading it now? We will have 


occasion, I suggest, to do so. 
Senator Langlois: Dispense. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Sparrow: Honourable senators, with leave of the 
Senate I move adoption of the report now. 


Senator Grosart: No. I happen to be a member of the 
committee and I have not even seen the report. 


Senator Sparrow moved that the report be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for consideration at the next sitting of 
the Senate. 


Motion agreed to. 


ANTI-INFLATION LEGISLATION 
MEETING OF MINISTER OF FINANCE AND PROVINCIAL 


REPRESENTATIVES RE IMPLEMENTATION OF GUIDELINES— 
QUESTION 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I understand that 
the Minister of Finance met yesterday with provincial 
representatives to discuss the implementation of the anti- 
inflation legislation guidelines. I was wondering whether 
the Leader of the Government had a report to give to the 
Senate on that meeting. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I am unable to 
give a report at this time. However, I think it is of impor- 
tance to both chambers that we have a report, and I shall 
undertake to obtain the information as quickly as possible. 
With leave, I would like to report to the Senate later this 
day. 


Senator Flynn: Apparently it was mentioned on the 
radio this morning that there was general agreement by 
the provinces that the duration of the anti-inflation legis- 
lation should not be for more than 18 months. 


Senator Perrault: I understand the view has been 
expressed by one or two provinces that the duration of the 
program be not more than 18 months. Throughout this 
whole process of attempting to construct an effective cam- 
paign against inflation, the government has been quite 
flexible in its attitudes. The only information I have thus 
far is that the conversations were very constructive and 
positive. But, as I say, I shall attempt to have a more 
detailed reply later. 


THE ECONOMY 


GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES—ENLARGEMENT OF ST. 
LAWRENCE ISLANDS NATIONAL PARK—QUESTION 


Senator Molson: Honourable senators, I should like to 
ask the Leader of the Government if it is a fact that the 
government plans to spend $30 million this year to enlarge 
the national park on the St. Lawrence River? I am asking 
this in view of the now frequently referred to curtailment 
of expenditures. Although not an enormous sum, this 
seems to be one item that could be dispensed with. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, may I say that I 
am unable to provide specific details with respect to the 
possible enlargement of this park, and I must take this part 
of the question as notice. 


@ (1110) 


In reply to the broader point raised by Senator Molson— 
the expenditures by the federal government over the next 
12 months—I want to assure honourable senators that the 
government is very cognizant of the fact that to develop a 
national consensus in support of the anti-inflation guide- 
lines, an example must be set by the government itself. 
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Government expenditures in all areas are presently under 
intensive review, and perhaps an announcement will be 
made shortly with respect to the government’s own spend- 
ing program. 


Senator Asselin: It is about time! 


ANTI-INFLATION BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE CONTINUED 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Perrault for second reading of Bill C-73, 
to provide for the restraint of profit margins, prices and 
dividends and compensation in Canada. 


[Translation] 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, the legisla- 
tion contained in Bill C-73 is of an importance that cannot 
be ignored. In the more than seventeen years that I have 
been sitting in Parliament, I do not remember having 
before us more significant, more serious legislation, even 
the bill which followed the proclamation of war measures 
in 1970—nothing of that kind has been presented to Parlia- 
ment since I began to sit here. As we all recall, that 
legislation was aimed at and affected the freedom of only a 
small group. Bill C-73 concerns the vast majority of the 
people by imposing a straitjacket on the economy in a 
really exceptional manner. 


To find a precedent to this bill, one must go back to the 
Second World War and to the controls that were set then in 
all sectors, especially over prices and wages. That, to my 
knowledge, was the first experience of that type in 
Canada, and it occurred in circumstances far different 
from those surrounding the introduction of Bill C-73. 


It is interesting to compare the two situations. In 1941, 
all of continental Europe except for Switzerland, Spain 
and Portugal was occupied by Germany and its allies. 
Spain and Portugal were rather sympathetic to Hitler and 
Mussolini. On the other hand, the United States had not 
yet entered the war. That was before Pearl Harbor. During 
that year as it was drawing to a close, in October 1941, 
inflation had reached a rate of 7 per cent only, but 7 per 
cent, at that time, was enough to alarm the government. 
Shortages of goods were developing. Black markets were 
springing up here and there and, the government, in order 
to cope with the situation, decided to consult the various 
sectors of the population, especially the union leaders. 
They obtained from them, in advance, the assurance of 
their cooperation with respect to the setting up of a wage 
and price freeze, for in that instance it was a freeze rather 
than a control measure. 


Naturally, the general attitude amongst the people 
favoured controls, and the government at the time had 
only to invoke the War Measures Act which gave them all 
powers without their having to face constitutional prob- 
lems. Such a situation was quite different from what we 
have today. The problem of inflation is not a recent one. It 
goes back five or six years. In any case, since the Right 
Honourable Mr. Trudeau took the reins of power, inflation 
has gone up 58 percent. Up to now all the efforts made by 
the government to wrestle it to the ground have failed. Up 
until October, the government had absolutely refused to 
enforce any form of price and income controls; their point 


[Senator Perrault.] 


was that they were inefficient or, better still, they argued 
that they could not control inflation because it was caused 
by external factors. 


Last Spring, the government tried to achieve a voluntary 
freeze or a relative control of salaries through consultation 
with the union leaders. But the latter refused any form of 
cooperation in this respect. 


On the other hand, a little over a year ago the Canadian 
people, being called upon to elect a new Parliament, reject- 
ed in no uncertain terms the program put forward by the 
Progressive Conservative Party and involving a freeze on 
salaries and prices followed by a relative control. 


Another factor; finally, is that the government at this 
moment do not have at their disposal the War Measures 
Act. They must not forget in introducing Bill C-73, that 
their authority is limited under the provisions of the Brit- 
ish North America Act. 


Having described briefly the situation which prevailed 
in 1941 and the one prevailing in 1975, we find out that the 
legislative problem before us is much more complex than 
the one with which Mr. Mackenzie King was faced. It must 
be pointed out that part of the difficulties encountered by 
the central government—a large part I should say—is a 
result of its own turpitude, its failure to act quickly, and 
perhaps even its electoral hypocrisy. 


In the White Paper, the government outlined for our 
information its anti-inflation program. We were thus given 
the general guidelines it intends to follow in order to 
control wages and prices. We were already given the op- 
portunity of debating this matter and I do not intend to 
deal with it again today, but I would just like to consider 
Bill C-73 by itself, separately, if I may say so, from the 
guidelines, as they are called in the bill. 


Once again, this is an exceptional bill, a frightening bill, 
a strange bill which leaves an extremely bad impression 
and makes us wonder what exactly the thought was which 
inspired those who wrote it. Several speakers who spoke 
before me, indeed almost all of them, apart from the 
Leader of the Government who introduced the legislation 
and who pointed out its advantages—of course, there are 
some, but he did not linger, and we did not expect him to 
do so actually, on the negative aspects or on the inadequa- 
cies of the legislation—had serious reservations concerning 
the bill, except maybe, if I am not mistaken, Senator 
Austin. He delivered a good speech. I did not have time to 
read it through but I would like to congratulate him as 
well as, of course, the Leader of the Government and all 
the others who took part in the debate up to now. 


Although I may be repeating what has already been said, 
I would like to consider the way in which the government 
wants to control prices and wages. The bill divides this 
responsibility among four power levels: first, the Governor 
in Council, that is to say, the government; second, the 
Anti-Inflation Board; third, the Administrator responsible 
for enforcement and, fourth, the Appeal Tribunal. 


@ (1120) 


It is interesting to see how the powers have been 
assigned to each of those four levels. But before going into 
this, I would like to refer the Senate to the areas of 
application of the act as outlined in clauses 3 and 4. 
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Clause 3 applies the guidelines to all suppliers and 
employees generally, in the areas of its jurisdiction. 


Nevertheless—I wanted to point this out—the guidelines 
would not apply, under this section, to the employees of a 
supplier when they number less than 500, except in the 
case of the construction industry, where this minimum is 
reduced to 20. Only those building contractors who employ 
up to 20 workers will not come under these guidelines. 


Now, there is another exception, and it would eventually 
be covered by provincial legislation or a federal govern- 
ment agreement, and that is the professional category, in 
respect of which the legislation would be applicable only if 
the provincial government, which has jurisdiction in such 
matters, were to decide to apply the guidelines with 
respect to them. 


But, at this time, I only wanted to point out that there 
are rather important exceptions in the application of the 
guidelines, particularly with respect to employees. 


I wonder whether such an exemption will not generate 
problems or pressures from those groups that are directly 
affected and will see other groups being exempted from 
the legislation. 


The second point concerning the application of the legis- 
lation is, obviously, the fact that the government, in sec- 
tion 4, recognizes that this legislation can apply to prov- 
inces.—— 

Subject to subsection (3), this Act is not binding on 


(a) Her Majesty in right of a province and agents of 
Her Majesty in right of a province; 

(b) municipalities in a province... 

(c) corporations, commissions... 

(d) such other bodies in a province as provide what are 
generally considered to be public services and as are 
from time to time prescribed by the regulations for the 
purposes of that province. 


However, the act provides that the minister may, with 
the approval of the Governor in Council, enter into an 
agreement with the government of a province providing 
for the application of this act and the guidelines to a 
province, and to all public bodies or agencies under its 
authority. 

Obviously, although I do not know for sure, nothing 
indicates that any such an agreement was entered into up 
to now. I know that two or three provinces either passed or 
are considering passing legislation which would make ap- 
plicable some provisions of the act, or some guidelines in 
areas under their jurisdiction. 

It is interesting to note the difference between sub- 
clauses 3 and 4 of clause 4, because in one case it deals with 
an agreement providing for the application of the act and 
guidelines, while in the other it deals with an agreement 
providing for the application of some guidelines, or if you 
prefer, part of the federal program. 


However, I was wondering whether an agreement can be 
passed by a provincial government otherwise than under a 
power provided through special legislation. I do not see 
very well how, by a mere order in council, a provincial 
government could sign an agreement with the federal gov- 
ernment. No doubt the federal government realizes the 
necessity of being allowed by Parliament to conclude that 
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agreement since it is specifically provided for in subclause 
4, 


I point out those features concerning the scope of the act 
to indicate some of the problems which could occur, espe- 
cially about the differences which might exist between 
provincial and federal programs. Undoubtedly, if the prov- 
inces do not agree to comply specifically with the federal 
program, there will still be some problems resulting from 
pressures exercised by some groups more strictly con- 
trolled than others, since under provincial jurisdiction 
precisely the same guidelines as those intended by the 
federal government will not have been applied. 


One more word on this subject. I referred earlier to 
professional people. Clearly the control of their fees 
requires legislation or intervention by the provincial gov- 
ernment. Most professional rates are set by the govern- 
ment and I cannot see how without the efficient and, let us 
say positive, assistance of the provincial government, 
professional fees could be controlled. I know very well that 
when the Right Honourable Mr. Trudeau announced the 
program on October 13, he made much of the fact that it 
would apply to professional people, and I am all for it. 
There is no doubt about it. They like everybody else must 
be subject to the controls and guidelines. But enforcement 
is an entirely different thing, and wishing and hoping that 
the problem will be solved is not enough to solve it. New 
methods will have to be found which will require very 
strict controls, without which people might have reason to 
doubt that this program applies fairly to all categories of 
Canadians. 


I come now to the sharing of responsibilities between the 
four levels. 


First, the responsibilities of the Governor in Council: as 
indicated previously, the guidelines which the Governor in 
Council may publish from time to time pursuant to Clause 
3 are not known. Of course, the White Paper has made us 
aware of the guidelines generally, but some people have 
suggested and continue to suggest that the guidelines 
cannot be made public before the adoption of the bill. This 
point having been examined yesterday, I shall dispense 
with it. In fact, if the government knew exactly where it 
stood, it could include the relevant regulations in the 
legislation. But the truth is, it is because the government 
wants some leeway to operate and change its guidelines 
and controls as it sees fit that it does not make them public 
now. If they were published now, Parliament or the public 
could believe that the legislation is nothing more than the 
already known, formulated and published guidelines, and 
it is clear that this legislation is giving the federal govern- 
ment an absolute and all-inclusive mandate. As a matter of 
fact, it can apply any guideline it pleases and in the 
manner it pleases, change them, reactivate them, and so on. 
It is an open mandate, a blank cheque which the Governor 
in Council is giving itself through this legislation. 


Now, as regards the Anti-Inflation Board, we must 
recognize that it does not represent such a serious problem 
in the legislation, because its powers are primarily those of 
review, investigation and recommendation. It reports to 
the Governor in Council or to the administrator. Its role is 
important, but it does not create a problem in terms of 
administration or of restraint of the freedom of 
individuals. 
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However, such is not the case of the administrator in his 
administrative function. Here we find the bill’s major 
weaknesses. The administrator has not yet been appointed 
and I am wondering who he is since most people believe, I 
feel, that the administrator and the board’s chairman are 
the same person. It is really a czar who will be appointed to 
apply the law. I am wondering whether this administrator 
will not have more powers than Mr. Donald Gordon had 
when he was chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. 

@ (1130) 


Indeed, this administrator can require anything from 
anyone at anytime, launch any investigation he deems 
appropriate, and his powers are not subject to court control 
except in cases of searches. Of course, when he has to 
search he must seek the authorization to do so from a 
superior court. But when he knows what he wants, he may 
go and take it without any problem. It is a power, I think, 
which goes beyond the one given to the Minister of Nation- 
al Revenue under the Income Tax Act. 


But, the last straw, as pointed out by other speakers, is 
that Clause 20 authorizes the Administrator to make an 
order requiring whoever contravenes the guidelines to pay 
Her Majesty a certain amount. In short, he is empowered 
to levy, call it what you will, a tax or a fine. Both, in fact, 
because, in some cases, in addition to Mr. So and So having 
to reimburse Her Majesty the profits he should not have 
made or the increase in salary he should not have received, 
he will be required to pay, because he knew what he was 
doing, a 25 per cent fine. That order, as such, is equal to an 
indisputable assessment that can be recovered before the 
Federal Court and against which the offender has practi- 
cally no recourse. 


Of course, there is the one provided by the Appeal 
Tribunal but, as far as the administrator is concerned, it 
would seem that in such a case he is both lawyer and 
judge. He prepares everything; he decides. He supplies the 
evidence. The two responsibilities are combined here 
which, to my mind, is something rather unusual and of 
such a nature as to make us reflect on the extent of the 
powers this bill is trying to give the administrator. 


Now, about the Appeal Tribunal. It can intervene only to 
a very limited extent. But, what is important, and this was 
mentioned yesterday, and I want to bring it up again, is 
that every effort is made to prevent the exercise of the 
right of appeal. First, if an order was made requiring 
someone to pay a certain amount, the appeal cannot be 
heard unless the amount has benn deposited. That is the 
first requirement 


Secondly, if the appellant wins his case—and as I said 
his chances are slim—if he wins his appeal and if the 
Appeal Tribunal reverses the decision of the administrator, 
he has no right to costs. So you can imagine the conditions 
under which an offender will be allowed to avail himself of 
the rights given him here. 

[English] 
@ (1140) 


Senator Perrault: If he loses. 


Senator Flynn: If he loses, of course, he should probably 
pay the cost. But here we are faced with a very special 
piece of legislation, and I am not too sure that I wouldn’t 

{Senator Flynn. ] 


agree that the costs should be allowed to the appellant, but 
no costs should be allowed against the appellant. As I say, 
this is a very exceptional situation, and all the possibilities 
of obtaining justice should be provided in the bill. It is 
rather like matters of expropriation in that there are some 
expropriation principles involved in this legislation. 
[Translation] 


I wanted to point out that section 28 of the Federal Court 
Act restricts considerably the intervention of the Federal 
Court in respect of the decisions which could be taken by 
an administrator or the Appeal Tribunal. I think there is 
no need to point out that a principle of natural justice 
must have been breeched since an order or a decision has 
been made through a miscarriage of the law. 


Well, in the field we are dealing with at the moment, 
there are not many such mistakes. They almost invariably 
involve facts. Furthermore, any decision based on a conclu- 
sion absurdly or arbitrarily drawn from the wrong facts 
without due consideration for the elements which have 
come to one’s attention may be repealed. But, once again, it 
is not easy to establsh this in the field we are concerned 
with. 


I would now like to say a few words about the 
implementation and repeal of this act. 


The last section includes some odd and even peculiar 
provisions. Honourable senators no doubt recall my party’s 
position on the length of time such controls should last, 
that is a maximum of eighteen months. But the govern- 
ment insists on a minimum of three years. Earlier I asked 
the Leader of the Government a question to find out what 
the attitudes of the provinces were. For example, I know 
that Alberta, in the legislation passed by its Parliament or 
Legislature, provides for a period of 18 months only. The 
Leader of the Government suggests that there may be 
others. It seems that on the radio this morning, it was said 
that most of the provinces are against any period exceed- 
ing eighteen months. But it is strange that the Act, in 
section 46 (2), provides the government with a way to 
extend the application of the act after 1978. To this effect, 
all the government has to do is to make an Order in 
Council and have it discussed by Parliament and if both 
Houses—but I will come back to this point—agree, the act 
is extended for the period provided in the Order in Coun- 
cil. In refusing obstinately the 18-month period of applica- 
tion, the government is being illogical. If under the proce- 
dure outlined in paragraph (2) it is allowed to extend it 
beyond three years, it could easily extend it beyond 18 
months, should it feel it was necessary. I do not under- 
stand such stubbornness in refusing that the act apply only 
for 18 months, since it can be extended as provided herein. 


The second remark I want to make is about the possible 
repeal. Here, the government makes a small concession 
which is quite similar to those it made previously in other 
acts not of the same nature, but that presented similar 
problems. 


It is said that if a motion for consideration is tabled in 
the house after March 31, 1977, and before July 1, 1977, 
signed by not less than 50 members, to the effect that this 
legislation shall expire on a date before December 31, 1978, 
stated in the motion, the House of Commons shall, within 
the first fifteen days after the motion is filed with the 
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Speaker, consider it and dispose of it. And if this simple 
resolution is approved by the House of Commons alone, the 
act is repealed and becomes ineffective. In the other case, 
it is recognized that for the act to continue in force the 
approval of both houses is needed, but the house can 
uniterally decide to repeal the act before December 31, 
1978, without the approval of the Senate and the act ceases 
to have effect. 


I wonder, honourable senators, if we can accept this 
formula. I think it is contrary to the bicameral principle of 
our parliamentary system to accept this procedure which 
gives the House of Commons alone the power to repeal the 
act before the date set for its normal, its natural 
termination. 

Honourable senators, from what I have just said, you 
will realize that, in my view, and in our view on this side 
of the house, amendments should be made to this legisla- 
tion with regard to the main points I have mentioned. 


I hope that in committee there will be agreement to 
make those amendments to the bill. In fact, as it is, this bill 
is a big club in the hands of the government and particu- 
larly in the hands of the administrator. He can clobber 
everyone with it. I tell myself that to introduce such an 
arbitrary, such on authoritarian bill, the government must 
have lacked faith in what it was doing. That is probably 
the case. It did not believe in controls until it announced 
them. It knew that at the last election it won the approval 
of Canadians for not imposing controls. So, on the other 
hand, it did not have faith in the people. It was not 
confident that people would support it. That is the reason 
why it gave itself a club. I find this to be an extremely 
dangerous precedent. I hope that in committee we can take 
away at least from the Administrator some of the excessive 
powers he is given because that legislation once again, as 
has been said, will only succeed if the people are confident 
that the government is sincere. That is the basic condition. 
It is not by using a club that the government will manage 
to get the support of the people. 


It is important, honourable senators, that we try to take 
out of that legislation the aspects that are absolutely 
irritating, restrictive, contrary to individual freedom, and 
the government should instead make an effort to offset 
this by showing sincerity, conviction. That is the only way 
for it to get the support of the people. That is the only way 
for it to succeed with its price and wage control program. 


@ (1150) 


[English] 

Hon. David A. Croll: Honourable senators, in following 
this debate I read the contributions made by the Leader of 
the Government in the Senate and Senator Asselin. I heard 
the contributions made yesterday in addition, of course, to 
that which I have heard today. It seems to me that it was 
worth bringing the bill forward, if for no other reason than 
to hear those contributions, which were spirited and well 
presented. I hope I will in no way diminish, before con- 
cluding my remarks, what has already been well said. 


Senator Asselin, of course, made a very good speech. I 
started to read it, saw that he agreed in principle and 
thought, “Ah, this is an easy ride.” As I approached the end 
of his remarks I realized that the politician had not left 
him; he said yes in principle, but not in form. In such cases, 
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I am always reminded of the politician who wishes to 
oppose a bill but is not too sure on which side he should be. 
First, he says it is unconstitutional. That is the very first 
thing he says. Who can answer that? No one can, although 
it may be said, “Well, he may be wrong.” Next, he says, “It 
is not a bad idea, but you are not doing it in the right 
manner.” Then, when the bill is finally passed and accept- 
ed, he announces, “We were for it all the time.” So there he 
has the best of both worlds. I can only say that that speech 
was well presented and well spoken. 


That we will experience problems with this legislation is 
beyond question. The questions that were asked yesterday 
by Senator Grosart, for instance, were extraordinarily 
good. I am not sure whether I should complain to the Law 
Society that he practised law without a licence, or have 
them send him a bill for an annual fee, but he did excep- 
tionally well. Senator Smith— 


Senator Smith (Queens-Shelburne): Colchester. 


Senator Croll: —is, of course, the seasoned politician. He 
made a fine presentation. He knew exactly when to 
diverge, read from the bill or give an interpretation. He did 
it in his own style, and did it very well. I did not agree 
with him, but that is another matter and does not make 
you entirely wrong, Senator Smith. 


Senator Flynn: No, not at all. 


Senator Croll: Well, I am giving him a little credit. 


That this bill will present problems no one will deny. We 
all know that Senator Flynn has some qualifications to 
speak in this regard, having been one of the bright boys in 
the days of Donald Gordon. He served as one of the legal 
eagles. I believe Senator Fergusson also had something to 
do with housing during the war. I do not know of others in 
this house, as I did not make inquiries. In any event, some 
of them lived through it, and I will relate something of my 
experience in the same sense. I will endeavour to discuss 
subjects about which I have some knowledge, of which 
there are a few. 


When we refer to the constitutional aspect, what is the 
use of my standing here and telling you, “Yes, no, no, yes”? 
There are 11 attorneys general in this Dominion of Canada. 
They know what affects them and their provinces and will 
not let go one bit more than they must, and if they are not 
complaining you will get no complaints from me. I leave 
that entirely to them. I have my views, but that is another 
matter altogether. 


@® (1200) 


Reference was made to the professions. How are we to 
deal with lawyers, doctors, architects, engineers and 
others? These people may be hurt, but this bill will not 
draw blood from any of those people. Insofar as doctors are 
concerned, I think Mr. Lalonde took care of them very well 
the other day when he spoke about their appeal, and what 
he considered to be an outrageous demand. As I under- 
stand it, they are building up a case for tomorrow, so that 
they can say, “Look at what we gave up, and look at what 
you gave us at that time.” There is not much to worry 
about in that respect. They will go along. They always do. 
Whether they like it or not, they know they have a 
responsibility. 
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We were speaking about regulations. A good deal has 
been made about that from the other side of the house. 
How do we expect to get definitive regulations until the 
bill is passed? We have in this house at least half a dozen 
former federal cabinet ministers. We have half a dozen 
former provincial cabinet ministers, and I put myself in 
that category. Never in my life did I think it was possible 
to place a bill and the regulations on the table at the same 
time. 

Of course, regulations are drafted by the minister’s staff 
over a period of time, but today Senator Flynn said, “We 
want to make changes in the bill.” He may convince the 
committee to make some changes in the bill—I do not 
know exactly what he has in mind—in which case the 
regulations, if made, would be meaningless. So far as I 
know, they have not yet been drafted. However, that is not 
important. 


Let me tell the house why I think I know something 
about this. I was out of the country during the control 
period of the Second World War. I was here in Parliament 
in 1945. Senator Benidickson and I came back together. I 
was the only Liberal elected in the city of Toronto, sur- 
rounded by a bevy of Conservatives. There I was. What 
happened? It was just after the war. I came back in May, 
and this was in June. I was over there when the war ended, 
and they flew about 10 or 15 of us back to Canada. Some of 
us were elected and some were not. What happened? 
Everyone wanted the controls taken off. It did not matter 
whether they were members of the labour sector or wheth- 
er they were business people. They all seemed to descend 
on me. He was the Liberal member of Parliament for 
Toronto and the government was a Liberal government, 
and they thought, “Surely he must be able to do something 
about controls.” 


Those people came from all walks of life, and they told 
me about the difficulties they had, and the schemes they 
had for getting out of them. Some of them were adminis- 
trators, dollar-a-year men, capable people, and they kept 
telling me about this. 


I went into Parliament, made a few speeches, and then I 
said, “Take it off.” Some people in Parliament didn’t agree 
with me. They finally talked to me and said, “Take it easy. 
You don’t know all you think you know about this busi- 
ness. You have been away too long. Listen for a while’”— 
and when C. D. Howe tells you to listen for a while, you 
listen for a while. 


In no time they started to decontrol. That’s worse than 
controlling—take my word for it. They had already started, 
and then the labour unions said, ‘““You’re going too slowly. 
We want more money.” Before long we had a strike at 
Stelco at Algoma, and we couldn’t afford a strike at that 
time because there was a great demand for our goods all 
over the world. We were giving credit because other people 
had no productive capacity. We were losing real money 
which we couldn’t afford to lose and didn’t want to lose. 
We were able to get in and establish markets before other 
people had an opportunity to do anything. 

So the government immediately appointed a committee 
for the purpose of going through the process of seeing how 
we could decontrol and deal with the strike. The next day 
they told me, “Croll, you’re on the committee.” I said, “You 
can’t; I’m against it.” They said, “You will have to change 

(Senator Croll.] 


your mind somewhat. We can’t do what you and others 
have been suggesting.” 


They sent over some of their bright boys. I won’t name 
them. They said, “We have a plan of decontrol. This is it. 
This is the way we would like to do it. This is an orderly 
fashion and we can handle it this way. We can’t take these 
controls off every place all at once.” 


I had been away from politics for some years, and these 
people were on the scene. So I became a member of the 
committee. As a matter of fact, I went over the minutes of 
that committee recently and I reminded Senator Bourget 
that he was on that committee. He said he had forgotten 
about it. 


I remember the importance of that committee. Howe was 
there with some of his staff almost all the time. Humphrey 
Mitchell was there all the time. One had to listen, and we 
wanted to give everyone an opportunity to say what he 
wished to say. Finally, of course, the committee reached 
some conclusions and things were settled, as they always 
are. 


I attended those hearings for three or four months. I 
played some role in them because they wanted Toronto to 
have a voice. I met dozens and dozens of people who had 
worked for the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, and who 
were on the other side. They told me something that I 
remember very clearly. Time and time again they said, 
“Don’t ever bring in controls in peacetime under any cir- 
cumstances, if you can possibly avoid it and there is an 
alternative.” I agreed with them. To date, no one has 
suggested an alternative. No one has suggested anything 
else, and I know of nothing else. 


They told me something more than that. They said, 
“Make the law tough on everybody. You can’t make it 
tough enough, and when it cannot be avoided, throw the 
book at them and make sure that everyone feels that it is 
being fairly administered; and if you can do that for a year, 
you won’t have to carry it on for long.” That was the 
advice given me. They also said, “And get rid of controls at 
the earliest possible time.” 


I agree with that. But what alternative do we on this side 
of the house have, and what alternative do you on the 
other side have? What difference does it make? We are all 
in trouble—heavy trouble. Success depends upon our abili- 
ty to convince the country that we mean business. 


What about public confidence? It is nice to read in the 
press that a large number of people are in favour of the 
government’s policy. However, many are in favour of it so 
long as it does not touch too close to home. It’s a little 
different when it starts to touch close to home. 


@ (1210) 


Frankly, what I liked about the original suggestion of 
Mr. Stanfield was the shock effect of freezing everything 
for the moment. The people would have known that there 
was something urgent, something important. I liked that 
suggestion for its immediate effect. The government, how- 
ever, said otherwise, and that is it. 


In order to make it work, we have to be rough on 
everybody. I agree that there cannot be equality, but cer- 
tainly there must be equity with justice. We all have to 
suffer together. 
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People are anxious for a solution. They are very worried, 
very frightened, of the effect inflation will have, and is 
already having, on their lives. If you think this is a tough 
bill, you should have seen the bill under which Donald 
Gordon operated. 


Senator Flynn: There was no bill. It was the War Meas- 
ures Act. 


Senator Croll: Yes. He could do anything. 


Senator Asselin: Are you saying that this bill is the same 
thing? 


Senator Croll: No, it is not the same. However, the 
comparison was not pulled out of the sky; it came out of 
the fact that some of the powers that were used in the War 
Measures Act are being used in this legislation, although 
not as extensively. Some of the powers in the old War 
Measures Act are incorporated in this bill. Not all of the 
powers are necessary, of course. 


Senator Flynn: Under the War Measures Act the minis- 
ter could not impose any fine. He had to go before the court 
to have a fine imposed. 


Senator Croll: There are some differences. All I know is 
that despite the many difficulties which were encountered, 
the government of the day was only able to make that 
legislation work because it was able to assemble the best 
brains in the country, and because there was a patriotic 
feeling running through the country. The children were 
overseas, the fathers were overseas, and there was a desire 
to make things work. Under the then prevailing circum- 
stances, the government of the day was able to make the 
War Measures Act work. 

However, living in this day and age, it is a different 
world entirely. I am a little perturbed, as are others, at the 
fact that the chairman has to correct his quotes and mis- 
quotes, and that the Prime Minister has to pay some 
attention to see what it is he is talking about. The one 
thing we cannot afford to do is to blow it before we start it, 
and we have not started it yet. That is very important. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Croll: The labour movement has its own view 
with respect to this legislation. I do not agree with the 
actions of labour groups, and neither does everyone in this 
country. Labour takes the position: “Wages, yes; no dif- 
ficulty at all in controlling wages. Prices; well, maybe you 
will control prices, but it is a hit-and-miss business. Divi- 
dends, yes; sometimes you control dividends, but you do so 
kind of softly, and not too hard. But corporations; you 
certainly are not able to stop them from doing a lot of 
things that they should not be doing.” 


Senator Flynn: Are you suggesting that corporations act 
differently? Do you see an essential difference between 
corporations and individuals? 


Senator Croll: I am simply stating the view of the labour 
movement. I think corporations are trying to play the game 
this time. It is in their interest to make sure that we come 
out of it, and come out of it well. Others have spoken about 
professions. 


In supporting this bill, considering the method in which 
it was presented to us, we really have not got much choice. 


We either participate or we don’t participate. As a matter 
of fact, it is the only game in town. 


What has happened is that the Canadian economy has 
been laid low by a disease called inflation. Everyone has a 
prescription, but we are not really sure that our prescrip- 
tion will cure the patient. It has become a worldwide 
epidemic. The inflation germ, some of which comes from 
overseas and some of which is homegrown, is in the air. 
But we cannot put Canada into isolation. Dr. Macdonald 
has given us some medicine, and it is the very best medi- 
cine that we know of today. Dr. Stanfield’s medicine is the 
same, but he tells us to take it in greater doses so that it 
will bring about a quicker recovery. Well, that may or may 
not be. 


What is happening in our country today—and let this 
register for a few moments—is that everyone is busy 
catching up with everyone else, and there is always some- 
one new to catch up to. Leapfrogging is the name of the 
game, but it is leapfrogging in a squirrel cage. We are not 
getting anywhere with our leapfrogging. We are simply 
going round and round and round. We have to get rid of 
the leapfrogging and we have to get rid of the squirrel 
cage. We have to come up with some sensible solution to 
inflation. The only test of success will come if everybody 
complains. 


One of the things that we hear so much about is govern- 
ment spending. Many people feel that a curtailment of 
government spending would have saved the situation. 
Well, I have been around a long time, as have some others 
in this chamber, including a couple of former cabinet 
ministers I see sitting across from me who did some spend- 
ing in their day and were subjected to this criticism. From 
time to time I agree with some of the criticism. I do not 
know whether the government is spending too much, or 
whether it is spending it inefficiently, but I am waiting for 
someone somewhere to stand up and not only tell the 
government it is spending too much money, but tell it 
where the unnecessary expenditures are being made. 


I am sick and tired of being told that the government 
could save $9 million by getting rid of Information Canada. 
Information Canada seems to be looked on as the everlast- 
ing whipping boy. If you ask, “In what other areas can the 
government save money?” they say, “Well, you know how 
it is; you can save it on Information Canada.” 


Everybody says that all governments are inefficient. Of 
course, there is some inefficiency in government. Every 
time I attacked a spending item, I was told, “That is the 
reason we are spending it. Would you like to move to have 
it cut out?” And Croll shuts his mouth quickly because he 
does not want that item cut out. I am waiting for someone 
to make a direct suggestion in respect of government 
expenditures. 


One of the other things that arises in this respect, and 
about which there has been a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing, is collective bargaining. No matter what happens, no 
matter how long it takes, it would be a tragic bit of 
business if collective bargaining suffered. Collective bar- 
gaining is the difference between the organized and the 
unorganized in this country; it is the difference between 
bread and butter on the table and meat and potatoes on the 
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table. Out of approximately 10 million working Canadians 
three million rely on collective bargaining. 
@ (1220) 

I do not think Mr. Broadbent, speaking on behalf of the 
unions, was fair in saying this is the end of collective 
bargaining. Anyone who has ever seen a collective agree- 
ment knows there are 50 items in every contract. I have 
never seen one with less. Indeed, the federal government 
had one with 124 items. But there are any number of other 
things to bargain for besides money. If we have got a year 
to wait around—or more as I suggest—and a lot of 
housekeeping can be done on items in collective bargaining 
that they never had time to clean up before, which would 
be useful and necessary to the people. 


What I want to direct my remarks to particularly is 
something that has not been mentioned here—although it 
was in the other place, but not too much. It is not what is 
happening to the professions, but what is happening to 
unorganized people in this country. In order that there 
may be some better understanding of what I am getting at, 
I would like to place on the record at this point a table 
entitled “Poverty Line Updated—1975,” a copy of which I 
have sent to every member of the Senate. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is it 
agreed? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


POVERTY LINE UPDATED—1975 


Senate* Senate* Senate* Statistics Statistics 
Committee Committee Committee Canada Canada 
Poverty Poverty Poverty Poverty Poverty 
Line Line Line Line Line 
FAMILY SIZE 1973 1974 1975 1974 1974 
(nearest $10) (nearest $10) (nearest $10) (updated) (revised) 
1 $2,990 $3,100 $3,490 $2,518 $2,512—3,456 
2 4,990 5,130 5,810 4,196 3,644—5,008 
3 5,990 6,145 6,970 5,034 4,648—6,391 
4 6,990 7,200 8,140 5,872 5,527—7,601 
5 7,970 8,200 9,300 6,713 6,181—9,496 
6 8,970 9,970 10,470 6,713 6,783—9,328 
7 9,970 10,970 11,630 6,713 7,437—10,223 


*Plus approximately $1,000 for each additional family member. 


SENATE REPORT: 


Poverty Level set at 50% of average Canadian family 
income adjusted to family size, making provision for infla- 
tion and gross national product. 


STATISTICS CANADA: 

Updated cutoff is determined by adjusting the low 
income lines developed in 1961 for increasing prices as 
reflected in Consumer Price Index. 

Revised cutoffs are based on changing consumption pat- 
terns which now indicate that families who spend 62% or 
more of their income on food, clothing and shelter (as 
opposed to the 70% criterion used in the updated lines) are 
in straitened circumstances. 

These limits are also differentiatea py size of area of 
residence. For example, using the revised limits, the Pover- 
ty Line for a family of 4 in 1974 range from $5,527 in a rural 
area to $7,601 in cities of one half million or more people. 


Senator Croll: I want it clearly understood that in what 
I have to say I am not suggesting that anything can be 
done for these people outside the guidelines, nothing spe- 
cial. I now consider them to be within the law under the 
bill. 

I suppose most people think that we have had legislation 
on minimum wages for years and years. That is not so. The 
first minimum wage for men was legislated in Ontario in 
1937. I know, because I was responsible for the act. That is 
almost 40 years ago. At that time it was a big thing. It was 
quite a sensation. It was widely publicized, and it was 
thought quite something to pass that act. I was the provin- 
cial Minister of Labour at the time. I had hoped for and 
expected a great deal from the act, and it did a great deal. 


(Senator Croll.] 


It was a great help to very many people who were working 
for horrible wages, as you know. Indeed, some are working 
for horrible wages even today. However, it did not live up 
to my expectations. But then, what does? With these acts 
one has to be prepared for some let-down. However, it did 
indicate a concern and compassion for people who could 
not look out for themselves. 


Senator Langlois: What was the hourly rate then? 
Senator Croll: I cannot tell you; I do not know. 
Senator Flynn: Forty cents an hour. 


Senator Croll: Whatever it was, it was pretty low. 


Honourable senators will be interested to know who 
these people are, and how many there are. These are the 
people, and were the people then, who have no more eco- 
nomic strength than a butterfly in a storm. There is an 
historic relationship between minimum wages and pover- 
ty, so I speak to you today because I think they have been 
hurt enough. The Poverty Line Updated—1975, which I have 
just had appended to my speech, has been accepted by the 
country generally. 


The government supports controls. In that support the 
government also supports an increase in the minimum 
wage and other measures. But the government has done 
nothing. Perhaps they will do something after this bill. It 
may be that they will agree with what we have been 
saying and will be saying here. I had reason to believe a 
long time ago that they would do something about the 
minimum wage. The people who are earning these mini- 
mum wages do not feel controls so much. They feel the 
effect and the psychology of restraint. The employer who 
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gives them nothing is a patriot because he is doing exactly 
what the country wants him to do. That is not the way we 
should look upon these things. For an employer to pay rock 
bottom wages is no longer shameful, it is no longer exploit- 
ing; he is doing what he thinks he ought to be doing. 


All I can tell you, honourable senators, is that the federal 
government has not done itself credit. However, before I 
get on to that, let me follow up what I was saying a few 
minutes ago. This may be of interest to all of you. 


Senator Choquette: Will it add anything to the debate? 


Senator Croll: It will add a great deal to your knowl- 
edge, which is what we are here for. I talked about mini- 
mum wages, and the bill deals with minimum wages. 


Senator Asselin: Is that in Bill C-73? 
Senator Croll: Of course. 


Senator Asselin: Does it deal with what you are talking 
about—minimum wages? 


Senator Croll: Of course it does. It fixes the minimum 
wage at $3.50 an hour. There is provision for that. Of course 
it does. 


I have said that there are about ten million people 
employed in this country. About 30 per cent of them belong 
to the union movement. In the first place, there are approx- 
imately 15,000 employed by the federal government who 
work for minimum wages. I will tell you who they are ina 
little while. In Ontario about 10 per cent of the working 
labour force draw minimum wages; in the Western Prov- 
inces, from 10 to 15 per cent; in Quebec, from 15 to 17 per 
cent; in the Maritimes, from 17 to 22 per cent; and in 
Newfoundland, from 22 to 25 per cent. In total, there are 
1,100,000 people who work for the minimum wage. 


I have been asked about the minimum wage. At the 
federal level, and in Quebec and Manitoba, it is $2.60, and 
is going up to $2.80 in Quebec. Some minimum wage rates 
are going up to $3 as of January 1—for example, in Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta, British Columbia and the Northwest 
Territories. No one has reached a minimum of $3.50 an 
hour. 

@ (1230) 

You will find that at $3.50 an hour it averages out to 
approximately $7,200 per annum. When you consider that 
figure, you will realize that in 1974 for a family of four the 
poverty line was approximately $7,200. In 1975 the poverty 
line for a family of four is approximately $8,100. The 
unfortunate part about it is that for a family with five 
children, and an income based on $2.60 an hour, the $110 
family allowance coming into the home is 20 per cent of the 
family income. In welfare families it is 25 per cent of the 
family income. 

You often hear a great deal of talk to the effect that 
when you offer these people work, they will not accept it 
and will run for the welfare office. I have some informa- 
tion here that I cannot resist putting on the record for the 
understanding and information of many members of the 
Senate. In various parts of the country the average work- 
ing man receives less money than a similar sized family on 
welfare, because there are deductions that a person on 
welfare does not have to contend with. The government 
has implemented a program whereby people working for 
the minimum wage may go to the government—we are 


talking about workers, not welfare people—and have their 
income augmented. The government says, “(Come to us and 
we will augment your income, if you are earning less than 
what welfare people are.” Fair bargain? 


In Toronto, where I believe 16,000 were eligible for 
assistance, only 80 appeared as of recent date. They would 
not be found dead or alive in the welfare office. There are 
people who work and who want to work, and they will 
even work for poor wages. 


A remarkable thing, which I am sure none of you has 
ever heard or seen before, regardless of where you have 
been, is contained in an editorial which appeared in the 
Toronto Star on October 31, 1975 entitled “Making Work 
Pay More Than Welfare.” A telephone number was given 
for people to call to find out whether or not they would 
qualify for assistance. I am sure you have never heard or 
seen anywhere in this country a newspaper giving you a 
telephone number, and saying, “Come on, get in there, 
there is something free there for you.” They did not go. If 
you ask why, I say it is because they wanted to work. They 
have always worked. I am not talking about people on 
welfare. That is another matter that we will deal with, and 
it is not nearly as bad as is often pointed out. 


Previously, I mentioned working for minimum wages. 


Senator Walker: Would the honourable senator permit a 
question? Where is there a word in the bill about minimum 
wage? 

Senator Croll: I beg your pardon? 

Senator Walker: There is not a word in this bill about 
minimum wage. 

Senator Croll: There is. 

Senator Walker: There is not a word, with the greatest 
of respect, about minimum wage. Are you suggesting that 
it should be in the bill, or should be in the regulations? 


Senator Croll: There is mention made in the guidelines. 
Senator Asselin: We are not talking about guidelines. 
Senator Croll: The guidelines are a part of this bill. 


Senator Walker: There is no mention of it, and no 
reference to it. 


Senator Croll: The people covered are those working in 
hotels, restaurants and manufacturing plants—cleaning 
personnel, janitors, cleaners, clerks, typists and sales 
personnel. 


There is one more interesting point I shall bring to your 
attention. I have been for some time keeping an eye on the 
number of people on welfare, and the number of people 
working for the minimum wage. It is surprising to note 
that about 1,100,000 are on minimum wages, and about 
1,300,000 not on social welfare but welfare. You begin to 
realize there is a relationship between the minimum wage 
and welfare. They are either one or the other. They never 
earn enough to get off the floor. I have indicated that at 
the present time we really need to make sure that those at 
the bottom, those who are not in any way responsible for 
the inflation and who have contributed nothing to that 
inflation, should not be hurt by anything that we do under 
the present bill. Whether it is in the bill or not, it is 
certainly in the guidelines, and it certainly has been stated 
time and time again by the minister. The allowable amount 
was raised from $600 to $700 without being offset by the 
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guidelines. This is a matter we should be concerned with, 
and that is the warning I hope I have passed to the 
Canadian people. 


Hon. Hazen Argue: Honourable senators, perhaps my 
remarks will be pertinent following the remarks of Senator 
Croll. I wish to congratulate the senator on putting for- 
ward the position of the lower income earners and particu- 
larly those who are at the minimum wage level. 


I rise at this time to put on the record the position of 
organized agriculture in Canada, as I see it, in relation to 
this legislation. The government is short of friends in 
going forward with this legislation. They need more 
friends. Certainly organized labour has come out strongly 
against Bill C-73. 


The agricultural organizations are in favour of this legis- 
lation. Speaking in Regina on December 3, the president of 
the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, Mr. Charles 
Munro, stated that the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
supports the government’s anti-inflation guidelines. The 
Ontario Federation of Agriculture, meeting in convention, 
went on record, according to a Canadian Press report of 
November 27, 1975, as follows: 


The Ontario Federation of Agriculture adopted a reso- 
lution Wednesday calling for acceptance of the federal 
government’s wage-and-price-control guidelines by all 
individuals and groups, including commodity market- 
ing boards. 


@ (1240) 


The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool recently held a conven- 
tion. I might remind honourable senators that the member- 
ship of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool is comprised of 
almost every single grain producer in Saskatchewan. The 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool does not support the federal 
government or its ministers or policies on every occasion. 
As a matter of fact, I have heard it said that the Saskatche- 
wan Wheat Pool is opposed basically to the Liberal Party 
and to the Liberal Government. At their convention a year 
ago the members of the Pool came out opposing any tam- 
pering with the Crowsnest Pass rate. At that time they 
were so critical of the government as to ask for the resig- 
nation of the Honourable Otto Lang. On the other hand, 
just a few weeks ago the same organization, meeting in 
convention, went on record as being in support of the 
federal government’s anti-inflation guidelines. I think it is 
important to take note of that. Indeed, the president of the 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool had words of praise for the 
federal government’s anti-inflation program. Let me quote 
from a press report of a statement made by Mr. E. K. 
Turner, the president of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, in 
a recent radio broadcast. The report reads: 


While calling for federal government leadership in 
curbing inflation, the pool president said, “Every 
individual business, organization and governments at 
all levels must cooperate to make the program work.” 
He further stated, “Frankly, I have been disappointed 
at the amount of criticism which has been directed at 
the program by some groups, and also in the attitude 
of some provincial governments, including our own— 
[the Government of Saskatchewan] which have failed 
to take a position of positive support for the program.” 

{Senator Croll.] 


So, the government has the support of organized agricul- 
ture, which supports this bill and the principle it is 
endeavouring to enunciate. 


Senator Goldenberg: Will the honourable senator permit 
a question? 


Senator Argue: Yes. 


Senator Goldenberg: Is there any connection between 
the support of the farm organizations and the exemption 
from the guidelines of food at the farm gate? 


Senator Argue: I am not sure that food is exempt exactly 
in that way, but there probably is a connection. But I 
should like to deal with that more fully, because I feei that 
the farmer does not have that much to gain through this 
legislation. The farmer supports it, but he may not have 
that much to gain from it. 


Certain things that have happened recently have made 
the farmer quite concerned at the government’s policy as 
set out in Bill C-73, and at the monetary restrictions and 
the program of cutbacks and savings. From statements that 
have been made we know that government policy seems to 
be aimed at affording to the average Canadian in the 
labour force a 10 per cent or 12 per cent increase in wages 
or incomes every year. They cannot look forward to more 
than that, but they should be able to look forward to at 
least that. According to present government policy, corpo- 
rations can look forward to those increases in prices which 
are necessary to cover bona fide increases in costs. But as I 
see the signals, there is evidence that the farmer’s position 
may in fact be cut back. 


I am not suggesting it is conclusive evidence, but I am 
certainly concerned at the strong condemnation which has 
been voiced over the last number of months, condemnation 
of the Egg Marketing Agency, condemnation of this kind 
of quota system and orderly marketing, condemnation by 
the Chairman of the Food Prices Review Board, Mrs. Beryl 
Plumptre, who now is Vice-Chairman of the Anti-Inflation 
Board. Moreover, the government announced a few weeks 
ago that the dairy producers of Canada will not be able to 
hold their own. They will not be able to obtain a 10 or 12 
per cent increase in income; on the contrary, it has been 
announced that there will be a 5 per cent reduction in the 
subsidy for industrial milk. On top of that the government 
has also enunciated a new policy to increase allowable 
imports of cheese. It is for those reasons that the dairy 
producers across the country, who form part of the Canadi- 
an Federation of Agriculture, while supporting the legisla- 
tion as a matter of principle are disturbed by the cutbacks 
in dairy subsidies. 

Farmers, I believe, are quite happy to live within the 10 
per cent or 12 per cent. They would be almost happy, 
perhaps even satisfied, to be in exactly the same position 
as a corporation: that if their costs go up, their prices will 
also go up. But they are certainly fearful that they will be 
caught in the cutback and that their incomes, instead of 
rising by 10 per cent or 12 per cent, will in fact drop. 


Canada is becoming more and more a consumer society. 
Twenty years ago on a visit to Washington I saw the 
powerful farm lobby operating in Congress. When I was 
there two years ago there was no longer any powerful farm 
lobby. I was honoured to have the opportunity to speak, 
along with other parliamentarians, with the Secretary of 
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Agriculture in the United States, Earl Butz, and I gath- 
ered the impression from him that part of his policy as 
Secretary of Agriculture was to do everything in his power 
to see that food prices were low and stayed that way. 


I am grateful that we have in our government in the 
Minister of Agriculture, the Honourable Eugene Whalen, a 
strong champion of the farmers’ point of view. The farmers 
need him where he is. They need his position to be strong. 
Unfortunately I have the impression—I hope I am wrong— 
that his position is gradually being eroded, and that food 
and farmers are being used as part of the government’s 
restraint policy, part of the government’s policy to hold 
down costs in a way which will be adverse to farmers. 


If you want cheap food and you say, “Well, don’t let the 
prices be established at the farm gate,” then for one thing 
we can freeze the price of beef. If you froze the price of 
beef at the farm gate, you would just bring about a further 
rush of cattle to the market, which would perhaps have the 
effect of lowering the price of beef for a short time, but in 
the long run there would be very high prices for beef 
indeed, because beef production in this country would 
have been drastically reduced. 


We have worked hard in this chamber, and in the 
Agriculture Committee, to bring about improvement in 
agricultural policies. Certainly we played a part in improv- 
ing the Farm Credit Act. The Farm Credit Corporation had 
a certain quantity of money—I can remember it being 
discussed in this chamber earlier this year—from which it 
could make loans. The Farm Credit Corporation has run 
out of money. It has no money left to make any loans. It 
has not had any money since September. Will the federal 
government now reduce the amount of money alloted to 
the Farm Credit Corporation as part of the government’s 
austerity program? I am convinced that if you want to 
have reasonable food prices in Canada in the future, it is 
necessary to give reasonable prices to the farmers today. I 
say that we must keep up agricultural production, and I, 
along with other agricultural producers and other senators, 
lend full support to the second reading of this measure. I 
think the government, however, should be careful, in 
everything it does, to help support and bolster the income 
of the low wage earner. In exactly the same way, though 
perhaps for other or additional reasons, government policy 
should not sacrifice the wellbeing of the farmer. On the 
contrary, it should allow him to obtain a fair share of the 
income of this country. He should be able to play his part 
in production and achieve his portion of the 10 or 12 per 
cent increase that is allowed. If they will not give it all to 
him, he will probably be satisfied with less but he should 
be assured that when his costs go up his income will go up. 


@ (1250) 


We have in this chamber a representative of the govern- 
ment, and I would hope that when agricultural questions 
are discussed in Cabinet, Senator Perrault will assist the 
Honourable Eugene Whelan in making certain that farm- 
ers receive their fair share. Nothing could be more advan- 
tageous to the Liberal Party than to have a happy group of 
farmers across this country. They have shown real states- 
manship in supporting this legislation, even though they 
realize that there are dangers involved in it. I hope they 
will not be made the sacrificial lamb of the government’s 
program of cutting back expenditures. 
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Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, as I 
rise to conclude this debate— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honourable Senator Perrault, P.C. speaks now his 
speech will have the effect of closing the debate on the 
motion for second reading of this bill. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, some notable 
speeches have been made in the course of this important 
debate, and excellent ideas and proposals have been 
received from all parts of the house. I think all of us have 
the feeling that this is “landmark” legislation, and that 
this bill represents something very important in the evolu- 
tion of our country. 


The bill has been variously described as “landmark,” 
“Important,” “significant,” “ominous,” “unusual,” and so 
on. It has been suggested that in some ways it is dictatori- 
al, and that it fetters human freedom. One fact, however, 
emerges from the present economic condition of this coun- 
try—unusual, important action is required to meet the 
problem confronting all of us, regardless of our political 
beliefs. 


There is an area where political dissent and disagree- 
ment are legitimate, and honourable senators of the Oppo- 
sition have quite properly pointed to those areas in which 
they believe this bill to be deficient. On behalf of the 
government, let me say that should this bill receive the 
support of Parliament every effort will be made in the 
months to come to improve it and make it better 
legislation. 

In the time allowed me at present—and I hope to be 
brief—it is my intention to answer some of the questions 
posed primarily by members of the Opposition during the 
course of the debate. At this point, however, I suggest that 
the Senate do adjourn during pleasure, to reassemble at 
the call of the bell at approximately two o’clock. 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 2.15 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, before the 
luncheon adjournment I suggested that we have in the 
present situation in this country a need for a national 
consensus, because the problem of inflation is one that 
affects all of us, regardless of our political persuasion or 
where we may reside. It seems to me that a good law must 
be one which meets a clear public need, and, in addition to 
meeting that need, there must be a consensus of support 
for it. Yesterday we heard the Deputy Leader of the Oppo- 
sition make the point that there seems to be— 


Senator Grosart: Yes, I made the point. 


Senator Perrault: Well, the honourable senator felt he 
made the point, but I must tell him that there were those in 
the chamber who felt he had not made it all that persua- 
sively. But he gave us his assessment of the situation, and 
that was that the reaction in Canada to this proposed 
legislation indicated that there was not widespread public 
support for it. He said it was meeting with resistance in all 
provinces. 
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Honourable senators, I can tell you that I think most 
Canadians took a great deal of satisfaction from the results 
of polls announced yesterday by the CBC and another 
survey organization which indicate that 66 per cent of the 
Canadian people believe the program is necessary. Not as 
many people believe that the program can succeed—I think 
that less than 60 per cent of the people polled think it can 
succeed—but surely our task, as people who are supposed 
to provide leadership in the country, is to assure the 
Canadian people that the program can be made to work. 
Our task must not be to travel throughout the country and 
suggest reasons why it should not succeed, but, rather, we 
should be concerned with making the program work, 
because it is a program which the people want to succeed. 


Senator Flynn: That is what you were doing a year ago. 


Senator Perrault: Well, we have heard many statements 
made during the course of this debate about what might 
have been. Some speakers looked back nostalgically to 1972 
and 1974 and said, “Perhaps, if a different government had 
been elected, things might have been different.” However, 
we are living with the economic facts of 1975. We know 
that the growth in national productivity is around the zero 
mark, and that inflation is around 12 per cent while wage 
settlements are around 18 or 20 per cent. So we know that 
something has to be done. 


I do not want to repeat the speech I made earlier, but I 
shall attempt to answer some of the questions, and offer 
some explanations in response to the questions which have 
been posed. 

It has been suggested that the administrator will have 
powers which are totally inappropriate. I assure honour- 
able senators that it is not the intention of the government 
to install some mad czar with unlimited powers as the 
administrator. The administrator’s position will be some- 
thing like that of the Deputy Minister of National Reve- 
nue. The administrator can make his rulings, but his rul- 
ings are going to be subject to questioning, and revocation 
and rescinding if necessary. 


I need only refer honourable senators to clauses 24 and 
30 of this bill which, in my view, provide reassurances for 
all of us that the administrator will not be given these 
dangerous and arbitrary powers which have been suggest- 
ed by some honourable senators. Clause 24 reads as 
follows: 

The Governor in Council may, within thirty days of 
receipt by the Clerk of the Privy Council of a copy of 
an order made by the Administrator, either upon peti- 
tion of any person affected by the order or of his own 
motion, by order, rescind the order of the Administra- 
tor or instruct the Administrator to vary his order— 

That hardly suggests that the administrator has life and 
death power over anyone in this country. 


Senator Flynn: The government will have to support it. 


Senator Perrault: The suggestion is that the government 
will have to support the order of the administrator. That is 
simply not correct. That is not the way in which this 
government intends to proceed. 

Senator Flynn: He won’t last long. 


Senator Perrault: The Governor in Council really repre- 
sents the people of Canada. 


{Senator Perrault.] 


Senator Flynn: Oh yes? 
@ (1420) 


Senator Perrault: We then have clause 30 under the 
heading of “Appeals,” which provides as follows: 


(1) Any person 


(a) against whom an order has been made by the 
Administrator pursuant to section 20 or 21, or 


(b) who is affected by a variation pursuant to section 
22, without his consent, of an order referred to in 
paragraph (a) that was made against him, 


may appeal to the Appeal Tribunal, but no appeal 
under this section may be instituted— 


Those are just two examples of the way in which human 
rights and freedoms are protected. 


Senator Grosart: Is there an appeal to the courts? 


Senator Perrault: The suggestion that the administrator 
will be given unlimited bureaucratic power is simply not 
correct. 


I refer to other clauses of Bill C-73, which contain simi- 
lar protections of human rights and freedoms. I am speak- 
ing of the manner in which human rights will be protected 
in this country. Does anyone really suggest that if arbi- 
trary, undemocratic decisions are made by the administra- 
tor, or by the board, that Parliament would be muzzled? 
Under the standing orders of the other place there are 
occasions during each of the three supply periods in a year 
for motions of non-confidence, and the same right of free 
speech exists in this chamber. The reports of both the 
board and the administrator will be made public and 
tabled in Parliament. They will also be tabled in the 
Senate. In addition, the estimates of the board will be 
presented to Parliament and considered by a committee of 
this house. So I simply attempt to make the point that 
there is not an effort on the part of the government to 
establish unlimited arbitrary powers, or to provide any 
person with those powers. 


Senator Grosart, in his interesting and informative 
speech respecting the Interpretation Act, alleged that Par- 
liament had its powers restricted by Bill C-73. It is clear, 
and this bill re-affirms it, that Parliament retains its right 
to legislate any statute that will supersede Bill C-73, if 
Parliament specifically says so. On another point, this bill 
does not supersede the Bill of Rights. Indeed, I believe that 
when Senator Grosart was speaking to this point he made 
the statement— 


Senator Walker: No, he did not. 


Senator Perrault: He made a number of statements. He 
asked a question. At page 1541 of the Debates of the Senate 
for yesterday, he is reported as saying: 


I don’t know, and I don’t think anybody knows, 
whether the provisions of this bill are intended to 
make the provisions of the Bill of Rights completely 
inoperative. The Bill of Rights, of course— 


This is one of the very accurate statements made by Sena- 
tor Grosart during his speech: 
—makes it clear that there must be an express state- 
ment that such and such a bill does not abrogate the 
provisions of the Bill of Rights. 


That is an accurate conclusion. That is the situation. 
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Senator Grosart: Will you read the rest of it, please? 


Senator Perrault: There must be an explicit statement 
that this bill “shall operate notwithstanding the Canadian 
Bill of Rights”, and there is no such expression in Bill C-73. 
I am pleased to give that assurance. 


A question was posed by Senator Asselin as to whether a 
written opinion regarding the constitutionality of Bill C-73 
had been requested of the law officers of the Crown. The 
only answer that can be given to this question is that 
which I have already given, namely, that this issue has 
been given a great deal of careful study by the federal 
government, and we have obtained an assurance that the 
actions delineated in the bill before us are within the 
power of the federal government under the terms of the 
British North America Act. I went on to say: 


There is no question in our minds about the legality of 
the proposed legislation. 


Specifically, the Department of Justice has been duly 
consulted, and following those consultations the govern- 
ment has chosen to introduce this legislation in the firm 
belief that the legislation is within its powers. Basically, 
the government is acting pursuant to the powers relating 
to peace, order and good government, which are granted to 
it by the British North America Act. It is significant that 
not one province has challenged the constitutional right of 
the federal government to proceed with this legislation. 


Senator Grosart: Not yet. They don’t know how the 
government is going to proceed. 


Senator Perrault: The honourable senator said they do 
not know how the government is going to proceed. I have a 
greater estimation of the legal research facilities of the 
provinces. I do not believe for a minute that if they had 
found an avenue they would not have delineated it before 
this time. 


Senator Grosart: They haven’t seen the regulations. 


Senator Perrault: We are told that the bill may not be 
within Canadian legal tradition. This is not a matter of 
delegation as between the provincial and federal govern- 
ments. All depends on section 91 of the British North 
America Act, which permits the federal Parliament to 
make laws for the peace, order and good government of 
Canada. At the federal-provincial conference all provinces 
accepted the jurisdiction of the Government of Canada, 
and no province rejected the exercise of that jurisdiction 
through this bill. 

The honourable senator made reference to regulations, 
the suggestion being that somehow regulations should be 
fully developed and articulated before we ask Parliament 
to pass this bill. Officials are now in the process of prepar- 
ing regulations, and are conferring with various groups in 
the community with respect to them. There is expertise 
across this country. Many people and many organizations 
must be consulted before those can be prepared in their 
final form. It will be a matter of some time yet—but 
hopefully by the end of the month—before they will be in 
the definitive form required for law-making. Although the 
specific duty of the board is to try to clarify as soon as 
possible some of the areas of obscurity brought to light by 
different groups in the community, every effort is being 
made to complete this work as quickly as possible. 


29555—46% 


The honourable Leader of the Opposition, with his vast 
wartime experience with a cousin of the present program 
of guidelines known as controls, knows how complicated 
the whole area is. The detailed application of regulations is 
something about which, even when the initial work is 
done, we are not going to have all the final answers. The 
rrgulations will have to be changed and added to as time 
goes on. We are attempting to get the work done as quickly 
as possible so that the position will be known in the main 
sectors of interest. 


There has been some discussion about professional fees. 
The question was whether provinces are being consulted 
with respect to guidelines regulating professional fees. 
More precisely, one question related to how productivity 
would be measured or determined in relation to the 
professions. 


This is a matter which has been the subject of a number 
of meetings—meetings which are still being held with the 
provinces. The matter is being discussed, and there has 
been no agreement yet as to the manner in which profes- 
sions will be regulated. It would seem that the only answer 
that is available at this time is the answer I have already 
given—that is, professional organizations generally are 
under provincial jurisdiction. 


I was asked further whether the provinces would also 
cooperate and set up regulatory boards. Clearly the ques- 
tion of whether the provinces will set up their own regula- 
tory boards, or whether they will ask the federal govern- 
ment to enforce the law in their respective provinces with 
respect to the public sector, is now being discussed with 
the provinces and no firm conclusion has yet been reached. 


A question raised during the question period today was 
about meetings which may have taken place in recent days 
or weeks with the provinces. I have taken it upon myself to 
ascertain the current situation. There was no meeting 
between the Minister of Finance and the provinces yester- 
day. The last meeting was on November 24. The minister 
has had discussions with respect to the public sector in the 
provinces, and has undertaken to table copies of a model 
agreement submitted to the provinces in connection with 
Bill C-73 in the other place today, and this will also be 
made available here for the information of honourable 
senators. 


@ (1430) 


Senator Flynn’s question relating to clause 46(6), admit- 
tedly, posed what appears to be an anomaly regarding the 
role of this chamber in the process of deciding extensions 
of the guideline program, and so forth. I feel certain that 
this is one of the questions which will be asked of the 
Minister of Finance later this day at the meeting of the 
committee charged with the responsibility of reviewing 
the bill. 


A question was asked about the awarding of costs. Sena- 
tor Grosart felt, because no costs may be awarded by the 
appeal tribunal on the disposition of an appeal, that this 
represented an injustice. His remarks with respect to this 
matter are to be found at page 1540 of the Debates of the 
Senate of yesterday, as follows: 


No matter how aggrieved or injured the appellant may 
be, the bill clearly states, in clause 35: 
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No costs may be awarded by the Appeal Tribunal on 
the disposition of an appeal. 


The appellant may have been put out of business, he 
may be 100 per cent right, but under this bill no costs 
can be awarded to him. 


I point out to Senator Grosart that, similarly, no costs are 
awarded as a penalty in the event that the appellant loses, 
which is also a real possibility. 


Senator Flynn: All too real. 


Senator Perrault: Senator Grosart expressed his concern 
for small businesses in respect of the high costs which 
could conceivably be involved in this process. I think we 
should remind ourselves again, however, that the mandato- 
ry aspects of this legislation apply to firms of 500 
employees or more. Generally, therefore, small businesses, 
unless they are in a strategic sector or are construction 
companies, will not be affected by this legislation. So, the 
danger does not appear to be as real as suggested by 
Senator Grosart. 


I should also like to remind Senator Grosart that in 
section 171(3) of the Income Tax Act we have precisely the 
same kind of provision. 


Senator Flynn: Mistake. 


Senator Perrault: Section 171(3) of the Income Tax Act 
reads: 


No costs may be awarded by the Board on the dispo- 
sition of an appeal. 


Senator Grosart: That is the worst kind of justification 
you could think of. 


Senator Perrault: So, this type of provision is in the 
tradition of this country. This type of provision in legisla- 
tion has worked very well in the past. 


Senator Grosart: Not for me. 


Senator Perrault: It is not a departure from established 
Canadian norms of law and justice. 


There was also some question raised about the time 
limit. If the provinces are in favour of an 18-month limit— 
and this is a matter of some current interest—I have been 
assured that they are free to enter into agreements with 
respect to their respective public services. These regula- 
tions will end in 18 months, if the provinces wish to enter 
into those kinds of agreement. 


Senator Flynn: If they pass legislation providing for 
such a term, they will have no choice. 


Senator Perrault: They will end in 18 months, unless 
renewed, but the provinces cannot shorten the application 
of this proposed act in respect of the private sector. 


Senator Asselin made some pungent remarks about the 
role of the administrator. I think we all enjoyed his speech. 
Indeed, I think there was a high level of quality in all of 
the speeches, as the Leader of the Opposition has already 
pointed out. Senator Asselin said: 


—orders issued by the administrator may be 
appealed... only on matters of law, not on matters of 
fact. 
This is not correct. Orders of the administrator can be 
appealed to the Anti-Inflation Tribunal, which will have a 
duty to grant a proper hearing to the parties and will 
(Senator Perrault.] 


consider both the facts and the law. It is only the decisions 
of the Anti-Inflation Tribunal that can be appealed on 
matters of law to the Federal Court of Appeal. 


Later in his remarks, Senator Asselin asserted that pur- 
suant to the power under clause 39 of the bill, the Governor 
in Council could make regulations that go beyond the 
legislation. Clause 39 is, in fact, a general clause which 
grants a regulation-making power to the Governor in 
Council. This is a clause that appears in many statutes and 
has traditionally been used only to regulate with respect to 
details that have not been taken care of by the substantial 
regulation-making power which appears elsewhere in the 
legislation. In any event, this clause does not empower the 
Governor in Council to make regulations that go beyond 
the statute. Also, as honourable senators know, there is a 
joint committee of the Senate and House of Commons 
which has a mandate to review regulations and ensure that 
this does not happen. 


Senator Flynn: The honourable senator says it will 
ensure this does not happen. This has happened very often. 
Sometimes it is too late. 


Senator Perrault: We on this side are confident that as 
long as the members of the Opposition maintain the vigi- 
lance they have demonstrated so well in the past we need 
not fear about a miscarriage of the law. 


Senator Grosart: You are going to get the bill through 
today, I think. 


Senator Perrault: I want to make sure that I have not 
omitted some of the points that have been raised. The 
Leader of the Opposition talked about the historical back- 
ground, and said that we must go back to the Second World 
War when there were controls which were controls and not 
guidelines. 


Senator Flynn: What difference does it make? 


Senator Perrault: We are in a different context. I sug- 
gest that there is a substantial leeway in the guidelines 
that was not in those controls. If the guidelines program 
does not work as effectively as most Canadians wish it to 
work, or as effectively as is desired, we will soon know the 
difference between the definition of “guidelines” and 
“controls.” 


Senator Flynn: There was a lot of leeway in the controls, 
but I do not see it in the guidelines. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I want to move 
along quickly, because I know the committee will be con- 
vening in a few minutes. 


The Leader of the Opposition said this is a most unusual 
bill, a frightening and strange bill, and that he did not 
know the thinking of those who prepared it. However, I 
think the assurances that have been given this afternoon, 
and the assurances that are to be found in the bill, should 
remove the fear felt by the Leader of the Opposition. 


I think most of the salient questions have been 
answered. I do not want to omit replying to the principal 
questions that have been raised. Some honourable senators 
have spoken about the length of the program. I wonder 
whether some members of the Opposition are unduly con- 
cerned about whether this program is for 18 months, 36 
months, or whatever the period is. Whatever time we 
assign to the program, it is important that we convey to the 
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people of this country that we are very serious about 
meeting the problem. This is really a judgment matter. Is it 
better psychologically to say we are going to have the 
restraints for a twelve-month period or an eighteen-month 
period, or the maximum of three years which is set forth in 
this bill? It seems to me that psychologically there are 
many advantages in suggesting that it can go on for as long 
as three years. If necessary, it could be extended. 


@ (1440) 


It is very clearly pointed out in the bill that the program 
can be shortened. There is provision here for a group of 50 
members of the other place to initiate a debate. There is 
the possibility for them to introduce a resolution on the 
matter. There is the possibility for the government to make 
a proclamation, an order in council, which would shorten 
that period of time. 


Senator Flynn: If you can prolong it after three years, 
why can you not prolong it after eighteen months? What is 
the difference? 


Senator Perrault: It is simply a matter of judgment, 
senator. When you say it is an eighteen-month program, 
many people are simply going to say, “I think we can hang 
on for eighteen months, and then after that eighteen- 
month period is over we can certainly make demands on 
the employer for higher wages, or boost the price of 
products.” 


Senator Asselin: Will it not be the same after three 
years? 


Senator Perrault: Three years suggests that there is a 
greater resolution on the part of the government. These are 
matters of judgment. We may have honest differences on 
this point, but I believe that all parts of this chamber want 
the program to work regardless of certain of our 
reservations. 


Senator Grosart: It is probably the recognition of the 
time it took the government to create the mess. 


Senator Perrault: I know the honourable senator has a 
reputation for being a fair-minded man, and he would be 
the last person to accuse any government of having the 
power of either singlehandedly creating prosperity or sin- 
glehandedly creating recession or adversity. 


Senator Grosart: I am not too sure. 
Senator Flynn: Not suddenly—gradually. 
Senator Grosart: It took four years. 


Senator Perrault: I have further detailed information on 
the expiration date. The act expires December 31, 1978, or 
an earlier date fixed by proclamation. The question posed 
by some senators is: Does that mean there is no limit to the 
application of the bill? We have only to look at the three 
following subclauses which require a positive resolution of 
Parliament to continue the administration. 


Another point which has been raised, both here and in 
the country, is that the government might decide that 
controls are necessary for a long time. It would depend on 
the circumstances at the time. Of course, that is the only 
kind of answer which can be given, because the govern- 
ment is hoping that gradually the steam is going to be 
taken out of the inflationary spiral. As honourble senators 


are aware, the government is hoping to drive the rate of 
inflation down to something like 8 per cent in the next 
twelve months, and then gradually over the next three 
years get it down to very manageable proportions. 


Honourable senators, if I have not dealt with all the 
important questions which have been raised during the 
course of this debate, I apologize. I took down as many of 
those questions as possible, and these are the replies which 
I am able to give at this time. I urge your support for 
second reading of this bill. 


Senator Argue: I wonder if the government leader 
would permit a question before he resumes his seat? Would 
he care to make a statement as to the government’s atti- 
tude towards agriculture, generally, and whether he feels 
there is a drive now to have a cutback in certain support 
programs? I believe this would result in a reduction in 
farm income, and I do not think that is what is desired—at 
least, I hope it is not. 


Senator Perrault: I appreciate the opportunity to ven- 
ture a reply. This government has always been very con- 
cerned about the people who work in the important 
agricultural industry, and I believe the record bears that 
out. 


The whole thrust of this program is to increase produc- 
tivity. The program seeks to provide a bonus to those who 
make greater economic contribution to this country. That 
is why this program says that for equal work it would be 
wrong to compensate to inordinate levels those who seek 
increases in their wages and salaries. But if more work is 
accomplished in agriculture, in industry, and by profes- 
sionals, then there is ample justification for increases 
which are representative of that greater effort. So far as 
agriculture is concerned, it is not within this program of 
restraints—I almost said “controls.” 


Senator Grosart: Guidelines. 


Senator Perrault: Guidelines, yes. Agriculture is not 
within the guidelines. The program is designed to increase 
productivity in the non-agricultural sectors, and also to 
increase agricultural production greatly. I hardly think we 
would achieve the kind of objectives this program seeks if 
we were to cut back on other programs designed to 
increase the productivity of our important farm popula- 
tion. I am pleased, therefore, to give that kind of assurance. 


Senator Grosart: May I ask the Leader of the Govern- 
ment one question? I congratulate him on the effort he has 
made to answer the questions which were asked on this 
side, but there is one question which I do not believe he 
has answered. 


Yesterday I asked him if, in view of the wording of 
clause 38—I know that I cannot ask him to interpret the 
bill—it was the intention of the government to make the 
traditional prerogative writs ineffective against any act or 
decision of the administrator. I believe it is important for 
us to have an answer to that question. 


Senator Perrault: What was the clause? 


Senator Grosart: I was referring to page 29 of the bill as 
passed by the House of Commons, clause 38, which is 
headed: “Judicial Review of Decisions or Orders of 
Administrator and Appeal Tribunal.” It is the famous “for 
greater certainty” clause. 
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Senator Perrault: I have located the appropriate clause. 
What was your question? 


Senator Grosart: The question has to do with this clause 
headed: “Judicial Review of Decisions or Orders of 
Administrator and Appeal Tribunal.” The Appeal Tribunal 
is dealt with in the latter part of the clause. The first part 
of the clause reads: 


For greater certainty, a decision or order of the 
Administrator under this Act is not subject to review 
or to be restrained, prohibited, removed, set aside or 
otherwise dealt with except to the extent and in the 
manner provided by this Act— 


I said yesterday, the “manner provided” is minimal. I am 
now asking if it is the intention of the government that 
that clause shall remove the rights of citizens to proceed 
against such an action under the traditional prerogative 
writs. I mentioned some of them yesterday—mandamus, 
certiorari and so on. 


@® (1450) 


Senator Perrault: It is limited to the right of appeal 
given under the act, senator. 


Senator Flynn: The answer is yes. 


Senator Perrault: As I stated, we are really in the area 
of trading legal opinions on this point. 


Senator Grosart: May I say that I was very careful not 
to ask the Leader of the Government to interpret the bill. 
What I asked was whether it was the intention of the 
government to make these writs inoperative against the 
administrator. We are not trading legal opinions. I am 
asking what the intention of the government is. 


Senator Perrault: The only provision here is: 
—except to the extent and in the manner provided by 
this Act— 
And I have quoted clause 24 and clause 30 to indicate that 
there is ample protection against arbitrary actions by the 
administrator. 


Senator Grosart: That is not the question I asked. I want 
to know whether these writs apply, yes or no. 


Senator Goldenberg: May I point out to Senator Grosart 
that if it is the intention of the government to exclude the 
application of the prerogative writs, then that is in con- 
formity with a great deal of the legislation passed in recent 
years governing administrative tribunals. I think the 
Leader of the Opposition would agree with me on that. 


Senator Grosart: That, of course, is not the question I 
asked. 


Senator Perrault: I very much appreciate the learned 
opinion of Senator Goldenberg. I think it can be agreed 
that the bill does provide ample protection for the rights of 
individuals, and that there is ample protection against 
inordinate use of arbitrary power by any officer of this 
program. 


Senator Grosart: That is still not an answer to the 
question I asked. 


Senator Croll: The answer is yes. Does that make you 
feel any better? 


Senator Flynn: Senator Goldenberg, of course, knows 
that the Supreme Court frowns upon clauses which limit 
the use of these writs. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Perrault moved that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce. 


Motion agreed to. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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THE ESTIMATES 


REPORT OF STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON NATIONAL FINANCE 
ON SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (A) 


Tuesday, December 9, 1975. 


The Standing Senate Committee on National Finance to 
which the Supplementary Estimates (A) laid before Par- 
liament for the fiscal year ending March 31, 1976, were 
referred, has in obedience to the order of reference of 
Tuesday, November 13, 1975, examined the said Supple- 
mentary Estimates (A) and reports as follows: 


1. In obedience to the foregoing the committee made a 
general examination of the Supplementary Estimates (A) 
and heard evidence from the Honourable J. Chrétien, Pres- 
ident of Treasury Board and Mr. R. L. Richardson, Assist- 
ant Secretary, Program Branch, Treasury Board. 


2. These Supplementary Estimates total $1,750 million of 
which $98 million are non-budgetary items, that is to say, 
loans, investments and advances. The budgetary expenses 
total $1,652 million of which $524 million are statutory 
items and $1,127 million represent funds for which Parlia- 
ment is being asked to provide new authority. 


3. After the excessive jump in the Supplementary Esti- 
mates and total Estimates for 1974/75 as shown in the 
following table, your Committee was interested to hear the 
President of Treasury Board state that the total Supple- 
mentary Estimates for 1975/76 would probably be no more 
than $2,500 million which would bring the total expendi- 
tures for 1975/76 to approximately $32,000 million. This 
would mean the growth in expenditures this year would be 
no more than 15 per cent over last year which is within the 
goal of 16 per cent mentioned by the President of Treasury 
Board when he appeared before the committee last Spring 
in connection with the Main Estimates for 1975/76. 


YEARLY ESTIMATES TOTALS 


(millions of dollars) 


Main Supplementary 

Fiscal Year Estimates Estimates Total 
1969/70 12, 467.4 348.8 12,816.2 
1970/71 e733} 929.6 14, 681.9 
1971/72 15, 340.9 1,305.5 16, 646.4 
1972/73 16, 539.1 1,725.6 18, 264.7 
1973/74 19, 286.5 2,124.9 21,411.4 
1974/75 23, 297.4 4,935.8 28, 233.2 
1975/76 29,585.3 tole Oe 


*Supplementary Estimates (A) only 


4. Your committee was pleased to hear that its recom- 
mendation, made often over the years, that the increase in 
federal expenditures should not exceed, as a percentage, 
the increase in the Gross National Product, has now 
become long term government policy. In the words of the 
President of Treasury Board, “We would like as a general 
policy that the public sector should not take more out of 


the economy than is reflected in the growth of the Gross 
National Product.” 


5. The larger statutory items under budgetary expendi- 

tures in these Supplementary Estimates are as follows: 

(a) Finance—$200 million to meet the increased cost of 
public debt charges. 

(b) National Health and Welfare—$127.8 million for con- 
tributions to the provinces in connection with the 
health care program and $45 million for old age secu- 
rity payments in respect of a payment of a spouse’s 
allowance in accordance with the amended Old Age 
Security Act. 

(c) Transport—$85 million for payments to Railway and 
Transportation Companies. 

(d) National Defence—$44.9 million for pension contri- 
butions and other employee benefits. 


6. The larger items to be voted under budgetary expendi- 
tures are as follows: 
(a) Energy, Mines and Resources—$385 million for oil 
compensation payments due, partly, to the increase in 
the international price of oil in October. 


(b) Manpower and Immigration—$144 million for special 
employment measures, particularly in the area of job 
creation. 


(c) National Defence—$133 million, most of which is for 
increased operating expenses. 

(d) Treasury Board—$112.5 million of which $100 million 
is for government contingencies and $12.5 million for 
student summer employment in the summer of 1975 
including Opportunities for Youth Program. 

(e) Finance—$50.1 million of which $21 million is for a 
payment to Saskatchewan relating to the maintenance 
of the domestic oil price and $29.1 million for contribu- 
tions to provinces for disaster relief assistance. 


7. The Treasury Board has supplied your committee with 
a list explaining the $1 items in the Supplementary Esti- 
mates (A) which is attached as Appendix A to this Report. 


8. A $1 item of particular interest to your committee 
concerns a transfer of $24 million to provide for the 
increased operating costs of new and existing Crown- 
owned accommodation, the renegotiation of existing leases 
at higher rates and escalation payments in leased accom- 
modation; additional leased accommodation for govern- 
ment departments and agencies; the cost of tenant services 
for space occupied by the Department of Public Works and 
for tenant services completed but not paid for in 1974/75. 
The Treasury Board was asked to provide more details on 
this item such as the major specific items that have been 
delayed in order to transfer this amount, a break-down 
giving examples of premises involved and a comparison of 
either existing or previous rates with the increased rates. 
In providing this information Treasury Board officials 
were also asked to make a distinction between the increase 
due to the revision of rates and the increase due to the 
addition of newly leased property. 


9. Your committee examined the various items contained 
in these Supplementary Estimates and received answers to 
questions from the Treasury Board officials. In some cases 
the answers were not immediately available and the Trea- 
sury Board officials agreed to provide material as soon as 
possible. The questions for which answers were to be 
supplied are as follows: 

(a) A comprehensive statement regarding loans to the de 
Havilland Aircraft of Canada Limited, the govern- 
ment’s option with respect to Canadair Ltd., and the 
expenditures made and operating results with respect 
to the STOL services between Montreal and Ottawa. 

(b) Regarding the oil compensation payments East of the 
Ottawa Valley Line, what is the income being received 
to offset these expenditures? 

(c) Concerning the purchase of heavy water for lease or 
resale to Canadian and foreign users, what is being 
paid for the heavy water and at what price is it being 
sold? 

(d) Could the Committee be given a general idea of the 
rate of return that is being received on loans for 
working capital advances? 

(e) May a more detailed break-down of the $200 million 
required to service the public debt be provided? 

(f) What is the per capita cost per province for health 
care? 


Respectfully submitted. 


H. Sparrow 
Deputy Chairman 


(Appendix A to report) 


EXPLANATION OF ONE DOLLAR ITEMS IN 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (A), 1975-76 


SUMMARY 


The one dollar items included in these Estimates have been 
grouped in the attached schedules according to purpose. 


A. One Dollar items which authorize transfers from one 
vote to another—15 items. 


B. One Dollar items which amend the legislative provisions 
of previous appropriation acts—3 items. 


C. One Dollar items which authorize the payment of 
grants—6 items. 


D. One Dollar items which authorize financial guaran- 
tees—1 item. 


E. One Dollar items which authorize the extension of 


existing acts to cover circumstances not now covered—2 
items. 


F. One Dollar items which amend acts other than appro- 
priation acts—3 items. 
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SCHEDULE A 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS WHICH AUTHORIZE TRANSFERS FROM ONE VOTE 
TO ANOTHER—15 ITEMS. 


ENERGY, MINES AND RESOURCES—ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROL BOARD 


Vote 25a—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of 
$199,999. 


Explanation—To finance mission-oriented research con- 
tracts with non-university organizations in the field of 
safeguards techniques and other nuclear safety 
research. 


Source of Funds—Vote 30—($199,999)—Funds are avail- 
able because types of projects previously financed 
through contributions are to be carried out under 
contract. 


INDUSTRY, TRADE AND COMMERCE 
Vote 47a—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of 


$999,999. 


Explanation—Funds are required to meet the expenses 
of the Hall Commission of Inquiry on Prairie Grain 
Handling and Transportation. 

Source of Funds—Vote 50—($999,999 )—Contributions to 
the Brazilian Government will be less than originally 
forecast due to delays in establishing the sites of grain 
silos. 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Vote 1l5a—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of 
$2,999,999. 

Explanation—To provide for a shortage of $3.97 million 
for non-salary operating expenditures related to the 
provision of health care to Indians and northern 
residents. 

Source of Funds—Vote 20—($2,999,999)—Funds are 
available because a number of capital projects origi- 
nally scheduled for construction in 1975-76 have been 
deferred. 

Vote 40a—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of 
$207,999. 

Explanation—Increased funds are required for contribu- 
tions to support athletes and teams training for par- 
ticipation in the 1976 Olympics. 

Source of Funds—Vote 35—($207,999)—Funds are avail- 
able due to reductions in operating expenses. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


Vote la—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of $741,999. 


Explanation—To provide for announced price increases 
which were not included in 1975-76 Main Estimates 
and to authorize additional funds for improvements to 
the Management Information Systems. 

Vote 10a—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of 
$23,999,999. 


Explanation—To provide for the increased operating 
costs of new and existing Crown-owned accommoda- 
tion, the renegotiation of existing leases at higher 
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rates and escalation payments in leased accommoda- 
tion, additional leased accommodation for government 
departments and agencies; the cost of tenant services 
for space occupied by the Department of Public Works; 
and for tenant services completed but not paid for in 
1974-75. 

Vote 20a—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of 
$1,649,999. 

Explanation—To provide for wharf repairs at Baie 
Comeau, Gaspé, Ile-aux-Coudres and Mont Louis, P.Q. 


Vote 35a—To authorize transfers totalling $3,699,999. 


Explanation—The additional funds will be used to: 


(1) cover the cost of repairs ($1,700,000) to the Alaska 
Highway caused by a severe rainfall in June, 1975; 


(2) provide for the increased cost ($335,000) of mainte- 
nance and repair of bridges in the Ottawa area; 


(3) pay accounts ($500,000) carried over from 1974-75 
for maintenance of the Alaska Highway by the 
Yukon Territorial Government; and 


(4) meet other cost increases ($1,165,000) not provided 
for in the Main Estimates. 


Source of Funds— 


Votes Transferred To Votes Transferred From 


Vote 15 Vote 40 
Vote la $ 741,999 a 
Vote 10a 23,999,999 — 
Vote 20a 1,649,999 — 
Vote 35a 2,200,000 1,499,999 
$28,591,997 $1,499,999 


Vote 15—Funds are available because of unforeseen 
delays in the construction program. 

Vote 40—Funds are available due to delays in the recon- 
struction of the Alaska Highway and in the construc- 
tion of a new snow shed on the Trans-Canada 
Highway. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY—NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL OF 
CANADA 

Vote 5a—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of $899,999. 

Explanation—To purchase development and techno-com- 
mercial research from Canadian industry in line with 
the government’s make or buy policy. 

Source of Funds—Vote 15—($899,999)—The Industrial 
Research Assistance Program will commit less money 
than previously forecast in order to support the new 
program. 

Vote 10a—To authorize transfers totalling $4,199,999. 

Explanation—To provide for the construction of a 
remote manipulator system (Teleoperator Program) 
which consists of an arm and associated controls to 
handle objects outside the Space Shuttle vehicle. This 
is the Canadian contribution to the United States 
Space Shuttle program. 
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Source of Funds—Vote 15—($1,500,000)—The Industrial 
Research Assistance Program will commit less money 
than previously forecast in order to support this 
program. 

Vote 35—($2,699,999)—Funds have been made available 
through a reduction in expenditures. 


SECRETARY OF STATE 


Vote 15a—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of 
$479,999. 
Explanation—To provide for: 
(1) a research program on the Canadian publishing 
industry to assist in the formulation of a publishing 
policy ($135,000); 


(2) the cost of a study on the Canadian film industry 
($135,000); 


(3) the establishment of the Office of the Special 
Adviser on Film to study the respective responsibili- 
ties of the five federal cultural agencies involved in 
the film industry and to examine the relationships 
between the private anc. public sectors in the pro- 
duction of films ($140,000); and 


(4) the purchase of a sculpture to be presented to the 
City of Kingston in recognition of that city’s ter- 
centenary ($70,000). 


Source of Funds—Vote 20—($479,999)—Funds will be 
available since the proposed grant to the Massey Hall 
will not be fully utilized pending agreement with the 
Province of Ontario and Massey Hall. 


TRANSPORT—NATIONAL HARBOURS BOARD 
Vote 9la—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of 


Explanation—To provide for the expected 1975 operating 
deficit of the port of Halifax. 

Source of Funds—Vote 90—($449,999)—-Funds are avail- 
able because of delays in major maintenance opera- 
tions to the Jacques-Cartier bridge. 


VETERANS AFFAIRS 
Vote la—To authorize transfers totalling $399,999. 
Explanation—To cover costs of Commemorative 
Ceremonies held to mark the 30th aniversary of the 
liberation of Italy ($315,000) and for tenant services in 
the Headquarters Building ($85,000). 


Vote 5a—To authorize a transfer to this Vote $59,699 and 
the deletion of a debt of $8,734.92. 

Explanation—To provide for unforeseen operating costs 
of the War Veterans Allowance Board, and for writing 
off a debt of $8,734.92. 


Vote 15a—To authorize transfers totalling $241,999. 

Explanation—To provide for tenant services in district 
offices at St John’s, Quebec City, and London, Ontario; 
and for the restoration of the Vimy Memorial. 
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Source of Funds— 


Votes Transferred To Votes Transferred From 


Vote 35 Vote 50 

Vote la $ 84,999 $315,000 
Vote 5a — 59,699 
Vote 15a 105,999 136,000 
$190,998 $510,699 


Vote 35—Disability pensions will be less than originally 
forecast. 

Vote 50—Capital expenditure will be less than forecast 
because some projects have been delayed. 


SCHEDULE B 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS WHICH AMEND THE LEGISLATIVE PROVISIONS OF 
PREVIOUS APPROPRIATION ACTS—3 ITEMS. 


TRANSPORT 


Vote 10a—To authorize the entering into of an agree- 

“ment between the Minister of Transport and private 
shipping companies for construction and operation of 
an Arctic Class 2 icebreaking bulk cargo vessel. 

Explanation—It is proposed to provide financial support 
for the construction and operation of an experimental 
vessel which will be employed to gain technical and 
commercial experience relating to the employment of 
Arctic class commercial vessels in northern waters. 


URBAN AFFAIRS—CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING CORPORATION 


Vote 10a—To authorize the reimbursement to the Corpo- 
ration for contributions made and expenses incurred 
in respect of the new Private Lender Assisted Rental 
Program and for losses, costs and expenses incurred 
under the new Land Lease Program. 

Explanation—To reimburse C.M.H.C. for contributions 
made and expenses of $200,000 incurred under the 
Private Lender Assisted Rental Program, and for net 
losses, costs and expenses of $200,000 incurred in the 
operation of the Land Lease Program. These two new 
activities were established as a result of the recent 
amendment to the National Housing Act. Under this 
legislation it was not expected that contributions 
would be made until next year thus authority was not 
included for the early phase-in of the program. 


Vote 15a—To authorize the payment of additional Home 
Buyer grants and a transfer to this Vote of $10,499,999. 


Explanation—To supplement the Home Buyer grant pro- 
gram as a result of a greater than expected volume of 
applications for payments and the extension of quali- 
fying criteria to include those persons whose “offer to 
purchase” was accepted on or before October 31, 1975 
and who will occupy the new residence before Decem- 
ber 31, 1975. 

Source of Funds—Vote 10—($10,499,999)—Payments for 
grants, contributions, subsidies and the reimburse- 
ment of administrative costs for the low-income non- 
profit housing, residential rehabilitation and neigh- 
bourhood improvement activities have been lower 
than originally forecast. 


SCHEDULE C 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS WHICH AUTHORIZE THE PAYMENT OF GRANTS—6 
ITEMS. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS—-CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


AGENCY 

Vote 30a—To authorize grants totalling $8,224,000. 

Explanation—To provide increased grants to interna- 
tional organizations providing Multilateral Assistance 
and for International Emergency Relief to meet unan- 
ticipated requirements. 

Source of Funds—Vote 30—($8,223,999)—Funds are 
available from reduced requirements for International 
Assistance grants. 


NATIONAL HEALTH AND WELFARE 
Vote 50a—To authorize grants totalling $170,900. 


Explanation—To provide additional sustaining grants 
totalling $170,900 to nine welfare agencies. These 
grants will be used to offset price increases ($103,000) 
and for program expansions ($67,900). 


Source of Funds—Vote 50—($170,899)—Contributions 
will be reduced from $4,000,000 to $3,829,100, mainly in 
research projects, to finance the welfare grant 
increases. 


SECRETARY OF STATE 
Vote 20a—To authorize grants totalling $481,111. 


Explanation—It is proposed to provide a grant to the 
Community Music School of Greater Vancouver 
($111,111) and to increase the grant to the Fathers of 
Confederation Buildings Trust, Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
($370,000). 


Vote 25a—To authorize grants totalling $250,000 and a 
transfer to this Vote of $549,999. 


Explanation—Additional funds are required: 


(1) to provide a grant of $180,000 to the Canada Stud- 
ies Foundation. (This grant will be used to develop 
curriculum materials for the teaching of Canadian 
Studies in both elementary and secondary schools, 
and it will be matched by the Council of Provincial 
Education Ministers. ); 


(2) to provide a grant of $70,000 to the Social Science 
Research Council to assist with the cost of a national 
conference to be held in November, 1975 to promote 
the use of social science research; and 


(3) to reimburse Statistics Canada $300,000 for the cost 
of a questionnaire survey on the socio-economic and 
financial background of post-secondary students. 


Vote 40a—To authorize grants totalling $255,000 and a 
transfer to this Vote of $254,999. 


Explanation—It was originally proposed to finance cer- 
tain projects for cultural events in the International 
Women’s Year program by contract. It is now proposed 
to finance these events through grants. 
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Source of Funds— 


Votes Transferred To Votes Transferred From 


Vote 20 Vote 35 
Vote 20a $ 481,110 — 
Vote 25a $ 549,999 — 
Vote 40a a $254,999 
$1,031,109 $254,999 


Vote 20—Funds will be available since the proposed 
grant to the Massey Hall will not be fully utilized 
pending agreement with the Province of Ontario and 
Massey Hall. 

Vote 35—Funds originally provided for contracts are 
now being transferred to the grants and contributions 
vote. 


VETERANS AFFAIRS 


Vote 20a—To authorize grants totalling $131,500 and a 
transfer to this Vote of $131,499. 


Explanation—To increase payments to the Last Post 
Fund to cover the increased costs of burials and to 
provide for special housing assistance to qualified 
veterans. 


Source of Funds—Vote 50—($131,499)—Capital expendi- 
tures will be less than forecast because some projects 
have been delayed. 


SCHEDULE D 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS WHICH AUTHORIZE FINANCIAL GUARANTEES— 
1 ITEM 


FINANCE 


Vote L13a—To authorize the financial provisions of an 
international agreement. 

Explanation—To authorize Canadian participation in an 
arrangement by the 24 members of the Organization 
for Economic Co-operation and Development to pro- 
vide financial assistance, through guarantees of 
market borrowings or through direct loans to par- 
ticipating governments, when member countries 
encounter major balance of payments problems. The 
agreement was signed in Paris on April 9, 1975 and 
stipulates the conditions under which the Fund may 
be utilized. It will take effect when approved by a 90 
per cent weighted majority of the signatories. 


SCHEDULE E 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS WHICH AUTHORIZE THE EXTENSION OF EXISTING 
ACTS TO COVER CIRCUMSTANCES NOT NOW COVERED—2 ITEMS. 


SOLICITOR GENERAL 
Vote 5a—To increase pensions to the families of two 
deceased Penitentiary employees, to authorize grants 
totalling $97,000 and to authorize a transfer to this 
Vote of $3,194,999. 


Explanation—Authority is requested to provide: 

(1) Pensions to families of Louis Georges Nadeau and 
Joseph Albert Paul Gosselin, deceased employees of 
the Canadian Penitentiary Service, at rates as set 
out in the RCMP Superannuation Act rather than in 
the Government Employees Compensation Act 
($12,000); 

(2) increased grants to After-care Agencies who pro- 
vide community and liaison services to inmates in 
federal institutions ($85,000); and 

(3) increased operating costs mainly for overtime pay- 
ments to prison staff ($1,800,000); and, price 
increases in utilities, security contracts with private 
firms and outside hospital services ($1,065,000). 

Source of Funds—Vote 10—($3,194,999)—Funds 
available due to delays 
penitentiaries. 


are 
in construction of new 


TRANSPORT—CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Vote L76a—To secure Parliamentary authority as 
required under Section 32 of the Canadian National 
Railways Act for the Railway to arrange financing for 
the acquisition of equipment and to permit the Rail- 
way to issue securities on such terms and conditions 
and bearing such rates of interest as may be approved 
by the Governor-in-Council. 


Explanation—The proposed vote will provide authority 

for the Railway to utilize the financing medium 
authorized under Section 32 of the Canadian National 
Railways Act, which states “Where Parliament has 
provided for expenditure on equipment to the extent 
of 25% of the cost of such equipment, the National 
Company may make or arrange for one or more equip- 
ment issues for the remaining 75% of such costs.” 
In addition, it will enable the Company to sell securi- 
ties at market rates of interest, instead of the 6% 
ceiling referred to in Section 72(5) of the Railway Act, 
in order to finance capital expenditures. 


SCHEDULE F 


ONE DOLLAR ITEMS WHICH AMEND ACTS OTHER THAN 
APPROPRIATION ACTS—3 ITEMS. 


AGRICULTURE 


Vote 50a—To amend the Canadian Dairy Commission 
Act so as to provide for an increase from $100 million 
to $300 million in loans from the Minister of Finance 
which may be outstanding at any time under Section 
16, sub-section (2) of the Act. 

Explanation—The present act which was passed in 1967, 

authorized a $100 million limit on loans for the pur- 
chase, package, storage and disposal, etc., of any dairy 
product. 
This limit is no longer adequate because the value per 
Ib. of butter and skim milk powder has increased 
considerably since 1967 and because the depressed 
world market for skim milk powder has led to higher 
inventories. It is expected that current year invento- 
ries will peak at about $210 million and that similar or 
possibly greater requirements will exist in 1976-77. 
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REGIONAL ECONOMIC EXPANSION—CAPE BRETON DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 


Vote L40a—To amend Section 19(2) of the Cape Breton 
Development Corporation Act. 


Explanation—To increase by $15 million the statutory 
ceiling on working capital advances that may be out- 
standing at any time. The present Act, which was 
passed in 1967, authorizes advances of up to $10 mil- 
lion. The proposed revision to the ceiling is necessary 
to finance the increased unit value and volumes of coal 
and material inventories held by the Corporation. 


SECRETARY OF STATE—CANADIAN FILM DEVELOPMENT CORPORA- 


Vote 62a—To authorize an increase of $5 million in the 


statutory ceiling of the Canadian Film Development 
Corporation Act. 


Explanation—The Canadian Film Development Corpora- 


tion is financed by statutory funds which are obtained 
from the Consolidated Revenue Fund according to its 
needs. An amount of $10 million was originally author- 
ized under Section 18(1) of the Corporation Act. This 
was increased to $20 million by Appropriation Act No. 
4, 1971. The current request will raise the level to $25 
million. 

These funds will be used for loans to film makers and 
investments in Canadian feature films in order to 
foster and promote the development of a feature film 
industry in Canada. 
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Wednesday, December 10, 1975 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 4, 1975 
FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-79, for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of 
money for the public service for the financial year ending 
the 3lst.March, 1976. 


Bill read first time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senator, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 44(1)(f) I move that this 
bill be placed on the Orders of the Day for second reading 
later this day. 

Senator Flynn: There is no objection to giving unani- 
mous consent but I hope copies of the bill will be distribut- 
ed before we proceed. I am interested in seeing whether or 
not it has been amended in the other place since it was 
given first reading. 


Senator Langlois: Yes, it has been amended. 


Senator Flynn: It has been amended in what respect? Do 
we have the bill? 


Senator Langlois: Yes, we have the bill. Clause 5 was 
struck out. 

Senator Flynn: What was clause 5 concerned with? 

Senator Langlois: Borrowing authority. 

Senator Flynn: Was it left out because it was considered 
illegal? 

Senator Langlois: It was not left out; it was struck out. 
This is simply a statement of fact. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 

Copies of the Air Canada Inquiry Report, dated Octo- 
ber 1975 (The Honourable Willard Z. Estey, 
Commissioner). 

Report of the Minister of Transport on the administra- 
tion of the Motor Vehicle Safety Act for the fiscal year 


ended March 31, 1975, pursuant to section 20 of the said 
Act, Chapter 26 (1st Supplement) R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Superintendent of Insurance for Canada, 
Volume II, Annual Statements of Property and Casualty 
Insurance Companies, for the year ended December 31, 
1974, pursuant to section 8 of the Department of Insur- 
ance Act, Chapter I-17, R.S.C., 1970. 


Report of the Auditor General to the House of Com- 
mons for the fiscal year ended March 31, 1975, pursuant 
to section 61(2) of the Financial Administration Act, 
Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970, together with a Supplement to 
the said Report. 

Copies of a Draft Memorandum of Agreement between 
the Government of Canada and the provinces under Bill 
C-73, Anti-inflation Act, together with a copy of Back- 
ground Notes thereon. 


COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


REPORT OF BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE COMMITTEE 
PRESENTED AND PRINTED AS AN APPENDIX 


Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, I desire to 
present a report of the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce on Bill C-2, to amend the 
Combines Investigation Act and the Bank Act and to 
repeal an Act to amend an Act to amend the Combines 
Investigation Act and the Criminal Code. 

Honourable senators, I would ask that the report be 
printed as an appendix to the Debates of the Senate and to 
the Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate of this day to 
form part of the permanent records of this house. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 
senators? ; 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

(For text of report see appendix, pp. 1589-1595.) 
@ (1410) 

Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, with leave I 


should like to give a short explanation of the observations 
contained in this report. 


The Hon. the 
senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Hayden: The history of this legislation goes 
back to October 16, 1974, when the Senate, by resolution, 
authorized the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce to “examine and report upon any bill 
relating to competition in Canada or to the Combines 
Investigation Act, in advance of the said bill coming before 
the Senate, or any matter relating thereto.” 


Your committee proceeded to conduct a full-scale study 
and received many briefs and heard many witnesses, 
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including the minister on three occasions, and departmen- 
tal officers. 


We tabled two reports in the Senate during our study of 
this matter. Without referring in any detail to those 
reports I can say that the first one presented on March 19, 
1975, was a comprehensive study of the legislation and 
included suggestions for some 22 amendments. At that 
stage the bill had not as yet been referred to the committee 
in the other place, but when this referral took place many 
of the amendments we made were presented, adopted, and 
made part of the bill at the time the report of the Commons 
committee came out. 


I can give you the box score with regard to amendments, 
if you wish to call it that, although we were not trying to 
gain points; all we were trying to do was to clarify the 
legislation. I think we proposed about 22 changes, some of 
them technical, some very substantial. I think 13 of these 
were accepted, in whole or in part. The report presented 
today develops the subject matter of our recommendations 
and indicates what happened to those that were accepted 
and those that were rejected. 


The second interim report of the committee, presented in 
the Senate on June 26, 1975, involved only one subject. 
This arose from the fact that Bill C-2 extended the applica- 
tion of the Combines Investigation Act to “services.” This 
innovation had many ramifications. The committee heard 
witnesses in connection with air travel, including repre- 
sentatives of the International Air Transport Association, 
since it seemed to them that the complications which 
appeared to them to exist, if they continued to fix tariffs 
and tolls, might make them subject to the “services” provi- 
sions of the Combines Investigation Act. 


At that time your committee proposed an amendment, 
the purpose of which was to provide an exemption. We had 
conferences with the minister and his officials, but the 
minister felt that he would prefer not to provide an exemp- 
tion. In the course of further development of the evidence, 
however, the minister gave certain undertakings, which 
are referred to in the report. He has undertaken that the 
government will not proclaim the bill in relation to ser- 
vices for purposes of section 32 of the act for a period of six 
months after proclamation of the other provisions of the 
bill. The minister agreed that this phase of the matter, air 
transport, affected both his department and the Depart- 
ment of Transport, and that the legislation arising out of 
and affecting the air transport industry should be the 
subject matter of review by these two departments and 
possibly some determination as to where the control and 
direction should come from. In other words, whether it 
should come from the Department of Transport by way of 
enlarging their present legislation, if it does not go far 
enough, or whether by way of a decision to prosecute or 
not to prosecute and leaving it in the hands of the com- 
bines investigation administration. 


The minister, in meeting with the committee, agreed that 
these conferences which have started could not, by virtue 
of their subject matter, be terminated quickly. He agreed, 
therefore, that this second proclamation, which would 
make the prosecution sections of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act applicable to services, would not be made earlier 
than six months from this date so as to afford the opportu- 


[Senator Hayden.] 


nity for the development of some understanding in this 
area. 


The other undertakings had to do with a variety of 
subjects, and the minister stated in committee that in the 
next session of Parliament he proposed to introduce Phase 
II of the combines legislation, dealing with mergers, 
monopolies, specialization agreements and things of that 
kind. He said that many of the subject matters we had 
raised in the services part of Bill C-2 would be in Phase II, 
and therefore we could deal with them at that time. So, 
honourable senators, we were not being shut out in recom- 
mending that this bill be reported without amendment, 
because the areas and the subject matters will still be open 
when we get to Phase II. 


I recall in one particular instance that a number of 
amendments were made in the House of Commons dealing 
with increases in penalty provisions. For some reason, I 
suppose due to pressure, the language of three of those 
amendments varied. It became a question of determining 
whether this variety in terms to describe fines and sen- 
tences conflicted with a general statement in the Criminal 
Code indicating that a trial judge is not obliged to impose a 
fixed penalty unless it is said to be a fixed penalty. A judge 
may impose a fine of $1 million or, in default of payment, 
15 years’ imprisonment. In other words, under the Crimi- 
nal Code the judge has discretion. We were concerned with 
the variety of language used. The judge in the first 
instance might feel there was an intention on the part of 
Parliament to superimpose these penalties and sentences, 
and therefore destroy the effectiveness of this discretion- 
ary provision in the Criminal Code. 

@ (1420) 


The minister gave an undertaking that when we reach 
Phase II this whole matter of the language to describe 
these fines and imprisonment terms will be reviewed with 
the object of making it uniform. In the circumstances, we 
felt that those who appeared before us and raised certain 
points which appeared to have some considerable merit 
would not be shut out from making further presentations 
on the same subject matter, because the same points would 
arise in connection with Phase II. It would be an impos- 
sible situation if we had a subject matter in Phase I dealt 
with differently from the subject matter in Phase II. 
Therefore, we felt that the public interest, for which we 
were supposed to have regard, would be well protected if 
the bill at this time were approved without amendment. 
Any points which are not disposed of, and which appear to 
be meritorious, may still be developed in Phase II. 


In a very summary manner, this indicates the scope of 
the report. It appears to be lengthy, but that became neces- 
sary because of the several reports we made following one 
consideration of the subject matter, plus our conferences 
with the minister respecting his undertakings, which were 
in the nature of commitments, as to dealing with some of 
these particular points. We felt we had no need to feel 
uncertain, or have any lack of assurance, that what the 
minister said would be implemented, because we found 
him through all his appearances to be very sincere and 
open-minded in his consideration of problems. 


Honourable senators, I am sorry that this has taken me a 


little time to explain. However, I have tried to indicate in a 
general manner the contents of the report. 
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The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Flynn: At the next sitting. 


Senator Cook moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


ANTI-INFLATION BILL 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Hayden, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce, to which 
was referred Bill C-73, to provide for the restraint of profit 
margins, prices, dividends and compensation in Canada, 
presented the following report: 


Wednesday, December 10, 1975. 


The Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade 
and Commerce to which was referred Bill C-73, intituled: 
“An Act to provide for the restraint of profit margins, 
prices, dividends and compensation in Canada”, has, in 
obedience to the order of reference of Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 9, 1975, examined the said Bill and now reports the 
same without amendment, but with the following 
observations: 


These observations are included in this Report on the 
express direction of the Committee and relate to sub- 
clause 6 of clause 46 of the Bill, which was added in the 
course of the third reading of the Bill in the House of 
Commons. 


Clause 46 (6) reads as follows: 


“(6) Where, at any time after March 31, 1977 and 
before July 1, 1977, a motion for the consideration of 
the House of Commons, signed by not less than 50 
members of the House, is filed with the Speaker to the 
effect that this Act shall expire on a date before 
December 31, 1978 that is specified in the motion, the 
House of Commons shall, within the first fifteen days 
next after the motion is filed that the House is sitting, 
in accordance with the Rules of the House, take up and 
consider the motion, and if the motion, with or without 
amendments, is approved by the House, this Act 
expires on the date that is specified in the motion.” 


These observations are made for the purpose of 
expressing the resentment of the Committee to the 
provision in the said subclause 6 by virtue of which, 
where a motion is signed by not less than 50 members of 
the House of Commons and is then filed with the Speak- 
er of that House providing for the expiration of the Act, 
on a date before December 31, 1978, and is voted on and 
approved by the House of Commons, then such approval 
by the House of Commons shall terminate the life of the 
Act. 

This presents an anomalous situation. Bill C-73 can 
only become jaw as, if and when approved not only by 
the House of Commons but by the Senate of Canada and 
thereafter receives Royal Assent. To propose, therefore, 
in such a Bill as C-73 the termination of the Act by 
unilateral action of the House of Commons is arbitrary 
and presumptuous. As a result, this Bill and this particu- 
lar subclause 6 of clause 46 thereof was the subject- 


matter of a proposed amendment put forward in your 
Committee, adding the requirement of approval of any 
such proposed termination of the Act by the Senate of 
Canada. Such proposed amendment was not carried 
because of a tie vote. Those voting against the proposed 
amendment were as strongly opposed to the form of the 
provision in the said subclause, requiring only the 
approval of a majority of the House of Commons for the 
subsequent expiration of the Act, as those who favored 
the said proposed amendment. 


The need for bringing into law the provisions of this 
Bill as quickly as possible in the best interests of the 
economy of Canada was the impelling motive of those 
who voted against the proposed amendment. The Com- 
mittee regards the conditions providing for the termina- 
tion of the life of this Bill as a display of unjustified 
arrogance. Such a provision has appeared in several 
other Bills which at an earlier time have come before the 
Senate, but the Committee warns that any repetition of 
such a provision in any future legislation will lead to an 
amendment of the Bill whatever may otherwise be the 
degree of urgency and the beneficial purposes of the Bill. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Salter A. Hayden, 
Chairman. 


MOTION FOR THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(b), I move that 
the bill be read the third time now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is leave 
granted? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Perrault, P.C., seconded by the Honourable Sena- 
tor Langlois, that this bill be now read the third time. Is it 
your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 


Senator Flynn: No. 


MOTION IN AMENDMENT NEGATIVED 


Senator Molson: Honourable senators, I find myself in 
rather a quandary in this respect. I do not like controls, 
particularly partial controls, because I believe it is difficult 
to make them work effectively. However, I believe action 
has been too long delayed and at this belated hour there is 
no alternative method of attack on inflation open to the 
government. Therefore, I not only support Bill C-73 but I 
would like to see it implemented as rapidly as possible. 


@ (1430) 
I say “rapidly” because, as always, uncertainty has a 


crippling effect on the conduct of affairs. At the present 
time, the efforts of the government to control inflation 
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lack credibility for two main reasons. First, there is abso- 
lutely no demonstration of a willingness on the part of the 
government to reduce current government expenditures, 
and the mention of future budgetary cuts carries little 
weight. Secondly, so far it has not been possible to demon- 
strate to individual wage and salary earners that a realistic 
control of prices will be achieved. However, during com- 
mittee consideration of this bill yesterday, the Minister of 
Finance assured us that evidence of the government’s seri- 
ous intent in this regard will be seen within the next 
couple of weeks. 


I accept the minister’s statement. My dilemma stems 
from the fact that this bill contains in it the clause to 
which the Chairman of the Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Committee referred in his report, that being clause 46. 
Clause 46(6) is, I believe, at the very least, unacceptable to 
this chamber, and, at the worst, unconstitutional. I cannot 
speak with any authority on the constitutional aspect, but 
we do have highly qualified constitutional experts who 
can. 


I would like to draw the attention of the Senate to 
section 17 of the British North America Act. Section 17 
deals with the definition of Parliament, and reads as 
follows: 


There shall be One Parliament for Canada, consist- 
ing of the Queen, an Upper House styled the Senate, 
and the House of Commons. 


It is certainly not necessary for me to say that bills only 
become law and reach the statute books after action by all 
three components of Parliament—that is, passage by the 
House of Commons and the Senate, and assent by the 
Crown. This even applies to money bills. Bill C-73 is no 
exception. It will become law only after passage by this 
chamber and royal assent. 


Is it reasonable, honourable senators, that a statute 
should require these processes of the whole Parliament, 
but that that statute could cease to be in effect and have no 
further application on a motion passed only by one-third of 
Parliament? We have to ask ourselves if this constitutes a 
covert effort to abolish or downgrade the Senate where no 
open attack has succeeded. Is it an effort to abolish the 
Senate chip by chip, block by block, instead of by open 
frontal attack? 


If the Senate is no longer necessary, and if a bill to 
abolish the Senate were put forward, I would probably 
vote for it. There would be one or two conditions. First of 
all, it would have to come to us as an amendment to the 
law passed by the House of Commons. Secondly—and this 
is even more important to me—I would have to know that 
a substantial majority of the people of Canada felt that the 
Senate was no longer necessary and should be abolished. 
Those two conditions being met, I would vote for such a 
bill. 


However, that does not make it possible for me to accept 
the present bill. This is not a case of feeling that the 
dignity of the Senate has been affronted or, to quote this 
morning’s newspaper, the Senate’s being “susceptible to 
fits of end-of-the-year nasties” and declining to be rushed. 
The problem here is that the roles of Parliament are being 
altered and the responsibility of the Senate reduced by 
only a simple motion in the other place. 


{Senator Molson. } 


Under these circumstances, I am going to propose an 
amendment to Bill C-73. I realize that this amendment will 
not carry because, although honourable senators may 
favour it—and I believe the majority would—they will not 
delay passage of this important measure. What it should 
do, however, is to give notice that I, and perhaps other 
senators, will not support future legislation which contains 
any such back door efforts to change the Constitution. 


Honourable senators, I now move that Bill C-73, 
intituled, “An Act to provide for the restraint of profit 
margins, prices, dividends and compensation in Canada,” 
be not now read the third time but that it be amended as 
follows: 


Page 34: Strike out lines 11 and 12 and substitute 
therefor the following: 


“House, a message shall be sent to the Senate inform- 
ing the Senate that the motion has been so approved 
and requesting that the motion be concurred in by the 
Senate. 


(6.1) If a motion approved by the House of Commons 
pursuant to subsection (6) is concurred in by the 
Senate, this Act expires on the date that is specified in 
the motion.” 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is there a 
seconder for Senator Molson’s motion? 


Senator Macdonald: I second the motion. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Molson, seconded by the Honourable Senator Mac- 
donald, that Bill C-73, intituled “An Act to provide for the 
restraint of profit margins, prices, dividends and compen- 
sation in Canada, be not now read the third time, but that 
it be amended as follows— 


Some Hon. Senators: Dispense. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt this motion in amendment? 


[Translation] 


Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, before the 
amendment now before us is put to a vote, I should like to 
say a word about it. 


As Senator Molson pointed out, a similar amendment, 
proposed yesterday in committee, was rejected. This after- 
noon, the chairman of the committee explained to us why 
the amendment was voted down. 


Yesterday, there were many reasons why some senators, 
who in principle were in favour of the amendment moved 
by Senator Molson in committee, voted against it. Obvious- 
ly, the main one was the general wish that the bill be 
passed as soon as possible because of its urgency and not 
sent back to the House of Commons. But I feel that we 
should congratulate Senator Molson for having brought up 
such an important question this afternoon through his 
amendment. I say “important” because the very existence 
of our institution is at stake. 


@ (1440) 


For some years, the other place has seemed to want to 
erode—if I may say so—the role and the responsibilities of 
the Senate, by simple motions or otherwise. Today we have 
another obvious demonstration of this. 
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If it were only for the argument invoked by Senator 
Molson, I am convinced that the amendment alone would 
be sufficient reason for me to vote against the bill on third 
reading. As Senator Molson said, clause 17 of the Constitu- 
tion defines Parliament. Parliament is the Senate, the 
House of Commons and the Governor General—three 
levels. Moreover, we see that clause 46 of this legislation 
will enable the House of Commons to repeal this act 
following a motion signed by at least 50 honourable mem- 
bers and submitted to the Speaker for examination by the 
House of Commons, and if the motion is passed after a 
three-day debate, this legislation will be repealed without 
the consent of the Senate. So I think that right now the 
legislation before us is unconstitutional because it does not 
comply with the provisions of clause 17 of the British 
North America Act. Besides, if the bill is unconstitutional, 
I wonder by what right honourable senators will vote 
against that amendment. They should vote for the amend- 
ment of Senator Molson. I would be very much in favour of 
submitting to the attention of the courts that particular 
aspect of clause 46, which has the effect of totally ousting 
the Senate when it comes to the passing of such an impor- 
tant bill. 

It may be argued that precedents were established in the 
past on the occasion of finance bills, but we are discussing 
no such bill today. The bill before us will affect the 
Canadian people as a whole. I say again that this bill, 
because of a very important omission in clause 46, is 
already unconstitutional. If the amendment to refer that 
bill to the House of Commons was not accepted yesterday 
at committee stage, it may have been for a very good 
reason. That, however, does not prevent the Official 
Opposition as well as the “third force” in our house— 
Senator Molson—from putting forward such an amend- 
ment and drawing the attention of the Senate to what 
might happen in the future, even if we accept beforehand 
to pass all the bills of the House of Commons without 
question and without studying them thoroughly as we did 
with this bill. It is obvious that the Senate is meeting its 
responsibilities concerning Bill C-73 now before us. I 
believe that this bill is one of those that have been studied 
closely by the committee and this assembly. 


Honourable senators, even if you reject the amendment 
of Senator Molson, I repeat that this bill is unconstitution- 
al and could be considered as such by the courts even if 
clause 46 allowed the House of Commons to annul the act 
simply on the wish, the consent or the approval of the 
House. I repeat that this would be an unconstitutional 
decision because, as Senator Molson said earlier, for a law 
to be enacted, it must be accepted by the House of Com- 
mons and the Senate and sanctioned by the Governor 
General. 

This is why I shall support this amendment and vote for 
the amendment, and if it is rejected, as I know it will be, 
well, I shall vote against the bill because I believe that it is 
unconstitutional in its present form. 

[English] 

Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, if I may for a 
moment, I would like to support Senator Molson’s amend- 
ment, which is mentioned in the report of the Standing 
Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce. The 
chairman referred to examples of similar wording being 
used in previous legislation. I would point out that the first 


example is in the act amending the Income Tax Act, Stat- 
utes of Canada, 1973-74. There the House of Commons was 
given authority to remove certain tax exemptions. In 
effect, they were imposing a tax. I believe for that reason 
the Senate avoided the issue on it. 


The second example is in the act amending the Veterans’ 
Land Act, 1974. This amendment in no way changed the 
Veterans’ Land Act. The Veterans’ Land Act was sched- 
uled to expire the end of March 1975, and the House of 
Commons was given authority to request the minister to 
review the legislation. I would point out that in that case, 
had the minister renewed the legislation, it would have 
required the consent of the Senate. 


In the Olympic (1976) Act, Statutes of Canada 1973-74, 
the authority granted allowed the House of Commons to 
refer reports tabled in that house to one of their standing 
committees, and did not in any way alter the bill. 


Honourable senators, throughout the debate on Bill C-73 
and the guidelines, the Senate has indicated it has taken a 
keen interest in anti-inflation measures. I wonder who 
supplied the advice to the minister on this occasion. Surely 
the Leader of the Government in the Senate conveyed to 
his colleagues in the Cabinet that the Senate was keenly 
interested in these measures, and I would hope that there 
was some Cabinet discussion on the amendment before it 
was moved by the Minister of Finance. I am rather curious 
to know why the Cabinet and the Minister of Finance 
would allow the insertion of this clause without recogniz- 
ing it is an affront to the Senate. 


It may be that in this case the Leader of the Government 
in the Senate—perhaps I am anticipating his reply—will 
state that he desires the legislation be passed in order that 
the anti-inflation measures can become effective immedi- 
ately, but I would point out that the acceptance of the 
amendment need not result in a long delay. The House of 
Commons is presently in the process of extending its 
sitting hours, and an adjournment is indicated for Decem- 
ber 19, which is not very far away. I suggest, the House of 
Commons having made the mistake, that the onus is on 
that house, rather than on the Senate, to correct it and to 
get the legislation passed quickly. 


Senator Carter: Honourable senators, I wish to make a 
brief comment in support of Senator Molson’s amendment. 


Senator Molson pointed out that the Parliament of 
Canada is composed of three elements—the Crown, the 
Senate and the House of Commons. In clause 46 of this bill 
the House of Commons has taken unto itself not only the 
authority of the Senate but of the Crown. It has usurped 
the authority of the Senate, and the duties of the Senate, 
and also that of the Crown. That is something, honourable 
senators, I just cannot agree to. 


I will support Senator Molson’s amendment. 


@ (1450) 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I must say that I 
share the view that this is an unfortunate anomaly in this 
bill, and I assure the house that I have discussed it with 
some of my colleagues in the government. Admittedly, it is 
an anomaly because a preceding clause of the bill very 
much includes the Senate, as was pointed out by the 
Leader of the Opposition in his excellent speech the other 
day. 
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No one can take satisfaction in what is essentially a 
drafting error, a drafting mistake. May I say, in suggesting 
that this interesting and useful amendment be defeated at 
this time, that I shall certainly give an undertaking that a 
strenuous effort will be put forward to make the appropri- 
ate correction in this proposed legislation. 


Yesterday when the Minister of Finance appeared before 
the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce he said, “I must confess that this is a blind 
spot.” There was a minister of the Crown making a public 
confession. He said: 


I cannot recall precisely, but I think that probably 
arose out of the debate which occurred in the house 
itself. It was really something that was referred to in 
second reading and then this occurred within the com- 
mittee. There was a loud discussion at that time about 
bringing it back into the house itself, and this was 
intended to respond to that particular point of view. 


Whatever interpretation we draw from the remarks of the 
minister before the committee, obviously this is a source of 
some embarrassment to him, and it does represent a weak- 
ness in the drafting. 


However, I think that we should endeavour to keep in 
perspective the urgency involved here. What we are dis- 
cussing now is a proposed amendment to clause 46(6) on 
page 33. Clause 46(6) reads as follows: 


Where, at any time after March 31, 1977 and before 
July 1, 1977, a motion for the consideration of the 
House of Commons, signed by not less than 50 mem- 
bers of the House, is filed with the Speaker to the 
effect— 


and so on. We are not talking about a crucial deadline 
which will occur in the first week of January of 1976; we 
are not even talking about a crucial deadline which will 
occur in the fall of 1976. We are talking about a circum- 
stance which may arise between March 31, 1977, and July 1, 
1977. 


I suggest to honourable senators that there is ample 
time—ample time—before 1977 to meet the problem which 
has been delineated so well by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion, by Senator Molson, and by other honourable senators. 
It seems to me, and perhaps it represents a consensus, that 
the positive values represented in this bill are such that it 
deserves support, even in its imperfect form today. It 
deserves the support of the Senate now, without involving 
it in the further process, regardless of its undoubted 
merits, of sending it back to the other place with this 
amendment, knowing the possibility of the prolongation of 
debate which that would entail and the hazard in which 
the program could well be placed. 


Already, honourable senators, we are faced with some 
rather important deadlines. Surely the uncertainty which 
is involved in this entire process cannot be helpful to 
Canadian companies, Canadian workers, or the profession- 
al people of Canada. The prospect of a prolonged debate in 
the other place, lasting over the Christmas period and 
perhaps extending into January, cannot accelerate the pro- 
cess of developing, for example, the program of regulations 
which is now well under way. 


{Senator Perrault.] 


A Canadian Press article in the Ottawa Citizen of yester- 
day, purportedly quoting the Honourable Mr. Pepin, states: 


The legislation now is before the Senate and, once 
given approval there, will only require royal assent. 


This could come by the end of the week, permitting 
the cabinet to issue regulations that will determine the 
details of how the selective wage and price controls are 
to be applied by the board. 


Mr. Pepin said the board’s mandate extends to all 
sectors of the economy, including government 
spending. 


“Tf we feel the government is not doing its utmost to 
control its own spending, we will not hesitate to com- 
ment. That’s our mandate,” he said. 


The importance of the challenge of inflation across the 
country is such, however, that, although the government is 
saying the point has been well made, without any question 
at all, and that this is not the kind of precedent we can 
tolerate or condone in this chamber, we must not delay 
passage of this important measure. The enthusiastic recep- 
tion given the excellent report of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce is indicative 
of the spirit felt in all parts of this chamber on this point. 


I know some honourable senators have questioned 
whether this represents a diminution of the powers of the 
Senate. Is it the wedge which suggests that there are 
those—God forbid!—who would like to see the abolition of 
the Senate? I suggest that during this session the Senate 
has demonstrated once again its undoubted worth, not only 
to the parliamentary system but to the people of Canada. I 
do not have to remind honourable senators, nor do I have 
to remind the people of Canada through their representa- 
tives in this chamber, that so far this session the Senate 
has initiated over 30 bills, and 48 amendments of undoubt- 
ed worth and value which have enhanced and improved 
the legislation of Parliament. Indeed, we need make no 
apology for our performance or question our value to the 
parliamentary system or to the people of Canada. 


That is the message which we should take every oppor- 
tunity of conveying to our friends in the other place and to 
the people of this country. The confidence which this 
government has demonstrated in the Senate during this 
session by virtue of the fact that almost a record number of 
government measures have been initiated here is, I think, 
sufficient reassurance to those concerned about a possible 
move toward abolition. That is the best assurance that 
there is no substance to those fears. 


I find it impossible to argue against the spirit of the 
amendment proposed by our distinguished colleague, Sena- 
tor Molson, but in view of the urgency which exists in this 
country today of facing one of the most serious economic 
challenges we have had since Confederation, I can only 
urge that initiatives, urgent representations, go forward in 
other directions, and that the appropriate amendments be 
brought before Parliament so that this anomaly, that has 
been described so well by the Leader of the Opposition, can 
be corrected. 
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I am not taking a stance here of denouncing an amend- 
ment of undoubted worth. I am simply suggesting that we 
have a case of a greater good demanding that we take 
appropriate action on this measure this afternoon. I give 
my assurance again that the point is going to be made to 
my colleagues, with every fibre of energy I possess, that 
this kind of imperfect drafting should not occur again, and 
that we shall protect the rights of this chamber that are 
enshrined in the British North America Act. 


@ (1500) 


I hope that with that kind of assurance, honourable 
senators—and I say it reluctantly—we may defeat this 
amendment, and proceed with the urgent matter that is 
before the house. I suggest that this is an action that is in 
the best interests of all Canadians. 


Senator Asselin: We do not mind voting against the 
amendment if we are going to save the principle. 


Senator van Roggen: Would the Leader of the Govern- 
ment accept a question? 


Has the leader sought from the government a firm 
undertaking that an amendment to correct this anomaly 
- will be brought in at the earliest opportunity next year? If 
he has not sought such an undertaking, would he consider 
it practical to obtain one before we vote on this 
amendment? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, it may not be 
possible for me to obtain that assurance at this time, but I 
think we should examine very closely the possibility of 
moving an amendment in this chamber when we come 
back after the New Year. 


Senator McIlraith: Honourable senators, I would like at 
the outset of my remarks to compliment Senator Molson on 
the clarity with which he expressed his views on this 
important issue. He is very modest respecting his abilities 
in the field of constitutional law, but I think he has seen 
the point very clearly. He expressed it well, and moved an 
appropriate amendment. 

The problem before us at present, however, is somewhat 
different from the usual case. The bill provides a route for 
termination of its effective operation. Usually an act of 
Parliament remains in force until it is repealed by Parlia- 
ment, in which case there is no difficulty. Sometimes an 
act remains in force until a date that is specified in it. 


This particular bill contains something a little different 
from those alternatives. It is, in effect, a modification of 
the second method of termination I have referred to. It 
contains a date for termination three years hence, together 
with an option for an alternative date to be set by order in 
council, approved by both Houses of Parliament. In my 
view, this is perfectly proper. However, the bill also con- 
tains, the offending subclause 46(6), which provides for 
termination on a motion in the House of Commons signed 
by 50 members, and adopted by a majority of that house 
alone, without the concurrence of the Senate. 

This clause, as far as I am concerned, is quite offensive, 
but I would like to clarify one point and here I refer to 
Senator Asselin’s remarks. I understood Senator Asselin to 
say that the method I refer to is unconstitutional. With this 
I cannot agree. I find it totally offensive for other reasons, 
but I cannot agree that it is unconstitutional, since Parlia- 


ment can, quite properly, enact any termination date it 
likes. In this case, this is the method of termination it is 
proposed that Parliament should enact. Parliament could, 
for example, enact a termination date which depends upon 
any extraneous occurrence. As I say, I cannot agree that it 
is unconstitutional. It may be offensive for other reasons, 
but not on the ground of unconstitutionality. 


Since the report of the committee was presented only 
today, and a copy of it is not in the hands of all members of 
this house, I would like to read two sentences from it in 
order to develop a further point I wish to make. The 
sentences I refer to describe a similar motion that was 
made at the meeting of the Standing Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce. 


Those voting against the proposed amendment were as 
strongly opposed to the form of the provision in the 
said subclause, requiring only the approval of a 
majority of the House of Commons for the subsequent 
expiration of the Act, as those who favoured the said 
proposed amendment. 


That is an accurate statement of what took place in the 
committee. I now draw your attention to the next sentence: 


The need for bringing into law the provisions of this 
Bill as quickly as possible in the best interests of the 
economy of Canada was the impelling motive of those 
who voted against the proposed amendment. 


I was one of those who voted against the proposed 
amendment. 


Senator Asselin: Did you express your views in that 
direction at the committee meeting? 


Senator Mcllraith: You will have to check the record. I 
am not certain whether I did or not. I think my views were 
expressed clearly to the other members of the committee, 
but I am not sure whether they are on record. 


In any event, the sentences I have just read clearly 
express my own point of view. The impelling reason, as far 
as I am concerned, for voting against this amendment is 
that the bill is somewhat extraordinary—as was pointed 
out by two honourable senators in the Opposition—in that 
much of the operative work to be done under it will be 
done by regulation. Such regulations can only become law 
when the bill is passed, and the committee was told yester- 
day that we have every reason to expect those regulations 
within a few days. If we vote for the amendment it will 
mean sending the bill back to the House of Commons for 
their concurrence. That route is going to involve, of neces- 
sity, a few more days’ delay in getting the regulations. 


The Opposition may not agree that the bill is correctly 
framed, but it is a bill that is presently before Parliament 
to deal with inflation, and I think it is a good bill. In any 
event, regardless of my views on that, the urgency of 
passing the bill is so great that I for one am prepared to 
vote against the amendment in order to get the regulations 
passed by the Governor in Council, and into operation 
within the next few days. 

For that reason, and with very considerable regret, I feel 
impelled to vote against Senator Molson’s amendment, 
excellent though it is. 
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Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I will be very 
brief. First, as Senator Phillips has indicated, the distinc- 
tion between the problem we are faced with today, and the 
problems which have faced us on previous occasions where 
similar clauses were involved, is that now the problem is 
much more serious. 


@ (1510) 


I think everyone agrees that in substance this is a bad 
clause, and there may even be some doubts as to the 
validity of legislation containing such a clause. Therefore, 
this is a situation we should not let stand. The argument 
made against it deals merely with the element of time 
involved. Well, if we pass this amendment, the message 
can be sent to the House of Commons today, and it can be 
considered there tomorrow. I do not see why the Senate 
should always be the only one of the two bodies held 
responsible for any delay. We could have royal assent 
tomorrow afternoon, and if the situation is as urgent as it 
is made out to be, then it should be as readily apparent to 
the House of Commons as it is to the Senate. To me that 
argument, made by those opposed to the amendment, is not 
valid and I cannot agree with it. We have ample time to 
deal with this. Royal assent can be given tomorrow. But 
the responsibility for recognizing the urgency of this legis- 
lation must rest with the House of Commons. I do not 
accept the argument that we are delaying the passage of 
this legislation simply because we put forward this amend- 
ment. It is the responsibility of the House of Commons in 
the present circumstances, which arise out of their negli- 
gence, if that is what it was, to correct the situation and in 
doing so to dissipate all doubts immediately. They could 
give consideration to this amendment tomorrow afternoon 
and royal assent, as I have already said, could be given 
tomorrow evening. 


Furthermore, I do not see why we should take the blame 
for supposedly delaying the legislation when the House of 
Commons has taken five weeks to debate it while we have 
taken only five days. Surely they can take a few more 
minutes, which is all that would be required to pass the 
amendment, and then send it back to us and we could, as I 
have said, have royal assent tomorrow. If they should 
choose not to consider this tomorrow, then I do not see how 
anyone can blame the Senate for that. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I intend to vote 
for the motion in amendment, and I agree entirely with the 
position taken by Senator Flynn. I would add, of course, 
that it should be obvious to all of us that our function is to 
delay legislation if it is not acceptable to us. Here we have 
a case where not only is it not acceptable to the Senate, but 
it is obviously not acceptable to the government, as stated 
by the minister who introduced it. So, I cannot understand 
the argument that we should not delay the passage of this 
legislation. Surely it is the function of the Senate to delay 
the passage of a bill if we find it has major imperfections. 
In this instance the only element of time involved would 
be a matter of a few hours. I am not saying that we should 
delay it indefinitely. I am not suggesting that for one 
moment. But I am saying we should delay it for whatever 
time is necessary to correct any deficiencies and any 
defects we find in the bill. 


I will only comment on the statement made by Senator 
Molson that under certain circumstances, if there were a 
{Senator Mcllraith.] 


substantive motion backed by general agreement for the 
abolition of the Senate, he would vote for it. I wish he had 
given his reasons for this statement. because I think I 
know some of them, it not all. For my own part, I have no 
hesitation in saying that if the time should come when we 
are faced with this difficult decision on a motion, or on a 
bill, to abolish the Senate, then we ourselves will have 
been largely responsible for that situation coming about. 


I agree entirely with everything the Leader of the Gov- 
ernment has said about the work done in the Senate, about 
the efficiency and the general usefulness of the work, 
particularly by our committees. On the other hand, we all 
know that there are practices, collective and individual, in 
respect to the responsibilities of senators that require 
remedy, if not excuse. To some extent, one of our commit- 
tees is dealing with at least one possible aberration from 
the concept of senators placing their responsibilities in and 
to the Senate above and before all other responsibilities 
which they may have assumed. I would not myself agree to 
the abolition of the Senate under the circumstances 
indicated by Senator Molson unless there was the sugges- 
tion of an alternative body which would perform the 
necessary functions of a second chamber in any federal 
state. I do not believe that there is a single federal state 
which has not found it necessary to have a second cham- 
ber. Therefore, I am all the more concerned when as distin- 
guished a senator as Senator Molson says he would vote 
for the abolition of the Senate. I would do so myself, 
however, unless some radical, fundamental reforms were 
made, particularly insofar as they concern the discharge of 
responsibilities here by individual senators, and also inso- 
far as they concern the use of the public funds available to 
the Senate, and the facilities of the Senate, in respect to 
uses other than those strictly applicable to the work of the 
Senate. I am sure that honourable senators know the prac- 
tices and aberrations to which I am referring. 


I would urge the Leader of the Government, who is not 
here at the moment, to proceed at once, immediately, with 
the reform and renewal, and I emphasize that word 
“renewal,” of this body. We all know the deficiencies that 
exist here; we all know of the criticisms that are made and 
the basis for those criticisms. On every side we are faced 
with suggestions for the reform of the Senate, that is to say 
on every side but one. The government itself has made 
suggestions. The Prime Minister has made suggestions. We 
find them in the press and we find them coming to us from 
academics and others over and over again. We hear these 
suggestions from all sides—except from the Senate itself. 
Surely the time has come when the Senate should look at 
itself and come forward with worthwhile suggestions for 
the reform and renewal of the Senate. 


Senator Robichaud: Honourable senators, I certainly 
had no intention of speaking in this debate, but it has 
taken an interesting turn, inasmuch as the vitality and the 
role of this institution is concerned. 


Senator Argue: Out of order! 
Senator Robichaud: How I am out of order? 


Senator Argue: I have been out of order on some occa- 
sions myself, but I do feel that in dealing with Bill C-73 we 
will be making a grievous mistake if we get into a wide- 
open debate on Senate reform. I have certain ideas which I 
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feel should be advanced on the question of Senate reform. 
Almost every time I make a speech I have ideas on Senate 
reform, but I think we should reserve general discussion 
on Senate reform to some time when it is in order. It is 
clearly out of order now. 


Senator Robichaud: I appreciate the argument present- 
ed by my friend Senator Argue, but I am not going to talk 
about Senate reform because I agree that this is not the 
time to do so. However, I want to say that I undertook 
certain obligations on becoming a senator. I undertook to 
do a certain job, and I think I am doing that job despite 
any argument that may be presented to the contrary. I feel 
that we are playing a very important role at the moment, 
and I do not have to apologize to anyone for the job that 
we do day in and day out. 


Last Thursday, when I was preparing to speak on the 
debate on the televising and broadcasting of Senate pro- 
ceedings, I checked and found that four committees were 
sitting that morning, all of them at practically the same 
time. So, I think this institution is performing a very good 
job for Canada. I have no apologies to make to anyone for 
defending the institution of the Senate. I say this because 
of the work being done by all senators in committees and 
in the Senate itself. 


@ (1520) 


Returning to the bill, I have a tremendous degree of 
sympathy with the motion introduced by Senator Molson. 
In my opinion, he is right in principle, and I would be 
inclined to vote for the motion, were it not for the urgen- 
cy— 

Senator Asselin: Hear, hear! 


Senator Robichaud: Senator Asselin, I can hear and 
watch your reaction. I would be inclined to vote for it, 
were it not for the urgency in respect of passing the bill, 
but I am putting two things together. 

I do not have to apologize for the good functioning of 
this body. At the same time, I think we can overcome this 
difficulty. This afternoon I heard the Leader of the Gov- 
ernment say—it was not a commitment—that legislation 
may be introduced in this house to rectify the mistake that 
was obviously made, and admittedly made, in the other 
place. I am not worried in connection with that. I do not 
believe this institution is in jeopardy because a mistake 
was made by the other place. In my opinion we will 
survive, and I think we should. If we have in mind that it 
is possible, if legislation were introduced to abolish this 
house, that we might vote for it. then, in my opinion at 
least, those who speak that language do not fulfill the role 
which they should fulfill in this place. I believe strongly in 
this institution. I believe also in the urgency of the legisla- 
tion with which we are now dealing, and I do not think 
that this house is in jeopardy because we vote for the bill. 

Personally, I will vote against the amendment, sympa- 
thetic as I may feel toward Senator Flynn, Senator Asselin, 
Senator Molson and Senator Grosart. I am sympathetic 
with their cause, but I feel that I should still vote against 
the amendment. 


Senator Asselin: Do not be emotional. 


Senator Manning: Honourable senators, my remarks 
will be very brief. Judging by what has been said it is quite 


clear, in my opinion, that there is almost general agree- 
ment that the amendment to this bill, which was intro- 
duced and passed in the other place, is not only an insult to 
the Senate, but something it is difficult to understand that 
Parliament would even consider. It seems to me that the 
practical question before us is what is the best and most 
effective manner in which to correct something which has 
been done, and which should not have been done. 


It seems to me that there are only two ways in which the 
error can be corrected. One way is for the amendment to be 
passed in this house, and then in the other house. However, 
to be realistic, honourable senators, I see little prospect of 
the amendment passing in this house, in the first place. 
Even if it were passed by this house, I think it would be 
wholly unrealistic to think that the other house would 
approve an amendment of this type at this time. 


The second course of action is that which was referred to 
briefly by Senator van Roggen and by the Leader of the 
Government. I would like to pursue it further for just a 
moment. If the bill is permitted to pass without amend- 
ment, why could this chamber not immediately bring in an 
amending bill to correct this error? I submit, first, that this 
would not necessitate any further delay in the passage of 
the bill, and it would recognize the importance of passing 
the bill as quickly as possible, as has been properly 
stressed by a number of honourable senators. 


Secondly, I submit that there would be a far greater 
probability of an amendment, initiated in this house and 
correcting this error, being approved by the House of 
Commons, than would be the case if the amendment now 
before us were agreed to and the bill returned to the other 
place. For this reason I feel that I have no alternative but 
to oppose the amendment, as much as I agree with its 
substance and the need to correct the error. 


However, I would ask the Leader of the Government if 
he is prepared at this time to give an undertaking that he 
will introduce, before we adjourn for the Christmas recess, 
an appropriate amendment, to the clause in question, that 
would require the consent of the Senate to any motion 
approved at some later date in the other place for the 
termination of the price and wage controls. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I would like to 
make the commitment that the appropriate remedial action 
will be initiated to correct the anomaly which obviously 
exists in this bill as it stands. I do not know whether that 
requires an amendment initiated by the government in the 
Senate or, in conjunction with the sponsoring minister in 
the other place, an appropriate amendment included with 
other amendments which are anticipated in the near 
future. However, the best possible route will be sought to 
achieve what is obviously a needed correction in the draft- 
ing of this bill. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Flynn: As much as I like the assurance, or the 
promise, given by the Leader of the Government, I point 
out to him and to the Senate that it is entirely unrealistic 
to count on any government action. I do not say that if it 
were introduced as a private bill by a member of the 
Senate it would not proceed. However, it would stand on 
the Order Paper in the other place for the whole of next 
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session. On the other hand, the bill, if introduced by the 
Leader of the Government here, would be a public bill and 
would be passed here quickly, following which it would sit 
on the shelf in the other place indefinitely. The same 
situation would occur, I assure you, if a government bill 
were sponsored in the other place. It would also be kept 
there until the next session ends. We would be told that it 
could not be arranged, that there were too many other 
pieces of legislation, and that the debate could not be 
commenced. At this time, if the amendment is sent to the 
other place, the pressure will be on them to vote on it in 
order to have the legislation in force tomorrow. If we 
cannot stand on our own feet, we might as well— 


Senator Choquette: —fall down. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I believe that 
the state of the economy today, and the wage settlements 
which depend upon clarification of this legislation and the 
regulations, are such that it is imperative that we avoid, if 
at all possible, any further inordinate delays. There are 
millions of dollars’ worth of settlements and important 
contract matters hanging in the balance, and I can only 
suggest that a long, protracted further study of an amend- 
ment in the other place would do grievous harm to the 
economy at the present time. I hope that honourable sena- 
tors will accept the assurance which has been given by the 
government today. 


Senator Asselin: Will the Leader of the Government 
explain to the Senate why the other place took five weeks 
to study this legislation, if it is so urgent? 


Senator McDonald: Ask your colleagues over there. 
Senator Asselin: You represent the government. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Honourable senators, I 
have only a very few words to address to this question. It 
seems to me that whether or not the Senate should contin- 
ue to exist is completely irrelevant, and ought not to form 
any part of our consideration. However, we are being asked 
to vote for something which everyone admits is Wrong or, 
to put it the other way, to vote against something which 
everyone admits is right, which seems to me to be a pretty 
thin argument. 


@ (1530) 


Surely the Leader of the Opposition is correct when he 
says that if there is any urgency felt by the government 
and the House of Commons, there need be no delay beyond 
a matter of a few hours at the outside. If they then decide 
that the bill is so lacking in urgency that they can keep it 
there a week, 10 days or two weeks, surely that is not our 
fault, but theirs. I do not understand the philosophy that 
we should vote for something which we think is wrong 
because someone has made a mistake from which they 
want to be rescued, and we have not the nerve to stand up 
and tell them so. 


I propose to support Senator Molson’s amendment. 


[Translation } 


Senator Denis: Honourable senators, I do not think this 
is the first time that a bill has needed to be amended. This 
is legislation which is urgent and which must be passed 
immediately. Everybody knows it is urgent. I wonder why 
that tempest in a teapot? I would understand Senator 
Molson if it were “a tempest in a beer mug.” 


{Senator Flynn.] 


Senator Molson: That is better. 


Senator Denis: However, the government admits it is an 
anomaly but that is of no consequence since next year it 
will be possible to amend it either here or in the other 
place. We can do one or the other if a bill is unconstitution- 
al because it does not involve the three levels—the Senate, ’ 
the House of Commons and the Governor General. 

Well, nothing stops anyone from challenging the consti- 
tutionality of that clause. Consequently, the law remains 
the law, and we can apply it immediately. 


We are playing around for nothing, absolutely nothing, 
because next year or in two years we will be able to amend 
it. 

The government is aware of that anomaly. Statutes were 
passed which contained anomalies. Statutes are continous- 
ly amended. Do you not consider that that also applies to 
this bill? Even if it is not amended in this session, it will be 
of no consequence. 


[English] 

Senator McDonald: Honourable senators, I dislike very 
much the anomaly in the bill we are presented with. I 
dislike very much the fact that on numerous occasions the 
Senate is asked to do things in a rush, and that sometimes, 
because of the time factor involved, we have to forego 
improving legislation which is not as good as it should be. 
But, in this particular case, I am not so sure that if we were 
to amend the bill and send it back to the other place it 
would receive the immediate attention of all members of 
that house in order to rectify the obvious mistake they 
have made, and that they would return the bill to us in 
sufficient time for it to be dealt with and become law prior 
to the Christmas adjournment. 


I am not convinced that some members of the other 
place, whose dislike of this chamber is very obvious, would 
give it the attention necessary in order for it to do what all 
of us would like to see accomplished. Because of the politi- 
cal affiliations of those people, and some organizations 
which have fought this legislation almost to a standstill, I 
am not so sure that we would receive sufficent cooperation 
in order to have done what each and every one of us, I am 
sure, would like to see done here. 


For that reason I find myself in the position where I 
have no alternative but to vote against the amendment, in 
an endeavour to have the legislation read the third time 
today, and assented to tomorrow. 


All of us recognize that since the last war an obstacle to 
the continued progress of our country, and the major 
problem faced by Canada and the Western world, has been 
inflation. Whether this bill will remove that problem, I do 
not know, but it is the only bill we have. So far as I am 
concerned, if we do not put it into effect as early as 
possible—which, in my opinion, means tomorrow—and get 
the regulations into the hands of Canadians, and convince 
them that the government means business, there will be 
little control over the cost of production, goods and ser- 
vices in this country. 


I therefore beg all honourable senators to give the bill 
their support, and to vote against the amendment, with the 
assurance of the Leader of the Government that he will 
introduce an amendment to the legislation, or, in coopera- 
tion with the minister, get an amendment moved in the 
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other house. He has given us all the assurance that anyone 
could ask for. 


Senator Flynn: But it doesn’t mean anything. 


Senator McDonald: I would ask all honourable senators 
to give the bill their immediate attention, and let us get on 
with the business of the day. 


Senator van Roggen: As the one who posed the question 
to the Leader of the Government, may I say that the 
undertaking he has now given is ample for my purpose, 
and I shall be voting against the amendment. 

In reply to the very cogent points made by Senator 
Flynn, if the amendment, when introduced, is not diligent- 
ly and rapidly dealt with in the other place, or, indeed, if 
an amending government bill is introduced in the other 
place and then left on the shelf for the whole session, then 
I say to him that I—and, I would hope, other Liberals—will 
join him in blocking legislation from that house until they 
damn well do pass it. 


Senator Flynn: I take note. 
Senator Molson: It is on the record. 


Senator Grosart: Will the Leader of the Government 
give us a similar assurance? 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion in amendment? 

Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

Senator Benidickson: Madam Speaker, could the 
amendment be read? Some of us were not present when it 
was moved. 

The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Molson, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Macdonald: 

That Bill C-73, intituled: “An Act to provide for the 
restraint of profit margins, prices, dividends and com- 
pensation in Canada” be not now read the third time, 
but that it be amended as follows: 

Page 34: Strike out lines 11 and 12 and substitute 
therefor the following: 

“House, a message shall be sent to the Senate 

informing the Senate that the motion has been so 

approved and requesting that the motion be con- 
curred in by the Senate. 

(6.1) If a motion approved by the House of Commons 

pursuant to subsection (6) is concurred in by the 

Senate, this Act expires on the date that is specified 

in the motion.” 

Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion in amendment? 


Some Hon. Senators: Yes. 
Some Hon. Senators: No. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Those who are in favour of 
Senator Molson’s motion in amendment please say “yea”? 


Some Hon. Senators: Yea. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Will those who are against please 
say “nay”? 


Some Hon. Senators: Nay. 


The Hon. the Speaker: In my opinion the “nays” have it. 
And more than two honourable senators having risen. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Please call in the senators. 


@ (1540) 


Motion in amendment of Senator Molson negatived on 


the following division: 


YEAS 

The Honourable Senators 
Asselin Haig 
Beaubien Lawson 
Bélisle Macdonald 
Cameron Molson 
Carter Phillips 
Choquette Quart 
Flynn Smith 
Grosart (Colchester)—15. 

NAYS 

The Honourable Senators 
Austin Langlois 
Basha Lefrancois 
Buckwold Macnaughton 
Cook McDonald 
Cottreau McElman 
Croll McGrand 
Davey Mcllraith 
Denis McNamara 
Deschatelets Michaud 
Desruisseaux Molgat 
Duggan Neiman 
Eudes Norrie 
Fournier Perrault 

(Restigouche- Petten 
Gloucester) Riley 

Fournier (de Lanaudiére) Robichaud 
Hayden Smith 
Inman (Queens-Shelburne) 
Lafond Sparrow 
Lamontagne van Roggen—38. 
Lang 


The Hon. the Speaker: I declare the motion in amend- 


ment lost. 


Senator Asselin: Close. 


Senator Croll: Question. 


Senator Lawson: Honourable senators, I wish to make a 
few comments on the main motion before the question is 


put. 


There is a great mass of confusion throughout the coun- 


try insofar as labour-management negotiations, large and 
small, are concerned, especially in relation to those grey 
areas that are not covered by the specifics of the bill. There 
is a sense of urgency developing throughout the country 
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that something be done, that regulations be enacted and 
clear instructions given. A whole new art in negotiations 
has developed, which reads something like this: 


@ (1550) 


As our Union is presently in negotiations with your 
firm and has arrived at a settlement with you, that on 
the face of it could be considered as being above the 
guidelines as set out, we wish to say that our reasoning 
for this settlement is that for one or more reasons, as 
set out in the regulations to the bill, we are in this case 
exempted from the controls. 


However, as there may be some dispute or difference 
of opinion on this matter, the Union agrees that any 
initial wage increase shall be limited to 10% of all 
previous cost items in effect for a maximum of 60 days, 
and if either nothing is heard from the Anti-Inflation 
Board, or the settlement is approved by the Anti-Infla- 
tion Board within this 60-day period, the difference 
between the actual settlement and the 10% will be paid 
retroactively. 


These are the kinds of clauses that are now being devel- 
oped in negotiations, and most negotiations cannot be 
concluded because there are no clear-cut forthright regula- 
tions as to what does apply. 


There are industry negotiations with a dozen compa- 
nies—four of them are named in the original 1,500; eight 
are not. What rules apply to these companies? This is the 
kind of confusion that needs to be ended, and ended quick- 
ly, for at the moment there is virtually a total stop in all 
negotiations across the country; negotiations are virtually 
paralyzed. The only way I can see this deadlock being 
broken is by the passing of the legislation, and regulations 
being immediately circulated throughout the country. 


There is one matter that I want to raise. When speaking 
during the debate on the White Paper I raised a concern 
that had been expressed to me in various parts of the 
country in negotiations about the question of interest 
rates. I was concerned about the psychological impact of 
interest rates and the high costs involved there, because it 
comes up in every set of negotiations. Since we discussed 
the White Paper here, it appeared that we were on the 
right track. I have here the reported bank profits: Royal 
Bank of Canada, $153.2 million, up 43 per cent; Imperial 
Bank of Commerce, $133.9 million, up 32 per cent; Bank of 
Montreal, up 81 per cent to $102.1 million; Bank of Nova 
Scotia, $111.7 million; Toronto-Dominion Bank, $90.6 mil- 
lion, up 31 per cent. 


Senator Benidickson: Would the honourable senator 
permit a question? 


Senator Lawson: Yes. 


Senator Benidickson: Would the honourable senator 
explain those figures? I did not quite understand them. Are 
they net increases after taxes, before taxes, after provision 
for bad debts, and so on? 


Senator Lawson: This is a report in the Vancouver Sun 
of the after-tax profits of these banks. I would not want to 
commit myself as to their accuracy. Of course, it does not 
really matter whether it is after taxes, net, or whatever it 
is. Members of trade unions look at this and see these 


[Senator Lawson.] 


figures of 31 per cent, 48 per cent and 80 per cent. The 
increase for the Bank of British Columbia has been report- 
ed at 200 per cent. 


The question I want to ask should perhaps be directed to 
the Chairman of the Standing Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing, Trade and Commerce. In committee yesterday was the - 
minister asked, or did the minister indicate, whether these 
kinds of percentage increases will be controlled under the 
guidelines, if they are adopted? 


Senator Hayden: It was not raised in committee. 


Senator Lawson: If the question was not raised, that is a 
real concern that would certainly influence my vote on the 
bill, unless there is some assurance, which perhaps the 
Leader of the Government might give, that these kinds of 
percentage increases will be controlled under the guide- 
lines, and that we will not be faced next year with trade 
unions being restricted to increases of 8 to 10 per cent 
while the profits of the banks are not similarly regulated. I 
do not think the government can or should expect the 
support of the people of Canada if it is not going to do 
something about this. 


Senator Beaubien: Honourable senators, to my mind 
there is absolutely no question but that the profits of the 
banks will be regulated. 


Senator Grosart: It does not say so. 
Senator Benidickson: Not only dividends, but profits? 


Senator Beaubien: Does the honourable senator want to 
make a speech? 


Senator Benidickson: Perhaps I might be permitted to 
ask a question about the distinction. Is it profits as well as 
dividends? 


Senator Beaubien: The bank statements end on October 
31. Therefore, they will be regulated on the amount they 
earned, which Senator Lawson mentioned. Dividends are 
regulated, and they are not allowed to go up by 10 per cent, 
but the salaries are; neither are profits allowed to go up by 
10 per cent. I may be wrong, and Senator Hayden can 
correct me if I am, but I am sure that will be the law under 
the regulations. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable — senators, may I 
endeavour to provide some clarification? Banks are very 
definitely included within the ambit of this legislation. 
Bank charges, service charges and profits will also be 
included. The only way this legislation will succeed in the 
country is by being administered evenly so that it is fair to 
all groups. The wage earners of this country, the workers— 
whether they work as professionals or in mills and facto- 
ries, or whether they are engaged in the important trans- 
port industry of this country—making the vital contribu- 
tion that they do, have a right to believe that they will not 
be called upon to make a sacrifice which will not be made 
by all sectors in the country, including those who serve in 
Parliament. 


@ (1600) 


Honourable senators, while I am on my feet may I bring 
to the attention of the Senate information which I have 
just received from the office of the Minister of Finance. 
The minister has undertaken to introduce an amendment 
to the Anti-Inflation Act to provide for Senate consider- 
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ation, similar to that of the House of Commons, of a motion 
regarding early expiration of the said act, at the same time 
as other amendments of the act are introduced. I under- 
stand that a number of other revisions are now under 
consideration. 


I am happy to be able to give that positive assurance to 
the house. 


FURTHER MOTION IN AMENDMENT NEGATIVED 


Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, before beginning 
my brief remarks on third reading, I would say that I 
noticed in the debate that several senators gave a few 
historical facts. I would like to place on the record that the 
first parliament to pass an anti-inflation bill was the Brit- 
ish Parliament in 1351, when they approved the Statute of 
Labourers. For the first time the judges were selected not 
from the nobility but from among the rural middle classes, 
and they were placed on a fixed salary. However, the 
citizens at that time considered the justices or commission- 
ers to be biased, and there followed 30 years of unrest and 
riots. I hope this is not going to be the situation in this 
case. 


Throughout the debate, the life of this legislation has 
received considerable attention. Senator Perrault said that 
this is one place where we could have an honest political 
difference. I agree with that statement, and I would point 
out to him, in reply to his explanation of yesterday, that it 
should be three and a quarter years as opposed to 18 
months. In flood control, not all the waters are released at 
once; waters are gradually released so that the areas under 
control are not flooded. 


There are two points, honourable senators, that I do not 
consider to be political, the first being the fact that we do 
not have the regulations before us. Bill C-73 has been 
before Parliament for approximately six weeks, and we 
have still received no indication of the type of regulation 
to be promulgated. The regulations may be available next 
week, but one must ask why all the secrecy and hesitation 
in releasing them before third reading of the bill in this 
house. We are like a group of legislative paleontologists 
piecing together a bureaucratic dinosaur. We do not know 
whether that dinosaur is going to fly, swim, or, even worse, 
we do not know whether it is going to use its claws or its 
teeth on its victims. This fact causes me a great deal of 
concern. It is my hope that the regulations will bear in 
mind the Christmas spirit and be as generous as possible. 


The other section of the bill that causes me a great deal 
of concern is the one dealing with appeal from a ruling of 
the administrator. I can only compare this aspect of the bill 
to a situation in which an individual lays a charge of 
assault against the administrator, and then finds that the 
brother of the administrator is sitting on the Bench. He 
will, in that case, naturally suspect a great deal of bias. 
Due to the fact that the appeal is directed to another 
branch of the same board, we can naturally expect suspi- 
cions of bias on the part of the board. 


Honourable senators, I move, seconded by Senator Haig: 


That Bill C-73, intituled: “An Act to provide for the 
restraint of profit margins, prices, dividends and com- 


29555—47 


pensation in Canada, be not now read the third time, 
but that it be amended as follows: 


Page 23: Strike out line 38 and substitute therefor 
the following: 


“behaviour for a term not to extend beyond April 30, 
eS hen 


Page 23: Strike out line 42 and substitute therefor 
the following: 


“term not to extend beyond April 30, 1977.” 


Page 33 and 34: Strike out lines 7 to 47, inclusive, on 
page 33, and lines 1 to 19, inclusive on page 34 and 
substitute therefor the following: 

“(2) This Act expires on April 30, 1977, or on such 
earlier day as may be fixed by proclamation.” 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Phillips, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Haig, that Bill C-73, intituled “An Act to provide for the 
restraint of profit margins, prices, dividends and compen- 
sation in Canada, “be not now read the third time, but that 
it be amended as follows: 


Page 23: Strike out line 38 and substitute therefor the 
following— 


Senator Flynn: Dispense. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion in amendment? 


Senator Phillips: If I may, honourable senators, directly 
on the amendment proposed, draw your attention to a 
reply given in the House of Commons by the Minister of 
Finance, as reported at page 9791 of House of Commons 
Debates, in which he states that the government in its 
negotiations with the provinces is considering a shorter 
period of time, at the end of which time he hoped there 
would be a renewal—and I draw your attention to the 
word “renewal.” I also draw to your attention the fact that 
the draft proposal presented to the provinces contains 
provisions for 18 months only, and that either the federal 
government or the provinces have the right to terminate 
the agreement by giving 90 days’ notice no later than 
January 15, 1977. If the provinces are dissatisfied and wish 
an agreement for 18 months only, why should we provide a 
term longer than the provinces have requested? 


I detect on the part of the government an unwillingness 
to consider a shorter term because of the opportunity that 
could be provided for criticism at the end of 18 months. If 
the proposals contained in Bill C-73 are not successful, I 
am sure the government will receive criticism both in 
Parliament and outside Parliament, so there is no opportu- 
nity for the Opposition to gain anything in particular 
there. On the other hand, if the program is working, a 
renewal would give the government the opportunity to 
renew the evangelical zeal that they are attempting to 
generate at this time. 

The other day Senator Greene suggested an election 
could be fought on the issue. Perhaps this thought would 
occur to the government. 


@ (1610) 
I wish to point out that this amendment does not mean 


the end of the legislation. It can be renewed, as suggested 
by the Minister of Finance, and if it is working I am sure 
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honourable senators would wish it renewed. If it is not, 
however, honourable senators would not want to continue 
the controls in the blind hope that something would 
happen in the next 18 months to improve the situation. 


Senator Benidickson: Honourable senators, I think I 
shall not be delaying the house unduly if I make a few 
remarks now, inasmuch as I did not take the opportunity 
to participate in debate on two previous occasions. The 
first was on the inquiry of the Leader of the Government 
calling the attention of the Senate to the White Paper 
entitled “Attack on Inflation—a program of national 
action,” which was published on Thanksgiving Day. The 
second was on the general debate on second reading of this 
bill, Bill C-73, before its referral to the Standing Senate 
Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce. 


I thought I read this morning that, after consultation 
with the provinces, the Minister of Finance had reconciled 
himself to their argument that 18 months was perhaps 
adequate for this legislation. I may be wrong in that, but 
my feeling is that if we do not have continuous full cooper- 
ation from the provinces beyond 18 months, this legislation 
will prove to be of little use. 


I think it is obvious that it is easy for the provinces to 
accept initially, more or less holus-bolus, the hard aspects 
of the anti-inflation bill, knowing that politically in ensu- 
ing periods they can blame Ottawa invariably if things do 
not go well. They can simply say to their long-time con- 
stituents, their employees, teachers, labourers within pro- 
vincial jurisdiction and municipalities, and so on: “We are 
not responsible. Blame Ottawa.” Certainly, if I were a 
provincial premier I would be glad to have that political 
opportunity. After all, in the crisis which almost everyone 
recognizes exists today, it would be the easiest course to 
follow. 


On the other hand, if the provinces are not prepared to 
go with the hard game rules for longer than 18 months, I 
am not sure that the program could be effective. I have 
been of the opinion for several weeks now that if this 
legislation does not prove itself within 18 months it is 
simply going to be a horrible nightmare anyway. 


I have to say at once, though, that I am not against 
controls per se. In 1971 or 1972 one of our committees dealt 
with a similar subject concerning price and wage controls. 
At that time I was in a minority of one or two, I believe it 
was, who would have been prepared to accept controls 
then. I was overwhelmingly overborne by the rest of the 
committee, however. I feel their course of action was in 
response to the persuasiveness of their economic advisor, 
Mr. Gillies, who has since become a Conservative Member 
of Parliament. Naturally, a committee is master of its own 
destiny, but an economic advisor of his stature does have 
influence. 


I am the first to admit that this kind of program can be 
done within a short time only once. I wanted to do it then. 
But if we had done it then we could only have put it into 
effect for a limited period of time and I certainly admit 
that we would not be in a position to do it now. For that 
reason I am prepared to forget the incident, except that I 
am a little resentful that Mr. Gillies took one stance on 
that occasion and then, in 1973-74, took the opposite posi- 
tion, becoming an advocate for controls as financial critic 
for the Conservative Party. In that respect I fully confess 


{Senator Phillips. ] 


both parties have had lapses in philosophy, if I may put it 
that way. 


Honourable senators, I was interested to hear the 
remarks of Senator Lawson earlier today. It is not too long 
since an earlier speech of his in this chamber was much 
respected across the country. But today he raised the 
question whether the banks were perhaps receiving too | 
much profit from interest. Certainly, the beneficiaries of 
interest are, in the first instance, the chartered banks. I 
have nothing specially antagonistic against chartered 
banks. In my time I have served with two Ministers of 
Finance. In one particular year I was active when the 
ten-year revision was an important function of an assist- 
ant to the Minister of Finance in the other place. I am 
certainly proud of my association with two Ministers of 
Finance, Mr. Douglas Abbott and Mr. Walter Harris. 


I believe there is an overwhelming sentiment in this 
place and in the country to see this bill passed. I join with 
that sentiment and I say let us get behind it despite any 
personal, real, sincere, or technical questioning we may 
have about the efficacy of certain aspects of the bill. 


I applauded Senator Smith (Colchester) for his remarks 
yesterday when he was making certain objections, one of 
which had to do with the three-year duration of the meas- 
ure. Perhaps I was wrong in my interpretation yesterday 
of the remarks of the Minister of Finance, for whom, I 
repeat, I have a high regard, but I thought yesterday Mr. 
Macdonald agreed with the provinces that perhaps the 
term should be only 18 months. I will not be here when the 
amendment is voted on, but my feeling is that if this 
measure works to reduce inflation, and fairly soon—and I 
certainly hope it does—it will have to be recognizable 
within the next 18 months. I say I certainly hope it works, 
because we are at the point, I think, of passing the bill and 
in my opinion we must all get behind it afterwards and see 
that it does work. 


@ (1620) 


Although I am a graduate of a law school, I make no 
pretence of being a reader in detail of the legalistic clauses 
in some of the bills that come before us. I try always to be 
modest. If I have any lack of modesty, it may lie in 
claiming a certain sense of political smell that I have 
accumulated over a period of time. What makes me men- 
tion this is that yesterday, after Bill C-73 was referred to 
the Senate Standing Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce, and after my duty to attend a caucus of my 
party had been carried out, I went to a meeting of that 
committee. I want to tell you my feelings about it. Admit- 
tedly, I arrived late at the meeting. The members were 
discussing professional fees, which I did not think was too 
important. I did not leave, however, before I heard Mr. 
Poissant, and a couple of other excellent assistants to the 
committee, raise some questions which I thought were 
very astute and important. 


I do not want to be misunderstood. I consider that the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Com- 
merce has been giving a tremendous amount of valuable 
service to the Senate as a whole. They have dealt among 
others with the bankruptcy bill and the extremely con- 
troversial competition bill, Bill C-2. Many tributes have 
been paid recently to the committee, not only because of its 
work but because of the notable anniversary of its chair- 
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man. I have no desire to speak derogatorily of the commit- 
tee, but I left its meeting yesterday in a somewhat unhap- 
py state. I have before me a few pencilled notes for the 
later questioning that I made at the meeting. I wrote 
“$2,400 limit. Patriotism. Trickery. Faith. Psychology.” I 
wrote down: “Disappointed. Yes, perhaps disgusted. Lin- 
gering bad taste.” 


These were some of the ideas that I thought I might raise 
with the minister and some of the officials of the depart- 
ment—the minister whom I admire as much as anybody I 
know, in front-line politics and whose talents I recognized 
when he first entered the House of Commons. However, I 
walked out and thought, “Why should I bother him by 
opening up a can of worms?” 


But two months have gone by since the Thanksgiving 
Day address of the Prime Minister. As an old controllist 
advocate when necessary, I approved of what he proposed. 
Some of us had a meeting later that night. The Prime 
Minister was there and I was glad to hear him say that 
while it had not been in the original announcement, there 
was no question but that the paid political servants of the 
Crown, members of the Cabinet and, I suppose, the higher 
salary level parliamentary secretaries, as they now call 
them, would surely be under the $2,400 limitation with 
respect to incomes. 


One of the reasons why I left the meeting yesterday was 
that if I had stayed I was going to have to tell my good 
friend the Minister of Finance, and some of the more 
highly paid officials of his department who were likely 
around with him, that since a few days after the Prime 
Minister’s speech and the laying down of the guidelines, I 
have never lost the distaste inspired by the announce- 
ments, and my feeling that there was something a little too 
quick in the fixing up of salary ‘protection for inside, 
knowledgeable people with respect to this $2,400 limitation 
on increases in the immediate first year of these proposed 
controls. My memory is not as good as it used to be. There 
were quite a few people involved and I was going to ask 
him how many, but I decided then—perhaps, I think now, 
wrongly—against it. 

Senator Forsey referred to this matter during the debate 
we had earlier in this connection, and he referred to per- 
sonal sacrifices that might be made even here. I felt that if 
I spoke on the subject I might be misunderstood, however. 
We all have our personal situations, and when one person 
volunteers to give up sacrificially this, that and the other 
thing, he may not be doing something which can be done 
with equal ease by all, since someone else’s obligations 
may be different. 


I left yesterday’s meeting of the Banking, Trade and 
Commerce Committee, as I say, with a feeling of uneasi- 
ness. I was unhappy. These feelings have been developing 
over the two months that have elapsed since the Prime 
Minister’s announcement, and they have not been eased by 
this matter of government salaries over $2,400 that has 
been thrown at me all across the country. The suggestion 
is, “The Ottawa people looked after themselves from and 
before the beginning.” 

It was 4.30 yesterday afternoon, I think, when we were 
discussing this in the Banking, Trade and Commerce, 
Committee, so I decided to relax back in my office. I picked 
up the evening Ottawa Citizen and instead of being 
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cheered, however, I was rendered more unhappy. I read a 
column that I do not usually read, by a Mr. Geoff Johnson, 
the headline was, “Carpets escape the axe.” The article 
goes on: 


Up there on the 23rd floor of the Bell Canada palace 
on Elgin Street, lavishly appointed home of Treasury 
Board, keeper of the public purse, there is much 
honing of axes in readiness for the trimming of the 
public service. 


I read the previous day that we might not even wait for 
attrition around here in the public service, that we might 
institute actual staff reductions. The article continued: 


Certainly, it’s not the carpets that will feel the axe 
first. 


Honourable senators can read the article for themselves. 
We are here to pass a bill, and I perhaps should not raise 
these petty things, because we have on our agenda as well 
the report of the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance, before which the President of the Treasury Board 
appeared for consideration of extra supplementary esti- 
mates (A) 1975-76. I think all members of that Committee 
will feel, while they had met Mr. Chrétien here on Novem- 
ber 19, that he earned greater respect from them than ever 
for some of the points of view he expressed. Personally, I 
have great admiration for him. I thought he did extremely 
well as Minister of Indian Affairs, and I do not think that 
anybody has more Indian constituents than I have, and 
have had over a long period of time. He had a great interest 
in their welfare and, for example, he provided the native 
peoples with funding so they could retain advocates and 
staff to advance their case against even the government 
itself if necessary, and to assert their rights and causes. As 
I say, I have great respect for Mr. Chrétien. He apologizes 
for his bilingualism at times, but I wish I could express 
myself in English as efficiently, colourfully and pointedly 
as he did and does. 


@ (1630) 


Again, honourable senators, I am not being personal, but 
I have sufficient experience around here to know that if 
there were new carpets for Treasury Board itself they were 
probably ordered six months or more before the decision to 
do some belt-tightening and to have some more controls 
and restraint. I think some old-time politicians would have 
burned those carpets or put them in storage rather than 
leave the possibility open for such a newspaper article to 
appear in the current climate. But I am aware that these 
mistakes are continuing to be made, and the top people 
have to think personally about them. Shape up their staffs! 
They have to do without carpets. 


The article went on to say, more or less: Goodness gra- 
cious, the Canadian Council is expanding; they are putting 
other people out of downtown offices; they need new car- 
pets and they need new space. I am not singling out the 
Canada Council here. It is the newspaper story that does. 
But all over Ottawa people are asking for leadership by the 
government itself. Let us see that the leadership in these 
things comes from the very top—the ministry. I think it 
will. As I have told you, I have the greatest respect for the 
two members of Cabinet to whom I have referred, but I 
feel that everybody has to be serious about this and every- 
body has to get down to it and do his best. Staff must 
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support their ministers and the welfare of the country. 


I refer back to what Senator Smith (Colchester) said, 
that he has great objections to a number of the clauses of 
the bill, and that he had considerable doubts as to their 
efficacy. I regret what I regard at the moment as too strong 
objections that have been registered against the anti-infla- 
tion proposals by the official labour movement. I was 
elected as a Liberal labour member, and I can recall no 
occasion when, if called upon, I did not respect the honour 
of being a Liberal labour member. On four or six occasions, 
and usually with my deskmate, Senator Croll, I voted, 
perhaps against my party Whip, on their behalf. The one 
thing I think I can point to, and with some pride, is that on 
each and every subject where I didn’t follow the party line 
my point of view eventually became part of Liberal Party 
legislation. However, I think that there must be a little less 
antagonism now to this bill. I think it is time for us all to 
rally and to let bygones be bygones, let us put patriotism at 
the top and let us put the idea of sacrifice and conscience 
before each and every one of us. Let us be prepared to 
make sacrifices and let us make this legislation a success, 
regardless of anything that we have seen or said in the 
past. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I suppose we are 
going to come back to the amendment now before the 
Senate. I understand that since Senator Benidickson had to 
leave he was allowed to speak to the whole bill, but I think 
the question now to be discussed is that of the period of 
time for the application of this legislation. 


Senator Phillips made the point very clearly, and he has 
been supported in this respect by Senator Benidickson. 
What we suggest, and what our party has always suggest- 
ed, is that for those who will suffer more directly, the hope 
of an early termination of the control is of great impor- 
tance. Since the government has agreed, in fact, with the 
provinces by allowing in the agreement for a period of only 
18 months, we think the bill would be much more logical, 
and offer more hope to those who will suffer the “rough 
justice” it provides, if it allowed them to look forward to 
its possible termination after 18 months instead of three 
years from now, to say nothing of the fact that the latter 
date surely involves serious dangers for the health of the 
economy. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, two points were 
made, and made very eloquently, by Senator Phillips—the 
first one concerning the duration of the program, and the 
second involving the suggestion which was made by him 
that there is an inadequate opportunity for criticism, and 
that the three-year period appears to him to be a device to 
frustrate legitimate criticism of the program. However, I 
should like to direct his attention to clause 46(2) of the 
bill, which provides: 

This Act expires on December 31, 1978, or on such 
earlier date as may be fixed by proclamation or a 
motion for the consideration of the House of Commons 
that is approved by the House— 


And I do not want to go over all that again. 


Senator Flynn: It is subclause (6) that you want to refer 
to. 
{Senator Benidickson.] 


Senator Perrault: We have reviewed all this at some 
length. Consequently, I am suggesting that the program 
can be terminated at an earlier date if it should appear to 
be in the best interests of the country to do so. I want to 
provide that assurance once again. 


Insofar as the negotiations with the provinces are con- 
cerned, it is true that some of the provinces suggested that 
as far as their own public sector employees were con- 
cerned, the program should be for 18 months. The proposal 
is that the provinces would be able to sign formal agree- 
ments to have the federal guidelines apply to provincial 
public servants for the shorter period of 18 months, with 
the expectation that their participation would be reviewed 
and extended at the end of that time. The representations 
which have been received from the provinces have applied 
to provincial public servants, but it is the determination of 
the government to have the three-year period—at least, the 
expiration date, December 31, 1978—to continue to apply to 
those who work in the private sector. 


I return to the controversial subclause 46(6): 


Where, at any time after March 31, 1977 and before 
July 1, 1977, a motion for the consideration of the 
House of Commons— 


“And the Senate,” as it will ultimately be. 


@ (1640) 


—signed by not less than 50.members of the House, is 
filed with the Speaker— 


That really provides that after a decent period of time, 
when Canadians of all political persuasions and beliefs 
have had time to assess the impact of this program, there 
will be ample opportunity for 50 members of the loyal 
Opposition, should they so desire, to initiate the type of 
debate which it may be necessary to have at that time. 
There is no attempt to frustrate criticism. If the program is 
not as successful as hoped, as members of the Opposition 
suspect it may not be, they will have full opportunity to 
criticize in the full and rich parliamentary tradition. There 
is no attempt to muzzle legitimate criticism of this pro- 
gram for a 36-month period. 


Although I know it is not directly relevant to the amend- 
ments, I think all senators should be commended for their 
constructive remarks and, at times, their constructive criti- 
cism of the measure before us. This is bound to be a 
controversial piece of legislation. In important measures of 
this type there are certain to be real concerns and appre- 
hensions, not only with respect to the impiementation but 
also the effect of the legislation. That is freely admitted. 
You know, we are really undertaking a journey into faith 
to a certain extent, because we have never had this type of 
program in Canada before in peacetime. However, the 
goodwill evinced by all members of the Senate, in my 
opinion, is one of the happiest auguries for the future. 
There is a feeling that we want it to work. 


I wish to give the commitment that there will be an 
earnest endeavour on the part of the government to ensure 
that the legislation works in the public interest as fairly as 
possible. Appropriate amendments will be advanced should 
the need for them become apparent. The remaining task is 
for us to make this program work. 
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The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion in amendment? 


Some Hon. Senators: Yes. 
Some Hon. Senators: No. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Those in favour of the motion in 
amendment will please say ‘“‘yea”’. 


Some Hon. Senators: Yea. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Those who are against the 
motion in amendment will please say “nay”. 


Some Hon. Senators: Nay. 

The Hon. the Speaker: In my opinion the “nays” have it. 
And more than two honourable senators having risen. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Please call in the senators. 


@ (1650) 


Motion in amendment of Senator Phillips negatived on 
the following division: 


YEAS 
The Honourable Senators 
Asselin Haig 
Beaubien Macdonald 
Choquette Phillips 
Flynn Quart 
Grosart Smith (Colchester)—10. 
NAYS 
The Honourable Senators 

Argue Lang 
Austin Langlois 
Basha Lefrancois 
Buckwold Macnaughton 
Cameron McDonald 
Carter McElman 
Cook McGrand 
Cottreau Mcllraith 
Croll Michaud 
Davey Molgat 
Denis Molson 
Deschatelets Neiman 
Desruisseaux Norrie 
Eudes Perrault 
Fournier Petten 

(Restigouche- Riley 

Gloucester) Robichaud 
Fournier (de Lanaudiére) Smith 
Goldenberg (Queens-Shelburne) 
Hayden Sparrow 
Lafond van Roggen—40. 
Lamontagne 


The Hon. the Speaker: I declare the motion in amend- 
ment lost. Shall the main motion carry? 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I do not intend to 
delay the passage of the bill, even if we are not very happy 
with the result of our efforts to improve it. 


I would like at this time to put a question to the Leader 
of the Government concerning the rumour that the Anti- 
Inflation Board has ruled that the agreement entered into 
between the Postmaster General and the postal workers is 
in contravention of the guidelines. I was wondering wheth- 
er, under the legislation, the Anti-Inflation Board has only 
the power of recommendation and whether the administra- 
tor can do anything about the agreement. 


I think the Senate would like to be enlightened on this 
matter. 


Senator Perrault: In reply to the honourable senator, I 
have only fragmentary information at this time with 
respect to the reported ruling by the Anti-Inflation Board 
on the proposed settlement for the inside postal workers. 
For the sake of accuracy, I would like to take his inquiry as 
notice and provide a reply as soon as I am able to ascertain 
the facts. 


Senator Macdonald: Honourable senators, I do not pro- 
pose delaying the third reading of this bill by more than 
two or three minutes, but I would like to make one 
suggestion. 


It seems to me that ever since the program was intro- 
duced, the emphasis has been on wage controls. Many 
Canadians, particularly those on low and fixed incomes, 
believe that price controls mean that the price of groceries 
will be frozen. If that is not done, there will be a great deal 
of disappointment over the coming months. 

I know that the price to the farmer and fisherman does 
not come within the act, and that only other increases 
which are justified can be considered. Some of the major 
grocery chains have frozen the price of groceries, with the 
exception of perishables, which shows that it can be done 
very easily. 

@ (1700) 

I suggest to the government that it freeze the prices on 
those groceries that people must buy, and, if prices must 
rise, that they be kept frozen by means of subsidies, as was 
done during the war. 


Senator Perrault: On behalf of the government, may I 


say that careful attention will be given to the honourable 
senator’s proposal. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 
THIRD READING 

The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion for third reading? 

Senator Flynn: On division. 

Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed, on 
division. 

ADJOURNMENT 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until tomorrow, Thursday, December 11, 1975, at 11 o’clock 
in the forenoon. 


Motion agreed to. 
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GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES—ENLARGEMENT OF ST. 
LAWRENCE ISLANDS NATIONAL PARK—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, yesterday I was 
asked a question by Senator Molson regarding the possible 
enlargement of the national park on the St. Lawrence 
River. 


In answer to the honourable senator’s question, I should 
like to advise the Senate that the Honourable J. Judd 
Buchanan, Minister of Indian Affairs and Northern De- 


velopment, in a press release of April 1975, announced 
federal government plans for the expansion of the St. 
Lawrence Islands National Park. The estimated cost is $30 
million. However, the plan is only in the concept stage, and 
spending of funds will occur only after the master plan 
stage has been approved. It is anticipated that the project 
will reach that level within the year. 

Of course, the money will be spent only with Treasury 
Board approval and the appropriate parliamentary 
approval. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 11 a.m. 
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APPENDIX 
(See p. 1571) 
COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


REPORT OF STANDING COMMITTEE ON BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 


Wednesday, December 10, 1975. 


The Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce, to which was referred Bill C-2, intituled: “An 
Act to amend the Combines Investigation Act and the 
Bank Act and to repeal an Act to amend an Act to amend 
the Combines Investigation Act and the Criminal Code”, 
has, in obedience to the order of reference of Tuesday, 
October 28, 1975, examined the said Bill and, for the rea- 
sons hereinafter mentioned, now reports the same without 
amendment. 


Bill C-2 as passed by the House of Commons comes as no 
stranger to your Committee, the subject matter thereof 
having been referred to it for advance study on March 27, 
1974 and again, in the present Parliament, on October 16, 
1974. On March 19, 1975 the first Interim Report! of your 
Committee was tabled in the Senate and a second Report? 
tabled on June 26, 1975. 


Bill C-2 proposes extensive amendments to the Combines 
Investigation Act and is said by the Government to com- 
prise what has commonly been described as “Phase I” of 
contemplated amendments to that Act. The effect of these 
amendments is to— 

(a) bring service industries and the professions under the 
scope of the Act, 

(b) create certain new offences relating to combines, 

(c) make certain trade practices “reviewable” by the Re- 
strictive Trade Practices Commission, 

(d) provide a civil right of action for violation of the Act, 

(e) expand the jurisdiction of the Federal Court of 
Canada with respect to combines matters, 

(f) strengthen the law with respect to misleading adver- 
tising and representations, and 

(g) provide more severe punishment for infringement of 
the Act. 


Further amendments to the Act, commonly referred to as 
“Phase II”, relating particularly to mergers and monopo- 
lies will be introduced, according to the Government, 
during the next session of Parliament. With the introduc- 
tion of Phase II, most of the ground covered by Bill C-256, 
the Competition Act (which was introduced as a compre- 
hensive overhaul of the Combines Investigation Act nearly 
four-and-a-half years ago, but not proceeded with) will 
have been traversed in slower, and therefore for those 
affected less painful, but possibly just as comprehensive a 
fashion. 


As stated in the first Interim Report on the advance 
study, your Committee had the advantage of considering a 
great many submissions from a cross section of companies 
and associations; a list of briefs and appearances is 


1 Committee Proceedings Issue No. 33 and Appendix to Hansard, March 
19, 1975. 


2 Committee Proceedings Issue No. 47 and Appendix to Hansard, June 
26, 1975. 


attached as an appendix to the first Interim Report. In 
addition, your Committee heard evidence by the Director 
of Investigations and Research under the Act, Mr. R. J. 
Bertrand, and other members of his Department. As a 
result of those hearings your Committee made in its first 
Interim Report on the advance study a number of recom- 
mendations for amendment to the Bill before it was passed 
by the Commons. The Bill in the form finally adopted by 
the Commons responds to an appreciable number of the 
most important concerns and recommendations of your 
Committee with respect to the Bill as_ originally 
introduced. 


The Bill was referred to your Committee by the Senate 
on October 28, 1975. Your Committee since that date has 
had seven sessions during which it has heard five further 
submissions from the parties listed in the Appendix. In 
addition, three sessions were devoted to the evidence of the 
Minister responsible for the legislation, the Hon. André 
Ouellet, Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs. 


No new concerns have been identified by your Commit- 
tee since the Bill itself was referred to it which have not 
already been described in its two Reports on the advance 
study with the exception of a minor technical matter in 
connection with the punishment provisions arising out of 
amendments made in the House of Commons during the 
debate on the report stage on the Bill. 


Your Committee’s principal task has therefore been to 
assess the effectiveness of the amendments made in the 
Commons in meeting the recommendations outlined in its 
two previous Reports and deciding what action should be 
recommended with respect to those which have not been 
reflected. ; 


Among the recommendations made in the Interim Report 
which your Committee considers have been fully met by 
amendments to the Bill made in the Commons are the 
following: 

1. Restoration of the refusal to sell defences under the 

resale price maintenance provisions (new subsection 
38(9), clause 18, p. 42). 


2. Provisions making the Commission a Court of Record 
for purposes of its jurisdiction in connection with 
reviewable practices, requiring that the burden of 
proof in applications before the Commission under 
the reviewable practices jurisdiction shall be on the 
Director of Investigation and Research (except where 
the applicant is a supplier seeking modification of an 
order) and clarifying that parties before the Commis- 
sion have the right to cross-examine witnesses called 
by the Director and to call and examine witnesses and 
produce documents on their own behalf (new section 
31.8, clause 12, p. 23). 


3. Provision of a right of application by a supplier 
against whom an order has been made under the 
reviewable practices provisions to apply for modifica- 
tion of such order. (New section 31.9, clause 12, p. 23). 
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4. A re-drafting of part of new subsection 31.4(2), clause 
12, pp. 16 and 17 clarifying the circumstances under 
which an order respecting the practices of exclusive 
dealing or tied selling may be made’. 


5. Removal of a provision whereby the consent of the 
person calling for tenders to a joint bid would have to 
be obtained prior to submission of the tender (new 
section 32.2, clause 15, p. 27). 


Among the recommendations of your Committee which 
were partially met by amendments made by the Commons 
were the following: 


1. The provision of a defence of “due diligence” with 
respect to certain offences which would have otherwise 
carried strict liability. 


This was perhaps the most significant of the concerns 
expressed by your Committee and its recommendation has 
been implemented to a substantial degree in the amend- 
ments made by the Commons. The offences in the present 
Act with respect to misleading advertising and representa- 
tions and as amended by the Bill are provided for in such a 
way that, contrary to typical criminal offences, mens rea, 
or, criminal intent is not an ingredient which must be 
established by the Crown. The amendment containing the 
“due diligence” defence appears as new section 37.3 in 
clause 18 of the Bill on page 39. With the exception of the 
word “forthwith” in paragraph 37.3(2)(d), your Committee 
is satisfied that the amendment meets the concerns 
expressed by your Committee. The Minister and his offi- 
cials argued that there was sufficient flexibility in the 
word “forthwith” that there would be no undue hardship 
and that to remove the word would open the door to abuse 
by the unscrupulous. It may be that the courts will inter- 
pret the provision in the manner suggested by the Minister 
and, if so, there will be no difficulty. Instead of an amend- 
ment to delete or replace the word “forthwith” your Com- 
mittee recommends that no action be taken at the present 
time and that court decisions under the section after enact- 
ment be monitored to ascertain whether the defence is 
meeting the concerns for which it was inserted. 


2. Exemption for affiliates. 


Your Committee proposed that the exemption in the Bill 
in respect of dealings between affiliated persons and com- 
panies under the resale price maintenance provisions (new 
subsections 38(2) and (7) on pp. 40 and 41, clause 18) be 
extended to other offences in the Act and in the Bill since, 
otherwise, by implication, dealings between affiliates 
might constitute commission of the offence. This proposal 
was recognized in the Commons amendments with one 
exception. The exemption was not extended to sales be- 
tween affiliated companies for the purposes of the price 
discrimination provision, section 34 of the Act. In other 
words, the clear implication as a result of this omission 
will be that, e.g., a parent company may not be able to sell 
to a subsidiary at a lower price than it would to an arm’s 
length customer. The explanation given by the Minister 


1 See Interim Report, Committee Proceedings No. 22, Item 8, p. 9. 


was that allowing sales to subsidiaries at a lower price 
would tend to weaken the position of arm’s length custom- 
ers of the parent company who compete with the subsidi- 
ary. In other words, the possibility of lower prices to the 
consumer should yield to the creation of conditions to 
improve the status of independent dealers. This is obvious- 
ly a policy question of some importance and the Minister 
has indicated that the matter will be re-examined in the 
Phase II amendments together with the subject of loss- 
leadering—another area where possible lower prices to the 
consumer in the short run should possibly give way to 
other considerations. In this connection he said: 
“T do not want to duck the question at all; quite the 
contrary. It is an important area. It is public knowl- 
edge that in Phase II we will be dealing with loss 
leading. I have indicated this in speaking to the other 
place that this would be one of the subjects of study 
and action in phase two. We will also be dealing with 
price discrimination in Phase II. We will come back to 
the subject at that time.“ 


3. Sports. 


Because the Bill would extend the application of the Act 
to services, it could be argued that the customary arrange- 
ments between leagues and teams in amateur and profes- 
sional sports with respect to players could be considered an 
offence under section 32 of the Act. Recognizing that some 
exemption should be granted, the Bill would substitute for 
section 32 a new section 32.3 which in essence repeats in 
subsection (1) in language more applicable to the sports 
world the offence contained in section 32 but also provides 
in subsection (2) a defence which could be invoked based 
on the desirability of maintaining a balance among the 
teams and the necessity of observing certain regulations in 
sports organized on an international basis. 


Your Committee recommended that both amateur and 
professional sports should simply be exempted from the 
Bill. 


While recognizing that combines legislation may not be 
the appropriate place for dealing with the problems of the 
sports world, the Minister, when he appeared before your 
Committee, suggested that in due course these and other 
matters affecting sports would be dealt with in a compre- 
hensive way in other legislation and that in the meantime 
this new provision should be inserted in the Combines Act. 
Your Committee, with some reservations, agrees that the 
new provisions should be allowed to remain on the basis 
that some form of exemption from section 32 of the Act is 
required and that the matter will be kept under review by 
the Government for more appropriate attention at a later 
date. 


4. Regulated Trades, Industries and Professions. 


An area which has presented great difficulty to your 
Committee is the position of regulated industries, trades 
and professions. Because the Bill would bring services 
under the purview of the Act, attention has been focused 
on the problem although it may well be that the problem 
existed under the present Act in relation to trades and 
industries dealing with “articles”. 


1 Committee Proceedings, Issue No. 61, November 19, 1975, peLie 
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Your Committee feels strongly that no industry, trade or 
profession, the bulk of whose activities are regulated by 
some governmental body, whether provincial or federal, 
should, in addition, be exposed to prosecution under the 
Combines Investigation Act. 


Your Committee heard submissions in this area from the 
Institute of Chartered Accountants, the International Air 
Transport Association (IATA), the Air Transport Associa- 
tion of Canada, the Winnipeg Commodity Exchange and 
the Association of Canadian Franchisors and Independent 
Grocers’ Alliance. 


In the case of the Institute of Chartered Accountants 
(and other professions) and the Winnipeg Commodity 
Exchange, members have for years had arrangements with 
respect to certain aspects of the carrying on of their activi- 
ties. There is nothing secret or covert about these arrange- 
ments and they have generally been regarded as being in 
the public interest. While some aspects of their activities 
may be considered to be regulated to one degree or another, 
some aspects clearly are not. Yet, if those activities are still 
regarded to be in the public interest, it would be an 
ill-considered policy that would abruptly, in the wake of a 
new law of general application, make them illegal merely 
because they are unregulated or insufficiently regulated. 


An amendment was inserted in the Bill by the House of 
Commons which may be of some assistance to the profes- 
sions. (See new subsection 32(7), clause 14, p. 26). It pro- 
vides that a court shall not convict under the conspiracy 
section if it finds that the arrangement relates to the 
standards of competence and integrity reasonably neces- 
sary for the protection of the public. 


The Minister and his officials in their testimony before 
your Committee stated on the one hand that they con- 
sidered that the decisions of the courts, particularly in the 
Breweries case! and the Farm Products Marketing case’, 
were sufficient protection for these groups. On the other 
hand, the Minister and his officials were unable to resist 
keeping the door to application of the Combines Investiga- 
tion Act open by stating that they also felt that the degree 
to which a regulated trade, industry or profession could 
consider itself protected by this jurisprudence depended to 
a great extent on the manner in which the particular 
regulatory body responsible for them exercised its powers. 
Since in many cases it may not be up to or within the 
power of the particular industry, trade or profession to 
affect the manner in which such bodies exercise their 
legislative powers, your Committee considers that they 
may well be placed in an untenable position if the Com- 
bines Investigation Act is applied blindly to them. 


The case of the air transport industry in Canada is 
particularly striking in this regard. Because of the nature 
of its activities, there has always been a high degree of 
cooperation amongst the various companies in the indus- 
try. This cooperation has been, in some cases, required and 
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in other cases simply encouraged by the Government. For 
example, the Government of Canada has many agreements 
with other countries respecting air transportation which 
provide as follows: 
“The tariffs referred to in paragraph (1) of this Article 
shall, if possible, be agreed in respect of each route 
between the designated airlines of the contracting par- 
ties, in consultation with other airlines operating over 
the whole or part of that route, and such agreement 
shall, where possible, be reached through the rate-fix- 
ing machinery of the International Air Transport 
Association. The tariffs so agreed shall be subject to 
the approval of the aeronautical authorities of both 
contracting parties.” 


It is true that the tariffs which result from such agree- 
ments must be filed with the Canadian Transport Commis- 
sion but the question remains as to whether this process is 
a sufficient “regulation” to bring the carriers within the 
exempting formula contained in the judgment of Chief 
Justice McRuer in the Breweries case. Moreover, there may 
be other aspects of the air transport industry on which it 
has been the practice to have agreements and arrange- 
ments, with the encouragement of the Department of 
Transport and the Canadian Transport Commission, in 
respect of which the powers of supervision of the Canadian 
Transport Commission are not as precise as they are in the 
case of tariffs. 


In its Second Interim Report, your Committee recom- 
mended that a provision be inserted in the Combines Inves- 
tigation Act specifically exempting the air industry from 
the application thereof. The Minister has argued against 
the insertion of a specific exemption for particular named 
industries (although there are already some in the Act) 
but at the same time appeared to recognize the dilemma in 
which the industry might find itself as a result of applica- 
tion of the Act. The following are some excerpts from the 
Minister’s testimony before the Committee on November 
19th: 

‘“«.. Phase II of the revision of the competition policy 
will be concerned especially with those matters which 
affect the structural issues of industry raised by 
merger, monopoly and specialization agreements. I 
could undertake today before you to say that this 
question of uncertainty which exists for the transpor- 
tation industry must and could be clarified in the 
course of the coming months after full discussion with 
my colleague, the Minister of Transport, and the 
appropriate decision made as to whether it would be 
dealt with through the Canadian Transport Commis- 
sion or the Combines Investigation Act...“ 


“.. Secondly, I am quite prepared to meet some of the 
fears expressed by members of this Committee by 
saying that the new area now covered, that in order to 
clarify the situation we will undertake to have an 
in-depth study and come up with a positive conclusion 
one way or the other on Phase II. But basically we 
assume that competition is expected in the air trans- 
port industry and that the industry should conduct 
itself accordingly. 


1 Committee Proceedings Issue No. 61, p. 6. 
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I hope and believe that everyone here accepts this 
understanding. Whether it is monitored by the Direc- 
tor of Combines (sic) and Research or whether by the 
CTC is a question that has to be clarified. I am quite 
prepared to ensure that it will be clarified in the 
course of the coming months. 


Therefore, by the time we introduce Phase II of the 
competition policy we will know exactly whether it 
should be regulated through the CTC or under the 
umbrella of the Combines Investigation Act.“ 


“We ask that the aeronautical authority, being the 
CTC, exercise its full authority over civilians. We do 
believe that for the time being there is no danger of a 
case developing until we have had an opportunity of 
correcting the situation in Phase II, at which time we 
will put forward a definite position on this.“? 


“|. The promulgation of a certain part of the Act will 
come within a matter of weeks. More particularly, in 
the service section, we have said that we will give 
sufficient time to the service industry to prepare them- 
selves because of the new legislation. This will be a 
period of three, four of possibly five months. We might 
not promulgate this section until we have been able to 
settle clearly the question whether or not the CTC is 
doing this monitoring and this in-depth decision 
making. If the mechanism is in place within the CTC 
to do the in-depth evaluation, it is quite clear the 
Combines Investigation Act does not apply. We could 
then promulgate it without difficulty.“* 


Exemption from combines legislation for specific indus- 
tries is not completely unknown in Canada. It was found 
some years ago, for example, by the Restrictive Trade 
Practices Commission that the shipping companies in 
Canada were operating a cartel in respect of an aspect of 
their business. It was also found by the Commission, how- 
ever, that the cartel was in the public interest. The result 
was the Shipping Conferences Exemption Act.* 


It is clear from the discussions in Committee that a great 
deal of further consideration will have to be given to the 
entire question of regulated trades, industries and profes- 
sions in relation to competition legislation. Your Commit- 
tee appreciates the difficulty of framing a general exemp- 
tion covering all regulated activities, as was attempted in 
clause 92 of Bill C-256, because of the danger that general 
language may go further than desired in some cases and 
not far enough in others. On the other hand, your Commit- 
tee favours a solution whereby the particular regulatory 
body concerned is responsible for all matters with respect 
to the industry under its jurisdiction to the exclusion of 
the Combines Investigation Act. 


In this connection, the Minister has undertaken that, in 
availing itself of the split proclamation provisions in 
clause 31 of the Bill, the Government will not proclaim the 
Bill in relation to services for purposes of section 32 of the 
Act for a period of six months after proclamation of the 


1 Ibid, p. 7 

2 Ibid, p. 9 

3 Ibid, p. 10 

4R.S.C. 1970, Chap. 39 (1st Supp.) 


other provisions of the Bill. A copy of the Minister’s letter 
to the Chairman of your Committee is annexed to this 
Report. 


The interval between passage of the Bill and proclama- 
tion, if carried out in accordance with the Minister’s 
undertaking, will provide time for a rational analysis of 
the problems, and, if necessary, for introduction of amend- 
ments to other legislation. If the matter cannot be resolved 
in that way, the introduction of the Phase II amendments 
to the Act will provide further opportunity for dealing 
with the problem. 


This report has dealt largely with the position of the air 
transport industry and carriers. However, the discussion is 
applicable to other regulated and semi-regulated indus- 
tries. In the latter category falls the Winnipeg Commodity 
Exchange, which also appeared before your Committee. 
The Exchange, is an unincorporated association and there- 
fore derives no legislative sanction for its activities from 
its own constitution. There is power under the Grain 
Futures Act! for the Board of Grain Commissioners of 
Canada to revoke or vary any by-law or rule of the 
Exchange which in its opinion is prejudicial to the public 
interest. The position of the Exchange appeared to be that 
this power of the Board over their operations was suffi- 
cient to bring their arrangements with respect to minimum 
commissions within the protective formula enunciated by 
Chief Justice McRuer in the Brewerves case. The Exchange 
may or may not be well founded in taking that position in 
view of statements made by the Minister and his officials 
before this Committee. Their point, however, was that two 
of the commodities for which the Exchange prescribes 
minimum commission rates, namely rapeseed and gold, are 
presently not covered by the Grain Futures Act. The delay 
in proclaiming application of section 32 of the Act to 
service industries will provide time for the Exchange to 
seek an amendment to that Act so as to bring rapeseed and 
gold within the regulatory umbrella of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. So as to clarify that these activities 
remain immune from the Combines Investigation Act, the 
Exchange may also wish to consider in the interval wheth- 
er the powers of the Board under the Act should be 
strengthened or whether a specific exemption from com- 
bines legislation should be provided in the Grain Futures 
Act. The question in their case (as in all cases) should be 
examined on the merits: Are minimum commissions in 
commodity futures trading desirable in the public interest? 
If the answer is in the affirmative, which it apparently has 
been since the beginning of the Exchange’s operations 
nearly a hundred years ago, then there seems little doubt 
that the supervision should come from the Board of Grain 
Commissioners rather than the Director of Investigation 
and Research under the Combines Act. The latter really 
cannot supervise or regulate. His is a blunt weapon; the 
sole question is: To prosecute, or not to prosecute. 


The position of the Winnipeg Commodity Exchange has 
been dealt with in some detail because there may well be 
an analogy with other groups who may wish to take advan- 
tage of the deferred proclamation to analyse their position 
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and make necessary changes in their own activities, or 
make representations for change in the legislation govern- 
ing them or, possibly, in the Combines Investigation Act 
itself. 


5. Franchises. 


Many arguments were addressed to your Committee to 
the effect that bona fide franchise arrangements should be 
exempted from the application of the Act. Because the Bill 
would make tied selling, exclusive dealing and market 
restriction practices reviewable under the new reviewable 
practices jurisdiction of the Commission and since one or 
more of these practices is usually involved in so-called 
franchise arrangements, it is clear that the Commission 
will have the power to make orders with respect to fran- 
chise agreements. Your Committee believes that the basic 
elements which must be established by the Director before 
the Commission can make an order under these provisions, 
namely, that the effect of the arrangements is likely to 
lessen competition substantially, afford a certain degree of 
protection to those in the franchise business. 


Beyond that, two amendments were made in the House 
of Commons which go toward meeting the concerns of 
your Committee. One was the addition of new subsection 
31.4(7) clause 12, p. 19. This amendment is particularly 
designed to exempt one of the kinds of arrangements 
commonly used in the soft drink bottling industry. The 
other amendment is the addition of new paragraph 
31.4(5)(c), clause 12, pp. 18 and 19 reading as follows: 


“(c) a company, partnership or sole proprietorship is 
affiliated with another company, partnership or sole 
proprietorship in respect of any agreement between 
them whereby one party grants to the other party the 
right to use a trade mark or trade name to identify the 
business of the grantee, provided 


(i) such business is related to the sale or distribu- 
tion, pursuant to a marketing plan or system pre- 
scribed substantially by the grantor, of a multiplici- 
ty of products obtained from competing sources of 
supply and a multiplicity of suppliers, and 


(ii) no one product dominates such business.” 


This particular amendment developed in the House of 
Commons as a compromise to an amendment introduced 
by an Opposition member which would have completely 
exempted franchise arrangements. The Minister indicated 
that the Government would not be prepared to go that far 
and he then offered the provision referred to above which 
is now in the Bill. The purpose of the amendment was to 
exempt arrangements such as those of the IGA Food 
Stores.! However, the Association of Canadian Franchisors 
requested a hearing before your Committee on the basis 
that the amendment, because of certain defects in the 
drafting, would not accomplish its purpose. The Associa- 
tion pointed out that IGA retail outlets purchase all of 
their supplies from IGA. Such supplies include some IGA 
brand names but also a wide range of other brands which 
are purchased by IGA from the suppliers of the other 
brands and then resold to the individual IGA franchises. 
The argument was made that the use of the word 


1 See Commons Debates, October 16, 1975, p. 8278. 
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“obtained” in line 39 on p. 18 without further qualification 
implies that, to come within the exemption, the products 
must be obtained from competing sources by the individu- 
al IGA franchises. It was suggested that the words “by the 
grantor or the grantee” be inserted after the word 
“obtained” for clarification. 


Inasmuch as the amendment was designed to exclude 
franchise arrangements similar to that of IGA, the submis- 
sion of the Association of Canadian Franchisors cannot be 
dismissed lightly. It may be that the Commission will 
interpret the amendment in a manner favorable to this 
kind of franchise arrangement. At this stage your Commit- 
tee is not inclined to recommend that passage of the Bill be 
delayed so that an amendment can be inserted. However, it 
does recommend to the Government that the submission of 
the Association be kept under consideration with a view to 
making a clarifying amendment, if necessary, at the time 
the Phase II amendments to the Act are introduced. 


6. Delay for Institution of Proceedings on Summary 
Conviction. 


The Bill, following amendment in the Commons, has 
extended the Criminal Code six-month limitation period 
for institution of summary conviction proceedings to two 
years. Your Committee had recommended that the limita- 
tion period be removed altogether so that the Crown would 
always be governed by the gravity of the offence rather 
than time limitations in electing as to whether to proceed 
by indictment or summary conviction. It may be desirable 
to retain a limitation on offences tryable only by summary 
conviction but your Committee continues to believe that 
the limitation should be removed for offences tryable 
either by summary conviction or indictment. 


There remains to deal with certain recommendations in 
the Interim Report which have not been reflected in any 
way in amendments made to the Bill prior to passage by 
the House of Commons. No one of these alone is of suffi- 
cient importance, in your Committee’s opinion, to warrant 
the delay in passage of the Bill which would result if an 
amendment were made by the Senate. Moreover, the mere 
fact that they have been highlighted and openly discussed 
with those who. made submissions to your Committee as 
well as with the Minister and his officials, will in itself 
serve a useful purpose. Those who submitted briefs may to 
some extent have had their fears allayed and those respon- 
sible for administration of the Act will have gained some 
insight into the problems created by the apparent over- 
reaching in certain provisions of the Bill. Phase II will 
undoubtedly raise many of the same issues as the present 
Bill and it will be possible to develop the precise nature of 
any required amendments more intelligently in the context 
of the provisions of both Phase I and Phase II taken 
together. The items in question are as follows: 


1. Your Committee outlined three areas in particular in 
which it expressed doubts as to the constitutionality 
of provisions of Bill C-2. Your Committee notes that 
an Opposition amendment in the Commons making 
proclamation of certain clauses of the Bill conditional 
upon a favourable constitutional ruling by the 
Supreme Court of Canada on reference thereto by the 
Governor General in Council was ruled out of order 
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by the Speaker of the House of Commons. Without 
commenting on that ruling, it is obvious that an 
amendment along similar lines proposed by the 
Senate would create substantial difficulties. An 
individual litigant retains the right to test the consti- 
tutionality of any provision he desires in the courts 
and it may be that a court would be able to render a 
more meaningful decision on a constitutional issue 
raised in that manner. 


. On the question of the creation of the right of civil 
damages, your Committee expressed the view that 
making a conviction a prerequisite would strengthen 
the constitutional basis for the right. Your Committee 
was also concerned by the provision allowing the 
complete record of proceedings in a criminal case to 
be used in the civil proceedings. Your Committee 
continues to have doubts as to the justice and worka- 
bility of this feature which is contained in new sub- 
section 31.1(2), clause 12, p. 12. This is a procedural 
matter and your Committee will be satisfied if the 
matter is kept under surveillance to see whether its 
doubts prove to be well founded. 


. While in agreement with the provision permitting the 
Crown to seek an interim injunction, even without 
notice to the other party, to restrain conduct directed 
toward the commission of an offence under the Act, 
your Committee’s concern was that where such an 
injunction turned out, on the merits, to be unwarrant- 
ed, the Crown (as would an ordinary litigant in simi- 
lar circumstances) should be liable for any damage 
caused to the party against whom the injunction was 
obtained. It may be that such liability exists without 
amendment to the Bill, or that a court would have 
discretion to impose such liability by making issu- 
ance of the injunction conditional upon the Crown 
executing an undertaking to be liable. Jurisprudence 
on the subject is not clear where the Crown is the 
applicant for the injunction and your Committee con- 
tinues to think that legislative clarification is desir- 
able. However, it may be that the importance of 
interim injunctions will be even greater with respect 
to the Phase II amendments to the Act and your 
Committee therefore agrees that consideration of any 
amendment may be deferred until that time. 


. Your Committee was concerned that, in the refusal to 
deal provisions, the Commission will be able to make 
an order if there is merely “insufficient competition 
amongst supplier of the product”, (paragraph 
31.2(1)(b), clause 12, p. 14). Much will depend on the 
manner in which the Commission interprets the 
jurisdiction given to it and your Committee is satis- 
fied that this is another area in which any amend- 
pent could be developed better in the light of Phase 


. Your Committee expressed concern in the Interim 
Report and this concern was shared by many of those 
who had occasion to comment on the Bill including 
members of the Commons Committee on Finance, 
Trade and Economic Affairs, that the inability to 
obtain supplies of a particular brand name product 
might give rise to an order being made by the Com- 
mission against the supplier of that product notwith- 


standing that identical or functionally similar prod- 
ucts produced by other suppliers were available. Your 
Committee’s recommendation that an amendment be 
made clarifying that the word “product” was used in 
its generic sense was partially accepted in amend- 


ments made in the Commons by the insertion of new 
subsection 31.2(2), clause 12, p. 14. However, that 
amendment does provide that where a single brand 
name product is very dominant, its supplier may be 
made the subject of an order notwithstanding that 
similar products are available to the complainant. 
Your Committee fears that as a result of this provi- 
sion, an already dominant product could become a 
virtual monopoly, a condition which is obviously con- 
trary to the objectives of the legislation. It is to be 
hoped that the Commission will be cognizant of this 
possibility in its approach to applications under the 
section. 


6. Again in the refusal to deal provisions, your Commit- 
tee was concerned (new paragraph 31.2(1)(a)) that a 
person not yet in business at all would be permitted 
to invoke the refusal to deal provisions in order to 
force his way into business. Your Committee had and 
continues to have doubts as to the need for the entire 
refusal to deal section. However, it appears to be 
considered important by the Government as a matter 
of policy and unless the provision is to be deleted in 
its entirety, it may be preferable to leave it intact. It 
is to be hoped that the Commission will extend the 
benefits of the provision to a person not yet in busi- 
ness only with extreme caution. 


7. Finally, your Committee expressed doubts as to the 
sufficiency of the right of appeal from orders of the 
Commission under section 28 of the Federal Court Act. 
Questions arising under the Commission’s reviewable 
practices jurisdiction are not as likely to produce 
such purely legal issues as that which arose recently 
under subsection 10(5) of the Act.! In that case a 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Ontario held, as per- 
sona designata under the section, that the solicitor 
client privilege extends, in principle, to the seizure of 
documents, in the course of an investigation, in the 
possession of a salaried lawyer employed by the com- 
pany under investigation. On appeal by the Director 
under section 28 of the Federal Court Act, the Federal 
Court of Appeal affirmed the decision of the Ontario 
Judge. 


Your Committee has by no means abandoned its 
recommendation for a wider recourse but nevertheless 
recognizes the difficulties in giving to an appellate 
court powers to interfere with questions of fact. It 
appears that the Commission may receive still further 
powers pursuant to amendments to be introduced in 
Phase II at which time the nature of the right of 
appeal from orders of the Commission will be an even 
more important topic of consideration. 


There is a final matter, not arising out of either of its 
Reports on the advance study, upon which your Committee 
considers it should comment. During the debate on the 


1 In re Shell Canada Ltd., 1975. F.C. 184. 
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report stage of the Bill in the House of Commons, certain 
amendments increasing the severity of the punishment 
which may be inflicted by the courts for violation of the 
offences under the Act were proposed by the Government. 
Certain subamendments to these amendments were pro- 


posed by a member of the Opposition and the Government 
amendments, as amended by the Opposition member’s 
motion, were adopted by the House. The result is that the 
punishment provisions of the Act are expressed in an 
inconsistent manner and it may be that a court would 
conclude that the intention was to override certain provi- 
sions of the Criminal Code which would normally give the 
court flexibility. These matters were brought to the atten- 
tion of the Minister when he appeared before your Com- 
mittee and were discussed with him at some length. The 
Minister recognized the dangers and he has undertaken to 
introduce amendments to the end that all punishment 
provisions of the Act are prescribed in a uniform manner. 


Respectfully Submitted, 


Salter A. Hayden, 
Chairman. 


APPENDIX “‘A’’ TO REPORT 


1. Air Transport Association of Canada. 
2. International Air Transport Association. 
3. The Winnipeg Commodity Exchange. 


4. The National Association of Tobacco & Confectionery 
Distributors. 


5. Association of Canadian Franchisors and Independent 
Grocers’ Alliance. 


APPENDIX “‘B”’ TO REPORT 
Minister 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs 


The Honourable Salter A. Hayden, Q.C. 
The Senate 
Ottawa, Ontario 


Dear Senator Hayden: 


Let me first of all thank you for the time and effort that 
you have devoted in leading the discussion on the study 
and examination of Bill C-2, an Act to amend the Com- 
bines Investigation Act, by the Senate Committee on 
Banking, Trade and Commerce. 


As I mentioned frequently to you and your colleagues in 
the Committee, your work was most helpful in revising the 
legislation and I am looking forward to the same construc- 
tive examination and co-operation on Phase II of the revi- 
sion of competition policy legislation. 


On the occasion of our last meeting on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 2, I mentioned to you that I would be willing to 
undertake to ensure that the proclamation of Bill C-2 as it 
relates to the application of section 32 to services would be 
delayed for six months. I also undertook to make certain 
that in the bill that will be introduced to implement Phase 
II, there will be a close scrutiny of the penalty provision of 
the Combines Investigation Act as revised, to make sure 
that the wording of such penalty provisions are uniform. I 
would appreciate it if you would communicate to members 
of the Committee that I have instructed my officials to 
take all the necessary steps to have these undertakings 
fulfilled. 


Again, please accept my sincere thanks for the patience 
and effort you and your colleagues have given me in this 
task. I welcomed the opportunity to appear before the 
committee and found the discussions most satisfactory. 


Yours sincerely, 
André Ouellet 
House of Commons 
Ottawa 
K1A 0A6 
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THE SENATE 


Thursday, December 11, 1975 


The Senate met at 11 a.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that mes- 
sages had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Gauthier 
(Ottawa-Vanier) had been substituted for that of Mr. 
Lapointe, and that the name of Mr. Alexander had been 
substituted for that of Mr. Lambert (Edmonton West) on 
the list of members appointed to serve on the Special Joint 
Committee on Employer-Employee Relation in the Public 
Service. 


BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY 


REPORT OF BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE COMMITTEE 
TABLED AND PRINTED AS AN APPENDIX 


Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, I desire to table 
the report of the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce relating to the subject matter of Bill 
C-60, respecting bankruptcy and insolvency, and I would 
ask that the report be printed as an appendix to the 
Debates of the Senate and to the Minutes of the Proceedings 
of the Senate of this day and form part of the permanent 
records of this house. 


The Hon. the 


senators? 


Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(For text of report see appendix to today’s Hansard.) 


Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, I would ask leave 
to give a very short explanation of this report. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is 
senators? 


it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Hayden: Honourable senators, the procedure in 
tabling this report is that there is no debate on the report. 
If one wished to provoke a debate on the report, one would 
have to call the attention of the Senate to it in the form of 
an inquiry. 

The comments which I should like to make in connection 
with the report are brief and general. Bill C-60 is intended 
to replace the Bankruptcy Act, the Companies’ Creditors 
Arrangement Act, and the Farmers’ Creditors Arrange- 
ment Act. In addition, the Winding-up Act of Canada will 
no longer be applicable to insolvent companies. 


Bill C-60 will bring within its jurisdiction the winding- 
up of insolvent banks, railways, and loan, trust and insur- 
ance companies. It introduces many new terms, concepts 
and procedures which are a great improvement over the 
provisions of the present Bankruptcy Act. However, as we 
discovered in our examination of the subject matter of the 
bill, and in the hearing of witnesses and submissions, 
many changes are required in order to reflect a proper 
balance between the rights of creditors and debtors, and 
the public interest. 


The most innovative provisions of the proposed bill, I 
think, are those which deal with the rights and priorities of 
secured creditors, and the additional sanctions which are 
imposed on _ officers and_ directors of bankrupt 
corporations. 


Under the proposed bill, wage earners are given a priori- 
ty over secured creditors for unpaid wages to a maximum 
amount of $2,000. That proposal provoked lengthy discus- 
sion in commiteee, and when the departmental officers 
appeared before us they expressed support for the sugges- 
tion made in committee—and it has been picked up in 
various submissions—that a preferred way of dealing with 
this situation would be by means of an insurance fund. 
They agreed that the financing, particularly of smaller 
companies, would be seriously interfered with in the case 
of certain companies that had a large input of labour if 
wage earners are given priority over secured creditors for 
unpaid wages to a maximum amount of $2,000 each. This 
might cause serious difficulties of financing for these com- 


panies. It would also possibly increase the cost of 
financing. 
® (1110) 


There were very impractical restrictions on the rights of 
secured creditors to take possession of, and to realize upon, 
the assets of the debtor which are held as security for the 
indebtedness of the bankrupt to the creditor. Many parts of 
this report deal with that situation. 


It must also be remembered that this voluminous report, 
covering 102 pages, has to deal with a bill containing 410 
clauses and a number of schedules. During the hearings the 
departmental officers, as the record shows, supported 
many of the submissions made to the committee and many 
of the views expressed by the committee. 


One of the things I should draw your attention to is that 
the bill does away with the position of registrar. Our report 
recommends that the position of registrar be reinstated. 
The bill proposes that there be an administrator, who will 
be an employee of the government. The registrar has 
greater independence than that, because he is designated 
as registrar by the chief justice of the province. He per- 
forms a variety of functions, judicial and administrative. 
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The bill also does away with the bankruptcy judge, as 
we understand the expression, where the chief justice of 
the province designates a judge, of the supreme court or 
the superior court, as the case may be, to hear bankruptcy 
matters. This gave an expedition to the proceedings; it gave 
more assurance of continuity in dealing with the problems 
in bankruptcy. 


The report recommends the reinstatement of the regis- 
trar, and also that the provision for the designation of a 
bankruptcy judge be restored. The feeling was that if 
bankruptcy has to be dealt with in the same way as any 
other subject is dealt with in the courts, the delays would 
be more substantial under the bill as it stands. This was 
not only the opinion of our experts, but was the opinion 
expressed by the Canadian Bar Association, whom we 
heard. We also heard from the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants, the Toronto Board of Trade and the Canadi- 
an Bankers’ Association. We received quite a cross-section 
of informed opinion and understanding, as a result of 
which we have been able to incorporate what we hope will 
be found to be better provisions. 


The minister has assured us that this report will be 
looked at very carefully. I am satisfied that many of the 
provisions will find their way into a revised edition of this 
bill. Bill C-60, which was tabled in the house and not 
proceeded with, will be revised and introduced at the 
beginning of the next session. Under the circumstances, I 
have refrained from going into any particular detail as to 
the contents of the report. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN SENATE 
MEMBERSHIP 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (i), moved: 

That the name of the Honourable Senator Smith 
(Queens-Shelburne) be substituted for that of the 
Honourable Senator Cook on the list of senators serv- 
ing on the Special Joint Committee on Employer- 
Employee Relations in the Public Service; and 

That a message be sent to the House of Commons to 
acquaint that House accordingly. 


Motion agreed to. 


BANKING, TRADE AND COMMERCE 
COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF THE 
SENATE 


Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1)(a), moved: 

That the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce have power to sit while the 
Senate is sitting today, and that rule 76(4) be suspend- 
ed in relation thereto. 


Motion agreed to. 


POST OFFICE 
OPINION OF ANTI-INFLATION BOARD RE SETTLEMENT WITH 
CANADIAN UNION OF POSTAL WORKERS—QUESTION AND 
ANSWER 

Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I would inquire of 
the Leader of the Government whether he has any com- 
ment on the opinion expressed—I do not think it is a 
decision—by the Anti-Inflation Board on the agreement 
with the postal workers? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, this question 
was directed to me yesterday as well. I can confirm that 
the Anti-Inflation Board has given its opinion that the pay 
award proposed by the federal government for the inside 
workers of the Post Office exceeds the guidelines. The 
board has decided that the agreement is too high in regard 
to the standards which have been established for the board 
to implement or to advise on. However, the matter is one 
for Cabinet discussion. I can inform the house that the 
report prepared by Mr. Jean-Luc Pepin, the head of the 
Anti-Inflation Board, has now been placed before Cabinet. 
It is hoped that before the day is out Cabinet will have 
made a decision on the matter. It is true, as the Honourable 
Leader of the Opposition suggested yesterday, that cabinet 
does have the power to reject the advice which had been 
tendered by the Anti-Inflation Board regarding this 
matter. No decision, however, has been taken as yet. 


@ (1120) 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
AID TO CHILE—QUESTION ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on Thursday, 
November 20, Senator Forsey asked the following question: 


Is Canada now providing any aid, direct or indirect, 
to Chile, by grants, loans, re-scheduling of debts, tech- 
nical assistance or otherwise? 


If so, what are the terms of such aid or assistance? 


Honourable senators, in response to that question of 
Senator Forsey’s regarding Canadian government aid to 
Chile, I am informed that Canada has not provided govern- 
ment-to-government aid to Chile during the last two years. 
At the same time, some humanitarian assistance has been 
channelled through the Canadian Embassy in Chile to 
projects of the Peace Committee, an organization spon- 
sored by the Roman Catholic Church in Chile, and perhaps 
other church organizations. 


In May of this year seven members of the Paris Club, 
including Canada, agreed on general terms for a multilat- 
eral re-scheduling of the greater portion of Chile’s external 
debt falling due in 1975. Since that time Canada and Chile 
have reached agreement on outstanding bilateral issues 
involved in this exercise. Canada previously participated 
in the Paris Club’s re-scheduling of Chilean debt falling 
due in 1974. The Canadian government views the Paris 
Club as a technical forum for the discussion of problems of 
commercial debt. It participated in debt re-scheduling 
exercises involving Chile pursuant to recommendations by 
the International Monetary Fund that a debt re-scheduling 
was justified. 
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It should be noted that all of Chile’s debt thus far 
affected involved the repayment of credits provided by the 
Export Development Corporation on commercial terms and 
re-scheduled on a commercial basis. No aid component was 
involved in this process. 


COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 
BILL TO AMEND AND TO REPEAL—THIRD READING 


Senator Cook moved the third reading of Bill C-2, to 
amend the Combines Investigation Act and the Bank Act 
and to repeal an act to amend an act to amend the Com- 
bines Investigation Act and the Criminal Code. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Cook, seconded by the Honourable Senator Cam- 
eron, that this bill be now read the third time. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I wish to say justa 
few words. As you know, the subject matter of this bill was 
referred to the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce before the bill was passed in the 
House of Commons. When the Senate received the bill it 
was referred to our Banking, Trade and Commerce Com- 
mittee, and the report of that committee was submitted 
yesterday. 


In my opinion improvements were made to the bill in the 
other place, most of which resulted from the report of our 
committee on its study of the subject matter of the bill. 
When the committee then received the bill as passed by the 
House of Commons, it had to consider certain problems 
which the chairman of the committee mentioned yesterday 
when he was presenting his report. Despite those problems, 
I wish to say that I am in agreement with passing this bill 
now, because of the assurances we have had from the 
minister that many of the doubts voiced by our committee 
would form the subject of amendments when phase two of 
the bill is introduced. 


There are other points about which I have reservations; 
however, we will see how they turn out. I am referring 
principally to the creation of a civil remedy under this 
legislation, which I think may be beyond the jurisdiction 
of Parliament. The fact that this right of action has to go 
before the Federal Court is another constitutional problem 
which may create other problems in the future; but it 
would not have been helpful to try to find solutions to 
these questions at this time. 


On the whole I think the Senate has made an excellent 
contribution to this important piece of legislation. It will 
be called upon to do the same thing when the subsequent 
bill dealing with phase two comes before Parliament. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


PRIVATE BILL 
NORTHLAND BANK—SECOND READING 


Hon. Donald Cameron moved the second reading of Bill 
C-1002, to incorporate the Northland Bank. 


{Senator Perrault.] 


He said: Honourable senators, I am happy to have the 
privilege of putting this motion today. In doing so I am 
carried back a number of years when I was an officer of 
the United Farmers of Alberta, in which capacity I used to 
attend their annual conventions. Some of the sessions at 
those conventions were pretty lively, and one of the peren- 
nial topics was the development of a western bank. At that 
time I little thought that one day I would have the privi- 
lege of standing up in the Parliament of Canada to propose 
the establishment of such a new Canadian bank. I would 
like to say that the fact that I am in a position to propose 
the establishment of a new western bank today in no way 
reflects on the excellent service contributed by the exist- 
ing chartered banks of Canada. 


I think it is evidence of the burgeoning growth of Alber- 
ta and Western Canada as a whole that there is a wide- 
spread feeling that there is a place for another western 
financial institution. Originally it was intended that my 
colleague from Edmonton, Senator Prowse, would 
introduce this bill, but regrettably, due to his illness, he is 
unable to do so. 


The concept of a regional bank in the western provinces 
is not new. The proposed Northland Bank is the latest of a 
long series of proposals that have been made since the 
1900s to the effect that some financial institutions should 
have their main roots in Western Canada. This proposal 
today is the result of the considered judgment of a number 
of very responsible and well-known business leaders in the 
four western provinces. 


@ (1130) 


The feeling has developed that there is a place for a new 
financial institution which will have its roots in Western 
Canada and which will be charged with the responsibility 
of assisting in the provision of credit, financial advice and 
other money-related services. This feeling has been con- 
firmed by a number of commissions and has been strongly 
supported over the years by the western cooperative organ- 
izations whose memberships represent about one and a 
half million western Canadians. 


Northland Bank—Norbanque en francais—will locate 
its head office in Winnipeg and its executive offices in 
Calgary. Offices will concurrently be opened in Regina and 
Edmonton. At the moment there are firm commitments to 
subscriptions for more than 50 per cent of the opening 
paid-up capital of $10 million required to capitalize the 
bank initially. The bank, through its personnel, will stress 
imaginative and innovative methods of providing finance 
to an expanding economy while maintaining the highest 
standards of accepted banking practices. 


The provisional directors of this proposed Northland 
Bank are well-known western businessmen, many of 
whom are known to me personally. I am sure they are 
known to many of my colleagues in the Senate. I shall just 
go over the names quickly: Ronald Thomas Curtis, Win- 
nipeg; Henry George deCuypere, Winnipeg; Richard Earl 
Foster, Saskatoon; Donald Victor Larson, Winnipeg; Phil- 
lip Ducan Sampson, Regina; Alan William Scarth, Win- 
nipeg; Gordon Maxwell Sinclair, Saskatoon; George Robert 
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Viereck, Prince Rupert; Robert Alan Willson, Calgary; and 
Hugh Malcolm Wilson, Calgary. 


All directors are Canadian citizens and are committed to 
subscribing for shareholdings in accordance with the 
requirements of the Bank Act. 


Senator Asselin: All millionaires. 


Senator Cameron: Honourable senators, it gives me a 
great deal of pleasure to move second reading of this bill. It 
is to be hoped that if it receives the approval of Parliament 
it will lead to the establishment of a new western financial 
institution, one staffed and officered by people who are 
executing roles of prominence in the western business 
community. I commend this bill to your favourable 
consideration. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, we on this 
side have no objection to this bill being given second 
reading today so that it can go to committee. Senator 
Cameron, after inquiring as to who might speak on the bill 
on this side, was good enough to introduce me to the two 
chief officers of the corporation, Mr. Hugh Wilson, the 
President and Chief Executive Officer, and Mr. Robert 
Willson, Chairman of the Board. 


The impression I received was that these are two gentle- 
men with wide business experience and that there is a 
partial connection between the petition before us and the 
cooperative movement, especially that aspect of it which 
we know as a credit union or a caisse populaire. I say that 
because it seems to me—I do not believe that Senator 
Cameron mentioned it—that this is one of the reasons we 
can regard this as a special application for a special kind of 
bank. We had a similar application passed a short while 
.ago for another special kind of bank, termed a wholesale 
bank. The impression I received from my conversations 
with these two gentlemen is that this bank will obtain 
most of its immediate financial support, as required by the 
Bank Act, from those interested particularly in the credit 
union movement. In my opinion, this is a special advan- 
tage, an indication that this bank will start with the kind 
of support from an important part of the business commu- 
nity that should assure its success. That is important, 
because we do know that of some banks which have 
recently commenced business in Canada at least one 
appears to be having difficulties. We also know of one in 
Western Canada whose difficulties proved to be insur- 
mountable. I therefore welcome the fact that the Northland 
Bank, when it is constituted, will have this special type of 
support. 


The development of a banking facility in and for, but not 
necessarily exclusively for, the cooperative movement is 
very much in line with the development of the whole 
cooperative movement over the years. The cooperative 
movement has, in effect, its own trust companies and 
caisses populaires, organized on an escalating basis from 
the locals through to the provincial and the national levels. 
Therefore, one would hope that the prospects of this bank 
for success are excellent. 


I understand that the petition has been examined care- 
fully by the appropriate authorities, and presumably they 
will indicate to the committee that they see no objection to 


the establishment of this bank. I congratulate Senator 
Cameron on presenting this petition. I am told that one of 
the senior officers succeeded Senator Cameron in the dis- 
tinguished role which he occupied for so many years as the 
Director of the Banff School of Advanced Business 
Management. 


Hon. Hazen Argue: Honourable senators, I should like to 
add my voice to those who have welcomed this bill for 
second reading. Senator Cameron and Senator Grosart 
have said that this is a specialized bank to be established 
in Western Canada to carry on, at least initially, a special- 
ized business. Out in Western Canada we have a very 
strong, virile, cooperative movement, which is a major 
factor, if not the most important factor, in grain marketing 
and retailing products to farmers, in the main, and also to 
city people. The credit union facilities are extensive and 
second to none. As I see it, this is a method to catch up the 
money in the hands of the credit unions, the financial 
institutions and the federated cooperatives, the Canadian 
Co-operative Implements Limited, and so on. The popula- 
tion of the three Prairie provinces is approximately four 
million, and it has been stated in evidence that the cooper- 
ative movement has approximately 1,500,000 members, 
whose organizations will be playing a part in this new 
bank. Cooperatives today are big business. They are big 
business in Western Canada and in other parts of this 
country. They are 100 per cent Canadian-owned and to my 
mind that is important. They are controlled on the basis of 
one vote for each shareholder, no matter whether a share- 
holder has more than one share. So the whole basis of the 
cooperative movement is democratic. 


@ (1140) 


The cooperative movement in my province is very large, 
and has had the support of the major political parties; so 
much so that at a convention of the provincial Liberal 
Party last weekend there appeared an _ important 
person, the head of a section of the cooperative movement, 
to explain to the party some of the workings of the 
movement. 


Senator Flynn: Did they understand? 


Senator Argue: I was delighted that a similar conven- 
tion was held simultaneously by the Conservative Party in 
that province, and it too had a distinguished representative 
of the cooperative movement inform those present of the 
work and value of the cooperatives in Western Canada. 


Senator Flynn: What about the Social Credit Party? 


Senator Argue: Credit unions have pioneered in many 
ways in the financial field in Western Canada. They have 
provided credit for local people—credit which, in many 
instances, is far easier to obtain, is less onerous by way of 
interest, and carries with it many advantages compared 
with those of normal banking or credit institutions. 


It is possible in Western Canada for a farmer in good 
standing to go into a credit union office and ask for a large 
sum of money to purchase land, and for the loan to be 
granted him within 24 hours. The service is quick, excel- 
lent, and losses are almost unknown. 
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The credit union, among other things, pioneered life- 
insured loans and provided a lead for the banks to follow. 
The vast majority of adult persons in the three Prairie 
provinces are members of one or more cooperatives. 


Senator Lang: Honourable senators, on a point of order, 
may I follow the Speaker’s example by reminding the 
honourable senator, as he has reminded others on occasion, 
that the subject before us is hardly consistent with the 
remarks he is making. 


Senator Argue: I would have thought that I was very 
much in order. The proposed new bank is composed of the 
major cooperatives on the Prairies. I was pointing out the 
excellent work they have done, and how they have pion- 
eered in many fields. I was trying to bring to the attention 
of honourable senators, including Senator Lang, how 
innovative they have been in so many ways. 


When the Northland Bank is established—it being some- 
thing of a wholesale bank, geared initially, at any rate, to 
the needs of the cooperatives in Western Canada—I 
believe it will demonstrate to the chartered banks across 
Canada, and the great industrialists of this country, that 
the cooperative movement is big, democratic and, in my 
judgment, one of the best possible forms of free enterprise. 


I am pleased to support the motion. 


Hon. W. M. Benidickson: Honourable senators, I did not 
quite understand the point of order raised by my honour- 
able friend, Senator Lang. 


Senator Flynn: It has been disposed of. 


Senator Benidickson: I believe I have the right to make 
a comment in this debate on the motion for second reading 
of a bill to incorporate the Northland Bank, which bill I 
assume will be referred to the Standing Senate Committee 
on Banking, Trade and Commerce. 


I have a background in connection with this matter, but 
only over the past week or so. The secretary of my brother- 
in-law, who happens to be a minister from a Prairie prov- 
ince, asked me to receive the people who were endeavour- 
ing to incorporate this bank. I asked why. 


Senator Flynn: Why not? 


Senator Benidickson: As a political leader in his prov- 
ince, my brother-in-law felt that this house was going to 
have its turn at examining this bill, and he wanted some 
guidelines on our procedures. 


I said that I was not a member of the Banking, Trade and 
Commerce Committee, but, yet, in a ‘nitwitty’ way I had 
got myself involved in the request for incorporation of 
another bank last week. I suggested that that perhaps was 
why they came to see me in regard to the incorporation of 
banks, and the seeking of approval of the two Houses of 
Parliament. 


I received those gentlemen and was delighted to find 
that one of them was Mr. Willson who, I believe, is the 
newly elected chairman of the board of one of Senator 
Cameron’s very worthwhile enterprises, namely, the 
School of Advanced Business Management in Alberta. I 
said to him, “I do not think I should offer any recommen- 

{Senator Argue. ] 


dation to any member of the Banking, Trade and Com- 
merce Committee. You could not find a better man to 
speak for Western Canada in this connection than Senator 
Prowse or Senator Cameron. I do not know why you would 
not anticipate from the Senate the utmost cooperation. 
Personally, I have been a great believer in providing all 
possible competition in almost any field, particularly the 
field of banking.” 


I told him that I welcomed, as what is loosely described 
in this country as an ethic, the incorporation of the Unity 
Bank, which had a certain appeal to customers, backers 
and others who did not belong to traditional financial 
establishments in this country. I also told him that since 
the incorporation of that bank I had read with regret about 
some hardships it had encountered. 


Possibly that is not too pertinent, and I may be taking up 
the time of honourable senators, but I simply wish to say 
that I recall a few weeks ago, when IAC wanted to trans- 
late itself into the Continental Bank of Canada, that two 
or three members of the Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Committee very commendably and properly, in my opin- 
ion, disclosed the fact that they were directors of long- 
established corporate banks, and said that they personally 
welcomed competition in this field. To me, competition is 
the essence of being a Liberal politician. 


@ (1150) 


Senator Flynn: “Liberal” with a small “1? 


Senator Benidickson: When I was told that the inves- 
tors in, and supporters of, this bank would be very success- 
ful cooperatives, and agricultural and other enterprises, of 
Western Canada, I felt, contrary to the unfortunate experi- 
ence of the Unity Bank, that this would be a viable 
endeavour. Because of the tremendously successful finan- 
cial record of these agencies, the cooperatives and mer- 
chandising agencies, and in view of the known resources 
behind them, I felt this was a viable proposition, and I 
wished them well. 


That is the reason I am now participating in this debate. 
My introduction to this proposal—and this illustrates the 
vagaries of politics—came from a secretary of my brother- 
in-law, who used to be a director of one of the chartered 
banks. This individual, because of his interest in seeing an 
advance in the commercial importance of Western Canada 
in the financial field, sought, through me, an introduction 
to some members of the Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Committee. I referred him to Senator Cameron, telling him 
that he could not have a better sponsor for this bill. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Cameron moved that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce. 


Motion agreed to. 
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SUSPENSION OF RULE 95 


Senator Cameron: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1) (a), I move: 


That rule 95 be suspended with respect to the Bill 
C-1002, intituled: “An Act to incorporate the Northland 
Bank.” 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is leave 
granted? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I wish to 
announce, on behalf of the Chairman of the Banking, 
Trade and Commerce Committee, that the committee will 
meet immediately in Room 256-S to consider Bill C-1002, to 
incorporate the Northland Bank. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT INCENTIVES ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Alan A. Macnaughton moved the second reading 
of Bill C-74, to amend the Regional Development Incen- 
tives Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, this bill consists of a page 
and a half and, by way of text, four paragraphs. Actually, 
the essence or thrust of the bill is to extend the existing act 
for a period of five years. 


Although the present act does not expire until December 
31, 1976, applicants with accepted offers must be in com- 
mercial production by that date in order to receive incen- 
tives grants. This bill, then, would extend that commercial 
production deadline to December 31, 1981. It does not 
incorporate any other changes. However, I thought a short 
explanation for the benefit of the house, and also for the 
record, should be given. 


As honourable senators are well aware, the Regional 
Development Incentives Act received royal assent in 1969, 
the same year that the Department of Regional Eco- 
nomic Expansion was set up. Since that time, it has been 
an important element in the federal government’s regional 
development policy. 


While I am sure that most of you are familiar with the 
broad provisions of the Regional Development Incentives 
Act, I will mention a few salient features of the current 
program. Incentives are aimed at producing new, more 
rewarding and more stable jobs, and at reinforcing exist- 
ing employment opportunities in slow-growth regions. 
Incentives are offered to firms to select locations in the 
designated regions rather than elsewhere. The act is also 
aimed at encouraging expansion and the modernization of 
existing facilities which would not otherwise be carried 
out because of a lower return on investment, and to 
encourage larger and better facilities to be built than 
would otherwise be the case. 

Incentives under the act, which may take the form of 
grants, or repayable grants, or loan guarantees, are 
designed to encourage investment and employment in 
slow-growth regions. More specifically, they are designed 


to encourage companies to establish new facilities and to 
expand or modernize existing facilities in the manufactur- 
ing and processing industries within those regions. The 
purpose, of course, is to reduce, over a period of time, 
regional disparities and to achieve more balanced economic 
growth across Canada. 


Some of the results are as follows: As of last August, the 
latest period for which complete program statistics are 
available, the Regional Development Incentives Act had 
helped to stimulate some $2.4 billion in capital investment 
in the slow-growth regions of Canada, which investment is 
expected to create about 122,000 direct new jobs. To this 
end, some $507 million in grant offers have been accepted 
since the inception of the program. However, as a result of 
a major policy review undertaken by the department in 
1973 certain changes were made in the regulations govern- 
ing the administration of the act. On the whole, these 
changes were designed to improve the decision-making 
process on smaller cases, and to establish an administra- 
tive framework consistent with the decentralized mode in 
which the department now operates. These changes have 
led to a more smoothly functioning program, one that 
works effectively in concert with other elements of the 
department’s policy. 
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The incentives program is seen as an integral-part of the 
government’s total approach to regional development, and 
an important element of that approach is the General 
Development Agreement which the department has now 
signed with every province except Prince Edward Island, 
which in turn is covered under a similar “Comprehensive 
Development Plan.” These agreements spell out a joint 
federal-provincial strategy for social and economic de- 
velopment in each region, a strategy aimed at taking 
advantage of the inherent economic potential of that par- 
ticular region. In this context, the Regional Development 
Incentives Act serves to implement industrial development 
by encouraging particular industries which will support 
that broad development strategy. 


By using the Regional Development Incentives Act in 
conjunction with the general development agreements, the 
department has established an effective basis for improv- 
ing economic and social conditions in Canada’s slow 
growth regions. 


As honourable senators will know, there is no conven- 
tional wisdom governing the formulation of regional de- 
velopment policy in Canada, but the department has over 
the nearly seven years since its creation evolved a practical 
and flexible set of instruments and a policy approach 
which is suited to the country’s needs and economic, social 
and political realities. 


The important part of this approach continues to be the 
Department of Regional Economic Expansion’s program. I 
trust that the members of this chamber will agree to the 
extension of the Regional Development Incentives Act in 
order to ensure uninterrupted operation of the programs. 


I will endeavour to answer questions, but, as I said at the 
beginning, the purpose is to give this act a five-year 
extension. 
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On motion of Senator Asselin, debate adjourned. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I suggest that 
the Senate do now adjourn during pleasure to reassemble 
at the call of the bell at approximately 2 o’clock this 
afternoon. 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 2.15 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 


PRIVATE BILL 
NORTHLAND BANK—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Leave having been given to revert to Reports of 
Committees: 


Senator Macnaughton, for Senator Hayden, Chairman 
of the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce, reported that the committee had considered 
Bill C-1002, to incorporate the Northland Bank, and had 
directed that the bill be reported without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Macnaughton moved that the bill be placed on 
the Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


THE ESTIMATES 


REPORT OF NATIONAL FINANCE COMMITTEE ON 
SUPPLEMENTARY ESTIMATES (A) ADOPTED 


The Senate proceeded to consideration of the report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance on 
the supplementary estimates (A) laid before Parliament 
for the fiscal year ending the 31st March, 1976, which was 
presented Tuesday, December 9. 


Senator Sparrow: Honourable senators, I move that the 
report be now adopted. 


Senator Grosart: Honpurable senators, by agreement the 
acting chairman of the committee is not speaking to the 
report. I will not speak to it now, but will ask leave to 
include in my remarks on the appropriation bill those 
comments I may have made on the report. 


Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


APPROPRIATION BILL NO. 4, 1975 
SECOND READING 


Hon. Léopold Langlois moved the second reading of Bill 
C-79, for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of money 
for the public service for the financial year ending the 31st 
March, 1976. 


He said: Honourable senators, yesterday I caused two 
statements to be distributed, in an endeavour to provide 
you with a better understanding of my introduction to this 
bill. 

The first statement deals with the supply for 1975-76. 
This statement not only relates to previous bills, but also 


[Senator Macnaughton. ] 


provides an explanation of the present bill. The second is a 
statement of the total estimates for 1975-76 to date. I hope, 
as I have said already, that these statements will enable 
honourable senators to have a better understanding of the 
remarks which I am about to make. 
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Honourable senators will recall that royal assent has 
already been given to two supply bills covering estimates 
for the current fiscal year. The first provided interim 
supply for the months of April, May and June; the second, 
which received royal assent on June 26, 1975, provided full 
supply for the balance of the main estimates. 


Appropriation Bill No. 4, 1975, provides for full supply in 
respect of supplementary estimates (A), which total $1.7 
billion. These latest estimates consist of approximately 
$525 million in statutory items; $1.127 billion in budgetary 
items, and $99 million in non-budgetary authorities. The 
total estimates tabled to date for the fiscal year 1975-76 
consist of budgetary expenditures of $29.894 billion and 
non-budgetary expenditures of $1.442 billion, for a grand 
total of estimates to date of $31.336 billion. 


Supplementary estimates (A) were referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on National Finance on 
November 13, 1975, and were discussed in committee on 
November 19, 1975, with the Honourable Jean Chretien, 
President of the Treasury Board, and again on December 9, 
1975, with Mr. John S. Foster, President of Atomic Energy 
of Canada Limited and his Treasurer, Mr. E. Deslauriers, 
as well as the Chairman of the Transportation Develop- 
ment Agency of Transport Canada, Mr. Malcolm D. Arm- 
strong, and Mr. Mark Brenkmann. The latter presentation 
had to do with the STOL program, mention of which was 
made by one of our colleagues in this chamber recently. 


During his appearance before the National Finance Com- 
mittee, the President of the Treasury Board stated that the 
size of these estimates reflects, in large part, the cost to the 
government of protection to Canadians who could not 
otherwise protect themselves from the continuing burden 
of inflation. As we are all aware, the government has 
launched a direct attack on inflation, but it cannot aban- 
don those whose positions have worsened further than was 
expected in the first half of this fiscal year. 


There are also supplementary estimates to cover the 
inflationary effects on the costs of operating some govern- 
ment programs. Honourable senators will note that there 
are only two major new programs reflected in these esti- 
mates, those being spouses’ allowances, amounting to $45 
million, and special employment measures, amounting to 
$144 million. The special employment measures program 
was part of the June budget. 


Revisions totalling $480 million are required to certain 
statutory payments, such as public debt, $200 million; hos- 
pital insurance and medicare, $128 million; and payments 
under the Railway Act, $85 million. 


The ma jor increases in budgetary expenditures for non- 
budgetary items are: $385 million to subsidize consumer 
prices for petroleum products which, as we all know, is due 
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in part to the increase in the international price of 
petroleum products in October; $133 million to cover price 
and salary increases of National Defence; and $100 million 
to increase the contingency vote, to a total of $220 million. 
The latter is necessary to ensure that adequate funds are 
available to meet any salary payments that may arise out 
of collective bargaining agreements that have been, or may 
be, settled during the year. 


An increase of $12.5 million is also included in these 
estimates to cover additional costs of the Student Summer 
Employment Program. 


Events during the fiscal year have also given rise to 
expenditures beyond those provided in the main estimates. 
Examples of these would include the cost incurred by the 
Department of Agriculture because of further outbreaks of 
brucellosis disease in cattle, and the further costs of assist- 
ing Chilean and Vietnamese refugees. 


The estimates, as in previous years, seek authority to 
finance new items through complete or partial offsets in 
other votes in the same program or programs of a ministry 
where funds can be made available through the exercise of 
restraint, or where changing circumstances permit lower 
expenditures. Items which are completely offset are treat- 
ed as $1 votes in order to bring them before Parliament for 
authorization. 


There is a total of thirty $1 items included in these 
supplementary estimates. These items consist of the 
following: 


(a) Fifteen items which authorize transfers from one 
vote to another; 


(b) Three items which amend the legislative provisions 
of previous appropriation acts; 


(c) Six items which authorize the payment of grants; 


(d) One item authorizing a financial guarantee; 


(e) Two items which authorize the extension of existing 
acts to cover circumstances not now covered; and 


(f{) Three items which amend acts other than appropria- 
tion acts. 


Lists of these $1 items have already been prepared and 
distributed to the National Finance Committee for their 
review and consideration. 


I shall endeavour to answer the question put to me by 
the Leader of the Opposition yesterday as to the borrowing 
authority that does not appear in this bill, as it has 
appeared for the last 25 or 30 years in supply bills, includ- 
ing the main estimates and interim supply. In the other 
place, this item, which was included in clause 5 of the 
supply bill, was struck out by Mr. Speaker after a point of 
order had been raised by the Honourable Mr. Lambert, an 
Official Opposition member, followed by other members of 
the House. I think the position taken by Mr. Knowles on 
Mr. Lambert’s point of order summarized the basis of the 
Speaker’s decision. Perhaps I might be permitted to read 
from page 9881 of House of Commons Hansard for Tuesday, 
December 9: 


Mr. KNOWLES (WINNIPEG NORTH CENTRE): I was about 
to draw to Your Honour’s attention Standing Order 


58(19) which is very pertinent to this whole situation. 
It reads as follows: 


The concurrence in any estimate or estimates or 
interim supply shall be an Order of the House to 
bring in a bill or bills based thereon. 


Those are the key words in Standing Order 58(19). 

That motion was passed, the motion in the name of 
the President of the Treasury Board concurring in 
interim supply. That, therefore, was an order to bring 
in a bill based thereon. I submit in line with what has 
been argued by the hon. member for Edmonton West— 


That is, Mr. Lambert. 


—that the bill that has now been introduced is based 
in the main on the supplementary estimates that we 
passed a few moments ago, but that clause 5 of this bill 
is in no way based on the estimates that we concurred 
in tonight. 
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That is the point which was the basis of—and, to my 
mind, it is the main reason for—Mr. Speaker’s ruling, 
which can be found at page 9883 of Hansard: 


I would therefore suggest at this stage, when the 
supply bill is about to go through all stages before this 
parliament without debate or without amendment, 
that in my view it can only go forward through that 
sort of process if clause 5 can be stricken from it. 


I hope the Leader of the Opposition understands that 
this has nothing to do with the position I took in this 
chamber during a debate which lasted, I believe, from 
December 13 to December 18, 1974. It was a very interest- 
ing debate. I took the position that the borrowing authority 
was not an appropriation per se, and, therefore, need not be 
covered by a recommendation from His Excellency the 
Governor General. I was supported in that position by an 
opinion obtained from the Department of Justice. The 
decision taken in the other place a few days ago had 
nothing to do with that position, because it was based 
essentially on a Standing Order of the House of Commons 
which, of course, does not apply to this chamber. 


I hope the whole question will be reviewed in time to 
come, so that a happy solution to that problem will be 
found. I do stress the point that this decision of the other 
place bears no reflection on the position that I expressed in 
this chamber last December. 


With these comments, I conclude my remarks in com- 
mending this supply bill to the favourable consideration of 
honourable senators. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, I am not 
convinced that Senator Langlois should try to justify his 
position in advance. 


Senator Langlois: It is because you asked me to. 


Senator Flynn: He might have been in a better position 
had he waited for me to say something about this problem. 


Senator Langlois: You said something a few days ago. 
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Senator Flynn: I do not share in the sense of infallibility 
that Senator Langlois has expressed, and the justification 
he has tried to convey to the Senate with regard to this 
problem. 


He should recall that the main question we discussed on 
previous occasions was whether or not a supply bill should 
be referred to the National Finance Committee, when the 
National Finance Committee had already examined and 
reported on supplementary or main estimates. 


The point I was making last year, to which Senator 
Langlois has referred, was that the borrowing authority 
contained in a similar bill was not covered by the esti- 
mates. This has been proven by the ruling made by Mr. 
Speaker in the other place. Mr. Speaker’s ruling—and I 
read it very carefully—is not based solely on the reasons 
given by Senator Langlois. What Mr. Speaker also said was 
that a recommendation by the Governor General for sup- 
plementary estimates does not per se include a recommen- 
dation to grant borrowing authority. That was the main 
reason for his ruling. Secondly, it was based on a standing 
order of the House of Commons, which has adopted a rule 
whereby a supply bill will not be debated. They are going 
to debate the estimates— 


Senator Langlois: Or amended. 


Senator Flynn: It will not be debated, that is the main 
point. Amendment is something else. You could vote 
against a clause, and it would thereby be amended. 


First, I say it could not be debated—and I raise the 
question because of that rule—and, secondly, as I stated— 
and I believe my stand is still valid today—we had not 
discussed in the National Finance Committee the borrow- 
ing authority which was inserted through the back door by 
means of an appropriation bill. Of course, Senator Langlois 
at that time was right in saying that this had been done 
over the years. 


Senator Langlois: Since 1955. 


Senator Flynn: What did Mr. Speaker say about that? 


There is an historical ground or some justification 
for including in a supply bill which relates to the main 
estimates,— 


And this applies, of course, to supplementary estimates. 


—and even a supply bill that relates to interim supply, 
a clause which relates to the borrowing power of the 
government. However, the inclusion of such a clause in 
a bill for supplementary estimates as in the bill before 
the House tonight, seems to me to be totally without 
justification, as I understand the remarks and the 
stand taken by the President of the Privy Council 
almost exactly one year ago. 


That was indirectly the point I was making. You cannot 
say that because the National Finance Committee has 
studied the supplementary estimates or the main estimates 
or the interim supply bill that it has necessarily discussed 
and dealt with a clause giving the government authority to 
borrow $2 million or $3 million. In fact, I think it was more 
than that last year. 


Senator Langlois: I think you are right on that. It was 
more. 


{Senator Langlois.] 


Senator Flynn: In any event, the figure is not important, 
but that is why I wanted the Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment in the Senate to consider the proposition that an 
appropriation bill, if it includes something other than the 
estimates, is not necessarily the same thing as the esti- 
mates themselves. I think I have been proven right here, 
and of course Senator Langlois was right in calling on 
historical grounds or practice over the years to justify his 
position in refusing to send the bill to the National Finance 
Committee. But I say to him that if he had agreed to do 
that and we had done it last year, we might have clarified 
the situation and we might have made the point before the 
House of Commons. 


I certainly cannot see Senator Langlois taking the 
same position in the future, namely, that a supply bill in 
itself cannot be discussed or should not be referred to a 
committee, especially the National Finance Committee. 


But I had other reasons for asking Senator Langlois to 
refer the supply bill to the committee than simply to go 
over the discussion concerning the estimates themselves. I 
was concerned with the form of the bill. Indeed, on the 
previous occasion I mentioned several cases, and I wish to 
come back to at least one now. Those senators who recall 
the discussion we had at that time will know that I dis- 
cussed the provision contained in paragraph (2) of clause 3 
of the bill, which reads as follows: 


The provisions of each item in the Schedule shall be 
deemed to have been enacted by Parliament on the Ist 
day of April, 1975. 

What I wanted to know then was what that meant in 
practice. I suggest that clause 3(2) means that by approv- 
ing this bill we are approving any expenditures made by 
the government prior to the adoption of this bill with 
respect to any of the estimates approved by this bill. To me 
that is not a good thing to do, because after all, in effect, 
we are absolving the government from having done some- 
thing before it had any authority to do it. 
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I wanted this matter to be raised in committee at the 
same time as the clause concerning the borrowing author- 
ity, which was a very important matter. If we had done 
this last year in respect to borrowing authority, we might 
have helped the house to make the decision before it 
actually did; but again I say to the Honourable the Deputy 
Leader of the Government that a supply bill does not 
necessarily represent the same problem as the estimates, 
supplementary, main, or interim supply, and that it is not 
an argument to say to the Senate, “The Standing Senate 
Committee on National Finance has studied this, and 
therefore the bill should not be referred to committee.” I 
hope that in the future, if there is some justification for a 
supply bill, as distinct from the estimates themselves being 
referred to the National Finance Committee, we will not 
meet with the same opposition. 


' It may be that at that time Senator Langlois had real- 
ized, or someone from the other place had told him, that it 
was a somewhat dangerous or delicate point to raise and 
that therefore it would have been a bad thing if the 
Standing Senate Committee on National Finance had 
proven the government’s practice to be wrong. But I think 
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this is something that we ought to do, and something that 
we would be praised for having done before the other place 
did it. 

In any event, I say to the deputy leader that because in 
this bill the former clause 5, dealing with borrowing au- 
thority, was struck out, when the government brings 
in a separate bill the object of which is to obtain this power 
from Parliament, perhaps the National Finance Committee 
will be able to deal with it in a more appropriate way. The 
last time we granted this borrowing authority we had no 
way of arranging for officials of the Department of 
Finance, or any other department, to come and explain 
what exactly the problem was. Of course we were given 
the same general reasons for it that were given in the 
House of Commons, but we could not go very far because 
of the refusal of the deputy leader to send the bill to 
committee. 


With regard to this appropriation bill, I want to draw to 
the attention of honourable senators the fact that we have 
here a sum of $1.7 billion to add to the expenditures of the 
government during the fiscal year. This proves that the 
program of restraint put forward by the government has 
not yet led to any restraint on the part of the government 
itself; indeed, every observer would say that the proposed 
government cuts are apparently to be very small during 
the present fiscal year. All we have is the assurance of the 
Minister of Finance, given in committee the other day 
when we were considering Bill C-73, that all government 
programs and expenditures are being reviewed, and that 
when the next budget comes along we will see evidence of 
the policy of restraint. I have, however, some doubts about 
whether that will in fact come to pass. 


I am not going to go into detail with regard to restraints 
on government spending. It is very difficult to suggest 
what cuts should be made, or in what areas. In any event, 
as general observation about this appropriation bill, I 
would like to say that it does not prove that the govern- 
ment is really doing anything about carrying out one of the 
main items of its anti-inflation program, which calls for its 
own expenditures to be cut and restrained. 


I now come to an item which has always amused me, or 
which, at any rate, amused me the first time I saw it. This 
item is to be found at the bottom of page 12, and is in 
connection with Parliament. It is a very interesting item: 


5a House of Commons—Program expenditures—To 
extend the purposes of Parliament Vote 5, Appropria- 
tion Act No. 3, 1975, to provide, notwithstanding Sec- 
tion 10 of the Senate and House of Commons Act, for 
payment to Réal Caouette of an amount based on the 
annual rates of $5,300 and $5,600 for the periods July 8, 
1974, to December 31, 1975, and January 1, to March 31, 
1976, respectively, throughout which he is a member of 
the House of Commons and the Leader of the Social 
Credit Party of Canada, and to provide a further 
amount of —$869,826 


This is a trivial amount, but it raises a question of 
principle. We are amending the act concerning the Senate 
and the House of Commons in order to provide an 
individual with special treatment. I suggest to you that 
this is bad. It is a bad thing to amend an act of parliament 


just for one individual, because as was explained by Sena- 
tor Langlois last year, it is only for Mr. Caouette. At that 
time he said it was only up until March 31, 1975. And now 
we see it is going on until the end of the fiscal year. I say 
that this is a very bad practice. 


I recognize the electoral value of Mr. Caouette to the 
Liberal Party. Of course, the Liberal Party should be 
grateful, because Mr. Caouette’s party, when he was really 
its effective leader, decided to defeat the Diefenbaker gov- 
ernment in February 1963. After the ensuing election when 
there was a slightly different result, and we did not know 
which of the two main parties would have the support of 
the house, Mr. Caouette and some of his colleagues indicat- 
ed that they would support Mr. Pearson, and therefore 
there was a change of government. Then in 1965 the Liber- 
als thought it would be wise of them to try to wipe out 
Social Credit, and they practically succeeded as a result of 
the extraordinary campaign of Mr. Yvon Dupuis which 
reduced Socred representation to about nine. Then came 
the election of 1968 with the resulting overall majority for 
the Trudeau administration. But just before the 1968 elec- 
tion, as honourable senators will recall, the Pearson gov- 
ernment was defeated on a money bill, a tax bill and— 


Senator Perrault: On a technicality. 


Senator Flynn: The Leader of the Government says it was 
a technicality, but if the technicality had been on the other 
side I wonder what the leader would have said. In any case 
that is what happened, and Mr. Pearson, after consulting 
obviously with Mr. Caouette—and it has been said by some 
people that it was the Honourable Paul Martin who was 
involved at that time, and I could believe that—decided to 
come back and ask the House of Commons if it really did 
mean what it did when it voted against the bill. Mr. 
Caouette, after some reflection, decided, “No, no, I have 
changed my mind. I think I would rather have the present 
government continue in office than have an election.” 


It was the same thing after the election of 1972. They 
maintained Mr. Trudeau in office. I remember also that 
during the election of 1974 Mr. Caouette was saying ever- 
where throughout Quebec, “Of course, if there is no Social 
Credit candidate, vote for any other party but the Con- 
servative Party.” 


So, here we have the result of that assistance on the part 
of Mr. Caouette to the Liberal Party. It is quite obvious 
that it was an error on the part of the Liberal Party in 
1965 to fight the Social Credit Party in Quebec, because it, 
and Mr. Caouette in particular, has been its most effective 
ally in dividing the vote against the Liberal Party in that 
province. Of course, Mr. Mackenzie King and others have 
always followed the rule “divide and conquer.” We have, as 
a result, legislation dealing with one person—legislation 
amending an act of Parliament for one person—Mr. Réal 
Caouette, but only for as long as he remains the leader of 
the Social Credit Party. 


To cover that up, Mr. Caouette has introduced a bill in 
the other place under which the same treatment would 
apply to any other leader of the Social Credit Party, what- 
ever representation it has in the house, for historical rea- 
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sons. Well, “historical reasons,” of course, include the ser- 
vices rendered to the Liberal Party, and we might possibly 
be faced with such legislation eventually. In any event, I 
object strongly to such a practice. So far as my other point 
is concerned, I think my good friend Senator Langlois 
will be more cooperative if for some good reason we wish 
the supply bill as such referred to a committee of this 
house, namely, the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance. I am quite sure that at this time, the main prob- 
lem having been removed by the decision of the Speaker of 
the House of Commons, we do not need to refer the present 
bill to that committee. In my opinion, however, we will 
eventually receive an answer to my question concerning 
clause 3(2). 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, at the stage 
of our consideration of the report of the Standing Senate 
Committee on National Finance I said that I would make 
some comments at this time which would, to some extent, 
include what I would have said then. 


We have before us, of course, an appropriation bill which 
is based on the same set of facts as contained in the 
supplementary estimates which were before us. My 
remarks now with respect to the situation that has devel- 
oped should not in any way be regarded as criticism of the 
deputy chairman of the Standing Senate Committee on 
National Finance. However, I think an explanation should 
be made as to why the Leader of the Opposition quite 
properly refused leave when the deputy chairman of that 
committee sought to move the adoption of the report on its 
presentation in this chamber. The reason we on this side 
objected was, of course, that at that time that report had 
not been seen by any member of the committee, other than 
the deputy chairman, nor by any other member of the 
Senate. Therefore, in our view it would have been improp- 
er to proceed and move the adoption of a report which even 
members of the committee had not seen. 


I have said that this is not a criticism of the deputy 
chairman, because this is a practice which has developed, 
to some extent. It is a matter of one bad habit following 
another. It is the old story of not following our rules. We 
get an exemption from the rules, and then it is extended 
and used as a precedent, causing one bad habit to follow 
another. This is what has happened in this case, but other 
circumstances were involved at the time. 


One problem was that the committee did not have per- 
mission from the Senate to sit after 11 a.m., when the 
Senate was called, and so on. However, in my Opinion, it is 
important to call attention to our rules in this respect. 
They differentiate very clearly between reports of commit- 
tees which are not reports on bills, and reports of commit- 
tees which are reports on bills. 
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The report of the National Finance Committee falls, of 
course, into the first category. It isa report, I take it, under 
rule 78(3), a report which is for the information of the 
Senate only, and for no other purpose. That, I take it, is the 
category into which this report falls. Therefore, under our 
rules, such a report can be laid on the Table, and that is all 


[Senator Flynn.] 


there is to it. There is no rule allowing a motion for its 
adoption. But, alternatively, it may, by motion, be placed 
on the Orders of the Day for future consideration. That, of 
course, is what is normally done. 


Senator Benidickson: That was done in this case, . 


fortunately. 


Senator Grosart: Senator Benidickson said it was not 
done in this case— 


Senator Benidickson: It was done in this 


fortunately. 


case, 


Senator Grosart: Yes, but after we on this side of the 
house had refused to give leave for its adoption. The acting 
chairman quite properly took the next step, under rule 
78(3), and moved that it be placed on the Orders of the Day 
for consideration at a later date. 


This very fact brings up the bad situation we are in. I did 
not speak on the report a few minutes ago, because we are 
in the absurd position of having a debate on a motion for 
the adoption of the report at the same time that we have 
the appropriation bill before us. 


I raise the point because in conversations with the acting 
chairman I have been led to believe that he is fully aware 
of the situation, and has every intention of avoiding it in 
the future. That means, I hope, that the National Finance 
Committee will meet to consider the supplementary esti- 
mates as soon as they are referred by the Senate. The long 
delays which have taken place between the referral and 
the meeting of the committee is part of the problem, and I 
am sure all honourable senators will agree that it is highly 
desirable that we have the report of the National Finance 
Committee well ahead of the time that the appropriation 
bill comes to us. 


I re-emphasize that in making these remarks I am not 
suggesting any criticism of the acting chairman who, in the 
absence of the chairman from a few recent meetings, did 
an excellent job, guided our proceedings well, and has, 
indeed, presented us with what I regard as an excellent 
report. I have no objection in principle to the report—it is a 
good report, in my view—but I should like, if I may, to 
make a few comments on some of the items that appear in 
the appropriation bill now before us. 


First, I should like to thank Senator Langlois not only 
for his usual excellent presentation, but for supporting me 
as thoroughly as he did in the position I took when we 
were considering the rules. It is not a good rule that 
provides it is not permissible for a senator to quote from 
Hansard of the other place, except remarks of a minister. 
He read at length from a speech of a member of the other 
place, as reported in Hansard, and that would normally be 
a violation of our rules. 


I was glad to hear him do that, because I objected to that 
rule when the committee was considering a revision of the 
rules, and said that no doubt we would continue to pay no 


attention whatsoever to it, even if it is incorporated in the 
revised rules. 


To be fair, Senator Flynn did not go that far. He quoted 
the Speaker. That might very well come within the spirit 
of a definition of “a minister.” However, I thank him also 
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for his support, and all honourable senators who in future 
will continue to pay no attention whatsoever to this rule. 


Senator Flynn: We will redraft it. 


Senator Grosart: As the Leader of the Opposition point- 
ed out, we are dealing here with a total of $1.7 billion in 
budgetary expenditures—that is to say, statutory items, 
items to be voted and non-budgetary items. 


Our report, if I might refer to it, speaks somewhat 
favourably of this. It says that, after all, it is much less 
than the total of the supplementaries last year, which 
amounted to about $5 billion. This year the total is only 
$1.7 billion. The report suggests that this might be a change 
for which we should compliment the government. 


We are told also, of course, that the total of the supple- 
mentaries is likely to be about $2.5 billion. I am not so sure 
that we should be too congratulatory of the government on 
that score. It is true that it is about half the figure for last 
year, but, on the other hand, the $2.5 billion will still be 
higher than any previous year other than last year, and the 
$1.7 billion in supplementary estimates (A) will be greater 
than the total of all supplementaries in any recent year 
’ with the exception of one. 


Therefore, I agree with the Leader of the Opposition that 
this is, rather, an indication that the government has not 
been very successful in carrying out its many-times-stated 
intention of holding down government expenditures, 
because we are again at the highest spending level in 
history. 


In committee we heard from the President of the Trea- 
sury Board that it is now government policy—this is 
referred to in the report—to.keep down, to restrain, 
increases in federal government expenditures, and hope- 
fully expenditures at all levels of government, to a per- 
centage increase less than the percentage increase in the 
gross national product. This was suggested in the White 
Paper, and, in answer to a question in committee, the 
President of the Treasury Board confirmed it as current 
federal government policy. 


Well, to be fair, the President of the Treasury Board did 
not say that it would refer to this year’s expenditures 
which we are now discussing, but it is not very encourag- 
ing to have the President of the Treasury Board say, “I am 
really going to hold the increase in these expenditures 
down to 15 per cent or 16 per cent,” when, of course, the 
GNP is not rising at anything like that rate. 


When we on this side of the house suggest cuts in 
expenditures, the Leader of the Government says, “Tell us 
what expenditures you would cut?” That is a very good 
question, and we have the answer. The President of the 
Treasury Board, less than a year ago, came before the 
committee and, with a great sounding of trumpets, said, 
“We are cutting $1 billion, and here are the cuts”. He gave 
them to us, and said, “One billion dollars.” So any time the 
Leader of the Government wishes to ask that question, I 
will say, “Go and ask Mr. Chretien, because he has the 
answer.” 


It may not always be a completely acceptable answer. 
For example, the report deals with some of the $1 items 


which we have in the bill before us. Honourable senators 
are well aware of the background of the $1 items. They are 
items which, as the Deputy Leader of the Government 
said, are used for various purposes, including amendment 
of statutes. One of the purposes to which they are put—and 
there are usually a number of items in this category—is the 
transfer of funds. These are the items described under “A” 
in the summary that was given to us, as follows: 


@ (1500) 


One Dollar items which authorize transfers from one 
vote to another—15 items. 


This is just half the total of $1 items. 


We did look at these transfers and asked questions about 
them. Of course, they are given to us to indicate that the 
government is really saving money, whereas actually the 
vast majority of these transfers do not save a cent. 
Although the source of funds is not explained in the bill 
that is before us, it is explained in the estimates, and it is 
in the estimates that we find what is being done with these 
transfers, which account for half of the total of the $1 
items. The government has apparently decided at various 
times to find some money for a new expenditure it felt was 
necessary. As we look down the list, the estimates tell us 
exactly where that money was found, and the $1 item is to 
cover the transfer of $1 million, $2 million, $5 million, or 
whatever the amount is. The explanation given is that such 
and such a project has been delayed—deferred, in most 
cases. Of course, that money is going to be spent. They are 
talking about items which have been approved by Parlia- 
ment. If anyone cares to look at those 15 items, he will see 
that they are all going to be proceeded with. All the 
government is doing is deferring expenditures, not elimi- 
nating them, and as anyone who has had to deal with a 
household budget, or any other kind of budget, realizes, 
there is a vast difference between saving money by not 
spending it and appearing to save money by deferring the 
expenditure for a period of time. 


Senator Flynn: And using it for something else. 


Senator Grosart: The Leader of the Opposition adds, 
“And using it for something else.” That, of course, raises 
another question. In the estimates we are told, as I indicat- 
ed, the source of these funds. We are told what the transfer 
is. However, the bill before us does not actually authorize 
that transfer. It authorizes an expenditure, but not specifi- 
cally the transfer. This raises a question as to the propriety 
of an executive decision not to go ahead with a decision of 
Parliament, and its effect on those who may have expected 
the project in question to proceed. I will not belabour the 
point. I raise it only to indicate that even the very large 
amount of $1.7 billion which we are asked to approve today 
is not actually the total amount that will be spent under 
the terms of this and other related acts—and there are 
other reasons for that which I will not go into now. 


One aspect of the total that concerned us, of course, was 
the effect of these very high expenditures on the public 
debt. It is an extraordinary thing that we have not been 
able to get an estimate of what the total increase in the 
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public debt is going to be this year. There was a figure in 
the original budget, Mr. Turner’s budget, of $5.3 billion. 
Every estimate I have seen, however, indicates that it will 
be well over $7 billion, and almost certainly $8 billion. That 
is the kind of effect that I think we have to be concerned 
with. 


As a result of our questioning in this regard, we found 
that our total debt is now something in the order of $780 
million, and the cost of servicing that debt is increasing at 
a very great rate. The servicing cost of issuing some new 
loans is $8.5 million—that is just the cost of servicing these 
new loans—but it is interesting to look at the interest rates 
that the government is being charged. On this score, on a 
superficial examination, the record is not too bad. In 1971 
the average interest rate on the various instruments the 
government uses to borrow money—such as the Canada 
pension fund, Canada savings bonds and treasury bills— 
was 6.03 per cent. According to the response from Treasury 
Board to one of our questions, we find that rate is now 7.24 
per cent, which is not an unconscionable increase. 


There is an item in supplementary estimates (A) of 
particular interest to some senators—and especially, I 
would think, to Senator Lamontagne. I am referring to 
vote L5la of Energy, Mines and Resources, which reads: 


Loans to Atomic Energy of Canada Limited in 
accordance with terms and conditions approved by the 
Governor in Council to finance the purchase of heavy 
water for lease or resale to Canadian and foreign 
users. 


The committee was very interested in that. It appears that 
we are buying heavy water at one rate and selling it at 
another, possibly much higher, rate. 


We were given an answer by the department which we 
did not find satisfactory, and requested further informa- 
tion. I am glad to say that the new President of Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, Mr. Foster, appeared before the 
committee. The meeting was held in camera, so I am not 
authorized to relate, in any great detail, the information he 
gave at that time. But in that discussion—and I am sure 
this is not confidential—Mr. Foster highlighted one or two 
aspects of our whole program in the nuclear reactor field, 
one of which indicated that, in terms of the percentage of 
the total of our energy requirements in Canada supplied by 
nuclear reactors, we are now well up with the rest of the 
world, and the province of Ontario, due to the use of 
CANDU reactors by Ontario Hydro, is probably the leader 
in the world on a comparable population basis. Something 
in the order of 15 per cent of Ontario’s total energy require- 
ments are now being met from nuclear power. It is a 
remarkable achievement and one from which we can 
derive some satisfaction. 


We were also concerned about the cost of the federal 
health program, and particularly about those open-ended 
arrangements under which the federal government under- 
takes to match the spending by the provinces. What the 
committee felt should be looked into was the fairness of 
this type of program in relation to the individual prov- 
inces. To some extent, this kind of open-ended program is 
an incentive to the provinces to expend funds, whether 

{Senator Grosart.] 


they have the money or not. We asked for the per capita 
costs to the provinces in respect of the federal health 
program. We were provided with some very interesting 
figures. I will not repeat the individual figures, but I ask 
permission to have this table, which sets out the per capita 
costs by province, inserted in Hansard at this point. 


The Hon. 


senators? 


the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


(The table follows:) 


ESTIMATED PER CAPITA COSTS IN 1974-75 BY PROVINCE FOR 
MEDICARE AND HOSPITAL INSURANCE 


Hospital 
Province Medicare Insurance 
Newfoundland $41.36 $146.69 
Prince Edward Island 49.44 119.19 
Nova Scotia 56.27 153.00 
New Brunswick 43.80 154.04 
Quebec 66.50 181.62 
Ontario 69.04 176.32 
Manitoba 57.41 159.75 
Saskatchewan 54.71 159.29 
Alberta 61.04 173.96 
British Columbia 71.59 160.55 
Yukon Territory 68.40 103.30 
Northwest Territories 67.48 181.22 
Canada 64.92 171.91 


Senator Grosart: The table shows that the per capita 
cost of medicare ranged all the way from $71.59 in British 
Columbia to $41.36 in Newfoundland. For hospital insur- 
ance the per capita costs ranged from $181.62 in Quebec to 
$103.30 in the Yukon Territory. 


@ (1510) 


Finally, we were interested in the provision in the bill 
for the deficit in what was called the Oil Compensation 
Program. This is a program of payments in those parts of 
Canada east of the Ottawa Valley to equalize, as far as 
possible, the domestic cost of gasoline. It is financed on the 
one side by the export tax and on the other by the special 
federal excise tax on gasoline. There is still a deficit in this 
regard. As the Deputy Leader of the Government has 
indicated, the minister said it was accounted for largely by 
the recent increase in OPEC country prices. 


What is disappointing is that that program, as originally 
conceived, was hailed as one whereby there would be a 
balance, whereby the extra money obtained from these two 
taxes, export and excise, would compensate for the deficit 
east of the Ottawa Valley. We were given reason to believe 
that that was an assurance. It has not happened. It is true 
that there was an event which should have been anticipat- 
ed but which had not occurred at the time. However, I 
suggest that is an indication of the danger we run into 
when we accept all these reasons for expenditures at their 
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face value. It is understandable that errors in projections 
can be made, but a $385 million shortfall is not just a 
typographical error in the estimates. 


Again, I thank the Deputy Leader of the Government, 
not only for his usual good explanation but for the papers 
he has provided us with, which make it so much easier for 
us on this side to—I was going to say, “understand what he 
was saying”, but that is not what I mean—understand 
what the government is saying. 


Hon. W. M. Benidickson: Honourable senators, having 
spoken yesterday I apologize for rising now and taking up 
more of your time. I was a little late entering the chamber; 
otherwise I might have had some remarks to make when 
the report of the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance was presented to us by my esteemed friend Sena- 
tor Sparrow. 


I can make my remarks brief by joining, I think, com- 
pletely with what was said by Senator Grosart about the 
meetings and other antecedents of this report. Supplemen- 
tary Estimates (A) came to us for referral to committee on 
November 13. On Tuesday, December 9, we were faced with 
the possibility that some of the “powers that be” here 
might ask us to abridge our rules again and go ahead and 
approve the report before those senators not on the com- 
mittee had had an opportunity to read it. We had only two 
short meetings, which I think is not too wonderful. 


Supplementary Estimates (A) involve $1.751 billion. I 
think our meetings occupied two hours on November 19, 
and an hour and a half on the other day, December 9. On 
the second day, I think we were assembled in large part 
because of an interest I expressed in the subject of the 
STOL aircraft costing, which I have previously raised in 
this chamber. I was with my colleagues in the Senate 
sitting all the afternoon of Monday, but I was not present 
Monday night and was not aware that the committee 
meeting called for 9.30 a.m. Tuesday had to adjourn within 
the short period of an hour and a half, so that the members 
could assemble—this is almost without precedent—in the 
chamber for a sitting of the Senate at 11 a.m. So there were 
no replies to the major questions I had in mind and raised 
before 11 a.m. I will deal with that later. 


I think that anything to be said about the, report, rele- 
vant to the bill before us, has been tactfully said by 
Senator Langlois. We are concerned about rising costs. In 
summary, the report shows that in the year 1969-70 the 
main estimates and supplementary estimates totalled $12.8 
billion. I will not refer to 1975-76, because we have many 
months to go and might receive some more supplementary 
estimates. However, let me refer to the previous, completed 
fiscal year, 1974-75, ending March 31 last. In the short 
period of time from 1969-70 to 1974-75 total expenditures 
have risen from $12.8 billion to $28.2 billion. 


I appreciate Senator Grosart’s reference to the respect 
that we think we got from the President of the Treasury 
Board on November 19 in committee for our repeated 
recommendation that federal government expenditures 
should in some way be related to our gross national prod- 
uct. I am disappointed in the report with respect to the 
supplementary item for the Department of Energy, Mines 
and Resources, namely, the rather large supplementary of 


$385 million, which brings the total of expenditures on this 
item this year to over $1.7 billion, for compensation to 
consumers of oil products east of the Ottawa Valley. 


I thought I would be able to give you some accurate 
figures on the actual net cost amount that will be request- 
ed from consolidated revenue in connection with this 
rather new large item in our estimates, which is part and 
parcel of our total expenditures, about which we receive so 
much criticism. My recollection is that about three years 
ago the OPEC countries ganged up—I do not complain 
about that; they have to look after themselves—and there 
ensued a large increase in the cost of energy. 


@ (1520) 


In this really serious situation, the federal government, 
after consultation, negotiated what seems to be a very 
decent, high-principled, agreement with the provinces. I 
think, from the point of view of national patriotism and 
sharing of difficulties and responsibilities, I can assume 
this. The essence of the agreement re petroleum product 
pricing was that the Western oil-producing provinces 
would take less than the market price for selling their 
petroleum products to their fellow Canadians. It was a 
considerable and important sacrifice on their part, for 
which I give them full credit. The federal government 
would obtain new revenue from the imposition of an 
export tax. 


At any rate, as recently as three years ago. we all got the 
impression that the revenue from this export tax would 
approximate the Eastern gas cost, or the consumer subsidy 
for those who bought petroleum products east of the 
Ottawa Valley. The government is now asking for a sup- 
plementary $385 million. 


Our committee, in my opinion, did not properly investi- 
gate the actual net cost to the consolidated revenue fund in 
1975-76. I cannot tell you what, out of the consolidated 
revenue fund, the taxpayers of this country are actually 
paying to citizens residing east of the Ottawa Valley as a 
result of this agreement. I am not against it, but I am 
saying that amount for the current year is perhaps tremen- 
dous. Do the consumers east of the Ottawa Valley know 
the cost to other taxpaying Canadians? 


I do not believe, when we are criticized for the amount of 
the total expenditures, that we are getting from our con- 
stituents an understanding—I mean an adequate and 
proper appreciation—of what in essence is a transfer pay- 
ment. However, there are many other items of a similar 
transfer category. 


I shall try to be brief on this point. I did ask the com- 
mittee on Tuesday morning, before the meeting had to be 
abruptly terminated—I do not blame anyone for this—to 
look at the commitment we were making for what is called 
the STOL aircraft service between Ottawa and Montreal. I 
am frank to say the officers of the Crown who appeared 
before us were exceptionally competent. Their presenta- 
tion, however, was by means of slides. We were making 
notes in the dark and, in the circumstances, the notes I 
made may not be too accurate. 
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In any event, this is a subsidy for someone’s genuine 
benefit, and the balance sheet may show it to be a worthy 
one. Respecting STOL we are looking at a special transpor- 
tation service between the two cities of Ottawa and Mont- 
real. I believe the expenditure commitment has been 
approximately $25 million, exclusive of supervisory sal- 
aries in the Ministry of Transport, aircraft depreciation, 
and so on. 


In this anti-inflation climate we have to try to save some 
millions of dollars here and there. The customary whip- 
ping boy, Information Canada, involves only $9 million 
plus. I think we can certainly do without spending much 
of that $9 million if ministers are going to continue to 
maintain, and even greatly enlarge, their spending on 
publicity. We cannot attack or curtail expenditures on a 
picayune basis. We do not know enough about the overall 
when we devote three hours to $1.7 billion. Sure, govern- 
ment is too big. We are talking about some $30 billion, so 
perhaps my $25 million on STOL aircraft is peanuts. My 
old political mentor from northern Ontario was once criti- 
cized for his comment, ‘“‘What’s a million?” 


Senator Asselin: C. D. Howe. 


Senator Benidickson: I suppose there is ample opportu- 
nity for many people to say, “What’s a billion?” The flip- 
pancy is just as wrong. 


At any rate, I believe that the Ministry of Transport, 
which has a very specialized advocacy for this service, 
should have been questioned. We were cut off at 11 o’clock. 
These things are new to me. I used to be a parliamentary 
assistant in the Department of Transport but I am very 
much out of date. 


At any rate, this particular branch of MOT advocating 
this service can, I presume, be very persuasive. They were 
very credible the other morning. They started off in 1971- 
72 with a budget of $4.7 million, and in the next year it was 
$9.8 million, and in 1973-74 it was $13.2 million. 


One of my purposes in asking the committee to sit— 
although I did not get time to ask the officials—was to 
consider the relative cost and the relative usage of one 
kind of transportation over another; for instance, air and 
ancillary airports versus fast trains. I must disclose that at 
one time I represented a riding in Canada that had more 
railway terminals than any other in the country. Perhaps I 
am a little railway minded. In considering the Mirabel 
Airport and the Toronto Airport, on which hundreds of 
millions of dollars were spent for a rather small percentage 
of air travellers, I wonder if there is proper balance of 
rationality for this kind of thing, and I hoped to hear about 
that. I will not pursue this because I am pretty sure that 
MOT will need more money before long, and will come 
back to us. I think we will have furtherestimatessoon, and 
an opportunity to question this. 


@ (1530) 


Along with this you will remember that in the estimates 
presented in March last year we were asked to vote blindly 
$38 million for the entry of the government into aircraft 
manufacturing. The money was to buy out certain assets of 
Canadair Limited, a subsidiary of General Dynamics of the 
United States. 

(Senator Benidickson.] 


Members of the committee will recall that originally we 
were never even told that there was an item in the agree- 
ment with Canadair which committed the government to 
not disclosing any of the financial statements that were 
part and parcel of the option agreement. They just simply 
said that the Senate was not entitled to look at it. 


Some of us took umbrage at that and we adjourned. 
Officials came back and then presented to the chairman of 
the committee—something they should have done in the 
first place—a statement which said that they had promised 
not to make public the operating statements which were 
part of the option to purchase. 


I realized, of course, that it would not have been proper 
for the company’s competitors and others to see those 
documents if the option were not exercised. Moreover, the 
chairman of the committee, Senator Everett, reminded me 
last Friday that when we stood firm they had presented 
the agreement, and thus committee members had an oppor- 
tunity to look at it in his office. But knowing all the leaks 
of information that occur in this political arena, I chose not 
to look at the agreement. I had every confidence that I 
would not be responsible for a leak, but I did not want 
there to be even a ghost of a chance that such a thing could 
be blamed on me, and that could not be if I did not look at 
that improper secrecy pledge respecting a possible payout 
by the taxpayers of $38 million. 


However, as recently as one week ago, that option was 
exercised, involving the taxpayers in a payment of $38 
million, at least, in order to get into the aircraft manufac- 
turing business by buying certain assets of Canadair. I 
should point out that this followed another not inconse- 
quential agreement made two years or more ago, similarly 
to buy certain assets and get into the aircraft manufactur- 
ing business through the de Havilland Company. 


Honourable senators, as this option has been consum- 
mated and we have not had more than a day or two to even 
peruse it, may I have your permission to table a copy of the 
agreement with the official custodian of our records? 


The Hon. 
senators? 


the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 


Some Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


[Editor’s note: See p. 1614 for Senator Benidickson’s state- 
ment withdrawing his request to table agreement. | 


Senator Benidickson: I shall not pursue this matter 
further except to say that between Canadair and de Havil- 
land we have, with STOL, now gone into the highly risky 
and highly uncertain realm of aircraft manufacturing. 


One fact that did emerge at the meeting on Tuesday 
morning was that the Cabinet had approved, and had 
become committed to, the prospective agreement involving 
all three of these things Starting as far back as May 1971. 
In the light of such a commitment there is a most natural 
question which I should have liked to ask, but I lost the 
opportunity when the committee had to adjourn early 
because the anti-inflation legislation had to be dealt with 
in the house. But if the members of the National Finance 
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Committee had been allowed to see the documents at the 
appropriate time, and I had had the opportunity, this is the 
question I would have posed to the highly-paid staff of 
public servants who have been engaged in this field since 
1971: If the Dash 7, which de Havilland has had on the 
manufacturing planning table for the last three years, is 
such a good aircraft, why do we not have sales contracts 
yet with anyone anywhere in the world? Why have there 
been no commitments from anyone anywhere in the world 
to buy this aircraft? 


I read in the press last week that we now have a new 
world sales force. It may be that it will be better able to 
sell the aircraft in question, but, whether it does or not, it 
is almost certain to involve more expenditure of public 
funds. Can you imagine any private company committing 
itself to manufacturing aircraft with a minimum invest- 
ment of almost $150 million—and it is bound to be far more 
than that eventually—without, after three years, having 
even one single order in prospect? 


At the first meeting of the National Finance Committee 
this year I asked a question concerning the concentration 
of corporate power in relation to expenditures. I thought 
the matter would be found in the estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Consumer and Corporate Affairs, but I was wrong. 
You know, it is most difficult for parliamentarians to 
follow anything any more in this blue book of estimates. It 
is becoming more obscure from year to year. They are 
making it harder and harder for parliamentarians to be in 
a position to ask intelligent questions, and I read in the 
paper yesterday that that was confirmed by the newest 
Auditor General. In any event, I was told that the Royal 
Commission on Corporate Concentration expense was to 
be found in an item under the Privy Council. It was under 
the Prime Minister’s operation, and it involved something 
in the order of $1.3 or $1.4 billion. I am just guessing at that 
figure. 


Honourable senators, I feel it my duty to refresh your 
memories as to the initiation of the inquiry of which I 
gave notice. If you will recall, we had a morning sitting at 
ten o’clock on March 26. By accident earlier that morning 
at 1 a.m. I had read in the Toronto Globe and Mail, and in 
the financial pages of the Montreal Gazette, about a pro- 
posed takeover by Power Corporation of another conglom- 
erate, Argus Corporation. In rather hasty consultation 
with severa! of my colleagues who are more knowledgeable 
than I in business, and with no anti-corporate feeling 
involved at all, knowing that we were about to recess for 
Easter, we designed a temporary stop gap in the form of a 
notice of inquiry which was put on the Order Paper in my 
name. 


I think I should read it. It is in the Minutes of the 


Proceedings of the Senate of our last sitting before Easter, 
March 26, and reads as follows: 


@ (1540) 


By the Honourable Senator Benidickson, P.C.: 

26th March—That he will call the attention of the 
Senate to a planned takeover bid by Power Corpora- 
tion of Canada Ltd., of Argus Corporation Ltd., and 
the advisability of referring the matter to a standing 


or special committee of the Senate to ascertain if such 
a takeover, if successful, would be in the public inter- 
est; and generally to inquire into the effect of growing 
corporate strength vis-a-vis the Canadian consumers 
resulting from other such takeovers, conglomerate 
ownerships, mergers, etc. 


On that same morning of March 26 I spoke to the Minis- 
ter of Consumer and Corporate Affairs on this matter, but 
he did not give me the nod, in favour or otherwise. How- 
ever, I certainly informed him of what I was doing, 
because I have very great admiration for him. J think he 
is a comer in the political field, and I think he is in a good 
portfolio. If, in addition to his hard organizational work 
in his riding, and his travels through many of the constitu- 
encies of Canada, he looks after the Canadian consumer 
properly, I think he is the kind of political figure that has a 
future. 


When I came back from the Easter recess, during which I 
visited Mexico with my good friend, Senator Cameron, I 
read with considerable pleasure that the Prime Minister 
himself had appointed a royal commission to deal with 
these matters. I was truly delighted by this, since I really 
did not want the Senate to get into this matter unless no 
one else would take it on, since we have to face the fact 
that we in the Senate have a reputation for being a little 
pro-business, having a little pro-corporate strength and 
power. I did not think that a report of a committee of the 
Senate on such matters would be the most desirable thing. 
The commission, I was glad to note, was to be headed by 
Mr. Robert Bryce, whom I have known for thirty years and 
for whom I have the greatest esteem. He has been a 
familiar personage in government activity at the topmost 
levels for a very long time. 


Returning for a moment to March 26, I may say that I 
simply put the matter on the Order Paper, with one hour to 
go before the recess, as a holding tactic, and on June 12 I 
withdrew my Notice of Inquiry, expressing my pleasure at 
the fact that a royal commission—I think the first one that 
the present Prime Minister has ever appointed—was going 
to take on most of the things that aroused my concern. You 
will find my remarks in the Debates of the Senate of June 
12, in which I expressed my hopes for the success of this 
commission and indicated that I had no desire to partici- 
pate as a member of a Senate committee engaged in this 
kind of inquiry. 


I have here a copy of a minute of a meeting of the Privy 
Council, dated April 22, 1975, which said that the Privy 
Council would appoint, under the Inquiries Act, Mr. Bryce 
and a couple of other gentlemen, whose names meant 
nothing to me, as a commission to inquire into: 


(a) the nature and role of major concentrations of 
corporate power in Canada; 

(b) the economic and social implications for the public 
interest of such concentrations; and 

(c) whether safeguards exist or may be required to 
protect the public interest in the presence of such 
concentrations. 


There is more, dealing with the terms of reference, but I 
will spare you the necessity of hearing me read it. 
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With this arrangement I was perfectly happy, since I 
thought the Senate should not be involved in it for the 
reasons I gave. Therefore, I paid no further attention to the 
matter, since I thought it was in good hands. 


I was, however, astounded and shocked when a new 
book, The Canadian Establishment, by Peter Newman was 
published, in which he points out, to my horror, that one of 
the members of the commission, whom I did not know and 
whose antecedents I had never looked up, a Mr. Nadeau, 
was President of Petrofina Ltd. The chairman of the 
board of that corporation is now a Mr. Campo, who must 
be a close associate of Mr. Nadeau. Mr. Campo is also a 
director of Power Corporation, the mammoth organization 
that I thought we were going to have a look at. 


Senator Thompson invited a large number of us to a 
lunch not long ago to meet Mr. Campo. He gave a little 
speech about Canadian citizenship, pointing out how the 
ethnic groups of consequence in Canada can be a unifying, 
not a divisive, force in this country. He expressed it in a 
better way than I have ever heard. I had no prejudice 
against the gentleman in any way, and I enjoyed the lunch, 
but unfortunately I did not get the opportunity to tell him 
about my apprehensions with regard to Mr. Nadeau, and 
the Royal Commission on Corporate Concentration. 


Honourable senators, while it is true that I took this 
thing rather casually over a period of several months after 
my notice of inquiry on March 26, I did not take it so 
casually that I did not go to the first public hearing of the 
commission which was held here in Ottawa in early 
November, I believe. Some opening remarks were made by 
no friends of mine; in fact, my political opponent, a Mr. 
Lorimer of the NDP, and a Mr. Laver, who. presented 
arguments that were very consequential, worrying and 
important. At my own expense I bought the stenographic 
transcript—and they do not come cheap when you buy 
them from a commercial reporter—of what they had to Say, 
and I sent it to the Minister of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs. 


I now draw your attention to the fact that others besides 
myself are exercised about this. As evidence of this, let me 
refer you to a full page opposite the editorial page of the 
Globe and Mail—which is not a leftist or an anti-corporate 
newspaper—of November 25, and another on December 8, 
making people aware of the possibilities—I am not saying 
that they exist—of the possibilities of serious conflicts of 
interest. 


@ (1550) 


As to my attendance at the opening meeting of the royal 
commission, I will make two references. The Chairman, 
Mr. Bryce, presented as Exhibit No. 9 and Exhibit No. 10 
two letters between himself and the Prime Minister. I 
should say, as a member of the public, that Mr. Bryce was 
offering to disclose any holdings he had, and so on, that 
could possibly be suspect as a conflict of interest. The 
reply of the Prime Minister was to the effect, “I have noted 
your letter and I thank you for the copy of the complete 
list of securities you own, and I have no lack of faith in 

{Senator Benidickson. | 


you.”’—and as I told you before, honourable senators, I 
have no lack of faith in Mr. Bryce. But the Prime Minister, 
as I recall from reading the letters exchanged, went on to 
say—and I do not know what the follow-up has been—“All 
right, Mr. Chairman Bryce, you have done that commend- 
ably as the chairman, but I think it is your responsibility 
to ask other members of the commission and _ senior 
research and other staff of the commission to do likewise, 
and report to you, and subsequently, if you see fit, you will 
report to me.” That is my recollection of my reading of 
Exhibits 9 and 10. 


Now, honourable senators, I have not had a conversation 
with Mr. Bryce or anybody important about it since, but I 
simply want to say that as these opportunities come most 
appropriately in the numerous items involved in supple- 
mentary estimates, it seems to me to be my best chance 
before Christmas of expressing to you my disappointment 
in that what thought I was launching in March, and which 
I explained in June—a healthy inquiry—has not come to 
pass, and I am sad. I do not feel that the commission is 
adequately representative of, for example, consumer inter- 
ests, labour interests and so on. It is a commission of three 
members, two of whom can be said to be part of big 
business. 


I am going to end, honourable senators, by saying what 
some of our young friends, including those in my own 
family, say—“You have given a non-answer.” I am con- 
vinced that this commission, if something is not done, will 
present a non-report. I would vote against the $1.2 million 
or more in these estimates. No confidence! 


Hon. Léopold Langlois: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honorable Senator Langlois speaks now his speech 
will have the effect of closing the debate on the motion for 
second reading of this bill. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I shall be 
brief— 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Langlois: —in trying to summarize the points 
raised by those who have participated in the debate this 
afternoon. 


First, I should like to make a brief comment on the 
remarks made by the Leader of the Opposition in connec- 
tion with the deletion of clause 5 from the supply bill by 
the Speaker of the House of Commons. If I raised this 
point this afternoon it was because earlier this week, when 
I moved that this bill be placed on the order paper for 
second reading, the Leader of the Opposition himself was 
the first to remark that the bill had been amended. I do not 
want to put words into his mouth but, to summarize what 
he said, he asked me if this clause had been struck out 
merely because it was illegal. In reply to this the only 
remark I made was that it had been struck out, and that 
was a simple statement of fact. I had in mind then to revert 
to this question later, knowing in advance that the honour- 
able senator was going to take it up. That is why this 
afternoon I limited myself to giving the reasons, as I 
understood them, for Mr. Speaker’s having ordered that 
this clause be struck from the bill. 
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In referring to the debates of the other place, I carefully 
avoided making any reference to a previous statement 
made by Mr. Sharp, the leader of the house, but since the 
Leader of the Opposition has referred to the statement 
made last year by Mr. Sharp on the very same point, I 
think I should quote now—and there will be no objection 
to this because he is a minister of the Crown and even 
under our amended rules I am allowed to quote him—from 
what he said on that occasion, December 9, 1975, as report- 
ed at page 9881 of Hansard. 


Mr. Speaker, the honourable member for Edmonton 
West (Mr. Lambert) quoted words I used last Decem- 
ber, when the same point was raised by him. At that 
time I was quite unaware that the bill then before us 
included a clause of the kind which is before the 
House again today. My remarks were directed to this 
effect: that I was unaware of this, and therefore would 
not let it happen again. But this time I am aware. 


Mr. Speaker, not only am I aware, but I have before 
me a list of acts in which a similar clause is to be 
found. I have 18 statutes, 18 appropriation acts passed 
between 1955 and 1974, in which a similar provision 
was included. On each of these occasions I understand 
that it was quite in order and quite within the terms of 
the Constitution and the British North America Act. 


Then, honourable senators he continued: 


This is entirely the point I made last year, and that I kept 
making this afternoon. So much for this point, honourable 
senators. 


I should like also to comment on the suggestion made 
this afternoon by the Leader of the Opposition to the effect 
that the supply bill should be referred to the National 
Finance Committee in order to check on the wording. He 
claimed, and rightly so, that some of this wording is not 
quite clear. I can say that in all honesty, because two years 
ago I agreed to have one of these supply bills referred to 
the National Finance Committee because the Leader of the 
Opposition then raised a question as to the wording of a 
particular bill about which I myself had some doubts. So I 
agreed to have that bill referred to the committee to check 
on the accuracy and the propriety of that particular 
wording. 


Last year when this question was brought up again, I 
suggested, as I am about to suggest this afternoon, that if 
ever the honorable the Leader of the Opposition has a 
question to raise as to the wording of a supply bill I would 
entirely support the idea that it be referred to committee. I 
will not say that it should be referred to the National 
Finance Committee, but to the Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs Committee or the Rules Committee, because if it is 
a question of procedure or a question of wording then I 
think one of these two committees would be the appropri- 
ate one to which such questions should be referred. 


I do not want to elaborate on this except to remind the 
house of the argument I made last year to the effect that 
supply bills have never customarily been referred to the 
National Finance Committee for the good reason that the 
Senate has no power whatever to amend supply bills. That 


is the situation under the Constitution. At that time I 
quoted from page 136 of our rules, and this is the paragraph 
I read: 


Supply bills are not referred to a committee of the 
whole or to a select committee. However, the estimates 
on which a supply bill is based are referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on National Finance when 
they are tabled in the Senate. 
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I also quoted the reference to Bourinot, Fourth Edition, 
pages 443 and 444. To that, the honourable Leader of the 
Opposition last year said it was obsolete. 


Well, frankly, these Forms and Proceedings are not 
obsolete, since they were incorporated in the book, Rules of 
the Senate of Canada, by order of the Senate dated Decem- 
ber 10, 1968, as any honourable senator may check from the 
footnote on page 94. 


That was the reason for my objection last year, and I 
still object to supply bills as such being referred to a select 
committee of the house, the Standing Senate Committee on 
National Finance. 


I come now to some of the other points raised by Senator 
Flynn, in particular to the item regarding the Leader of the 
Social Credit Party in the other place, Mr. Caouette. This 
matter was fully discussed a year ago when this item was 
first introduced. Full information was supplied by the then 
President of the Treasury Board. Again, this year the same 
important questions were put to him by members of the 
committee and were fully answered. I do not believe it is 
expected of me this afternoon to rehash all those proceed- 
ings of the committee, to go over those same questions 
when they have been fully covered in committee. 


I come now to some of the points raised by Senator 
Grosart. He referred in particular to the $1 items, specifi- 
cally items in the supplementary estimates regarding 
transfer votes. He said that these were not savings in 
expenditures. I need only refer him to a few of these 
transfer votes, in particular to the vote under National 
Health and Welfare, Vote 40a, which is to authorize a 
transfer to this vote of $207,999. I read now from the 
document headed “Explanation of One Dollar Items in 
Supplementary Estimates (A), 1975-76,”explaining these $1 
items, which was tabled before the committee by the Presi- 
dent of the Treasury Board: 

Explanation—Increased funds are required for con- 
tributions to support athletes and teams training for 
participation in the 1976 Olympics. 

Source of Funds—Vote 35— ($207,999 )— 


Funds are available due to reductions in operating 
expenses. 


If this is not a reduction in expenditures, I do not know 
what a reduction in expenditures is. It is here in black and 
white,—“reductions in operating expenses.” 


I would like also to refer to Vote 5a, under Science and 
Technology—National Research Council of Canada, read- 
ing as follows: 


Vote 5a—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of 


$899,999. 
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Explanation—To purchase development and techno- 
commercial research from Canadian industry in line 
with the government’s make or buy policy. 

Source of Funds—Vote 15—($899,999 )— 

The Industrial Research Assistance Program will 

commit less money than previously forecast in order 

to support the new program. 
There again is a cut in expenditures, and in my opinion 
these cuts are the necessary consequence and result of this 
policy of the Treasury Board to have departments live 
within their original budgets in exercising restraint in 
their expenditures. 

Another example of a similar nature is to be found under 
the heading of the same department, vote 15 for $1,500,000. 
The source of the funds is: 

The Industrial Research Assistance Program will 
commit less money than previously forecast in order to 
support this program. 

Vote 35—($2,699,999)—Funds have been made avail- 
able through a reduction in expenditures. 


Then we find under Secretary of State— 
Senator Macdonald: Give us some more. 
Senator Langlois: I hope I am convincing you. 
Senator Macdonald: I am not hard to convince. 


Senator Langlois: Under Secretary of State we find: 


Vote 15a—To authorize a transfer to this Vote of 
$479,999. 


Explanation—To provide for— 


There is a list of explanations, which I will omit, and 
following that list we find: 


Source of Funds—Vote 20—( $479,999 )— 


Funds will be available since the proposed grant to 
the Massey Hall will not be fully utilized pending 
agreement with the Province of Ontario and Massey 
Hall. 


Another cut in expenditures. I could go on with several 
other items which prove that the interpretation placed on 
these $1 items by Senator Grosart is completely out of line. 


Senator Macdonald: May I ask one question, please? 
Senator Langlois: Yes, go ahead. 


Senator Macdonald: Is all that money that has been 
saved being used to pay the rent on these buildings which 
have not been used? 


Senator Langlois: None of the examples I have just 
given cover expenditures of that nature, as my honourable 
friend knows. I am merely replying to the point raised by 
Senator Grosart that these cuts are not real cuts in expen- 
ditures and I am proving amply by these quotations from 
the explanations given for these $1 items that they are in 
fact reductions in expenditures and restraint in govern- 
ment spending. 


Senator Macdonald: You know, a man convinced 
against his will is of the same opinion still. 


Senator Langlois: Sometimes you cannot convince your 
opposite numbers in this place that you are right, but this 


[Senator Langlois. ] 


is not proof that you are wrong. I would not be the first 
preacher to have preached in a desert. 


Senator Bourget: You are not alone in the desert; I am 
with you. 


Senator Langlois: That makes it all the more a desert. 
Anyway, I will end my remarks in this debate by adding 
that there is a definite commitment made by the govern- 
ment, and ministers on behalf of the government, to 
impress on departments the necessity to exercise restraint 
in their expenditures. 


Yesterday in this house the Leader of the Government 
quoted a statement to the press made by Mr. Pepin, who 
said that it was part of his mandate as Chairman of the 
Anti-Inflation Board to see that restraints in government 
expenditures are exercised. He reserved his right, as being 
part of his mandate, to draw the attention of the govern- 
ment to this absolute necessity in order to fight inflation. 


Again, I thank.all honourable senators who have been 
kind enough to participate in this important debate. I also 
thank my honourable friends for their kind attention. 


Senator Benidickson: Honourable senators, I have 
received a note from one of our esteemed colleagues, ques- 
tioning my right to table that Canadair-Government of 
Canada option document. I had no special reason to table 
it. It came to me from, I think, the clerk of the National 
Finance Committee. 


@ (1610) 


I want to assert, contrary to the position I accepted last 
March, inasmuch as this document was consummated last 
week—a fait accompli and now a purchase agreement 
involving $38 million plus—that in my opinion it is an 
appropriate document for public tabling and scrutiny. But 
I am perfectly prepared to withdraw the tabling of the 
document, with the unanimous, courteous leave of my 
colleagues, with the right, of course, to ensure that it is 
available to other people if I see fit. 


This brings up an interesting question. I was for some 
years in an opposition that was puny numerically. We have 
had difficulties here regarding search warrants. This was 
not a document that came to me from some surreptitious 
source. It came from a specially employed clerk of the 
committee, obtained apparently from the Industry Depart- 
ment for me. I do not know whether or not other members 
of the committee received it. Irrespective of some other 
inquiries undertaken about one of our colleagues, with 
whom I have no reason to be other than friendly, I have 
great apprehension—I am thinking particularly in terms of 
a member of our all too thin Opposition about receiving 
what some ill-tempered, stupid member of a powerful min- 
istry might say was the property of the Crown, and calling 
it a “stolen document” under the Criminal Code, and then 
asserting the government’s right to search for a document 
in the Opposition’s resource debating material. Of course, 
that is not what happened in the recent instance. 


I bring this to the attention of honourable senators, 
because I think it is of interest to the Opposition. We may 
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eventually be inquiring into the facts of what happened in 
the Giguére case. 


The agreement I asked leave to table does not come 
under the classification of a leaked document. However, 
suppose it came to me from an anonymous public servant 
who felt that our ultimate boss, the taxpayer, should 
receive it. Under the section of the Criminal Code concern- 
ing the receipt of stolen property, could a search warrant 
be obtained and my office here, which is invariably 
unlocked, be raided? I assure honourable senators that this 
document did not come to me in that fashion. My recollec- 
tion is that it came to me a few days ago from the special- 
ly-employed clerk of the National Finance Committee, and 
was obtained from the department. As the matter has now 
been consummated, this should be a matter of public 
information. 


I am prepared to expunge the record of the agreement of 
all honourable senators to my tabling the document. In my 
opinion, this is an appropriate case for referral to the 
' committee dealing with statutory instruments, secrecy of 
documents, conflict of interest, et cetera. I will cheerfully 
abide by any experienced staff decision. I have no grudge 
against, or motives with respect to, the Power Corporation. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the only point 
that may arise in connection with the tabling of documents 
of this or any other kind is that certain documents might 
be privileged. There is no attempt, of course, to restrict free 
speech, or the free flow of information, in the Senate. That 
is the only technical point to which I believe Senator 
Benidickson has spoken. 


Senator Macdonald: Honourable senators, I wish to 
assure the Deputy Leader of the Government that the 
absence of my leader and his deputy, as well as others, is 
due to the fact that they are attending another meeting. 
They thought the meeting would be over before now, but 
apparently it has taken longer than anticipated. The 
Deputy Leader of the Opposition asked me to assure hon- 
ourable senators on the other side that there was no dis- 
courtesy intended, and I am sure no offence was taken. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(b), I move that 
the bill be read the third time now. 
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Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


WESTERN GRAIN STABILIZATION 


AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO STUDY 
LEGISLATION 


Leave having been given to revert to Motions: 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(e), I move: 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture 
be authorized to examine and report upon the subject 
matter of the Bill C-41, intituled: “An Act respecting 
the stabilization of net proceeds from the production 
and sale of western grain and to amend certain stat- 
utes in consequence thereof,” in advance of the said 
bill coming before the Senate. 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until Monday, December 15, 1975, at 8 o’clock in the 
evening. 

Before the question is put, I should like to give a brief 
outline of the work in store for us next week. 


It had, of course, been expected that the Senate would sit 
tomorrow. However, as we have made such excellent 
progress and accomplished so much this week, and as we 
are not expecting to receive any more legislation before 
Monday, I think we can safely adjourn until Monday at 8 
p.m. 

I have been advised that we can expect to receive early 
next week Bill C-41, the Western Grain Stabilization bill; 
Bill C-75, the Government Annuities Improvement bill; 
Bill C-78, the Halifax Relief Commission bill; and Bill 
C-28, the Animal Contagious Diseases bill, followed by Bill 
C-52, the Superannuation bill; Bill C-69, the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance bill; and Bill C-77, the Housing bill. The 
work load will be heavy, and there is no doubt that we will 
be sitting on Friday next week, and perhaps also on 
Saturday. 

@ (1620) 


With respect to committees, the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee will meet at 9.30 a.m. on Tuesday, and at the same hour 
there will be a meeting of the Science Policy Committee; 
the Internal Economy Committee will meet at 11 a.m. 
There may also be meetings of the Joint Committees on 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, and 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments, on Tuesday, 
but these are not yet definite. 


On Wednesday, the Science Policy Committee will meet 
at 10 a.m. On Thursday, the Foreign Affairs Committee has 
scheduled a meeting for 9.30 a.m. There may also be meet- 
ings of the Joint Committees on Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions in the Public Service, and Regulations and other 
Statutory Instruments, on Thursday. 


Motion agreed to. 
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DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Copies of Order in Council P.C. 1975-2780, dated 
November 25, 1975, approving the Capital Budget of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority for the year 


ending December 31, 1975 for the additional period 
from January 1, 1976 to March 31, 1976. 


The Senate adjourned until Monday, December 15, at 8 
p.m. 


APPENDIX 
(See p. 1596) 
BANKRUPTCY AND INSOLVENCY 


REPORT OF STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON BANKING, TRADE AND 
COMMERCE RELATING TO THE SUBJECT MATTER OF BILL C-60 
BANKRUPTCY ACT, 1975 


INTRODUCTION 


On May 13, 1975, the Senate authorized the Standing 
Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and Commerce to 
examine and report on the subject matter of Bill C-60 
entitled “An Act respecting bankruptcy and insolvency” in 
advance of the said Bill coming before the Senate. Since 
that date your Committee has received written submis- 
sions from the interested parties listed on Schedule “A” to 
this Report. In addition to the written submissions, oral 
presentations have been made by representatives of the 
associations listed on Schedule “B” attached hereto and the 
advisors to the Committee have presented a detailed expla- 
nation and analysis of the Bill. 


Bill C-60 is intended to replace the following statutes 
which will be repealed, The Bankruptcy Act, The Compa- 
nies Creditors’ Arrangement Act and The Farmers’ Credi- 
tors’ Arrangement Act. In addition, The Winding-Up Act of 
Canada will no longer be applicable to the winding-up of 
insolvent companies. Bill C-60 also brings within its juris- 
diction the winding-up of insolvent banks, railways and 
loan, trust and insurance companies. Your Committee has 
considered the issue of whether or not improvements in 
the bankruptcy and insolvency. legislation could be 
achieved by amending the existing Act. The effect of Bill 
C-60 is that existing jurisprudence interpreting the provi- 
sions of the present Bankruptcy Act will have little direct 
value. However, this is the inevitable result of legislative 
reform. 


Bill C-60 introduces many new terms, concepts and 
procedures which are a very great improvement over the 
terms of the present Bankruptcy Act. It would be difficult 
and extremely time consuming to incorporate these provi- 
sions into the existing Bankruptcy Act. Your Committee is, 
therefore, prepared to accept the principle that a complete- 
ly new Bankruptcy Act should be prepared. 


Many changes are required in Bill C-60 in order to 
reflect a proper balance among the rights of creditors, 
debtors and the public interest. The draftsmen of Bill C-60 
appear to emphasize the rights of debtors to obtain 
rehabilitation and relief from their debts at the expense of 
the rights of creditors. From an administrative point of 
view many functions previously handled by private trus- 
tees and by the Registrar in Bankruptcy are delegated to 
the Bankruptcy Administrator, an employee of the federal 
government. Your Committee is concerned that this dele- 
gation will significantly increase the cost of bankruptcy 
administration to the taxpayer. It is very difficult to deter- 
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mine whether the additional benefits achieved will justify 
the increased cost. 


Submissions received by your Committee have men- 
tioned technical flaws in the definitions and the drafting 
of sections. These submissions have been made available to 
the Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs and if 
the legislation is redrafted we would recommend that the 
submissions be considered although they are not men- 
tioned in this report. In this report we have attempted to 
outline the most important changes that your Committee 
would recommend in Bill C-60. 


TERMINOLOGY 


The language and terms used in Bill C-60 is somewhat 
cumbersome and confusing. In order that the provisions of 
any legislation be understood the use of simple and mean- 
ingful language is important. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. We recommend that the Bankruptcy Administrator be 
named Bankruptcy Supervisor; this would more closely 
describe his role in the bankruptcy and arrangement 
process. 


2. The Bill refers to a “Proposal” and is used in the 
context of an “offer”, which “offer” if accepted becomes an 
“Arrangement”. In our opinion, this is a confusing use of 
language and the term “Arrangement” should be used 
throughout. 


3. We recommend that the terms pertaining to arrange- 
ments should be abbreviated as follows: 


“Arrangement by way of Composition” should be 
abbreviated to 


“Composition Arrangement”; 


“Arrangement by way of Extension of Time” should be 
abbreviated to 


“Extension Arrangement”, 


and the term “preventive commercial arrangement” should 
be deleted as a preventive commercial arrangement only 
appears to prevent a bankruptcy. 


4. The Bill uses the term “Bankruptcy Order” as opposed 
to the terminology under the present Bankruptcy Act of “a 
Receiving order in Bankruptcy” which change in ter- 
minology we are in accord with. As to the word “petition” 
we recommend that the Bill should refer to a “voluntary 
petition” or an “involuntary petition” so as to clarify 
exactly what type of proceedings have been followed. 


5. The “Certificate of Non-Responsibility” should be 
changed to “Certificate of Discharge”. 


ADMINISTRATION 


ADMINISTRATOR 


Bill C-60 provides for the appointment of bankruptcy 
administrators in each district who are full-time 
employees of the Office of the Superintendent of Bank- 
ruptcy. The bankruptcy administrator will assume the 
functions presently carried out by the official receiver, the 
registrar, and in some instances the trustee in bankruptcy. 
In addition to performing his tasks under the present Act 
which are principally of an administrative and investigat- 
ory nature, his function will be augmented by his involve- 
ment with the small debtor arrangement program, consum- 
er/debtor bankruptcies, and he will also administer 
commercial bankruptcies where a private trustee cannot be 
found to administer the same or dies during the course of 
his administration. 


The administrator, when acting in the capacity of a 
trustee, will be entitled to receive the same remuneration 
and expenses as a private trustee and will have his 
accounts taxed by his own superior, namely, The Superin- 
tendent of Bankruptcy. 


Under certain conditions, the office of the official receiv- 
er presently administers “no asset personal bankruptcy” 
cases for a fee of fifty dollars ($50). In order for a personal 
bankruptcy file to qualify for the fifty dollar ($50) fee and 
to be administered by the official receiver, the insolvent 
bankrupt must earn less than three thousand dollars 
($3,000) per annum if he is single and less than five 
thousand dollars ($5,000) per annum if he is married. 
These minimum amounts are increased by five hundred 
dollars ($500) per annum for every dependent which he 
supports; also, the debts must not have been business 
debts. 


The Bill proposes that the bankruptcy administrator 
should administer arrangements for the consumer debtor. 


The Bill gives the administrator the sole authority to 
oppose the discharge of a bankrupt or to apply to the Court 
for an order imposing the status of “deemed bankrupt” on 
an officer, director or agent of a bankrupt corporation. 


Under the present Bankruptcy Act there appears to be a 
duplication of work performed by the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Bankruptcy and the Registrar in respect of 
the taxation of trustee accounts. It is obvious that for this 
reason the draftsmen of Bill C-60 propose to eliminate the 
function of the Registrar. 


The Background Papers which were released by the 
Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs at the 
time Bill C-60 was tabled in the House of Commons indi- 
cate that the administrator will be directly involved in the 
financial rehabilitation of consumer/wage-earner debtors. 
There does not seem to be a rehabilitation process included 
in Bill C-60 unless the draftsmen are referring to the 
administrator preparing the arrangement as a form of 
rehabilitation. 


The designation of the officer of the Superintendent of 
Bankruptcy as “Bankruptcy Administrator” is a misnomer 
and recommendation is made that his title should be 
“Bankruptcy Supervisor”. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The office of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy is 
presently geared to handle “no asset personal bankruptcy” 
cases and, accordingly, we concur that their present policy 
should be so extended to include all “no asset personal 
bankruptcy” cases as we deplore the necessity of honest 
financial hardship cases being required to pay a fee in 
order to go bankrupt and free themselves of their debts. 
Private trustees should also be permitted to handle ‘no 
asset bankruptcies”. 


2. We are in accord with the provision whereby the 
administrator will administer arrangements for the con- 
sumer debtor; however, the Bill proposes to give creditors 
very little say in the administration of consumer and 
wage-earner debtor arrangements. We are of the opinion 
that necessary amendments should be made to the Bill 
whereby creditors have substantially more input in 
arrangements filed with the administrator. 


3. We are of the opinion that the administrator must 
obtain input from interested creditors when opposing dis- 
charges and when applying to the court for an order impos- 
ing the status of “deemed bankrupt” and must not be 
granted the sole right to act independent of the trustee, the 
creditors and the inspectors of a particular file. 


TRUSTEE 


(a) LICENSING OF TRUSTEES 


The Bill proposes that the Superintendent of Bankruptcy 
and his deputies will continue to be appointed by the 
Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs. It is however 
also proposed that the Superintendent of Bankruptcy’s 
only obligation to the Minister of Consumer and Corporate 
Affairs is to report to him on an annual basis on the 
administration of the Bankruptcy Act. Appointments both 
to the office of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy and of 
licensing trustees were heretofore made by the Minister of 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs on the recommendation 
of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy. These appointments 
will now solely be within the discretion of the Superin- 
tendent of Bankruptcy. 


The Bill recommends an extension of the present proce- 
dure which provides for the issuance and renewal of a 
trustee’s license for a given term. The Bill suggests that the 
term not exceed two years. We understand the renewal of 
licenses to be a cumbersome procedure and should be 
automatic unless something has come to the attention of 
the office of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy which 
would cause the trustee’s license not to be renewed. Provi- 
sions have been made to facilitate the licensing of corpo- 
rate trustees thereby overcoming the difficulties presently 
encountered in obtaining authorization to so act in several 
provinces. Also the Bill provides for the Superintendent of 


Bankruptcy to remove a trustee’s license summarily with- 
out provision for an appeal process. 


(b) TRUSTEE AND INTERIM RECEIVER 


There appears to be a double standard created as to the 
duty of care that must be exercised by the interim receiver 
and trustee under Section 35 of the Bill and that which 
must be exercised by the secured creditor under Section 
240(5). 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. It is our opinion that the Minister of Consumer and 
Corporate Affairs plays a vital role in the appointments to 
the Office of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy both as an 
administrative control and as a cost control and, according- 
ly, it is our opinion that these appointments together with 
the renewal and issuance of trustee’s licences should not 
be left solely to the discretion of the Superintendent of 
Bankruptcy. The procedures now instituted should contin- 
ue under any future legislation. We have been advised by 
representatives of the Office of the Superintendent of 
Bankruptcy that under the present procedure there may be 
a delay in this area of administration. We, however, do not 
believe this delay to be of any great significance. 


2. With regard to corporate licensing we recommend that 
Section 18(2) be amended to read: 
“Every corporation that holds a license may carry on 
the business of a trustee in bankruptcy or as a receiver 
throughout Canada and shall not, in respect of its 
operations as a trustee in bankruptcy or as a receiver, 
be construed to be carrying on the business of a trust 
company”. 
3. We recommend that there be an appeal process avail- 
able directly to the court for the trustee who loses his 
license. 


4. We recommend that Section 35 be amended to estab- 
lish a higher standard of care to be imposed upon interim 
receivers and trustees. 


(c) DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF TRUSTEES 


The Bill provides that if at a first meeting of creditors, 
duly called, a quorum does not attend within one half hour 
of the time called for the meeting, the meeting is deemed to 
have been held. This is a good provision as many instances 
have arisen in the past where creditors have not attended 
and a new meeting had to be called. Thus, the administra- 
tion of an estate was delayed. 


Under the present Bankruptcy Act, the trustee is 
required to prepare and file all tax returns which were 
required to be filed by the bankrupt and which were not 
filed as at the date of the bankruptcy. This was both a very 
costly practice and one which did not necessarily produce a 
recovery for the creditors. The Bill proposes to do away 
with this requirement and this elimination is welcome. 


The present practice is for a trustee in bankruptcy, 
immediately upon his appointment, to petition the Court 
via “ex parte” proceedings for a redirection of mail for a 
period of three months. The Bill proposes that the granting 
of this petition is an administrative function and should be 


handled by the administrator and should be granted for a 
period of 30 days. 


Such a routine matter should not involve the time and 
expense of an application to either a court or the adminis- 
trator. This procedure could be avoided by providing that a 
trustee may advise the post office of the bankruptcy of a 
debtor and thereupon the post office should re-direct to the 
trustee mail addressed to the debtor. 


The Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants in 
their submission stated as follows on the “Realization of 
Property”: 

“Section 191 provides penalties for trustees who do not 
adhere to regulations in respect of method of selling 
assets of the bankruptcy estate. In the past, trustees 
have been hampered by regulations that are rigid and 
leave no room for flexibility to deal with special cir- 
cumstances. It is our understanding that the regula- 
tions that were imposed by the Superintendent were a 
direct result of abuses by some trustees of the tender- 
ing process. It is our view that this is wrong, that the 
creditors suffer as a result of this procedure, and that 
the Superintendent should take a more positive 
approach with respect to the bidding process. Our 
suggestion is that bidders should not be permitted to 
attend at the opening of bids but that the Superintend- 
ent or the administrator should be required to be there 
unless circumstances indicate that it is unnecessary. 
We are convinced this would have a beneficial effect 
on the total realization for the estate if this method 
were followed, and would satisfy the public with 
respect to the tendering process.” 


The Bill provides that a creditor may request the trustee 
to continue or institute a proceeding that in his opinion 
would benefit the estate. If the trustee refuses or neglects 
to institute or continue such a proceeding, the creditor may 
obtain permission from the Court to institute or continue 
the proceeding in his own name and in the name of the 
administrator. These proceedings are instituted at the cost 
of the creditor. Any benefit derived from these proceedings 
belongs exclusively to the creditor and any other creditor 
who joined with him in the proceedings to the extent of 
their total claims and costs. Any surplus belongs to the 
estate and is payable to the administrator or where the 
administrator so directs to the trustee or debtor. 


The proposed Bankruptcy Act stipulates that where a 
bankrupt resides more than 10 miles from the place of a 
meeting and is requested to attend a meeting other than 
the first meeting of creditors or a meeting of a board of 
inspectors, the trustee will pay the bankrupt reasonable 
expenses for attending the meeting. The trustee should 
only have the obligation to pay these expenses if there are 
funds available in the bankrupt estate. 


The Bill carries on the tradition of the existing Bank- 
ruptcy Act where once a trustee has accepted an appoint- 
ment as trustee in bankruptcy of a file, he must continue 
on that file until the administration is terminated. This 
provision may create difficulties where the trustee at a 
date subsequent to the commencement of the administra- 
tion of a file determines that he has a conflict of interest. 


We, therefore, recommend that if a conflict of interest 
arises during the administration of a file that the trustee 
be permitted to step down provided that another trustee 
acceptable to the inspectors is prepared to act. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1. No application to a court or to the administrator 
should be required for a redirection of mail. The trustee 
without an order should be entitled to require the post 
office to redirect to the trustee mail addressed to the 
bankrupt for a period not exceeding three months from the 
date of the bankruptcy. A court order should be required if 
the trustee wishes the redirection of mail to be extended 
beyond the three month period. 


2. We agree with the recommendation of the Canadian 
Institute of Chartered Accountants as it pertains to the 
realization of assets. 


3. We are of the opinion that in a bankruptcy, any 
surplus funds should be remitted to the trustee on the file 
and not to the administrator and only paid to the debtor if 
all monies owing to creditors have been fully discharged. 


INTERIM RECEIVER 


Bill C-60 sets out the duties and responsibilities of 
Interim Receivers generally. The powers and duties of the 
Interim Receiver are as included in the present Bankrupt- 
cy Act. The Bill proposes to legislate under what circum- 
stances the Interim Receiver’s appointment is terminated 
and the time frame under which he is to prepare his final 
accounts for taxation. 


The Bill provides that when a debtor files an arrange- 
ment a creditor may by “ex parte” petition request for the 
appointment of an Interim Receiver. 


RECOMMENDATION 


In our opinion an Interim Receiver should be appointed 
in the terms and conditions of a proposal as well as during 
the Notice of Intention period while the proposal is being 
formulated. 


INVESTIGATION BY THE SUPERINTENDENT OF 
BANKRUPTCY 


In 1966 the Bankruptcy Act was amended to give the 
Superintendent of Bankruptcy extensive investigative 
powers in connection with a bankruptcy with respect to 
the conduct, dealings and transactions of the bankrupt, the 
causes of his bankruptcy and the disposition of his prop- 
erty. Section 6(1) of the Bankruptcy Act. The Bill has 
broadened the investigate powers to cover offences in 
connection with any proceedings under Bill C-60 which 
would include commercial and consumer arrangements as 
well as bankruptcies. The investigation may also include 
offences committed before the institution of proceedings 
under the Act. Section 53(1). 


The Bill gives the Superintendent powers of search and 
seizure which may seriously disrupt the maintenance of 
permanent master files of data by large financial institu- 
tions such as banks and trust companies. In this age of the 


computer, data relating to transactions involving many 
parties is maintained in permanent master files. Provision 
should be made for the Superintendent to obtain the infor- 
mation he requires without disrupting the permanent 
master file. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. We concur with the extension of the investigatory 
powers of the Superintendent to include any offence com- 
mitted in connection with proceedings initiated under the 
Bill whether or not the proceedings had in fact been com- 
menced when the offence was committed. 


2. Where information relating to the dealings and trans- 
actions of a person under investigation by the Superin- 
tendent is maintained in a permanent master file together 
with information relating to other parties, the Superin- 
tendent shall only be entitled to production of the source 
documents and the transcription of the data of such person 
stored in the permanent master file. The Superintendent 
shall not be entitled to remove from its usual location the 
permanent master file. 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


The Bill legislates situations under which accountants, 
solicitors, trustees and other professionals may not act in 
the event of a bankruptcy. The Canadian Institute of 
Chartered Accountants in their Brief, report that they 
understand the following regulation is proposed as it 
relates to conflict of interest: 

“A trustee while he is the trustee of an estate may act 

for or assist a secured creditor of the estate to assert 

any claim against the estate or to realize a security 
interest that he holds if he: 

(a) obtains an opinion of a solicitor not related to the 
secured creditor that the security interest is valid 
as against the estate, and 

(b) notifies the creditors or the inspectors of all the 
circumstances of his relationship with the secured 
creditor, his renumeration, and the opinion he has 
received in respect of the validity of the claim of 
security interest. 


A trustee may act for a secured creditor up to the date 
of the first meeting of creditors while complying with 
the foregoing paragraph of this regulation.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. We agree with the recommendation of the Canadian 
Institute of Chartered Accountants that the foregoing 
should be incorporated into the new Bankruptcy Act in 
substitution for Section 30. 


2. We are concerned with the strict codification of the 
definition of the meaning of a conflict of interest within 
the statute and accordingly are of the opinion that the 
question of conflict of interest should be dealt with under 
the rules of conflict of the respective professional bodies. 


3. Consideration should also be given to formulating 
amendments to the Bill whereby trustees may act in two or 
more estates which are related, particularly where we are 
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dealing with parent, subsidiary, associated and related 
companies, and husband and wife. 


4. A solicitor who has acted for a debtor in a particular 
matter should be entitled to continue to act in the matter if 
the trustee and the inspectors are of the opinion that it 
would be beneficial to the bankrupt estate. This would 
permit the estate to take advantage of the knowledge of 
the matter acquired by the solicitor. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE CONSUMER DEBTOR 


Part X of the present Bankruptcy Act permits an insol- 
vent person to apply for a consolidation order which would 
provide for payment of his debts in full within a period of 
three years. Such a consolidation order does not apply to: 

(a) a judgment or debt in excess of $1,000 unless the 
creditor consents to come under the order 

(b) a debt owing to a government, municipality or 
school district 

(c) a debt secured by real estate 

(d) a debt incurred by a trader or merchant in the 
ordinary course of business. Section 189 of the 
Bankruptcy Act. 


These restrictions limit the usefulness of Part X. It is 
only in force in a province which has requested that it be 
declared in force in that province. These provinces are 
British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island. 


Bill C-60 introduces more elaborate provisions to enable 
an insolvent consumer or wage-earner to satisfy his obliga- 
tions to his creditors by paying them in full or in part. The 
Bill refers to these arrangements as “Arrangements by way 
of composition” (composition arrangement) and “Arrange- 
ments by way of Extension of Time” (extension arrange- 
ment). A consumer debtor is defined as an individual who 
is insolvent but does not include an individual who carries 
on business and has debts exceeding ten thousand dollars 
($10,000) or such greater amount as may be prescribed by 
regulation. Section 63(1). 


Arrangements are administered by the bankruptcy 
administrator with whom the debtor files a request. The 
administrator prepares a proposal for either a composition 
arrangement or an extension arrangement. Although never 
defined, a composition arrangement involves part payment 
on account of the debts and the release of the debtor from 
the balance of the debts admissible under the arrangement. 
Section 72. An extension agreement is intended to involve 
payment of the debts in full including interest as it 
accrues, over a period of time not exceeding three years. 


Proceedings by creditors whose claims are admissible in 
the arrangement are stayed. In an extension arrangement 
no claim is admissible for a debt secured by: 


(a) real property 
(b) personal property if 
(i) less than two-thirds of the debt has been paid 


(ii) the security agreement was given less than 60 
days prior to the date of the proposal, and 


(iii) the creditor elects not to participate in the 
arrangement (Section 78(1)). 


In a composition arrangement no claim is admissible 
where the debt is secured by: 


(a) real property 
(b) personal property if 
(i) less than two-thirds of the debt has been paid, 
and 


(ii) the creditor elects not to participate. 


A proposal for a composition agreement must be 
approved by a majority of the creditors voting at a meeting 
of creditors called by the administrator. No meeting of 
creditors is required for the approval of an extension 
arrangement. A copy of the proposal for an extension 
arrangement is mailed to all creditors and any objection is 
filed with the administrator. Any objecting creditor is 
entitled to have a hearing before the administrator who is 
then empowered to ratify or amend the proposal. Sections 
75 and 76. 


If no objections are filed the administrator is deemed to 
have ratified the proposal which then becomes an exten- 
sion arrangement. Section 76(2) (3). 


The administrator is required to assist the debtor to 
rehabilitate himself financially and to carry out his finan- 
cial obligations (Section 80). An arrangement may be for a 
term not exceeding three years but the administrator has 
the right to extend the term for an additional year to four 
years. Section 87(1) (2). 


The duties of the administrator with respect to consumer 
arrangements are quite extensive and time consuming. 
Your Committee is concerned that the benefit achieved 
will not justify the administrative costs involved. Many 
debtors have difficulty meeting their normal living 
expenses and with the best intentions will be unable to 
perform their obligations under a consumer arrangement. 
Unexpected problems such as medical expenses or the 
repair of an automobile may also cause the debtor to 
default on an arrangement. 


The definition of “debtor” in Section 63(1) will cause 
problems. Is an individual who practises a profession 
deemed to carry on business? What about a debtor who has 
ceased to carry on business? After a request is filed there is 
no time limit within which an administrator must prepare 
a proposal. Section 65(1). Nevertheless proceedings by a 
creditor are stayed by the filing of a request for a proposal. 
Section 68, which creates the stay of proceedings, is con- 
fusing since it provides all admissible claims are stayed 
upon the filing of a request but until the arrangement is 
proposed it is impossible to determine which type of 
secured claims are admissible. 


The right of a creditor to object to the terms of an 
extension arrangement is very limited. The final decision 
as to whether or not the extension arrangement is reason- 
able is granted to the administrator who prepared it in the 
first instance. In the case of a composition all creditors, 
whether secured or unsecured, vote on the proposal as a 
class. A majority of the votes of the unsecured creditors 


have the power to approve a proposal against the wishes of 
secured creditors. Section 69(3)(5). There is no provision 
giving secured creditors any greater rights than unsecured 
creditors in an arrangement. 


There is no mention in the Bill of what happens to the 
rights of creditors who hold security on real property. 
Since their claims are not admissible in an arrangement, 
proceedings by such creditors against the debtor are not 
stayed. Many creditors may take advantage of this loop- 
hole to avoid being subject to an arrangement by insisting 
on a mortgage on real property owned by the debtor 
whether or not there is any equity in it. Such a creditor 
could proceed to sue the debtor and garnishee his wages 
notwithstanding a request for an arrangement has been 
filed. 


The administrator is given limited control over the 
assets of the debtor. He may arrange for a certificate of 
judgment or a writ of execution to be filed as a charge 
against property of the debtor. Section 84. He is also en- 
titled to require the debtor to execute an assignment of his 
future wages as security for the performance of his obliga- 
tions under an arrangement. Section 83(3). 


Where a debtor is in default for more than three consecu- 
tive months, the arrangement is deemed to have been 
annulled. Section 88(3). This seems to mean that there 
must be at least four months consecutive default before an 
arrangement may be annulled. It would be possible for a 
debtor to make a payment, miss three monthly payments, 
make another payment and not have his arrangement 
annulled. This could lead to very serious abuse by debtors. 


If an assignment is annulled the rights of creditors are 
revived. Section 88(4)(c). Does this mean that the portion 
of a debt which is released by Section 72 is reinstated? 


Section 82 will greatly annoy the creditors. It provides 
that a creditor who is already suffering a loss must pay a 
fee to the administrator in order to ascertain the terms of 
an arrangement and how it is being performed. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. A debtor entitled to make a consumer arrangement 
should not include a debtor with liabilities in excess of 
twenty thousand dollars ($20,000) or such other amount as 
may be prescribed excluding any debt secured by real 
property. Using the total amount of the liabilities of the 
debtor gives the most precise method of determining which 
debtor is entitled to make a consumer arrangement as 
opposed to a commercial arrangement. 


2. The terms “extension arrangement” and “composition 
arrangement” should be defined in order to avoid any 
doubt as to the meaning of the terms. 


3. The period of time which may elapse between the 
filing of a request for a proposal and the filing of a 
proposal or the rejection of the request should be limited to 
ten days. 


4. A creditor whose debt is secured by real property 
should be required by the administrator to value his secu- 
rity. The difference between the debt and the value of the 


security should constitute a claim admissible in an 
arrangement. If a creditor does not value his security he 
shall be deemed to be fully secured. 


5. Proceedings by all creditors to exercise a remedy 
against the debtor or his property should be stayed by the 
filing of a request for a proposal, save and except proceed- 
ings by a creditor to realize upon real property of the ~ 
debtor subject to his security. 


6. A creditor should be given the right to vote by voting 
letter on both an extension arrangement and composition 
arrangement. If a majority of the creditors do not approve 
an extension arrangement it should be held to be rejected. 
An extension arrangement is an offer of payment to the 
creditors which permits the debtor to continue using his 
assets. This privilege should only be accorded to a debtor if 
his creditors consent thereto. 


7. Voting by creditors should be simplified by basing a 
creditor’s votes on the dollar value of his claim. 


8. Secured creditors whose claims are admissible in an 
arrangement should be given the right to realize upon 
property of the debtor subject to their security if there is 
one month’s default in the performance by the debtor of 
his obligations under an arrangement. 


9. An arrangement should be annulled if there is three 
months default in an arrangement, whether consecutive or 
not, unless such default is waived by the administrator. 


10. If a proposal is annulled the debtor should be deemed 
to be automatically bankrupt. This would avoid any 
harassment of the debtor by his creditors and the adminis- 
trative cost of separate bankruptcy proceedings. Any 
money deposited with an administrator on hand when an 
arrangement is annulled should be paid to the creditors of 
the debtor by the trustee in bankruptcy of the debtor. For 
ease of administrative convenience the administrator 
should act as trustee in bankruptcy where a consumer 
arrangement has been annulled. 


11. The creditor should not be required to pay a fee to the 
administrator on any reasonable request by him for infor- 
mation concerning an arrangement and the performance 
by the debtor of his obligations thereunder. 


12. Creditors should be required to file claims with the 
administrator. The provisions in the Bill waiving such a 
filing if the debt is acknowledged by the administrator 
could lead to serious abuse by collusion between the debtor 
and a creditor. 


COMMERCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


(a) TERMS 


In the present Bankruptcy Act, the term “proposal” is 
used to cover an offer of compromise to the creditors both 
before and after it is accepted by the creditors and both 
before and after it is approved by the court. No distinction 
is made between a proposal that is made before a bank- 
ruptcy and a proposal that is made after the bankruptcy of 
the debtor. The use of the term “proposal” as being appli- 
cable to the different Stages of the proceedings has not 


created any difficulties in understanding and practise. Bill 
C-60 uses different terms depending on the stage of the 
proceedings. It uses the terms “proposal” for an “arrange- 
ment”, “commercial arrangement” and “preventive 
arrangement”. The use of these different terms depending 
on the stage and type of proceeding does not add clarity to 
the legislation and they are not used consistently through- 
out Bill C-60. 


RECOMMENDATION 


The only term which should be used under part IV of 
Bill C-60 is the term “commercial arrangement”. It should 
have a meaning equivalent to the meaning of “proposal” 
under the present Bankruptcy Act. The use of the adjective 
“commercial” will enable the proceeding to be distin- 
guished from an arrangement by a consumer debtor. 


(b) WHO IS AFFECTED BY AN ARRANGEMENT 


Section 91(2) of Bill C-60 stipulates that a creditor is 
deemed to be affected by an arrangement only where his 
interest or rights are materially and adversely affected 
thereby. It is possible that a creditor may have a secured 
claim against the debtor and not be Subject to the arrange- 
ment. Also the same creditor may have an unsecured claim 
which would be affected by the arrangement. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Section 91(2) of Bill C-60 should be amended in order 
to provide that a creditor is deemed to be affected by an 
arrangement only if his claim or any part thereof, is 
materially or adversely affected by the arrangement. 


2. Recognition should be given to the fact that one 
creditor with several classes of claims may be affected by 
an arrangement in respect of one class of claim and may 
not be affected by an arrangement in respect of another 
class of claim. 


3. Section 91 (3) of Bill C-60 should permit the court to 
determine to what extent a creditor may be affected by an 
arrangement. 


(c) WHO MAY MAKE A COMMERCIAL ARRANGEMENT 


Under the present Bankruptcy Act, only the debtor, 
whether bankrupt or not, may make a proposal. Section 93 
(3) of Bill C-60 enlarges the category of persons who are 
entitled to make a commercial arrangement in respect of a 
bankrupt and a debtor. These persons include the trustee 
in bankruptcy, the liquidator of the debtor, a creditor of a 
bankrupt and a trustee under a trust indenture if the 
corporation is a bankrupt. The intent of Bill C-60 is admi- 
rable but no provisions are set up to enable such parties to 
take control of and manage the affairs of the debtor. What 
happens if the debtor is unwilling or unable to carry out 
the commercial arrangement proposed by a creditor? Who 
is entitled to the shares of a corporation if the commercial 
arrangement is made by the trustee in bankruptcy? After 
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the commercial arrangement is approved by the court, who 
is entitled to elect the board of directors of a corporation? 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The provisions of Bill C-60 which allow persons other 
than the debtor to make a commercial arrangement for the 
debtor will only be viable if powers are given to such 
parties to control the property and affairs of the debtor. 


2. If a commercial arrangement is made on behalf of the 
debtor by someone else pursuant to the provisions of Sec- 
tion 93(3) of Bill C-60: 


(a) if the debtor is a corporation the trustee named in 
the commercial arrangement should be entitled to 
vote the shares of the corporation at all meetings 
of creditors of the corporation held during the 
period in which the arrangement is outstanding. 
Thus the trustee would be entitled to elect the 
board of directors of the corporation. 


(b) if the debtor is an individual the trustee named in 
the commercial arrangement should be appointed 
attorney for the debtor with complete powers to 
manage the business affairs of the debtor and to 
control the non-exempt property of the debtor 
during the period in which the arrangement is 
outstanding. 


(d) NortiIcrE oF INTENTION 


Section 94 of Bill C-60 allows a debtor who intends to 
make a commercial arrangement with his creditors to file a 
notice of his intention to make such an arrangement. This 
is a new and useful procedure that is not available under 
the present Bankruptcy Act. It will give the debtor an 
opportunity to formulate a realistic and practical commer- 
cial arrangement. 


It is intended that the filing of a notice of intention will 
stay proceedings by creditors of the debtor. Section 94(2). 
The language of Bill C-60 does not accomplish this. The 
combined effect of Sections 94 (2), 95 (4) and 103 is that 
creditors who are affected by an arrangement have their 
proceedings stayed. However, at the time a notice of inten- 
tion is filed, it is impossible to determine which creditors 
will be affected by the arrangement since the terms of the 
arrangement will not have been settled. 


The filing of a notice of intention to make a commercial 
arrangement is an acknowledgment of insolvency on the 
part of the debtor. In order to prevent an unscrupulous 
debtor from taking advantage of this procedure by improp- 
erly disposing of his assets, it is desirable that an interim 
receiver of the assets of the debtor should be appointed by 
the court at the same time as a notice of intention is filed. 
It has been suggested that this procedure might impose a 
heavy burden on the debtor since he would be required to 
pay the costs of the interim receiver. At the present time, 
most orders appointing an interim receiver give the 
interim receiver the power to take possession of the assets 
of the debtor and to control his receipts and disbursements. 


Performing these functions, which may involve twenty- 
four hour protection of several premises, may result in 
heavy costs. This could be avoided be giving the court 
flexibility in the powers it would grant to the interim 
receiver. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Section 94 (2) should be amended to provide that 
where a notice of intention has been filed with respect to a 
debtor no creditor of the debtor may exercise a remedy 
against the debtor or his property or institute or continue a 
proceeding for the recovery of a claim without leave of the 
court. 


2. The debtor must obtain leave of the court to file a 
notice of intention to make a commercial arrangement and 
such leave should not be granted unless a licensed trustee 
is appointed interim receiver of the property and assets of 
the debtor. 


3. Immediately after the filing of a proposal, the trustee 
named in the proposal should be appointed interim receiv- 
er of the property of the debtor with such powers as may 
be set out in the proposal or as the court may determine. 


4. The court could authorize the interim receiver to 
perform one or more of the following functions depending 
upon the circumstances: 

(1) to take possession of the property and assets of the 

debtor; 

(ii) to control the receipts and disbursements of the 

debtor; 
(ili) to manage the business of the debtor; 
(iv) to inspect the books and records of the debtor; 


(v) to make an inventory of the property and assets of 
the debtor; 


(vi) to borrow for the purpose of financing the business 
of the debtor and to pledge the assets of the debtor 
as security for such loans; 


(vii) to receive daily the cash receipts of the business of 
the debtor and to control the disbursements of the 
debtor. 


5. The trustee named in the notice of intention or in the 
proposal should be required to stipulate which of the above 
mentioned powers would provide the creditors with suffi- 
cient protection without undue expense. 


(e) ACCEPTANCE BY CREDITORS 


Under the present Bankruptcy Act a proposal is accepted 
by the creditors if it is accepted by a majority in number of 
the creditors voting and by the creditors with 75% of the 
total of the claims of creditors voting on the proposal. 
Section 104 (3) of Bill C-60 provides that a proposal is 
accepted by the unsecured creditors if the majority of 
votes cast by the unsecured creditors, regardless of class, 
are in favour of a proposal. This could result in an unjust 
and unfair treatment of small creditors. Creditors with 
claims of large amounts could accept a commercial 
arrangement which provided for lesser benefits to the 


small creditors. It would be preferable to stipulate that a 
proposal could only be accepted by the unsecured creditors 
if each sub-class of creditors affected by the proposal 
accepts the proposal. Section 104 (4) of Bill C-60 states that 
a proposal is accepted by a class of secured creditors where 
75% of the votes cast by that class of creditor is in favour of 
the acceptance of the proposal. 


The present provisions of the Bankruptcy Act give too 
great a control over the acceptance of a proposal to the 
larger creditors. Creditors with 26% of the total amount of 
the claims of creditors voting on a proposal are given the 
power to veto a proposal. This problem is continued by the 
provisions of Bill C-60 relating to the acceptance of a 
proposal by a class of secured creditors. On the other hand 
requiring only a majority of votes by unsecured creditors 
for the acceptance of a proposal appears to be retreating 
too far in the opposite direction. A proper balance should 
be maintained between the rights of creditors who are in 
favour of the acceptance of a commercial arrangement and 
those who oppose it. 


A commercial arrangement is a plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of an insolvent person. It is an attempt to permit the 
financial survival of the debtor. In most situations the 
terms of a commercial arrangement are interdependent 
and payments to one class or sub-class of creditors are 
dependent on each class or sub-class of creditors accepting 
the commercial arrangement. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Acceptance of a commercial arrangement by any class 
or sub-class of creditors should require an affirmative vote 
equal to 60% of the votes cast. 


2. If one class or sub-class of creditors does not vote in 
favour of acceptance of a proposal the proposal should be 
held to be not to have been accepted by the creditors. 


(£) DEFINITION OF CLASSES OF CREDITORS 


Under the present Bankruptcy Act proposals only affect 
the rights of unsecured creditors and they are generally 
treated as one class. No power is given to affect the rights 
of secured creditors. Bill C-60 clearly attempts to rectify 
the situation and Section 96 (1) provides that a proposal 
may affect various classes of creditors which may include 
secured creditors. This is very desirable particularly with 
respect to insolvencies in the construction industry when 
mechanics’ liens are filed. Unfortunately, the definition of 
what constitutes a class as set out in Section 284 (3) is very 
confusing. It refers to an order of priority for secured 
creditors as set out in the Act. Bill C-60 does not and 
should not contain any provisions determining the priority 
of secured creditors. These priorities should be determined 
by provincial law. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Unsecured creditors whose claims rank on the same 
level in the order of priority set out in Section 254 of Bill 
C-60 should constitute a separate class. 


2. Secured creditors whose claims are payable out of the 
same property pro rata on an equal basis should constitute 
a separate class. 


3. For the purposes of a commercial arrangement, a class 
of creditors may be divided into a sub-class based on the 
amount of the claim or the type of claim or creditor. 


4. A commercial arrangement may stipulate that the 
classes and sub-classes of creditors may be affected 
differently. 


(g) (ij) CHAIRMAN OF MEETING OF CREDITORS 


At the present time the Official Receiver, an employee of 
the Superintendent of Bankruptcy, acts as chairman at the 
first meeting of creditors in a bankruptcy. The trustee acts 
as chairman of the meeting of creditors to consider a 
proposal. The practise of the trustee chairing the meeting 
of creditors to consider a proposal is undesirable. In most 
cases, the trustee has been involved in the formulation of 
the terms of the proposal. He is required to investigate the 
affairs of the debtor and report to the creditors the results 
of his investigation. The creditors expect the trustee to 
make a recommendation whether or not a proposal should 
be accepted. The duties imposed upon him by the present 
Bankruptcy Act which are enlarged by Bill C-60 do not 
permit him to maintain an impartial role at the meeting of 
creditors. The many contentious issues which arise at 
meeting of creditors to consider a proposal should be decid- 
ed by a person who is and appears to be impartial. This role 
can only be effectively performed by the bankruptcy 
administrator. 


RECOMMENDATION 


Bill C-60 should retain Section 279 (1) which stipulates 
that at every meeting of creditors, the administrator or his 
nominee, shall act as chairman. 


(ii) Voting 


Under the present Bankruptcy Act, a creditor has the 
right to vote on a proposal by voting letter. This saves the 
creditors the time and expense of attending the meeting of 
creditors. There is no mention of the use of a voting letter 
in Bill C-60. It has been suggested that the right to vote by 
voting letter is retained by the provision in the Bill giving 
a creditor the right to vote by proxy. Section 286 (1). This 
is a cumbersome method which could easily be avoided by 
the simple and direct method of using a voting letter. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The right of a creditor to vote by voting letter on a 
commercial arrangement should be retained. 


2. The trustee should be required to mail a voting letter 
to each creditor with the notice of the meeting of creditors. 
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(h) INSPECTORS 


Under the present Bankruptcy Act the creditors have the 
right to appoint inspectors to supervise the performance of 
the obligations of the debtor under a proposal. This power 
has proven very useful for both the creditors and the 
trustee. The creditors have the opportunity of being much 
better informed on the progress of the proposal. Unfortu- 
nately, Bill C-60 has omitted any reference to inspectors 
being appointed for a commercial arrangement. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. At the first meeting of creditors held to consider the 
terms of a commercial arrangement, the creditors shall be 
entitled to elect inspectors for the purpose of advising the 
trustee acting in the commercial arrangement. 


2. The inspectors should be entitled to all the powers of 
inspectors in a bankruptcy insofar as they may be appli- 
cable to the commercial arrangement unless such powers 
are restricted or enlarged by the terms of the commercial 
arrangement. 


(i) EFFECT ON SECURITY AGREEMENTS 


Many security agreements provide that repayment of the 
loan is accelerated if the debtor makes a proposal under 
the Bankruptcy Act. 


RECOMMENDATION 


Notwithstanding the terms of a security agreement, the 
court should be granted the power to determine whether 
the filing of a proposal should accelerate repayment of a 
loan or constitute default under the terms of a security 
agreement. This would be very desirable if the constitu- 
tional problems created could be resolved. 


(j) AMENDMENT TO COMMERCIAL ARRANGEMENTS 


The present Bankruptcy Act and Bill C-60 give no guid- 
ance as to when and how a proposal or commercial 
arrangement may be amended. Neither of them have any 
provisions setting out the effect of an amendment. 


RECOMMENDATION 


Specific references in Bill C-60 should deal with the 
right to amend a commercial arrangement and the prob- 
lems arising from an amendment. Such provisions should 
include the following: 

(a) If a proposal is amended prior to the mailing of 
notices of the first meeting of creditors, only the 
amended proposal should be mailed to the 
creditors. 


(b) An amended proposal, whether amended before or 
after the meeting of creditors, or before or after 
the approval of the proposal by the Court, should 
be deemed to have taken effect as of the date of 
the filing of the original proposal. This result 


would contrast with the consequence of a second 
proposal being filed by the debtor. A second pro- 
posal would only take effect as of the date it was 
filed. 

A proposal may be amended and voted upon at a 
meeting of creditors without further notice to the 
creditors if the amended proposal provides all the 
creditors affected by it with benefits equal to or 
better than those provided by the original 
proposal. 


(c) 


(k) DEFAULT IN PERFORMANCE OF TERMS OF COMMERCIAL 


ARRANGEMENTS 


Section 43 (1) of the present Bankruptcy Act provides 
that if there is default in the performance of the provisions 
of a proposal, the court may annul the proposal. Upon such 
an order being made, the debtor is deemed to have made an 
assignment in bankruptcy on the date of the annulment 
order. This date becomes the date of bankruptcy for the 
purposes of determining whether or not fraudulent prefer- 
ences and other fraudulent transactions may be attacked. 


Section 124 of Bill C-60 continues the present practise by 
providing that where an arrangement is annulled, the 
debtor is deemed to have filed a bankruptcy petition on the 
date of the annulment order. The trustee in bankruptcy 
may be precluded from attacking the improper transac- 
tions which took place prior to the filing of the proposal 
because of the lapse of time between the date of the 
proposal and the date of the annulment order. 


RECOMMENDATION 


For the purpose of attacking improper transactions such 
as fraudulent preferences after the proposal has been 
annulled, the date of bankruptcy should be deemed to be 
the date of the filing of the notice of intention or of the 
proposal. 


SECURED CREDITORS 


(a) PRIORITY OF WAGE EARNERS 


A very significant aspect of Bill C-60 is the treatment 
accorded to secured creditors vis-a-vis wage earners. A 
secured creditor is a person holding an interest or charge 
upon property as security for the payment of a debt. 
Section 238 (2) provides that a claim for wages up to 
$2,000.00 has priority to all other secured creditors. Under 
the present Bankruptcy Act claims for arrears of wages 
rank as preferred creditors to a maximum amount of 
$500.00. Preferred creditors rank behind secured creditors. 
Bill C-60 contains procedures whereby the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy may borrow funds to pay wage claims and give 
security on the assets of the bankrupt for such borrowing 
in priority over all existing security covering such assets. 
Sections 238(4), (5), (6) and (7). A secured creditor who is 
affected by the borrowings of the trustee to pay wages is 
entitled to be subrogated to the preference of the wage 
earner against other assets of the bankrupt and to the 
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wage earner’s rights against the directors if the bankrupt 
is a corporation. 


After the bankruptcy has occurred, the employees of a 
bankrupt company should be promptly paid the wages 
they have earned. Bill C-60 attempts to accomplish this but 
at the expense of a serious disruption of the commercial . 
lending system. The ability of the borrower to obtain credit 
to finance the ongoing operations of his business may be 
seriously hampered since secured financing will be ren- 
dered uncertain. In particular, labour intensive industries 
may find it extremely difficult to borrow funds. A Margin- 
al borrower may be unable to satisfy a lender that he has 
sufficient equity in his assets to support a loan after 
provision is made for possible unpaid wages. 


The granting of priority does not assure the employees of 
the wage protection that is intended. Sophisticated lenders 
may stipulate that their loans be made to an associated 
holding company which owns all the valuable assets leav- 
ing no assets in the operating company available to pay 
arrears of wages. Alternatively, the assets of a bankrupt 
may be of such a nature that they are not readily convert- 
ible into cash and a lender may be very reluctant to loan 
money against them. In addition, arrangements to borrow 
sufficient funds to pay the arrears of wages may take an 
extended period of time while the lender satisfies itself as 
to the value of the assets. 


The borrowing by the trustee creates administrative 
problems. Many disputes may arise between the trustee, 
the lender and the secured creditors because there are no 
specific details in Bill C-60 setting out the type of security 
interest which may be given to the lender or the terms 
applicable thereto. The final allocation of any moneys 
borrowed against assets covered by security held by sever- 
al secured creditors will be very complicated. 


Since the secured position of the wage earner only arises 
when a bankruptcy occurs, a secured creditor who feels 
insecure may attempt to realize upon his security very 
quickly before bankruptcy proceedings are commenced. 
This may result in the premature termination of an ongo- 
ing business. It also may result in a lower recovery from 
the assets and a lesser amount available for distribution to 
other creditors. 


RECOMMENDATION 


It is the opinion of your Committee that the provisions 
of Bill C-60 providing that a claim for wages up to $2,000.00 
has priority over all other secured creditors should be 
struck out. Consideration should be given to the creation 
of a government administered fund under the authority of 
the Bankruptcy Act out of which unpaid wages of 
employees could be paid forthwith upon the bankruptcy. 
The claim for unpaid wages would cover wages in arrears 
to a limit of $2,000.00 and should not include vacation pay, 
severance pay and fringe benefits. Contributions to this 
fund could be received from employers and employees. The 
trustee in bankruptcy would ascertain complete details of 
the unpaid wages, provide the necessary information to the 
officials administering the fund and distribute the pay- 
ments to the unpaid employees. The fund could be subro- 


gated to the rights of the employees and rank as an 
unsecured creditor in the distribution of the assets of the 
bankrupt. 


The representatives of the Department of Consumer and 
Corporate Affairs who appeared before us estimated that 
the annual amount to be disbursed by such a fund through- 
out Canada would not likely exceed $4,000,000.00 if sever- 
ance pay is not included. Since there are over 9,000,000 
employees in the work force in Canada, the amount of each 
contribution would be relatively modest. 


The representatives of the Department who appeared 
before us stated that a fund of the nature contemplated 
would provide the employees with the best possible protec- 
tion. The creation of an insurance fund would assure pay- 
ment of wages in arrears to a maximum of $2,000.00 where- 
as the method of priority proposed under the Bill gives no 
such assurance. 


(b) STAY OF PROCEEDINGS 


Under the present Bankruptcy Act, proceedings by 
secured creditors are not automatically stayed by a bank- 
ruptcy. The trustee of the bankrupt estate has the power to 
apply to the court for an order staying proceedings by a 
secured creditor for a period not exceeding six months 
under Section 49 of the present Bankruptcy Act. 


Bill C-60 completely reverses the position of the trustee 
and secured creditor. The filing of a petition for bankrupt- 
cy, a notice of intention to file a proposal, or a proposal 
stays proceedings by a secured creditor. Sections 94(1), 
95(4) and 138. 


In addition, Section 238(3) provides that after a proposal 
or petition for bankruptcy is filed, a secured creditor shall 
not realize or deal with the property of the debtor for a 
period of ten days after the date of the proposal or the date 
a bankruptcy order is made. A secured creditor is not 
entitled to realize upon the property covered by his secu- 
rity until both a proof of claim is filed with the trustee and 
the trustee has not exercised his right to redeem the prop- 
erty. Section 240(1). The trustee has thirty days from the 
date of the filing of the proof of claim to exercise his right 
to redeem. Section 241(2). These restrictions do not apply 
if the property is perishable or likely to depreciate in 
value. Section 240(5). Also, the court may postpone the 
right of realization by a secured creditor if the postpone- 
ment does not cause hardship and no payment of principal 
or interest is in arrears for more than six months. Section 
242(1). 


The provisions of Bill C-60 staying proceedings by 
secured creditors without leave of the court place the 
burden on the secured creditor to satisfy the court that he 
is being prejudiced by the stay of proceedings. This 
reverses the present law which places upon the trustee the 
burden of proving that the secured creditor will not be 
prejudiced by the stay of proceedings. A problem created 
by the terms of Bill C-60 effecting such a stay results from 
the fact that secured creditors such as mechanic’s lien 
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claimants are subject to rigid time deadlines to perfect 
their security. Under Ontario law, if a mechanic’s lien is 
not filed within 37 days after the last work was done, the 
right to a mechanic’s lien is lost. Other filing deadlines 
apply to debentures, chattel mortgages, conditional sale 
contracts and assignments of book debts. Section 402 of 
Bill C-60 attempts to rectify this problem by removing the 
period during which the rights of a creditor are stayed 
from any limitation period deadline. This would be com- 
pletely ineffective if a creditor had a right to file a 
mechanic’s lien and the trustee in bankruptcy sold the 
property before the mechanic’s lien was filed. 


RECOMMENDATION 


All creditors should be permitted to take any steps 
necessary to perfect their security such as registration or 
giving notice to third parties, notwithstanding the fact 
that bankruptcy proceedings have been commenced. This 
does not mean that there would be no restrictions with 
respect to their realization upon the assets of the debtor 
subject to their security. 


(c) REALIZATION BY SECURED CREDITORS 


Under the present Bankruptcy Act, the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy has very little power or control over the realization 
by a secured creditor on the assets of a bankrupt subject to 
his security and the cests incurred. Bill C-60 attempts to 
rectify this problem. Under it the trustee may require the 
property to be sold on terms and conditions satisfactory to 
the secured creditor and the trustee or as the court may 
direct. Section 240(3). A secured creditor may require a 
trustee to elect whether he will exercise his power to 
redeem the security interest or require the property to be 
transferred. Section 241(1). The trustee has thirty days to 
reply to the above notice from the secured creditor. Section 
241(2). Even if the trustee does not receive such a notice, 
he has the right to redeem the security interest or to 
require the property to be realized. Section 241(3). Upon 
giving notice of intention to redeem or to require the 
property to be realized, within three months after the 
service of the notice of election the trustee must pay to the 
secured creditor the amount of the secured debt or the 
value of the property as set out in the proof of claim or the 
net proceeds of realization, whichever is the lesser. If the 
trustee fails to redeem the property, he loses his right to 
redeem or to require the property to be realized, the inter- 
est of the trustee in the property vests in the creditor, the 
debt owed to the secured creditor is reduced by the amount 
of the valuation in the proof of claim and the trustee loses 
his right to inspect the property. Section 241(5). 


The thirty day stay upon realization will create many 
practical problems. Who will be responsible for protecting 
the assets? Who will be responsible for payment of rent for 
the premises if the assets are located on leased premises? 
Who will collect the accounts receivable? Will the trustee 
or the secured creditor be entitled to carry on the business 
of the bankrupt? If so, who will finance the continued 
operation of the business of the bankrupt? 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The stay of proceedings imposed upon the realization 
by a secured creditor should be modified. If permitted by 
the security instrument, the secured creditor should be 
allowed to take possession of the property of the bankrupt 
subject to his security, to carry on the business of the 
bankrupt and to collect the accounts receivable of the 
bankrupt. Upon the making of a bankruptcy order, the 
right of the secured creditor to realize or sell the property 
of the bankrupt out of the ordinary course of business 
should be stayed for ten days from the date the secured 
creditor files with the trustee a proof of claim setting out 
the following information if applicable or for ten days 
after the first meeting of creditors, whichever is the later: 


(a) The total balance owing; 

(b) The amount of any payments in arrears: 

(c) The security agreement; 

(d) The court order appointing a receiver; 

(e) The instrument appointing an agent or receiver; 
(f) All acts taken to date and expenses incurred; 


(g) The method of sale proposed by the secured 
creditor; 


(h) 
(i) 


An estimate of the value of the property; 


Details of the property in the possession of the 
secured creditor. 


2. Such a proof of claim should be filed by the secured 
creditor with the trustee within ten days after receiving a 
notice from the trustee requiring the same. If the secured 
creditor does not file such a claim, the secured creditor 
should be required to deliver all the property of the bank- 
rupt in his possession to the trustee. 


3. Upon the filing of the notice of an intention to make a 
proposal, a proposal or a petition for a bankruptcy order, 
any party, including an interim receiver, should be entitled 
to apply to the court for a stay of the proceedings by a 
secured creditor. Such an order should only be granted if 
the postponement does not cause hardship to the secured 
creditor and no payment of principal or interest is delayed 
for more than six months. A similar power is given to the 
trustee in bankruptcy in Section 242(1). 


4. In addition, the court should be given the power to 
control the method of realization by a secured creditor and 
the costs incurred in the realization. The costs and 
expenses of realization by a secured creditor should be 
subject to taxation by the court. The secured creditor 
should be required to pay to the trustee any surplus re- 
maining within fifteen days after the accounts have been 
taxed. 


In these recommendations, your Committee has attempt- 
ed to maintain an even balance between the right of a 
secured creditor to realize upon the assets covered by the 
security agreement for which he bargained when he loaned 
the money to the bankrupt and the need of the trustee in 
bankruptcy to have a reasonable time to assess the situa- 
tion in order to obtain the maximum recovery for 
unsecured creditors. 
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EXEMPT PROPERTY 


Section 47 of the present Bankruptcy Act stipulates that 
property of the bankrupt which is exempt from seizure 
under the laws of the province within which the property 
is situated and within which the bankrupt resides does not 
vest in the trustee in bankruptcy for distribution among 
the creditors. The nature and value of the assets which are 
exempt from execution vary from province to province. 
Most provinces have stipulated the type of tangible assets 
which are exempt up to a maximum value. In addition, 
intangible benefits and rights such as pension benefits, 
armed service allowances, family allowances, unemploy- 
ment insurance and Mothers’ allowances are exempt from 
seizure. No maximum limitation is imposed on these 
benefits. 


Most provinces provide that insurance policies are 
exempt if the beneficiary is either the spouse or child of 
the insured. The purpose of this is to encourage a man to 
maintain life insurance for the protection of his family. 


Section 145 of Bill C-60 states that all the property of the 
bankrupt at the date of the bankruptcy order vests in the 
trustee except: 

(a) real and personal property exempt from seizure 
under provincial law 
rights under an insurance policy if an amount 
equal to the cash surrender value thereof is paid to 
the trustee 
benefits payable to a disabled person under an 
insurance policy, a retirement savings plan or a 
pension fund or plan. 


(b) 


(c) 


Bill C-60 also establishes a uniform exemption across 
Canada of three thousand dollars ($3,000) in respect of the 
value of assets which will not vest in the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy for distribution among the creditors. This is effect- 
ed by an awkward method. A bankrupt who retains 
exempt property with a value in excess of three thousand 
dollars ($3,000) will not be discharged from his debts. 
Section 150. This low limit on exempt assets is in accord- 
ance with the general philosophy of Bill C-60, the thrust of 
which directs and encourages insolvent persons to make an 
arrangement for payment to their creditors rather than use 
the last resort solution of bankruptcy. 


The definition of property in Section 2 of Bill C-60 is all 
encompassing and includes intangible rights such as pen- 
sion benefits, family allowances and wages. To apply the 
maximum exemption to the total value of both tangible 
and intangible assets belonging to the debtor at the date of 
bankruptcy would create a very onerous result. The ability 
of a bankrupt to re-establish himself will be seriously 
hampered. 


The definition of exempt assets in Bill C-60 with regard 
to insurance policies is more restrictive than the present 
laws of most provinces which provide that insurance poli- 
cies are exempt from seizure if the beneficiary is the 
spouse or child of the insured. It is also more severe with 
regard to pension and other types of benefits since only 
benefits payable to disabled persons are exempt. Your 
Committee is of the opinion that these provisions of Bill 


C-60 are regressive and the present policy of encouraging a 
person to maintain protection for his family and to make 
satisfactory provision for his old age should be continued. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Property that does not vest in the trustee for distribu- 
tion among the creditors of the bankrupt should include all 
property which is exempt from seizure under federal and 
provincial law. 


2. No maximum limit should be imposed upon the value 
of such exempt property. 


3. Uniformity of exemption across the country is not 
necessary. 


UNENFORCEABILITY AND REVIEW OF TRANSFERS 


(a) DEFINITION OF INSOLVENCY 


Under the present Bankruptcy Act the term “insolvent” 
by itself is not defined. In Section 2 (j) of the present 
Bankruptcy Act the term “insolvent person” is defined: 

as a person who is not a bankrupt and who resides or 
carries on business in Canada, whose liabilities 
amount to $1,000.00, and 
(i) who for any reason is unable to meet his obliga- 
tions as they generally become due, or 
who has ceased paying his current obligations in 
the ordinary course of business as they generally 
become due, or 
the aggregate of whose property is not, at a fair 
valuation, sufficient, or if disposed of at a fairly 
conducted sale under legal process would not be 
sufficient to enable payment of all his obligations, 
due and accruing due. 


Section 5 of Bill C-60 has a very limited definition of 
“insolvent”. It provides that a person is insolvent where 
the property of the person, if it were realized at a fair 
valuation, would be insufficient to pay all the certain and 
liquidated debts of that person whether or not the debts 
are due. Section 6 of Bill C-60 contains provisions as to 
when a person is deemed to have ceased to pay his debts 
and also when a person is presumed to have ceased to pay 
his debts generally as they become due. However, the 
phrase “ceased to pay his debts generally as they fall due” 
is never used in Bill C-60. In Sections 140 (3)(b) and 165 
the converse term “paying his debts generally as they 
become due” is used. Section 7 (1) provides that a person is 
unable to pay his debts if he is unable to pay all his debts 
that are certain, liquidated and payable. Section 7 (2) 
provides that a person who has ceased to pay his debts 
generally as they become due is deemed to be unable to pay 
his debts. These provisions of Bill C-60 are very cumber- 
some. A much simpler approach to the problem would be to 
use the term “insolvent” in the sections of Bill C-60 where 
the terms “insolvent”, “unable to pay his debts” or “cease 
to pay his debts generally as they fall due” are used. In the 
following sections the phrase “insolvent or unable to pay 
his debts” could be condensed to insolvent if there was an 
enlarged definition of insolvent: Sections 128, 154 (c), 158 
(1)(b), 159 (2)(a) and 164 (1). 


(ii) 


(ili) 
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RECOMMENDATION 


The definition of “insolvent” should be enlarged to read 
as follows: 

“A person is insolvent if: 

(a) a fair realizable value of his property would be 
insufficient to pay all his certain and liquidated 
debts whether due or not, or 

(b) if he is unable to pay all his debts which are 
certain, liquidated and payable, or 

(c) if he has ceased to pay his debts generally as they 
become due.” 


(b) DEFINITION OF GIFT 


In Bill C-60 the definition of gift in Section 2 includes a 
designation of a beneficiary under an insurance contract 
by way of gift. This creates a circuitous definition. 


RECOMMENDATION 
The definition should be changed to read: 


“(b) a gratuitous designation of a beneficiary under an 
insurance contract.” 


(c) USE OF TERM UNENFORCEABLE 


In almost every section of Bill C-60 relating to the right 
of a trustee to set aside transactions prior to bankrupty, 
the transaction is stated to be “unenforceable”. The term 
“unenforceable” is not defined in Bill C-60. It is a new 
term which has not been used in the present Bankruptcy 
Act. In Bill C-60 it is used in situations where the trustee 
would be entitled to recover assets improperly transferred 
away by the bankrupt. The normal meaning of the word 
does not give the trustee any power to compel repayment 
or reconveyance of an asset. It only permits the trustee to 
defend any attempt by a third party to enforce a claim 
against assets in the possession or control of the trustee. 
The present Bankruptcy Act uses the term “void against 
the trustee”. This term has traditionally been interpreted 
as giving the trustee the right to recover the transferred 
assets from the person who received it. 


RECOMMENDATION 


The word “invalid” should be substituted for the word 
“unenforceable”. It should also be used in Section 155 (5) 
of Bill C-60 which uses the term ‘“‘void” with a relation to 
reviewable transactions. 


(d) RIGHT OF TRUSTEE TO RELY ON PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 
AVOIDING TRANSACTIONS 


At the present time, the courts of various provinces have 
handed down conflicting decisions as to whether or not a 
trustee in bankruptcy is entitled to rely on provincial 
legislation setting aside fraudulent preferences. The courts 
have unanimously upheld the right of the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy to rely on provincial laws setting aside fraudulent 
conveyances made with the intent to defeat and defraud 
creditors. Usually the most significant difference between 
the provincial law and the federal Bankrupty Act is the 
time within which a transaction must take place prior to 


the date of bankruptcy in order to be subject to attack. For 
example, under Section 73 of the present Bankruptcy Act, a 
fraudulent preference in favour of a creditor who dealt at 
arms length with the bankrupt is only subject to attack if 
it took place within three months prior to the date of 
bankruptcy. Under Article 1036 of the Civil Code of 
Quebec, there is no time limit within which a fraudulent 
preference must have taken place prior to the date of 
bankruptcy. It is only necessary for the trustee to prove 
that the payment was made at a time when the debtor was 
insolvent. The provincial laws and the federal Bankruptcy 
Act also have certain different requirements with respect 
to the onus of proof. 


Section 155 (1) (b) of Bill C-60 provides that a trustee 
may review a transfer between parties dealing at arm’s 
length if it took place within one year of the date of 
bankruptcy and had the intent known to both parties, to 
impede, obstruct, delay or defraud a creditor. If the effect 
of the reviewable transaction was to impede, obstruct, 
delay or defraud the creditors or any of them, the court 
may make an order declaring the transfer void and restor- 
ing each party to the transfer insofar as possible to the 
state he was in immediately prior to the transfer. Section 
155 (5). 


There is a very real possibility that Sections 155 (1) and 
(5) could be interpreted so as to preclude the trustee from 
relying on the fraudulent conveyance statute of any prov- 
ince for the purpose of setting aside fraudulent convey- 
ances on the ground that the Bankruptcy Act supersedes 
provincial legislation. These sub-sections are restricted in 
that they only apply to transactions which occurred within 
one year of the filing of the bankruptcy petition. Under 
most provincial fraudulent conveyance acts, transactions 
occurring within six years prior to the date of bankruptcy 
may be attacked. 


RECOMMENDATION 


A specific section should be included in Bill C-60 to 
provide that a trustee in bankruptcy is entitled to rely on 
provincial legislation to set aside fraudulent conveyances, 
fraudulent preferences and any other transactions which 
are invalid as against creditors under provincial law. 
Creditors are entitled to the maximum amount of protec- 
tion available. 


(e) SECURITY FOR PRE-EXISTING DEBT 


Section 161 (1) of Bill C-60 introduces a completely new 
provision which provides that a transfer by way of a 
security interest is unenforceable against the trustee 
unless the transfer was made within thirty days after the 
debt was incurred, or within ten days after the property 
was acquired by the debtor and pursuant to an agreement 
entered into at the time the debt was incurred. This section 
prevents a creditor from taking security for a pre-existing 
debt if the debtor is insolvent at the date of the granting of 
the security. 


No time limit is established within which a bankruptcy 
petition must be filed. Security taken many years before a 
bankruptcy may be set aside if the debtor was insolvent at 
the time such security was given and remained insolvent 
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up to the date of bankruptcy. A transfer could be set aside 
if there was a bona fide delay in the execution of the 
security documents or if the security document was execu- 
ted prior to the date the debt was incurred. It would set 
aside a conventional building mortgage when the mortgage 
is signed and registered before the money is advanced. 


RECOMMENDATION 


Section 161 (1) should be deleted since the provisions 
relating to the avoidance of fraudulent preferences are 
sufficient to protect creditors. 


(f) VALIDITY OF ASSIGNMENTS OF BOOK DEBTS AND OTHER SECU- 
RITY INSTRUMENTS 


Section 72 of the present Bankruptcy Act provides that 
an assignment of book debts is void as against the trustee 
as regards any book debts that have not been paid at the 
date of bankruptcy unless it is registered in accordance 
with provincial law. Section 166 (1) of Bill C-60 varies this 
and stipulates that an assignment of book debts is unen- 
forceable unless the assignment is registered under a stat- 
ute that provides for perfection of such an assignment by 
registration. 


The term “perfection” is taken from the Uniform Com- 
mercial Code of the United States and the Personal Prop- 
erty Security Act of Ontario which is not yet in force. It is 
not applicable to most provincial statutes requiring regis- 
tration of assignments of book debts. 


Section 169 of Bill C-60 provides for the purposes of 
Sections 154 to 168 that where any acts are required by law 
to make a transfer effective as against third parties and 
when such acts are not performed within thirty days after 
the transfer, the transfer is deemed to have been made on 
the date the last act required was performed. The transfer 
is deemed to have been make immediately prior to the 
filing of the petition if every act was not performed prior 
to the bankruptcy petition. 


A problem arises with regard to assignments of book 
debts. Under the laws of most provinces, registration of an 
assignment of book debts makes it valid as against a 
trustee in bankruptcy and the creditors of the assignor. 
However, to make an assignment of book debts effective as 
against subsequent assignees of the book debts or a third 
party demand issued by Revenue Canada it is necessary to 
give notice to the debtors of the assignor. In order to 
permit the normal business Operations of the borrower 
most lenders taking the assignment of book debts as secu- 
rity for a loan do not give notice to the debtors of the 
assignor at the time of the granting of the assignment. 
Notice is given when the borrower defaults. The lender 
accepts the commercial risk that his assignment of book 
debts is not effective as against all third parties. 


Similarly under the laws of the province of Ontario an 
unregistered conditional sale contract covering goods 
which are not sold for the purposes of resale will be 
effective as against the trustee in bankruptcy of the condi- 
tional purchaser. It will not be effective as against subse- 
quent purchasers or mortgagees of the goods. Section 169 
of Bill C-60 as drafted would deem such a conditional sale 


contract to have been executed immediately prior to the 
filing of the bankruptcy petition. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Section 166 (1) of Bill C-60 should be deleted. The 
present Bankruptcy Act and Bill C-60 do not require regis- 
tration of debentures, chattel mortgages or conditional sale 
contracts. The validity of these security agreements 
depends on provincial law. There is no logical reason for 
the treating assignments of book debts any differently. 


2. Section 169 should be varied by deleting the words 
“third parties” and inserting in their place the words “a 
trustee in bankruptcy of the transferor”. 


(g) RIGHTS OF TRUSTEE IF TRANSFER UNENFORCEABLE 


Section 76 of the present Bankruptcy Act provides a 
trustee in bankruptcy with rights against a transferee of 
property of the bankrupt under a transaction that is set 
aside, where the transferee has sold, disposed of, realized 
or collected the property or any part thereof. Similar provi- 
sions have not been included in Bill C-60. Section 161 (2) 
of Bill C-60 does stipulate that when a transfer by way ofa 
security interest is unenforceable, the court may direct the 
holder of the security interest to preserve the property for 
the benefit of the estate or may vest the property subject 
to the security interest in the estate, if such an order does 
not prejudice a security interest that is prior in time but 
lower in rank to the security interest that is unenforceable 
against the trustee. Neither of these alternatives is very 
practical and it is very difficult to determine when the 
second alternative would be applicable. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Subject to recommendation 2, if a transfer is unen- 
forceable as against the trustee, the trustee should be 
entitled to recover the property or the value thereof or the 
money or proceeds therefrom from the person who 
acquired the property from the bankrupt or from any other 
person to whom the original transferee may have resold or 
paid over the proceeds of the property. 


2. If the subsequent transferee of the property has paid 
or given adequate valuable consideration for the property 
in good faith, a trustee should not be entitled to have 
recourse against him but should only be entitled to have 
recourse against the original transferee of the property for 
recovery of the consideration paid or the value thereof. 


3. Where the consideration payable for or upon any sale 
or resale of such property or any part thereof remains 
unsatisfied the trustee should be subrogated to the rights 
of the vendor to compel payment of the amount unpaid. 


4. The provisions of Section 161 (2) of Bill C-60 should be 
deleted. 


(h) AVOIDANCE OF PREFERENCES 


Under Section 73 of the present Bankruptcy Act a pay- 
ment to a creditor is set aside as a fraudulent preference if 
it was made with a view to giving such creditor a prefer- 
ence over other creditors. There have been many court 
decisions dealing with the issue as to whether or not it is 
necessary for the trustee to establish that there was con- 
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current intent on the part of the debtor to give a preference 
and upon the creditor to receive a preference or whether it 
is only necessary to prove that there was an intent on the 
part of the debtor to give the creditor a preference. At the 
present time this issue has been argued in a case before the 
Supreme Court of Canada and the decision has been 
reserved. 


Sections 158 and 159 of Bill C-60 setting aside preferen- 
tial transfers incorporate in their provisions the words “in 
the normal course of affairs”. No reference is made to 
“intent” or “view”. The term “normal course of affairs” is 
not defined and until there have been many court decisions 
interpreting it, uncertainty will prevail. It is extremely 
difficult to determine when the payment of a legitimate 
debt owing to a creditor would be other than in the normal 
course of affairs. Nevertheless, the payment could clearly 
have been made by the debtor with the intent to prefer 
that creditor. The drafting of a new statute gives an excel- 
lent opportunity to establish certainty with respect to the 
law relating to fraudulent preferences. 


(i) TREATMENT OF ARM’S LENGTH CREDITORS 


The present Bankruptcy Act contains the presumption 
that any payment made to a creditor who dealt at arm’s 
length with the bankrupt within three months prior to the 
date of bankruptcy by an insolvent person is made with 
the intent to prefer the creditor. This presumption has 
generated unnecessary litigation. Many creditors who have 
dealt at arm’s length with the debtor have been harrassed 
by trustees relying on this presumption and have been 
forced to defend proceedings by the trustee to recover such 
payments. Section 158 (1) of Bill C-60 avoids preferential 
payments to a creditor who dealt at arm’s length with the 
bankrupt if the payment was made within six months of 
the date of filing of the bankruptcy petition. Section 158 
(2) provides that if such a payment is made within three 
months of the filing of the bankruptcy petition, it is 
deemed to be made other than in the normal course of 
affairs unless the contrary is proved. 


(j) TREATMENT OF NON-ARM’S LENGTH CREDITORS 


Section 74 of the present Bankruptcy Act sets aside 
preferential payments made by an insolvent person to a 
related creditor within one year prior to the date of bank- 
ruptcy. Bill C-60 avoids preferential transfers to non-arm’s 
length creditors without any limitation. However, if the 
transfer was made more than one month and less than one 
year prior to the filing of a bankruptcy petition, the onus is 
shifted to the creditor to uphold the validity of the trans- 
fer. If the preferential transfer is made to a non-arm’s 
length creditor within one month of the date of the bank- 
ruptcy petition, it is only valid if it is in satisfaction of a 
debt incurred within thirty days of the transfer. This 
provision will have the effect of rendering invalid almost 
all preferential transfers to non-arm’s length creditors 
within one month of the date of the bankruptcy petition. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Your Committee is in agreement with the provisions 
of Bill C-60 which provide that preferential transfers 
within longer periods prior to the date of bankruptcy may 


be attacked by the trustee but it is not in agreement with 
the introduction of the new untested terms and concepts. 


2. A transfer that is a preference should only be set aside 
if it is proven that the transfer was made with the intent of 
the debtor to prefer the creditor. 


3. A transfer that is a preference in favour of a creditor 
with whom the debtor was dealing at arm’s length should 
be invalid against the trustee where the transfer is made: 

(a) when the debtor is insolvent, 
(b) less than six months before filing of a bankruptcy 
petition, and 
(c) the debtor 
preference. 
The presumption contained in the present Bankruptcy Act 
that if such a transfer took place less than three months 
before the filing of a petition, the transfer was made by the 
debtor with the intent to prefer the arm’s length creditor 
should be deleted. 


4. A transfer that is a preference in favour of a creditor 
with whom the debtor was not at arm’s length should be 
invalid as against the trustee where the transfer is made: 

(a) when the debtor is insolvent, and 

(b) the debtor intended to prefer the creditor. 
If such a transfer took place less than twelve months 
before the filing of a bankruptcy petition, there should be 
presumption that the transfer was made by the debtor with 
the intent to prefer the creditor and the onus should be 
placed upon the creditor to rebut that presumption. 


5. In addition, if the preferential transfer was made to 
non-arm’s length creditor within one month prior to the 
filing of the bankruptcy petition, it should only be upheld 
if the consideration therefor was given within thirty days 
prior to the date of the transfer. 


intended to give the creditor a 


LANDLORD AND TENANT 


(a) EFFECT OF INSOLVENCY CLAUSES IN LEASES 


Under most real estate leases the filing of an assignment 
in bankruptcy or a proposal under the Bankruptcy Act by 
the tenant gives the landlord the right to terminate the 
lease. This may produce a very unjust benefit for the 
landlord, whose rent has been paid in full, but wishes to 
cancel the lease because he can relet the premises at a 
higher price. Similarly, in many leases of chattels, the 
filing of a proposal under the Bankruptcy Act gives the 
lessor the right to terminate the lease. 


Section 183 of Bill C-60 gives the trustee in bankruptcy 
of the tenant the right to occupy the premises leased by the 
bankrupt for three months, to elect to retain the lease for 
the balance of its term and/or to assign the lease. It is 
intended although not specifically stated that the trustee 
in bankruptcy should be entitled to exercise these powers 
notwithstanding a term in the lease giving the landlord the 
right to terminate the lease upon the bankruptcy of the 
tenant. 


Similar provisions were included in the Bankruptcy Act 
of 1919. They were deleted from the Act when they were 
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held to be ultra vires of the legislative power of the 
Dominion Parliament in the case of re Stober; Ex parte 
Mark Workman Invt. Corpn. (1923) 4 C.B.R. 34 a decision 
of a judge of the Superior Court of Quebec. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The rights given to a trustee in bankruptcy of a tenant 
by Section 183 of Bill C-60 are desirable but that section 
should specifically state that such rights may be exercised 
by a trustee notwithstanding any term or stipulation in the 
lease to the contrary. 


2. Bill C-60 should include a provision that a debtor who 
has filed a commercial arrangement shall be entitled to 
retain the leased premises for the balance of the unexpired 
term of the lease notwithstanding any provision in the 
lease which gives the lessor the right to terminate it as a 
result of the filing of a commercial arrangement. Of course, 
the debtor must observe the other terms and conditions of 
the lease. 


3. A similar provision should apply to leases of chattels. 


(b) PREFERRED CLAIM OF LANDLORD 


Section 107 of the present Bankruptcy Act allows a 
landlord to rank as a preferred claim for arrears of rent for 
a period of three months immediately preceding the date of 
the bankruptcy and for three months accelerated rent. A 
landlord is also entitled to an unsecured claim for any 
additional rent in arrears. In most provinces the landlord 
is not entitled to any additional claim for rent owing for 
the period after the date of bankruptcy. The allowance for 
accelerated rent has been considered to be compensation to 
the landlord for the termination of his lease as a result of 
the bankruptcy of the tenant. 


Bill C-60 continues to allow a landlord to rank as a 
preferred creditor for three months arrears of rent but 
abolishes his right to any accelerated rent as a preferred 
claim. Instead the landlord is allowed an unsecured claim 
for damages arising out of disclaimer of a lease by a trustee 
after deducting any deposit, accelerated rent and rent paid 
in advance by the tenant. Section 183(13). This provision 
will create an administrative problem for a trustee. It will 
be very difficult for the proper amount of such a claim to 
be determined. What will be the amount of the claim if the 
trustee disclaims a long term lease and the landlord re-lets 
the premises for a shorter term at a lower rent? Who will 
be able to properly assess the rent which the landlord may 
receive for the period covered by the remainder of the term 
of the original lease? 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Section 183(13) which gives a landlord an unsecured 
claim for damages as a result of the disclaimer of the lease 
by the trustee should be deleted. 


2. The right of a landlord to a preferred claim for three 
months accelerated rent should be continued. 


3. Any payment made by the trustee on account of 
occupation rent should be credited against the claim of the 
landlord for accelerated rent. 


4. A landlord should not be entitled to rank as a secured 
creditor for rent in the event of the bankruptcy of a tenant. 
This is the law in certain of the provinces at the present 
time. It is desirable to have uniformity in respect of this 
matter throughout the country. 


INQUIRIES BY THE ADMINISTRATOR 


The Bill provides for an extensive inquiry to be carried 
out by the administrator either on his own initiative or at 
the request of the Superintendent of Bankruptcy. The 
consequences of this examination which is based on hind- 
sight and a hypothesis of the financial circumstances at a 
time prior to the bankruptcy could have a serious effect on 
the bankrupt and/or his agents. 


RECOMMENDATION 


We recommend that the Bill be amended to provide for 
input into the investigation by the administrator by inter- 
ested parties such as creditors, inspectors and the Trustee; 
and that prior to the administrator’s report being filed a 
summary procedure be established for a reply to the report 
by the Trustee, the bankrupt and/or his agents. 


OBLIGATIONS IMPOSED UPON OFFICERS AND 
DIRECTORS 


(a) LIABILITY FOR DEFICIENCY IN BANKRUPT ESTATE 


Section 176 (1) of Bill C-60 provides that an agent is 
liable for any deficiency in an estate if the agent in his 
own interest or in the interest in someone related to him 
caused the bankrupt corporation when insolvent: 

(i) to carry on business or to enter into a transaction 
which could not reasonably be considered to be in 
the interest of the bankrupt; 
to refrain from carrying on business or from enter- 
ing into a transaction that at the time would have 
reasonably been considered to be in the interest of 
the bankrupt corporation; 
to continue a business by resorting to sales below 
cost, ruinous borrowings, or similar acts in circum- 
stances where it was not reasonable to expect that 
bankruptcy could be prevented, or 
to conduct a business with a view to impeding, 
defrauding, obstructing or delaying the creditors 
of the corporation generally. 


An agent is defined in Bill C-60 to include an officer or 
director of a corporation, the controlling shareholder of a 
corporation or a person who performed the functions of an 
officer of a corporation. Section 2. An agent is not liable if 
at a later time he can prove the debtor was insolvent, the 
debtor was able to pay his debts and the debtor was paying 
his debts generally as they become due. Section 176 (3). 
The liability of the agent is limited to the amount of the 
loss or damage caused to the estate. Section 178. These 
sections are new and impose civil liability on persons who 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 
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are abusing the corporate veil to their own advantage and 
to the detriment of the creditors of the company. The 
provisions of Section 176 are applicable if the agent for his 
own advantage caused the corporation to do a legal act 
which was not in the best interests of the corporation. The 
term “in his own interest” is imprecise. In many cases an 
agent will also be a shareholder of the corporation and an 
attempt to restore the corporation to financial health is 
always in the interest of a shareholder. Any step taken by 
a shareholder to avoid bankruptcy of the corporation could 
be interpreted to be in the interest of that person. Directors 
may be reluctant to attempt to rejuvenate a failing corpo- 
ration if at a later time they could be held responsible for 
the failure of their efforts. 


The term “agent” may also include a receiver or manager 
appointed by the court or by a creditor to carry on the 
business of the company. If such a person acts in his own 
personal interest, he should be subject to the same sanc- 
tions as an officer or director of the company. He should 
not be subject to such sanctions if he acts solely in the 
interests of the corporation. It has been suggested that the 
words “someone related to him” could be interpreted as 
meaning the company for which he is acting as receiver or 
manager. It is clear that it is not the intention of the 
section to impose an obligation on a receiver and manager 
who acts in good faith in what he considers the best 
interests of the corporation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The phrase “in his own interest” should be clarified in 
order to establish that it does not include any benefit 
enjoyed by the agent and others in their capacity as share- 
holders of the company. 


2. The words “other than the corporation” should be 
inserted after the words “or the interest of someone related 
to him” in order to clarify the fact that the person related 
to the agent must be someone other than the corporation. 


3. Sub-sections 1(a), (b), (c) and (d) of Section 176 
should use similar language. We would recommend that 
Section 176 (1)(a) read as follows: 

“to carry on business in a manner that, at the time, 
would not have reasonably been considered to be in 
the interests of the person.” 


Sub-section (b) would read: 


“to enter into a transaction that, at the time of the 
transaction, would not have reasonably been con- 
sidered to be in the interests of the person.” 


Sub-section (c) would read as follows: 


“to refrain from carrying on business in a manner that, 
at the time, would reasonably be considered to be in 
the interests of the person. 


Sub-section (d) would remain the same. 


(b) IMPOSING THE STATUS OF A BANKRUPT 


At the present time, an officer or director of a bankrupt 
company is only subject to censure if a criminal offence or 
an offence under the Bankruptcy Act can be proven. An 
officer or director of a bankrupt company may set up a 


Bill C-60 attempts to rectify the present inequities be- 
tween the restrictions imposed upon an individual who 


These sections create an absurd situation. A person who 
is solvent and able to i 


a bankrupt. 


No variation in the length of time during which the 
deemed bankrupt’s status is imposed is 


The most common complaint concerning bankruptcy is 
that a person may go 


present law. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The concept of deeming an officer or director of a 
bankrupt corporation to be a bankrupt should be deleted. 


2. An officer or director of a bankrupt corporation who 
has been guilty of culpable conduct with respect to the 


which may be 
is guilty of 


3. The sanctions imposed upon a bankrupt should not 
derogate or affect the rights of third parties. 


censure. The court should also have the Power to extend 
the period of prohibition. 


6. If a court found that the conduct of a bankrupt or the 
conduct of i 
determine: 
(a) He shall not be entitled to act as an officer, direc- 
tor or agent of a corporation; 


(b) He shall be prohibited from directly or indirectly 
managing or carrying on any type of business. 


the trustee or a creditor. 


7. An individual bankrupt should be required to disclose 
the fact that he is Subject to an order of the court vesting 
in the trustee the whole or part of his income or property 
to: 


8 A bankrupt or agent of a corporation who fails to 
follow these restrictions should be guilty of an offence 
punishable on Summary conviction. 


MEETINGS OF CREDITORS 


a creditor must file a proof of claim “at least one clear day 
before the date fixed for the meeting”. 


The Bankruptcy Act provides that voting at a meeting of 
creditors be calculated as follows: 

(a) One vote for every claim of over twenty-five dol- 
lars and not exceeding two hundred 
dollars; 

(b) Two votes for every claim of over two hundred 
dollars and not exceeding five hundred 
dollars; 

(c) Three votes for every claim of over five hundred 
dollars and not exceeding one thou- 
sand dollars; 

(d) Three votes for every claim of one thousand dol- 
lars and one additional vote for each 
additional one thousand dollars or 
fraction thereof. 


The Bill provides that voting at a meeting of creditors 
will be calculated on the basis of one vote for every claim 
of $1,000 or less and one additional vote for each additional 
$1,000 or part thereof. 


Section 94(4) of the Bankruptcy Act provides for the 
creditors or the inspectors to fill any vacancy on the board 
of inspectors. The Bill provides that the only mechanism 
for filling a vacancy on the board of inspectors is through a 
- meeting of creditors. 


RECOMMENDATION 


1. We are of the opinion that the requirement to file a 
proof of claim “at least one clear day before the date fixed 
for the meeting” may be an onerous burden placed on the 
creditors and accordingly recommend that the creditor 
should be entitled to vote provided he files a claim up to 
the time called for the meeting and at the place the meet- 
ing is held. This method which is provided in the present 
Bankruptcy Act has not placed any undue hardships on the 
creditors and on the chairman of the meeting. 


2. We recommend that voting be based on the actual 
dollar value of the claim allowed by the chairman of the 
meeting for purposes of voting. 


3. We are of the opinion that the filling of a vacancy on 
the board of inspectors by a meeting of creditors is a costly 
and unnecessary expense to the bankrupt estate and 
recommend that the present practice continue whereby a 
vacancy on a board of inspectors can be filled by a meeting 
of inspectors. 


BOARD OF INSPECTORS 


Bill C-60 continues the practice of the present Bankrupt- 
cy Act which provides that a meeting of creditors 5 repre- 
sentatives from the trade and service creditors may be 
elected to the board of inspectors. Bill C-60, however, goes 
further and provides that in addition the Superintendent 
may appoint an inspector where Her Majesty in right of 
Canada has filed a claim which has not been disallowed 
and where Her Majesty in right of a province has filed a 
claim which has not been disallowed. In addition, the 
Superintendent may appoint a Supervisor of an estate who 
shall exercise surveillance over the administration of the 
estate by the Trustee. 
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Section 294(4) provides that at every meeting of inspec- 
tors a chairman be appointed. 


Section 295(2) requires a meeting of creditors to be 
called to fill vacancies on the board of inspectors. 


RECOMMENDATION 


1. We are of the opinion that the maximum number of 
inspectors in an estate should be 5 and that representatives 
of the Crown must be elected by the creditors to be an 
inspector. Also, the position of Supervisor should be elimi- 
nated and in its stead the Trustee should be required to 
send notices of all meetings of inspectors to the Bankrupt- 
cy Administrator, who may designate a person to attend 
such meetings of inspectors as he deems necessary. 


2. In our opinion, the present provision where a Trustee 
is a chairman of inspector meetings works well and should 
be continued. 


3. We are of the opinion that implementation of the 
provision of Section 295(2) will result in an unnecessary 
expense and vacancies should be filled by the surviving 
inspectors on any estate. 


4. In addition to the powers of inspectors, we recommend 
that the Trustee must present annually for approval to the 
inspectors a statement of receipts and disbursements on 
his administration, which statement or a summary thereof 
when approved should be forwarded for information pur- 
poses to all known creditors in a file. 


ORDER OF PRIORITY 


The present Bankruptcy Act provides for claims of the 
Crown to be paid in priority to unsecured creditors. It is 
generally felt that this is the reason for creditor apathy in 
the administration of a bankrupt estate. Bill C-60 removes 
the preferred position of claims of the Crown save and 
except for the right of the Crown to monies held in trust. 


Section 254(1)(i)(vi) of Bill C-60 defers all claims for 
interest in excess of five per cent which may be owing 
prior to the date of bankruptcy. Section 257(2) requires the 
trustee to review any account which was settled between 
the debtor and the creditor within three years prior to the 
date of the bankruptcy to determine if interest at a rate in 
excess of five per cent has been charged. This provision is 
most unrealistic and will create an administrative night- 
mare. Why is the rate of five per cent chosen when the rate 
of interest presently charged by the Bank of Canada is 
nine and one half per cent per annum? Section 249(2) of 
Bill C-60 already gives the trustee the right to disallow all 
or part of a claim if the cost of money borrowed by the 
debtor is excessive or the terms of the transaction are 
harsh or unconscionable. 


Section 254(1)(j) which is the last subsection in the 
order of priority provides for the payment of interest at the 
rate of five per cent from the date of the bankruptcy or the 
date of the filing of a proposal. Your committee is of the 
opinion that the payment of such interest to ordinary 
creditors should have priority over the payment of the 
claims set out in Subsection 254(1)(i) such as a claim 
arising from a gift, Subsection 254(1)(i)(iii). It is very 


doubtful as to whether the type of claims set out in Subsec- 
tion 254(1)(i) should even rank as claims. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Your Committee concurs with the removal of the 
preferred position of claims of the Crown. 


2. Subsections 254(1)(i)(vi), 257(2), 257(3), and 257(4) 
should be deleted. 


3. Subsection 254(1)(j) which provides for payment of 
interest after the date of bankruptcy should have priority 
over Subsection 254(1)(i). The order of priority of the 
subsections should be reversed. 


DISCHARGED OF DEBTS 


One of the purposes of the Bankruptcy Act is to provide 
an insolvent person with relief from the burden of his 
debts. Under Section 148 of the Bankruptcy Act, once 
discharged a bankrupt is released from the following debts: 

(a) any fine or penalty imposed by a court or any debt 
arising out of a recognizance or bail bond; 
any debt or liability for alimony; 
any debt or liability under a maintenance or 
affiliation order or under an agreement for main- 
tenance and support of a spouse or child living 
apart from the bankrupt; 
any debt or liability arising out of fraud, embez- 
zlement, misappropriation or defalcation while 
acting in a fiduciary capacity; 
any debt or liability for obtaining property by 
false pretences or fraudulent misrepresentation; 
liability for the dividend that a creditor would 
have been entitled to receive on any provable 
claim not disclosed to the Trustee, unless such 
creditor had notice or knowledge of the bankrupt- 
cy and failed to take reasonable action to prove his 
claim; or 
any debt or liability for goods supplied as neces- 
saries of life and the court may make such order 
for payment thereof as it deems just or expedient. 


Section 233 of Bill C-60 provides that the bankrupt is not 
released from the following debts: 

(a) a fine or penalty imposed by a Court; 

(b) a debt arising out of a recognizance or bail bond; 

(c) a liability to pay maintenance and support in 
respect of another person for a period subsequent 
to the date of bankruptcy or the filing of a 
proposal. 


Your committee does not support the provisions of Bill 
C-60 which have the effect of releasing a bankrupt from 
debts for fraud or necessaries of life. The release of a 
bankrupt from debts incurred as a result of fraud could 
lead to very serious abuse. The release of a bankrupt from 
debts for necessaries of life might prevent a person from 
obtaining credit for such necessaries in a time of need. 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


(e) 
(f) 


(g) 


Your committee considers the provisions of the present 
Bankruptcy Act with relation to those debts which are not 
discharged by a bankruptcy satisfactory. However, a bank- 
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rupt who receives his discharge is left in the uncertain 
position of being unaware of whether or not a creditor is 
intending to allege that a particular debt is not discharged 
by the bankruptcy. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The present provisions of the Bankruptcy Act should 
be retained subject to the removal of the anomaly that only 
debts for goods supplied as necessaries of life are not 
discharged. All debts incurred for goods supplied or ser- 
vices rendered for necessities of life should not be 
discharged. 


2. If a creditor seeks to establish that the debt owing to 
him by the bankrupt is not discharged by the bankrupty he 
should be required to file a notice of opposition to the 
discharge of the bankrupt. The failure to file such a notice 
shall have the effect that such a debt and all other debts of 
the bankrupt outstanding at the date of the bankruptcy 
shall be discharged with the exception of those debts listed 
in Section 233 of Bill C-60. Upon the filing of such a notice 
of opposition the court should direct a trial of an issue 
before the Registrar or any judge or officer of any of the 
courts of the province in order to determine whether or not 
the particular debt is discharged by the bankruptcy. The 
order of discharge should set out any debts for necessaries 
or incurred as a result of fraud which are not discharged. 


STOCKBROKERS 


The present Bankruptcy Act does not contain provisions 
which apply specifically to stockbrokers or to the adminis- 
tration of the estates of bankrupt stockbrokers. However, 
such bankruptcies have given rise to many unique and 
difficult problems. Three situations generate most of these 
problems: 


(a) 
This is property of the client which is left in the posses- 
sion of the stockbroker for the convenience of both the 
client and the stockbroker. It is normally, but not always, 
identified specifically to one client and the relationship is 
one of bailment or trust. 


(b) 

A stockbroker may be indebted to his customer with 

respect to funds provided for the purchase of securities or 

resulting from the sale of securities or the stockbroker may 

have received securities which are to be sold or which have 

just been purchased. Such funds or securities are normally 
referred to as “property in transit”. 


(c) 


Property held in safekeeping or “segregation”. 


Property in transit. 


Property provided 
to the stockbroker to secure indebtedness. 


Some clients borrow money from stockbrokers for secu- 
rity transactions and pledge securities as collateral secu- 
rity therefor. These pledged securities are put into trans- 
ferrable form by the client. The stockbroker will borrow 
funds from a bank and pledge these securities as security 
for such loans. There is no allocation with respect to an 
individual client when the securities are pledged to a bank. 


At the time of a bankruptcy, the bank will sell the most 
marketable securities held by it. These may be securities of 
clients which are in default to the broker, but in many 
cases they are securities of clients who are not in default. 
When the trustee takes possession, he is often faced with 
books of account which do not reflect the current status of 
transactions and deliveries, improper realization and, at 
times, improper segregation or misuse of securities in safe- 
keeping. Although the property in safekeeping is techni- 
cally not part of the estate of the bankrupt stockbroker, 
the trustee is reluctant to return securities to clients until 
he is certain that they are solely the property of that client. 
This has caused trustees to seek court approval before 
dealing with the securities. The result has been substantial 
time delays and significant expense. This problem is com- 
pounded by the volatile nature of the securities market 
and the potential damages caused by such delays. In most 
cases when a trustee has brought such an application to the 
court, the equitable doctrine of tracing has been applied. 


A second area of difficulty arises because some clients 
have had their securities sold by the bank while others 
have not. The courts have attempted to deal with this 
problem in several ways. One method has been to decide 
that tracing is not applicable to securities which have been 
endorsed into transferrable form and pledged to a financial 
institution. The effect of this has been to put all of those 
clients on an equal footing with one another and with the 
creditors of the stockbroker. The assets of the firm, includ- 
ing any pledged securities which have been returned, are 
divided equally among such clients and creditors. Another 
method has been to adopt the concept of “sharing the 
burden of the loss”. In that case, the proceeds of the 
returned securities are allocated among all the clients 
having pledged securities. 


Bill C-60 contains specific provisions relating only to the 
bankruptcy of a stockbroker. The Bill attempts to solve the 
problems created by the application of the doctrine of 
tracing and by the sale of pledged securities by means of 
the simple expedient of vesting all assets of clients held by 
the stockbroker in the trustee. A separate fund is estab- 
lished which consists of all money and securities in the 
possession of the stockbroker at the date of the bankrupt- 
cy. Such securities and moneys are treated in the same 
manner, although they may be held for numerous different 
purposes and under various differing legal relationships. 
Clients of the stockbrokers who have claims against the 
stockbroker for the delivery of securities or the payment of 
money will have a first claim against the fund after pay- 
ment of administrative costs. Section 310. The Bill dif- 
ferentiates between normal clients, (which the Bill refers 
to as “customers”), members of the firm who were trading 
in securities, (“related customers’), clients who had con- 
tributed to the bankruptcy (‘deferred customers’), and 
trade creditors. The Bill creates an order of priorities for 
each of these groups against the pool of money and securi- 
ties held by the stockbroker, with the normal customers 
having first priority and the deferred customers last. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Where securities are in safekeeping or “segregation”, 
they should not be treated as assets of the stockbroker. 
Those securities should be returned to the clients as quick- 
ly and as inexpensively as possible. In most cases there is 
little difficulty in determining which securities are in 
safekeeping and to whom they belong. 


This recommendation is not intended to continue the 
cumbersome concepts of tracing. The rights of the trustee 
to return securities under these circumstances should be 
strictly limited to securities in “safekeeping” which should 
be defined in the Bill. Securities in transit should not fall 
within this definition. 


2. Securities belonging to related or deferred customers 
should vest in the trustee in bankruptcy for the benefit 
first of customers whose securities are lost or misplaced or 
whose pledged securities have been sold, and subsequently 
in the order of priorities provided in the Bill. 


3. The following provision should become applicable if a 
compensation or contingency fund established by the 
securities industry is in existence and participates in a 
bankruptcy. Where such a contingency fund is in existence 
and participates in a bankruptcy, its involvement is nor- 
mally either: 

(i) to guarantee the bank indebtedness or the stockbr- 
oker so that the bank will not realize on its secu- 
rity and there will not be a shortfall, or 


to reimburse individual customers with respect to 
any shortfall resulting from the sale of pledged 
securities or from any loss or misappropriation of 
securities or money. 


Customers with claims for securities in transit should be 
treated in the same fashion as customers whose securities 
were delivered to the stockbroker to secure the indebted- 
ness of the customer to the stockbroker. All such custom- 
ers should share equally in the money and securities in the 
possession of the trustee at the date of bankruptcy save 
and except the securities held by the stockbroker in safe- 
keeping which should be returned to the customer by the 
trustee as soon as possible after the bankruptcy has 
occurred. The concept of a special customers’ fund should 
be maintained to give the customer whose securities were 
not in safekeeping the greatest possible protection. This 
would result in a general sharing of the burden of the loss 
among such customers and simplify administrative 
problems. 


(ii) 


There are a number of problems to this approach. The 
first of these is to determine what kind of contingency 
fund should permit the use of this provision. Provincial 
securities legislation refer to compensation funds or con- 
tingency trust funds required in respect of registrants 
under such legislation. If such a fund is satisfactory for the 
purposes of that legislation, it should be considered to 
qualify for the purposes of the Bankruptcy Act. 


A second difficulty is the determination by the trustee in 
Bankruptcy of when the contingency fund has become 
committed to involvement in a bankruptcy. Such a fund 
should be required to do some overt act to establish its 


involvement. Once it becomes involved, the claims of all 
customers, other than related and deferred customers, 
should be satisfied by the assets of the stockbroker and the 
fund. The securities in safekeeping would be returned to 
the customers immediately. Any deficiencies arising with 
respect to securities in transit, proceeds of pledged securi- 
ties or securities which have been lost, misappropriated or 
misplaced should be made up by the contingency funds. 
Thus, the customers would be completely protected. 


The specific commitment that a trustee in bankruptcy 
would require from the fund would be for it to either 
guarantee all bank indebtedness or to undertake that all 
customers other than related or deferred customers were 
fully compensated at the conclusion of the bankruptcy for 
any loss suffered as a result of the bankruptcy. 


4. If no contingency or compensation fund was in exist- 
ence or if such fund could not or did not participate, the 
following provisions would apply: 

(a) All securities in safekeeping would be returned to 
the customers. 
Customers who are able to trace their securities 
using tracing rules specifically set out in the Bill 
would be entitled to receive all the securities 
which they could trace. A codification of the rules 
relating to tracing would alleviate the necessity of 
the trustee in bankruptcy spending time and 
money to obtain court approval with respect to all 
but the most unusual situations. This would result 
in a more rapid and less expensive resolution of 
stockbroker bankruptcies. 


The rules of tracing should be based on the following 
principles: 
(i) Securities which are “in transit” may be claimed 
where they can be identified or traced to the 
customer. 


Where the securities of a particular type on hand 
equal or exceed the claims of customers, other 
than related and deferred customers, for securities 
of that type, the securities would be returned. 


Where the securities of a particular type on hand 
are less than the claims of customers, other than 
related and deferred customers, for securities of 
that type, a pro rata distribution of the securities 
on hand would be made. 


All other moneys and securities of all customers, 
including related and deferred customers and the 
stockbroker would be pooled and either liquidated 
or used in specie at their values as at the date of 
the bankruptcy. The distribution of the proceeds 
and/or the securities would be made to all custom- 
ers, other than related and deferred customers, on 
a pro rata basis. 


(b) 


(ii) 


(ili) 


(c) 


INSURANCE 


Part III of the Winding Up Act of Canada applies to the 
liquidation of insolvent insurance companies. The present 
Bankruptcy Act specifically excludes insurance companies 
from the definition of corporations to which the Bankrupt- 
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cy Act applies. Section 2(f). Section 162 of the Winding Up 
Act provides that claims against an insolvent insurance 
company shall be paid in the following order of priority: 

(a) costs of liquidation 

(b) claims of preferred creditors 

(c) if no reinsurance is effected, claims under policies 

and claims for the value of policies rateably 

(d) if there is reinsurance, first claims under policies, 

secondly claims for the cost of reinsurance. 


Bill C-60 contains Part VIII, a separate part, which is 
only applicable to insolvent insurance companies. It per- 
mits the federal or a provincial superintendent of insur- 
ance to act as a trustee of a bankrupt insurance company. 
A provincial superintendent of insurance may act as trus- 
tee in respect of a company incorporated pursuant to an 
Act of a provincial legislature if the company is not regis- 
tered under the Canadian and British Insurance Compa- 
nies Act. The federal superintendent of insurance may act 
as trustee of all other insurance companies carrying on 
business in Canada. Different sections apply to the distri- 
bution of assets of a life insurance company and insurance 
companies which are other than life insurance companies 
(non-life insurance companies) Section 340(1) and 341 (iW)y. 
Under Bill C-60 the assets of a bankrupt life insurance 
company shall be applied in the following order or priority: 

(a) debts incurred by an interim receiver or a trustee 

while carrying on the business of the debtor 

(b) the costs of administration 

(c) the following claims rateably: 

(i) claims under policies 
(ii) claims for value of policies 
(iii) claims for proceeds of settlements left on deposit 
(d) claims of all other creditors in order of priority of 
Section 254(1). 


The assets of a bankrupt non-life insurance company are 
distributed differently. After similar provision for the pay- 
ment of business debts incurred by a trustee or an interim 
receiver and the costs of administration, the following is 
the order of priority: 

(a) claims arising out of the liability of the insurance 

(third party liability claims) 

(b) other types of claims under a policy 

(c) claims for the value of subsisting policies 

(d) claims of all other creditors in order of priority of 
Section 254(1). 


Your Committee is of the opinion that in the case of 
non-life insurance companies third party liability claims 
should not be paid in priority to other claims arising under 
a policy such as a fire loss claim. The policy holder who has 
suffered a fire loss deserves the same protection as a policy 
holder involved in a motor vehicle accident. 


A concern has been expressed that the bankruptcy of an 
insurance company could be caused by a catastrophic loss 
to one large insured. With the provision that all claimants 
are paid rateably the small claimants would be required to 
absorb the loss which should have been reinsured. To 
relieve the small claimants of this burden, it has been 
suggested that third party liability claims against non-life 


insurance companies should be subject to a limit of $50,000 
in any one occurrence. 


Your Committee is of the opinion that imposing a max- 
imum limit on the amount of a third party liability claim 
payable out of the assets of a non-life insurance company 
places too great a hardship on the policy holder who 
expected to be fully protected. Even if his claim is allowed 
in full he might suffer a loss if the assets are not sufficient 
to pay all the claims in full. To impose upon him an 
additional loss by virtue of the fact that only a third party 
claim up to $50,000 would be allowed priority seems unjust 
and inequitable. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. With respect to a non-life insurance company, third 
party liability claims should rank rateably with other 
types of claims under a policy. This maintains the law as it 
presently exists under the Winding Up Act. 


2. Claims for the value of subsisting policies should be 
subordinated to claims arising under a policy issued by a 
non-life insurance company. 


RECEIVERSHIPS 


Many sophisticated lenders require the borrower to issue 
a debenture as security for the repayment of the loan. Most 
debentures contain a floating charge on all the property, 
assets and undertaking of the borrower. The most effective 
way of enforcing this type of security is the appointment 
of a receiver and manager who takes possession of all the 
assets of the debtor and proceeds to realize upon them to 
satisfy the debt owing to the debenture holder. Similar 
security is available in the Province of Quebec under the 
Special Corporate Powers Act using a trust deed which is 
enforced by the appointment of an agent. Such a person 
comes within the definition of receiver in Section 342 of 
Bill C-60. 


In the present Bankruptcy Act there are no provisions 
specifically relating to receiverships. The general law 
relating to secured creditors is applicable. It permits a 
secured creditor to proceed with the realization of the 
assets of the debtor unless the trustee intervenes and 
obtains a court order staying proceedings by the secured 
creditor. A common complaint by an ordinary creditor is 
that he is unable to obtain information about the receiver- 
ship and the disposition of the assets of the debtor. It is 
most important that an equitable balance should be main- 
tained between the right of a secured creditor to have his 
indebtedness repaid within a reasonable time in the event 
of default by the debtor and the rights of the trustee and 
the creditors to obtain the maximum amount from the sale 
of the assets of the debtor. 


Bill C-60 attempts to solve these problems by making all 
receiverships subject to the order of the court (Section 343 
and 344). These sections are applicable whether or not the 
receiver was appointed by an order of the court. The 
powers granted to the court are extremely broad and 
include the power to abrogate or modify the terms of the 
original security agreement. Section 343 (3). The court may 
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make any order it thinks fit. Section 344. No restrictions or 
guidelines are imposed upon the discretion of the court. 


Your Committee is of the opinion that the provisions of 
Sections 343 and 344 are unduly restrictive with respect to 
the rights of secured creditors to enforce the security held 
by them in accordance with its terms. We are in agreement 
with the provisions which improve the right of a trustee or 
a creditor to obtain information from a receiver. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The Bill should stipulate a standard of conduct which 
a secured creditor or a receiver is required to adopt in 
realizing on security and out of which he cannot contract. 
We would recommend that the secured creditor or receiver 
should be required to act in a commercially reasonable 
manner with respect to matters relating to realizing upon 
the property of the debtor. If a secured creditor or receiver 
deviates from such a standard he would be liable to the 
trustee for any damages suffered. 


2. The provisions of Section 242(1) of Bill C-60 which 
provide the trustee with the right to apply to the court for 
an order postponing realization by a secured creditor 
should also be applicable to realization by a receiver. 


3. Sections 343 and 344 of Bill C-60 should be deleted. 


4. The court should have the power to tax the remunera- 
tion and the expenses of the receiver and to order the 
receiver to pay to the trustee any surplus funds realized 
from the assets of the debtor. 


COURTS 


(a) REGISTRAR IN BANKRUPTCY 


Bill C-60 continues the present practice of giving the 
Supreme or Superior Court of the province or territory 
where the bankruptcy occurs the right to adjudicate on 
bankruptcy matters. It also gives the Minister of Consum- 
er and Corporate Affairs with the concurrence of the 
Minister of Justice the power to authorize a judge of a 
county court to exercise any or all of the powers of the 
Supreme or Superior Court in bankruptcy matters. 


The position of registrar in bankruptcy has been abol- 
ished and matters previously decided by the registrar will 
be heard by officers and judges of the trial division of the 
Supreme or Superior Court of the province and by the 
bankruptcy administrator. As a result, the adjudication on 
bankruptcy matters will be delayed because in most cases 
the regular civil court process takes longer to determine an 
issue than the length of time taken by the registrar under 
the present system. At the present time the registrar in 
bankruptcy gives precedence to urgent bankruptcy mat- 
ters, such as the appointment of an interim receiver and 
the making of a receiving order when a petition in bank- 
ruptcy is not disputed. It is unlikely that the officers and 
judges of the Supreme or Superior Court hearing all types 
of civil matters will be able to give these bankruptcy 
matters the same precedence. 


Appeals from the disallowance of claims by the trustee 
will be heard by the regular civil trial division of the 


courts. This will delay the winding up of estates and the 
payment of final dividends because in most cases the 
length of time for a civil matter to come to trial is much 
longer than the length of time taken by the registrar to 
decide cases involving the disallowance of claims. The 
usual civil procedure for hearing appeals from disallow- 
ance of claims is more complicated and elaborate than the 
procedure followed in most instances by the registrar. This 
will also delay the final adjudication and increase the legal 
costs involved in the proceedings. 


Judicial matters, such as determining the amount of the 
remuneration of the trustee and the solicitor have been 
delegated to the bankruptcy administrator who most likely 
will not have a legal background or judicial training. The 
present system using the registrar in bankruptcy to decide 
minor judicial matters is working efficiently and economi- 
cally. No valid reason has been given for the abolishment 
of the present system which uses registrars in bankruptcy. 
It is most unlikely that the provincial authorities adminis- 
tering justice will give priority to bankruptcy matters. 


The registrar under the present Bankruptcy Act is 
appointed by the Chief Justice of the province and has 
independent status subject only to an appeal from his 
decision. At the present time there is no statutory require- 
ment that the office of registrar must be filled by a lawyer 
but this has been the practice in most provinces. 


Under Bill C-60 the bankruptcy administrator will be 
appointed by the Superintendent of Bankruptcy and will 
be subject to the control and general direction of the 
Superintendent. Section 12 (b). This will prevent the 
administrator from appearing to have an independent 
status when he is required to adjudicate upon controversi- 
al matters. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The office of the registrar in bankruptcy should be 
retained. The registrar should continue to perform func- 
tions similar to those being performed at the present time, 
such as: 


(a) adjudicating on unopposed matters; 
(b) the appointment of an interim receiver; 
(c) ruling on disallowance of claims; 


(d) setting the remuneration of the trustee, interim 
receiver and accountant; 


taxation of the costs of realization of a secured 
creditor including the costs of a receiver; 


taxation of solicitors’ accounts; 
hearing matters relating to practise and procedure; 


hearing trials of issues referred to him by a judge of 
the Supreme or Superior Court; 


(i) settling and signing orders and judgments. 


(e) 


(f) 
(g) 
(h) 


2. The office of the registrar should maintain its tradi- 
tional independence and should be free from outside direc- 
tion and control. 


3. The office of registrar should only be filled by a 
lawyer. 
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(b) DESIGNATION OF A BANKRUPTCY JUDGE 


Section 155 (1) of the present Bankruptcy Act is omitted 
from Bill C-60. It provides that the Chief Justice of a 
province may nominate one or more judges of the Supreme 
or Superior Court to exercise the judicial powers and - 
jurisdiction conferred by the Bankruptcy Act. In the prov- 
inces with the largest number of bankruptcies, Ontario and 
Quebec, specific judges have been designated to hear bank- 
ruptcy matters. This has resulted in bankruptcy matters 
being set down for a hearing by these judges in priority to 
regular civil matters. This is very important since many 
bankruptcy matters such as a hearing of a disputed 
involuntary petition require urgent adjudication and 
should not be delayed until adjudicated upon in the normal 
civil process. In addition, the judges designated to hear 
bankruptcy matters have developed a familiarity or exper- 
tise in deciding bankruptcy matters. 


RECOMMENDATION 


The present system whereby the Chief Justice of a prov- 
ince may designate specific judges to hear bankruptcy 
matters should be continued. 


(c) POWERS OF THE COURT 
(i) to Discharge the Bankrupt 


Under the present Bankruptcy Act, every bankrupt must 
apply to the court for his discharge. Notice of the applica- 
tion for discharge is given to each creditor who has filed a 
claim with the trustee. The creditor has the right to attend 
in court and oppose the discharge. This procedure is a 
serious waste of time and effort in the majority of cases 
where there is no opposition to the discharge. 


Bill C-60 attempts to solve the problem by providing that 
an individual ceases to be a bankrupt after ninety days 
elapses from the date of bankruptcy if the administrator 
has not filed a caveat. Section 221 (1). The right to make 
the initial determination of whether a bankrupt is entitled 
to be discharged from bankruptcy has been transferred 
from the court to the administrator. 


No allowance is made for a trustee or a creditor to oppose 
the bankrupt’s discharge. If the bankrupt is discharged 
from bankruptcy the court does not have the power to 
order him to pay a portion of his earnings to the trustee for 
distribution among his creditors or to vest in the trustee 


property acquired by the bankrupt after the date of his 
bankruptcy. 


Under Bill C-60 the bankrupt is protected because he has 
the right to appeal to the court from a decision of the 
administrator to refuse to grant the bankrupt a discharge. 
No Similar right of appeal from the administrator’s deci- 
sion is given to the trustee or to a creditor. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Bill C-60 provides that upon his discharge, the bank- 
rupt is entitled to a certificate of non-responsibility. The 


more accurate description of the procedure in our view 
would be achieved by the use of the term “discharge” as in 
the present Bankruptcy Act. 


2. The ninety day period provided in Bill C-60 for the 
filing of a caveat by the administrator is too short a period 
of time in our view. If a notice of opposition has not been 
filed within six months after the date of the bankruptcy a 
certificate of discharge should be issued without an order 
of the court. 


3. The creditors and the trustee in bankruptcy should be 
given the right to oppose the discharge of the bankrupt 
along with the bankruptcy administrator. 


4. If a notice of opposition is filed, the trustee must apply 
for a date for the hearing of the bankrupt’s application for 
discharge and notice of the date of hearing must be given 
to the person filing the notice of opposition and to the 
bankrupt. 


5. Each creditor and the administrator would be given 
thirty days’ notice by the trustee of the fact that the 
bankrupt would be entitled to a certificate of discharge 
automatically unless a notice of opposition was filed. 


6. The court upon an application for discharge could: 

(a) suspend the granting of the certificate of discharge 
for any period of time up to a maximum of five 
years; 

order the bankrupt to pay a portion of his future 
earnings to the trustee for distribution among his 
creditors, provided that the amount to be paid shall 
leave the bankrupt with earnings not less than the 
amount of the earnings which are exempt from sei- 
zure under provincial law. 


(b) 


(c) POWERS OF THE COURT 


(ii) To Authorize an Advance to the Trustee or Solicitor 
on Account of his Remuneration 


Section 13(3) of the present Bankruptcy Act provides 
that a trustee can only receive an advance on account of 
his remuneration with the permission of the inspectors or 
the court. By directive to the trustees, the Superintendent 
of Bankruptcy has stipulated that the trustees must obtain 
the permission of the court rather than the permission of 
the inspectors. Section 38 of Bill C-60 provides that the 
administrator may authorize payment to an interim receiv- 
er, a trustee, a solicitor or an accountant of an advance on 
his remuneration. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The present practise of requiring the trustee to obtain 
court approval of an advance on account of his remunera- 
tion should be retained. 

2. A similar approval of the court should be required for 
an advance to a solicitor. 

(iii) Taxation of Accounts 


(a) Accounts of Trustee 
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The present Bankruptcy Act provides that the accounts 
of a trustee for services rendered to the bankrupt estate 
must be taxed by the court. The trustee prepares his final 
statement of receipts and disbursements and submits it to 
the Superintendent of Bankruptcy for his comments. Then 
he applies to the registrar to have the statement of receipts 
and disbursements approved. Included ‘in the statement of 
receipts and disbursements is the amount claimed by the 
trustee for his remuneration. After the registrar approves 
the statement of receipts and disbursements, it is sent to 
all creditors and they have fifteen days to object to the 
final statement. This objection is heard by the registrar. If 
there is no objection, the trustee applies to the registrar for 
an order discharging him as trustee. 


This procedure is cumbersome and involves duplication 
of effort. Both the Superintendent and the registrar are 
required to peruse each item in the accounts of the trustee. 
The creditor is also at a disadvantage when he opposes the 
trustee’s final statement of receipts and disbursements 
because it has already been approved by the registrar. 


Bill C-60 transfers the power to tax accounts of the 
trustee to the bankruptcy administrator with the right of 
appeal to the court. Sections 37 and 45. This is an attempt 
to eliminate the present duplication of work. However, 
fixing the amount of the remuneration of the trustee, if it 
is contested, is a judicial function as opposed to an 
administrative function. In many instances there is no 
dispute over the amount of the remuneration. In these 
cases, it should be unnecessary to have the accounts taxed 
by the court. The court should only become involved in 
taxing the accounts if any interested party, including the 
administrator, objects to the amount of the remuneration 
claimed. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The trustee should prepare his final statement of 
receipts and disbursements and insert therein the amount 
claimed for remuneration. A copy of this statement should 
be sent to all creditors and to the bankruptcy administra- 
tor for the district. If there is an objection by a creditor 
and/or the administrator, the trustee must apply to the 
court for an order fixing the amount of his remuneration. 
Notice of the application and all supporting material 
should be served on the person filing the notice of opposi- 
tion at least ten days prior to the date of the hearing. 


2. If there is no objection to the statement of receipts and 
disbursements, the trustee should be entitled to apply ex 
parte to the administrator to have his accounts taxed. Upon 
the passing of the accounts the administrator would not 
have the power to vary the amount claimed for remunera- 
tion. If the administrator is satisfied that the accounts are 
correct, he would issue a certificate of termination which 
would certify that the appointment of the trustee has been 
terminated. 


(b) Accounts of Solicitors 


The present Bankruptcy Act and Rules require that all 
accounts of solicitors in excess of $50.00 for services ren- 
dered to a bankrupt estate be taxed by the court. This 


taxation is performed by the registrar with a right of 
appeal to the bankruptcy court judge. 


Bill C-60 has transferred this power of taxation of a 
solicitor’s fees where such fees are not fixed by the court to 
the bankruptcy administrator. Section 37. There is a right 
of review by the Superintendent at the request of the 
solicitor and the right of appeal to the court. Sections 41 
and 45. 


In many instances there is no dispute as to the amount of 
the fees claimed. In these cases the burdensome procedure 
of taxation should not be required. 


RECOMMENDATION 


The account of a solicitor for services rendered to the 
bankrupt estate should be submitted to the trustee and to 
the administrator. If either party objects to the amount of 
the account within fifteen days, the solicitor must take out 
an appointment for taxation of the account by the court. 
Notice of the appointment should be served upon the trus- 
tee and the administrator at least ten days prior to the date 
of hearing. If no objection to the account is served, the 
account should be paid by the trustee as soon as sufficient 
funds are available. 


(iv) Control Over the Administrator 


Section 19 of the present Bankruptcy Act provides that 
the court has the power to control and overrule the acts 
and decisions of a trustee. Bill C-60 continues this provi- 
sion. Section 383. However, Bill C-60 grants many addition- 
al powers to the administrator but there is no provision for 
any review of the decisions of the administrator by the 
court. 


RECOMMENDATION 


The court should be given the power to review and 
overrule the decisions of the administrator upon the 
application of the bankrupt, any of the creditors or any 
other person who is aggrieved by his decision. This power 
should not apply to decisions of the administrator in rou- 
tine administrative matters. 


CONCLUSION 


Bill C-60 represents the culmination of many years of 
study of bankruptcy and insolvency matters which are 
necessarily very complex. Your Committee was of the opin- 
ion that a detailed review and analysis of the Bill was 
necessary in order to consider the extent of the legal and 
commercial impact of its provisions. The recommendations 
we have made are designed to minimize the effect of the 
new legislation on the commercial lending system and to 


avoid practical administrative problems. Your Committee 
has recommended the retention of the existing judicial 
system which is functioning well. Novel concepts in the 
new Bill have been rejected in situations where your 
committee is of the opinion that no benefit from a change 
would be achieved. It is desirable to maintain as much 
certainty as possible when new legislation is enacted. 


Throughout our deliberations we have been assisted by 
our advisers Melvin C. Zwaig and David E. Baird. We wish 
to thank them for their efforts on behalf of the Committee. 


Your Committeealso wishes to thank the representatives 
of the Department of Consumer and Corporate Affairs for 
their co-operation. 


Drafting a bill as detailed and complex as Bill C-60 is a 
difficult task. Nevertheless, we are confident that the com- 
bined efforts of everyone concerned will achieve the goal 
of producing for Canada a modern practical statute regu- 
lating bankruptcy and insolvency matters. 


Respectfully submitted, 


December 11, 1975 
Salter A. Hayden, 
Chairman 


SCHEDULE “A” 

BRIEFS SUBMITTED 
1. The Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants. 
2. The Canadian Bar Association. 


3. The Canadian Consumer Loan Association. 


4. The Toronto, Montreal and Vancouver Stock 
Exchanges, and the Investment Dealers Association. 

5. The Retail Merchants Association of Canada 
Incorporated. 


6. Insurance Bureau of Canada. 


7. Federation of Automobile Dealer Associations of 
Canada. 


8. The Canadian Bankers’ Association. 


9. Federated Council of Sales Finance Companies. 


SCHEDULE “B” 
ORAL SUBMISSIONS 
1. The Canadian Institute of Chartered Accountants. 
2. The Canadian Bar Association. 


3. The Toronto, Montreal and Vancouver 
Exchanges, and the Investment Dealers Association. 
4. The Canadian Bankers’ Association. 


Stock 
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THE SENATE 


Monday, December 15, 1975 


The Senate met at 8 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


ROYAL ASSENT 
NOTICE 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
following communication had been received: 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE 
OTTAWA 


December 15, 1975 
Madam, 

I have the honour to inform you that the Honourable 
Wishart F. Spence, O. B. E., Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, in his capacity as Deputy 
Governor General, will proceed to the Senate Chamber 
to-day, the 15th day of December at 8.00 p.m. for the 
purpose of giving Royal Assent to certain bills. 


I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 

Your obedient servant, 
Edmond Joly de Lotbiniére 
Administrative Secretary to the 
Governor General. 


The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate, 
Ottawa. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


ROYAL ASSENT 


The Honourable Wishart F. Spence, O. B. E., Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, acting as Deputy 
of His Excellency the Governor General, having come and 
being seated at the foot of the Throne, and the House of 
Commons having been summoned, and being come with 
their Speaker, the Honourable the Deputy of His Excellen- 
cy the Governor General was pleased to give the Royal 
Assent to the following bills: 

An Act to provide for the restraint of profit margins, 
prices, dividends and compensation in Canada. 

An Act to amend the Combines Investigation Act 
and the Bank Act and to repeal an Act to amend an Act 
to amend the Combines Investigation Act and the 
Criminal Code. 


An Act to amend the Canadian Overseas Telecom- 
munication Corporation Act. 


An Act to wind up The King George V Silver Jubilee 
Cancer Fund for Canada and to authorize the sale of 
the assets and securities of the Fund and to transfer 
the sale proceeds and the balance of moneys to the 
National Cancer Institute of Canada. 

The Honourable James Jerome, Speaker of the House of 
Commons, then addressed the Honourable the Deputy of 
His Excellency the Governor General as follows: 

May it please Your Honour: 

The Commons of Canada have voted certain sup- 
plies required to enable the Government to defray the 
expenses of the public service. 

In the name of the Commons, I present to Your 
Honour the following bill: 

An Act for granting to Her Majesty certain sums of 

money for the public service for the financial year 

ending the 31st March, 1976. 

To which bill I humbly request Your Honour’s assent. 


The Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General was pleased to give the Royal Assent to the 
said bill. 

The House of Commons withdrew. 


The Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General was pleased to retire. 


The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Baker (Gander- 
Twillingate) had been substituted for that of Mr. Poulin on 
the list of members appointed to serve on the Special Joint 
Committee on the National Capital Region. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS COOPERATIVE 
MARKETING ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-21, to amend the Agricultural Products Cooperative 
Marketing Act. 


Bill read first time. 
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Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 44(1)(f), moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES IMPROVEMENT BILL 
FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-75, to increase the rate of return on Government 
Annuity contracts, to increase their flexibility and to dis- 
continue future sales thereof. 


Bill read first time. 
Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 


standing rule 44(1)(f), moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


ANIMAL CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 


sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-28, to amend the Animal Contagious Diseases Act. 


Bill read first time. 
Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 


standing rule 44(1)(f), moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for second reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Langlois tabled: 


Copies of Press Release setting out a decision of the 
Governor in Council relating to the proposed Agree- 
ment between Treasury Board and the Canadian 
Union of Postal Workers, dated December 11, 1975. 


@® (2020) 


BROADCASTING 


APPEARANCE OF GERDA MUNSINGER ON CBC TELEVISION 
PROGRAM—QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE 
Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I rise on a ques- 
tion of privilege arising out of one of a series of questions 
which I asked last June 17 on the subject of Mrs. Gerda 
Munsinger’s appearance on the Barbara Frum program. 
I asked a series of questions to which I received a series 
of haughty non-answers. The first question was: 
1. How much did the Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration pay Mrs. Gerda Munsinger for her appearance 
on the Barbara Frum Program on CBC TV at 9.00 
o’clock Saturday evening, June 7, 1975, 
(a) by way of expenses, 
(b) by way of fees? 
That appears at page 1073 of our Debates. 
[The Hon. the Speaker. ] 


On July 24, at page 1256 of our Debates, we find the 
following haughty non-answer: 
It has not been customary to require the CBC to 
supply such details of its internal management and 
administration. 


I let the matter rest there, with some improving observa- 
tions, for the time being, and a few days ago, in the 
Committee on Regulations and other Statutory Instru- 
ments I got the surprise of a lifetime. We had before us a 
witness, Mr. Cooper, the CBC ombudsman, and he at one 
point in his evidence referred to a program of his on which 
I had appeared in which he had asked me if I had had any 
difficulty myself with government secrecy or the secrecy 
observed by crown corporations, and I replied with gusto, 
“Yes, I had, in connection with the CBC itself; and I told 
him about this particular question. 


To my almost unutterable astonishment the other day in 
the committee—and this can be found in the committee’s 
proceedings, in issue No. 52, Thursday, December 4, at page 
34—I got this: 

He— 
That is, myself: 


—had tried to get information from an institution with 
which I am associated and he could not find out how 
much Gerda Munsinger was paid. 


Then there were some slight, somewhat ribald, interrup- 
tions from certain members of the committee, and Mr. 
Cooper continued—and this is significant: 


I would like to mention that I am not an employee of 
the CBC ... I do not work for them in the sense of any 
full-time basis. However, I did obtain information that 
may be useful—that is, Gerda Munsinger was paid the 
sum of $150 plus her air fare and hotel for two days. 


The question of privilege that I am raising, honourable 
senators, is that here we have a case where the Senate was 
denied information in response to a question which a 
member of this house put. On the other hand, a gentleman 
who says he is not even a full-time employee of the CBC 
goes to that corporation and produces at least a partial 
answer to the question which the corporation refused to 
give an answer to when it was asked in the Senate. 


I draw the attention of the Senate to this because I think 
it is one peculiarly glaring example of the somewhat off- 
hand way in which this crown corporation has chosen to 
treat the Senate on more occasions than one. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator McElman: Honourable senators, may I com- 
ment briefly on the question of privilege. The suggestion is 
that the CBC refused to answer the senator’s question. In 
my opinion, that is entirely wrong. The CBC does not 
answer Parliament in the sense of answering inquiries. 
The minister responsible for the CBC did not provide the 
information. 


Senator Forsey: That may be a technical correction, 
honourable senators, for which I am indebted to Senator 
McElman. The fact remains that the question was asked of 
the Leader of the Government who presumably presented 
the information. The lack of information, the non-answer, 
was presented by the Leader of the Government presum- 
ably as having come from the CBC. He was answering in 
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place of the minister who in the other house is responsible 
for answering such questions. But certainly the CBC 
denied the information. They denied it by way of the 
minister responsible—par l’entremise du ministre respon- 
sable, if I may use the French phrase. It seems to me quite 
clear in any case that the CBC, in giving this information, 
at least the partial reply, to a part-time employee, a person 
who is apparently a part-time employee, and failing to 
provide it to the minister who then had to relay the failure 
to this house, was behaving in a way that was not respect- 
ful to this house. 


Senator McElman: If I may reply to the argument, 
honourable senators, I repeat, the minister responsible did 
not provide the information as a matter of government 
policy. The CBC refused the honourable senator nothing. 
The CBC answers to honourable senators, and others, in 
committee. The CBC cannot—cannot—provide answers 
when government policy prevents it from doing so. 


Senator Forsey: In that case, why did the CBC not say 
so? It didn’t say that in the answer which I quoted. What 
was provided to us here in this house didn’t mention 
anything of the sort. If it is a matter of government policy, 
then that should have been stated in the answer. There is 
nothing there about government policy. If it is government 
policy to deny information to this house, then the govern- 
ment should say so. 


Senator McElman: The answer said it is not the policy. 
Senator Forsey: It didn’t say “government policy.” 


Senator Belisle: Honourable senators, may I be permit- 
ted to ask a question of the Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment? In light of the answer that we have received from 
Senator McElman, has the minister in question now 
appointed the honourable senator the parliamentary secre- 
tary responsible for him in the Senate? Is the honourable 
senator acting in that capacity? 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, before Senator 
Bélisle rose, I was about to rise myself to participate in this 
very interesting exchange. The Leader of the Government 
is unavoidably absent from the house this evening on 
official business. Although he is not the spokesman for the 
CBC in Parliament, I am sure he would be pleased to offer 
any comments he might wish to make to both honourable 
senators who have asked questions in this respect. I will 
bring this matter to his attention. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, in support of the 
position taken by Senator Forsey, we should remember, 
when a government spokesman gives this kind of answer 
in respect of the CBC or other organizations—we had it in 
committee the other day in respect of AECL—that in the 
other place, the minister, almost invariably, says, “I am 
informed by the CBC that it is not in the interest of the 
CBC...” This is the phrase that is used over and over 
again. 


Senator Forsey: Quite. 


Senator Grosart: For that reason, I concur completely 
with the question of privilege raised by Senator Forsey. 


Senator Rowe: Honourable senators, I wonder if I might 
ask a question of Senator Forsey on this point? 


Did this Mr. 
information? 


Cooper indicate where he got his 


Senator Forsey: Well, honourable senators, I suppose he 
must have got if from the corporation, unless he was just 
plucking it from the air, or getting it by extrasensory 
perception from some source. I don’t know. Possibly Sena- 
tor McElman can offer some light on the mysterious pro- 
cesses by which this information was obtained. It is 
unknown to me, and it passes my understanding. 


An Hon. Senator: Did you know Gerda? 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, may I be 
allowed to add a brief comment on what Senator Grosart 
said a few moments ago. He referred to similar information 
having been provided to parliamentary committees, includ- 
ing committees of this house. I am under the impression, 
due to these precedents in this respect, that if the informa- 
tion had been requested on a confidential basis in any 
committee of this house, it would have been provided. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, may I just make 
one observation on that? In this particular case, it was 
provided not even to a committee of the house; it was not 
provided on a confidential basis. It was provided to a 
part-time employee who then came before a committee of 
the house on another subject altogether and volunteered 
this observation. I still think that it is a most peculiar way 
to treat this house. We get the information, something, 
finally, by a side wind, by—and I hope the Hansard report- 
ers will get that straight this time; they didn’t seem to 
know what a “side wind” was the last time I mentioned 
it—we get it by a side wind; we get it indirectly. We get an 
offhand and jaunty observation from a witness before a 
committee on another subject. 

I don’t think it is at all proper, and I hope the Leader of 
the Government will take this under very serious consider- 
ation and see what can be done to fish out of this secretive 
organization some kind of respectful answers, and decent 
answers, and clear answers, to questions asked in this 
house. 


Senator McElman: May I say, not as parliamentary 
secretary, that I agree with your point of privilege. I was 
only trying to get the lines straight as to who was 
responsible. 


@ (2030) 


PRIVATE BILL 
NORTHLAND BANK—THIRD READING 


Senator Cameron moved the third reading of Bill 
C-1002, to incorporate the Northland Bank. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT INCENTIVES ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


On the Order: 

Resuming the debate on the motion of the Honour- 
able Senator Macnaughton, P.C., seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Sparrow, for second reading of Bill 
C-74, intituled: “An Act to amend the Regional De- 
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velopment Incentives Act’.—(Honourable Senator 


Asselin, P.C.). 


Hon. George I. Smith: Honourable senators, in the una- 
voidable absence of my colleague, Senator Asselin, if I may 
I should like to make a few remarks on this occasion. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Honourable senators, I rise 
to support this bill, but there are some things I should like 
to bring to the attention of the house. 


The first point I should like to make is that an extension 
of five years in the duration of this program is far, far 
short of the time that will be required to do what has to be 
done in slow growth areas. The objective of the program 
under the act is to encourage the more rapid development 
of such areas, not only in financial and economic terms but 
also to create opportunities for the development to their 
full potential of people who live there. This is an objective, 
I submit, of fundamental importance to these people, of 
course, but also of very great importance to Canada as a 
whole, for Canada’s optimum development as a nation can 
occur only if all her regions are able to contribute to it. I 
submit that such an objective, by its very nature, requires 
a long-term effort. 


Although the act was passed in 1969, as was the compan- 
ion act establishing the Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion to administer it, the program under it did not 
spring instantaneously into life. It was well into 1970 
before the preliminary preparations were sufficiently 
advanced and sufficient staff mobilized to really begin to 
plan what should be done. 


By December 31, 1981, the program will have been a 
going concern for about ten years. Again I submit that this 
is not nearly long enough substantially to narrow the gap 
between slow growth areas and the rest of the country. I 
venture to say that 20 to 30 years or more will be the 
minimum period needed if the people in these areas are to 
have anything like equal opportunity with other Canadi- 
ans for developing their maximum potential and for 
making their maximum contribution to the development of 
the country. 


Next I should like to draw attention to the wide dispari- 
ty that exists between the areas this program is intended 
to help and other parts of the country. Let me make just 
two kinds of comparisons to demonstrate this disparity. 
The first is a comparison of unemployment in the various 
provinces as of the week ended November 15, 1975. These 
figures are from a document released by Statistics Canada 
on December 9, just last week, and are expressed in per- 
centages of the labour forces. 


The unadjusted figure for all of Canada was 6.4 per cent. 
For Newfoundland it was 15.3 per cent; Nova Scotia, 7.2 per 
cent; New Brunswick, 12 per cent; Quebec, 8.1 per cent; 
Ontario, 5.1 per cent; Manitoba, 3.6 per cent; Saskatchewan, 
3.8 per cent; Alberta, 2.8 per cent, and British Columbia, 8.3 
per cent. In this table there is no figure for Prince Edward 
Island or for the Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

The average rate of unemployment for the four Eastern 
provinces of Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Quebec was just over 10.6 per cent as against the 


agreed, honourable 


Canadian figure of 6.4 per cent. To put it another way, the 
average rate of unemployment for those four Eastern prov- 
inces was 165 per cent of the rate for Canada. 


The second comparison is per capita income in this 
country. The figures for the latest year for which they are 
available, 1974, are as follows: The Canadian average was 
$4,966; Newfoundland, $3,319; Prince Edward Island, $3,274; 
Nova Scotia, $3,990; New Brunswick, $3,702; Quebec, $4,504; 
Ontario, $5,559; Manitoba, $4,733; Saskatchewan, $4,702; 
Alberta, $5,066; British Columbia $5,374, and the Yukon 
and Northwest Territories, $4,544. 


Honourable senators, if you take those figures you will 
be able to calculate that the average per capita income for 
1974 for the five Eastern provinces, Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, and Newfound- 
land was $3,740 as against the Canadian average of $4,966. 
To put it another way, the average for those five Eastern 
provinces was about 75.4 per cent of the average for 
Canada. 


I do not suggest for a moment that the only slow growth 
areas to which this problem applies are in these Eastern 
provinces. I recognize there are such places in all of 
Canada. I have chosen these five provinces for this com- 
parison simply because the comparison between them and 
the Canadian average, in both these indicators of slow 
growth, is the most striking, and I submit that it demon- 
strates clearly that a very wide gap in development and 
opportunity does indeed exist, a gap so wide that five years 
cannot possibly bridge it. 


Accordingly, while I support the bill on the basis that an 
extension of five years is certainly helpful, I would say as 
emphatically as I can that many more than five years will 
be needed and I urge the government to keep this in mind. 


Consider these figures once more just for emphasis: 
unemployment, 165 per cent of the national average; 
income, 75.4 per cent of the national average. This, indeed, 
is a striking combination and striking demonstration of 
the width of the gap which exists in development. 

@ (2040) 


These figures do not stand in isolation as just having 
happened once. I believe they fairly represent the relation- 
ship which has existed for many decades and which this 


act was designed to improve and in respect of which this 
act has been most helpful. 


. I say again that while a five-year extension is encourag- 
ing, the fact must be faced that many more years will be 
needed, and even greater efforts, before we can hope to 


reach the point where we can say the situation is at all 
satisfactory. 


From time to time, honourable senators, there have been 
various criticisms of the program or of the department. 
One was that the time consumed between making the 
application for assistance and final approval of the applica- 
tion was far too long. I am glad to note that a real effort 
has been made to meet that criticism by decentralizing the 
right to make approvals up to a certain amount on a 
regional basis. That appears to be a helpful move and I 


congratulate the minister and the government on having 
taken such a step. 


However, honourable senators, it seems that all is not yet 
sunshine in this field. According to the Halifax Chronicle- 


i OE 
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Herald of December 13, which, of course, was just last 
Saturday, the Ministers of Finance and Fisheries in Nova 
Scotia, in an interview with a representative of that news- 
paper, made it clear that they are not happy with delays in 
concluding certain agreements with the Department of 
Regional Economic Expansion and perhaps other depart- 
ments concerned with agriculture and fishing. 


The subheadline on the article reads: ‘Nicholson urges 
less study, more action.” Mr. Nicholson is, of course, the 
Minister of Finance in Nova Scotia. While I will not 
attempt to weary the house by reading the whole of this 
article, there are one or two sentences which I should like 
to draw to your attention: 


Mr. Nicholson said in an interview the province 
regards agriculture, farming and fishing as “areas of 
high priority” and is anxious to conclude agreements 
designed to aid and develop those industries... 


Mr. Nicholson said ... it was “easier to get money for 
studies than action on programs” from DREE. 


“One gets the impression DREE requires very exten- 
sive study inputs into all these programs... itis a slow 
process,” he said. 


Mr. Nicholson said the delays in signing the subsidi- 
ary agreements had forced the government to hold 
back on programs for which there were allocations in 
the current budget. 


In the same article reference is made to Mr. Cameron, 
the Minister of Fisheries in Nova Scotia. It reads: 


“For the last eight to 10 months we have been bat- 
ting around with different federal departments... 
DREE and fisheries.” 


“Things have just not been moving,’ Mr. Cameron 
complained... 


“We had good discussions earlier this week... but I 
am hesitant to get optimistic because we have been up 
and down on a number of occasions,” he said. 


I hope the minister, who has only recently been appoint- 
ed and has not had time enough yet to become fully 
acquainted with all the matters with which his department 
is dealing, will make a special effort to see what is 
involved in these Nova Scotian criticisms, and that if he 
finds them justified he will do everything he can to resolve 
the problem. 


Another criticism sometimes made is that the depart- 
ment seems to be staying away from assistance to what are 
called “commercial operations.” The act originally allowed 
incentives and assistance to be given only to manufactur- 
ing and to processing. It was amended by chapter 205 of the 
Statutes of Canada, 1970-71-72 to allow assistance to be 
given to “commercial undertakings,” which are defined in 
such a way as obviously to mean all kinds of enterprises 
describable by that general terminology, including enter- 
prises which are involved in the services sector. Thus far 
the department has not been much interested in helping 
that kind of undertaking, and, in fact, the minister has 
recently said that that lack of interest continues. 

Honourable senators, it seems to me that some of the 
best opportunities for creating jobs lie in the services 
sector of the economy and that there ought to be some 
activity in providing assistance in that field. The reluc- 
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tance to do so seems to be based on the feeling that this is 
such a wide field of endeavour that it is difficult to estab- 
lish criteria to decide who should be helped. I respectfully 
suggest, however, that simply because it is difficult is no 
reason for not trying it. Obviously, in passing the amend- 
ment Parliament recognized that this was the kind of 
endeavour the department should undertake, and it seems 
to me that the will of Parliament should be recognized in 
this and acted upon. In fact, there is no doubt that it has 
been acted upon in some instances, despite the lack of 
enthusiasm I mentioned. 


Indeed, there is an excellent example of it given on page 
19 of the Annual Report of DREE for 1974-75. The reference 
there is to the Abenaki Motor Inn, a motel enterprise on 
the Micmac Indian Reserve near Truro—about two miles 
from my home, incidentally—which was assisted by DREE 
and by the Department of Indian Affairs and Northern 
Development. The description of the enterprise is interest- 
ing. Among other things it says: 


The main building houses 48 bedrooms, a dining 
room and lounge that each seat about 100, three confer- 
ence rooms with capacities of from 40 to 225 people, 
four sample rooms, a games room and a children’s 
nursery... Most of the staff are Indians from Mill- 
brook and other reserves who have received training 
through the Nova Scotia Department of Education and 
Canada Manpower. 


There, I submit, clearly set out by the department itself is 
an excellent instance of what can be done when assistance 
is rendered to the services sector. 


It is too early to say how successful the Abenaki enter- 
prise will be, but certainly on the various occasions when I 
visited the establishment this summer—it was opened in 
June of this year— it seemed to be doing well. 


On another point, I am glad to note that the minister has 
indicated that he accepts the view that slow growth 
regions are more susceptible to the effects of inflation than 
other parts of the country. I am therefore encouraged to 
hope that the amount of expenditures authorized under the 
Regional Development Incentives Act will not suffer any 
more than is absolutely necessary under the anti-inflation 
measures adopted by the government. After all, as the 
figures I have quoted show, the necessity of the so-called 
“catch-up” action being allowed in the anti-inflation pro- 
gram certainly applies to these slow growth regions, for 
they are clearly well behind the national average and 
obviously need a great deal in order to catch up. The 
anti-inflation fight provides an excellent opportunity to 
take some ‘“‘catch-up” action in the DREE program. 


Honourable senators, I have expressed some criticism of 
the regional development program, and from time to time 
other criticisms by others have been made, some of them 
with reason and others no doubt unjustified, but I am sure 
that the usefulness of this program far outweighs any 
criticisms which can be made. It has indeed been most 
helpful to the slow growth regions, including my own 
province of Nova Scotia. I should like to see it continue to 
flourish; I should like to see it increase the intensity of its 
efforts. I believe it is good for such regions; I believe it is 
good for Canada. I support this bill and I ask others to do 
the same. 
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@ (2050) 
Hon. Alan A. Macnaughton: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honourable Senator Macnaughton, P.C., speaks now, 
his speech will have the effect of closing the debate on the 
motion for second reading of this bill. 


Senator Macnaughton: Honourable senators, I would 
like to ask Senator Smith (Colchester) if he knows wheth- 
er Senator Asselin intends to speak on this bill or not. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I am not sure, but I rather 
think the answer is no. 


Senator Flynn: He may speak on third reading. 


Senator Macnaughton: In that case, honourable sena- 
tors, I do not have anything to add. As I said before, this 
bill provides for an extension of the act for a five-year 
period, with no other changes. If honourable senators 
would like it referred to the Standing Senate Committee 
on Banking, Trade and Commerce, well and good, though I 
really do not see the need for that. I am, however, in the 
hands of the Senate. 


Senator Flynn: It would be as well to refer it to 
committee. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Macnaughton moved that the bill be referred 
to the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, Trade and 
Commerce. 


Motion agreed to. 


AGRICULTURE 


CROP INSURANCE PROGRAMS—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ADOPTED 


The Senate resumed from Thursday, November 27, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Argue for the adoption of 
the report of the Standing Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture on Crop Insurance. 


Hon. Herve J. Michaud: Honourable senators, speaking 
on this motion on November 27, Senator Argue made some 
specific references to the application of crop insurance to 
the Prairie provinces, as it applies more particularly to 
grain production. I should like at this time to make refer- 
ence to this measure as it applies specifically to the Mari- 
time provinces. 

The Nova Scotia Crop Insurance Commission issues crop 
insurance coverage for the following crops: spring grain, 
winter grain, corn, strawberries, blueberries, tree fruit, 
peas, beans and tobacco. 

A total of 17,518 crop acres were under insurance cover- 
age in 1975, for a total value of $2,238,971. The total premi- 
um value for the year was $196,285. The commission was 
formed in 1969, and in 1975 it had 475 farmers insured 
under the scheme. The Prince Edward Island Crop Insur- 
ance Agency issues crop insurance coverage on potatoes, 

[Senator Smith (Colchester).] 


grains, tobacco, turnips, white beans, field peas, processing 
peas, broccoli, brussels sprouts, cauliflower and strawber- 
ries. There were 44,486 crop acres under insurance coverage 
in 1975, for a coverage value of $10,320,231. The premium 
value for the year was $341,532. The agency reports an 
increase in every division, in 1975, over the preceding year. 
There were 703 contracts registered in 1975, as against 685 
in 1974, and $1,579,705 more was collected in premiums 
than in 1974. The agency in Prince Edward Island was 
formed in 1962, and in 1975 had 620 farmers insured. 


The New Brunswick Crop Insurance Commission issues 
crop insurance coverage on apples, strawberries, grain, 
potatoes and turnips. There were 5,586 crop acres under 
insurance coverage in 1975, for a coverage value of $330,000. 
The premium value was $32,260. The commission was 
formed in 1974, and in 1975 had 225 farmers insured under 
that plan. 


The story of crop insurance in the Maritime provinces is 
like many other enterprises of an economic nature when 
compared to larger and richer provinces: it is a story of 
“smallness,” as against one of “bigness.” In the Maritime 
provinces, the acreage of land suitable for farming is much 
smaller than it is in the other provinces. Consequently the 
number of farmers, in any of these three provinces, is also 
smaller. Since any insurance plan is always based on the 
principle of quantity, the task of organizing a viable crop 
insurance scheme in those provinces becomes that much 
harder. This is a situation which is apparently often over- 
looked by the central authorities. Too often, indeed, these 
same authorities tend to apply agricultural policies in a 
uniform way all across Canada, an attitude which often 
works to the disadvantage of smaller provinces like the 
Maritime provinces. This we have seen happen in a par- 
ticular way in the matter of the Small Farms Development 
Program. This was a piece of legislation that in certain 
aspects was especially designed to be of assistance to small 
farms in Eastern Canada, but which in its final application 
proved to be of greater assistance to the larger western 
farms than it was to the smaller eastern farm structures. 


It is obvious that federal agricultural policies will have 
to be more flexible in their application if they are to 
become equally beneficial to all farmers in all parts of 
Canada. The expansion of crop insurance in the Maritime 
provinces is one which deserves the special attention of the 
federal authorities if it is to fulfill the role it is called upon 
to play in the field of agriculture. 


In the course of his remarks in this debate on November 
27, Senator Argue stressed the fact that most provinces 
attached great importance to the matter of spot loss insur- 
ance. The province of New Brunswick particularly would 
derive great benefits from carrying spot loss insurance in 
the field of potato insurance. 


Potato growers in New Brunswick are for the most part 
large growers, many sowing in the neighbourhood of 200 
acres yearly. As most crop insurance contracts only guar- 
antee compensation for 70 per cent of the crop value in any 
circumstances, it follows that a potato grower now would 
have to lose 60 acres of potatoes, out of 200, before recover- 
Ing any part of the losses he may have sustained. This 
aspect of the situation more than any other possibly can be 
held responsible for the slight response potato growers in 
New Brunswick have been giving to the solicitations of the 
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New Brunswick Crop Insurance Commission to date. Spe- 
cial attention should be given therefore to the possibility 
of rendering spot insurance available in this regard. This 
could mean that a rider would be attached to the covering 
contract by which the growers wishing to acquire protec- 
tion against such spot losses could do so at an additional 
rate. One is led to believe from reports coming from that 
area that unless such spot insurance becomes available 
under the crop insurance program that program will not be 
as successful as it could otherwise be expected to be in 
New Brunswick. 


@ (2100) 


The matter of crop insurance is one of fundamental 
importance to Canadian agriculture. It is obvious that in 
the years to come it will become one of the basic policies 
designed to ensure stability of income to Canadian farm- 
ers. In certain provinces, more far-reaching programs are 
already being designed in that area. Collective crop insur- 
ance plans will be proposed, following which insurance 
would be provided to producers specializing in dairy enter- 
prises, beef cattle, horses, sheep or other herbivorous 
animals. 


Crops insurable would be collectively tame hay—grasses 
and legumes—silage corn, feed grain and pasture. Cover- 
age would be based on a regional average yield, and adjust- 
ment would be on a regional basis. The level of coverage 
would probably be about 70 per cent of the regional aver- 
age of the above-mentioned crops. Regional production 
would be determined by sampling prior to harvest rather 
than by measuring harvested production. All production 
samples would be dried before weighing to maintain 
uniformity. , 


Premiums would be based on regional estimates of 
requirements to cover indemnities, and would be assessed 
as a check-off from commodity marketing boards. 


The insurance would be compulsory and intended as a 
disaster type protection only. Extra insurance on an 
individual basis on separate crops, except pasture, would 
be available in a similar manner to that which is presently 
available. 


There have been no negotiations with the federal gov- 
ernment as yet to determine if the province would be 


reimbursed for any or all of the provincial share of the 
premium. If it can be determined that the premium struc- 
ture is actuarially sound, there is probably no reason why 
this proposal could not be included under the present Crop 
Insurance Act. 


In concluding my remarks, I wish to concur in the words 
of Senator Argue, who, when speaking to this motion on 
November 27, said that the study of crop insurance by the 
Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture is already a 
success story, and he felt confident that the continuing 
work of the committee would assist in achieving many 
further improvements in this field. 


Honourable senators, I support Senator Argue’s motion 
for the adoption of this report. 


Motion agreed to and report adopted. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


FINAL ACT OF HELSINKI CONFERENCE ON SECURITY AND 
CO-OPERATION IN EUROPE—ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 


Resuming the debate on the inquiry of the Honour- 
able Senator Forsey calling the attention of the Senate 
to the Final Act of the Helsinki Conference on Secu- 
rity and Co-operation in Europe——(Honourable Sena- 
tor Yuzyk). 


Senator Macdonald: Stand until January 15, 1976. 
Order stands. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, before the 
motion for adjournment is put, I should like to make two 
corrections to the Minutes of Proceedings of December 11 
with respect to meetings of Senate committees for this 
week. 


First, the meeting of the Special Committee of the 
Senate on Science Policy announced for Wednesday at 10 
a.m. is cancelled. Secondly, the meeting of the Standing 
Joint Committee on Regulations and other Statutory 
Instruments announced for Thursday December 18, at 11 
a.m. will take place tomorrow morning, December 16, in 
the same room, 112-N, at 1l a.m. 


The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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Tuesday, December 16, 1975 


The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


INTERNAL ECONOMY 


COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE—SUPPLEMENTARY BUDGET TABLED 


Senator Laird, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration 
tabled the committee’s report approving the supplemen- 
tary budget presented to it by the Joint Chairman of the 
Special Joint Committee of the Senate and House of Com- 
mons on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Ser- 
vice for the proposed expenditures of the said committee 
respecting its consideration of and recommendations on 
Parts I, II and III of the paper entitled “Employer- 
Employee Relations in the Public Service of Canada,” 
prepared by the Chairman of the Public Service Staff 
Relations Board, authorized by the Senate on November 14, 
1974. 


CRIMINAL CODE 
THERAPEUTIC ABORTIONS—ANSWER TO QUESTION 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, on November 19 
Senator Sullivan asked a question regarding the Commit- 
tee on the Operation of the Abortion Law. I would now 
like to offer this information. 


The government appointed the members of the Commit- 
tee on the Operation of the Abortion Law after a lengthy 
consultative and deliberative process, and the terms of 
reference were subjected to careful review in order to 
ensure comprehensiveness and objectivity. 


The committee was established to make a scientific 
study of the way in which the existing abortion law is 
operating. On that basis the personal views of members of 
the committee on the desirability or undesirability of abor- 
tion are not directly relevant. It might be that in other 
circumstances it would be appropriate to appoint a royal 
commission and to take into account the respective view- 
points of the members in its selection. Such a royal com- 
mission would be asked to make recommendations on the 
policy underlying the law; that is, to offer its opinion on 
the wisdom of the legislation. In the present circumstances 
the government thought it to be more appropriate to estab- 
lish a scientific committee since it is Parliament which 
must ultimately decide what, if any, changes should be 
made. The members of the committee were carefully 
selected on the basis of their knowledge and experience 
and their ability to conduct this kind of research. 


There have been intimations from groups on both sides 
of the abortion issue that the composition of the committee 
represents a bias in favour of the other side. But to deal for 


the moment only with Senator Sullivan’s criticism of the 
appointment of Dr. Marion G. Powell, I submit with 
respect that his comments on this physician are unfortu- 
nate and inappropriate. Dr. Powell is a distinguished 
physician and professor in the Faculty of Medicine at the 
University of Toronto. She was a medical officer of health 
for ten years and was for eight years on the staff of a 
missionary hospital in Japan. She also serves on the board 
of the Armagh Home for Girls, which is the maternity 
home sponsored by the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
The question of family planning is quite relevant to the 
terms of reference, and Dr. Powell has very extensive 
expertise in this area. It is because of this expertise that 
her appointment has met with the strong approval of the 
Canadian Medical Association. I suggest that Dr. Powell’s 
qualifications and professional background amply justify 
her appointment to this committee. 


In his remarks, Senator Sullivan chose to refer only to a 
selected portion of the terms of reference. These terms are 
quite extensive and must be read in their entirety to 
appreciate the scope of the committee’s mandate. One of 
two questions taken from the context cannot provide an 
acceptable basis for an allegation that the terms of refer- 
ence lack objectivity. 


The honourable senator suggested that the committee is 
operating in secrecy. This is not in accordance with the 
facts. The committee has already met with representatives 
of concerned groups and it plans to seek out established 
counselling organizations representing “pro-life” groups 
and those providing abortion counselling to obtain the 
benefit of their actual experience. It will be appreciated 
that as a scientific working group the committee is not 
authorized to hold public hearings. However, we are 
assured that the research design will provide in various 
ways for consulting the knowledge and experience of the 
public. The committee has advised the representatives of 
groups who have inquired that it is prepared to accept 
material falling within its terms of reference which will 
aid it in its task. I understand that the representatives of 
interested groups were delighted to hear this, though some 
expressed regret that formal briefs containing arguments 
in favour of their position could not be accepted. 

@ (1410) 


The terms of reference state that the results of the study 
will be made public and will be tabled in the House of 
Commons. Certainly an effort will be made to table them 
also in this chamber. That report will contain an account of 
how the study was conducted, together with the necessary 
Statistical material. There will be every opportunity for the 
report to be reviewed and criticized by experts in the 
various relevant areas after it is tabled. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, Senator Sullivan 
is not here and without my taking any position on the 
matter I wonder if the Leader of the Government would 
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care to comment on why, if this was to be an objective 
study as he stated it was, the decision was taken that 
interested parties, obviously with some expertise, were not 
permitted to even put before the committee documentation 
of the facts as they would see them? Is there a reason for 
that? It seems most extraordinary. I cannot think of a case 
in which an objective study was called for by the govern- 
ment at any level in which those who might wish to 
present briefs were denied the right to do so. Was there a 
specific reason for this being so decided? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I have no 
knowledge that groups who wish to present information to 
this committee are denied the opportunity to do so. I would 
think that the committee would wish to receive just as 
much material as possible. I have no other answer to give 
the honourable senator at this time, but, if necessary, I 
shall undertake a further inquiry. 


Senator Grosart: I wonder if I may ask the Leader of the 
Government if he did not actually say during the state- 
ment he made that the committee decided not to receive 
such documents? It was on that basis that I asked the 
question, and if I was incorrect I hope he will correct me. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I may seek the 
opportunity to make a fuller statement in this connection 
later. I must review exactly what the procedures are, after 
which I will be glad to reply to the question of the honour- 
able senator. I did read to the Senate a reply provided by 
the responsible minister and if there are some apparent 
discrepancies I shall certainly attempt to clear them up as 
quickly as I can. 


BROADCASTING 


APPEARANCE OF GERDA MUNSINGER ON CBC TELEVISION 
PROGRAM—REPLY TO QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, a question of 
privilege was raised in this chamber last night by the 
Honourable Senator Forsey with respect to Mrs. Gerda 
Munsinger. This particular line of questioning is becoming 
what those in gardening call a “hardy perennial.” Senator 
Forsey raised this question of privilege in relation to the 
appearance of Gerda Munsinger on a CBC television pro- 
gram. I regret that I was absent from the house on official 
duties in connection with the royal assent, as honourable 
senators are aware. There was comment last night on my 
subsequent answer to a question raised in June of this year 
by Senator Forsey, a reply based on information provided 
me by the CBC. Honourable senators will recall that at the 
time of the question some weeks ago I conceded that there 
appeared to be validity in the comment made by the hon- 
ourable senator with respect to the availability of informa- 
tion from the corporation. I undertook following that to 
contact the President of the Canadian Broadcasting Corpo- 
ration. Senator Forsey asked what could be done to, I think 
he said,“fish out of this secret organization, the CBC” 
some kind of “respectful answers,” and “decent answers,” 
and “clear answers,” to questions asked in this house. I 
wish to inform honourable senators that it was never my 
personal intention or desire to provide a “non-answer” to 
my colleagues, as I observed on June 17. 


Senator Forsey: Hear, hear! 


Senator Perrault: However, in light of the situation, I 
want to inform the chamber that after contacting Mr. Al 
Johnson, President of the CBC, it was suggested by him 
that perhaps he could make a general statement personally 
to a committee of this place. He said he would be prepared 
to make an appearance and statement to a committee in 
the other place as well about the kind of information the 
corporation should be expected to provide. In this connec- 
tion, the CBC’s parliamentary services staff would search 
the history of CBC replies to Parliament, so that Mr. 
Johnson would have a comprehensive view of the way in 
which these replies have been handled over the years. 


Mr. Johnson also stated that I had his personal assurance 
that the CBC had no wish to arbitrarily withhold informa- 
tion from those who were entitled to have it, and the CBC 
was always quite prepared to offer answers that are as 
complete as possible. What ‘complete as possible” involves, 
honourable senator, I leave to your vivid imagination. 


Senator Greene: Did Mrs. withhold 


anything? 


Munsinger 


Senator Perrault: May I suggest that at an early oppor- 
tunity we seek to invite Mr. Johnson to testify before a 
committee of this house and put the appropriate questions 
directly to him. He has only recently assumed his new 
responsibilities as President of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, and in that role there may be a real opportu- 
nity here for new and constructive initiatives that will see 
a greater flow of information from the corporation. I want 
to assure the house that immediately following Senator 
Forsey’s questions of June 17 last, I undertook to improve 
the flow of information available from the corporation. 


Senator Rowe: Honourable senators, in relation to that 
statement, may I ask a question of Senator Forsey? My 
impression is that Senator Forsey asked that question 
before Mr. Johnson became head of the CBC. I wonder if 
he can confirm that? 


Senator Forsey: From my own memory, honourable 
senator, I cannot confirm or deny it. It was very near the 
time that he became president, because I know that I then 
wrote him almost immediately afterwards and drew his 
attention to the statement which the Leader of the Gov- 
ernment had made. I hasten to assure the Leader of the 
Government that it never entered my mind to suggest that 
he was giving a non-answer of his own mere will and 
motion. Nothing could be further from my mind. I wrote to 
Mr. Johnson almost at once and he very kindly invited me 
to lunch and said to me at lunch something very similar to 
what he said to the Leader of the Government, which he 
has just described. So I can’t say whether it was just 
before he took office or immediately afterwards, but it was 
very close to the time that he took office because within a 
few days I met him in his capacity as president. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
CANADA-UNITED STATES RELATIONS—QUESTIONS 


Senator Austin: Honourable senators, I would like to 
ask the government leader a question concerning Canada- 
United States relations. We have seen in the last few days 
a communication by the United States Ambassador, Mr. 
Porter, to the people of Canada, via the press, in the nature 
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of a bill of complaint outlining their views of irritations 
raised from the Canadian side. 


In particular, of course, I am concerned about the possi- 
bility of a change in the way in which one government 
communicates with another. Are we going to have, for 
example, our ambassador, Jake Warren, call a handy little 
conference of the press in Washington to tell them about 
our concerns about such matters as oil tanker traffic in the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca, or about the Skagit problem, or the 
Garrison Dam problem, or about the undue pressure 
brought by United States negotiators many years ago in 
respect of the Alaska Panhandle? 


I wonder if Senator Perrault would comment in general 
on this question? 
@ (1420) 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the alleged 
unofficial meeting between the Ambassador of the United 
States to Canada and a number of representatives of the 
media here in Ottawa a few days ago has been a matter of 
interest and concern in Canada in recent days. I can only 
quote, in part, from the remarks of the Prime Minister, to 
be found at page 9994 of House of Commons Debates of 
yesterday, in which he said: 


I must say I am surprised that an experienced 
diplomat like Mr. Porter would not find other channels 
for expressing views if he thinks they are right. 


As honourable senators are aware, there have been a 
number of interpretations about this alleged meeting. I can 
assure the house that inquiries have gone forward from the 
government as to the circumstances of this alleged meet- 
ing. I can say that the government has determined, 
through its own channels of communication in Washing- 
ton, D.C., that Ambassador Porter was not speaking on 
instructions. Indeed, we understand that Ambassador 
Porter has left Ottawa for Washington for reasons as yet 
undetermined. 


An Hon. Senator: Hear, hear! 


Senator Perrault: However, it should be observed that 
one of the advantages of the propinquity between Ottawa 
and Washington is the ease with which our two ambassa- 
dors move back and forth frequently. 


As part of the two-way communication process, the Pres- 
ident of the United States and the Prime Minister of 
Canada have an understanding that either can call the 
other at any time when an issue seems worthy of attention. 
This practice has been pursued in the past, and it is the 
belief of the Government of Canada that should the Presi- 
dent of the United States feel that relations suggest the 
value of a meeting between the President and the Prime 
Minister, he would call the Prime Minister to make that 
suggestion and, conversely, the same procedure would 
apply. The fact remains, however, that the President of the 
United States has not felt it necessary to put this sugges- 
tion to the Prime Minister. It was this fact that led the 
Government of Canada to be surprised by reports of 
Ambassador Porter’s alleged statement to the press on the 
weekend. 

Since Confederation, as is inevitably the case between 
contiguous countries, there have been differences, mostly 
of a minor nature, between our two nations. As honourable 
senators are well aware, there have been problems. There 

{Senator Austin. ] 


always have been, and perhaps there always will be. There 
are various forms of irritants as well, irritants which both 
Canada and the United States are continually working to 
overcome. 


It will be recalled that the Prime Minister has seen 
President Ford three times during the past year. Discus- 
sions at great length were held on those occasions. In 
addition, there have been a number of telephone conversa- 
tions between the President of the United States and the 
Prime Minister of Canada. Also, Secretary Kissinger was 
here a short while ago, and during his visit he made both 
private and public statements to the effect that our rela- 
tions were very good. 


The Government of Canada is somewhat surprised, as 
are most Canadians, at the tone of the remarks made on 
the weekend by Ambassador Porter, because neither do 
they correspond to what either the President of the United 
States and Secretary Kissinger have been telling the Prime 
Minister of Canada, nor do they really correspond to the 
relations which have existed and which continue to exist. 


Honourable senators, I hope that the ambassador, when 
he arrives in Washington, will have an opportunity to have 
the situation clarified for him. Perhaps thereby our entire 
relationship will benefit. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Greene: Would the honourable Leader of the 
Government permit a supplementary question? Forgetting 
the abominable bad manners of the former ambassador to 
Canada, I am concerned with the merits of some of his 
indictments. 


Does the government have any policy that can be made 
public here in the Senate vis-a-vis the laundering of TV 
commercials, which was one of his complaints—laundering 
the commercials out of TV broadcasts emanating from the 
United States—which would appear to have at least some 
moral reprehensibleness? These are programs that appar- 
ently somebody steals out of the air, which are produced at 
American expense; they launder the commercials out and 
plant in them Canadian commercials. To a layman know- 
ing little of electronics, this would seem to me to be a 
brand of electronic theft, and it may be that there is some 
merit in his comments in that regard. Does the government 
have a policy vis-a-vis that practice? 


Senator Perrault: I understand that there has been a 
policy statement by the Canadian Radio and Television 
Commission that the matter of the commercial content 
carried by the cable systems shall be brought under 
review. Discussion have been held about a so-called com- 
mercial deletion policy, as to the way in which the Canadi- 
an television industry can be protected. However, I under- 
stand that at least three American television stations have 
appealed to the Federal Communications Commission in 
the United States asking for precisely that kind of com- 
mercial protection because of Canadian television chan- 
nels being carried in certain American cities. 


This, then, appears to be a matter on which both coun- 
tries should attempt to negotiate a satisfactory solution, an 
amicable solution, as we have done so often in the past 
with our differences. Speaking personally and not for the 
government, it is the kind of problem which I believe is not 
a major one, or need not be; it is a problem that can be 
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resolved in the way we have negotiated matters of this 
kind in the past, because there appear to be reconcilable 
differences of opinion on both sides of the border on this 
subject. Also, Ambassador Porter’s repeated observations 
about the energy situation appear to indicate a certain lack 
of information about Canada’s problems with respect to its 
energy resources, and the fact that we have to buy over 50 
per cent of our oil requirements offshore at world prices. 


Senator Austin: Perhaps I might be allowed to ask a 
supplementary question. Has the Leader of the Govern- 
ment any information on whether Ambassador Porter com- 
mented on the results of the recent British Columbia 
provincial election? 


Senator Perrault: I have no information on that. It 
seems to me inevitable that the results of the British 
Columbia election would have been the subject of conver- 
sation at least at some point in the meeting. 


Senator Forsey: It appeared in the newspaper reports 
that he said it was very reassuring, or words to that effect. 


Senator Flynn: It would be interesting to know the 
personal views of the Leader of the Government. Of 
course, they would probably echo the views of Senator 
Austin. Does the Leader of the Government not think the 
' Senate should await with interest the report of the Stand- 
ing Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs on Canada-Unit- 
ed States Relations, which is to be tabled pretty soon? That 
report might give us some indication of who is right with 
regard to many of these issues. 


Senator Perrault: Canada-United States relations has 
been the subject of a major study by the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, and I have been impressed, as I am sure has 
the Leader of the Opposition, with the dedication and 
diligence that has been applied to the preparation of that 
report. That report will represent the results of many 
meetings with many people on both sides of the border, 
and is the kind of effort that can accomplish some con- 
structive good. I suggest it may be inestimably more 
worthwhile than off-the-record comments of Canadians or 
Americans on the subject of Canada-United States rela- 
tions. The area is an important one where ill-informed 
ad-lib comments can be injurious to the relationship. 


Senator Flynn: That was my suggestion. 


Senator Perrault: I suggest that one of the constructive 
things we could do would be to send Ambassador Porter a 
copy of the report of our Foreign Affairs Committee on its 
study of Canada-United States relations. 


Senator Flynn: In due course. 
Senator Perrault: In due course. 


ANTI-INFLATION BOARD 
GOVERNMENT REJECTION OF BOARD'S OPINION ON 
CONTRACT SETTLEMENT WITH POSTAL WORKERS— 
QUESTIONS 
@ (1430) 

Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, may I direct a 
question to the Leader of the Government? In a rather 
persuasive introduction of Bill C-73, the anti-inflation 
legislation, he used the terms “enforcer” and “persuader.” 


Senator Cété: He is the godfather. 


Senator Phillips: Recently, the Cabinet, of which I 
believe he is a member, overruled a decision of the Anti- 
Inflation Board concerning the pay increases granted to 
the inside postal workers. I would ask if, in this case, Mr. 
Joe Davidson of the CUPW was the “persuader” or the 
“enforcer?” 


Senator Perrault: Mr. Joe Davidson was neither of those 
things. He really played no role in that decision. This was a 
decision taken by the government, with some considerable 
reluctance. 


Senator Flynn: Which one—the first or the second? 


Senator Perrault: The decision taken by the government 
with respect to the inside postal workers— 


Senator Flynn: It was overruled. 


Senator Perrault: —was based on the fact that this 
group of workers had had no contract for some time. There 
were a number of factors which I think led to the govern- 
ment’s decision to let the final offer and agreement with 
the postal workers stand. However, this is not to be con- 
sidered a precedent for the future. 


Senator Phillips: Would honourable senators permit a 
supplementary question? The Anti-Inflation Board was 
kind enough to distribute to all members of Parliament a 
statement in which they outlined their reasons for reject- 
ing the settlement. May I ask the Leader of the Govern- 
ment to provide us with a similar document outlining the 
reasons of the Governor in Council for overriding the 
decision of the Anti-Inflation Board? 


Senator Perrault: I see no problem in tabling a copy of 
the government’s statement for the perusal of honourable 
senators, if that is satisfactory. 


Senator Phillips: Last evening you tabled a copy of the 
agreement between the Treasury Board and the postal 
workers. May I have a copy of the reasons of the Governor 
in Council for overriding the Anti-Inflation Board? 


Senator Perrault: Senator, a certain amount of data has 
been tabled with respect to that particular decision. I will 
undertake to review the material which has been made 
available, and perhaps we can incorporate in the records of 
this house the text of the statement made at the time the 
government announced its decision. That should be avail- 
able to honourable senators in some form, and I shall 
undertake to see that is done. 


Senator Phillips: Thank you. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I wonder if I may ask, with 
leave of the Senate, what I suppose would be a supplemen- 
tary question? I find it a little unclear as to whether the 
Anti-Inflation Board made a decision rejecting or overrul- 
ing the said agreement, or whether it referred the matter to 
the Governor in Council with its opinion that it ought to 
be rejected. Could the government leader enlighten me on 
that? 
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Senator Perrault: At the time the action was taken by 
the Anti-Inflation Board, the so-called “decision” of the 
board was in fact an “opinion.” 


Senator Flynn: It still would be. 


Senator Perrault: It was an “opinion” referred to the 
Governor in Council. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Thank you. 


Senator Forsey: I wonder if I could ask one supplemen- 
tary question. Could the Leader of the Government tell us 
whether there is anyone on that board with any experience 
of collective bargaining, with the single exception of Mr. 
William Ladyman, the former vice-president of the Electri- 
cal Workers’ Union? I could not help feeling that there was 
some lack of knowledge of collective bargaining displayed 
by the board, in the opinion which it offered. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the full comple- 
ment of the board has not yet been appointed. It is hoped 
that during the next week there will be cne or two addi- 
tional appointments. It is my understanding that those to 
be appointed will have had considerable experience in the 
field of collective bargaining. It is hoped that those names 
will be made known shortly. 


Senator Flynn: Does the government leader suggest that 
all expertise required will eventually be represented on the 
commission? That would require a regiment. 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES IMPROVEMENT BILL 
SECOND READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Hon. Augustus Irvine Barrow moved the second reading 
of Bill C-75, to increase the rate of return on Government 
Annuity contracts, to increase their flexibility and to dis- 
continue future sales thereof. 


He said: Honourable senators, I should like to outline 
briefly the history of government annuities legislation, and 
then attempt to explain the considerations which have led 
the government to propose the main features embodied in 
Bill C-75. 


All of us here today will agree that we are too young to 
remember the lack of retirement plans and programs 
which characterized the days when our country was in the 
midst of rapid change brought about by the industrial 
revolution. However, in 1908 when the Canadian govern- 
ment decided to involve itself in the sale of annuities it 
was responding to an important social need, since public 
and private retirement plans so widely available today 
were then non-existent. From 1908 to 1928 the Canadian 
government made annuities available to people who 
wished to buy them in order to provide some financial 
security for their retirement. 


In 1928 the government decided to actively promote the 
sale of annuities by appointing sales representatives, who 
encouraged people to invest for their future. However, by 
the 1960s the private sector was providing a wide range of 
retirement and pension plans, and thus the sales of govern- 
ment annuities declined. As a result, in 1968, as recom- 
mended by the Glassco Commission, the sales force was 
disbanded and advertising was discontinued. 

{Senator Smith (Colchester). ] 


In recent years, there have been few sales of government 
annuities, but some 280,000 people still hold contracts. The 
last of these contracts will mature in the year 2031, and if 
the annuitant lives the expected 20 years, then annuities 
will likely be payable to the year 2050. Because of this we 
must recognize that government annuities are still impor- 
tant to a large number of people. It should be noted that 
the measure before us today, the Government Annuities 
Improvement bill, seems to improve this situation. 


In the budget speech of June 23, 1975, the government 
announced that the rate of return on government annuities 
would be brought more into line with that paid by the 
private sector. At the same time it announced that the sale 
of annuities would be discontinued. 


So, this bill, first of all, raises the rate of return on 
government annuities to 7 per cent, retroactive to April 1, 
1975. The choice of this particular rate of return was based 
on a careful study of the current yield on comparable 
public and private investment portfolios, and I point out 
that the governmeni annuities account should be regarded 
as an investment portfolio accumulated over the years. 
Interest rates in such a portfolio vary between 4 per cent 
and the current 10 per cent, with a yield situated between 
these two extremes. 


@ (1440) 


We are proposing that the present yield of the annuities 
account, which is about 4 per cent, be increased to 7 per 
cent, approximating the current yield on equivalent public 
and private investment portfolios. At the present time, 
unmatured annuities have interest rates ranging from 3 to 
5'4 per cent. If this bill is passed, all contracts will then 
have the rate raised to 7 per cent as of April 1, 1975, the 
beginning of the present fiscal year. This means that for 
most unmatured annuities, contributions and interest at 
the new rate will accumulate until maturity, resulting ina 
higher capital value at maturity, and a consequent higher 
annuity. For example, if an annuity under a 4 per cent 
contract not covered by a special pension plan arrange- 
ment matures in 10 years, it will mean a 33 per cent 
increase in the annuity. If the annuity matures in 20 years, 
the increase will be 77 per cent. 


In the case of approximately 150 pension plans, however, 
covering about 26 per cent of persons with unmatured 
contracts, the allocation of the increased return must be 
decided by the terms of the plan itself. In addition, at 
maturity, all presently unmatured annuities would become 
eligible for the rate which applies to matured annuities. 
For matured annuities the increase in the rate of return 
translates into an increase in the payments. Such increases 
will vary from 10 to 33 per cent, depending on the original 
contract. The average increase is approximately 22 per 
cent, and I refer honourable senators to the schedule on 
page 6 of the bill for a more detailed breakdown. 


In applying the 7 per cent rate of return to matured 
annuities the government selected a method that con- 
sidered all matured annuities with the same interest rate 
as a single average annuity. The new rate of return was 
then applied to the calculated capital value of each group, 
and a percentage increase was calculated for each contract 
rate. Contracts with low interest rates would receive a 
larger increase than those with higher rates. It was felt 
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that this was an equitable method of allocation since it 
brings all annuitants to the same relative position. 


It would appear, therefore, that the choice of a7 per cent 
rate is reasonable by current standards, and that its 
method of application is fair. The government also feels, 
however, that reason and fairness demand that future 
administrations be given the facility to adjust the rate, 
depending on fluctuations in interest rates. Thus, while the 
7 per cent rate should remain current for some time, the 
new act is flexible enough to provide for periodic review if 
circumstances require it. The Governor in Council, there- 
fore, has the power to raise or lower the rate with the 
proviso that the rate for any contract canhot be lower than 
that originally applicable to the contract., 


One consequence of the increased rate of return is an 
increase in the current ceiling of $1,200 on annuity pay- 
ments, enabling annuitants at the maximum to benefit 
from the increased rate of return. 


I should now like to discuss the other major aspect of 
this act, namely, the decision to cease all further sales of 
government annuities. While this would apply uncondi- 
tionally to individual contracts, group contracts would be 
gradually phased out during the next three years, ending 
on March 31, 1979. This aspect of the legislation not only 
recognizes that government annuities have served their 
original purpose, but also indicates the extent of the gov- 
ernment’s confidence in the ability of other public and 
private enterprises to respond more than adequately to the 
social needs of Canadians. 


Before concluding, I would like honourable senators to 
note that this bill includes a number of housekeeping 
changes as a result of which certain provisions have been 
inserted in the act or the regulations that give the annui- 
tant more flexibility in the way his annuity is paid, and 
more protection when the purchaser is someone else, such 
as his employer, in the case of a group annuity contract. 


Finally, the bill officially appoints the Auditor General 
as auditor, although he has acted in this capacity for many 
years. It also officially authorizes the use of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund for eliminating deficits and sur- 
pluses in the annuities account, and provides a better 
schedule for reporting to Parliament. 


In conclusion, I should like to say that this legislation 
provides an equitable solution to the problem of a low rate 
of return on government annuities, makes more flexible 
the ways in which annuitants can be paid, and recognizes 
that the private sector has, in the last 30 years, effectively 
taken over this role by providing Canadians with a wide 
range of retirement plans. 


Hon. David A. Croll: Honourable senators, there is not 
very much anyone needs to say after what has already 
been said, but I rise to bid farewell to a very old friend. I 
well remember that when we began our agitation for old 
age security we were able to look back on the Government 
Annuities Act, which came on the statute books in 1908. It 
was the very first social security measure on the statute 
books of Canada. 


Senator Flynn: Are you sure? 
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Senator Croll: Not only am I happy to say that, but also 
to remark that it was placed there by a Liberal 
government. 


Senator Flynn: Who else? 


Senator Croll: It stayed there for a great number of 
years. Of course, as has already been stated, there were 
neither private plans nor public plans in those days. Some 
employers of labour provided pensions for old-time 
employees, and they were very welcome, but that was 
about the extent of it. In 1908, however, the Government 
Annuities Act came into existence, and 20 years elapsed 
before another measure of the same kind, the Old Age 
Security Act, was passed. It is remarkable that nothing 
more came forward in those 20 years. 


I do not know how to explain it, and I do not suppose I 
ever tried to understand it, but I remember that after the 
war the Government Annuities Act was administered by 
the Department of Labour, and each year, when we went 
over that department’s estimates, we always dealt with it. I 
remember quite clearly the deputy minister telling us that 
during the depression they used to receive money orders 
for 10 cents, or a stamp for 10 cents, through the mails. It 
was all the people had. They could not pay anything else. 
They were determined to keep up the annuity as best they 
could. Of course, the annuity was always safe. If they 
could not make a payment today they could make it tomor- 
row, and it was always available to them; but these pay- 
ments came from poor people across the country. 


That has changed since, in that the private sector has 
made these annuities available. It is interesting to note 
that 70 per cent of the plans in existence in this country 
today are in the public sector, and 30 per cent are in the 
private sector. There is a great deal, therefore, to do. 


I remember that at one time tax-free annuities of up to 
$5,000 were being sold. That did not last long, but they 
were available for a while. I assure you that a great 
number of people did not know about them, but when the 
government saw who was applying for the large ones, they 
immediately cancelled them. However, they did sell the 
$1,200 annuities for many years. There are a great number 
of those in existence today, and, of course, they are very 
helpful. 


@ (1450) 


I do not like to see a social measure removed from the 
statute books under any circumstances, but in this case I 
must confess I cannot think of a good argument for retain- 
ing it because the field has now been occupied by people 
who can do much better. As a matter of fact, the correc- 
tions being made at the present time are long overdue. The 
government should have paid a much better interest rate a 
long time ago. 


Senator Flynn: Like the perpetual bonds. 


Senator Croll: Well, yes, but these are not as bad as the 
perpetual bonds. They have some hope yet. 


In any event, honourable senators, this legislation served 
a very useful purpose when there was lack of opportunity 
for people to save. It was good legislation, the kind that the 
country should be proud of. From that legislation came 
many other useful acts now on the statute books. But time 
is up, and the reasons are good ones. The government is 
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now being fair in providing some compensation that is 
overdue. I support this bill. 


Senator Greene: Honourable senators, I wish to make 
two brief points if brevity is within my province. 

First, I would respectfully submit to the sponsor of the 
bill that there is a mistake in the style and title thereof 
inasmuch as it indicates an intention to discontinue fur- 
ther sales. If my information is correct, there have been no 
sales of annuities since 1968. While there are some extant 
ones from the past, as the mover quite properly said, there 
have been no new sales since 1968. Now despite the style 
and title, you cannot discontinue sales unless they are 
continuing. Therefore, I respectfully suggest that that is a 
misnomer. Since there have been no sales since 1968, they 
cannot be cut out. 


Senator Flynn: But they were offered for sale. 


Senator Greene: No, they have not been offered for sale 
since 1968; at least, that is the case if my information is 
correct. If I am wrong I will withdraw the statement, but 
the information I have been given by officers of the 
Department of Finance is that new sales were finished in 
1968. Naturally, they honoured pre-existing sales. 


The second point I wish to make is that this revised 
interest rate obviously sweetens the pot for those who 
have founded their pension plans upon government annui- 
ties. It means that the pot is sweeter than it used to be, and 
under those circumstances I would very much hope that 
the government would see to it that those who are getting 
the benefit of this sweetener—I believe, for instance, the 
CNR pension fund is founded on government annuities— 
will pass it on to present and future pensioners by way of 
improved payments on their pensions, and that it does not 
all accrue merely to those who start drawing their pen- 
sions in the year 2031, or at whatever future date the actual 
cash accrual might come. I think that all present pension- 
ers should benefit from the improvement in the package, 
and not just future pensioners. 


Those are the two points I should like to make, honour- 
able senators. 


Senator Croll: Honourable senators, may I say in reply 
to Senator Greene that my notes indicate that in recent 
years there have been only a few new sales of annuities to 
individuals. During the 1974-75 fiscal year, only 11 were 
sold. 


Senator Flynn: But, they continued to be offered. 


Senator Barrow: Honourable senators, there are just a 
few that have been sold. There have been a few sold in this 
present year, and there are still some contracts with com- 
panies whereby they are able to cover people up until 1979, 
and it is these that the government wishes to discontinue. 


With respect to the revised interest rates, these apply to 
all, including the present annuitants. 


Senator Grosart: In a moment I am going to move the 
adjournment of the debate. However, before I do that, I 
wonder if Senator Croll has noticed the references in the 
other house to the role he played in the early days of this 
legislation. A distinguished member of the other house said 

[Senator Croll.] 


that he had saved the bill. If Senator Croll does not know 
of this perhaps he would like to read the Commons Han- 
sard, because there were some highly complimentary 
remarks made about him by Mr. Knowles. 

With that, honourable senators, I move the adjournment 
of the debate. 


On motion of Senator Grosart, debate adjourned. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS COOPERATIVE 
MARKETING ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


Hon. Sidney L. Buckwold moved the second reading of 
Bill C-21, to amend the Agricultural Products Cooperative 
Marketing Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, our colleague, Senator 
Laird, will go down in Senate history as being the one who, 
in moving second reading of a bill, indicated that it was a 
simple bill, and that proved to be a disastrous introduction. 
I can say that Bill C-21 is, in fact, a very short bill. I think 
it is understandable, and I hope to explain it briefly. I also 
hope that it meets with the approval of the members of this 
house. 

I might say, honourable senators, in moving second read- 
ing of this bill, that in today’s world of food shortages and 
starvation all countries must take action to increase the 
global food supply. Canada is fortunate to be among those 
nations which have a potential for playing an even greater 
role in food production than in the past. However, if the 
country is to reach its full potential, we must make sure 
that our agricultural industry has all the tools necessary to 
meet the challenge. I think we all agree that producers 
must have an adequate return for their input of labour, 
capital and managerial skills. The producer must have an 
assurance of a stable market, a good income from his 
investment, and this means he must have confidence in the 
long-term market opportunities. Stability for the producer 
will be reflected in stable production, stable prices for 
consumers, and, it is to be hoped, increased production to 
meet the growing food needs of this hungry world. 


There have been many legislative enactments in the last 
little while that attempted to meet these criteria. One 
major advance in assuring this stability was represented 
by the recently passed amendments to the Agricultural 
Stabilization Act. Effective stabilization legislation 
encourages national production decisions. In addition, this 
chamber, not too long ago, passed amendments to the farm 
credit legislation making it easier for young people to start 
farming. This has also been most helpful. 

One of the most important aspects of agriculture in this 
and in every country is marketing. In fact, orderly market- 
ing is essential to a successful agricultural industry. Farm- 
ers usually are short of cash at harvest time, because in 
respect of many products that is the time when prices are 
lowest, and traditional storage systems cannot handle the 
sudden glut that occurs when everyone tries to market at 
the same time. 


@ (1500) 


Very wisely, in 1939—some 35 years ago—the Govern- 
ment of Canada passed an act permitting the orderly mar- 
keting of farm products, known as the Agricultural Prod- 
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ucts Cooperative Marketing Act. It allowed groups of 
producers who wished to market crops collectively to enter 
into agreements with the Minister of Agriculture. Under 
these agreements the Government of Canada acts as guar- 
antor for bank loans made by these groups to cover initial 
payments, processing, carrying and selling costs. Since this 
act first became law, products marketed under its provi- 
sions have included forage crop seeds, potatoes, fresh 
apples and apples for processing, maple sugar, tobacco, 
beans, et cetera. The act provides that equal returns must 
be made to farmers for agricultural products of the same 
grade and the same quality. Final returns to the farmers 
are made after deducting processing, carrying and selling 
costs. That is the manner in which the act has been oper- 
ated for the past 35 years. 


I should indicate that it was based on a guarantee, which 
was never greater than 80 per cent of the previous three- 
year average return. Honourable senators are well aware 
that in many cases the average return over the past three 
years for a product falls far short of today’s prices. As a 
result, the farmers have not been able to use this legisla- 
tion effectively. 

Ontario wheat producers, for example, recently found 
themselves in this predicament because of the recent 
increases in the price of wheat, and they started a pooling 
plan in 1973. With the 80 per cent limitation they would 
have been on the receiving end of an initial payment of 
$1.25 per bushel, determined when prices were approxi- 
mately $3 per bushel. The $1.25 they would have received 
represented only 42 per cent of the value of their wheat at 
that time. The Ontario wheat producers wanted to use this 
act for government-guaranteed initial payments at reason- 
able levels. They used it in 1974, but with an initial price of 
$2.01, which represented less than 40 per cent of returns. 
Therefore, an amendment is needed so that they and other 
Canadian producers of agricultural products will have a 
realistic guaranteed initial price open to them. 

Bill C-21 removes the 80 per cent ceiling, and instead 
allows the Governor in Council to establish an initial 
payment based on an estimate of wholesale market prices 
and marketing costs. The initial payment, therefore, will 
be based on the prospective market price for the year of 
the agreement, rather than on the historical basis of a 
three-year average with a limitation of 80 per cent. 


Honourable senators, this is the legislation. I believe it is 
necessary for the continued growth and stability of the 
agricultural industry. I trust that all of you will appreciate 
the importance of the bill, and give it the speedy passage 
which I believe it warrants. I understand that Senator 
Argue, the Chairman of the Standing Senate Committee on 
Agriculture, has examined the bill, and does not feel it 
requires to be referred to his committee. I am not in any 
way attempting to preclude such referral, but in view of 
the time limitations before the Christmas recess I am 
hopeful that the house, with this explanation and other 
comments from honourable senators, may see fit to give 
this bill second reading. 

Senator Lang: I wonder if I may ask our colleague a 
question, although I am without knowledge in the field of 
agriculture and hesitate even to put it forward. Does he 
have any idea as to the extent that the Government of 
Canada has been called upon to pay under the guarantees 
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to which he referred as a result of this legislation which 
has existed since 1939? 


Senator Buckwold: In answer to the question, honour- 
able senators, the reading I have on it is that I believe it 
has only been once that the Government of Canada has 
had to pay out as a guarantor. In that case, the price finally 
received by the producer was less than 80 per cent of the 
three-year average. That was for tobacco in one year when 
there was some kind of disastrous situation. Other than 
that, I know of no other pay-out, and the government has 
acted merely as a guarantor. 


Hon. John M. Macdonald: Honourable senators, I am 
sure that we all listened with interest to the explanation 
given by the sponsor of this bill. In my opinion, there is 
general agreement that this change should be made. As he 
mentioned, this bill changes only one section of the act, 
and due to the change in times the existing 80 per cent 
level is no longer sufficient. Therefore, in order that there 
may be an orderly marketing of those products which come 
under the provisions of the legislation it is necessary that 
they not all be placed on the market at harvest time. When 
that is done it means that the price to the producer is low, 
and he does not receive full value for what he has pro- 
duced. Through this type of payment, he can obtain a 
better return for his products throughout the years. 


Perhaps it is of interest to note that this bill was given 
second reading in the House of Commons before the minis- 
ter had time to rise to give his explanation. When he did 
rise, he found that it had already been given second read- 
ing. So there has been general agreement that the amend- 
ment is good, and I am sure that we all support it. 


I might say that it was in 1962 that the government had 
to fulfill the guarantee with respect to the tobacco situa- 
tion mentioned by Senator Buckwold. It was a case of so 
much being produced during that year that the price was 
very low. 


I have one point to make, not with regard to the legisla- 
tion itself, but to its drafting. When one reads Bill C-21, it 
is apparent that paragraph (c) contained in clause 1 there- 
of is comprised of one sentence containing 69 words of over 
two letters. The words of only two letters account for 22 
more. In my opinion, this is atrocious drafting. There is no 
reason in the world why that paragraph could not have 
been designed in two or three sentences, so as to make it 
easier for ordinary people to understand. 


I agree that there is no point in referring this bill to 
committee, and suggest that it be given third reading at the 
next sitting of the Senate. 


Hon: Hazen Argue: Honourable senators, as my name 
has been mentioned during the debate, I feel I should give 
my own impression of this legislation. I do not feel it 
necessary for this bill to be referred to committee. This is 
not because I think the Senate is short of time to deal with 
it, but because the amendment is very simple. It has been 
discussed in the Agriculture Committee of the House of 
Commons. It is a non-controversial amendment in the 
sense that no objection has been raised. I certainly agree 
with Senator Macdonald that the draftsmanship leaves 
much to be desired. I know I had difficulty understanding 
the amendment. I had to study it and even now I am not 
certain that I know what it means. However, in my opinion 
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it means that we are leaving the limit of 80 per cent of a 
three-year average. Producers in Ontario in situations 
where the price of wheat, for example, had been $3 per 
bushel before this amendment were limited to 80 per cent 
of the $3, which is $2.40. Should wheat increase to $5 per 
bushel, this does not place the limit at 80 per cent of that $5 
price. It provides that the Cabinet can decide that the 
initial price will be the total amount, which is the differ- 
ence between the selling price and the cost. If the price is 
$5 and the cost of storage and handling is 50 cents per 
bushel, the initial price could increase to as high as $4.50. 
In other words, it could be raised to the full amount. The 
only qualifying aspect I see in it as it now reads is that 
there appears to be a reasonable amount. Perhaps it will be 
said that $4.50 is not reasonable, that it is not reasonable to 
set the initial price at the floor price. Certainly it provides 
those who want to use this legislation with the possibility 
of getting an initial price which bears some reasonable 
relationship to the facts of the day, namely, a very much 
higher price for wheat. The effect of the requirement is 
quite simple, and if the Agriculture Committee did meet— 
and I have no objection to that—we would hear a brief but 
simple explanation of the bill. It would then pass. I see no 
reason why, when so many committees are sitting, we 
should send this bill to committee. I shall be quite happy if 
the bill does not go to committee. 

@ (1510) 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Buckwold moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


ANIMAL CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—SECOND READING 


Hon. Fred A. McGrand moved the second reading of Bill 
C-28, to amend the Animal Contagious Diseases Act. 


He said: Honourable senators, I am pleased to speak to 
and support Bill C-28. It is interesting to note that the 
original Animal Contagious Diseases Act was passed in 
1869, and was the first agricultural legislation to be passed 
by Parliament following Confederation in 1867. It is there- 
fore of interest to us not only from the viewpoint of the 
control of diseases of animals but from an historical point 
of view. The act has, of course, been amended and brought 
up to date from time to time over the past 106 years, and 
the fundamental purpose of the present bill is again to 
bring it up to date with respect to changing times. 


The Animal Contagious Diseases Act is the vehicle 
through which Canada has eradicated and controlled seri- 
ous infectious and contagious diseases of animals to the 
point that today Canada’s animal health standards are 
among the highest in the world. This recognized animal 
health status not only provides for a more economic pro- 
duction of livestock within Canada but, at the same time, 
safeguards Canada’s human population from many animal 
diseases transmissible to man. In addition, it provides for 
the possibility of exports through recognized veterinary 
certification of our live animals, meat, poultry and live- 

[Senator Argue. ] 


stock by-products which last year were exported to 120 
countries to a value of close to $475 million. All of those 
countries require Canadian veterinary health certification 
of varying degrees. 


The saving to the cattle industry, because bovine tuber- 
culosis has been eradicated, amounts to more than $15 
million annually, in addition to the saving in human 
misery and hospitalization costs from bovine tuberculosis 
in humans. The reduction of brucellosis in cattle to less 
than one per cent of the cattle population results in a 
similar saving, including reduction of undulant fever in 
humans. Over the past 60 years, it has cost Canada approx- 
imately one cent per marketed hog to maintain complete 
freedom from hog cholera. Prior to the present eradication 
program in the United States, it cost $1 per marketed hog 
to keep hog cholera under control through the use of 
vaccines. 


These three examples, together with our livestock and 
livestock exports, which are dependent upon our animal 
health status, give adequate proof that it is to Canada’s 
advantage, not only from a livestock production point of 
view but also from a human health point of view, to 
maintain the highest possible standards of animal health. 


This bill extends the Animal Contagious Diseases Act to 
regulate the operation, construction, and maintenance of 
animal deadyards and rendering plants, together with au- 
thority to regulate the packaging and marking of products 
from such operations. It is important that the carcasses of 
animals that have died, and the inedible rendered prod- 
ucts, do not enter the human food chain. The authority 
provided in this bill will permit adequate regulations 
which will ensure the proper processing and usage of such 
products. 


The provision for compensation payments to livestock 
owners whose animals must be slaughtered under disease 
eradication programs is also being amended. The present 
system provides for compensation values with the owner 
also receiving the slaughter value of the animal, where 
such is permissible. This system has created inequities in 
that many cattle have varying slaughter values. For exam- 
ple, dairy cattle have a lower slaughter value than beef 
breeds and therefore an individual having a dairy animal 
slaughtered, of equal value to a beef type animal, would 
receive less compensation because of the lower slaughter 
value. The proposed amendment will change the basis for 
compensation to be the fair market value of the animal up 
to a maximum amount prescribed by the Governor in 
Council, less the gross slaughter value received by the 
owner. This change provides for more equitable returns to 
the owners of livestock ordered destroyed under the provi- 
sions of the act. 


In addition, animal by-products, fodder and other 
articles must of necessity at times be ordered destroyed to 
prevent the spread of infectious and contagious diseases. 
The bill extends the authority to pay compensation so that 
appropriate payment can be made to owners when such a 
situation arises. 


Another area added to the Animal Contagious Diseases 
Act is extended authority for the control of artificial 
insemination centres. The artificial insemination industry 
in Canada has undergone marked growth in recent years to 
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the point where approximately 52 per cent of dairy cattle 
and 10 per cent of beef cattle are bred by artificial insemi- 
nation and, in addition, exports of frozen semen have in 
recent years exceeded $13 million annually. 


In its present form, the Animal Contagious Diseases Act 
provides for the control of the health of all bulls entering 
artificial insemination units, but because of the rapid de- 
velopment of the industry, both in domestic and foreign 
markets, it has become necessary, in order to further elimi- 
nate possible disease spread, to extend the control of such 
units to include the collection, processing, storage and 
identification of animal semen. 


While in the present Animal Contagious Diseases Act 
there is adequate control with respect to the importation of 
livestock into Canada, from a disease control point of view 
there is no requirement with respect to the health of 
animals being exported. It is considered that if we are to 
maintain our foreign exports based upon veterinary certifi- 
cation there must be adequate authority to require such 
certification should we be faced with a situation where 
someone wishes to take animals out of the country without 
adequate disease certification, which could well jeopardize 
our reputation abroad. 

The changes to the act will also provide for the setting 
up of health and disease control standards for zoos and 
game farms. 


A number of existing areas of authority under the act are 
being amended to make them more clear and effective. For 
example, the feeding of collected garbage to livestock and 
poultry as a disease control measure presently under the 
act is being clarified and made more definitive. The same 
Situation exists with respect to the control of veterinary 
biologics for domestic manufacture and imports. Likewise, 
the control of foreign meats aboard foreign ships arriving 
in Canadian waters is being more clearly defined, together 
with the authority for the establishment of areas for the 
control of infectious and contagious diseases on an area 
basis. 

@ (1520) 


In order to implement all of the above, there are a 
number of additions and alterations with respect to defini- 
tions so that such terms as animal semen, poultry, other 
birds, bees, reptiles, hatching eggs, and fertilized ovum are 
specifically included in the jurisdiction of the act. 


One of the major changes to the present Animal Conta- 
gious Diseases Act provided for in this bill is the provision 
for regulations regarding transportation of livestock. The 
care of livestock being transported has traditionally been 
controlled by the Criminal Code based upon the simple 
control of travel time, overcrowding, and segregation of 
bulls. But evidence has shown that this did not provide 
sufficient protection. The provisions of this bill regarding 
transportation will, in effect, be giving legislative approval 
to what the Health of Animals Branch, the transportation 
industry, the producer associations and the humane socie- 
ties have achieved through cooperative action in the last 
few years. 

In 1972, the Minister of Justice commissioned Dr. F. 
Lowe of the University of Saskatchewan and Dr. B. A. 
Young of the University of Alberta to undertake separate 
studies of the problem. Their reports formed the basis of a 


brief prepared by the Canadian Federation of Humane 
Societies, the Canadian Cattlemen’s Association, and the 
Ontario Beef Improvement Association, with the assist- 
ance of the CN and CP railroads. 


The brief recommended that the Minister of Agriculture 
set up a special committee to develop guidelines for the 
humane and efficient transportation of livestock, and that 
the guidelines be put into legislation to be administered by 
the Department of Agriculture. The brief was accepted in 
total by both the Honourable Mr. Lang, the then Minister 
of Justice, and the Honourable Mr. Whelan, and those 
guidelines have been working successfully for the last few 
years, even though they are not yet passed in legislation. 


Basically, the guidelines provide that a Health of Ani- 
mals Branch officer may examine cattle before loading to 
make sure they are fit to travel. All cattle originating west 
of Winnipeg are unloaded at St. Boniface for feed, rest and 
water. Ruminants are not shipped for more than 48 hours 
without a five-hour stop for feed, water and rest, and 
non-ruminants for not more than 24 hours. 


As a result of these changes, losses of cattle arriving in 
Toronto in 1973 were 33 per cent below 1971 losses. In 1974, 
losses were reduced by another 20 per cent. 


Bill C-28 is the enabling legislation to regulate the 
examination of animals before loading, the segregation of 
animals on the basis of class, age and sex, the provision of 
loading and unloading facilities, the maximum number of 
hours animals can be transported without being unloaded 
for feed and rest, the construction of vehicles and contain- 
ers for transporting animals, and to control the movement 
of unfit animals. Before the regulations under the act are 
published, the transportation industry, humane societies, 
and producer organizations will be given the opportunity 
to discuss them in detail. 


Because of the inclusion of this animal transportation 
authority, it was, of course, necessary to alter the name of 
the Animal Contagious Diseases Act and it is for this 
reason that it will now be known as the Animal Disease 
and Protection Act. 


In conclusion, in commending Bill C-28 to honourable 
senators, I am convinced that the expanded authority pro- 
vided through this bill with respect to the control of 
infectious and contagious diseases of animals will benefit 
and enhance not only the livestock industry of this coun- 
try but the human population as well, for, as has been said, 
a number of the diseases dealt with under the Animal 
Contagious Diseases Act are transmissible to humans. 


Finally, the full implementation of this bill will continue 
to make it possible for us to maintain a high level of 
exports, both for livestock and livestock products and, 
therefore, be of benefit to all Canadians. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, we are 
indebted to Senator McGrand for his comprehensive expla- 
nation of this bill. 


Some of what I have to say on Bill C-28 may be repeti- 
tive. Its subject matter was discussed once before in the 
Senate, because it started out as a Senate bill, Bill S-2, 
having received first reading on March 12, 1974. 


After second reading debate, Bill S-2 was referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture, and as a result 
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of the committee’s study there were a number of amend- 
ments made to it. Bill S-2, in the form in which it received 
third reading in the Senate, and was sent to the House of 
Commons, was a better bill. The only problem was that it 
died on the Order Paper of the other place with the disso- 
lution of Parliament. It now comes back to us as a House of 
Commons bill, incorporating all of the amendments made 
by the Senate to Bill S-2. 


Even if it were my habit to find fault with government 
legislation—which, of course, it is not—I would be very 
hard-pressed in this instance to mount any major or 
detailed objection. 


Senator Greene: Hear, hear! 


Senator Flynn: I sometimes say things just to please my 
good friend, Senator Greene. 


Senator Greene: Nothing that bears repeating. 


Senator Flynn: Pleasantries bear repeating. We keep 
hoping you’ll mellow. Since the Senate agreed with the 
principle of Bill S-2 in March of 1974, I do not see how we 
could justifiably change our position now. 


The Animal Contagious Diseases Act is the vehicle used 
to maintain the country free of serious animal diseases, to 
eradicate those that can be eradicated, and bring under 
control those that cannot be eradicated. 


@ (1530) 


Clauses 31 to 34, inclusive, of the bill are new. They give 
authority to regulate the care and treatment of animals 
while in transit. The idea is to reduce the incidence of 
sickness and disease in animals, and also to eliminate 
losses during transportation. To this end, the bill provides 
for the implementation of regulations affecting the move- 
ment of livestock by truck, air, rail and ship, both in and 
out of Canada, and Senator McGrand has given some 
further explanation on that point. 


Other aspects of the bill are to clarify provisions of the 
act for which regulations already exist. The Department of 
Justice had expressed some doubt as to whether there was 
adequate authority in the act to justify the regulations 
under which the act has been operating. I must say that 
that bothers me somewhat. This strikes me as retroactive 
legislation to some extent. We notice that some civil ser- 
vants have gone overboard in drafting regulations, and we 
plan to make it all right by giving them now the authority 
they should have had in the first place. It is a thoroughly 
unwholesome practice, and one which should not be 
encouraged. 


That brings me to another point. The regulatory powers 
provided in this bill are very extensive and could easily 
lead to further abuse, this time on the part of those charged 
with implementing those regulations. I would ask Senator 
Argue, if and when this bill is sent to his committee, to pay 
special attention to the regulatory provisions with a view 
to ensuring that the basic rights of individuals are not 
unnecessarily tampered with. 


The bill provides authority for the Governor in Council 
to regulate the importation, quarantine, destruction, disin- 
fection or purification of animal products, by-products, 
fodder, fodder packing and anything else that might serve 
to spread infectious or contagious diseases. 


(Senator Flynn.] 


Also, regulations may be made under this bill to ensure 
that we do not export disease-bearing animals, animal 
products, or by-products, or anything else used in respect 
of animals which may have been infected. The logic behind 
this is obvious. We do not want to export disease for the 
simple reason that we do not want any other country to 
export it to us. Therefore, we are imposing stringent regu- 
lations on ourselves in the hope that the various countries 
which export animals, animal products, or animal 
by-products to us will do likewise. 


The bill also authorizes the regulation of the conduct and 
operation of zoos and game farms to prevent animal dis- 
eases. My hope in March 1974, and it remains my hope now, 
was that these regulations would lead to better protection 
for the animals. I am sure that some of the illnesses 
suffered by zoo and game farm animals are caused by the 
neglect or downright cruelty and stupidity of some of the 
people who visit such establishments. We would also want 
to make sure, on this subject of zoos and game farms, that 
these places provide adequate accommodation for the ani- 
mals, and properly trained staff to look after them. 

The producers of dairy products will be forced to supply 
samples of milk and cream to protect human beings from 
consuming tainted food. 


The bill provides that contagious diseases in animals will 
have to be reported as soon as detected, under pain of 
penalty for non-compliance. The penalty would be non- 
compensation when the disease is finally detected, and the 
animal or animals destroyed. 

There are many other innovations in this bill, all of them 
commendable. They deal with artificial insemination, 
veterinary biologics, and the operation and maintenance of 
deadyards and rendering plants. 


In March 1974, I raised the point that many recognized 
authorities in this field had not been consulted prior tu the 
drafting of these amendments, and I mentioned two or 
three names. I now ask whether, in the period between 
March 1974 and the present, these people, or their replace- 
ments if they have moved on, were consulted? If our 
Agriculture Committee did not consult these men, perhaps 
Senator Argue could be prevailed upon to inquire of the 
departmental representatives, when they appear before the 
committee, if they consulted with these people. 

In closing, I repeat that we support the principle of this 
bill. All these measures to be instituted to detect and 
protect against contagious diseases in animals are, ulti- 
mately, for the benefit of the human population. They area 
protection for our own health, and it is for that reason 
binding upon us to see to it that they are realistic, effective 
and, more importantly, capable of application. For these 
reasons we support the bill. 


Senator Norrie: Honourable senators, may I ask Senator 
McGrand a question? Has he any information on the cost 
of housing imported animals in quarantine in Quebec 
City? The last information I had was that the cost was 
exorbitant, which discourages any kind of importation of 
animals of that sort. It seems to me that somebody other 
than the farmer should bear the expense, or some of the 
expense, of the housing in quarantine of these animals. 


Senator McGrand: I do not have that information. 
Senator Flynn: You can ask in committee. 
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Senator Norrie: Yes, I will. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator McGrand moved that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture. 


Motion agreed to. 


FEEDS ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—COMMONS AMENDMENTS—REFERRED TO 
COMMITTEE 


The Senate resumed from Tuesday, December 2, the 
debate on the motion of Senator Langlois for concurrence 
in the amendments made by the House of Commons to Bill 
S-10, to amend the Feeds Act. 


Hon. Hazen Argue: Honourable senators, I think there is 
a feeling among some members of this house that perhaps 
the other place made an error in one of its amendments to 
Bill S-10, wherein it seeks to limit to $2,000 the penalty 
upon conviction for indictable offences, in particular as it 
applies to corporations. 

Since this report was made to the Senate there has been 
an informal meeting of members of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Agriculture. Although the meeting was 
informal, there was a good attendance, and there was 
unanimity amongst those present that this bill should be 
referred, with the proposed amendments, to the Agricul- 
ture Committee, where we can obtain the benefit of the 
advice of the Law Clerk of the Senate and, perhaps, offi- 
cials of the Department of Justice. It is our view that we 
should take a look at these amendments, and decide 
whether or not the Senate should propose further 
amendment. 

Since that time, four of us met informally with the 
Leader of the Government and put to him the request that 
this bill be referred to the Agriculture Committee. With me 
were Senator Macdonald, Senator McDonald and Senator 
Michaud. The Leader of the Government said he would be 
quite happy to see this done. 


MOTION IN AMENDMENT 


Senator Argue: Therefore, honourable senators, at this 
point I move, in amendment, seconded by Senator Greene: 
That the amendments made by the House of Com- 
mons to Bill S-10, to amend the Feeds Act, be not now 
concurred in but that they be referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Agriculture. 
@ (1540) 


The Hon. the Speaker: In amendment, it is moved by the 
Honourable Senator Argue, seconded by the Honourable 
Senator Greene, that the amendments made by the House 
of Commons to Bill S-10, to amend the Feeds Act, be not 
now concurred in but that they be referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Agriculture. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion in amendment? 


Senator Greene: Honourable senators, I wish to speak 
briefly to Senator Argue’s amendment. 


Senator Flynn: Certainly. 


Senator Greene: What has happened—and I think it 
should be indelibly on the record of the Senate at this 
moment—is that the Senate, which is supposed to be the 
protector of corporate powers and the guardian of vested 
interests, put very tough restrictions in the bill to assure 
that the chief executive officers of corporations which are 
in violation of the act would be held personally responsible 
for such violation. We also inserted very severe penalties 
as against both the chief executive officers and the corpo- 
rations who, in violation of the act, endangered the health, 
not only of animals, but of human beings. 


It is rather ironic that the Senate, which took this step to 
protect the public, and which took a strong stand against 
any corporation and corporate officers who violate the 
provisions of the act, now see the House of Commons 
taking the teeth out of the bill and sending it back watered 
down by making the penalties for violations by corpora- 
tions, and responsible officers of those corporations, much 
lighter. 


If any part of the legislative arm of this country is the 
guardian of the rights of corporations, in this instance it is 
not the Senate; it is the other place. I think that should be 
very clearly on the record. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I have a few 
comments I should like to offer with reference to the 
speeches made by the mover and seconder of the motion in 
amendment. 


I have read the minutes of the committee of the other 
place which studied this bill, but that reading failed to 
reveal any pressure or move on the part of either witnesses 
or members of that committee to amend the bill so as to 
take away from the presiding judge the discretion of 
imposing a severe sentence on a corporation convicted of 
an indictable offence. Consequently, I am inclined to 
believe the striking out of subsection (1.1) was an over- 
sight on the part of the committee in its anxiety to correct 
two drafting errors in the wording of the Senate amend- 
ments to section 10. 


As honourable senators will recall, the first amendment 
of the House of Commons was to strike out the adjective 
“natural” before the word “person” in the proposed new 
subsection 10(1) of the act because under the Interpreta- 
tion Act the word “person” used alone in any statute 
includes both a physical, natural legal person, and a 
corporation. 


The second amendment was to correct the imperfect 
wording of subsection (1.2) which contravened the 
Canadian Bill of Rights, in that it deprived the chief 
executive officer of a corporation, convicted of an indict- 
able offence under the act, of his fundamental right to a 
fair hearing. I would at this point quote subsection (e) of 
section 2 of the Canadian Bill of Rights: 


—no law of Canada shall be construed or applied so as 
to 
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(e) deprive a person of the right to a fair hearing in 
accordance with the principles of fundamental justice 
for the determination of his rights and obligations. 


However, since the chief officer of a corporation so 
convicted is not a party to the case against the corporation 
itself, he is placed in a position where he is unable to offer 
a defence, and also is in no position to appeal the decision, 
which creates a presumption of guilt in respect of the 
offence committed by the corporation. This amendment is 
a very important one which ought to be made, and I am 
sure every senator will concur in this opinion. 


The committee of the other place, in making this amend- 
ment, inadvertently, I presume, struck out the provision of 
subsection (1.1), leaving the imposition of the penalty to 
the presiding judge in the case of a corporation convicted 
of an indictable offence under the act. 


In my opinion, the new wording of subsection (1.2) of 
section 10, as adopted by the committee of the House of 
Commons, is not all that bad in that it goes further than 
the wording of the original Senate amendment in not 
limiting the possibility of indictment to the chief officer of 
a corporation, but also to any officer or director. The 
relevant part of subsection (1.1), as amended by the com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, is as follows: 


(1.1) Where a corporation commits an offence under 
this Act or the Regulations, any director or officer of 
the corporation who authorizes or acquiesces in the 
offence or fails to exercise due diligence to prevent its 
commission is guilty of an offence and liable to the 
punishment provided for in subsection (1). 


This wording goes further than the wording suggested by 
the Senate in its original amendment, limiting the possibil- 
ity of indictment to the chief officers of corporations. If 
there is a deterrent to be found in this section, it is the 
possibility of indictment of any director or any officer of a 
corporation, because as honourable senators know, a corpo- 
ration speaks through its officers. 


I am in sympathy, as I think I have made quite clear up 
to now, with Senator Argue’s motion to refer these amend- 
ments to the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture. 
However, I would suggest that care be taken not to lead 
the Senate into a deadlock with the House of Commons 
through a confrontation at this late stage of the session. 


I am sure all honourable senators have vividly in their 
minds a similar situation which was allowed to develop a 
year or so ago when this house, in comparable circum- 
stances, was in a deadlock with the other place. In the final 
analysis, the Senate had to accept the amendments of the 
House of Commons. Care should now be taken not to lead 
the Senate into a similar position. 


I would even venture to suggest that the passing of these 
amendments, after a careful and thorough study of them 
by the Agriculture Committee with the officials and poss- 
ibly the minister of the Department of Agriculture, would 
go a long way towards finding the most desirable solution 
to the problem if followed by a strong recommendation to 
the House of Commons that it introduce an acceptable 
amendment at the very next opportunity. 


[Senator Langlois. ] 


I would, therefore, support this motion in amendment. 


@ (1550) 


Senator Flynn: If the minister and other officials 
appearing before the committee are as convinced and as 
convincing as the deputy leader, it seems to me that the 
committee will report concurrence in the amendments. 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, I shall be pleased 
to have these amendments referred to the Standing Senate 
Committee on Agriculture. I believe the deputy leader is 
correct in his interpretation of the actions in the other 
place. They passed these amendments inadvertently, par- 
ticularly the one which would remove fines from the dis- 
cretion of the court. 


When our committee was studying this bill, Senator 
Greene made the point that a large feed company could 
doctor its feeds and thereby illicitly make hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. In such a case, a fine of $1,000 or 
$2,000, far from being a penalty, would be merely a licence 
fee to continue committing the offence. 


The impression I got from reading the evidence before 
the committee of the other place, with its four or five false 
starts concerning amendments, was that they really did 
not know what they were doing. Most interesting to me 
was the fact that in the debate on third reading in the 
other place, the members of the NDP, who consider them- 
selves great friends of the little person and antagonists of 
the corporations, made no complaint at all about these 
amendments. Just imagine Stanley Knowles letting it get 
past him that Canada Packers can doctor the feeds, and get 
away with a small fine of $2,000. But the ironic aspect of 
that debate is that the last person to speak on third reading 
of this bill in the other place, Mr. Nystrom, the member for 
Yorkton-Melville, instead of dealing with the bill itself, 
called for the abolition of the Senate. Among other things, 
he said that the senators represent their parties, and lobby 
for corporations. 


Well, we are trying to have penalties that fit the offence. 
We are not trying to make them unduly harsh. We simply 
feel that when a corporation commits an offence it should 
be up to the court to decide the amount of the fine. As a 
senator, I am happy that the Senate appears to be taking a 
reasonable course in not letting the corporations off the 
hook, as certain members of the other place apparently 
have succeeded in doing. To repeat, the best interpretation 
to be placed on their actions is that they really have not 
followed the matter carefully, and they certainly did not 
know what they were doing. 


I can assure Senator Langlois that the Standing Senate 
Committee on Agriculture will look at this matter in a 
responsible way. Anyone wishing to appear before the 
committee will be given a hearing. My own personal opin- 
ion, which is obviously that of a farmer, not a lawyer, is 
that we should use the words of Bill C-73, which was just 
passed by this house “... on conviction on indictment, toa 
fine in the discretion of the court...” I think it would be 
an improvement if we had such words in this particular 
bill. If we deleted the limit of $2,000, and substituted “a 
fine in the discretion of the court,” we would be on pretty 
solid and reasonable ground. 
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In any event, we shall be looking at that quite carefully Senator Flynn: It is the same thing in agriculture. 
in committee, and I invite Senator Langlois to appear at 
the meeting of the committee to give us the benefit of his Senator Argue: —but perhaps the Senate will be able to 
judgment. improve the bill. 
I might just say that since this matter came before the 
Senate, I have been busy taking a quick course in law from Motion in amendment agreed to. 


a number of professors. I have found that the professors, 
the authorities, very seldom agree with one another, but— The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 


Prayers. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL REGION 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Poulin had been 
substituted for that of Mr. Baker (Gander-Twillingate) on 
the Special Joint Committee on the National Capital 
Region. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Munro 
(Esquimalt-Saanich) had been substituted for that of Mr. 
Alexander on the Special Joint Committee on Employer- 
Employee Relations in the Public Service. 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. Fairweather had 
been substituted for that of Mr. Balfour on the Standing 
Joint Committee on Regulations and other Statutory 
Instruments. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BORROWING AUTHORITY BILL, 
1975 


FIRST READING 
The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 


Bill C-80, to provide supplementary borrowing authority 
for public works and general purposes. 


Bill read first time. 
Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I move that this 


bill be placed on the Orders of the Day for second reading 
later this day. 


Senator Flynn: With leave. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Senator Flynn: Of course. 
Motion agreed to. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 


Report of Uranium Canada, Limited, including its 
accounts and financial statements certified by the 
Auditor General, for the year ended December 31, 1974, 
pursuant to sections 75(3) and 77(3) of the Financial 
Administration Act, Chapter F-10, R.S.C., 1970. 


[Translation] 


REGULATIONS AND OTHER STATUTORY 
INSTRUMENTS 


STANDING JOINT COMMITTEE—SEVENTH REPORT TABLED 


Senator Forsey, Joint Chairman of the Standing Joint 
Committee on Regulations and other Statutory Instru- 
ments, tabled the seventh report of the committee as 
follows: 


Wednesday, December 17, 1975. 
The Standing Joint Committee on Regulations and 


other Statutory Instruments has the honour to present 
its Seventh Report as follows: 


Your Committee approves in principle the concept of 
legislation relating to freedom of information and 
therefore recommends that: 


(1) the references given to it by the House of 
Commons December 19, 1974, i.e. the subject-matter 
of Bill C-225, An Act respecting the right of the 
public to information concerning the public busi- 
ness, and the Guidelines for Motions for the Produc- 
tion of Papers tabled December 19, 1974, by the 
President of the Privy Council, be referred to it 
again in the next Session of this Parliament together 
with the evidence adduced in relation thereto; 


(2) the House of Commons consider the advisabili- 
ty of expanding such terms of reference to include 
an examination of the Official Secrets Act, the Fed- 
eral Court Act, the Statistics Act, Prerogative Writs, 
and other laws which are related to the question of 
freedom of information and the protection of 
privacy; 

(3) the House of Commons further consider the 
advisability of directing the Committee to consider 
the question of automatic data processing in the 
above context, with due protection for privacy of 
persons. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Eugene A. Forsey 
Joint Chairman. 
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[English] 
REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT INCENTIVES ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Barrow, for Senator Macnaughton, Acting 
Chairman of the Standing Senate Committee on Banking, 
Trade and Commerce, reported that the committee had 
considered Bill C-74, to amend the Regional Development 
Incentives Act, and had directed that the bill be reported 
without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Barrow moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


AGRICULTURE 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO MEET DURING SITTING OF 
SENATE 
Senator Langlois, with leave of the Senate and notwith- 
standing rule 45(1) (a), moved: 
That the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture 
have power to sit while the Senate is sitting today, and 
that rule 76(4) be suspended in relation thereto. 


@ (1410) 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Senator Flynn: Did the committee meet this morning? 


Senator Argue: No, we were not able to. We hope to sit 
at 3 o'clock this afternoon to deal with a proposed amend- 
ment. If we have something substantial to report, I hope 
we will be able to report later today and proceed with the 
bill expeditiously. 

Senator Flynn: Under those circumstances, I am of the 
view that leave should be granted. I was wondering wheth- 
er the committee had undertaken a lengthy study of the 
bill. 


Senator Greene: Don’t be against the farmers. 


Senator Flynn: I’m not. 
Motion agreed to. 


REPORT OF URANIUM CANADA, LIMITED 


PROPOSED REFERRAL TO STANDING SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
NATIONAL FINANCE—QUESTION 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, may I ask the 
Leader of the Government if it is his intention to move 
that the report of the Auditor General, which he has just 
tabled, be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on 
National Finance? I am sure that Senator Everett would 
welcome such a move. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I can see no 
objection to that procedure. 


CRIMINAL CODE 
THERAPEUTIC ABORTIONS—SUPPLEMENTARY ANSWER 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, may I 
endeavour to reply more fully to a question posed yester- 
day by the Deputy Leader of Her Majesty’s Loyal Opposi- 
tion. Senator Grosart made an inquiry with respect to the 
operation of the Committee on the Operation of the Abor- 
tion Law. He asked whether I would agree to comment on 
why: 

... the decision was taken that interested parties, obvi- 
ously with some expertise, were not permitted to even 
put before the committee documentation of the facts as 
they would see them? Is there a reason for that? 


I wish to provide assurances this afternoon that there is no 
intention on the part of the committee to deny the opportu- 
nity to any group to place material before it. It has not 
been constituted as a formal royal commission, however, 
and thus the opportunity for formal presentation does not 
exist within the terms of reference which brought the 
Committee on the Operation of the Abortion Law into 
existence. 


I would remind honourable senators that the following 
words were part of the official statement which I provided 
yesterday: 


It will be appreciated that as a scientific working 
group the committee is not authorized to hold public 
hearings. However, we are assured that the research 
design will provide in various ways for consulting the 
knowledge and experience of the public. The commit- 
tee has advised the representatives of groups who have 
inquired that it is prepared to accept material falling 
within its terms of reference which will aid it in its 
task. 


I have undertaken further inquiries this morning, and no 
group with material which it believes to be important for 
the deliberations of the committee has been denied the 
opportunity to make that material fully available to the 
committee. Therefore, I am pleased to provide the assur- 
ance that there is no attempt to exclude pertinent informa- 
tion from that committee. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT INCENTIVES ACT 
QUESTION 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, Bill C-74, to amend 
the Regional Development Incentives Act, has been placed 
on the Orders of the Day for third reading tomorrow. May I 
ask the Leader of the Government whether it is still the 
intention of the government to push the adoption of this 
bill in view of the possibility that this program may be one 
of those cut, according to an announcement which is to be 
made tomorrow with respect to various programs that are 
to be eliminated because of the government’s new restraint 
program? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, present plans 
call for the advancement of this legislation in this chamber 
as expeditiously as possible. The Leader of the Opposition, 
in his comments with respect to a possible announcement 
tomorrow, must base his remarks on speculative stories 
which have appeared in the media. 
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Senator Flynn: The only assurance I wanted from the 
Leader of the Government is that we would not be making 
an empty gesture by giving third reading to this bill 
tomorrow. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I want to assure 
this chamber that the Senate is not interested in any kind 
of empty gestures. We are concerned about extending the 
regional development incentives program as effectively 
and efficiently as possible in those areas of the country 
where this kind of program is required. As of today, as of 
this hour, the intention is to proceed with the legislation. It 
may— 


Senator Asselin: It may change tomorrow. 


Senator Perrault: It may be, however, that members of 
the Opposition—and it will be their right to do so—may 
wish to suggest another course of action after certain 
announcements are made later this week. 


Senator Flynn: Tomorrow is another day. 


Senator Perrault: C’est vrai. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS COOPERATIVE 
MARKETING ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


Senator Buckwold moved the third reading of Bill C-21, 
to amend the Agricultural Products Cooperative Market- 
ing Act. 

Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES IMPROVEMENT BILL 
SECOND READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Barrow for the second reading of Bill 
C-75, to increase the rate of return on Government Annui- 
ty contracts, to increase their flexibility and to discontinue 
future sales thereof. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, we had a 
thorough and excellent explanation of this bill given yes- 
terday by the mover, Senator Barrow. I wish merely to add 
a few comments to his remarks. 


The purpose of the bill is simple. It is to bring about 
some long overdue changes in the levels of annuity pay- 
ments for both matured and unmatured contracts. The 
purpose of the bill is simple but the bill itself is quite 
complex, because it is not a simple matter to satisfy all the 
particular requirements of annuitants under the very com- 
plex arrangements that have grown up over the years. The 
ramifications are wide and long in the bill. 


Bill C-75 had the support of all parties in the other place, 
with some qualifications to which I will refer in a moment. 
The prime purpose of the bill, of course, is to raise the rate 
of return on government annuities to 7 per cent, retroac- 
tive to April 1, 1975; that is, all contracts which have 
interest rates ranging from the present 3 per cent to5% per 
cent—there are five levels of interest rates in force at the 
moment—will have these interest rates raised to 7 per cent 
for unmatured annuities. This will be a straight accumula- 


(Senator Perrault.] 


tion of contributions and interest at the new rate until 
maturity. 

For presently matured annuities and those which will 
mature in the future, the 7 per cent rate of return has been 
translated into a schedule of percentage increases applied 
to the contractual amounts of the annuities, depending on 
the original rates of interest. The increased rates vary from 
10 per cent for 54% per cent contracts to 32 per cent for 3 per 
cent contracts. 

It may have surprised honourable senators to know that 
there are still 3 per cent contracts in force. This, of course, 
is the case because this annuity program goes back some 67 
years to 1908, as Senator Barrow told us yesterday. 


@ (1420) 


Because of this increased rate of return there are some 
consequential changes, one of which is in respect of the 
ceiling, the total amounts of each annuity base. There are 
some other consequential changes to increase the flexibili- 
ty of the bill in respect of benefits from the increased rate 
of return. There are some housekeeping changes, designed 
mostly to make it possible for the annuitant to have more 
flexibility in the way the annuity is paid, and to protect his 
interest where the purchaser may be a third party. Another 
change is the official appointment of the Auditor General 
to audit the annuity fund. Another is to officially authorize 
the use of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. The bill also 
provides for a much better schedule of reports to Parlia- 
ment on the status and operation of the fund. 


Finally, the bill gives official recognition to the fact that 
the time has come to bring this long-established program 
to an end. The question has been asked why this had not 
been done by a simple repeal of the act. The reason is that 
the interests of the annuitants are continuing, and will 
probably continue until about the year 2050 because of the 
long-range nature of some of the unmatured annuities. 


About 280,000 Canadians will be affected, some 106,000 
who now have matured contracts and 175,000 who have 
deferred contracts. Yesterday there was some discussion 
about the present status of sales contracts under the act, 
and we were told, quite correctly, that last year there were 
only eleven new sales, so public interest in using these 
annuities for pension protection has practically died out 
for both individuals and those corporations that were 
using the annuities as all or part of their pension funds. 

A question was raised yesterday about the rather pecu- 
liar language of clause 8, which says: 


Where an annuity contract under the Government 
Annuities Act does not permit the annuitant to request 
changes in his annuity without the purchaser’s con- 
sent and— 

This is the peculiar phrase. 


—the purchaser has died or gone out of existence, the 
annuitant has the same right to request changes in his 
annuity as had the purchaser. 


Senator Greene: It perhaps refers to ones that are in the 
Senate. 


Senator Grosart: “... died or gone out of existence” 
could refer to some of us. The intent, of course, is to 


include both the individual and the corporate contracts 
that will go out of existence. 
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I said I would mention some of the qualifications that 
have been made, the first of which refers to the 7 per cent 
level. It has been understandably asked if this is not too 
low a level of return on cash investment under present 
circumstances in the financial markets. Suggestions have 
been made that 10 per cent would be a more realistic level 
of return on this kind of investment. However, I think we 
have to consider that this is an investment fund and is not 
therefore in the same category as other pension funds or 
funds relating to pension payments, such as those under 
the Canada Pension Plan, Old Age Security, and so on. 


The 7 per cent rate is about the rate on the national debt, 
and it is said to be a synthesis of current returns in the 
private investment sector. I have no quarrel with that. 


However, there is what I believe to be an important 
provision that the Governor in Council can raise or lower 
the interest rate on any contract, but not below the origi- 
nal rate at which the contract was entered into; that is, not 
below the 3 to 5% per cent rates. 


In reply to questions asked in the other place, an answer 
was given that it was expected that this 7 per cent rate 
would not be reviewed for about three years, but that it 
would be reviewed within three years. 


The retroactive date of April 1, 1975, was complained of 
by some as not giving an adequate retroactive effect to this 
change in the interest rate, and the corresponding increase 
in the maturity value of the contracts. The estimated cost 
of this increase in the interest rates overall, on both 
matured contracts, is $38 million as indicated yesterday. 
The question was whether in the present circumstances 
that was a big enough drain to place on the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund at the present time. Of course, reference 
was made to the fact that there have recently been retroac- 
tive increases in reimbursements, some of which have been 
greater than to the date of April 1, 1975. 


It also has been suggested that the yield of these annuity 
contracts should be indexed or, at least, related in some 
way to the increasing cost of living. The answer given 
here—again, I think it probably makes sense—is that this 
is an investment portfolio situation and not—again, for 
want of a better word—a welfare pension plan. 


I think the reason for the discontinuation of sales is 
obvious. When sales drop to 11 per year, it is obvious that 
the Annuities Act has served its purpose, and I think well 
served its purpose, over the years. I do not know what the 
intention is of the sponsor as to the disposition of the bill. 
No doubt he will indicate whether, in his judgment, it is 
necessary for it to go to committee, in which case the 
Leader of the Opposition will make a response from this 
side. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, may I ask a ques- 
tion of either Senator Grosart or Senator Barrow about the 
discontinuance of this program? The apparent reason, of 
course, is that last year only 11 sales were made, but it 
seems to me that this drop is due mainly to prevailing 
conditions. They were paying only 3 per cent last year. If 
under new conditions there were to be a renewed demand, 
would the government consider continuing the program, or 
is discontinuance related to something else? Are there 
programs presently available in the private sector? That, to 
me, would seem to be the major consideration for the 


discontinuance because, after all, the drop in sales is obvi- 
ously related to the conditions that attach to these 
annuities. 


Senator Barrow: Honourable senators, it is my under- 
standing in connection with this bill that there are other 
private plans, and it was considered unnecessary to contin- 
ue with the present program. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I should like to 
make just a couple of brief comments on this legislation. 


First of all, I think it is long overdue and I welcome it 
very warmly. In the second place, I share the misgivings 
just expressed by the Leader of the Opposition. I am 
disappointed that it is proposed to discontinue this pro- 
gram. I am not persuaded that annuities are being ade- 
quately handled now by private corporations. There is 
room to doubt whether the field is being adequately cov- 
ered by private pension plans, and I regret very much that 
the legislation provides for the discontinuance of the 
annuity sales. 


@ (1430) 


I feel confident that with the new rates which are pro- 
posed there will be a market, shall I say, for the annuities, 
or there will be a renewed interest or renewed demand for 
them, and I believe there is reason for such a renewed 
demand because the private sector has not as yet suf- 
ficiently met the requirement that people have for this 
kind of annuity. 


Senator Barrow: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honourable Senator Barrow speaks now his speech 
will have the effect of closing the debate on the motion for 
second reading of this bill. 


Senator Barrow: Honourable senators, I have little to 
add to what I have already said. I should like to thank 
Senator Grosart for his review of the matter. In the event 
that there may be questions, I would suggest that the bill 
be referred to the Standing Senate Committee on Health, 
Welfare and Science. ; 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 

Senator Barrow moved that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and 
Science. 

Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BORROWING AUTHORITY BILL, 
1975 


SECOND READING 


Hon. Léopold Langlois moved the second reading of Bill 
C-80, to provide supplementary borrowing authority for 
public works and general purposes. 

He said: Honourable senators, the bill now before the 
Senate seeks to increase the statutory borrowing authority 
by $2 billion retroactive to April 1, 1975. This is exactly the 
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same increase in borrowing authority as that sought in 
clause 5 of the last supply bill. 


The Financial Administration Act, Part IV, section 36, 
requires that “no money shall be borrowed or security 
issued by or on behalf of Her Majesty without the author- 
ity of Parliament.” This refers to new funds since section 
38 of the same act permits the borrowing of such sums of 
money as are required for the repayment of any securities 
that were issued under the authority of Parliament, other 
than section 39, and which are maturing or have been 
called for redemption. 


It has been the custom since Confederation to include 
requests for new borrowing authority in one of the first 
appropriation acts for a new fiscal year. Furthermore, 
when circumstances have necessitated increases in this 
borrowing authority, such increases have always been 
sought in subsequent appropriation acts. Any unused bor- 
rowing authority remaining at the end of the fiscal year is 
cancelled when new borrowing authority has been granted 
for the new fiscal year. 


The need for the new borrowing powers during each 
fiscal year reflects several factors. It reflects, first, the 
amount of expenditures approved by Parliament in the 
main estimates, interim supply and supplementary esti- 
mates. It reflects also the budgetary and non-budgetary 
financial requirements resulting from the difference be- 
tween the expenditures approved by Parliament and the 
sources of revenue approved by Parliament also. 


The prime justification for including the new borrowing 
authority in the appropriation acts is that borrowing 
powers to make up any shortfall between revenues and 
expenditures should follow fairly automatically, since the 
shortfall and the borrowing requirements are a conse- 
quence of action already taken by Parliament. My informa- 
tion is that it is the government’s intention to continue the 
long established practice of including requests for borrow- 
ing authority in appropriation acts in the future. 


As a result of the highly successful Canada savings 
bonds campaign, the Government of Canada raised about 
$4,336 million in the current fiscal year to November 28, 
1975. Of course, redemptions of Canada savings bonds are 
taking place continuously, and normally average about 
$100 million per month. In the absence of new borrowings 
the government would, therefore, be well within its 
present $4 billion statutory borrowing authority by the end 
of the fiscal year 1975-76. However, unless additional new 
borrowing authority is authorized by Parliament, the gov- 
ernment will not be able to raise the additional funds 
which it needs in the remainder of the fiscal year. 


In this connection it will be recalled that sales of this 
year’s series of Canada savings bonds were terminated on 
November 14 last. This decision was taken because it then 
appeared possible that net sales of Canada savings bonds 
might use up most, if not all, of the unused statutory 
borrowing authority. At the same time, the on-going trea- 
sury bill financing program was brought to a temporary 
halt, and it was subsequently decided not to raise new cash 
in the December 15 marketable bond refunding issue 
which was announced on November 28. 


The borrowing authority of $4 billion granted by Parlia- 
ment not only reflected the shortfall between expenditures 
[Senator Langlois. ] 


indicated in the main estimates and anticipated on-going 
sources of budgetary revenues, but also provided some 
margin for contingencies. In the budget presented to the 
House of Commons on June 23, budgetary and non-budge- 
tary financial requirements were revised upwards to a 
figure of $5.3 billion. The various provisions introduced in 
the June budget were subsequently debated and approved 
by Parliament. On November 14 the House of Commons 
was informed that financial requirements for this fiscal 
year would be between $5 billion and $6 billion. 


While the $2 billion additional borrowing authority 
sought in this bill reflects the higher level of financial 
requirements anticipated for fiscal year 1975-76, new funds 
to be raised in capital markets during the balance of this 
fiscal year are expected to be substantially less than this 
amount. Without wishing to be too precise concerning the 
government’s borrowing plans over the balance of the 
current fiscal year, I would say that, subject to prevailing 
market conditions, an amount equal to about half the 
increase in borrowing authority might be raised in the 
capital markets. The balance will provide a margin to deal 
with any unforeseen contingencies such as foreign 
exchange transactions, and to provide adequate flexibility 
in debt management and monetary policy. 


I am also informed that it is the government’s intention 
to recommence a regular borrowing program through the 
issue of treasury bills early in 1976, and to raise new funds 
through the issue of marketable bonds on Feburary 1 next, 
when $150 million in Government of Canada bonds will 
mature. 


It is for these reasons, honourable senators, that an 
increase in the statutory borrowing authority is being 
sought before the Christmas recess. If opportunities to 
raise new funds in the capital markets are missed now, 
then of necessity additional burdens will have to be placed 
on capital markets in the next fiscal year. 


@® (1440) 


I commend this bill to the favourable consideration of 
this house. 


Hon. Jacques Flynn: Honourable senators, before reply- 
ing to the deputy leader, may I put three questions to him? 


If I heard him correctly, he stated that, notwithstanding 
the decision of Mr. Speaker in the other place, it was the 
intention of the government to resume the inclusion of 
borrowing authority in appropriation bills. Is that correct? 


Senator Langlois: Yes, it is correct, but I think it would 
be improper to discuss any decision of the Speaker in the 
other place in this chamber. 


Senator Flynn: But I am not discussing the decision of 
the Speaker. I am asking if the government intends to 
challenge the decision. 


Senator Langlois: Not to challenge it. I never said that. 


Senator Flynn: You said it is going to do that despite the 
fact that the Speaker said it was improper. 


Senator Langlois: I never said that it was despite the 
decision of the Speaker in the other place. I said I was 
informed that it was the intention of the government to 


continue the current practice which has been established 
ever since Confederation. 
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Senator Flynn: I said “resume” because the government 
had to change its mind in the present instance. In any 
event, I was not criticizing the decision of Mr. Speaker. I 
suggest that it was the deputy leader who was criticizing 
him, since he said that he would not take it into 
consideration. 


The second point is that, if my understanding is correct, 
an objection was raised in the other place with regard to 
the requirement of a recommendation of his Excellency the 
Governor General prior to the presentation of this bill. If I 
have read Hansard correctly, Mr. Speaker has not made 
any decision in this respect. So, is the deputy leader satis- 
fied that no such recommendation is required for such a 
bill? 


Senator Langlois: Yes, but I would again remind the 
Leader of the Opposition that I did not criticize, nor did I 
take objection to, the decision taken by Mr. Speaker in the 
other place. I merely said that basically his decision was a 
result of the standing orders of the other place, which do 
not apply to this house. That is the only comment I made, 
and I even added that the position I took last year in this 
chamber was not even raised in the other place—that is, to 
the effect that borrowing authority is not an appropriation 
and, therefore, under the Constitution of Canada, need not 
be recommended to the house by his Excellency the Gover- 
nor General. This is clear enough. 


Senator Perrault: Hear, hear! 


Senator Flynn: It is clear enough—that is to say, your 
interpretation is clear enough—but I do not agree that it is 
correct. I simply said that you were in one way criticizing 
the decision of Mr. Speaker. In any event, that was intend- 
ed only to clear the road for the passage of this bill, and I 
am sure the Deputy Leader of the Government wishes 
that. 


' My last question is as to whether the deputy leader is 
willing to move that this bill be referred to committee after 
second reading in order that we might examine the prob- 
lem of borrowing authority, the state of the debt, et cetera. 


Senator Langlois: Well, honourable senators, since this 
is not a supply bill, and since it is a bill merely seeking 
authority to borrow money, I would have no objection to 
its being referred to committee, but I do not think it should 
be to the Standing Senate Committee on National Finance. 


Senator Flynn: I do not care which one, but why not the 
National Finance Committee? 


Senator Langlois: But I would like, before concurring in 
the views of the Leader of the Opposition, to know the 
purpose he has in mind in insisting on sending this bill toa 
committee. Is it a question of checking on the wording? I 
think we need to know that in order to decide which 
committee it should be referred to. 


Senator Flynn: For the purpose of looking into the 
practice of the government with regard to borrowing. It 
has been well explained by the Deputy Leader of the 
Government, and I am not trying to suggest that we would 
learn much more. But having the officials of the Depart- 
ment of Finance before the committee would be useful, I 
think. It would help us to find out exactly why these 
borrowing authorities are used, what the present state of 
the debt is, and so on and so forth. We could also find out 


how the last issue of savings bonds sold. I think there are 
quite a number of questions that can be asked with regard 
to this bill if the deputy leader is willing to move that it be 
@eferred to committee. It can be the committee of his 
choice; I do not mind. But it seems to me that the subject 
matter concerns national finance. Nevertheless, if he wants 
it to be referred to the Health, Welfare and Science Com- 
mittee, or any other committee, then I have no objection. If 
I get that assurance, then I think we can give this bill 
second reading this afternoon. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, as I said in the 
house last year, and again this week, I have no objection to 
a bill of this kind being referred to an appropriate commit- 
tee—that is, if it is a question of procedure or a question of 
wording. But, as I said, since the Senate has no power 
whatever to amend money bills— 


Senator Flynn: No, no, no. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, we cannot 


amend money bills, and that is a fact. 
Senator Grosart: No. 


Senator Langlois: Well, that is your own opinion, but I 
am of the contrary view. If the Senate took the attitude 
that it could amend any money bill or any appropriation 
bill, or whatever you call it, I think the Senate would be 
taking a very wrong stand. On the other hand—and this is 
the point I have in mind just now—I am ready to have any 
such bill referred to the appropriate committee on a ques- 
tion of wording or a question of procedure. 


Senator Flynn: It is on the question of substance. 


Senator Langlois: This is really a bill seeking authority 
to borrow money under the Financial Administration Act. 
Now, I am ready to agree that this bill be sent to a 
committee, but I do not know as yet which one. I am in the 
hands of the Senate in this respect. I have no objection 
whatever, providing we are able to deal with the bill before 
we adjourn sometime later this week. 


Senator Flynn: That is my point. I do not see any reason 
for the deputy leader’s hesitation. If he says he is willing to 
refer the bill without any restriction to a committee of this 
house, then I leave it up to him to choose the committee. I 
am willing to resume my seat and let second reading take 
place at this time, and then the bill can be referred to 
committee. I do not think this is the kind of bill that 
should be dealt with by the whole Senate. There are very 
precise questions that I would like to put to officials, if we 
cannot have the minister himself. With that assurance on 
the part of the deputy leader, I am willing to resume my 
seat and let second reading take place. 


Senator Grosart: May I ask the deputy leader if he 
would agree that this bill refers to government finance? 


Senator Langlois: No. 


Senator Grosart: It does not refer to government 
finance? 

Senator Langlois: It is very germane to it but it is not 
referring to government finance. It is not an appropriation 
bill, and if you are trying to make it so, I disagree. 


Senator Grosart: I am not saying it is a finance bill. I am 
asking if it deals with the financing of the government. Is 
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it a government finance bill? Does it deal with the financ- 
ing of the government? I am not saying it is an appropria- 
tion bill; I am asking if it is a government finance bill. 


Senator Langlois: In one sense, it could be said to be so. 


Senator Grosart: Would you say it refers to the 
estimates? 


Senator Langlois: Yes. 


Senator Grosart: Then I would draw your attention to 
rule 67(1)(h) which reads as follows: 


The Senate Committee on National Finance... to 
which shall be referred on motion all bills, messages, 
petitions, inquiries, papers and other matters relating 
to federal estimates generally, including: 

(i) national accounts and the report of the Auditor 

General; 

(ii) government finance. 

So, honourable senators, our rules say that any bill 
referring in any way to government finance or federal 
estimates “shall be referred”. 


@ (1450) 


Senator Langlois: The honourable senator may be right 
in some way, but this is not an appropriation bill per se. 


Senator Grosart: I didn’t say it was. 


Senator Langlois: There is a fundamental difference in 
the stand we are taking here. I hope I may be permitted to 
explain my position. 

I am trying to ascertain which is the appropriate com- 
mittee. I have some doubt about whether this bill should go 
to the National Finance Committee. Although this is relat- 
ed to the financing of expenditures, it is not an expendi- 
ture per se that we are voting in this bill. If honourable 
senators are satisfied with the limitations which may arise 
during the debate in committee, I am prepared to move 
that the bill be referred to the Standing Senate Committee 
on National Finance. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): May I ask a question of the 
deputy leader with respect to the capital markets which he 
mentioned? Was he referring to those in this country or in 
other countries? 


Senator Langlois: In this country, and in other countries 
if financing is sought in foreign markets. It is not restrict- 
ed to the domestic market. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): I am well aware of that, 
and I thank the Deputy Leader of the Government for his 
reply. 

Does the government expect to be able to raise the 
money in Canada, or will it have to go to United States 
markets? 


Senator Langlois: I am not aware of the expectations 
and hopes in that direction, not being in that department. 
If the domestic market is not sufficient to supply the 
financing needed, we will no doubt seek financing outside 
Canada. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Exactly. I take it that the 
deputy leader’s answer is that it is highly probable that 
resort will be made to capital markets in the United States 
for the borrowing of some of this money? 


{Senator Grosart.]} 


Senator Langlois: It might be so. 
Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


REFERRED TO COMMITTEE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Langlois moved that the bill be referred to the 
Standing Senate Committee on National Finance. 


Motion agreed to. 


COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENTARY 
ASSOCIATION 


TWENTY-FIRST GENERAL CONFERENCE AT NEW DELHI, 
INDIA—DEBATE CONCLUDED 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, December 3, the 
debate on the inquiry of Senator Bonnell calling the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the Twenty-first General Conference 
of the Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, held at 
New Delhi, India, 26th October to 10th November, 1975, and 
in particular to the discussions and proceedings of the 
Conference and the participation therein of the delegation 
from Canada. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, I am speak- 
ing now to the inquiry calling the attention of the Senate 
to the Twenty-first General Conference of the Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Association which was held recently 
in New Delhi. 


Senator Bonnell—I am sorry he is not here—gave an 
excellent explanation of what went on at the conference, 
and made some very searching comments of his own on the 
proceedings. I want to compliment him on that. If he were 
here I would tell him that I had a message from New Delhi 
only today saying that they regarded his report to the 
Senate to be of such excellence that they want to publish 
te 

Senator Bonnell made an outstanding contribution. I 
believe this was his first attendance at a CPA general 
conference. He was active in the plenary sessions, the 
committees and the seminars, and I might add, because his 
wife was with him in New Delhi, that he was also very 
active in the shopping bazaars. He was the only senator 
who was a member of the Canadian delegation; I attended 
in another capacity. 


I should perhaps say on this occasion that the Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Association is unique among the 
many interparliamentary associations. First it is the only 
association which includes delegates from all the provinces 
and states comprising the four federal countries which are 
members of the CPA—that is to say, India, Australia, 
Malaysia and Canada. It is also the only association which 
holds regular conferences, meetings and seminars in 


Canada, to which there are delegates from all the 
provinces. 


At the present time it is the only interparliamentary 
association which has as chairman of its executive commit- 
tee a distinguished provincial premier, the Honourable 
Gerald Regan of Nova Scotia. It has some 95 branches, and 
Senator Bonnell referred to the 35 countries represented. 
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The CPA differs from other such associations in that it 
has delegates from all the legislatures in those countries, 
and in our case this includes representatives of 14 legisla- 
tures. It is not always remembered that we have 14 legisla- 
tures in Canada—the two legislatures in the Parliament of 
Canada, the 10 provinces, and the councils of the North- 
west Territories and the Yukon Territory, which are now 
officially regarded as legislatures because their members 
are elected. 


This conference was held in India at a very unusual time 
in the history of that country. It took place during what is 
called there “The Emergency.” Honourable senators are 
aware of the situation that has arisen, and of the criticism 
around the world of the steps which have been taken by 
the Indian government to meet that emergency. 


very high level member of the Government of India was, 
“Is what we have done very different from what you did in 
Canada to meet the FLQ crisis?” I said I thought it was. I 
said that we had perhaps taken almost the same powers, 
but had not used them all. Certainly there were some that 
we would not have used unless— 


Senator Langlois: Short of jailing the Opposition. 


Senator Grosart: I was not going to go into that in 
‘detail. As an Opposition senator, I had no fear of going to 
jail, but that certainly was one of the differences, and 
there were others. 


Senator Langlois: A big one, too. 


Senator Grosart: Yes. Unquestionably there were some 
big differences. However, the fact remains that the 
Canadian Government did take very sweeping and 
undemocratic powers on that occasion. 


@ (1500) 


I think all of us came away with at least the reaction 
that when in India the situation looked very different from 
the way it looked when outside India. I will say no more 
about that, except to add that the Indian Government 
makes what appears on the surface to be a good case, 
namely, that India was faced with anarchy. Whether that 
was a fair assessment, or whether the reaction was too 
great, I will not discuss at this time. I will merely say that, 
in my view, we should all be extremely careful in applying 
the standards of democracy as we see them in our country 
to emerging countries. 

I, for one, have had a good deal to do with looking at the 
one-party systems in certain African countries and in one 
other, and I must say that.in some respects the one-party 
state is not very much less democratic than our own. In 
one state, of which I know, five cabinet ministers were 
defeated in an election recently, which indicates some 
degree of democracy still existing even in a one-party 
state. Much the same applies to India. Their problems are 
unbelievable. For example, with respect to communica- 
tions, I was told that one of their indicators of social 
progress is the fact that now one in five villages has a 
communal radio receiver. One can understand the prob- 
lems there are of communicating with a population of 
almost 600 million people, the vast majority of whom are in 
those villages. 


Senator Langlois: What about the use of dialects? 


Senator Grosart: I think there are 15 officially recog- 
nized languages. And we think we have a problem in 
Canada! 


Senator Langlois: And one radio receiver— 


Senator Grosart: And one radio receiver in every fifth 
village. That is the situation. 


Senator Denis: We are fighting hard to get only two 
languages in Canada. 


Senator Grosart: When Senator Denis says we are fight- 
ing hard to keep down to two official languages, he may be 
right. 


Senator Denis: We have three languages—English, 
French and my own. 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): Who cares about 
your own? 


Senator Grosart: We all care very much, because we 
always like to understand what Senator Denis is saying, 
since his remarks are always pertinent, short and very 
much to the point. 


There was some discussion, not in the regular sessions 
but in private conversations, particularly my own, about 
the nuclear explosion in Rajasthan, which took place on 
May 18, 1974. The effect of this was, of course, to add India 
to the five other countries of the world that have set off 
underground or overground nuclear explosions, the other 
countries being the United States, the USSR, the United 
Kingdom, France and China. That in the last named coun- 
try may have had something to do with India’s decision to 
move along the nuclear explosion path as far as it has. The 
Indians make a very strong claim, indeed insist, that they 
have exploded the atom for purely civilian purposes. 


The matter has become of interest in Canada because the 
plutonium used to bring about that atomic explosion came 
from a reactor supplied by Canada—not the Rajasthan 
reactor but a smaller, experimental reactor that we pro- 
vided to India at the time of the Colombo Plan in about 
1957. It is the CIRUS NRX reactor. This produced the 
plutonium used in the nuclear explosion in Rajasthan. Asa 
result, the Canadian Government has notified India that 
we are delaying, perhaps withdrawing, all support for their 
nuclear program. 


This is a matter of great concern to the Indian Govern- 
ment and to the Indian people, because their most success- 
ful reactor was provided by Canada, and we did enter into 
a contract with them to provide a second identical 220- 
megawatt reactor. This particular reciprocal exchange be- 
tween Canada and India is now temporarily at an end. I 
can say that the Indian Government is very much con- 
cerned, and when asked about it my only comment was 
that I had no doubt the officials and statesmen on both 
sides would find a way to resolve this problem. 

Canadian aid to India is by far our greatest single contri- 
bution to developing countries. Our aid to India is fifth 
amongst that of all the nations of the world, and India is 
most anxious to continue their reciprocal, and previously 
excellent, relations with Canada. 

There was also an interesting reference to the fact that 
an Indian city is “twinned” with Calgary, namely the City 
of Jaipur, one of the ancient, historic cities of India. Some 
of us were there one evening when there was a celebration 
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of that fact, and there was more than one suggestion that 
Indians would welcome similar “twinning” with Canadian 
cities. 

One of the results of the General Council meeting was 
the election of the Speaker of the House of Commons, the 
Honourable James Jerome, as Vice-President of the Asso- 
ciation, looking forward to 1977, when Mr. Speaker Jerome 
will be the President at the conference in Canada. 

At this time I have no further comment to make on the 
situation, except to say that if any honourable senator is 
particularly interested in examining the facts upon which 
the very drastic and Draconian decisions of the Indian 
Government were taken, there is information available, 
and it will almost certainly change the viewpoint of any- 
body who has tended to condemn out of hand the steps the 
Indian Government has taken. 


The Hon. the Speaker: As no other honourable senator 
wishes to participate in this debate, this inquiry is con- 
sidered as having been debated. 


CRIME AND VIOLENCE 


MOTION TO ESTABLISH SPECIAL SENATE COMMITTEE— 
MOTION IN AMENDMENT—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


The Senate resumed from Tuesday, October 21, the 
debate on the motion of Senator McGrand that the Senate 
considers it desirable that a special committee of the 
Senate be established at an early date to inquire into and 
report upon crime and violence in contemporary Canadian 
society. 


Hon. Charles McElman: Honourable senators, I will 
detain you but briefly. However, I do wish to join other 
senators who have spoken in this debate in commending 
Senator McGrand for bringing this most important subject 
to the attention of the Senate. I also congratulate him on 
the clarity and quality of his remarks on that occasion. 


Unfortunately, a considerable period of time has elapsed 
since Senator McGrand introduced this motion, and hon- 
ourable senators are faced only with the very broad ter- 
minology of the motion itself rather than its real purpose, 
which was so well expressed by Senator McGrand. 

@ (1510) 


It is readily understandable that concerns have arisen, 
such as those expressed recently by the Honourable Sena- 
tor Choquette, that a study launched under such broad and 
imprecise terms could range in many directions, be very 
costly and take two or three years to complete. So we 
really have to return to the terminology used by Senator 
McGrand in his speech to determine his intent rather than 
look for it in the motion itself. Did Senator McGrand wish 
to have the Senate undertake a study of organized crime, 
the Mafia, in Canada? His remarks, of course, make it clear 
that he did not. A public study of organized crime is 
currently under way in the province of Quebec, and con- 
tinuing studies of such matters are carried out by the 
provincial attorneys general and the solicitors general and 
the enforcement agencies which are answerable and 
responsible to them. 


Did Senator McGrand wish the Senate to inquire into 
the drug culture, prostitution, rape and the variety of 
related criminal areas, as one speaker in this debate 

(Senator Grosart.]} 


appeared to suggest? He did not, of course. Such a study 
might prove titillating to some and cause the media to give 
coverage to the Senate—a type of coverage we do not seek 
but which they might give us if there was sufficient sensa- 
tionalism associated with it. But again these are matters 
under continuing study by the authorities mentioned a 
moment ago, as are penology, rehabilitation and many 
other programs which follow after the fact of crime and 
violence. 

Again Senator McGrand made it quite clear that it was 
not his purpose to delve into such matters in the study he 
proposed. He knows, as the Senate must know, that an 
inquiry of the whole broad spectrum of crime and violence 
as it now exists in contemporary Canada would be repeti- 
tive of past, current and continuing studies, would be 
wastefully expensive and would probably be more produc- 
tive of media headlines than of concrete or useful results 
for Canada or Canadians. 


Canada and many other nations spend substantial por- 
tions of their wealth and utilize much of their human 
resources in reaction to crime and violence. Canada and 
those same other nations spend relatively little of their 
wealth and utilize precious few of their human resources 
in determining basic and principal causes in the making of 
a child, a young man or young woman into a criminal or a 
violent member of society. They also spend little in deter- 
mining policies and programs which would help in reduc- 
ing, changing or eliminating those causes. 


I do suggest it is time Canada devoted more of its 
resources in that direction. Resources committed to such a 
purpose would be returned manifold: first, in beginning to 
hold the line against the rapidly escalating costs of crime 
and violence to our society; second, in the longer term, by 
bringing about a reduction in the level of crime and vio- 
lence and their costs. 


Some people may believe that this is nothing but an 
academic exercise or a hopeless task to undertake, but, as 
Senator McGrand has so properly stated, we must start 
somewhere. An attitude of defeatism in the face of rising 
crime and violence and their dreadful costs, both in human 
lives and financially, will eventually turn the metropolitan 
areas of Canada into inhumane, armed camps similar to 
ane which have evolved in the major cities of the United 

tates. 


It is readily understandable why Senator McGrand 
would wish the Senate to undertake a study of the causes 
of crime and violence and to determine measures that 
would prevent their continuance. For several decades the 
good senator was a respected general practitioner of medi- 
cine in rural New Brunswick. He was also Minister of 
Health in that province. In that capacity he learned well 
the respective and relative values of curative medicine and 
preventive medicine. Both are essential to human well- 
being. For example, the amount of money required to cure 
and correct the crippling effects of infantile paralysis on 
one child will pay for the immunization of literally thou- 
sands of children today. But such an equation could be 
made only after the cause of that crippling disease was 
found and the preventive measures discovered or 
developed. 

_ Similar equations can be related to the once dreaded 
diseases of tuberculosis, smallpox, diphtheria, cholera and a 
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host of others that formerly claimed untold thousands of 
lives. 


The finding of the causes of those diseases and the 
medical and scientific knowledge which was developed to 
prevent them did not happen overnight either. They devel- 
oped over the many decades. But a start, as Senator 
McGrand has said, had to be made somewhere by someone 
to bring about such immense savings in human lives and 
indeed in financial resources. 


Honourable senators, it is in the spirit of that same 
philosophy of study and discovery that Senator McGrand 
proposes that the Senate should focus upon the causes and 
prevention of crime and violence in contemporary Canadi- 
an society. He proposes that Canada begin to learn and 
practise preventive criminology, to assist in holding the 
line against, and indeed reducing, those dreadful costs, and 
to apply preventive criminology rather than continue to 
apply only curative or reactionary criminology. I support 
him enthusiastically in that proposal. However, and with 
great respect for Senator McGrand, I do suggest that it 
would be premature at this time to establish a special 
committee of the Senate to pursue this inquiry without 
more precise terms of reference first being established. 


Many of our standing committees are operating at a high 
level of activity at this time and there is no relief in sight 
either for the current session or the session we will be 
undertaking in the new year. Our support staff is heavily 
taxed to keep abreast of the current workload, and we are 
presently in the midst of a national program of restraint. 
However, this need not prevent the necessary work which 
must be undertaken before really meaningful studies can 
begin. Useful information is certainly available. Many 
reports of studies completed in North America and Europe 
within this whole broad field are available and should be 
assembled for study of their findings and conclusions in 
order to avoid covering the same ground again. 


Senator McGrand has referred briefly to the work, for 
instance, of Dr. Anthony Storr, Dr. Nathan Blackman and 
Dr. Edward Lenoski, Eric Fromm and others, and to the 
recent findings of the National Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Chiidren in England. All of these are rele- 
vant studies. The Ontario Human Rights Commission has 
only recently released the results of a study on discrimina- 
tion against black people, which could also provide some 
insight into the causes of reactive aggression in children 
and young adults. 


A royal commission in Ontario is currently studying, and 
holding public hearings on, violence depicted by the com- 
munications industry—the media. Testimony taken by the 
commission concerning the effect upon children and young 
adults should be most helpful within the overall scope of 
the study proposed by Senator McGrand. 


Studies conducted into some aspects of this total prob- 
lem have recently been undertaken by the United States 
Government and the reports of those studies are now 
available. All such available information should be assem- 
bled, and all proven or useful conclusions should be sum- 
marized. Only then, in my view, will it be possible to 
determine the extent to which further studies and in- 
quiries should be undertaken by the Senate into the whole 
great problem area that is suggested. 


@® (1520) 


Such preliminary work need not be undertaken by a 
special committee of the Senate. I would therefore respect- 
fully suggest to Senator McGrand and the Senate that this 
motion not be proceeded with at this time but that the 
subject matter of the motion be referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and Science. I would 
further suggest that that committee might consider strik- 
ing a subcommittee to undertake the assembling of the 
relative learned reports, findings and conclusions in this 
problem area. Such a small subcommittee, with the able 
assistance of our parliamentary library staff, could under- 
take this task effectively and without any further delay. 
The high cost of hiring special staff and the printing of 
verbatim committee reports would also be avoided through 
the adoption of such a procedure during the necessary 
preliminary work schedule leading up to the more formal 
studies by the full committee, if that were considered 
desirable. I would hope that these suggestions, which are 
meant only in a constructive vein, will commend them- 
selves to Senator McGrand and to the Senate. 


I would conclude by again commending Senator 
McGrand for his initiative in bringing this vitally impor- 
tant subject to the attention of the Senate, and by again 
expressing my support for the purpose he wishes to 
achieve. 

Honourable senators, in order to bring these suggestions 
formally before the Senate, I now move, seconded by Sena- 
tor Carter, in amendment: 


That the motion be not now adopted but that the 
subject matter thereof be referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and Science. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator McGrand, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Eudes: 


That the Senate considers it desirable that a special 
committee of the Senate be established at an early date 
to inquire into and report upon crime and violence in 
contemporary Canadian society. 

In amendment, it is moved by the Honourable Senator 
McElman, seconded by the Honourable Senator Carter: 

That the motion be not now adopted but that the 
subject matter thereof be referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and Science. 

Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion in amendment? 


Senator Asselin: I wish to adjourn the debate on the 
motion in amendment until tomorrow. 


On motion of Senator Asselin debate adjourned. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, before moving 
the adjournment of the house I should like to make two 
announcements. The Standing Senate Committee on 
Health, Welfare and Science will meet tomorrow at 11 a.m. 
in room 260-N. I have also asked that arrangements be 
made for the Standing Senate Committee on National 
Finance to meet tomorrow at 10 a.m., and that the Minister 
of Finance or the President of the Treasury Board, together 
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with officials of the Department of Justice, be invited to 
attend. 


Senator Flynn: Why the Department of Justice? Why 
not the Department of Finance? 


Senator Langlois: I said that I had asked the Minister of 
Finance or the President of the Treasury Board and offi- 
cials from the Department of Justice to be present. In this 
way members of the committee will not be limited in the 
questions they may wish to ask. 


Senator Flynn: I was just wondering why officials from 
the Department of Justice should be invited. 


Senator Langlois: In case there should be a question as 
to the wording. I am trying to do my best to cover the 
situation thoroughly. 


Senator Flynn: There is no disagreement on that. 


Senator Langlois: Any senator in attendance tomorrow 
will be able to ask any questions he wishes, and even for 
the attendance of any additional officials. I hope that the 
notices will be issued in time this evening so that honour- 


able senators will be able to arrange to attend the meetings 
tomorrow morning. 


Senator Flynn: I simply wanted to ask the Deputy 
Leader of the Government, since it seems to be the objec- 
tive that Parliament recess not later than Friday of this 
week, what bills are expected to come to us from the other 
place between now and then, and what bills does the 
government want the Senate to pass before we adjourn for 
the Christmas recess? 


An Hon. Senator: And when we come back? 


Senator Flynn: That probably depends on the answer I 
get. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, we expect to be 
in a better position tomorrow to provide the information 
which honourable senators seek and to which they are 
entitled. It depends to a great extent on the activities in 
the other place this afternoon. I shall undertake both 
personally, and later in the chamber, to make that informa- 
tion available as soon as possible to the Leader of the 
Opposition. 

The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 2 p.m. 
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The Senate met at 2 p.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES IMPROVEMENT BILL 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Carter, Chairman of the Senate Standing Com- 
mittee on Health, Welfare and Science, reported that the 
committee had considered Bill C-75, to increase the rate of 
return on Government Annuity contracts, to increase their 
flexibility and to discontinue future sales thereof, and had 
directed that the bill be reported without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Barrow moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


SUPPLEMENTARY BORROWING AUTHORITY BILL, 
1975 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE 


Senator Everett, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on National Finance, reported that the committee 
had considered Bill C-80, to provide supplementary bor- 
rowing authority for public works and general purposes, 
and had directed that the bill be reported without 
amendment. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Langlois: With leave of the Senate, I move, 
seconded by Senator Perrault, that the bill be read the 
third time now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 

The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by Senator Langlois, 
seconded by Senator Perrault, that the bill be now read the 
third time. Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to 
adopt the motion? 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, the committee met 
this morning. I think it proved that it is very useful, 
generally speaking, to refer to committee an appropriation 
bill containing borrowing authority, or a separate bill such 
as this one providing specifically for borrowing authority 
for the government. 

We had a very profitable meeting. Many pertinent ques- 
tions were put and useful answers given. I suggest that in 
future this practice should be continued. 


My second point is that the committee found that all 
such bills, whether they are supply bills containing bor- 
rowing authority or special bills such as this one providing 
distinctly for borrowing authority, could be improved were 
they to make more precise the authority which they seek. 


My third point is that the wording of the present bill is 
ambiguous in certain areas. For instance, what is the 
period during which the borrowing authority could be 
used—that is the main thing—and could this borrowing 
authority be used after the fiscal year? There is no refer- 
ence in the bill to the period covered by the borrowing 
authority which is sought for the government. Clearly, 
improvements must be made in the future if the present 
practice of presenting a separate bill providing borrowing 
authority for the government is to be continued. Such bill 
must be drafted in another way because this one, as pre- 
sented, is lamentably imprecise. 


The committee provided the Department of Justice and 
the Department of Finance with some ideas on the sort of 
improvements which should be made to this kind of bill, 
and we may yet provide others. On the whole, I do not 
think it is necessary at this time to make any amendments 
to the bill. However, it is my hope that in future there will 
be no doubt left in the mind of the Senate or of Parliament 
as to the exact purport or meaning of a bill such as this. 


@ (1410) 


Senator Everett: Honourable senators, in reply I should 
like first of all to congratulate the Leader of the Govern- 
ment and his deputy on raising an issue the last time we 
considered estimates, which was to the effect that the 
borrowing authority, which was then $4 billion, was asked 
for in the supply bill. 


The Senate considers supply bills in the form of the 
estimates, which are referred to the National Finance 
Committee. When it passes the estimates, it does so before 
the supply bill comes down from the other place. Immedi- 
ately following that, it passes the supply bill without 
further reference because it has indeed examined all the 
items that are in the supply bill in the form of the 
estimates. 


However, there was one item—and this was the point 
raised by the Leader of the Opposition and his deputy on 
the last occasion—where the borrowing authority which 
was included in the supply bill was not included in the 
estimates and, therefore, was not examined by the commit- 
tee. As I said, the last borrowing authority that was grant- 
ed was $4 billion, and the Leader of the Opposition and his 
deputy, quite rightly, raised the point that $4 billion in 
borrowing authority was being authorized without ade- 
quate examination by the committee. As a result, the gov- 
ernment has separated the borrowing authority from the 
supply bill, so that now we have Bill C-79, which is a 
supply bill, and Bill C-80, which is a borrowing authority 
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bill. This bill asks for $2 billion in additional borrowing 
authority for 1975. 


The Leader of the Opposition raised a problem in con- 
nection with this bill yesterday. The bill itself was obvi- 
ously drafted in a hurry and may have been subject to 
some rather bad draftsmanship. It suffers from one obvi- 
ous defect in that it asks for $2 billion in supplementary 
borrowing authority retroactive to April 1, 1975. The 
reason for that is that the government as at this point has 
exceeded its borrowing authorities by $270 million as a 
result of the great success of the Canada Savings Bonds 
drive. 


In addition, the draftsmanship does make it possible that 
this authority could run out at the end of the current 
calendar year, December 31, 1975, whereas it is the govern- 
ment’s intention that the authority should run to the end 
of the fiscal year, which is March 31, 1976. However, the 
witnesses from the Department of Finance assured the 
committee that they are not concerned about that. They 
feel it does give them legal authority. 


I do accept the suggestion by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion that the committee should examine this type of legis- 
lation and ensure that the drafting of it more particularly 
meets the requirements of the government. I do thank him 
for raising these issues and for causing a situation in 
which borrowing authority now forms a separate piece of 
legislation that can be examined by the appropriate com- 
mittee in the proper manner. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, there are a few 
comments I wish to make on this bill. First of all, I join 
with Senator Everett in expressing appreciation to the 
Leader of the Opposition and his deputy for having 
brought the wording of Bill C-80 to the attention of the 
Senate. This morning in committee important points were 
raised by the Leader of the Opposition having to do, in 
particular, with the duration of this borrowing authority. I 
realize that the wording of the bill leaves something to be 
desired in that respect. In particular, although the long 
title of the bill is: “An Act to provide supplementary 
borrowing authority for public works and general pur- 
poses”, the short title reads: “This Act may be cited as the 
Supplementary Borrowing Authority Act, 1975”. This 
would tend to indicate that this authority is limited to the 
present calendar year. 


In order to get the real meaning of this bill one has also 
to read clause 2(2): 


Subsection (1) shall be deemed to have come into force 
on the first day of April, 1975. 


Thus, the starting date mentioned in the bill is the starting 
date not of the calendar year but of the fiscal year. I think 
that is the only comfort we can find in the wording of this 
bill as to the extent in time of this authority. 


I am sure that the discussion in committee this morning 
will go a long way towards convincing the draftsmen to be 
very careful in future to use exact language in wording 
such bills. On the other hand, I have no authority for 
considering that we are creating a precedent, but I have on 
two occasions in the past said that I would always welcome 
suggestions to refer the wording and procedural aspects of 
some bills to the Standing Senate Committee on National 

(Senator Everett. ] 


Finance, or any other appropriate committee, for review 
and clarification. 
Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


FEEDS ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—COMMONS AMENDMENT—REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE—DEBATE AJOURNED 


Senator Argue, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, to which were referred the amend- 
ments made by the House of Commons to Bill S-10, to 
amend the Feeds Act, presented the following report: 


Thursday, December 18, 1975. 


The Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture, to 
which were referred the amendments made by the House 
of Commons to Bill S-10, intituled: “An Act to amend the 
Feeds Act” has, in obedience to the order of reference of 
Tuesday, December 16, 1975, examined the said amend- 
ments and now reports as follows: 


Your committee recommends that the amendments be 
concurred in with the exception of the third amendment, 
which it proposes be amended as follows: 


Strike out the third amendment and_ substitute 
therefor: 


“3. Page 3, lines 7 to 30. Strike out lines 7 to 30 and 
substitute the following therefor: 


‘contravenes any provision of this Act or the regula- 
tions is guilty of an offence and, 


(a) if an individual, is liable 
(i) on summary conviction, to a fine not exceeding 


five hundred dollars or to imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding six months, or to both, or 


(ii) on conviction upon indictment, to a fine not 
exceeding two thousand dollars or to imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding one year, or to both; 
or 


(b) if a corporation, is liable 

(i) on summary conviction, to a fine not exceeding 

one thousand dollars, or 

(ii) on conviction upon indictment to a fine in the 

discretion of the court. 
(1.1) Where a corporation commits an offence under 
this Act or the regulations, any director or officer of 
the corporation who authorizes or acquiesces in the 
offence or fails to exercise due diligence to prevent its 
commission is guilty of an offence and liable to the 
punishment provided for in subsection (1).”” 
Respectfully submitted, 

Hazen Argue, 


Chairman. 
® (1420) 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this report be taken into consideration? 


Senator Argue: With leave of the Senate and notwith- 


standing rule 45(1)(f), I move that the report be adopted 
now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 
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Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, perhaps I should 
explain what our committee is recommending and some of 
the reasons for the recommendation. The Standing Senate 
Committee on Agriculture amended Bill S-10 as originally 
presented, and these amendments were approved by the 
Senate itself. 


The bill as amended would have made the chief execu- 
tive officer of a corporation convicted of an offence under 
the act personally responsible. It was argued that this was 
in contradiction of the Bill of Rights and was therefore 
unacceptable. 


It would appear that the Committee on Agriculture of 
the other place inadvertently removed an important part of 
the provision whereby a corporation, after being found 
guilty, would be liable to pay a fine at the discretion of the 
court. Our amendment read: 


(1.1) Every corporation that contravenes any provision 
of this Act or the Regulations is guilty of an indictable 
offence. 


The Committee on Agriculture of the other place also 
said that it was not necessary to make a distinction be- 
tween every natural person or every corporation. Our 
amendment read: 


10. (1) Every natural person who contrayenes any 
provision of this Act or the regulations is guilty of an 
offence and is liable 


(a) on summary conviction, to a fine not exceeding 
five hundred dollars or to imprisonment for a term 
not exceeding six months, or to both; or 


(b) on conviction upon indictment, to a fine not 
exceeding two thousand dollars or to imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding one year, or to both. 


(1.1) Every corporation that contravenes any provision 
of this Act or the Regulations is guilty of an indictable 
offence. 


It was said in the committee of the other place that this 
distinction did not have to be made, that “person” in the 
Interpretation Act meant a natural person and a corpora- 
tion. But by making that amendment, the House of Com- 
mons committee removed from the Senate bill the provi- 
sion that every corporation contravening any provision of 
the act or the regulations would be guilty of an indictable 
offence and could be fined, in the discretion of the court, 
and substituted a limit of $2,000 being placed on the fine 
that could be set. 


In committee yesterday the consensus was that there 
should be a higher penalty for a corporation. If a large 
corporation, such as Purina Foods, for example, were to be 
fined $2,000 for contravening this act, it would almost have 
the effect of constituting a licence for the corporation to 
continue its illegal practices. 


I am sure honourable senators wonder if it is common 
for other acts to draw distinctions between individuals and 
corporations with respect to offences and penalties. Well, 
there are several statutes in which the penalties imposed 
on the corporations are heavier than those imposed on 
individuals, including the Canada Grain Act, the Motor 
Vehicle Safety Act, the Inland Water Freight Rates Act, 
the Canadian and British Insurance Companies Act, the 


Foreign Insurance Companies Act, the Canada Labour 
Code and the National Trade Mark and True Labelling 
Act. Just from that list you can see that there is ample 
precedent for making a distinction between the types of 
penalties applicable to individuals and to corporations. 


After reading the record of the committee proceedings in 
the other place, I really cannot understand the course of 
action of the Commons. Let me illustrate what I mean by 
reference to the committee proceedings as reported in issue 
No. 63 of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of the 
Standing Committee on Agriculture in the House of Com- 
mons. You will see that the very questions we are raising 
today were being raised at that time. Mr. C. R. Phillips, the 
Director General of the Production and Marketing Branch 
of the Department of Agriculture, was responding to 
questions: 


Mk. PHILLIPs: It could well be what the member has 
said, and in terms of the corporation it could be high- 
er— 


That is, the fine could be higher. 


—I think we could look at other bills, and we would 
find that the levels of fines are higher for corporations. 


Mr. Rosinson: Why could you not insert a clause, 
something of this nature, in the case of individuals a 
fine not exceeding $2,000, in the case of a corporation a 
fine in greater amount as deemed necessary by the 
convicting judge? 

Mk. PHILLIPS: It is a possibility. 


I would suggest, therefore, that Mr. Phillips, the Director 
General of Production and Marketing Services, was in 
sympathy with adopting such a law. 


With respect to leaving to the discretion of the court the 
determination of the fine, I can say that in Bill C-73, which 
has already been passed, there is provision for a penalty on 
indictment in the discretion of the court. Moreover, in the 
Combines Investigation Act, section 38(4), the penalty 
section, reads as follows: 


Every person who violates subsection (2) or (3) is 
guilty of an indictable offence and is liable on convic- 
tion to a fine in the discretion of the court or to 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding two years or to 
both. 


@ (1430) 


That would, therefore, go even further than we are going 
in this bill, because this would say that any person found 
guilty of an indictable offence will have a fine set in the 
discretion of the court. Here we are narrowing it down to 
corporations found guilty of an indictable offence, and 
providing for a smaller penalty for a corporation found 
guilty on summary conviction. 


One of the worries of the members of the other place was 
that by providing for two types of fines, one for an 
individual and one for a corporation, a farmer who oper- 
ates a corporation, for example, that mixes feed in the 
name of himself and perhaps his family—in other words, a 
very small family corporation—might be caught twice: he 
might be found guilty as an individual, and then found 
guilty as a corporation, so that he might perhaps even be 
placed in bankruptcy. 
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I have been supplied with a report of a court case that 
dealt with this very situation in the Manitoba provincial 
court. The case is that of Regina vs. Gayle Air Limited and 
Belluz. Belluz was the owner of Gayle Air Limited, which 
was a small company. I believe the company owned one 
airplane that Belluz was using. The airplane crashed, and 
as a result Belluz was taken to court. 

In his judgment, the judge stated as follows: 

—in convicting both defendants, I feel that Gayle Air 
Limited and the accused, David George Bernard 
Belluz, are practically one and the same person, so that 
any penalty which I impose will be imposed as if it 
were against one accused, although it may be imposed 
against each on a proportionate basis. 

I think the legitimate concern of members of the other 

house that they should do nothing to make it more difficult 

for small corporations does not arise. 


Some here may say, “At this late date in the session we 
should not be confronting the House of Commons with an 
amendment.” Well, I think we should be doing our duty as 
we see it, even though by so doing we confront the House 
of Commons with an amendment. An amendment is not in 
any way a delaying procedure. If we pass an amendment to 
this bill in this chamber, as I understand it, a message will 
go immediately to the other place informing them of what 
we have done. The Speaker of the House of Commons, 
having received that message, though he will not interrupt 
a member of the House of Commons who has the floor, 
will, once that member has concluded his speech, inform 
the house of the message. The message will then be record- 
ed in the Votes and Proceedings of the House of Commons 
for today, and the item will appear on the list of govern- 
ment orders for tomorrow. If the government wanted to 
deal with this particular amendment very quickly, it could 
call that order within 24 hours of receiving the message. 


What is the batting average of Senate amendments in 
the other place? It is pretty high. On only very few occa- 
sions over the years has the House of Commons felt it 
should attempt to block, or refuse to accept, amendments 
that have been sent to it by the Senate. 


Senator Phillips: Is that the same argument you pre- 
sented last week on the amendment to the anti-inflation 
bill? 

Senator Argue: I do not think I presented any kind of 
different argument. 


Senator Flynn: You voted in a certain way, though. 


Senator Argue: Anyway, the history shows that discus- 
sion of a Senate amendment in the House of Commons is 
usually very brief, amounting to perhaps a page or two of 
Hansard. Stanley Knowles has complained that there are 
no real procedures in the House of Commons— 


Senator Asselin: He is your friend. 


Senator Argue: He has not been my friend for a longer 
time than you might think. 


In any case, Stanley Knowles has said, “When you get 
these Senate amendments there is really no procedure in 
the House of Commons whereby they can be discussed.” 
He went on, “But, you know, I do not think Senate amend- 
ments are worth fussing over, so I am going to let this one 
go through quickly.” 

(Senator Argue.] 


In the House of Commons, when they received Bill S-10 
as amended, which had in it a clause governing what 
happens when a large corporation is brought before a court 
and convicted of an indictable offence, and in terms of 
which we were prepared to have the fine left to the discre- 
tion of the judge, they said, “Oh no, we should place a 
ceiling on it of $2,000.” 


An Hon. Senator: Shame! 


Senator Argue: When the bill was being read the third 
time in the other house, Lorne Nystrom, the member for 
Yorkton, rose in his place and objected to a government 
bill being initiated in the Senate. He said, “You know, the 
senators are not elected; they are there just lobbying for 
the corporations.” Well, I would suggest that over in the 
other place—perhaps inadvertently, and perhaps because 
they did not know what they were doing, and that is the 
best interpretation I can put on it—they are the people 
who through this legislation are, in fact, aiding corpora- 
tions, and lobbying for corporations, by placing in the billa 
small restrictive penalty. 


Now, honourable senators, the senators who are accused 
of working for the corporations have before them an 
amendment, originating in the Senate Standing Committee 
on Agriculture, proposing that in this legislation we 
include the same kind of provision as is to be found in the 
Combines Investigation Act. That is to say, if, in fact, a 
corporation is found guilty of an indictable offence, then 
the penalty shall be in the discretion of the court. I suggest 
that that is the best answer we can make to those who are 
saying that we are lobbying for the corporations when we 
in this chamber take our duties responsibly, and when we 
come up with what we consider to be a responsible amend- 
ment, which I hope will receive the unanimous approval of 
this house and will then be sent to the other place. 


Perhaps I might be permitted to say for the record that I 
was extremely pleased that in the Agriculture Committee 
the report and the amendment now recommended was 
passed unanimously on a motion moved by Senator John 
M. Macdonald and seconded by Senator Paul Lafond. 


Honourable senators, I have great pleasure in moving the 
adoption of this report, and in recommending it to the 
Senate. I hope it will be passed unanimously, and I hope 
we hear the end of this tripe coming from the other place 
to the effect that senators are here to lobby for corpora- 
tions. We are here to see that justice is done, and I think 
that by proposing this amendment we are improving the 
process of justice in this country. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, if.no other sena- 
tor wishes to speak at this time I move that this debate be 
adjourned until later this day. 


Senator Flynn: If Senator Langlois would yield, I would 
like to add a few words. I would say to Senator Argue, first 
of all, that I am not as optimistic as he is that by this 
action we are destroying the prejudice that exists against 
the Senate, and which finds its expression in the charge 
that we are forever supporting corporations. Were this to 
be the result of this report and amendment then I should 
be only too happy, but I am not convinced that this is 
likely to transpire. You don’t upset prejudices that easily. 


The second point I should like to make is that this 
experience of amendments made in committee to bills as 
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originally drafted being themselves subsequently amended 
in the other place shows how difficult it is to word or to 
draft amendments. I think the first amendment made by 
the committee was not entirely satisfactory, and I am quite 
sure that the amendment made by the other place was not 
satisfactory either. I only hope the amendment as proposed 
by the committee has been looked into by legal counsel for 
the Senate and by the Department of Justice, because I am 
not in a position to say whether or not it is entirely 
satisfactory. I hope it is. 


The last point I want to make, honourable senators, is 
that we on this side of the house are most grateful to 
Senator Argue for having explained to the majority that it 
is not difficult to have the other place accept an amend- 
ment that could easily be made. With some understanding 
in the House of Commons we could move amendments— 
and probably could have moved one in connection with the 
anti-inflation bill—that would have been accepted. Of 
course, at that time Senator Argue did not see things in the 
same light as he does today, which we can understand. We 
are grateful for his contribution in this respect. 


@ (1440) 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators, as a point of infor- 
mation, I would like to say that our committee did have the 
benefit of the advice of Mr. Raymond du Plessis, the 
Acting Assistant Law Clerk and Parliamentary Counsel of 
the Senate. I know he gave a good deal of thought to this 
and was concerned about many facets of it. I might say 
that members of the committee were also grateful to have 
advice from Mr. Guy Faggiolo, one of the legal officers of 
the Research Branch of the Library of Parliament. In my 
opinion, both gentlemen were very helpful to the commit- 
tee. We feel that this is an excellent amendment, in both 
substance and language. 


On motion of Senator Langlois, debate adjourned until 
later this day. 


ANIMAL CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
Senator Argue, Chairman of the Standing Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, reported that the committee had 
considered Bill C-28, to amend the Animal Contagious 
Diseases Act, and had directed that the bill be reported 
without amendment. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Langlois moved that the bill be placed on the 
Orders of the Day for third reading at the next sitting. 


Motion agreed to. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


COMMITTEE AUTHORIZED TO PUBLISH AND DISTRIBUTE 
VOLUME I OF REPORT ON CANADIAN RELATIONS WITH THE 
UNITED STATES 


Senator van Roggen, Chairman of the Standing Senate 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, with leave of the Senate 
and notwithstanding rule 45(1) (i), moved: 


29555—53 


That the Standing Senate Committee on Foreign 
Affairs be authorized to publish and distribute Volume 
I of its Report on Canadian relations with the United 
States as soon as it becomes available, even though the 
Senate may not then be sitting. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator van Roggen: Honourable senators, I wonder if I 
could explain the reasons for my motion. 


Senator Flynn: Are you speaking before the motion has 
been adopted, or following its adoption? 


Senator van Roggen: The motion has been adopted. I 
may be out of order. 


Senator Flynn: No, but if it has been adopted you would 
not wish to compromise that. 


Senator van Roggen: I do not wish to do that, but in case 
honourable senators are wondering about the reason for 
this motion, I would say that it is our hope and intention to 
table this part of our report after the Senate reconvenes. 
However, there is to be a meeting of the Canada-United 
States Inter-Parliamentary Group on January 29, 1976 and, 
in the unlikely event that the Senate has not then recon- 
vened, this motion will enable us to publish our report in 
time for that meeting. 


Motion agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Flynn: I would ask the Leader of the Govern- 
ment if he has an answer to the question I put yesterday, 
in order to know what is expected of us before we adjourn 
for the Christmas recess? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I appreciate the 
opportunity to outline as accurately as possible at this 
juncture the work which appears to be before us prior to 
adjournment. I must say at the outset that there is no 
absolute assurance that it will be possible to adjourn this 
week. The course of the debate in the other place has been 
such that there has been an unforeseen prolongation of 
discussion on at least one measure there, and, of course, we 
must deal with it here as well before the adjournment. 


The bills to be passed by the Senate before adjournment, 
in addition to the bills already before the house, are: Bill 
C-52, the Statute Law (Superannuation) Amendment bill, 
1975; Bill C-69, to amend the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, 1971— there is a time limit involved in connection with 
Bill C-69, which makes it essential to have it passed before 
we adjourn—Bill C-77, to amend the National Housing Act 
and the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation Act— 
this is also a measure which involves a time factor—and 
Bill C-78, the Halifax Relief Commission Pension Con- 
tinuation bill. 

There may be one other measure to come before this 
chamber. That measure will not be Bill C-58 which, as 
honourable senators are aware, relates to the proposed 
abolition of certain tax deductions for advertising placed 
in foreign-owned publications as well as tax deductions for 
advertising placed on American television stations along 
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the Canadian border. Insofar as I am able to obtain infor- 
mation from the other place, this appears to be the 
schedule before us. I wish to say, and I believe it to be the 
feeling of honourable senators, that every effort will be 
made—involving, if necessary, extended hours—in order to 
make certain that all this proposed legislation is given the 
thoughtful and careful attention it merits. 


Senator Neiman: I wonder if I might ask the honourable 
leader a question. Is there any intention of referring some 
of these bills to committee in advance of their arrival, in 
order that we may consider them beforehand? 


Senator Perrault: No plans exist at the present time for 
that kind of referral with respect to the measures I have 
outlined. However, every avenue will be explored to make 
certain that they are considered as efficiently and expedi- 
tiously as possible. No arrangements have been made up to 
this time for a pre-referral to committee of these measures. 


Senator Flynn: The Leader of the Government may say 
that such a treatment will not be required in connection 
with Bill C-58, because it has already been referred to a 
joint committee of the House of Commons and the Senate. 
Therefore, as far as that bill is concerned, I do not believe 
that there will be need to refer it to committee. 


Senator Perrault: No. That is an accurate observation. I 
believe the honourable senator may have in mind the 
amendments to the Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Senator Flynn: Yes. 


CRIMINAL CODE 
THERAPEUTIC ABORTIONS—SUPPLEMENTARY ANSWER 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, may I take this 
opportunity to provide further clarification in connection 
with a question asked earlier? 


On previous occasions I made reference to the Commit- 
tee on the Operation of the Abortion Law and do not 
intend to make a long statement today. I provided the 
assurance yesterday that the abortion committee had not 
refused, and will not refuse, material or information pre- 
sented to it. At this time I would ask that the terms of 
reference of this committee be recorded in Hansard. This 
supplementary information may be of use and value to 
honourable senators, particularly Senator Sullivan who 
asked the original question on this subject. 

@ (1450) 


The Hon. The Speaker: Honourable senators, is it 
agreed? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


(The terms of reference of the Committee on the Operation 
of the Abortion Law follow:) 


1. The Committee on the Operation of the Abortion 
Law is to conduct a study to determine whether the 
procedure provided in the Criminal Code for obtaining 
therapeutic abortions is operating equitably across 
Canada. 

2. The Committee is asked to make findings on the 
operation of this law rather than recommendations on 
the underlying policy. It will examine the following 
matters, among others: 


{Senator Perrault.] 


a) the availability by location and type of institution 
of the procedure provided in the Criminal Code; 

b) the timeliness with which this procedure makes 
an abortion available in light of what is desirable for 
the safety of the applicant; 

c) the criteria being applied by therapeutic abortion 
committees. 

3. In particular the following questions are to be 


answered if possible: 


1) Is the procedure not available for any of the 
following reasons? 


a) there are not enough doctors in the area to form 
a committee; 


b) the views of doctors with respect to abortion do 
not permit them either to assist in an application 
to a therapeutic abortion committee or to sit on a 
committee; 


c) the views of hospital boards or administrators 
with respect to abortion dictate their refusal to 
permit the formation of a committee; 


d) hospitals cannot obtain accreditation by the 
Canadian Council on Hospital Accreditation or 
approval by the provincial minister of health 
owing to inadequate facilities. 


2) Are the applicants for abortion being discouraged 
from obtaining legal abortions in Canada because 
delays in obtaining medical examinations, decisions 
by therapeutic abortion committees, and termination 
of pregnancies where approval has been given, 
increase the risks to a point which applicants find 
unacceptable? 


3) Do therapeutic abortion committees require the 
consent of the father or, in the case of an unmarried 
minor, the consent of a parent? 


4) To what extent is the condition of danger to 
mental health being interpreted too liberally or in an 
overly-restrictive manner, and is the likelihood or 
certainty of defect in the foetus being accepted as 
sufficient indication for abortion? 


5) To what extent has permitting the pregnancy to 
continue affected the woman or her family in cases 
where the woman would have preferred an abortion 
but did not obtain one? 


6) What types of women are successful and what 
types not successful in obtaining legal abortions in 
Canada? 


7) Are hospital employees required to participate in 
therapeutic abortion procedures regardless of their 
views with respect to abortion? 


8) To what extent are abortions which are being 
performed in conformity with the present law seen 
to be the result of a failure of, or ignorance of, proper 
family planning? 

9) How many Canadians are seeking therapeutic 
abortions outside the country, and, if this can be 
determined, for what reasons? 


4. The Committee will. consult periodically with an 


interdepartmental committee consisting of representa- 
tives of the Department of Justice, the Department of 
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National Health and Welfare, the Treasury Board 
Secreatriat and Statistics Canada which are to provide 
the Committee members with all relevant information 
available within the government. 


5. The study is to be completed within six months 
from the time of establishment of the Committee. 


6. The results of the study will be made public and 
will be tabled in the House for debate. 


ANTI-INFLATION BOARD 


GOVERNMENT REJECTION OF BOARD’S OPINION ON 
CONTRACT SETTLEMENT WITH POSTAL WORKERS— 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, questions were 
presented by Senator Phillips and Senator Forsey regard- 
ing the Anti-Inflation Board decision on the postal con- 
tract. The question asked by Senator Forsey dealt with the 
experience of the Anti-Inflation Board members in collec- 
tive bargaining, and Senator Phillips asked for a copy of 
the reasons of the Governor in Council for ruling against 
acceptance of the opinion offered by the Anti-Inflation 
Board. 


First, to answer Senator Forsey, Mr. Harold Renouf is a 
chartered accountant, and during his practice was involved 
in negotiating collective agreements for a period of 10 to 15 
years. Mr. Claude Castonguay, as Minister of Social 
Affairs for the Province of Quebec, was responsible for 
numerous salary negotiations. Prior to his ministry he was 
involved in the medical insurance scheme in Quebec which 
involved collective bargaining. His experience totals 15 
years in this field. 


Senator Forsey was, of course, kind enough to outline 
the very extensive knowledge of Mr. W. Ladyman of Win- 
nipeg in an arena of collective bargaining. 


Also, as I informed honourable senators the other day, 
there is the intention to appoint further members of the 
board, and to designate additional members of the board, 
with collective bargaining experience. Those names may be 
available next week, but certainly just as soon as it is 
possible to have them named. 

I should like now to provide for Senator Phillips and 
other honourable senators the text of the Governor in 
Council’s statement on the occasion of the decision to let 
stand the settlement with the inside postal workers. It was 
made at the time the government announced its decision, 
and, with leave, because of the length of the text, I propose 
that it be printed in Hansard. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it agreed, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
(The statement follows:) 

The proposed collective agreement between Trea- 
sury Board and the Canadian Union of Postal Workers 
(CUPW) has been referred by the Anti-Inflation 
Board to the Governor-in-Council. This action has 
been taken by the Board under the Order-in-Council 
which created it as a Commission of Inquiry. While 
the Governor-in-Council must act in this case, once 
the Anti-Inflation Act has been proclaimed references 
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from the Board will proceed directly to the 
Administrator. 


The Board has stated that, in its view, the proposed 
settlement lies beyond “the amount that it could 
accept in light of its responsibility under the anti- 
inflation program”. The Board has noted that it recog- 
nizes a historical wage relationship between the 
CUPW and members of the Letter Carriers Union of 
Canada (LCUC), but that this historical relationship 
would only provide justification for a level of increase 
somewhat below that already agreed by the parties. 
The Board has taken the position, further, that this 
historical relationship, where it is relevant, does not 
necessarily justify immediate re-establishment of 
wage parity between groups. 


The Board notes that it has consulted with both 
parties in an attempt to modify the proposed agree- 
ment so as to bring it within the limits and spirit of 
the guidelines. It has concluded that such discussions 
were unlikely to lead to changes in the proposed 
settlement. 


The Governor-in-Council does not dispute that the 
Board’s findings are consistent with the exercise of its 
mandate under the anti-inflation program. The Gover- 
nor-in-Council must be mindful, however, that the 
present case presents certain unique aspects and bears 
heavily upon the national interest. 


The government, in reaching the proposed agree- 
ment, acted on the basis of the Report of the Concilia- 
tion Board (the Moisan Report) and, following its 
recommendations, made what it was convinced was a 
fair offer to the CUPW. The government was mindful 
then, and is mindful now, of the following facts: 


1. that the CUPW had signed its last contract well 
prior to January 1, 1974; 


2. that the Union had been without a contract for 
almost a year; 


3. that an obvious historical relationship existed 
between the CUPW and the LCUC in that they had, 
until February 1975, a single bargaining agent; and 


4, that, over and above this historical relationship, 
there were important differences in the form of shift 
and weekend work demanded of the postal workers 
which are not demanded of the letter carriers. 


In the White Paper which introduced the govern- 
ment’s anti-inflation program, it was recognized that 
the transitional period from our recent inflationary 
experience to greater stability in prices and more 
reasonable rates of wage increase would be an 
extremely difficult one. Extenuating circumstances 
such as the recognition of historical relationships and 
the special treatment promised for those who last 
signed a contract prior to January 1, 1974, both cited in 
the White Paper, are two instances of the recognition 
that the application of the compensation guidelines 
must not be inflexible. 


For all of these reasons, the Governor-in-Council 
believes the proposed agreement should stand and that 
further attempts at negotiation to modify its terms 
would not serve the national interest. 
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PARTIAL ABOLITION OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT—EXPIRATION 
OF TRIAL PERIOD—QUESTION 


Senator Greene: Would the Leader of the Government 
permit a question with respect to the parliamentary time- 
table he has outlined? 


In view of the fact that the two-year extension to the 
original five-year trial period for partial abolition of capi- 
tal punishment will expire on December 31, as I under- 
stand it, so that on January 1 we will have, in fact, the 
reinstitution of capital punishment as it was prior to the 
trial period, has the government leader considered whether 
the Senate should proceed with Bill S-23 at this time, 
because that would resolve that dilemma? 


Senator Perrault: The honourable senator has raised an 
interesting point. No policy decision has yet been 
announced, but it may be of some use to attempt to have a 
clarification of the situation. I will undertake to obtain 
that information when it is possible to do so. 


Senator Flynn: I have a supplementary question. 
Assuming that the information given by Senator Greene is 
correct, would the Leader of the Government tell us also 
what difference it would make if we were to return to the 
former status? 


Senator Asselin: No. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I do not know 
whether that question constitutes an earnest search for 
information, or whether there are other motives. 


Senator Asselin: Touché. 


Senator Neiman: Is it not so that the present legislation 
continues to December 31, 1976? We have one more year to 
go. 

Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, as I have said, I 
will attempt to obtain clarification to provide the reassur- 
ances which the honourable senator seeks. 


THE SENATE 
AUTHORITY TO AMEND MONEY BILLS—QUESTION 


Senator Godfrey: Honourable senators, I have a question 
for the Leader of the Government with respect to the 
matter of amendments. I was surprised yesterday when the 
Deputy Leader of the Government—I am reading from 
Hansard at page 1643—said: 

—the Senate has no power whatever to amend money 

bills. 
I think he repeated that three times. In the well-known 
dispute between the Conservative government of 1961 and 
the Senate, I recall that Senator Roebuck referred to this 
archaic issue which had been discussed many times since 
Confederation. At that time the Senate insisted upon its 
right to amend money bills, as it had done many times 
before. 


In his highly regarded book on the Senate, Robert A. 
MacKay goes into the subject rather intensively, and his 
last sentence is worth reading: 


Yet it is abundantly clear that whatever the rules of 
the Commons, the Senate has made good its claim to 


have legal authority to amend money bills, and, of 
course, to reject them. 


My question for the Leader of the Government is: Does 
he agree with the deputy leader that we do not have that 
power? 


Senator Perrault: One of the encouraging facts about 
those honourable senators invested with the responsibility 
of attempting to guide government affairs in this chamber 
is the great unanimity of opinion, understanding and 
amity which exist between the Leader of the Government 
in the Senate and the distinguished Deputy Leader of the 
Government in the Senate. 


Senator Flynn: Is that the answer? 


Senator Perrault: That, however, does not constitute my 
total reply. 


Senator Phillips: Why don’t you quit while you are 
ahead? 


Senator Perrault: May I say that what we have here is 
perhaps a misunderstanding in the area of terminology. 


Senator Grosart: No doubt. 


Senator Perrault: We have here an instance where fur- 
ther clarification may be of real use to all members of the 
chamber. 


Senator Flynn: Indeed. 


Senator Perrault: I shall not attempt a long explanation 
of the position I hold on this matter, but I have before mea 
copy of the British North America Act, section 53 of which 
states: 


Bills for appropriating any Part of the Public Reve- 
nue, or for imposing any Tax or Impost, shall originate 
in the House of Commons. 

That is the only reference to the matter. 


However, when we turn to the Ross report of May 1918, 
which has been referred to with such eloquence in the 
chamber by various senators, we note the following sum- 
ming up regarding the question of the rights of the Senate 
in matters of financial legislation, and whether under the 
provisions of the British North America Act 1867 it is 
permissible—and to what extent—or forbidden for the 
Senate to amend a bill embodying financial clause—a 
money bill. 


Section 1—and I know this is known to many honourable 
senators—says: 


The Senate of Canada has, and always has had since it 
was created, the power to amend bills originating in 
the Commons appropriating any part of the revenue or 
imposing a tax by reducing the amounts therein, but 


has not the right to increase the same without consent 
of the Crown. 


That is the position which I happily hold, together with the 
Deputy Leader of the Government in this chamber. It may 
be that on this occasion the deputy leader may wish to 
clarify and further explain some of the terminology 


employed by him yesterday, but that is his own 
prerogative. 


Senator Flynn: He does not need to. He just has to 
concur. 
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Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I rise on a ques- 
tion of privilege, following the question just asked of the 
Leader of the Government by Senator Godfrey in connec- 
tion with the remarks I made in the house yesterday, in 
order to place them in their proper perspective and 
context. 


My remarks were made, as honourable senators will 
recall, in the course of rapid and numerous exchanges 
between Senator Flynn, Senator Grosart and myself fol- 
lowing my introduction of Bill C-80, in the course of which 
I voiced my personal view to the effect that the Senate 
would take a wrong stand if it chose to amend an appro- 
priation or supply bill. 


@ (1500) 


I was then speaking off the top of my head, and inadver- 
tently used—rather loosely, I confess—the expressions 
“money bills,” “supply bills” and “appropriation acts,” 
although those expressions have often been used to refer to 
any expenditure of public funds, and even to tax bills. 
Needless to say, circumstances yesterday hardly permitted 
me to present an elaborate and comprehensive thesis on 
the very important and somewhat complicated subject of 
the legislative powers of the Senate and the House of 
Commons. 

To put my remarks in their proper context I should like 
to read from page 1643 of Debates of the Senate of yester- 
day, at which point I said, commenting on an observation 
made by Senator Grosart: 


Well, that is your own opinion, but I am of the 
contrary view. If the Senate took the attitude that it 
could amend any money bill or any appropriation bill, 
or whatever you call it, I think the Senate would be 
taking a very wrong stand. On the other hand—and 
this is the point I have in mind just now—I am ready 
to have any such bill referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee on a question of wording or a question of 
procedure. 


The suggestion contained in the remarks I have just 
quoted makes it clear, to my mind, that in accepting the 
referral of a supply bill to a Senate committee, as I did 
yesterday, I was accepting, at the same time, the proposi- 
tion that such bills were susceptible to amendment by the 
Senate, at least as to wording and procedural aspects. 


This view—and again I wish to emphasize that it is my 
personal view—is, to some extent, supported by the follow- 
ing quotation from page 94 of The Unreformed Senate: 

On the other hand, Todd, the leading authority for 
many decades after Confederation on the procedure of 
Parliament, strictly confines the term to “Tax Bills, 
Bills of Supply and Bills of Appropriation, all of which 
have a peculiar form of preamble which intimates that 
the revenue or grant of money is the peculiar gift of 
the House of Commons, and such Bills are invariably 
presented for the Royal Assent by the Speaker of the 
House of Commons.” Sir Wilfrid Laurier accepted this 
as the only workable definition. Unlike the United 
Kingdom Parliament, which under the Parliament Act 
of 1911 leaves to the Speaker of the Commons to 
certify bills as money bills, the Parliament of Canada 
has no procedure for settling differences of opinion 
between the Houses as to whether a particular bill is a 


money bill. Agreement between the Houses on defini- 
tion is thus scarcely nearer than it was at 
Confederation. 


The Senate, for its part, cannot be said to have 
abused its powers over money bills. It has never 
amended or rejected supply or appropriation bills, 
though it has amended or rejected specific bills 
authorizing public expenditure, as for example, in 1924 
and 1925 a number of branch line railway bills, and the 
Old Age Pension Bill of 1926 pending an election, after 
which it was passed. It has not amended the principle 
of tax bills or rejected them, though it has amended 
their procedural aspects. 


There is also a reference in the same book to the proce- 
dure followed when an appropriation bill is presented to 
the Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General, or to 
His Excellency himself, in the Senate for royal assent. 
Such presentation is not made by an official of the Senate, 
but by the Speaker of the House of Commons. I have 
always considered that procedure an affront to the Senate. 


In presenting an appropriation bill for royal assent, the 
Speaker of the other place does not even mention that the 
bill in question has been passed by the Senate. He simply 
presents the bill to the Deputy of His Excellency the 
Governor General as having been passed by the House of 
Commons, and requests the royal assent to same. There is 
no mention that the bill in question had gone through first, 
second and third readings in the Senate. 


I repeat, I have always considered that procedure an 
affront to the Senate, and I take this opportunity to sug- 
gest that we look into this matter in an effort to remedy 
the situation. 


In conclusion, as honourable senators will realize, the 
matter I raised yesterday is far from being settled in all its 
aspects. There is ample room left for debate, and even 
controversy. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, may I say just a 
word on the question of privilege? 


I am convinced that in some of the statements Senator 
Langlois made yesterday, he may have gone a little further 
than he wanted. That can happen to any one of us, so he 
should not be embarrassed about that. I would suggest to 
him, however, that because something has or has not been 
done does not mean that it is right or wrong. The powers of 
the Senate with regard to money bills have been clearly 
enunciated over and over again. The only difference be- 
tween this house and the House of Commons is that money 
bills should be initiated in the other place. That is all. Our 
powers are equal. 


I share the opinion of Senator Langlois when he says 
that there is no justification whatsoever in the Constitu- 
tion, or anywhere else, for the practice instituted whereby 
the Speaker of the House of Commons comes here and 
presents an appropriation bill as being exclusively the 
property of the House of Commons. By this example, I 
think Senator Langlois has shown that we should not 
become slaves of this practice. If a bad precedent has been 
established, there is nothing to say that we must follow it. 
For this reason, I think we should make it clear that the 
position of the Senate, as explained today by the Leader of 
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the Government, is the proper position for the Senate in 
respect of money bills. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT INCENTIVES ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING—DEBATE ADJOURNED 


Senator Barrow moved the third reading of Bill C-74, to 
amend the Regional Development Incentives Act. 
[Translation] 

Hon. Martial Asselin: Honourable senators, before the 
bill is passed on third reading, I should like to make a few 
brief remarks. 

Obviously, I can add nothing to what my colleague, 
Senator Smith (Colchester) said during the debate on 
second reading in reply to what Senator Macnaughton said 
when he introduced the bill. 

It is obvious that the purpose of this bill, as was men- 
tioned during the debate, is to attempt to reduce unem- 
ployment in those regions that are most seriously affected 
by it. I have a feeling that, on the whole, though huge 
amounts of money were spent in the poorer provinces, we 
do not have at this time tangible proof that the program of 
the government did much to decrease unemployment in 
those areas, especially in Quebec and the Maritimes. In 
Quebec, unemployment reached a rate of almost 10 per cent 
and in the Maritimes, if my memory serves me right, it 
reached 11 per cent. I have said that this bill, to my mind, 
does not attain the goals set by the government when it 
introduced the legislation. 

@ (1510) 


In addition, I feel that, in the implementation of the 
measures resulting from the bill, such as LIP, there has 
been a sad lack of planning: planning, first of all in the 
authorization of the projects and also in their implementa- 
tion. Often, a group of young people can get organized and 
suggest projects to the government under the LIP pro- 
gram, but I do not know on what basis those projects are 
authorized at the government level, or by the minister. But 
the fact remains that in some areas, in most areas, the local 
economic priorities are disregarded. Therefore, I say that 
in many programs provided for under this legislation or 
approved under this bill, there is a tremendous lack of 
planning, resulting in a large waste of money. 


I had always thought that under these bills, one might 
turn first to the municipalities for these local initiative 
projects, and God knows that our municipalities need 
money to carry out priority work. We are indeed aware 
that the indebtedness of our municipalities is unacceptable 
and that the taxpayers must pay extravagant taxes to help 
municipalities make up their deficits. 

Take for example the town where I live. This year the 
municipal assessment increased by 55 per cent. This means 
that if the municipality does not decide to lower its prop- 
erty tax, which was $1.25 last year, some people will be 
unable to keep their property. 


Then, I say that the government should plan its local 
initiatives program better by asking first the municipali- 
ties to submit their priorities on the municipal economic 
level. I think we could then have better planning. We could 
escape shameless spending and waste. Besides, I am not 
the only one to say this, because the inspectors who audit 

(Senator Flynn.] 


the budgets of these local initiative projects often see that 
they are mismanaged and that money is shamelessly 
wasted in the implementation of these projects. Moreover, 
it is often recommended that such projects should not be 
renewed for the following year. That was the first point I 
wanted to make. 

I would like the Deputy Leader of the Government to 
give us an answer on another point which is, in my view, 
quite important, namely, that the Prime Minister on behalf 
of the government will make a declaration tonight at eight 
o’clock on the topic of government expenses cutting. We 
are very pleased to hear that. At last the government is 
heeding the appeals of the Progressive Conservative Party 
which has been pressing the government for a long time to 
reduce its spending to fight inflation. Moreover, during the 
debate on Bill C-73, the message of the Official Opposition 
in a nutshell was that the government was supposed to 
lead the way for the private sector and the public and set 
the example by cutting down on its own expenditures. 


At noon, I was listening to the radio and I heard that the 
Prime Minister was about to curtail government spending 
pursuant to the bill which is now before us. If such is the 
case, is it wise for the Senate to pass this bill on third 
reading if, after the Prime Minister’s statement tonight, 
the bill becomes invalid, and cannot be enforced? 


The Prime Minister assures us that he intends to reduce 
public spending by $1 billion. We are proud of this decision 
because this is, as I have said before, what the Official 
Opposition had always advocated. Besides, I wonder if the 
Senate should not reconsider its intention to pass this bill 
on third reading if the government should decide to shelve 
the bill, that is, to lay aside the bill on regional expansion 
which is now under study in order to defer its application 
for a five-year period, particularly if we are told that this 
legislation will be pigeon-holed to save the monies allotted 
to it, in the hope of curtailing public spending. Would it 
not be better for the Senate to defer the third reading stage 
of this bill until tomorrow? We would then know what 
decisions were taken by the government, and decide 
whether it is necessary for the Senate to pass this 
legislation. 

@ (1520) 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I will reply 
briefly to the comments that were just made by my friend 
Senator Asselin. First of all, I am just as much in the dark 
as he is about the possibility that the Prime Minister may, 
in his broadcast tonight, announce certain cuts in federal 
expenditures. Like him, I read in this morning’s papers 
that this had to be done, but perhaps I am not quite ready 
to accept my friend’s suggestion that, if such a move is 
made tonight, it will be in response to the many requests to 
that effect made by the opposition parties, and more espe- 
cially by his own. 

In so doing, it will be shown, that if he is of that opinion, 
it is because it is easier to make pious wishes than to take 
action. Indeed, if Parliament has been slow in taking such 
a drastic stand with respect to the expenditures that will 
actually be reduced and if they are prepared to make a 
public statement about the items of the federal budget 
which will be affected, my friend will have to realize that 
such a decision cannot be made overnight, especially when 
a budget totalling approximately $30 billion is involved. 
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Furthermore, we know that during the past few months; 
that is, since October 14, the government has had to act 
promptly to draft, first, the anti-inflation bill that we 
passed—Bill C-73—and prepare the regulations governing 
the administration of that act. The establishment also of 
agencies to monitor the administration of the act and the 
regulations, all of which required a considerable amount of 
work. One should not be shocked, as my honourable friend 
seems to be, if the government waited until this day before 
giving the details, the particulars of its intentions regard- 
ing the estimates. 


His second point is that it might be appropriate to post- 
pone the passage of the legislation now before us until we 
know for sure whether the estimates provided for in this 
bill will be affected by the Prime Minister’s statement 
tonight. First, let me tell him that the anti-inflation pro- 
gram proposed to date is for a three-year period with the 
possibility of it being shortened. There would be provincial 
agreements, we were told, that might be limited to 18 
months. There is even provision in the bill for a total or 
partial interruption of the anti-inflation program after a 
period of time before the three-year period. 


In view of all this, keeping in mind also the fact that the 
bill before us provides for an extension of the legislation to 
five years, I think there is no harm in passing the bill now. 
‘If the anti-inflation program lasts for five years, the act 
could remain in force for an additional two-year period 
after the program comes to an end. There again, I do not 
think it is necessary to take this drastic step of putting the 
bill aside in anticipation of a decision that might not affect 
it. We do not know, nobody in this house knows it yet, 
obviously. 


The bill went through all stages in the House of Com- 
mons, and it has reached the final stage in this House. I do 
not see why we should postpone this bill for that sole 
reason. In view of what I have just said, I regretfully do 
not believe that my honourable friend’s proposal, although 
it was made in good faith and certainly with the common 
good in mind, can be accepted at this stage. 


@ (1530) 


[English] 

Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, I think it is quite 
obvious that it would be wise for the Senate to adjourn 
consideration of this bill on third reading until tomorrow. 
At least, we shall then be making a decision knowing all 
the circumstances. I therefore move the adjournment of 
this debate. 


On motion of Senator Flynn, debate adjourned. 


CRIME AND VIOLENCE 


SUBJECT MATTER REFERRED TO STANDING SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON HEALTH, WELFARE AND SCIENCE 


The Senate resumed from Wednesday, December 17, the 
debate on the motion, in amendment, of Senator McElman 
to the motion of Senator McGrand, that the Senate consid- 
ers it desirable that a special committee of the Senate be 
established at an early date to inquire into and report upon 
crime and violence in contemporary Canadian society. 


[Translation] 


Senator Asselin: Honourable senators, I do not intend 
this afternoon to discuss in detail Senator McGrand’s pro- 
posal concerning violence in our society but I wish to take 
this opportunity to congratulate Senator McGrand who has 
drawn the attention of the Senate to an extremely impor- 
tant problem. His submission is the end result of intensive 
research work. We realized when Senator McGrand intro- 
duced his motion that he knew his subject perfectly well. I 
must say that I am very much in agreement with his 
comments concerning violence. 


It is obvious that, of late, the federal and provincial 
governments have been pondering over this highly impor- 
tant problem. I think that honourable senators are aware 
of the inquiry dealing with organized crime in Quebec, 
which shows in some detail to what extent violence is now 
an established fact among our young people and within our 
society generally. We also witness violence in the media, 
mostly TV, and we know that young people do commit 
crimes under the impulse of what they see on TV. This was 
confirmed recently by some authorities in that field. I 
think that today, as I said earlier, provincial governments 
are actually studying the problem for they are trying to 
curb violence even in sports. 


Senator McGrand obviously made a very thorough inves- 
tigation into the matter. Senator McGrand wanted to know 
the basic impulses of a person who becomes a criminal at 
age 15 or 16. Well, I think there we are dealing with 
psychology and psychiatry, and it would be extremely 
difficult for people like us to rule on such a delicate 
matter, since Senator McGrand has requested that the 
Senate consider establishing a committee which would 
make a thorough study of all those aspects I have just 
mentioned, the aspects of crime and the causes of crime, 
the intrinsic causes, as I said earlier, the inner, deep down 
reasons which prompt young people to commit crimes at 
some time or other in their life. 


I listened very attentively yesterday to the excellent 
statement made by Senator McElman, in which he 
reviewed Senator McGrand’s suggestions. I think he was 
right at the end of his remarks in suggesting that another 
kind of committee should study the important aspects and 
points raised by Senator McGrand’s motion. I am talking 
about the amendment put forward by Senator McElman. 
The honourable senator said yesterday, and this is the 
motion he was putting forward, after explaining of course 
that the matter might be studied by a standing Senate 
committee, and not by any special committee—he was 
putting forward as I said, in amendment, the following 
motion: 

[English] 
That the motion be not now adopted but that the 
subject matter thereof be referred to the Standing 
Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and Science. 
[Translation] 

We on this side of the house have examined Senator 
McElman’s amendment. We suggest that this amendment 
is too broad. We suggest that the terms of reference espe- 
cially are not indicated. We suggest that if we were to 
adopt the amendment introduced by Senator McElman, the 
Senate Committee on Health, Welfare and Science would 
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not have specific terms of reference with respect to the 
motion moved by Senator McGrand and now before the 
Senate. 


We believe that we should limit or try to find a formula 
for the terms of reference that could be suggested to the 
committee referred to by Senator McElman. 


I am not against the substance of the amendment intro- 
duced by Senator McElman, but I would like it to be more 
specific, and with this in mind, I wish to move the follow- 
ing motion: 

@ (1540) 


[English] 
MOTION IN AMENDMENT TO AMENDMENT 


Senator Asselin: I move, seconded by Senator Cho- 
quette, in amendment to Senator McElman’s amendment 
to Senator McGrand’s motion, that the period at the end 
thereof be removed and the following words added: 


and that the committee be instructed to look into and 
report upon the feasibility of a Senate committee’s 
inquiring into and reporting upon crime and violence 
in contemporary Canadian society and that, if the 
committee decides that such a study is feasible and 
warranted, it be further instructed to set down clearly 
how, by whom, and under what precise terms of refer- 
ence such a study should be undertaken. 
[Translation] 


This I move in amendment to the amendment. I repeat 
that I am not hitting at the substance of the amendment 
moved by Senator McElman, but I would like to define and 
specify the terms of reference to the committee that will be 
called upon to study Senator McElman’s motion. 


Besides, my colleague Senator Choquette has already 
raised the matter during the debate on the motion. Besides, 
those are more or less the terms which the Official Opposi- 
tion wanted to include in the amendment so as to define, as 
I have said, and not limit the terms of reference, and give 
freedom to the committee to which the matter will be 
referred and also to determine the scope of the committee’s 
study. 


I would not want a vote to be taken on the amendment 
but I would like to know whether Senator McElman might 
be willing to withdraw his amendment and simply accept 
my amendment to his amendment. 


I do so in all objectivity. The Official Opposition is not 
acting in this way to criticize Senator McElman’s proposal, 
but only to define the terms of reference for the committee 
that will be called upon to consider the matter. 


[English] 

Senator McElman: Honourable senators, I should like to 
say that I believe the proposed amendment improves the 
terminology and is much more explicit in its instructions 
to the committee, and I would agree with it. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, it is moved 
by the Honourable Senator McGrand, seconded by the 
Honourable Senator Eudes: 

That the Senate considers it desirable that a special 
committee of the Senate be established at an early date 
to inquire into and report upon crime and violence in 
contemporary Canadian society. 

(Senator Asselin. ] 


In amendment, it is moved by the Honourable Senator 
McElman, seconded by the Honourable Senator Carter, 
that the motion be not now adopted but that the subject 
matter thereof be referred to the Standing Senate Commit- 
tee on Health, Welfare and Science. 

In amendment to the amendment, it is moved by the 
Honourable Senator Asselin, P.C., seconded by the Hon- 
ourable Senator Choquette, that the period at the end of 
the amendment be removed and the following words 
added: 


and that the committee be instructed to look into and 
report upon the feasibility of a Senate committee’s 
inquiring into and reporting upon crime and violence 
in contemporary Canadian society and that, if the 
committee decides that such a study is feasible and 
warranted, it be further instructed to set down clearly 
how, by whom, and under what precise terms of refer- 
ence such a study should be undertaken. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion in amendment to the amendment? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion in amendment to amendment agreed to. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the amendment as amended? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion as amended agreed to. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move that the 
Senate do now adjourn to reassemble at the call of the bell 
at approximately eight o’clock this evening. 


Senator Flynn: Is that just in case some legislation 
comes over from the other place? 


Senator Langlois: A bill is expected this afternoon, yes. 


Senator Flynn: May I ask if any time has been 
envisaged for sitting tomorrow? I assume we shall be 
sitting in the morning. 


Senator Langlois: Yes, it is intended to sit at eleven 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 


Senator Asselin: Or perhaps ten o’clock? 
Senator Flynn: Or ten o’clock, if it is necessary? 
Senator Langlois: Yes. 

The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 8.30 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 


FEEDS ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—COMMONS AMENDMENTS—REPORT OF 
COMMITTEE ADOPTED 


The Senate resumed from earlier today the debate on the 
motion of Senator Argue for the adoption of the report of 
the Standing Senate Committee on Agriculture to which 


ee 
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were referred the amendments made by the House of 
Commons to Bill S-10, to amend the Feeds Act. 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I do not wish to 
delay consideration of these amendments any longer. I 
explained my position when I spoke on the motion of 
Senator Argue referring the amendments made by the 
House of Commons to the committee. I have not changed 
my mind, and I support the amendment. 


Senator Flynn: Is a message going to be sent right away, 
before the other place reads Senator Argue’s speech in 
tomorrow’s Hansard? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, may I make just 
one observation? Here is another example of very con- 
structive work being done by one of the committees of the 
Senate. The chairman and members of that committee 
deserve great credit for simply stating that there are ways 
to improve legislation and that the Senate can play a very 
useful role by suggesting that there may be amendments to 
amendments from the other place. In discussions with 
representatives of the government today, they conceded 
that there was great value in this amendment, and I am 
delighted that this kind of action is going forward from 
this chamber. 


Senator Flynn: I would hope that if the amendment to 
the amendment is concurred in by the other house, that 
will be interpreted here as a licence to do this kind of thing 
more often. I keep telling my friends opposite, we should 
never be afraid of delaying legislation when the reason for 
such a delay is to improve it. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I think this is an 
occasion when we should describe the Senate as “the 
defenders of the people.” 


Senator Greene: Honourable senators, I would like to 
join the Leader of the Government and the Leader of the 
Opposition in their commendation, chiefly of the Chair- 
man of the Agriculture Committee, whose tenacity and 
astuteness made this possible. 

I would like to say that I was speaking tonight with a 
leading member of the New Democratic Party, namely, the 
member for Timiskaming, who I think is a credit to any 
legislature, whatever his party affiliation may be, who 
commended us in the Senate for what we had done in this 
regard. He told me that he felt very badly about what Mr. 
Nystrom had done in committee in respect to emasculating 
the powers we had put in the bill. 


Senator Argue: Honourable senators— 
Senator Flynn: Let us pray! 


Senator Argue: —I, too, am delighted with the progress 
we are making, but I just want to point out that the 
original initiative that brought this all about was taken in 
the committee by Senator Greene. I think he should have 
the credit that he deserves for having first brought it up, 
after which, others, seeing what a good idea it was, helped 
him take it along to this point. 

Motion agreed to and report adopted. 

The Hon. the Speaker: Ordered, that a message be sent 


to the House of Commons to acquaint that House that the 
Senate concurs in the first and second amendments made 


by the House of Commons to the Bill S-10, intituled: “An 
Act to amend the Feeds Act,” but has amended the third 
amendment, to which they desire their concurrence. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Leave having been given to revert to Notices of Motion: 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until tomorrow at eleven o’clock in the morning. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, from the answer 
we were given earlier today by the Leader of the Govern- 
ment, it appears that the Senate will have to deal with four 
more pieces of legislation before winding up for the hol- 
idays. Bill C-52, as I said before, and as I think is generally 
agreed, will present no problem. The bill concerning the 
Halifax disaster fund does not present any problem either. 
There are, however, two pieces of legislation which are 
very important, namely, the housing bill and the unem- 
ployment insurance act amendment bill, Bill C-69. It seems 
to.me that if these bills do not come to us before 2 o’clock 
tomorrow afternoon, it will be very difficult for the Senate 
to deal with them properly within the regular schedule. I 
do not even think it would be proper for us to try to do so. 


What I should like to suggest to the Leader of the 
Government is that, if we do not receive these bills before 
2 o’clock tomorrow afternoon, then the way to deal with 
the situation would be for the Senate to adjourn and come 
back in the new year to examine these bills free of the 
pressures of an impending adjournment. I do not think we 
should allow ourselves to be forced into the position that 
we have been forced into before. It seems to me that the 
period between Christmas and New Year’s is not the 
proper time during which to deal with problems of this 
kind and with legislation of this importance. So, I should 
like the Leader of the Government to consider the possibil- 
ity that when the Senate adjourns tomorrow it stand 
adjourned until the end of January—until the date which I 
believe was suggested in the other place—but subject to 
recall at the beginning of January to deal with these bills, 
if necessary. In my view, this would be the most effective 
way to show the other place that we do not intend to be 
pushed into the position of rubber stamping this kind of 
legislation. 


I entirely agree that some bills can be dealt with in a 
matter of a few minutes or a few hours, but the two major 
pieces of legislation I have referred to would require more 
time and more suitable circumstances to be dealt with 
adequately by the Senate. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the suggestion 
made by the Leader of the Opposition will be given careful 
consideration. We may be in a better position tomorrow 
afternoon to judge exactly the best way to expedite the 
business before the house, after we have heard a progress 
report from the other place later this evening. Certainly 
the points made by the Leader of the Opposition will be 
studied very carefully. 


Motion agreed to. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 11 a.m. 
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The Senate met at 11 a.m., the Speaker in the Chair. 
Prayers. 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS IN THE 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


SPECIAL JOINT COMMITTEE—CHANGE IN COMMONS 
MEMBERSHIP 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons to 
acquaint the Senate that the name of Mr. O’Connell had 
been substituted for that of Mr. Marchand (Kamloops- 
Cariboo) on the list of members appointed to serve on the 
Special Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations 
in the Public Service. 


ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM 


STATEMENT BY PRIME MINISTER—SALARIES OF JUDGES— 
QUESTION 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, as I am sure all of 
you did, I listened with great attention to the speech made 
by the Prime Minister last night, and I would like some 
clarification from the Leader of the Government about a 
statement made by the Prime Minister to the effect that 
the salaries of judges would be frozen. It seems to me that 
this must be an error. The Prime Minister intends to freeze 
their salaries. Yet, when we passed the last piece of legisla- 
tion concerning this matter it was understood that the 
question would not be put before Parliament for another 
three years. Was that a mere public relations statement? 
The legislation gave them an increase but it was under- 
stood that would be for three years. So what are we 
freezing here? Nothing! They weren’t going to get any 
more anyway. 

Senator Grosart: Window dressing. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the announce- 
ment made by the Prime Minister, of course, will be fol- 
lowed by the appropriate measures required to bring into 
effect the announced salary freezes. 


Senator Flynn: But that freeze is already in place in the 
case of judges. There is no provision in the law for any 
increase in the salaries of judges appointed by the federal 
government. 


Senator Asselin: No indexation. 
Senator Flynn: No indexation at all. 
Senator Langlois: The freeze is for one year. 


Senator Flynn: There is no freeze. Bill C-47 settled that 
matter. We were told there would be no increases for a 
period of three years. So, now I am trying to determine the 
basis for the statement made by the Prime Minister. There 


was nothing to freeze in their case. It was just empty 
rhetoric. 


Senator Perrault: I misunderstood the question. The 
particulars of the Prime Minister’s statement shall be 
obtained and tabled in the Senate, if that is the wish of the 
Leader of the Opposition. 


Senator Flynn: I was hoping for a correction in this 
respect to the speech made by the Prime Minister last 
evening. 


Senator Grosart: The particulars will not match up to 
the promises, generally. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT INCENTIVES ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


The Senate resumed from yesterday the debate on the 
motion of Senator Barrow for third reading of Bill C-74, to 
amend the Regional Development Incentives Act. 


Senator Flynn: Honourable senators, my purpose in 
adjourning the debate yesterday was to find out what the 
Prime Minister would be saying in relation to this pro- 
gram. As all senators are no doubt aware, there is to be 
quite a reduction, or at least a freeze, in this program. 
Before giving third reading to this bill, I think it would be 
useful if someone on the government side were to inform 
the Senate how last night’s announcement will affect this 
particular program. 


@® (1110) 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, this bill is of 
great importance to many areas of the country, and it seeks 
to extend the Regional Development Incentives Act admin- 
istered by the Department of Regional Economic Expan- 
sion for at least five years. The statement by the Right 
Honourable the Prime Minister last night indicated areas 
where cutbacks are to be made in current government 
expenditures, as well as certain programs which had been 
scheduled in the next few months. However, the govern- 
ment continues to place high priority on the regional de- 
velopment program, which is implemented through the 
Regional Development Incentives Act. The bill before us 
does not incorporate any other changes, beyond the exten- 
sion, of course, for that period of five years. 


This is a program that we think is of real value. Last 
night it was announced by the Prime Minister that some 
programs are to be terminated. All programs initiated by 
governments are subject to termination as new economic 
challenges arise and new problems evolve. However, we as 
a government have been very encouraged, as have the 
provinces, by the beneficial way in which the Regional 
Development Incentives Act has worked. 


I would urge you to consider the importance that is 
attached to the speedy processing of this legislation. There 
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is a time factor involved here. From a purely practical and 
immediate point of view, the act, as honourable senators 
are aware, expires on December 31, 1976, and applicants 
with accepted incentive offers must be in commercial pro- 
duction by that date in order to receive incentive 
payments. 


Senator Grosart: By what date? 


Senator Perrault: December 31, 1976. Because of the lead 
time required on larger projects the deadline is already 
beginning to create an inhibiting atmosphere of uncertain- 
ty, and one of the problems we have in the country is the 
problem of economic uncertainty. Uncertainty is not a 
stimulus to growth in any sense. The intent of the bill is to 
extend the commercial project deadline to December 31, 
1981. It is obvious, then, that we have before us legislation 
to which certainly some urgency attaches. However, I 
think we should attach equal importance to the long-range 
point of view. The incentives program has made a real 
contribution to the creation of a substantial number of 
long-term industrial jobs in the slow growth regions of the 
country, happily at costs that are generally far lower than 
other methods of support for job creation. In general, these 
jobs have tended to improve the quality of the higher 
employment manufacturing sector in the region concerned, 
and many of the RDIA-assisted firms have tended to be in 
economic sectors that will probably experience greater 
than average growth. 


As many people at times forget, payments are made only 
when the industrial project concerned comes into viable 
operation. Since its introduction in 1969, the same year as 
the Department of Regional Economic Expansion was 
created, the RDIA has evolved into a principal instrument 
of the federal government for encouraging manufacturing 
and processing investment and employment in the slow 
growth parts of the country, and generally there have been 
successful experiences, which could be enumerated, in all 
provinces of Canada. 


We believe it is a highly responsive federal mechanism, 
with fully more than 70 per cent of all decisions on incen- 
tives offers made by personnel living and working in the 
region eligible under the legislation. 


Placing the incentives program in the broader context of 
the department’s current regional development policy, it is 
important to note that RDIA works in effective concert 
with DREEF’s other principal policy mechanism—the Gen- 
eral Development Agreement, or GDA. 


As described during earlier deliberations, the GDAs are 
umbrella agreements with the provinces. As honourable 
senators may be aware, they allow for subsequent action to 
be taken to identify and act upon social and economic 
development opportunities. 


The incentives program complements these development 
activities and together they constitute a comprehensive 
approach to the problem of reducing economic disparities 
in Canada, with flexibility adapted to both regional differ- 
ences and changing social and economic circumstances. 


For these reasons it is hoped that honourable members 
will agree to the extension of the Regional Development 
Incentives Act in order that this worthwhile program may 
continue. 


In the light of the announcements made by the Right 
Honourable the Prime Minister last night, I want to pro- 
vide assurance that it is the intention to carry on this 
valuable program for a further period of time, and to make 
it more efficient and more effective. This program is not 
subject to imminent termination, as are some of the other 
programs referred to last night. 


I can appreciate the concern expressed by members of 
the Opposition when they asked that the debate be 
adjourned until we had heard from the Prime Minister. 
However, I can give the assurance that the government has 
a great deal of confidence in this development program. 
That is why I urge support for an extension of the Regional 
Development Incentives Act for a period of five years. 


Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, the President of 
the Treasury Board indicated last evening that the pro- 
gram would be limited to certain areas of high unemploy- 
ment. Could the Leader of the Government indicate what 
regions of high unemployment will still be eligible for 
DREE grants, and which geographical areas of Canada will 
be removed from the program? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, the information 
which has been made available to me indicates that the 
Maritime provinces are going to continue to receive this 
kind of assistance. The Atlantic provinces—Newfound- 
land, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island—and parts of Quebec and Ontario, appear to be the 
highest unemployment areas in the country at the present 
time. The levels of employment in most areas of the Prairie 
provinces are quite encouraging. There are parts of British 
Columbia where unemployment levels are unsatisfactory, 
but on the basis of the national picture most of the regional 
development program, without excluding any region, will 
be directed to the higher unemployment area in the Atlan- 
tic provinces, and certain other eastern points. 


Senator Flynn: Is the reduction of $11.6 million, as 
tabled in yesterday’s Hansard in the other place, the cor- 
rect figure? 


Senator Perrault: Yes. There will be a reduction of that 
amount in proposed 1976-77 spending, but the amount of 
money spent on the program is not really an indicator of 
the efficacy of the program. We believe that in any kind of 
governmental operations, there can be found examples of 
where funds can be expended more efficiently and effec- 
tively. Merely to take the projected nominal reduction in 
the amount allocated for this program does not indicate a 
lack of government confidence in the program as such. 


The government, for example, has been seeking ways to 
effect useful economies in a number of directions. I think 
the government, basically, with the support of all parties 
in Parliament, wants to make certain that taxpayers’ 
money allocated for all purposes—including, for example, 
medical services and social programs—is expended effi- 
ciently and effectively and that this aid reaches those most 
in need of assistance. Even the so-called freeze and effec- 
tive dollar reductions in this program, we believe, will not 
affect its basic value to the country. 


Senator Flynn: Just for clarification, as I read it in 
Hansard, with respect to regional economic expansion it is 
$11.6 million. 
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Senator Langlois: Is that the House of Commons 
Hansard? 


Senator Flynn: Yes. Apparently that is the reduction, 
but it is mentioned that it would be frozen at the 1975-76 
level. Does that mean that the reduction is on the 
anticipated appropriations rather than on current expendi- 
tures? Because the last time we were told that the govern- 
ment would be slicing a billion dollars from its expendi- 
tures we learned afterwards that it was expected 
expenditures, or contemplated expenditures, that they 
would be reducing by $1 billion. It is cynical to indulge in 
such practices, and it can hardly be expected to fool 
anyone. 


Senator Perrault: May I provide an additional assurance 
to the Leader of the Opposition? Part of the general pro- 
gram of cuts comprises reductions in expenditures in exist- 
ing programs. There are cutbacks in moneys which had 
been allocated for certain programs. Part of this program 
of cutbacks represents reductions in budgeted amounts 
contemplated over the next fiscal year. So it is a mixture of 
both those types of reductions. By this procedure it is 
hoped that the original anticipated increase in the budget 
of in excess of 20 per cent can be reduced to a more 
acceptable level—something like 14 per cent. 


I think the Honourable Leader of the Opposition must 
concede, after his long and effective work on the govern- 
ment side at one point in his career, that it is extremely 
difficult to effect the kind of economies that governments 
would wish to achieve. Many of the government programs 
are cost-sharing programs established by statute, so that to 
achieve the kinds of massive economies or cutbacks appro- 
priate for these inflationary times in which we find our- 
selves is extremely difficult. It is all very well for the 
government to reduce programs such as Information 
Canada, which in fact it is eliminating— 


Senator Asselin: It should have been eliminated a long 
time ago. 
@ (1120) 


Senator Perrault: That may be a saving of $4 million, 
but in relation to a budget of $30 billion it does not 
represent a large amount of money in percentage terms. 
The government has carefully reviewed the present expen- 
ditures of all departments of government and all expendi- 
tures anticipated over the next few months. Some major 
actions have been taken to try to reduce these costs wher- 
ever possible. In most departments there have been reduc- 
tions both in the amounts being expended currently and in 
the anticipated budgets. 


Senator Grosart: Would the Leader of the Government 
agree that he now has an answer once again to the question 
he asks so often: where can savings be made in government 
expenditures? 


Senator Perrault: Again, may I suggest to the honour- 
able senator that if he has any insights or inspirations 
which may assist the government in this process, we shall 
eagerly await a communication from him. 


Senator Grosart: Thank you. I will write you a letter. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Honourable senators, I am 
not quite sure whether we are engaged now in a debate 
upon the statement of the President of the Treasury Board, 

[Senator Flynn.] 


but if we are I should like to contribute to it. Before doing 
so, however, I should like to make the observation that I 
have not received a copy of yesterday’s House of Commons 
Hansard, and that consequently I cannot speak on this 
matter except on the basis of what I have read in the 
newspapers and heard through the various media. This 
prompts me to wonder why the House of Commons Han- 
sard has not been distributed, and also why the regulations 
have not been distributed. They are not on our desks 
either, and surely they are of interest to this house, which 
is at least an equal house of Parliament. 


Senator Perrault: It is hoped that they will be available 
today. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): One would have thought 
that they would be available to this house as soon as they 
were available to the other house, except for the time 
needed to bring them from one place to the other. 


If, however, we are engaged in a discussion of the state- 
ment of the President of the Treasury Board, I should like 
to make this observation. I listened as carefully as I could 
to what was said on television, I read as carefully as I 
could what was published in the press, and I cannot help 
but get the impression, having gone through this exercise a 
good many times myself, that exactly what has happened 
is that the original estimates, as submitted by the various 
departments, were looked over carefully, perhaps pretty 
toughly, by the President of the Treasury Board and his 
staff, and all that has happened really is that we have been 
informed as to the reductions made in the requests of the 
various departments for funds for next year. That is the 
only impression I have formed from what I have been able 
to glean so far. If I had a copy of the statement of the 
President of the Treasury Board I might be able to form a 
different opinion, but when you end up with the conclu- 
sion that the government intends to increase its overall 
spending by 14 or 15 per cent, it is pretty hard to believe 
that there is anything more involved than the elimination 
of the programs which were mentioned, and, in one or two 
instances—perhaps more than one or two—an absolute 
reduction in expenditures next year. All that has happened 
is that the departments have had their expenditures for 
next year pared. This happens every year, and I venture to 
Say that if one were to look back over the last five years, or 
any number of years, one would find a large figure repre- 
senting the sums which have been pared by the Treasury 
Board from departmental estimates. 


It seems to me, aside from the exceptions I have men- 
tioned, that that is exactly what has happened now, but we 
are being told that a great effort is being made to enforce a 
program of austerity in government spending. One could 
go on for a long time about that, but at the moment I do not 
intend to do so. Can the Leader of the Government tell 
us—and I listened carefully to the exchange between him 
and the Leader of the Opposition a few moments ago— 
whether the change, if any, in expenditures with relation 
to the DREE programs is an absolute reduction projected 
for next year, as compared with expenditures this year, or 
whether it is simply a reduction in the amount requested 
by the department for next year, but which may still leave 
as much money or more in the program for next year as is 
the case this year. 
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Senator Perrault: Well, honourable senators, I do not 
have detailed information available. I repeat, however, 
that the program reduction represents both a cutback and 
a freeze. I had not anticipated that we would be into that 
kind of detail in this particular discussion. 


When we talk in terms of freezing at the 1975-1976 levels, 
in terms of real purchasing power dollars, those dollars in 
1976-77 will be subject to inflation. Thus the “freeze” 
would represent a reduction in real purchasing power. But 
there is no intent here on the part of the government to 
cripple this program or weaken it or make it less effective. 
As the honourable senator is aware, having served as a 
leader of one of the provinces, it is extremely difficult— 
and I said this earlier—to unlock major programs and 
effect the kind of major savings which may be required at 
a particular time under particular economic circumstances. 
For example, the expenditures by this government of tax- 
payers’ money on behalf of the senior citizens of this 
country represent an enormous amount of money, but I do 
not think that any senator or any member of the other 
place would want to cut back on programs available to our 
senior citizens. Then we go to other major programs such 
as health and welfare, an extremely important area where 
we work in conjunction with the provinces, an area where 
it is difficult to achieve major cuts. The family allowance 
program is another area where the Prime Minister 
announced last night that for one year the cost-of-living 
index would not apply. I know of no way to effect painless- 
ly the kind of tax savings which clearly the Canadian 
people and the economy require of all governments under 
present economic circumstances. It can be said, however, 
that despite the family allowance “freeze” many of the 
families of this nation who are receiving family allowances 
will have assistance in other directions made available to 
them because of the other range of government measures 
which have been implemented and are to be implemented 
on behalf of lower income groups. I assure honourable 
senators that the idea of freezing the indexing of family 
allowances for a 12-month period brings no joy to the 
hearts either of those who serve in government or those 
who serve in opposition. But it should be said and placed 
on the record that Canada has the most generous program 
of family allowances in the world, despite the situation. 
There is not a better program in existence. 


@ (1130) 
Senator Grosart: Not so. 


Senator Perrault: Well, if honourable senators know of a 
better one, then I would appreciate having the information 
which may be available to them. 


Senator Grosart: Look at Sweden. 


Senator Perrault: Our treatment of senior citizens in 
this country is as good as or better than that accorded in 
any other country in the world. Let us remember these 
facts when we consider the family allowance freeze and 
the fact that the index may not apply over the next 12 
months. 

I believe that this government deserves a great deal of 
credit for social reforms, and when there was a predecessor 
government in power, that government too brought in 
useful social legislation. Canadian governments generally 
have been in the forefront in initiating social reform in 


this country. So we need not apologize, I think, for the fact 
that for just one year, in order to save over $200 million— 
some of which may be spent in other areas to assist lower 
income groups—as I say, honourable senators, we need not 
apologize for the fact that this freeze is going to be neces- 
sary for 12 months, regrettable though that may be. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, perhaps to bring 
the discussion within the order paper and perhaps also 
within our rules, could I ask the Leader of the Government 
if sometime later in the day he would answer this quite 
simple question? Referring to the sum of $11 million set 
out in the Treasury Board appendix, do the reductions, 
which is the word used, refer to the departmental expendi- 
ture proposals received in March and/or to the first recom- 
mendations of the Treasury Board, or to actual cost cuts in 
expenditures? I say that because the phrase in the notes is 
“departmental expenditure proposals.” This covers all 
reductions. It says, “departmental expenditure proposals 
were received in March and following analysis the Trea- 
sury Board developed their first recommendations on 
expenditures” and so on. 


So it appears that they all refer, with the minor excep- 
tions to which the Leader of the Opposition has referred, 
merely to departmental expenditure proposals. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senator, I shall seek clari- 
fication from the Treasury Board today and, hopefully, 
report back later. I do not have the particulars, but I shall 
certainly endeavour to obtain them. 


Senator Grosart: Clarification of the one item would be 
sufficient. I did not expect you to have all the particulars 
today. 


Senator Belisle: In light of the information we have just 
received from the Leader of the Government, and also in 
light of information we received from the Right Honour- 
able the Prime Minister last night, according to which 
many programs will disappear—programs such as Informa- 
tion Canada, DREE and, to a certain extent, many other 
programs, including family allowances— 


Senator Perrault: DREE will not disappear. 


Senator Bélisle: The salaries of senators and members of 
Parliament will be frozen; they will not receive the previ- 
ously announced increase. My question is: Will this apply 
to the increase received by the deputy ministers recently? 
That, in my thinking, is a good question, because the 
deputy ministers received a large increase. If this is to 
apply to judges, then, in my opinion, it should also apply to 
deputy ministers. 

I would also ask: Is it possible that Information Canada, 
DREE and LIP, which were supposed to be well-regarded, 
are now, as the commentator on the radio said this morn- 
ing, the unwanted children and will be flushed away? 
Could it be that CIDA, for example, is the preferred child 
and will not be restricted or frozen in any way? We should 
have this information. In my opinion, CIDA is doing a good 
job, but so are DREE, LIP, and the family allowance 
program. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I wish to assure 
you that DREE is not being eliminated. LIP is undergoing 
some changes involving restructuring and, perhaps, a rede- 
ployment of dollars, formerly directed into certain types of 
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projects, into those projects which employ a maximum 
amount of labour, in order to help meet the unemployment 
problem. Certainly the funds allocated to CIDA and other 
external programs are subject to restraints, but there is no 
total elimination. I give the assurance that CIDA is to be 
included in the anti-inflation governmental restraints. As 
well, the total budget requests of entities like the Canadi- 
an Broadcasting Corporation are not to be met. If, for 
example, the CBC is accorded an increase in the area of 10 
per cent in terms of real purchasing power, taking into 
account the inflationary effects on the economy, that 
would just about represent a hold-the-line policy for ex- 
penditures by the corporation. The government, literally, 
has gone through every program to determine whether or 
not savings can be effected without crippling those pro- 
grams of real value to the country. DREE is not being 
cancelled. Indeed, the proposed legislation which is before 
us indicates that we wish the Regional Incentives Program 
and associated programs to continue. 


Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, I notice included 
in the items listed for reduction one of $5 million under the 
Maritime Freight Rates Act and the Atlantic Region 
Freight Assistance Act. I should like to ask the Leader of 
the Government if he feels that this reduction in freight 
rate assistance in the Atlantic provinces will be at cross- 
purposes with, and will defeat, any benefit retained by this 
area in the DREE program? 

@ (1140) 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I had not 
anticipated a general debate on the proposals tabled by the 
minister who heads the Treasury Board. However, with 
adequate notice we could well discuss this question fur- 
ther. I do not have the technical information available, and 
any comments I could make on this.subject would not be 
very useful, helpful or informative. 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, may I rise to a 
point of order? Surely a great deal of this discussion has 
been completely out of order, and, I venture to think, also 
has been relatively useless, because in so many instances 
we have not got the documents before us which would 
enable us to discuss the thing with the degree of enlighten- 
ment that we should have. 


The honourable Leader of the Opposition apparently has 
certain documents, the Honourable Senator Smith from 
Colchester has not got certain documents; I have a news 
release here.But there are a great many things that I 
should like to discuss on this subject. I think they would 
be completely out of order at this stage and I think we 
would be very much better advised to go ahead and deal 
with the bill before us and come back to a discussion on 
this on some proper basis when the Leader of the Govern- 
ment has presented the necessary papers to this chamber. 


Senator Grosart: Sunday afternoon! 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Honourable senators, 
before my colleague reminded us in such timely fashion 
that we were all out of order, I had attempted to be as far 
out of order as the Leader of the Government and deal 
with some of the things that he had said, which I agree 
were out of order. 


However, I would like to remind hin, if I may, that I did 
not call on him to apologize for anything. He seemed to be 
[Senator Perrault.} 


very tender about apologies. But If I were called upon to 
suggest what he should apologize for on behalf of the 
government, it is that they did not take this action a year 
or 18 months ago. Had they done so we would not be in this 
difficulty today. 


Some Hon. Senators: Oh, oh! 
Some Hon. Senators: Order. 


Senator Smith (Colchester): Never mind. Please do not 
press me too far, or I shall say some other things that are 
out of order. I rose for the chief purpose of saying once 
more that it seems to me strange that there are not avail- 
able to all of us copies of yesterday’s Hansard of the other 
place. Some honourable senators apparently have them. 
My mail box was empty just a little while ago. Anyway, 
why should they be put in the mail box? Why should they 
not be put on the desks? If there is something that I should 
have done that I did not do in order to obtain Hansard, I 
would be glad to do it. 


Everything else seems to have been distributed here, and 
copies of Commons Hansard have been distributed here on 
other occasions. I had no intimation that I should go to the 
mail box, although I went there a short time ago. 


If I am wrong in making this assertion that it should be 
available, I regret having caused any difficulty. But I say 
again that the custom has been, in the short time I have 
been here, that Hansard has been distributed, and I expect- 
ed it to be distributed today. 


Hon. Senators: Question. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I want to say 
that most senators have received the House of Commons 
Hansard of yesterday. If it is more helpful to the honour- 
able senator to have the statement of the head of the 
Treasury Board tabled in this chamber, then I will, of 
course, do that. 


Some Hon. Senators: Question. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Barrow, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Lefrancois, that the bill be now read the third time. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


ANIMAL CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT 
BILL TO AMEND—THIRD READING 


Senator Langlois moved the third reading of Bill C-28, 
to amend the Animal Contagious Diseases Act. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 5 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 
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NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 
CENTRAL MORTGAGE AND HOUSING 
CORPORATION ACT 


BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-77, to amend the National Housing Act and the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation Act. 


Bill read first time. 


SECOND READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Senator MclIlraith: Honourable senators, I move, with 
leave, that the bill be now read the second time. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, before Senator 
MclIlraith proceeds I should like to rise, not on a point of 
privilege, but to ask for information. I am in a bit of a 
quandary. I have before me what is generally called the 
Scroll, which in this case is also an addition to the Order 

Paper. I read: 

; Senator MclIlraith— 

This is after Senator MclIlraith has moved that the bill be 

now read the second time. 
—moves that the bill be committed to a Committee of 
the Whole presently. 

Then I read: 
Resolved in the affirmative. The Senate accordingly 
adjourned during pleasure and put into a Committee 
of the Whole on the Bill, the Honourable Senator 
Macnaughton, P.C., in the Chair— 


In the Committee 


Pursuant to Rule 18, the Honourable Barnett J. 
Danson, P.C., Minister of State for Urban Affairs is 
escorted to seat in the Senate Chamber. 
And then I read: 
The Honourable Senator Macnaughton, P.C., from the 
Committee, reports that they have taken the Bill into 
consideration, and directed him to report the same to 
the Senate, without amendment. 
Now, I am not altogether sure of the status of the Scroll, 
but it is part of the Order Paper in this form, because the 
message from the House of Commons which we have just 
received is now on the Order Paper. I therefore suggest 
that there is some kind of extraordinary presumption on 
the part of somebody when we are told in Order Paper 
form exactly what is going to happen before it happens. 

I think some direction should be given to whoever pre- 
pares this document that this is not the way the Senate 
should be expected to conduct its business. 

Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I want to assure 


Senator Grosart that this is not part of the Order Paper. 
This is part of the general format of our sitting; it is a 


guide to the activities of this chamber. It has been a useful 
aid in the past. There is no suggestion on the part of the 
government that because those words appear in the gener- 
al suggested schedule for this particular sitting, it means 
in any sense that amendments may be excluded. Indeed, if 
the honourable senator has a list of amendments that he 
would like to propose to this particular bill, they will be 
given their usual courteous attention and consideration. 


Senator Grosart: I am quite sure that is so, but the 
Honourable Leader of the Government has apparently 
missed my point. I was not objecting to the ordinary form 
of the Scroll. It was the use of the past tense to which I 
was objecting, where it states: 


The Senate accordingly adjourned during pleasure and 
put into a Committee of the Whole on the Bill, the 
Honourable Senator Macnaughton, P.C., in the Chair. 


If this was in the form of a suggestion, that would be one 
thing. I am objecting to it being in the past tense and 
stating, before we even consider the bill, that we have done 
certain things and that the committee reports the bill 
without amendment. I am objecting to this bit of presump- 
tion on the part of whoever prepared this, and I hope that 
directions will be given so that the Senate will not be faced 
with this type of situation when we start to consider a bill. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senator, the suggestions 
you have made will be given careful consideration. I want 
to provide assurance that no offence is intended, but that it 
is important for the procedural efficiency and—- 


Senator Grosart: I know the purpose of the Scroll. I am 
not objecting to that. 


Senator Perrault: —the scheduling of business in this 
house to make certain all of us know the procedure. 


Senator Grosart: I know the purpose of the Scroll. I 
have been dealing with the Scroll for 12 years. My objec- 
tion is to the presumption. I am told what the Senate has 
done before it is done. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senator, that is not part of 
the Scroll; it is an addendum. It is a suggested procedural 
sheet to guide some of our actions in the chamber. I want 
to assure Senator Grosart that it is not going to be ensh- 
rined in the records of this house forevermore. 


Senator Grosart: The honourable leader apparently is 
not aware of the facts. He said this is not part of the Scroll. 
It is page 3 of the Scroll. The other page to which I referred 
is page 4 of the Scroll. 


Hon. George J. MclIlraith: Honourable senators, before 
commencing to deal with the bill itself, I should perhaps 
acknowledge some responsibility for what has happened. 
Last spring when we used the procedure of the Committee 
of the Whole—I thought rather satisfactorily—it had not 
been used for some years. The result was that there was 
some confusion about the precise detail of the formalities 
involved. Therefore, last night, in case the Committee of 
the Whole procedure was acceptable to honourable sena- 
tors with respect to this legislation, I suggested that the 
precise language of the formal part of the proceedings 
should be worked out in advance. Since coming to the 
Senate it has been my observation that this procedure has 
not been commonly used, and I did not want us to run into 
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any uncertainties about its formal aspects, as was the case 
last year. 


Honourable senators, I will now address myself to the 
legislation before the Senate. It proposes some significant 
amendments to the National Housing Act. These amend- 
ments are designed to increase the supply of moderately 
priced housing, both for purchase and for rental, by 
encouraging more private investment in the housing 
market in order to free public funds for public housing and 
non-profit and cooperative housing. It modifies and 
expands both the assisted home ownership program and 
the assisted rental program and it offers new incentives to 
municipalities for residential development. 

The government’s objective is a million new housing 
starts in the next four years. That is what will be needed if 
we take account of the rate of household formations, 
migration from province to province, necessary demoli- 
tions, and other factors usually taken into account in 
assessing needs. This rate of production can be maintained 
only with the cooperation and participation of the private 
sector of the economy—including builders, developers and 
financial institutions. 

The annual investment, both public and private, in resi- 
dential construction in Canada is now approaching $8 
billion. By increasing private investment, more public 
funds will be available to help those groups of people in 
our society who are in most urgent need of help to obtain 
housing. 

The Minister of State for Urban Affairs has announced 
that private lending institutions will be expected to 
increase their investment in housing in 1976 by some $750 
million, and he has been given assurance that these addi- 
tional funds will be forthcoming. 


@ (1710) 


Through this bill the assisted home ownership program 
is expanded to make loans available interest free during 
the first five years to anyone, with or without children, 
who wants to buy a modestly priced home. Similar loans 
are available to entrepreneurs who will build modestly 
priced rental accommodations under agreement with Cen- 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 


It is anticipated that in most cases the assisted home 
ownership program and the assisted rental mortgages will 
be provided by private lenders. CMHC mortgages will be 
reserved for purchasers who do not have access to this 
private lending. 


More private investment and housing and servicing for 
housing will allow us during this period of budgetary 
restraint to maintain and, hopefully, to increase our invest- 
ment in federal-provincial housing programs. 


The assisted home ownership program up until now has 
had two important restrictions: first, it has been confined 
for all practical purposes to households of three people or 
more; second, it has been available only to households 
whose mortgage payments and local taxes would exceed 25 
per cent of their income without the assisted home owner- 
ship plan aid. Both these restrictions are being done away 
with under the proposals of this bill. 

At the same time, however, the bulk of the assistance 
offered is being changed from an outright grant to an 
interest-free loan. Two-person households, regardless of 

{Senator Mcllraith.] 


income and provided they meet the house price limits, will 
now qualify for an interest-free loan sufficient to cover the 
difference in monthly payments on a mortgage at market 
interest rates and the same mortgage at 8 per cent. Out- 
right grants will continue to be available in some cases, but 
only where a three-person household is involved and then 
only to the extent that taxes and mortgage payments at 8 
per cent take up more than 25 per cent of the income of the 
borrower. The maximum annual amount of grant will be 
increased from its current level of $600 per year to $750. 
The loan component of the assistance is interest free 
during the first five years or until the home is sold or 
refinanced upwards. After that the loan is repayable at 
current rates of interest. 


The program in its entirety is confined to moderate cost 
new housing and is therefore subject to price limits estab- 
lished by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation for 
each of its branch office areas across the country. 


It will be quite evident to honourable senators that this 
program, with its modifications, will be a great boon to 
many Canadians who need a boost to get into the home 
ownership market. At the same time, however, the pro- 
gram serves a broader purpose. It will provide a powerful 
stimulus to the housing industry to shift production away 
from the high end of the price scale towards more modest 
accommodation. The same purpose will be served by 
requiring lenders to restrict the most favourable arrange- 
ments—that is, high ratio, low down payment mortgages— 
to lower and medium priced housing. People who want to 
buy expensive housing will have to put up at least 25 per 
cent of the cost as their down payment. 


I think all senators will be aware that the sector of the 
residential building industry faced with the most difficult 
problems is that of providing rental accommodation. The 
economics of building and renting housing is unattractive 
to potential investors at the present time. The result is that 
little rental accommodation is being built, and in some 
large urban areas the vacancy rate is less than 1 per cent. 
The role of the federal government in this situation is to 
help restore economic viability to this market, and, by 
increasing the supply, to help restrain the pressure on 
prices. This bill will allow Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation to make interest-free loans during the support 
period to entrepreneurs who are prepared to erect modest 
rental accommodation under an agreement with Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. Maximum annual 
assistance is increased from $900 to $1,200. 


@ (1720) 


One of the most serious obstacles to increased residential 
development is the lack of serviced land. Many municipali- 
ties consider residential development, especially low cost 
development, as a drain on revenues and are reluctant to 
encourage such projects. Although municipalities fall 
within provincial jurisdiction, delays in improving de- 
velopments are so common they have become a matter of 
national concern and were discussed at some length at the 
most recent federal-provincial conference on housing. The 
federal government provides incentives for servicing of 
land for housing through loans and grants made under the 
sewage treatment assistance program. This bill increases 
these incentives by adding water treatment plants and the 
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supply of water mains to the program where they are 
required to open new land for housing. 


To serve the same purpose, this bill makes available 
grants to municipalities of $1,000 for each unit of moder- 
ately priced, medium density housing. These grants will be 
made with provincial concurrence and will support provin- 
cial plans for urban developments. 


The final clauses of this bill involve changes in organiza- 
tional arrangements within the Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. Provision is made for separating the 
position of chairman of the board of that corporation from 
that of the president, and permits the chairman to be one 
of the public service representatives on the board of direc- 
tors. The purpose of these clauses is to allow the Secretary 
of the Ministry of State for Urban Affairs, at the same 
time, to be chairman of the board of Central Mortgage and 
Housing Corporation. This, it will be seen, should permit 
closer cooperation and coordination between the depart- 
ment and the housing corporation. While they are both 
answerable to the same minister, this new arrangement 
should provide better working machinery for the coordina- 
tion of their efforts. 


Honourable senators, I commend this legislation to your 
consideration. I hope it is in satisfactory form. It should 
stimulate housing production generally, and it should steer 
resources into the kind of modest, moderately priced hous- 
ing Canadians need at this time in our history. By 
encouraging more private investment it should free more 
funds for the important public financed housing programs, 
and, because of the way it is designed, produce a greater 
number of much needed housing units in proportion to the 
total money spent. 

Honourable senators, I do not think there is much more I 
could usefully say at this moment. If and when the bill 
receives second reading—and here I am in the hands of the 
Senate—I would be prepared to ask your consent to 
commit the bill to a Committee of the Whole, in accordance 
with rule 18, which carries with it an invitation to the 
minister to come into the chamber and answer questions. 
In the circumstances in which we find ourselves today, I 
think this would be the best way to deal with the legisla- 
tion. The minister and the appropriate officials of the 
department are available for this purpose. 


@ (1730) 


Hon. Orville H. Phillips: Honourable senators, I thank 
Senator MclIlraith for his introduction and explanation of 
Bill C-77. 


Every year at about this time we hear various profound 
announcements on the need to increase our efforts to 
provide housing for Canadians. I often think that when the 
red lights go on at Christmas they seem to affect both 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the gov- 
ernment, and they appear to follow the pattern of red 
governments by announcing a program designed for the 
following four or five years. We have become quite accus- 
tomed to these announcements, but our own home supply 
is still inadequate and costs have become prohibitive. 

In its latest program the government appears to be 
recognizing that most young Canadians will never own 
their own home or, at least, one suited to their own desires. 
Indeed, the minister responsible for housing has already 


29555—54 


stated that Canadians are expecting too much in housing, 
and that the day of the single family dwelling is over. The 
present legislation ignores the high cost of construction, 
and, if I may, I should like to refer to this for a moment. 


The installation of services—that is, hydro, water, 
sewers, telephone, et cetera—costs approximately $200 per 
linear foot. For a lot with a frontage of 50 feet this amounts 
to $10,000. The average construction cost—and this is for 
the type of housing considered under this bill—is $25 per 
square foot. Therefore, a home comprising 2,000 square feet 
would cost $35,000. After investing, say, $60,000 in the 
house, it is logical that we should look for a lot on which to 
place the home, and the average building lot in Ontario 
now costs $30,000. All this makes the minimum cost of the 
house $90,000.00. 


If we switch to row housing, stacked housing, town 
houses, condominiums, then we reach a lower figure. Clus- 
ter town houses—that is to say, those that have no front- 
age—can be purchased for approximately $59,000, while a 
high rise condominium of 700 square feet, with two bed- 
rooms can be purchased, depending on the area, for $46,000 
to around $49,000. 


Under the proposed legislation the maximum cost of 
houses allowable under this program varies from centre to 
centre—in Toronto and Vancouver it is $47,000 per home; 
in Ottawa, $38,000; Halifax, $38,500; and Prince Edward 
Island, $32,000. Therefore, honourable senators, it is quite 
clear that in large centres, particularly, the only hope for a 
young couple wishing to own their own home under this 
legislation will be a high rise condominium somewhere, 
and it will be in the vicinity of 700 to 1,000 square feet. 
This is not a very large area in which to raise a family and 
it is hardly the environment in which most people would 
wish to bring up their children. It is, as a friend of mine 
said to me the other day, almost an automatic form of birth 
control. 


The government states one of the objectives of this bill is 
a greater diversion of mortgage funds into low and moder- 
ately priced housing. This is a very well worthwhile objec- 
tive, but the bill does not spell out how this will be 
accomplished. Perhaps the Minister of State for Urban 
Affairs is correct when he states that legislation can be 
introduced requiring Canadian institutions to direct a cer- 
tain percentage of their funds to this type of housing. But, 
honourable senators, we must bear in mind that a great 
deal of our mortgage funding originates in foreign coun- 
tries and they will not be legislated by any Canadian laws. 


It is interesting to learn that the additional funds direct- 
ed by this bill will provide for 22,000 to 25,000 homes per 
year, which cannot be considered a full solution to Canadi- 
an housing needs. It is all very well to provide a high ratio 
mortgage for an individual, but I would point out that the 
person who has taken out a 95 per cent mortgage has for all 
intents and purposes limited the amount of credit available 
to him for other requirements, such as appliances for the 
home. 


I note that the bill does not provide any description of a 
minimum requirement for the home, either in size or ma- 
terials. It also does not state whether the home shall 
contain certain appliances, such as a stove and a refrigera- 
tor. Some of the provinces of Canada have laid down rules 
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and regulations in this regard, and I believe that we should 
have a uniform standard throughout Canada. 


The extension of assisted home ownership to the private 
enterprise field as well as the public field indicates that 
the government has more faith in private developers than 
it has in its own crown corporation for the development of 
public housing. I would point out that one of the great 
drawbacks in the past with regard to public assisted home 
ownership has been the amount of time that it requires to 
complete an application. An individual moving into a new 
city and attempting to purchase a home under the assisted 
home ownership program finds himself filling forms for 
anywhere from six months to eight months. At the end of 
that time, most have become discouraged and have pur- 
chased a trailer. 


The requirement for at least one child has been removed 
from the assisted home ownership program, as mentioned 
by Senator Mcllraith. However, we have an increasing 
number of families known as one-parent families. Such 
families are not included under the provisions of this bill. 
A single parent can be a woman who is divorced, separated 
or widowed, with one or two children, or, indeed, it can be 
the male partner of the marriage who is usually considered 
to be the wage earner. Those people, because of the fact 
that they are single parents, need more assistance than 
others in purchasing a home. 


@ (1740) 


Assistance for home acquisition takes two forms. There 
is a grant to a maximum of $750 per annum for a couple 
with children, in order to keep their so-called PIT pay- 
ments to 25 per cent of the family income. Others will 
receive assistance in the form of a repayable loan designed 
to reduce the mortgage rate from the prevailing interest 
rate to an effective rate of 8 per cent. The loan will be 
interest-free for a period of five years. At the end of the 
five-year period the loan has to be repaid or refinanced at 
the going mortgage rate. 


I should add, honourable senators, that if the house is 
sold before five years, the interest-reducing loan is payable 
in full on the date of the sale of the house. If that particu- 
lar house is sold at the end of three years, the purchaser is 
not eligible for the assistance provided under this bill. It 
applies only to the first purchase, or so-called acquisition, 
of a house. I wonder what effect this will have on the 
resale of a house, because if the program is worthwhile it is 
obvious that a potential purchaser will want a new home 
rather than one that is three years old, in order to obtain 
the benefits of the program. 


I find also an obvious conflict between the principle of 
the repayable loan and the anti-inflation program. If a 
family is unable to afford a home in view of today’s costs 
and the state of the family income, how can we expect that 
family to meet an increased PIT in five years, or indeed 
less, when the salary increase is limited by the anti-infla- 
tion guidelines? 

The situation in this case is further aggravated by the 
fact that the amount of the loan is reduced each year by 
one-fifth or $20 per month. If salary increases are limited, 
and the cost of food, utilities and municipal taxes are 
uncontrolled, many homeowners will regret their purchase 
of a home under this plan. 

(Senator Phillips. ] 


Those considering purchasing a home under these pro- 
posals should recall the ad that was widely distributed 
throughout the United States during the last couple of 
years asking, “Would you buy a used car from this man?” 


During the first years of a mortgage, especially those 
with an extended amortization period of 30 or 40 years, 
very little is paid on the principal. Most of the payments go 
toward interest. At the end of a five-year period, when an 
individual goes to refinance a mortgage—say, one of 
$45,000—he could easily find that he faces a mortgage of 
$48,000 at a much higher rate. About all this clause of the 
bill does, honourable senators, by providing interest-free 
loans, is to delay and extend the time the home purchaser 
will spend in financial purgatory. 


A further question that must be asked concerning refi- 
nancing at the end of the five-year period is: Where will 
the individual find mortgage financing for an amount 
greater than the appraised value of the home? I consider 
the bill to be very deficient in this regard, in that it makes 
no provision to guarantee refinancing, even at a higher 
rate, at the expiry of the original five-year period. I should 
like honourable senators to give consideration to that fact. 


Rent controls are being requested from the provinces in 
conjunction with this bill and the anti-inflation program. 
Apartment buildings for rental in the past have not been as 
profitable as many people believe. The real profit has been 
the appreciation, or increase, in the value of the buildings. 
Now, because cost of construction has become so high, so 
enormous, builders are beginning to ask themselves if they 
can expect any appreciation in the future. If we go too far 
in asking for controls, we are liable to find ourselves very 
much in the situation the former Government of British 
Columbia found itself, and in which many developers left 
the province. 


The bill provides for loans on rental accommodation. 
This could create a very special problem on repayment. 
The owner of a 100-unit apartment building who received 
the maximum subsidy could owe $3 million at the end of a 
25-year period, which would likely be more than the value 
of the building. About the only advice I could give the 
individual in that case would be to let CMHC take it back, 
and I think CMHC will find itself repossessing a good 
many of these buildings in 10 or 15 years’ time. 


The reorganization of the board of directors of the Cen- 
tral Mortgage and Housing Corporation, in effect, places it 
more directly under the control of the Minister of State for 
Urban Affairs. I believe we should take a very close look at 
that change in the act and its desirability. 


Recently, the board of directors of Air Canada received a 
great deal of criticism in the Estey report. Honourable 
senators will recall that the position of President of Air 
Canada was reduced to the point where the President was 
president in title only. I believe this bill will bring about 
the same result in relation to the President of the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation. Whoever accepts the 
position of President of CMHC should be ready for a 
sudden retirement, because in two or three years’ time he 
will become the scapegoat for the failure of this program. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, before I speak on 
second reading, I wonder if the Leader of the Government 
would indicate to us what time program he has in mind for 
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the disposition of this bill by the Senate. The reason I ask 
that question is that we are approaching 6 o’clock, and 
there has been a suggestion by the sponsor of the bill that 
it might go to Committee of the Whole. 

Is it his thought that we carry on right through, which 
might keep us here until 7 or 8 o’clock, or has he in mind 
that the Senate will adjourn at the usual time of 6 o’clock, 
and then carry on with whatever we have to do in connec- 
tion with the bill after that? 


Senator Perrault: If it is the wish of honourable sena- 
tors to carry on, we will do so. I understand that the 
minister responsible for this legislation in the other place 
is in the gallery, and is ready to assist us with clarification 
of any of the clauses of this bill should we desire to 
proceed with it now. 


If it is the desire of the house to adjourn now to resume 
at 8 o'clock, that, too, is a consideration. Perhaps the 
Deputy Leader of the Opposition could express his wishes 
in this regard. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I have no strong 
view on the matter at the moment. We on this side of the 
house are, of course, prepared to do all we can to expedite 
the passage of the bill, being aware of certain urgencies 
which have been expressed by the minister in the other 
place and at other times. 


Perhaps I could ask a supplementary question. Would it 
be possible for us to have the bill as passed by the House of 
Commons before us before going very much further in our 
discussion? I do not have a copy of the bill as passed by the 
House of Commons before me. 


I ask that question, of course, because the other place 
dealt with this bill and disposed of it, as far as they are 
concerned, only an hour or so ago, and we have no way of 
knowing at this time whether there were any amendments. 
We do not have the bill as passed by the House of Com- 
mons, which is our normal procedure. 


Senator McIlraith: Honourable senators, perhaps I could 
clarify that point. The bill we have, as presented on first 
reading, is the bill as passed by the House of Commons. It 
has one virtue in that it has the explanatory notes, and 
that is a rather pleasing virtue as far as I am concerned. In 
any event, there were no amendments made to the bill by 
the House of Commons. 

With respect to his second question, unless the Deputy 
Leader of the Opposition or any honourable senator has 
other views, I would prefer to continue. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps at the conclusion of my 
remarks we might deal with that, and the Leader of the 
Government or the sponsor of the bill can make a sugges- 
tion as to our next step. 

Honourable senators, while adding a few comments to 
the excellent analysis of the bill given by Senator Phillips, 
I shall be raising a few points in a rather general way 
which honourable senators might want to deal with when 
we are in Committee of the Whole and are considering 
clause 1, on the principle, and the other clauses seriatim. 

The reason I put these points before the Senate at this 
particular time is that I think it is important that they be 
on the record, Senate Hansard, and not merely on the 
record of the proceedings of the Committee of the Whole. 


29555—-54% 


@® (1750) 


This is a very important bill, though to some extent it 
may well be an indication of some rather serious shortcom- 
ings in previous attempts to deal with this serious problem 
of housing shortage, particularly for low income and mod- 
erate income families. 


There have been many bills and programs proposed at all 
levels of government, and to date they have not achieved 
any great success, and certainly this bill indicates that the 
federal government is now aware that it has to do some- 
thing much more positive than it has done in the past. 
Whether or not this bill will live up to those expectations, I 
do not know. 


There are reasons why one may have serious doubts 
about that, particularly in view of the lack of success that 
has accompanied previous attempts of the government to 
deal with this problem. The fact remains that at the 
present time over 800,000 Canadian families are spending 
more than 25 per cent of their income on shelter. The 
minister has said that approximately 280,000 Canadian 
families are spending over 50 per cent of the family income 
on providing themselves with shelter. This does not indi- 
cate a very successful approach to the problem up to this 
time. 


The bill does recognize that there are special cases, other 
than the mere income cases, which have to be dealt with. 
There are no clear indications in the bill as to how the 
special cases will be dealt with. However, we have been 
told by the minister and others that the generalities of the 
bill will permit the government, and its agencies, to pro- 
ceed in due course to a solution of such problems as those 
concerning senior citizens, the socially and economically 
deprived and handicapped persons, particularly hand- 
icapped native Canadians. 


I shall perhaps go beyond speaking on the principle of 
the bill at this time because it is very difficult to discover 
what that principle is. It can be said that it is to provide 
more homes. We have been told by the minister that the 
hope is that the provisions of this bill will make possible 
the construction of some one million new units in Canada 
in the next four years. We are still uncertain as to whether 
or not the target for this year of 210,000 dwelling units will 
be reached. Here again the minister says he is optimistic. 
The predictions in the past have not been that good, but we 
can hope that the goals will be reached at least this year. 


Throughout the discussion of this bill, and particularly 
the government’s representations in regard to it, the 
phrase “moderately priced homes” has been repeated over 
and over again. A brief examination of the bill and some of 
the discussions that have taken place on it, finds me 
unable to define for myself the phrase “moderately priced 
homes.” 


The bill has loan ceilings, and ceilings on the price of the 
house that can be assisted by the provisions of this bill. It 
seems to me, in the cases where there are specific numbers, 
the ceiling is so close to, and in some cases below, the 
actual price at which a house can be obtained, that many of 
the provisions of this bill will be completely inoperative 
for those who need it the most. The point made by Senator 
Phillips—and I hope if and when the minister comes before 
us he will give us some assurance in this regard—was 
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whether there is any room between the ceilings that will 
be imposed as a result of the bill and the regulations under 
it, and the actual practical cost at which a dwelling unit of 
one kind or another can be obtained. 


The bill makes it clear that one of its objectives is to 
increase the percentage of federal funding and, therefore, 
the construction of public housing, yet the figures I have 
indicate that that percentage has actually been declining 
recently in spite of the programs that we have discussed 
here and which have been passed by Parliament. The 
figure for 1970 was 24.3 per cent; 1972, 37.3 per cent; and 
1974, 19.2 per cent—a substantial drop. I hope the minister 
will be able to tell us what happened there, and why, and 
what are the prospects of improving the situation in years 
ahead. 


There is also the question of a possible conflict here with 
the government’s intention to achieve amelioration of 
inflation by certain controls. There is some indication that 
the bill itself, in the home-owner and rental areas, may 
actually be working against those controls. It is obvious 
that some of the subsidies—that is the word used by the 
minister, whether he was referring to loans, or interest on 
the loans or grants—may themselves become highly infla- 
tionary. We are told also that there will be funds reserved 
as a result of the implementation of the provisions of this 
bill for further government intervention in the housing 
market. I have seen no explanation of that, and again trust 
that we will have this information before we are asked to 
pass this bill on third reading. 


There is room for confusion in some of the wording of 
the bill, which seems to provide for certain benefits on the 
acquisition of existing homes. My understanding is, 
although it is not in the bill, that it’is merely enabling, but 
certainly it has created the impression around the coun- 
try—this is clause 4 of the bill—that it will provide for the 
extension of benefits to the acquisition of existing homes. 


I am not sure at the present time whether we have an 
indication of the capital cost which will be involved in this 
bill. I think it is most important that we have either that 
budget, which I presume is subject to Treasury Board 
approval, or at least a better indication than we have had 
so far of the total level of new federal expenditures that 
are involved. 


There is also the question of not merely the quantity of 
new dwelling units, which is in itself very important, but 
also the quality. There are indications in the provisions of 
the bill that it may actually work against quality rather 
than in favour of quality. The minister, in speeches in 
other places, has said that the ministry and those respon- 
sible for the administration of the bill when it becomes an 
act will pay great attention to this. 

@ (1800) 


This is of the utmost importance because, if there is not 
an adequate level of quality control in the administration 
of the bill when it becomes law, we shall have slums. 
Indeed, there is indication already that some of the govern- 
ment-funded housing throughout the country is coming 
close to the slum level. I think there is a danger of this in 
respect to the principle of this bill, because it aims to make 
sure that the kind of dwelling funded either for acquisition 
or rental under the bill will be moderate housing, and 
properly so described, but then there are restrictions which 


[Senator Grosart.] 


would tend to have an adverse effect on the quality of the 
housing. 

For example, there are density restrictions—not the 
environmental type of restriction which prohibits the load- 
ing of houses one upon the other or back to back, with no 
proper frontages, and so on. Quite the contrary. This bill 
actually encourages density because it says, for example, 
that one acre of land must have so many houses on it, and 
from some of the arithmetic which has been given it would 
seem to me that it is unlikely that any of these new houses, 
either separate dwellings or other types of dwelling, will 
have more than about a 30-foot frontage, although someone 
suggested they would have a 40-foot frontage. Well, when 
you consider the general requirements of a driveway and 
garage, there seems to be a great danger here that the 
housing which may develop under the provisions of this 
bill, far from being good housing, will be bad housing. 


Another problem seems to arise in connection with the 
resale provisions of this bill. It has been suggested that 
there is potential for a rip-off, because under the AHOP 
resale provisions the interest-free benefit is retained in the 
case of the sale of a dwelling by the owner, even though he 
may make a large capital gain on an investrient, part of 
which has been provided by the public. From the preceding 
discussions I am unaware whether it is possible to do 
anything about that or not, but, personally, I am certainly 
not satisfied with the negative replies which have been 
given, and I would hope that in due course measures will 
be taken to prevent any so-called rip-off. Admittedly, the 
provisions of the bill in this respect are limited to a single 
sale. Nevertheless, it is an area in which the benefit from 
the acceptance of public funds could be quite substantial. 


Having said that much, honourable senators, may I add 
that I realize that the bill before us is largely of an 
enabling nature, and therefore lacks precision with respect 
to what that enabling authority will be if it is passed by 
Parliament. 


In due course, either in committee or on third reading, I 
assume we will be given rather more specific information 
than we have had so far with respect to the consequences 
of this bill. What will its actual results be? It is just not 
enough to say that it is hoped that the bill will result in the 
building of a million houses in four years. What kind of 
houses? What quality of houses? For whom will they be 
built? 

I, for one, would like to see a fairly detailed breakdown 
of the persons in the various levels of Canadian society 
who are most likely to be benefited by the large expendi- 


tures—either on a grant basis or a loan basis—which will 
result from this bill. 


Senator MclIlraith: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: I wish to inform the Senate that 
if the Honourable Senator Mcllraith speaks now, his 
speech will have the effect of closing the debate on the 
motion for second reading of this bill. 


Senator MclIlraith: Honourable senators, my remarks 
will be brief. I wish to thank honourable senators for their 
contributions to the debate on second reading. 


; I note Senator Grosart’s desire for further and fuller 
information on certain aspects of the bill. It is my view 
that it would be better for the minister to give, in commit- 
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tee, detailed information as to anticipated results from the 
provisions of the bill, than for me to attempt to give it at 
the second reading stage. Normally, of course—certainly, 
at other times when I have ministerial authority—I should 
have preferred to give the information myself on second 
reading. I hope Senator Grosart understands that. 


Further, I hope the pessimism he displayed in some parts 
of his remarks tonight will pass with the more cheerful 
season we are now approaching, and that it will not be 
justified in any way by the results. I hope, when he has 
occasion to look back on this bill, he will decide that at this 
stage he was wrong in being so pessimistic, and will tell us 
how the bill actually exceeded his expectations. 


There is one point of interest which I should have men- 
tioned in my earlier remarks, and which Senator Grosart 
touched upon in his, namely, the target this year of 210,000 
housing and dwelling units. That figure should be exceed- 
ed by the end of December—in other words, in another 12 
days—so that the promise that it will be exceeded is pretty 
firm, and I am happy to have that item of good news for 
honourable senators. I have nothing further to add at this 
time. 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps the sponsor of the bill will 
allow me to say that if I appeared overpessimistic, it was 
only because I am aware that every cloud has a Barney 
Danson. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


CONSIDERED IN COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator MclIlraith: Honourable senators, as I indicated 
earlier, I propose asking the Senate to commit the bill to a 
Committee of the Whole, and, in accordance with rule 18, I 
would ask that the Senate invite the minister to come into 
the chamber to answer questions, if it agrees to so commit 
the bill. 

Therefore, I move, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Perrault, P.C., that the bill be committed to a Committee of 
the Whole presently. 


Motion agreed to. 


@ (1810) 


The Senate was accordingly adjourned during pleasure 
and put into a Committee of the Whole on the bill, the 
Honourable Senator Macnaughton, P.C. in the Chair. 

Pursuant to rule 18 of the Rules of the Senate, the 
Honourable Barney Danson, P.C., the Minister of State for 
Urban Affairs, was escorted to a seat in the Senate 
chamber. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, we have Bill C-77 
before us. I should like to point out that several clauses are 
subdivided into three, four and five parts. For the record, 
may I suggest that when we discuss a clause we take the 
subclauses seriatim. It is usual, of course, to postpone 
discussion of the title until all clauses of the bill have been 


accepted. 


May I now welcome on your behalf the Minister of State 
for Urban Affairs, the Honourable Barney Danson. 


I refer now to clause 1. Shall clause 1 carry? 


Senator Grosart: I think it is customary, Mr. Chairman, 
to hold clause 1 until we have gone through the other 
clauses. Perhaps I should say also that it is customary to 
discuss the bill with the minister first. I am wondering if 
the minister was in the gallery when Senator Phillips and I 
spoke. 


Senator Perrault: He would not be able to take notes in 
the gallery. 


Hon. Barney Danson (Minister of State for Urban 
Affairs): Yes, Mr. Chairman, I was. 


Senator Grosart: Then, I suggest that the minister might 
reply to some of the questions that were raised, at any 
point he wishes, as we go through the bill. It is very 
difficult to relate them specifically to clauses, but I will try 
to do that as we go along. 


Senator Phillips: Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
the minister was unable to make notes in the gallery, 
perhaps we could direct our questions to him before we 
start the clause-by-clause study. Would that be acceptable 
to the committee? 


The Chairman: Do honourable senators agree to this 
mode of procedure? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Chairman: Mr. Minister, have you an opening 
statement? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


Honourable senators, I listened with interest to the 
debate on second reading. The questions raised were of 
special interest to me. I hope I can recall each of them, but 
if not I am sure you will draw them to my attention. 


The first question raised, if I recall correctly, was in 
connection with the inflationary effect of some of these 
measures. It was suggested that they might actually 
increase the cost of housing. This has not been our experi- 
ence, I must say. Indeed, when I first came into this job 
just about a year ago—and I believe I was speaking here in 
Committee of the Whole at that very time—people were 
saying that the price limits we had put on houses were not 
realistic. They said they could not buy houses at those 
prices. And, indeed, they could not. On the other hand, 
builders were saying that they could not build houses at 
those prices. But they were wrong. When the mortgage 
market tightened up and the only mortgage money avail- 
able was through these programs, the builders soon found 
that they could build houses, and quite good houses at that. 


Senator Phillips asked about the quality of this housing. 
We found it to be quite good. The houses are built to NHA 
standards, which are very high, and are subject to NHA 
inspection. Their design is surprisingly good. Sometimes I 
am almost embarrassed when I notice the quality of some 
of the housing we are assisting with. Just last week in 
Saint John, New Brunswick, I saw semi-detached homes 
built under the AHOP program. Any of us would be proud 
to live in them. And here in Ottawa I noticed an advertise- 
ment in the Citizen for high rise condominiums which 
came within the price range of our AHOP program. Some 
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of the two-storey condominiums were not eligible under 
the terms of our program, but single storey condominiums 
in the same building were. To see the advertisement show- 
ing pretty girls playing tennis and men relaxing in the 
sauna bath, and men and women sitting around the swim- 
ming pool, you would think that it was a country club that 
was being subsidized. We are endeavouring to reach agree- 
ment with the provinces and independent agencies to guar- 
antee by way of a warranty scheme a high degree of 
quality. 

The question of density was raised. This is an important 
matter. We are encouraging higher density. We are facing 
what is now a fact of life in our major cities across the 
country today, that the high cost of land, to which I believe 
Senator Phillips referred, is making it quite impossible for 
a young couple starting off in life to have their own home 
on a single family lot. These homes are expensive today, 
and we would be misleading people if we were to hold that 
out as a dream or even as an expectation. 

We had reached the stage in our society where even 
newly married couples felt it was their right to own their 
own home on a single family lot wherever they wanted to 
live. That is just not possible. It is not realistic. Expecta- 
tions had been increasing all along and until a very short 
time ago people were able to achieve those expectations 
because of inflation. This situation continued on and on. 
People made a small down payment and thought that their 
first home should be as good or better than the one they 
lived in with their parents, that they should have three or 
four bedrooms, two bathrooms, a finished recreation room 
with a chrome bar, a push-button kitchen, and even an 
extra car in the garage and an extra television set upstairs. 
And, of course, they also wanted to wear good clothes and 
take vacations. This was all very wonderful but it was not 
realistic, and I think most of us realized it. So, instead of 
trying to fulfill expectations we are endeavouring to look 
after needs. 


There is a feature here which I think is unique. Under 
these new initiatives the assistance is in the form of a loan, 
except for those who really cannot afford it, in which case 
there is an additional grant. People say, “But this is not 
what we expect of governments. We expect governments to 
give things away.” Well, we are saying something different 
here. We are saying, “Your fellow taxpayer is going to help 
you when you need help, and when you can afford to pay it 
back you will pay it back.” That is rather a novel idea in 
these times, and one that we have to get used to and one 
that young people especially will get used to. The interest- 
ing part of it is that I have not found any resistance to this. 
I have gone across the country from coast to coast and I 
have spoken to young people and I have asked about their 
expectations and about these luxurious homes which many 
were able to get in the past but which they cannot get now. 
Many of them said, “If they were available we would be 
happy to get in on the action, but we want a decent place 
we can afford so that we can get a stake in the community 
and start raising a family.” 


@ (1820) 


There is another interesting point to which some honour- 
able senators referred. Certain provisions of this bill are 
extended to two-person families, whereas previously there 
had to be at least one child in the family. That left out 

{Hon. Mr. Danson.} 


couples who wanted to work and establish a home before 
they started their family. Now, a two-person household is 
open to various interpretations. There are various family 
associations in society today, but generally the provisions 
of this bill are to enable a young family to establish a 
home. You may also have a single person with a parent ora 
handicapped brother or sister. You may also have the 
single parent family. I believe this is one of the questions 
raised. 


The question of design is an interesting one because of 
Senator Grosart’s particular reference to “instant slums”, 
and that is something that concerns me very much. We 
have established a target of a million starts in the next 
four years, and, like Senator Grosart, I would not like to 
look back and say, “I was minister at the time that commit- 
ment was made, and look at what we built.” So, we are 
very concerned about design standards. Central Mortgage 
and Housing have always had impressive design awards. I 
presided at the presentation of those awards last year, and 
we were all impressed with the designs—beautiful ranch 
homes on Grouse Mountain, lovely places on the Bay of 
Fundy, but they were not the type of homes that we were, 
in the main, assisting. So, all our design awards now are 
going to be directed to the type of housing which we 
support. This is to ensure that we shall have good design 
and very good quality. 


Returning to the question of density, which I started to 
deal with earlier, in the main parts of a city, as Senator 
Phillips indicated, we were talking about stacked town 
housing and, in some cases, medium-rise condominiums. 
The same applies to rental accommodation. There are some 
good housing forms. It was suggested that this was a form 
of enforced birth control. I can only comment on that by 
saying that my first home was a 700 square foot bungalow 
with two bedrooms, a recreation room, and a very small 
bathroom, which would be termed a powder room today. I 
was very pleased. We had a card table and four chairs and I 
was so proud that my wife cried. But with that enforced 
birth control we managed to produce four healthy sons. 
Somehow where there is a will there is a way. We got 
started in that home with a $1,300 army re-establishment 
credit and $700 I borrowed from my father and my uncle. 
Later we traded up and owned two more homes in Toronto 
before moving to Ottawa. I think this bill is really suited to 
that sort of expectation. 


I hope we are not taking too long, but I should like to 
deal with what I regard as the overall thrust of the legisla- 
tion. People speak of a housing crisis. I always say it is not 
a crisis but that there are critical areas in housing—rental 
housing, housing for the very poor, housing for native 
people, and so on. These are the areas to which we have to 
direct our attention. The marshalling of resources from the 
private sector relieves the funding normally applied to 
those families being helped and who are in the middle 
income range, and leaves the direct funding and the deep 
subsidies available to those who need that help the most. 


One of the advantages I had in coming to this job was 
that I did not know anything about it. It seemed to me that 
there were three themes we had to develop: one was a 
regular steady flow of mortgage funds, instead of the start 
and stop, on and off sort of market we have so often seen. 
Another was the steady flow of serviced land. Here I am 
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not speaking of land pure and simple, but serviced land 
which is expensive, particularly with today’s high interest 
rates and carrying costs. The third was continuity in the 
industry itself so that people could plan for a prolonged 
period of time and gear up an industry so that it would 
operate at its greatest degree of efficiency. 


So, in so far as funding is concerned, in addition to our 
increasing budget year after year we have asked private 
lenders to increase their lending in this area of moderately 
priced housing, and moderate density housing, to add $750 
million on top of the sum of $7 billion that they normally 
put into this market. Now, people say that we should force 
them and legislate them, and we are prepared to do that if 
it is necessary. However, we have never found, at least at 
any time that I can remember, that when the government 
has indicated their wishes in this regard they have not 
been responded to. Indeed, in our discussions with the 
lenders, prior to this legislation, they were prepared to 
become involved. But this is a way of quantifying the 
amount needed, and we will have a mortgage monitoring 
committee to work with them. 


So, the normal investment and borrowing patterns are 
respected. Banks are different from insurance companies, 
and insurance companies are different from trust compa- 
nies, and trust companies are different from caisses popu- 
laires, and even within those categories they have different 
ways of lending. On the average it is an increase of 14 per 
cent. Some companies have an outstanding record where 
they might have 80 per cent or more of their portfolios— 
and some 90 per cent—in residential mortages. It might not 
be realistic for them to go up another 14 per cent, but 
somebody who has only 40 per cent or 60 per cent may be 
able to go up 20 per cent. We have had a very encouraging 
response from the private lenders. 


In so far as the regular stream of serviced land is con- 
cerned, there are several approaches to that. So much of it 
is not within our jurisdiction, being in provincial jurisdic- 
tion, but we find that perhaps the most basic is the provi- 
sion of sewage services, which we have had for some time, 
or sanitary sewers. Last year when I appeared before you 
when you were dealing with Bill C-46, to amend the Na- 
tional Housing Act, storm sewers were added. Under this 
legislation we are adding water mains. These are the main 
trunk services and treatment plants. So, it should be a 
great encouragement where they get a two-thirds loan at 
an attractive interest rate and on favourable terms, and for 
which there is 25 per cent forgiveness. Those are the major 
factors in getting those services in. 


In addition, we have our normal land assembly pro- 
grams, each complementing the other. But many munici- 
palities have been rather reluctant to approve zoning or 
building permits for more housing. It just does not pay 
them. In some cases it is a matter of economics, and in 
others it is a matter of, “I’m all right Jack, we are here 
now.” They don’t have to worry about anybody else. They 
will service libraries, fire stations schools and other things 
that have to be added. So, if they put in every one of these 
units that are approved, even multiple dwellings, and 
public housing, and not just what we are talking about in 
this legislation, the non-profit housing, then we say, “We 
will give you $1,000 for each unit.” This can be pretty 


significant. It helps to pay for the services, and in many 
cities the services already exist. 


I was in Windsor the other day and I could see the 
amount of vacant land within the city limits. Winnipeg is 
another good example of that. There it is close to the 
central core. There where you have medium or even high 
density, a hundred units puts $100,000 right into the city 
treasury. It is sort of buckshee for the municipality and is 
an incentive for them to do that. We are encouraging the 
provinces, and some provinces are most interested in com- 
plementing these sorts of programs. 

@ (1830) 


The third one is the question of continuity. From my 
own personal business experience I know that if I knew 
what the size of the market was going to be and how long 
it was going to be sustained, I could tool up, set up my 
production, get my personnel organized, and really get my 
costs down. In that way I could be highly efficient. How- 
ever, that does not bring prices down; it is competition that 
brings prices down—unless one is in the dredging business. 
However, this helps immensely in bringing the economies 
of scale to bear on the market. Then we will see the 
marketplace really work. So, after a few years, we hope to 
see these million new starts—235,000 in the coming year. 
As Senator Mcllraith said, we will exceed the target of 
210,000. People think that we should nct stay with those 
targets. Just a few months ago people were urging me to 
abandon the target of 210,000. But I like targets. I think 
they are great, but they say that if you fail by even one you 
are a political failure. I do not think we should let that 
worry us. Failing is not a great sin; not trying is. 

That is what we needed and we stuck with it, and even 
when it looked bad we met with the provinces. We had five 
meetings of the federal and provincial housing ministries 
this year. We also met with the industry. We found ways 
and we urged them and we squeezed those budgets and 
transferred money where necessary so that instead of 
coming to the end of the year as in the past with funds left 
over to be turned back to the treasury, the money was used 
up and the targets exceeded. 


Honourable senators, I hope I have answered your ques- 
tions; if not, I will be pleased to elaborate further. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, I have several 
questions listed and I believe that in the rather lengthy 
dissertation of the minister he touched on one. If I may, I 
will bring him back more specifically to the points. One 
question I raised in my earlier remarks referred to the 
standard of the housing. Are corridors to be a certain 
width? Are certain basic appliances included with the 
house? Must the living room have broadloom or may it be 
hardwood? Could we have some clarification as to the 
standards? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Yes, sir. Our building standards are 
the National Housing Act standards, which deal with con- 
struction quality and not with appliances or furnishings. 
In the rental accommodation that is something for the 
landlord to determine. It is provided in our agreements 
with the landlord that we see the quality of additional 
services he is supplying and ensure that the rent is con- 
sistent with the market, or below the market rates. 
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Senator Phillips: I also directed a question concerning 
the exclusion of the so-called single parent. I know that the 
minister touched briefly on this, but I did not get the point 
of his remarks. Would he elaborate on why a single parent 
is excluded? 

Hon. Mr. Danson: A single-parent family is included in 
this legislation, where it was not previously. It is a two- 
person household, to particularly apply to the young mar- 
ried couple, but it also applies to the single parent. Normal- 
ly it is the single-parent family, or the young family 
starting up. 

Senator Phillips: I am pleased to receive the minister’s 
answer. I have a further, probably two-part question. Why 
do the so-called subsidies apply only to the acquisition or 
first purchase of a house? Secondly, is there any indication 
of when AHOP will apply to existing houses? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Senator Phillips, the reason for it 
applying only to the first home is that we feel that people 
who have owned a home previously have had a stake in the 
housing market and have thus benefited from the infla- 
tionary effects. It is those who are starting for the first 
time who are having the most difficulties. The other point, 
as far as existing housing is concerned, is that we would 
like the provisions of the bill to apply as soon as the 
market is stabilized—as soon as there is a sufficient supply 
and sufficient funding available. When we are convinced 
that all the funding necessary is going into new housing to 
increase supply, which is our fundamental response, we 
can look at the situation to see whether budgets, cash flow 
and availability of mortgage funds will permit the inclu- 
sion of existing housing. It is socially just as good for a 
family, and sometimes better for a community, to recog- 
nize that. When I first came on the job, AHOP, which had 
been introduced by my predecessor, was always available 
to both types, but some 60 per cent of the funding was 
going into existing housing, and this was not getting to the 
root of the problem. So, on the advice of my officials I 
cancelled that and just made it available for new housing. 
We started to increase supply, but, almost more important- 
ly, we got the building industry turned around so that they 
were thinking in terms of quality, size and price of hous- 
ing, and they have done this remarkably well. 


Senator Phillips: During my remarks on second reading, 
I expressed concern regarding the position of the person 
who has purchased a home, receiving both the grant and 
the interest-free loan, when it comes to refinancing in five 
years’ time. I indicated that it is quite possible for him to 
require a mortgage greater than the original cost of the 
home. I also expressed concern regarding the availability 
of funds and whether he receives any guarantee that funds 
will be available for refinancing at the end of the five-year 
period. 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Senator, in my experience and that of 
my advisers, the question of refinancing has never been a 
great problem in the normal mortgage market. I heard that 
part of your speech. I now understand the point was the 
accumulated debt. Obviously, you know the legislation 
pretty well because of the distinction between those who 
are also receiving the grant. In normal circumstances that 
amount of assistance reduces by 20 per cent per year, or, 
where there is the grant as well, that would reduce a 
maximum of $20 per month, but never more than 25 per 

[Hon. Mr. Danson.] 


cent of the person’s income. It is not intended upon refi- 
nancing that they should pay off the loan portion. If they 
finance upwards, indeed, then they must pay it back. That 
is the time at which it must be paid back, but their 
indebtedness would not be that great. I would have to 
make some calculations and I am sure we can do them 
rather quickly. I do not think we could reach a situation— 
but I had better be sure of what I am saying—where the 
increased indebtedness would not be compensated for by 
the principal payments that have been made of the forgive- 
able portion of their grant, which is non-repayable. I am 
saying that as a guess, but we can do some calculations and 
give you a more precise answer in a few moments. 


@ (1840) 


Senator Macdonald: Mr. Chairman, before leaving 
clause 1, may I refer to subsection (4), on page 2, which 
says: 

No contribution or loan may be made— 


And so forth. Does that mean the cost of the land and 
dwelling, or those costs plus legal costs, appraisal fees, and 
so on? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: I am sorry, I did not fully hear. 


Senator Macdonald: I refer you to page 2 of the bill, 
subsection (4). I was wondering what is meant by the 
provision: 

No contribution or loan may be made pursuant to 
this section unless such limits as to costs— 


And so on. I was wondering what those costs include. 


Hon. Mr. Danson: We are referring there to the house 
price limit, which varies from city to city and region to 
region, and which we adjusted just last week. That refers 
to the cost of the house, which we follow rather carefully 
and adjust from time to time as market conditions change. 


Senator Macdonald: Does it include legal, appraisal, fire 
insurance, loan insurance, and other costs, as well as the 
cost of the home? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: It is the net cost of the house. The 
additional costs of the transaction are not included in that, 
although we hoped they would be or could be. 


Senator Williams: I would like to ask the minister to 
clarify a point. He has several times used the phrase 
“construction quality.” I am not sure in my own mind how 
to apply this. My own province, British Columbia, is 
known for the production of lumber and forestry ma- 
terials. “Construction quality” means to me good work- 
manship in putting together the material that builds a 
house. That material could be what they used to call in 
British Columbia “D” grade, which is possibly the lowest 
type of material from the mills, and so on. 


When you say “construction quality,” what does that 
mean? I have reason to ask that question because a lot of 
the “D” grade material finds its way into the hands of 
contractors who build Indian homes. 


Hon. Mr. Danson: That would be something that the 
CMHC inspectors would watch very carefully. It is not 
only the workmanship, but also the quality of the material. 
There is a wide variety of material. In British Columbia it 
is largely wood, with which you can get attractive designs 
and good economies. In Toronto, where I come from, it 
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would be brick. The material varies. It has to be the quality 
of the material and the workmanship itself, which is 
extremely important. That is one of the reasons for the 
inspection, to ensure that a purchaser would not be stuck 
with substandard material. That is watched exceedingly 
carefully. We must bear in mind that a wide variety of 
material is used across the country. I have seen log housing 
in the Northwest Territories that is first rate, but that is 
quite different from what one would find in, say, Toronto 
or Ottawa. 


The Chairman: Clause 1. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, this is the clause deal- 
ing with rental programs. It seems to me that this is very 
much related to the programs of rental controls in the 
provinces, and because there is a built-in rental control by 
CMHC we will have two systems of rental controls. To 
what extent will they conflict? If they do conflict, which 
rental control program will take priority? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: There are two factors which apply 
there. I do not know if any of the provincial systems will 
apply their controls to new housing. Most of them will 
exclude that housing in which we participate and where 
we have a rental agreement. That is not absolutely certain. 
Sometimes a province might choose to go that route. It 
-does not appear that they will want to duplicate. 


Senator Grosart: What was the reason for moving away 
from the grant approach to the loan approach? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: It gives us tremendous leverage— 
well, that is not precisely correct. They are going to private 
funding, because there is greater leverage for the minimum 
amount of taxpayers’ dollars. Many people need assistance, 
and it is quite a heavy drain on the treasury. Ultimately 
their incomes may improve, or their equity increase, and if 
they sell at a profit it did not seem fair that they should 
profit from a windfall, if it were that, or a capital gain, 
after they received assistance from their fellow taxpayers. 
If they refinance upwards, or sell upwards, at a profit, they 
must pay back their loan. 

It is helping peopie get in, and recycling that money 
back to the treasury so that it can be used to help more 
people. We have taken off the income limits, which makes 
a big difference. People who can quite well afford to pay it 
back may have a little difficulty in the beginning, but they 
should really pay it back. 


Senator Grosart: Is the main purpose the recovery of the 
benefit to the Consolidated Revenue Fund or CMHC? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: That would be the main purpose—to 
be reused. I have deep feelings about this, and it is one 
expressed in many quarters. As I alluded in my earlier 
remarks, governments should not constantly be giving 
money away. We should help people when they need help, 
and they should be prepared to pay back the money to 
their fellow taxpayers when they can. It may be old fash- 
ioned, but it seems to work, and we should do more of it. 


Senator Grosart: There is a time limit on the loans—a 
time for pay-back. How would that work, in the circum- 
stances, under clause 1? 

Hon. Mr. Danson: Are you referring to clause 1, to home 
ownership? 


Senator Grosart: No, the rental. After the support period 
there is to be repayment of the loan. There is a limited 
support period in respect of the loan. What is that period? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: It could be up to about 15 years, and it 
could be as short as five years. It will probably average 
closer to 10 years in the rental field. That interest accrues 
and it is then paid off when the entrepreneur refinances, if 
that is the case. He either pays it off or re-amortizes it, and 
there is new financing. He is then free of the agreement 
with the corporation. We hope and expect by that time that 
we shall have a much greater supply of rental accommoda- 
tion on the market. 


Senator Grosart: But the interest does not accumulate 
until after the support period; is that correct? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: That is correct, in the rental situation. 
The Chairman: Clause 1. Shall clause 1 carry? 

Hon. Senators: Carried. 

The Chairman: Clause 2. 


Senator Grosart: Under clause 2, perhaps the minister 
would indicate—because this deals with the increase in 
direct lending, and other lending, from $12 billion to $14.5 
billion in respect to CMHC—the estimated total cost of the 
benefits under the bill year by year? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: I will have to obtain those figures. 


Senator Grosart: Have you the total figures, say, for the 
first year? There was a figure of $131 million mentioned. Is 
that the figure? 


@ (1850) 


Hon. Mr. Danson: I shall have to check that, because we 
are talking of a budget for last year of $1.62 billion, which 
will be increased this year, but there are several compo- 
nents involved. In relation to housing initiatives, it would 
be about $212.5 million. 


Senator Grosart: That is for the first fiscal year? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: That is the amount we are projecting 
for 1976. The actual expenditure, then, for 1976 is some- 
thing in the order of $6 million, going to approximately 
$27.5 million in 1977 and $47.6 million in 1978. It then starts 
to decline as repayments begin to come in. 

Senator Grosart: I was not really asking about the total 
commitment; I was asking about the total cost. If these are 
interest-free loans, and so forth, what is the program under 
this bill going to cost? 

Hon. Mr. Danson: The cost of interest-free loans, start- 
ing in 1976, is $5.8 million; in 1977, $27.6 million; in 1978, 
$47.6 million; in 1979, $45.8 million, and in 1980, $33.9 
million. Those figures relate to the assisted rental and the 
assisted home ownership programs. 

Senator Grosart: How long is the new ceiling of $14.5 
million expected to last? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Until 1978. 
Senator Grosart: A period of three years? 
Hon. Mr. Danson: Yes, that is correct. 


Senator Grosart: That is becoming a familiar term 
around here. 
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Senator Bourget: Mr. Minister, how do you arrive at the 
cost of a building? Is it on a square footage basis, or do you 
make a complete and detailed estimate of the cost of the 
house, or have you a standard price, depending upon the 
quality of the house? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: It is a detailed appraisal by our 
appraisers. It does, of course, vary with the market condi- 
tions of each locale. The top limit under the assisted home 
ownership program is $47,000, which is in effect in Vancou- 
ver and Toronto, and it goes down to a low of about $28,000. 
That may be up to $33,000 in some parts of the country. 


Senator Bourget: What is the average square footage 
cost of a house coming under this program? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: It is in the range of $25, exclusive of 
land costs. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 2 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 3 carry? 


Senator Macdonald: The proposed subsection 34.15(3) 
under clause 3 of the bill reads: 


Loans may be made under the authority of this 
section only in respect of family housing units not 
exceeding such cost as may be prescribed by the Cor- 
poration— 


I expect that the cost prescribed by the corporation will 
vary from province to province; and I am wondering 
whether it varies within the province. I am particularly 
interested in the province of Nova Scotia, and whether 
there is one cost province-wide or whether it is divided 
into regions and, if so, what are those regions? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: It is divided not only into provinces, 
but into regions within the provinces, and the prescribed 
cost does vary. The figure for the assisted home ownership 
program in Halifax is now $38,500. Up until last week it 
was $36,000. 


Senator Macdonald: Do you have the figure for Sydney? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Yes, Sydney is $34,000 as opposed to 
$38,500 for Halifax. The difference would be in the cost of 
the land. This is a very interesting thing too, because you 
can probably provide a more attractive house with that 
money in Sydney than in Halifax, and the attraction of 
Sydney itself would help too. 


Senator Bourget: I wonder if there is a table showing 
the price by provinces? I do not want you to read it, but 
perhaps you could file it so that the figures will be on 
record. 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Yes, we can file a paper with that 
breakdown. That might be helpful. 


Senator Grosart: On this clause dealing with AHOP, the 
minister might discuss with us briefly the question of the 
relationship between these loan ceilings and the average 
prices of houses. 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Yes. The average price of housing 
takes into account high priced housing, of course. What we 
are talking about is moderately priced housing. There is no 
such thing as low cost housing today, not according to the 
basic standards we consider reasonable. It is low cost to 

(Senator Grosart.] 


people who are subsidized to build it. We are looking at the 
low end of the market where, generally speaking, the 
average income of the people who have benefited from the 
assisted home ownership program is in the range of $10,000, 
or slightly below $10,000, per year. It has been as high as 
$17,000 in centres like Vancouver and Toronto. We expect 
the average will increase under this new program because 
the limit is off. We are trying to encourage people to buy. 
We are looking at supply and demand. We want them to 
accept good housing that is modestly priced, and increase 
the stock of that. 

Indeed, I expect we will be criticized because there will 
be a picture of one of our AHOP houses with a Rolls Royce 
in front of it one of these days. As someone suggested, you 
see pictures of council houses in England with a Jaguar in 
front of them. That should not disturb us too much. The 
advertising will indicate that a person can live in the same 
sort of house, and it will not have the word “poor” in it. 


Of course, if that became an abuse, we would have to 
look at it. If there were people who could not move into 
low cost housing because wealthy people were taking it, I 
think we would want to take a very good look at that. I 
look forward to the socio-economic intermix that has been 
lacking in some of our developments in the past, and which 
may lead to some of the very concerns, Senator Grosart, 
which you expressed in your remarks. 


Senator Grosart: Now that CMHC has the authority for 
the first time to set these local limits, how often will they 
be set, and will they be published? How are people to know 
in advance, if they are planning to purchase a house witha 
loan? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: We watch this constantly, and we do a 
major review about twice a year, but it depends on market 
conditions. Indeed, last week some limits changed rather 
dramatically, and others did not change at all. None 
increased by more than 10 per cent; some went up by 2 per 
cent. We also have to watch the Anti-Inflation Board, 
because they keep an eye on us too. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 3 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Clause 4? 


Senator Grosart: Clause 4 authorizes CMHC to make 
interest-free loans to people who buy homes as distinct 
from clause 1 which deals with rentals. I would be interest- 
ed in knowing about the pay-back conditions in relation to 
this clause. Homes can be financed by approved lenders, 
provincial agencies or CMHC. Do I understand correctly 
that it is to be paid back at the end of five years? Is it to be 
paid back at the end of five years, or when the home is sold 
or refinanced? What is the purpose of the five-year clause? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: That is when the meter starts ticking 
and interest is payable. In the first five years we ask that 
they reduce each year automatically. 

@ (1900) 


The amount of loan assistance will be reduced by 20 per 
cent, or by a maximum of $20 at the lower rate. If it then 
exceeds 25 per cent of income, then they do not have to pay 
it back at that time. The loan keeps on accruing, but 
interest does not begin until after the sixth year, but then 
it is at the current mortgage rate. 
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The Chairman: Shall clause 4 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 5 carry? 


Senator Macdonald: Mr. Chairman, with respect to 
clause 5, section 34.20, on page 5, states: 


A loan made to a cooperative association under this 
Part— 


Is that cooperative association a loose association of people 
who get together to build, or must it be incorporated under 
either provincial or federal legislation? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: The cooperatives must be legally 
incorporated, senator. Cooperatives have been very popu- 
lar, and, indeed, their birthplace is Nova Scotia. 


Senator Macdonald: Yes, we have had them for 40 years, 
I think, in Nova Scotia. 


Hon Mr. Danson: Yes, great assistance has been given 
there under our direct program, which is a 100 per cent 
loan at a favoured interest rate, which is currently 8 per 
cent. Only 90 per cent of it is repayable. For a cooperative 
to get started, and set up and make its plans, we will give it 
a grant of up to $10,000. 

Something we encourage is our third sector houses, non- 
_profit houses, which are financed in the same way. This is 
a type of tenure which we think should be encouraged not 
only in remote areas, but in the major cities, where, as a 
matter of fact, we have some major developments. We 
think it is best handled under a cooperative arrangement. 


Senator Macdonald: As I recall it, under the Nova 
Scotia legislation with respect to the housing cooperative, 
the downpayment could be the members’ own work on the 
building. Does that apply under this legislation? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Yes. We call that “sweat equity.” I 
guess in this chamber it should be called “perspiration 
equity.” It is included, and it can be counted. 


Senator Grosart: Is there an estimate of the cost to the 
federal government of the grants to reduce the effective 
interest rate from the market rate? Have you made any 
estimate of the cost? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: I am sorry, Senator Grosart, we do not 
seem to have that specific information here, although I 
guess it was part of my earlier answer. | will undertake to 
get that information for you as quickly as possible. 


Senator Grosart: Would it be possible for you to let us 
have in due course the costs by these various items—the 
interest-free, the grants and other benefits? I do not want 
the total of commitments, but simply the cost of the 
commitments. 


Hon. Mr. Danson: I shall undertake to get that informa- 
tion for you, and have it presented to the committee or 
tabled in the house. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 5 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 6 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 7 carry? 


Hon. Senators: Carried. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 8 carry? 


Senator Macdonald: Mr. Chairman, under clause 8, on 
page 6, the proposed subsection 51(1.1) uses the words, “In 
order to encourage comprehensive land use... ». It goes on 
to provide that a loan may be made to a municipality or to 
a water supply corporation for the purpose of assisting in 
the construction of water systems. 

Would that apply to a municipality which already has a 
water supply system that is perhaps getting old, and 
cannot service all the vacant lots that might be available 
within the municipality, or does it only apply where there 
is a large area of vacant land to be serviced? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: At this time it is being administered 
in such a way as to open up new land. What we are trying 
to do is increase the available stock of serviced land, and 
that is the way it is being applied. 

While I am on my feet I might mention that we have 
found some of the figures Senator Grosart requested. The 
budgetary expenditures on the interest reduction grants in 
1976 will be $1.6 million; in 1977, $5.1 million; in 1978, $10.1 
million; and in 1979, $14.7 million. This is for the non-prof- 
its and cooperatives. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 8 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 

The Chairman: Shall clause 9 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 

The Chairman: Shall clause 10 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 

The Chairman: Clause 11. 


Senator Macdonald: With regard to clause 11, is the 
approval of the province required before a loan can be 
made to a municipality within that province? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Yes. We always have an agreement 
with the province in respect to dealing with municipalities 
in this way. 

Senator Macdonald: I presume the procedure is that the 
municipality will get in touch with the proper authorities 
in the province before making the application. 

Hon. Mr. Danson: Yes, that is correct, senator. Indeed, 
we make certain that it does work that way. It is an 
important jurisdictional matter. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 11 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 12 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 


The Chairman: Clause 13. 

Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, I have a question on 
clause 13. The question really covers clauses 6 to 13, which 
are the amendments respecting water and sewerage 
projects. 

There is a provision for an open-ended loan sharing with 
the provinces. I think this is in clause 12, specifically. Is 
there an estimate of the cost there? Perhaps we could also 
have an estimate of the grants and contributions with 
regard to the sharing of planning. I would just like to ask 
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you if you would include those figures in those that you 
gave when you replied to my earlier question. 


Hon. Mr. Danson: I am checking to see if we have those 
figures broken down in that fashion. You are talking about 
the fifty-fifty cost-sharing of plans as between ourselves 
and the local authority, whether it is a region, a municipal- 
ity or a town. 


Senator Macdonald: May I refer back to the idea of a 
loan to a water supply corporation or a municipality to 
expand the water supply? You mentioned that it might be 
new land. If the present water supply system is not suffi- 
cient to allow for more construction on vacant land within 
the municipality, and it has to be renewed, could a loan be 
applied for? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Yes, senator. As a matter of fact, it is 
intended to cover the expansion of existing water systems 
as well. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 13 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 

The Chairman: Shall clause 14 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 

The Chairman: Clause 15. 


Senator Phillips: I wonder if the minister can give us an 
indication of how much time the chairman of the board of 
directors of CMHC will spend at CMHC as opposed to the 
time he will spend on his other function as a member of the 
Public Service. To me there seems to be a possibility that 
CMHC will be downgraded, in that the corporation may 
become a secondary responsibility of the individual who 
will be appointed as chairman. 

Hon. Mr. Danson: I cannot answer the question precise- 
ly, senator, because it is one that the acting secretary of the 
ministry is asking himself, and one that the president of 
CMHC is probably asking himself also. Basically, the pres- 
ident would carry on the day-to-day operations of the 
corporation, and the chairman would be based in the min- 
istry. It could be one day a week, or it might be consider- 
ably less. I think this depends on what experience teaches 
us in this regard. I think it is important that the president 
of the corporation be the day-to-day operating officer. I do 
not mean that never the twain shall meet, but I think there 
have to be distinct responsibilities there—one for the 
delivery of the program and one for policy development. 
But, as chairman of the corporation he is also secretary of 
the ministry, and there is a major job to be done there in 
the matter of urban planning and intergovernmental 
working. 

@ (1910) 

The Chairman: Shall clause 15 carry? 

Senator Grosart: I think we are on clause 14. 

The Chairman: We are on clause 15, honourable sena- 
tors, but we can always revert. 

Senator Grosart: Well, if I may revert, I would like to 
ask the minister about clause 14, which is the clause which 
provides for grants of $1,000 per housing unit to municipal- 
ities for low cost medium density housing. This is where 
we come across the suggestion of 10 to 30 units per acre. 
Assuming that this is a restriction that will be imposed 
under the municipal loan regulations, will it apply else- 
where than to the types of units referred to in clause 14? In 


[Senator Grosart.] 


other words, will there be the same restrictions on an 
individual borrower who might wish to have a home 
within the limits but on an acre of land? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: No, the restriction will be applied to 
that person because the intention here is to encourage 
denser, lower cost housing, and the preservation of agricul- 
tural land as well. There are some new housing forms 
which can be very attractive. Ten per acre would allow a 40 
by 100-foot lot, and that for a semi-detached house is quite 
adequate. For the new zero lot lines, which I am just 
becoming acquainted with, it is quite adequate as well, 
and, of course, town housing. Much of our housing in this 
country already is within that range. But it does not 
permit the person to move out to the country, and use a lot 
of good agricultural land. Indeed, this has a bias in it to 
discourage that. It is something you want and it is an 
option, but you do not get support for that option. 


Senator Grosart: Since the quality of housing, to some 
extent, comes under this clause, could you, Mr. Minister, 
give us some information on the progress you are making 
with your suggestion for a national consumer warranty 
system? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Well, Senator Grosart, we discussed 
this last with the housing ministers on, I think, November 
25. There was a meeting just earlier this week with repre- 
sentatives of the provinces, the building industry, the lend- 
ers, the mortgage insurers and consumers. I do not have a 
full report on that at this time. The housing ministers were 
virtually unanimous in wanting a national scheme. I 
understand from the preliminary information I have that 
there are those who might prefer to go either provincially 
or regionally. I am not able to give a specific report on that 
at this moment. As far as I am concerned, I am looking 
forward to that as an essential part of the national scheme. 


Senator Grosart: Would it be possible for that to be 
brought in under federal legislation, or would it require 
federal-provincial cooperation? I am thinking again of the 
Standards Act, and so on. 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Basically, this is within provincial 
jurisdiction and it would only be by agreement, except 
where we are particularly involved ourselves. I think that 
our lending in the past year or so has touched about 40 per 
cent of the new construction. Under these new intiatives I 
think it will be in the range of 60 per cent, or even higher, 
of the new construction—that on which we lend, which we 
subsidize, and that which we insure. 


We could impose it in that way on that portion of the 
new housing production. I would rather see it, not even as 
a federal-provincial scheme, but as an independent scheme, 
free of domination by government and with participation 
by the industry which, in the main, has done a pretty good 
job. However, there are those who the industry would like 
to see brought under control, and I think there would be 
much greater satisfaction for people in knowing that there 
is such a scheme in effect. 


The proposal made today, which has been discussed, 
leaves no single body with control. It is sufficiently diver- 
sified between provincial and federal governments, various 
aspects of the building industry, the building suppliers, the 
lenders and service associations, and it is a truly independ- 
ent council. It is not easy to bring this about, and it is very 
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ground, having regard to the nature of an independent amendment? 


council with many different factors in it. We have to bring 
this to a head very soon. If it were necessary—and I 
indicated this to the provincial ministers—we would apply 
our scheme to our own housing. We are quite prepared to 
do that. I would prefer to see a scheme that is independent, 
but we want to see that consumer protection. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Minister, would what you have in 
mind be a warranty from the builder to the new owner? 


Hon. Mr. Danson: Yes, from the builder to the owner. 
The builders would be certified, and if they did not live up 
to their warranties they would be decertified. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 14 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 15 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 16 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 17 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 18 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 19 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 


The Chairman: Shall the title of the bill, “An Act to 
amend the National Housing Act and the Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation Act,” carry? 


Hon. Senators: Carried. 


The Chairman: Shall I 
amendment? 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to compliment the minister, whom I do not 
know personally, for the manner, intelligence and common 
sense with which he has handled everything. 


report the bill without 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
Senator Grosart: Senator Fournier beat me to the punch. 


Senator Perrault: We will make him an honorary 
senator. 


Senator Grosart: I rose to say exactly the same thing, 
and to thank the minister for coming here. This is the 
second occasion on which he has done so. He is the only 
member of the present Cabinet who has honoured us by his 
presence. We have had Cabinet ministers before our com- 
mittees, but he has the distinction of being the only one so 
far who has graced with his presence this more impressive 
part of the Senate’s operations. 

We thank him for his coming and, as he does elsewhere 
in other committees and in public, for doing such a good 
job of selling his program. In spite of my earlier pessimism, 
I wish him nothing but complete success. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
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Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


e (1920) 


The Hon. the Speaker: The sitting is resumed. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Senator Macnaughton: Madam Speaker, the Committee 
of the Whole, to which was referred Bill C-77, to amend the 
National Housing Act and the Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation Act, has considered the said bill and has 
the honour to report the same without amendment. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator MclIlraith: Honourable senators, with leave, I 
move third reading now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM 


STATEMENT BY PRIME MINISTER—SALARIES OF JUDGES— 
QUESTION ANSWERED 


Leave having been given to revert to Question Period: 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I have a brief 
reply to a question raised earlier this day regarding the 
salaries of judges. 

I would draw the attention of the house to the statement 
made in the other place by the Honourable Jean Chrétien, 
President of the Treasury Board, as follows: 


The salaries of all judges of the Supreme Court, the 
Federal Court and the provincial superior courts will 
not be allowed to rise in 1976-77. We have decided to 
freeze the level of 1976-77 man-years available for 
higher-salaried positions—those that command a 
salary maximum of $30,000 and over—at the level of 
1975-76. 

What that simply means is that while there is no auto- 
matic escalator in the present salaries of judges, no cost-of- 
living indexing plan, the government does not propose to 
increase them over and above the present levels during 
that period of time. 


DOCUMENTS TABLED 


Senator Perrault tabled: 
Copies of Press Release, dated December 18, 1975, 
concerning Notes on the Government’s Expenditure 
Reductions. 
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BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 
Leave having been given to revert to Notices of Motion: 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, with leave of 
the Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), I move that 
when the Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned 
until tomorrow, Saturday, December 20, 1975, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I wonder if I 
could ask the Leader or the Deputy Leader of the Govern- 
ment what is expected of us throughout tomorrow. 


Senator Perrault: We hope that the true spirit of Christ- 
mas and brotherhood will enthuse the other place so that 
they may arrive at a happy consensus regarding the unem- 
ployment insurance bill which is presently before them, so 
that we, in turn, may dedicate our spirit of brotherhood 
toward the passage of that same legislation. 


Senator Grosart: Is it the intention to deal with that bill, 
as we have dealt with this one, in Committee of the Whole? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, at this time I am 
not able to say, but that is a real possibility. 


Motion agreed to. 
The Senate adjourned until tomorrow at 12 o’clock noon. 
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The Senate met at 12 noon, the Speaker in the Chair. 


ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM 
FAMILY ALLOWANCES—QUESTION 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, I wonder if the 
Leader of the Government could give us any indication of 
the precise means by which the—what is the word—the 
freeze, the temporary freeze in the family allowance pay- 
ments will be carried out? I should have supposed that the 
January payments would be made with the increase which 
was already provided for by law. Am I to understand that 
it is intended to recoup this from the recipients by subse- 
quent changes in the legislation, operating retroactively? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senator, I have not been 
apprised of the exact method which will be employed to 
bring the freeze into effect. I hope that we can obtain that 
information and I will attempt to provide it later today. 


Senator Forsey: The same might apply to the measure 
dealing with our own remuneration, I presume. It is easy 
enough to get it back out of us, I suppose. 


WAGE GUIDELINES—QUESTION 


Senator Phillips: Honourable Senators, I should like to 
direct a question to the Leader of the Government in the 
Senate. When the wage guidelines were first announced, 
Senator Perrault initiated a debate in this chamber which 
was most helpful and informative. The anti-inflation regu- 
lations have been made public and cutbacks in expendi- 
tures have been announced by Mr. Chrétien. I should like 
to ask the leader if he would consider initiating another 
debate or discussion on these aspects of the matter in the 
new year. I would not want it before Christmas. Early in 
the new year would be fine. 


Senator Perrault: There is a good deal of merit in your 
suggestion, Senator Phillips. It would be helpful to have as 
great an understanding as possible of the program and the 
regulations pertaining thereto. 


BUDGET REDUCTION IN DEPARTMENT OF REGIONAL 
ECONOMIC EXPANSION 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, will recall that 
the other afternoon we had a discussion about certain 
budgetary reductions in the Department of Regional Eco- 
nomic Expansion. I should like to clarify the situation with 
respect to the estimated reduction in expenditures in that 
department, which was something in the order of $11.2 
million. The $11.2 million reduction represents a cutback in 
the original budgetary request which went forward for the 
Department of Regional Economic Expansion for the fiscal 
year 1976-77. What this simply means is that during the 
fiscal year 1976-77 the budget will be frozen at the level of 
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the fiscal year 1975-76. In terms of real purchasing power, 
however, because of the inflationary factor of approxi- 
mately 10 per cent, the budget figure does represent a real 
reduction of something in the order of 8 to 10 per cent in 
the number of dollars which will be spent by this depart- 
ment. If this explanation sounds unduly complicated I 
apologize, but I think honourable senators understand. The 
budget next year is going to be the same as it was in the 
fiscal year 1975-76, but in terms of the power of those 
dollars to purchase goods and services there will be, in 
effect, a budget reduction. 


@® (1210) 


Senator Phillips: A supplementary question if I may, 
honourable senators. Senator Perrault, in his reply, 
referred to the fact that certain items were frozen. In the 
history of the British Parliament, from which we have 
inherited most of our traditions, Parliaments became 
known as the “Long Parliament,” the “Rump Parliament,” 
and so on. I would like to ask him if he would consider it 
appropriate to call this Parliament the “Frozen 
Parliament’? 


Senator Perrault: Certainly, in view of the temperature 
levels presently prevailing in the Ottawa area, one may 
well describe this as “The Frozen Parliament.” 


EFFECT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE CUTBACKS ON NOVA 
SCOTIA—QUESTION 


Senator Macdonald: Honourable senators, I should like 
to direct a question to the Honourable Leader of the Gov- 
ernment. I heard a news item on the radio this morning to 
the effect that some of the cutbacks in expenditures of the 
Department of National Defence would fall most heavily 
on the Maritime provinces, and that Nova Scotia would be 
especially hard hit. Could the leader give me any idea of 
what reductions are to take place there? 


Senator Perrault: I must take that question as notice 
and I shall endeavour to obtain the information by the 
time we adjourn, which it is hoped will be some time later 
today. I do not have the detailed list of defence establish- 
ments to be affected by the announced freeze or cutback in 
that department. 

Senator Phillips: May I add, honourable senators, that 
that was one of my reasons for requesting a full debate on 
this subject. 


THE SENATE 
THE CLERK’S SCROLL—QUESTION 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, before the Orders 
of the Day are proceeded with, might I ask the Leader of 
the Government if by any chance he has a copy of the 
Scroll before him. Has one been provided today? 
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Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I have a docu- 
ment described as the “Clerk’s Scroll,” which we have used 
over a great many years in this place as a general outline of 
events which it is anticipated will occur in this chamber. If 
the honourable senator requires any information from the 
Scroll I will be very pleased to provide it. 


Senator Grosart: I would appreciate having it, because 
as far as I can find out no copy of the Scroll was provided 
today to the office of the Leader of the Opposition. I would 
ask the Leader of the Government if this was on his 
instructions, first of all, and, secondly, if he is aware that 
an employee of the Senate yesterday visited the office of 
the Leader of the Opposition, referred to the remarks I 
made yesterday, and said, “He will not get the Scroll 
tomorrow’’? I would like to know if this was on the orders 
of the Leader of the Government. 


I would further like to know if it is the intention to deny 
the Leader of the Opposition—and I am not speaking 
personally—a copy of the Scroll in the future. If the cir- 
cumstances prove to be such as I suggest, I wonder if an 
apology is not due, not to me—indeed, not to any person— 
but to the office of the Leader of the Opposition. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, first of all, I 
issued no such order and I did not provide any such advice 
to any person. Secondly, I think honourable senators are 
aware that the provision of the Clerk’s Scroll is not really 
a right or a privilege; it is a courtesy, a courtesy which has 
been extended in an informal way over a period of years to 
both parties in the chamber. The provision of a daily Scroll 
is not enshrined in any rule of this chamber. 


I know of no details of any conversation of the kind 
alleged by the Honourable Deputy Leader of the Opposi- 
tion. I place very little faith, however, in second hand 
accounts of fragmented conversations, and I question 
really whether it is of much use to exchange views regard- 
ing second hand accounts of alleged conversations in the 
corridors of this house or in the other place, or any place 
else for that matter. 


In view of the critical remarks voiced yesterday in this 
chamber by the Deputy Leader of the Opposition, it may 
well be that those responsible for the preparation of the 
Scroll—who, I think, have done a superb job over the years 
and have won commendations on all sides—are studying a 
transcript of the remarks made by the Deputy Leader 
yeaterday. Perhaps they are studying methods to alter the 
manner in which the Scroll is prepared. Again, there may 
be some hesitation on their part to provide the Deputy 
Leader with a copy of the Scroll today in view of the 
critical remarks of yesterday. Perhaps there will be an 
effort made to design the Scroil in a more acceptable 
fashion for the Opposition party in this chamber in the 
months to come. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I am sure the 
Leader of the Government would agree with me that it is 
much more than a matter of consideration at some level. I 
am sure he will also agree that it is much more than a 
matter of somebody on the staff on the Senate having 
decided to reconsider the whole matter. That is why I 
asked him if what happened had happened on his instruc- 
tions. He said no, and he added that the provision of the 
Scroll was a matter of courtesy. Of course it is a matter of 
courtesy. That is what we are dealing with here all the 


(Senator Grosart.] 


time—courtesies between individual senators and courte- 
sies between the Government side and the Opposition side. 
As the Leader of the Government says, it was a courtesy, 
and now it appears to have been a courtesy that has been 
discontinued without instructions from the Leader of the 
Government. In this instance it appears to have been 
discontinued by an employee of the Senate. 


The Leader of the Government has used the word 
“alleged” in respect of the statement I made. He has said 
that it may have been just a fragmented conversation, and 
that it may have taken place in the corridors of this house. 
I say to him that my information is that the statement was 
made to the office of the Leader of the Opposition. I say to 
him that it is a serious matter if this courtesy has been 
discontinued under the circumstances, and therefore I ask 
him if he will investigate the matter and report—not to me 
since it is a matter that does not concern me personally but 
is of concern—to the important office of the Leader of the 
Opposition. 

I repeat that I am told, and I am prepared to produce a 
witness to the fact that the statement was made that 
because of the remarks I had made—and definite reference 
was made to them—“‘he will not get it tomorrow.” I suggest 
to him that that is a serious situation in respect to the 
privileges which we all seek here in the Senate. 


@ (1220) 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, again I wish to 
reiterate that no instructions were issued from the office of 
the Leader of the Government at all about this matter. I 
know that the Honourable Deputy Leader of the Opposi- 
tion is a very fair-minded person and believes in fair play. 
It could well be that inadvertently a copy of the Scroll was 
not placed in the letterbox. In any case, it seems to me 
unfair to pass judgments on any personnel in the Senate 
with respect to this matter. I can say from my personal 
experience that we are served superbly well by the person- 
nel who assist us in this chamber. 


Senator Grosart: That is not what we are talking about. 


Senator Perrault: And those who put in many dedicated 
hours in the preparation of the Scroll and other tasks in 
this chamber deserve an enormous amount of credit for 
enabling the Senate to operate at the good level of efficien- 
cy which it does. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Perrault: I shall certainly undertake to inquire 
into the matters raised by the Honourable the Deputy 
Leader and attempt to ascertain why the Scroll has not 
been made available, apparently, to the office, of the 
Leader of the Opposition today, whether it has been a 
problem of the mails or relates to messenger service or 
whatever. There appears to be no reason why the delivery 
of the Scroll to the loyal Opposition cannot be resumed if, 
indeed, it has been interrupted. I can see no real impedi- 
ments, but in my opinion when we pass judgment on those 
who prepare the Scroll we must understand some of the 
problems which occur for them from time to time. I have 
always found that those who assist us here are earnestly 
endeavouring te assist all honourable senators, regardless 
of our political affiliation or whether we are in opposition 
or in government. I notice the remarks reported in the 
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Debates of the Senate of yesterday at page 1667, at which 
point the Deputy Leader of the Opposition said: 


I therefore suggest that there is some kind of 
extraordinary presumption on the part of somebody 
when we are told in Order Paper form exactly what i 
going to happen before it happens. & 


There was no such intent to do that. The Scroll is an 
approximate outline of events which may occur here and a 
guide which was brought into being originally by a former 
leader in the Senate who was of the same political persua- 
sion as that of my honourable friend who has raised this 
point. It is perhaps a tribute to the party which occupies 
the benches opposite that they introduced the idea of the 
Scroll originally, a number of years ago. It is a useful 
institution and I cannot see why it should not be made 
available to both sides. However, none of us wishes to 
judge anyone unfairly here and I am sure that the honour- 
able senator has no wish to do so. 


Senator Grosart: No, that is so and I do not wish to 
prolong this unduly. I merely asked certain questions and I 
asked if the Leader of the Government would look into the 
situation and report back as to whether the situation is as I 
described it. I believe I said that that remark was made in 
the office of the Leader of the Government. I think it was 
not made there, but in the corridor. I may have misin- 
formed the leader on that point. Still, I am told and it has 
been reasserted to me, that the particular statement was 
made. It is only with that statement that I am concerned, 
that this was said to be a punishment for the remarks I had 
made. My remarks may not have been acceptable to hon- 
ourable senators. But that is not the point. The point is 
that the punishment should not be meted out, if it was, by 
an employee of the Senate. 


Senator MclIlraith: Honourable senators, this matter, 
‘raised in the form it was yesterday and again today, 
involves a very important question of privilege affecting 
all honourable senators. 

“The Scroll” is an incorrect description of the document 
that was objected to yesterday. The Scroll is prepared at 
the Table by the Clerks at the Table as proceedings take 
place here and when a decision on each step is taken. That 
is what is meant by the Scroll—namely, the record as 
noted at the Table by the Clerks. 

The document prepared in advance and now under dis- 
cussion was instituted when an honourable colleague, now 
departed, was assigned the responsibility of being Leader 
of the Government in the Senate without being appointed 
a member of the Cabinet. At that time he had had no 
experience as a minister of the government, and the prac- 
tice was started of trying to anticipate the proceedings and 
preparing for him what would be the Scroll if events 
happened in the anticipated way. 

When he resigned for reasons of ill health and his 
successor was appointed by the same government of that 
day, his successor remained in the position for, if I remem- 
ber correctly, less than a year. That document continued to 
be provided to him. At that time it was not provided to the 
Leader of the Opposition in the Senate. 

When the honourable gentleman became Leader of the 
Opposition in the Senate, with the change of government 
in 1963, I am informed that after a short period, being 


without the Scroll, he asked for a copy. He was of the view 
that it was a very useful document in keeping the proceed- 
ings clearly before him, and that it helped him to fulfil his 
role as Leader of the Opposition, just as it had helped him 
when he was the Leader of the Government. 


The document, of course, has the word “Scroll” on it, and 
it has been loosely referred to as the Scroll. If there are no 
changes in the anticipated proceedings during the day, it 
would be accurate. If there are changes, certain paragraphs 
are stricken and the appropriate item written in at the 
Table. 


I thought I had explained yesterday that because we had 
not used a procedure which I had rather liked from my 
earlier experience of Committee of the Whole in another 
place, I had gone to those members whom I thought were 
most concerned with the housing legislation and suggested 
that we might deal with this bill in Committee of the 
Whole. In doing so, I refreshed their memory about what 
had been done in the spring. 


I also went to the staff of the Senate and explained how I 
proposed to proceed in the chamber, and asked that the 
correct steps be written out—because last year there was 
some unfamiliarity with the proceedings—in order that we 
might use the correct language. 


I asked that it be done in advance, because at that point I 
anticipated that we would have many measures before us 
and we might be pressed for time. I asked that it be done in 
a detailed way. Unfortunately, it involves writing in 
advance what it is anticipated will happen before it 
happens. 

Honourable senators should understand exactly what 
the document is and how it is prepared. I must say I was a 
little shocked at some of the language used yesterday. It 
seemed to me a little imprecise—perhaps I will leave it at 
that—and a little harsh. 


@ (1230) 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES IMPROVEMENT BILL 
THIRD READING—ORDER STANDS 


On the Order: 

Third reading of the Bill C-75, intituled “An Act to 
increase the rate of return on Government Annuity 
contracts, to increase their flexibility and to discontin- 
ue future sales thereof’.—(Honourable Senator 
Barrow). 


Senator Langlois: Stand until later today. 


Senator Phillips: Why not now? 
Order stands. 


BUSINESS OF THE SENATE 


Senator Grosart: Senator Phillips just asked, “Why not 
now?” Perhaps this would give the Leader of the Govern- 
ment an opportunity to indicate to us the program that we 
may be faced with today. Unfortunately we do not have 
the Scroll here so we could see what items may be before 
us. One of the purposes of the Scroll is to indicate what 
might be the business of the Senate on any particular day. 
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Would the Leader of the Government give us a brief 
outline of what he anticipates he will be dealing with 
today, and perhaps tell us also what the situation in the 
other place on the bills that we might be waiting for? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, it is expected 
that Bill C-69, an Act to amend the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act, will pass in the other place very soon. It may be a 
matter of a half hour or so. The Commons will then 
proceed with Bill C-52, relating to superannuation, after 
which it will deal with Bill C-78, to repeal an act respect- 
ing the Halifax Relief Commission and to authorize the 
continuation of pensions, grants or allowances paid by the 
Halifax Relief Commission. Each of these proposed meas- 
ures will, of course, come to this chamber. 

A question was asked regarding the status of Bill C-75. 
Honourable Senator Phillips asked why we stood this bill 
until later this day. This bill is tied into the adjournment 
motion in the other place. For that technical reason, it is 
not possible for us to deal with it here until later. 


In connection with Bill C-69, I have been advised that 
there is a good possibility that the Honourable Mr. Andras, 
the Minister of Manpower and Immigration, may be avail- 
able to appear before the Committee of the Whole, if this 
chamber decides that we should go into committee to 
discuss in detail Bill C-69, or any questions which honour- 
able senators may have. I had an opportunity to speak with 
the minister about a half hour ago and he stated that if it is 
at all possible for him to do so, he is willing to appear 
before us. 


Senator Grosart: Could I ask, first of all, if these bills 
come to us today, is it the intention of the government to 
request us to deal with them in all stages? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, it is the inten- 
tion to deal with these measures today. The content of 
many of these measures is well known to honourable 
senators. Most of these bills are not unduly complicated. 
Indeed, many of the senators have substantial expertise in 
certain of these areas and know a great deal about the 
proposed legislation. Bill C-52, as an example, was con- 
sidered by a joint committee. For that reason, unless hon- 
ourable senators believe that it may be too onerous a task 
to do so, I would propose that we attempt to complete this 
business which I have outlined today and we then may be 
in a position to adjourn for the recess. 


Senator Cété: How about royal assent? 


Senator Grosart: In the event that all three of these bills 
that were mentioned do not come to us today—I presume 
they were mentioned because it is the wish of the govern- 
ment to have them enacted into law before the end of the 
year—has the leader any information that he can give us as 
to how we might proceed to deal with them, if they do not 
all come before us today? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, first of all, if we 
are able to deal with these bills this afternoon there will, of 
course, be royal assent later this evening. We have standby 
arrangements for royal assent at approximately 6 o’clock, 
but the time, of course, depends upon the debating time 
which honourable senators may wish to take in dealing 
with these measures. 

(Senator Grosart.} 


If there is an unforeseen delay in the other place—this 
has happened many times in the past—it may well be that 
we will be back on Monday or Tuesday to complete this 
work. 


Senator Phillips: Honourable senators, could I make a 
brief comment? The House of Commons has very definite 
adjournment hours. Yesterday afternoon they adjourned 
around 4.30. Since today is a rather special occasion, may I 
ask the Leader of the Government if he knows whether or 
not the House of Commons plans to adjourn at 4.30 today, 
as they did yesterday, or to continue sitting beyond the 
normal adjournment hour? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, we do not have 
that information as yet. We are, of course, in continuing 
communication with the other place. The government 
simply is not in a position to know the situation as of now. 
The adjournment is very much in the hands of Her Majes- 
ty’s Opposition in the other place. 


There have been some reports that there could be a 
prolonged debate on one or two of these proposed meas- 
ures, but at this time we really do not know what will 
happen. It would be very much appreciated if we could 
maintain a healthy attendance, well above quorum, this 
afternoon in order to expedite the business when it does 
reach here. 


Senator Phillips: You have a quorum; you can maintain 
it any time. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 3.55 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT, 1971 
BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-69, to amend the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1971. 


Bill read first time. 


SECOND READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Senator Molgat: Honourable senators, with leave, I 
move that the bill be now read the second time. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, before we pro- 
ceed to discuss the motion, I wonder if the Leader of the 
Government is in a position to give us any indication, from 
information he may have gleaned over the lunch hour, as 
to the program he may have in mind for this and perhaps 
subsequent sittings of the Senate. I am particularly inter- 
ested in any consideration he may have given to the 
suggestion made by the Leader of the Opposition, when he 
was here last, that should we not finish the business today 


we not come back on Monday, December 22, but on Tues- 
day, January 6. 
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Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, it is to be hoped 
that we can complete our work today. Indeed, the progress 
in the other place indicates that there is a possibility of 
royal assent around 7 o’clock this evening. That would be 
the program, unless it is the wish of honourable senators to 
come back on January 6. 


An Hon. Senator: Oh, no. 


Senator Grosart: I should make it clear that that was 
not the suggestion. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Molgat, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Petten, that this bill be now read the second time. 


Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the 
motion? 

Hon. Gildas L. Molgat: Honourable senators, it is my 
pleasure and privilege to introduce Bill C-69, to amend the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1971. I trust that the head 
cold from which I am now suffering will not prevent 
anyone from hearing me clearly. On the other hand, it may 
mean that my comments will be more brief than would 
normally be the case. Because this is a very important 
‘measure, and one which is technical in a number of 
respects, I want to be sure that the comments I make will 
be completely accurate. For that reason, it is my intention 
to stick closely to my prepared text. 

@ (1600) 


The history of the Unemployment Insurance Act goes 
back quite a number of years—in fact, some 35 years—and 
it came about in response to a growing economic and social 
need in our country. As we were moving out of the basical- 
ly agrarian, primary industry stage into an industrialized 
nation, it was obvious that we needed some program of 
unemployment maintenance for temporarily unemployed 
workers. In 1935, the Government of Canada, following the 
lead of the governments of the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and a number of other nations, introduced 
the Unemployment and Social Insurance Act. However, 
there was a constitutional question at that time as to 
whether unemployment insurance was in fact a proper 
federal field, or whether it was a provincial field. The 
Supreme Court at that time ruled that the act was ultra 
vires of the British North America Act. As a result, it was 
not until 1940 that the act was brought forward, after 
agreement was reached with the provinces clearly estab- 
lishing unemployment insurance as a federal responsibili- 
ty. 

The original program was financed through a fund 
which received its contributions from employers and 
employees on a roughly equal basis. In addition, there was 
a federal government grant of one-fifth of the combined 
employer-employee contribution to make up the balance. 


The first payments, which were in 1941, averaged $6 per 
week, with a maximum level of $12 per week. Contribu- 
tions ranged from 12 cents to 36 cents per week. Obviously, 
these figures are a far cry from the present situation. 
However, through the whole period of the history of unem- 
ployment insurance it has played a vital role in maintain- 
ing economic and social stability in our country. It gives 


workers and their families the security of knowing that, if 
their incomes are interrupted, temporary support is avail- 
able in the form of unemployment insurance. In addition, 
it injects money into communities in times of high unem- 
ployment; it maintains purchasing power which benefits 
the whole of the community. A further advantage is that it 
prevents the loss of talent to the skilled labour pool which 
might take place if dire economic necessity forced trained 
people to seek semi-skilled or unskilled jobs when they 
became unemployed. In these ways, therefore, the program 
assists the proper functioning of the labour market and the 
economy as a whole. 


Since the labour market is subject to a constant ebb and 
flow which has very far-reaching effects, the act must 
remain flexible. It must be prepared to respond to these 
changes and it requires a constant monitoring of the legis- 
lation itself. 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission is conduct- 
ing a continuing review of its legislation and the bill which 
is before us today is the result of that continuing review. 


I want to emphasize that the bill which we are consider- 
ing does not in any way represent a departure from the 
basic philosophy of the act originally passed by Parliament 
in 1941. Rather, it is a response to the changes in economic 
and social conditions in this country and in the world— 
changes which demand adaptation and follow-through on 
our part. 


Essentially, Bill C-69 has four objectives. The first is to 
facilitate the effective operation of the labour market, 
particularly by reducing disincentives to work. The second 
is to rationalize the relationship between the unemploy- 
ment insurance program and other components of the 
social security system. The third is to relate the direct 
financial participation by the private sector in this pro- 
gram more closely to the changed economic conditions in 
which we find ourselves. And the fourth is to reduce 
inequities and rigidities in the existing legislation. 

In order to meet these objectives, Bill C-69 proposes the 
following amendments: First, to double the minimum 
period of disqualification from benefits for claimants who 
leave their employment voluntarily without just cause, for 
those who are dismissed for misconduct and for those who 
refuse suitable employment. Currently, the maximum 
period of disqualification for these actions is three weeks. 
However, the number of disqualifications based on volun- 
tary quitting has continued to be alarmingly high despite 
high unemployment and a low ratio of job vacancies to the 
number of unemployed workers. So the three-week period 
disqualification period is being doubled to a six-week 
period, which is added to the two-week mandatory waiting 
period. It is hoped that this will cause people to consider 
more carefully before capriciously leaving jobs, or turning 
down suitable positions that are offered to them. 


@ (1610) 


It should be emphasized again that decisions on dis- 
qualifications of this nature are based on 35 years of 
jurisprudence and are, of course, subject to appeal where 
claimants feel that decisions are unfair. No one will be 
victimized but, on the other hand, neither will working 
Canadians be expected to support those who would rather 
draw benefits than hold down jobs. 
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Two amendments are directed at reducing the overlap 
between unemployment insurance and other social secu- 
rity programs. One will eliminate the special benefit rate 
of 75 per cent of insurable earnings for claimants with 
dependants. The 66% per cent rate of benefit will now 
apply to all claimants, an acknowledgment that significant 
increases in family allowance and the indexing of income 
tax are more appropriate means of recognizing the special 
needs of people with families. There will now, therefore, be 
only one base. 


It is for this reason also that it is proposed to limit 
coverage to persons under the standard retirement age of 
65. The government recognizes that some people do contin- 
ue working beyond their sixty-fifth birthday. Neverthe- 
less, at that stage a number of programs begin, offering 
income support to Canadians regardless of whether or not 
they work. These include old age security and the Canada 
pension plan, which have been substantially enriched in 
recent years. The Canada pension plan, particularly, has 
been upgraded with the removal of the earnings test, and a 
doubling of the pension itself. This plan reaches full 
maturity in 1976, so that workers who reach 65, when this 
amendment to the Unemployment Insurance Act comes 
into effect, will be eligible for the full pension provided for 
under the plan, if they have contributed to it since it began 
in 1966. 


The maximum retirement pension available under the 
CPP increased from $65 in 1971 to approximately $130 on 
July 1, 1975. Old age security increased from $80 in 1971 to 
about $126 in 1975. The guaranteed income supplement was 
also boosted from roughly $34 for a single person, in 1971, 
to $88 this year. In addition, the personal income tax 
exemption was increased by $1,000 for persons aged 65 to 70 
in 1972. Last year that exemption was indexed to rise with 
increases in the cost of living. 


All of these income maintenance schemes are beamed 
directly at persons aged 65 and over, and offer a far more 
appropriate way of meeting their particular financial 
needs than does unemployment insurance. 


I want to emphasize that the principle of an upper age 
limit on participation in the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram was established in 1971, when it was set at 70 years of 
age. At the time, that corresponded to the age at which the 
provisions of old age security and other pensions came into 
affect. In those programs the age of implementation was 
gradually reduced to 65, and so the unemployment insur- 
ance program is being adjusted accordingly. 


I should note that the special retirement benefit will 
continue to be available to major attachment claimants 
reaching the age of 65, both to offer a financial bridge 
between the end of a person’s working income and the 
beginning of pensions and other programs, and to recog- 
nize the reduced coverage which contributors receive in 
the year before their sixty-fifth birthday. 


The third and major amendment in Bill C-69 will permit 
an extension of the qualifying period beyond the present 
52 weeks to a maximum of 104 weeks for certain groups of 
claimants who find themselves out of the active labour 
force for certain periods of time due to reasons beyond 
their control. These groups include persons who are inca- 
pable of working because of sickness, disability or quaran- 
tine, people receiving workmen’s compensation or claim- 


(Senator Molgat.] 


ants on approved training courses, and those who are 
inmates of penal institutions. 


Sickness benefits are being made more flexible under 
Bill C-69. Major attachment claimants will be able to draw 
up to 15 weeks of sickness benefits during a total of 39 
weeks instead of the present 29. In addition, the drawing of 
regular benefits will no longer result in a reduction in 
sickness benefit entitlement, so that claimants could draw 
up to 10 weeks of regular benefits without reducing the 
number of weeks of sickness benefits to which they are 
entitled. 


A further amendment allows claimants to terminate a 
claim voluntarily in order to establish a new claim, where 
it is in their best interests to do so. For example, persons 
may establish a claim for benefit and then return to insur- 
able employment for 20 or more weeks. Under the present 
act they cannot terminate a claim which they began before 
finding work. Thus they are ineligible for sickness or 
maternity benefits, which are only payable in the initial 
phases of the claim. The proposed amendments will be 
fairer to claimants under these circumstances and will 
remove this inadvertent disincentive to work. 


Another area of inadvertent disincentive will also be 
dealt with through the removal of the advance pay :provi- 
sion. It was originally intended to provide major attach- 
ment claimants with a strong incentive to find work quick- 
ly, in the early weeks of their claim, by giving them an 
advance payment equal to three weeks of benefits without 
reference to whether or not they had earnings for that 
period. It was expected that they would then draw no 
further benefits. Active job search and _ availability 
requirements for those three weeks were waived. It has 
been found, however, that the purpose of the advance pay 
was not being served, and that in fact the recipients had a 
longer average duration on claim than non-recipients. As a 
result, this provision is being removed. 


Another amendment in Bill C-69 relates to the issue of 
social insurance numbers. It authorizes the issue of new 
numbers where social insurance cards have been lost, 
stolen or fraudulently used. In such cases, where a second 


social insurance number is issued, the first number will be 
voided. 


Other provisions of the bill will further reduce inequities 
and complexities which now exist. A number of powers 
presently given to the commission through regulation will 
be clarified and formalized through embodiment in the act 
itself. These concern the rights and obligations of claim- 
ants, and are thus of great importance. There is a proposed 
amendment to allow the commission to pay the travel 
expenses of persons and representatives to attend hearings 


of the umpire in cases concerning coverage under the act. 
@ (1620) 


A fundamental change proposed by Bill C-69 relates to 
the formula for the way in which costs are shared between 
employees, employers and the government. The financing 
arrangements of the plan have remained unchanged for 
almost four years now. There have been rapid and dramat- 
ic changes in both Canadian society and the structure of 
the labour market. The 4 per cent unemployment threshold 
set in 1971 as the level at which the government would 
assume costs for initial benefits was related to economic 
conditions in the decade preceding 1970. The principle on 
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which this formula was based, namely, that the govern- 
ment must recognize and bear financial responsibility for 
unemployemnt above a certain level, continues to hold 
true. However, principles of social insurance require that 
normal cost of an unemployment insurance program 
should be financed as much as possible through contribu- 
tions from employers and employees. 


Economic conditions have changed significantly in the 
past four years, so that an updating of the bench mark for 
calculating the self-financing component of the plan is 
now called for. Bill C-69 proposes a new threshold, to be 
adjusted automatically each year on the basis of a moving 
average of monthly unemployment rates over the preced- 
ing eight-year period. Under this formula the bench mark 
in 1976 will be approximately 5.6 per cent, a level based on 
average monthly rates of unemployment in the eight years 
preceding June 30, 1976. 


The regular adjustment of the bench mark will apply 
only to the sharing of the costs of initial regular benefits. 
The cost of extended benefits payable to those who are 
unemployed for a longer period will continue to be the full 
reponsibility of the federal government. 


If the proposed amendments are passed by Parliament 
before the end of this year, which is what we are presently 
discussing, a net saving of approximately $150 million is 
expected in 1976, at a 7 per cent rate of unemployment. On 
the basis of the same assumption, the net increase in 
employer-employee costs for 1976 would be approximately 
$490 million, with a net reduction in government costs of 
approximately $660 million. In terms of current efforts by 
the government to allocate its resources in the most effec- 
tive possible way, the bill is obviously of great importance. 
However, its impact in terms of reducing disincentives to 
work, the flexibility and fairness of this important feature 
of the Canadian economic scene, is equally crucial and 
deserves our most careful consideration and support. 


Honourable senators, the minister responsible for this 
particular act has made himself available to members of 
the Senate. He is prepared to appear before us in Commit- 
tee of the Whole, if that is our wish. I move that we 
proceed now with second reading. If it is the desire of 
honourable senators that we should go into Committee of 
the Whole, we will do that and the minister will be 
available. 


Hon. John M. Macdonald: Honourable senators, I am 
sure we all listened with a great deal of interest to the 
remarks of the sponsor of the bill. I must congratulate him 
on his clear presentation, when obviously he is suffering 
from a rather severe cold. 


I was interested also in the short resumé he gave of the 
history of the act. Basically, the whole purpose of unem- 
ployment insurance is to provide support, for a fairly short 
period, to unemployed workers while they are seeking new 
employment. Obviously, it is a very commendable measure 
and one which has become part and parcel of our economic 
life. 


It is obvious also that the time element when unemploy- 
ment insurance is needed will vary. In regions of high 
employment the period between jobs for working people 
will be short, but in regions of low employment opportuni- 
ties the need will be there for a much longer period. 


29555—56 


As has been mentioned, the act has been amended from 
time to time, and Bill C-69 is a further amendment. It 
proposes various changes, and at this time I want to dis- 
cuss only two of them. One amendment deals with a 
change in the amount of government financial participa- 
tion in the Unemployment Insurance Fund. Under the 
present act, the fund is self-supporting while unemploy- 
ment is under 4 per cent. When it is more than 4 per cent, 
the federal government pays the additional cost—and 
there is good reason why it should do so. 


Over the years it has become an accepted fact that the 
federal government is responsible for ensuring full 
employment. Whether we like it or not, it is a fact in our 
modern industrial society that the federal government has 
that responsibility. Indeed, we do not have to go too far 
back to remember when the federal government took a 
great deal of pride in saying that it was undertaking this 
responsibility, and proclaimed far and wide that it was 
keeping unemployment at an acceptable level, which was 4 
per cent. It also took a great deal of pride in saying that its 
measures were responsible for keeping unemployment low. 


While unemployment remained at acceptable levels, the 
government said it was due to its action, but once it 
became higher, no longer was it the government’s responsi- 
bility or due to its actions, but to worldwide conditions. 


Honourable senators, the government was more optimis- 
tic then than now. We find now that it has retreated from 
its former stand, and has abdicated its responsibilities to 
provide full employment. In effect, it is admitting that its 
policies have not worked, that those policies have not kept 
unemployment at an acceptable level. It is now saying, in 
effect, that its economic policies have been a dismal failure 
and, what to my mind is far worse, that it has lost face and 
confidence in its economic policies and its ability to 
introduce policies which will provide full employment. The 
government has given up hope of keeping unemployment 
even at the high rate of 4 per cent, which was fairly 
acceptable. 


Not only is this amendment a confession of the dismal 
failure of its past policies, it is a melancholy admission 
that it has now no faith or confidence in its ability to 
develop new policies to bring unemployment under 
control. 


It is a sad thing, honourable senators, to see a govern- 
ment in such a state of dejection that it has nothing to 
offer the unemployed except to say that its policies are 
costing too much money, that we must spend less on 
unemployment insurance even while unemployment is 
increasing. So the 4 per cent threshold is to be abandoned 
and a more complicated formula is to be used, which, in the 
year 1976, will make the acceptable level of unemployment 
5.6 per cent; and no one knows what it may be in future 
years. This move, this deplorable action, is supposed to 
save the government a lot of money—and it will, because it 
will increase the burden on the employee and employer. 
But the government was not satisfied. It wanted to further 
decrease the amount it would have to pay into the fund 
due to the dismal failure of its policies. So, we have 
another amendment. The government struck out and 
struck out in a ruthless and savage manner at the one 
group covered by unemployment insurance which could 
not defend itself, those 65 and over. It has decreed that 
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those men and women in the work force who are over 65 
years of age will no longer be covered by unemployment 
insurance. 


@ (1630) 


Honourable senators may remember that in the 1971 
amendments to the act, persons over 70 years of age were 
dropped from the unemployment insurance program. It 
was surprise move at that time. I felt then, as I feel now, 
that a grave injustice was done to those people. Indeed, 
during our 1972 session I introduced a bill here, Bill S-2, 
which would have restored unemployment benefits to 
those people. That bill got a very sympathetic hearing. At 
that time, the government leader in the Senate was the 
Honourable Paul Martin. At his request, instead of voting 
on second reading, the subject matter of the bill was 
referred to the Standing Senate Committee on Health, 
Welfare and Science. Well, all I can say is that the Honour- 
able Paul Martin must have taken that bill with him to 
London, because I have heard nothing of it since. That bill 
did not become law and now we are faced with a far worse 
situation. I was astonished and horrified when I saw that 
Bill C-69 proposed to deprive those in the work force who 
are over 65 from the benefits under the act. 


Senator Forsey: Hear, hear. 


Senator Macdonald: This is a deplorable act on the part 
of the government and should be condemned in the strong- 
est terms. It will cause hardship to those less able to bear 
them. I must add, I have not been impressed by the weak 
and feeble defence that has been made of this cruel, this 
ruthless action. I read that the minister, in introducing the 
bill, said this of those over 65, and I quote from the House 
of Commons Hansard: “The fact is that most of them have, 
in effect, withdrawn from the labour market.” 


Yes, I expect that those who could afford to retire from 
active work at 65 have done so. These would be the persons 
with a decent pension from the industry for which they 
worked; these would be persons who had a powerful union 
to look after their interests. But it is those over 65 years of 
age who must continue to work in order to live that the 
government is making pay for the failure of its policies. 
While they are temporarily unemployed, they will get no 
benefits. There is no solicitude for them. 


I was amused to hear the solicitude the government has 
for some of those who, through no fault of their own, were 
unable to contribute to unemployment insurance. They 
were unable to contribute because they were in jail. Yes, 
there is solicitude for those people, but not for those over 
65 years of age. 


The defence—and again I say it is a defence—given for 
this harsh treatment of those over 65 is so unconvincing as 
to be pathetic. I would have had more respect for the 
government had it come out and said, “We can save $120 
million a year by cutting off unemployment benefits to 
those over 65 years of age, and that is why we are doing it.” 


Let these elderly people who must work to live have a 
lower standard of living. They have no powerful and influ- 
ential advocates, so the government feels it can treat them 
in this harsh, this rough, this unfeeling way, with impuni- 
ty. In my opinion, we have come to a sad state in Canada 
when our government is taking advantage of the weakest 
group in our society. Yes, these older citizens, men and 

(Senator Macdonaid.] 


women, will have to take whatever employment they can 
find. They will not be able to wait a week, two weeks, or a 
few weeks to get better employment, as younger workers 
can. They will have to accept the lowest wages; they will 
have to accept the worst working conditions, and they will 
have to do so because of the failure of the government to 
provide economic policies for full employment and its 
failure to keep them under the umbrella of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 


In my opinion, this amendment will create a grave injus- 
tice to our older citizens. It is a deplorable fact, a melan- 
choly fact, that the government has chosen to make these 
older workers pay for the failure of its own economic 
policies. I feel that the government could have saved this 
much, and more, without affecting our elderly citizens had 
it assumed its responsibility for providing full employ- 
ment. By so doing, it could save $120 million, and more, 
without causing any hardship or injustice to anyone. 


Honourable senators, feeling as I do about this proposed 
amendment, I could not, in good conscience, vote for this 
bill. 


Hon. Eugene A. Forsey: Honourable senators, this bill 
contains some very good features, some very dubious fea- 
tures, and some bad features. On one of the bad features, 
the Honourable Senator Macdonald has just expressed 
himself with a generous warmth—and I use the word 
“generous” advisedly. 


I share his views about this particular feature of the bill. 
I do not know that I should subscribe to every one of the 
harsh epithets that he used, though I was tempted to do so. 
In fact, when I first considered speaking on this, I sought 
in my mind for words to describe this particular provision 
and rejected them because they were not strong enough. I 
shall confine myself, however, at present to saying that 
this particular feature of the bill, and one other, upon 
which I shall comment in a moment, if seems to me, can at 
least be described as illiberal in the highest degree. 


The Honourable Senator Molgat spoke of this bill provid- 
ing for more fairness. Well, I can’t see where the greater 
fairness comes in as far as these people over 65 are con- 
cerned. It seems to me that there is an extraordinary 
degree of insensitivity in the people who are responsible 
for this particular amendment. I hesitate to think that it is 
the minister or the members of the cabinet. It seems to me 
more probable that it is officials—well looked after offi- 
cials—sitting in comfortable offices totally insulated from 
the circumstances of real life, enjoying the security and 
the benefits of an ivory tower, who think it is easy to 
provide for a certain amount of saving of public money by 
this particular proposal. 


When we get into committee, I propose to inquire of the 
minister how much these two clauses—one subclause and 
one full clause—would actually save. I suspect that it is a 
relatively small amount, and I object most strongly to this 
small saving, or even a large saving, being thrust upon the 
helpless people who, after all, if they are genuinely seeking 
work and are genuinely in the labour force should in my 
judgment, be as much entitled to unemployment insurance 
as anybody at any other age. 


Why should we discriminate against old people? Why 
should we discriminate even against those over 70, as 
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Senator Macdonald has said? I am not talking about the 
people who try to welsh on the thing, who try to get money 
out of the Unemployment Insurance Fund because they 
have contributed to it for a long time. I am talking about 
old people who are generally seeking work, who need 
work, and it is a complete misunderstanding of the situa- 
tion to say that old people don’t really need work; that they 
can get along well enough; that they have, after all, the Old 
Age Security payments and the Canada Pension Plan. 


Yes, they have those, and it is a splendid thing that they 
have, but these are not necessarily sufficient for every 
elderly person Who is seeking work. Many of them find 
these amounts, which are not, after all, very princely, quite 
insufficient for their needs. The assumption that they have 
no dependants can, again, be completely false. Some of 
them may have married late in life; some of them may have 
a number of dependants. Some of them may have children 
going to university or to other post-secondary institutions 
of education. I protest most strongly against this whole 
notion that these people should be excluded from the 
labour force as, in effect, they will be by this, or, if they 
remain in the labour force, will be excluded from the 
benefits of the Unemployment Insurance Act. I think this 
is a shocking, a most regressive and a most reactionary 
provision of this bill. 

@ (1640) 


Now, there is another provision of this bill which is, to 
my mind, most reactionary, regressive and, indeed, intoler- 
able. Senator Macdonald did not touch on this, and that is 
the provision which would cut down the payment to claim- 
ants with dependants from 75 per cent of earnings to 66% 
per cent. This seems to me, again, really shocking and the 
more so perhaps because this is going to cause the greatest 
_hardship in the parts of the country where the need for the 
higher payment is the greatest, notably, the Atlantic prov- 
inces and Eastern Quebec and certain other areas of the 
country as well, but particularly the Atlantic provinces. I 
should hope that I will get a favourable hearing and sup- 
port from the senators from the Atlantic provinces on this 
particular subject. 

I may remark that when we get into committee, I pro- 
pose to move amendments deleting the offensive clauses 
dealing with the old people, and with the benefits for 
dependants. It seems to me completely mad to suggest that 
people with dependants should get the same benefits as 
people without dependants. Who on earth thought up that? 
What wild brain conceived this monstrosity? 

We are told, of course, “Don’t worry, they have family 
allowances.” If I heard correctly what the Honourable 
Senator Molgat said, he actually referred to the indexing of 
family allowances, just as we have been informed that the 
family allowances are to be de-indexed this year. There 
will be no escalation to provide for the increase in the cost 
of living this year. This piles one offence on another. You 
take away a large proportion of the benefits from these 
people who are in dire need, most of them, and you say, 
“Well, fall back on family allowances.” Then you will find, 
when you fall back, there is a considerable amount less to 
fall back on. This is, again, a really staggering performance 
by the people who have drafted this bill. 

I feel so strongly about this that I find it very difficult to 
express myself in terms which are either parliamentary or 
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suitable to my Methodist bringing up. I regret very much 
that because of these most outrageous features of this bill, 
unless the objectionable features are removed, I shall feel 
obliged when the bill comes up fog third reading, to vote 
against it, if there is a division in this house, as I hope 
there will be. I shall certainly rise to ask the house to 
divide upon the subject and I shall certainly vote against 
the bill unless these objectionable features are struck out. 


Senator Grosart: I am wondering if there are any sena- 
tors on the other side who will rise to speak on this bill? It 
seems unusual that they don’t on a bill of this importance. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, it has been 
pointed out that the minister, the Honourable Mr. Andras, 
has made himself available for questioning this afternoon, 
and the Honourable Deputy Leader of the Opposition may 
subject the minister to an extensive cross-examination at 
that time, if he desires to obtain further information on the 
bill. 


Hon. Allister Grosart: Honourable senators, I will now 
make a few brief comments in addition to those that have 
been made. We all recognize that unemployment insurance 
has been an important safeguard, called the first line of 
defence, against the consequences of unemployment. As 
has been stated over the years, the original concept of the 
bill has changed considerably. I understood Senator 
Molgat to say that the original principle had not changed, 
but I think the facts are that it has changed. 


It has changed from what has been called, to use the 
minister’s phrase, “straight term insurance” to one which 
now includes a good deal of social benefit completely 
beyond the original insurance concept. I make no objection 
to that because it seems the amendments now being made 
to the bill to some extent have the effect of moving the 
unemployment insurance back towards an insurance 
rather than a social benefit basis. The reason given is a 
very sound one, being that to some extent the extension 
into the social benefit field has been due to gaps in the 
overall social welfare plan in Canada. Changes have been 
made in the general social welfare program so that some of 
the practical requirements—the gaps—that were filled by 
the Unemployment Insurance Act may not now be as 
necessary as they once were. I would say that I am person- 
ally in favour of anything that can be done satisfactorily at 
this time to move the act back to its original basic insur- 
ance concept. 


What has happened, of course, is that through a long 
series of what I might call bad arithmetic and bad planning 
and bad forecasting by the government, the whole situa- 
tion got so completely out of hand that, in effect, the fund 
a few years ago went broke in the amount of approximate- 
ly $1 billion. I have used that phrase before. It has not been 
controverted, and no one has yet proved to me that that is 
not exactly what happened. It happened because there was 
a sudden alarming increase in unemployment and there 
was no provision made in the act to provide for that huge 
deficit. 

As honourable senators may be aware, we have even 
today the anomaly of that deficit being provided for in the 
estimates of the subsequent year. The deficit is not even 
projected in the main estimates that we get from year to 
year, which makes those estimates, at the beginning of any 
one year, completely unrealistic in this regard when the 
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deficit may be a $1 billion or more as it has been in recent 
years. Apparently it will continue to be somewhere in that 
area, in spite of the new bench marks. 


Now, having said that, I agree with previous speakers on 
this side, including Senator Forsey, whom I regard now as 
being on this side— 


Senator Forsey: Thank you. 


Senator Grosart: —and who very often we find psycho- 
logically on this side and sometimes socially. I am glad to 
have his support for the position we are taking here. 


What I am saying is that it seems obvious that the 
changes have been made in the wrong places. As has been 
said, it seems utterly incredible that those who are to bear 
the largest share of the burden of these amendments are 
the poor, the underprivileged and the old. There are 
amendments which will make considerable savings and 
remove some abuses at other levels but the fact remains 
that the government, in looking over this whole problem 
and saying they have to save somewhere, has selected 
those whose incomes are low to bear a heavy part of the 
burden. I do not think there is any question about it. It has 
been admitted over and over again. 


We are dealing with some two million Canadians who 
last year received something like $2 billion in total ben- 
efits. The largest percentage of those who received the $2 
billion was at the income level of $6,000 or under. There- 
fore, it is inevitable that some part of the burden of the 
changes will bear on them. 


The sponsor of the bill gave us some figures as to the 
financial effects of this bill. They were considerably differ- 
ent from some of the figures we heard before. I hope we 
will have an opportunity to get a clarification from the 
minister. 


The main effect of this bill will be to transfer the very 
heavy deficit of a $2 billion cost of this insurance plan—the 
large percentage of which is a deficit—to transfer that 
from the general taxation levies to employers and 
employees in the contributions they will make. On that 
general principle I have no objection. In fact, I approve it. 
On the other hand, because of the way in which the 
government has chosen to do it at this particular time, the 
legislation becomes completely regressive. Over and over 
again we have been told that one of the finest features of 
our income tax legislation is that it is progressive. And 
that is so. It is progressive in its effects, in that in terms of 
taxes as a percentage of income it bears progressively more 
heavily on those who can afford it. But there is no question 
in my mind now that this legislation in that respect is 
completely regressive. It will bear most heavily on those 
who can least afford it. 


@ (1650) 


In this context Senator Forsey quite properly used the 
word “regressive.” It is regressive all down the line. It is 
difficult to find a progressive change in the various 
clauses. It is true that in certain aspects it is obviously the 
intention of the legislation to remove abuses. And with 
that we can agree. But does it have to be done in such a 
way that it becomes probably the most regressive piece of 
legislation to come before Parliament in years, if not at 
any time in our history? 

{Senator Grosart.] 


I should like to congratulate the Leader of the Govern- 
ment on having been able to arrange for the minister to 
come before us. Although we suggested that it would 
probably be the best way to satisfy ourselves about the 
questions which have arisen in our minds, we did not 
actually ask for it. I appreciate the fact that the leader 
decided to take this course. I assume that on the govern- 
ment side there are also questions waiting to be answered 
concerning this bill. In advance, therefore, I should like to 
thank the minister for agreeing to come. He will be the 
second minister in recent years to grace this chamber with 
his presence, and I am sure we all welcome him. I have had 
the opportunity myself of questioning him in committee 
and I have no doubt that the answers he will give will be 
persuasive, if not entirely convincing to some of us. 


Undoubtedly in Committee of the Whole we will go 
through the bill clause by clause, and I must express the 
hope that ample opportunity will be afforded to us to ask 
our questions, because there have been occasions in the 
past when it seemed to be the intention on the part of those 
managing that type of committee to rush it along rather 
quickly. 

This bill has only just come to us, and although it has 
been about for a long time and many speeches have been 
made on it, it is only quite recently that we who have the 
responsibility of dealing with it here have had an opportu- 
nity to get down to hard cases on the bill. Whether the 
matters actually arise directly under particular clauses, I 
hope the minister will be able to deal with basic figures as 
we go along. 


Incidentally, I see that the minister is in the gallery. 
Naturally he is not permitted to take notes in the gallery, 
but I know he has a very good memory and I hope that he 
will be able to deal with these basic figures and tell us as 
we go along exactly what the savings are in certain of the 
amendments made to the bill and what the additional costs 
are so that we can add them up. 


I know there are some areas in which it is difficult to 
come up with an exact figure owing to the fact that 
situations which may arise cannot be forecast exactly. 
Nevertheless, as both Senator Macdonald and Senator 
Forsey have pointed out, it is important for us to be in a 
position to compare the dollar savings made in certain of 
these items with the hardship they will unquestionably 
bring to some of those affected. I think this is an essential 
part of the consideration of this bill. If $3 million or $4 
million is being saved at the cost of causing great hardship 
to former or continuing beneficiaries, then we should be in 
a position to relate that particular saving to the total 
savings under the bill. 


I, myself, am not clear on the right of appeal under this 
bill. It seems to be dealt with in several clauses. I hope the 
minister will be good enough to spell out to us the philoso- 
phy of the bill in terms of appeals from the rulings under 
lite 

It has been suggested, of course, that with respect to the 
problems which have arisen in unemployment insurance it 
would have been better to have dealt with them in an 
independent inquiry. In fact, within the department itself 
much excellent work was done in this direction, but it does 
not appear to have been proceeded with or brought to a 
conclusion. Nevertheless, some of the information which 
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has been made public makes it much easier for some of us 
who are laymen to assess the problems. And I should like 
to emphasize that there are problems, problems which the 
government had to address itself to—and I am glad that it 
did so. Of course, those who drafted this bill were working 
on the basis of the facts as they were available to them, but 
it is obvious—and I believe the minister or one of his 
representatives has admitted it—that the facts are not all 
clear and are not all available. 


That is the reason I still wonder why the suggestion has 
not been taken up that the whole matter be submitted to 
an independent inquiry, perhaps a royal commission. It 
would seem that in so many cases the facts are in dispute. I 
am not now just speaking of mathematical numbers; I am 
speaking, for example, of the degree to which the whole 
plan has become a disincentive to work. I do not mean at 
all levels, but we do know there are aspects of the bill 
which tend to be a disincentive, and that probably the most 
worrying sets of abuses are in this particular field. 


I must admit immediately that there are clauses in the 
bill, proposed amendments, which are directed particularly 
to those kinds of abuses. But, based on some opportunities 
to look into the matter in one of our committees, it is 
definitely my impression that we do not know the facts. 
We do not know whether these abuses might cover 10, 15 or 
20 per cent of those who are obtaining benefits under the 
act. We have had some evidence on that in one of our 
committees and I can only say that it is alarming. 

In conclusion, let me say that I do not want to give the 
impression that I am opposed to drastic improvements in 
the act or that I am necessarily opposed to the bench mark 
philosophy; that is, the concept of moving the percentage 
point in the unemployment figures at which the burden of 
the’ deficit falls on taxpayers generally, rather than being 
restored to those who pay the premiums. 

@ (1700) 


I am sure that the minister will give us some information 
on the changes that have taken place from the early days, 
when the costs of the insurance program were borne 
almost equally by employers and employees, with, in some 
years, a small government contribution, as opposed to the 
present time—and this is the problem the government is 
facing—when I understand that the total contribution of 
the premium payers is less than the deficit that has to be 
made up by the government. 

I would not want to leave the impression that I am not in 
accord with the effort that has been made to tidy up some 
of the abuses that we have become aware of under this 
legislation, or with the effort that is being made here to 
relieve some portion of the burden carried by the general 
taxpayer. 

With that, honourable senators, I am sure we all wel- 
come now the opportunity to look at the bill in some 
greater detail. 

Hon. Raymond J. Perrault: Honourable senators, I had 
not intended to speak; however, the remarks of the honour- 
able Deputy Leader of the Opposition prompt me— 

Senator Grosart: As usual. 

Senator Perrault: —to make a few brief observations. 


Let me say at the outset that the operations of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act are not unknown to me. I was 


parliamentary secretary to the Minister of Labour when 
this measure was introduced. In a very real sense I assisted 
at the birth of this legislation and I am proud to have been 
associated with it. 


No one has ever claimed that unemployment insurance 
in this country is a perfect vehicle of social security for 
those who lose their jobs. That is point No. 1. No one ever 
suggested, when this bill was introduced, that it was a 
perfect vehicle in any way. No one suggested that, in the 
light of experience, changes would not have to be made. No 
one suggested that we would not have to alter thresholds, 
or change benefit schedules; indeed, that was stated on the 
occasion of the introduction of legislation, and was stated 
subsequently by the minister time and time again. He said 
that we were venturing very much into the unknown and 
that we did not know precisely how the legislation was 
going to operate after implementation. 


In the light of experience certain changes are indicated; 
indeed, others may be required; and we would be totally 
irresponsible as a government if we did not attempt to 
improve this program or make it feasible for the Canadian 
economy to support it effectively, which is, of course, 
another aspect of the present economic situation. 


This legislation, which has been attacked by the Opposi- 
tion with more sound and fury than logic and common 
sense, remains to this day the finest legislation of its type 
in the entire world, a point on which there is no possibility 
of contradiction. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Perrault: I can tell you that when this legisla- 
tion was being developed by the government extensive 
studies were made in Europe, in the Scandinavian coun- 
tries and in the United States. Today, ministers responsible 
for social measures in other countries of the world under- 
take pilgrimages to this country to study the Canadian 
unemployment insurance program, and many are now 
instituting some of its features in their own countries. Let 
us not state, therefore, that these amendments constitute 
some sort of repressive, illiberal action by the government 
and by the honourable the minister responsible for this 
legislation. It is, on the contrary, with or without amend- 
ments, the finest program of its kind in the world. But we 
want a more efficient, effective act, and as well it is 
obvious that the present economic situation in the world, 
and consequently the situation in Canada, is such that 
ways must be found to have this nation live within its 
means. 


Senator Grosart: And the government. 


Senator Perrault: That is another inevitable, indispu- 
table fact that emerges from the present situation in this 
country. The Opposition becomes righteously eloquent 
when they talk about the need to “increase benefits” and 
“add new categories,” and yet in the next breath they are 
on their feet demanding that the federal budget be slashed 
and that we effect savings. 


Senator Grosart: You can do both. 
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Senator Perrault: They have yet to suggest one serious, 
major way in which unemployment insurance can be 
made, as they say, more “efficient.” They talk in very airy, 
woolly terms about wanting to achieve “economies,” and 
wanting to “save money,” and wanting to make it a better 
program, but not once do they suggest those specific mean- 
ingful measures which will effect the kind of efficiencies, 
improvements and savings we require in this country in all 
our social programs to make them better and to assist the 
budget situation. 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): May I be permitted 
to put a question to the honourable leader? What did they 
do when they had the power in their hands? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senator, you raise a good 
point but you are capable of addressing yourself very 
eloquently to that point at some other time in this 
chamber. 


If we could double the benefits, perhaps the government 
would do it. If we could extend benefits to the age of 90, 
perhaps the government would do it. Similarly, if we could 
further assist impoverished younger members of the work 
force, perhaps we would do it, but public resources are 
finite. Can the country afford to do everything, however, 
that our social conscience suggests shoyld be done? That is 
a very fundamental question. 


Senator Grosart: The answer is no. 


Senator Perrault: Of course it is no. That is one of the 
more logical statements made by the Honourable the 
Deputy Leader of the Opposition today. 


Senator Forsey: What has this to do with our objections? 


Senator Perrault: And there is another point I want to 
make, though I am just about ready to resume my place 
because we want to hear from the minister. 


Much gloom has spread around the chamber this after- 
noon, and there has been much talk about the “illiberal” 
attitude we have allegedly adopted towards people of 65 
years and over. I deny that allegation. But let us also 
remember that many people in Canada question the 
nation’s present ability to support a range of enriched 
social programs. Good programs are necessary, and I 
believe we can support them. Regarding senior citizens, 
this nation has as fine a program for senior citizens as any 
other nation in the world. Yesterday the Honourable the 
Deputy Leader of the Opposition said, “What about Scan- 
dinavia?” I would not trade our programs here for any- 
thing they have in Scandinavia. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Perrault: Let us therefore keep everything in 
perspective. We are doing well with our social programs. 

I will conclude by reiterating that you cannot demand 
more services, or demand that there be no cuts in any 
direction, and simultaneously suggest that we have to have 
major slashes in the budget. Those two goals are mutually 
incompatible, and more and more Canadians are discover- 
ing this to be the case. You cannot run a deficit of $4 
billion a year and then improve and extend all social 
benefits on the lavish scale. demanded by the Opposition. 
There is a yawning credibility gap there, unless alterna- 
tives are advanced by the Opposition in ways that will lead 

[Senator Grosart.] 


to the major savings and efficiencies which they suggest 
are needed. 

I must apologize for intervening in this way, but I havea 
passionate personal interest in this legislation since I was 
associated with it for so long; indeed, I have some scars 
that I incurred in the process of defending it during my 
years in the other chamber. 


Hon. Gildas L. Molgat: Honourable senators— 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, I wish to 
inform the Senate that if the Honourable Senator Molgat 
speaks now his speech will have the effect of closing the 
debate on the motion for second reading of this bill. 


Senator Molgat: Honourable senators, I will not extend 
the debate to any extent. I am delighted that my leader 
has spoken as forcefully as he has, and that he has put such 
an excellent perspective on the whole scene that is before 
us. 

The criticism of the present bill that has come forward 
centred basically, as I saw it, on three elements. One was 
the share that the federal government puts into the unem- 
ployment insurance program; another was the change from 
age 70 to age 65, and the third one was the change from 75 
per cent to 66% per cent for claimants with dependants. 


My honourable friends across the way did not at any 
time speak—or if they did, in only a fleeting way—about 
the positive elements of the bill. We constantly hear com- 
plaints in many speeches that the program is being abused, 
that it is being used as a welfare measure rather than an 
insurance measure, and so on and so forth, but nothing was 
said today on that aspect of it. I will not go over all the 
details, however. I will simply deal specifically with the 
three main elements that were discussed. 


My honourable friends have simply not looked at the 
other side of the question, when we are dealing with 
claimants between the ages of 65 and 70, and the claimants 
with dependants. They simply have not looked at what has 
happened in this country in the past few years to assist 
those very people, and to assist them with programs of 
social reform—not through an employment operation, not 
through a program of unemployment insurance, but by a 
very fundamental change in the whole social approach. 
One needs only to look at family allowances and the 
increases that have taken place there. Here we are not 
talking about old times, we are talking about the period 
between 1971 and now. In those four years— 


@® (1710) 


Senator Grosart: You are not talking about next year 
either. 


Senator Molgat: We are talking about what has hap- 
pened between 1971 and now. A family with three children 
between the ages of one year and six years in 1971 received 
$18. That same family now receives $66. This reflects a 
very fundamental change. If we go to the old age pensioner 
we find a situation where in 1971 the maximum payment 
under the Canada Pension Plan was $65, whereas now it is 
$130—twice the amount. And that has come about in a 
period of four years. Old age security has gone from $80 to 
$126, and if we talk about the guaranteed income supple- 
ment for a single person we find that it has gone from $34 
to $88, and all that in the same period of four years. 
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Add to that the other measures that have been undertak- 
en. One need only look at housing for old age pensioners. 
You will find that millions of dollars have been invested 
by the Canadian public, through this government, to pro- 
vide not only adequate housing, but to supplement the 
rents payable. The federal government is providing excel- 
lent housing throughout this country, subsidized by the 
Canadian public, for our old age pensioners. 


My friends on the other side, when criticizing the bill, 
are forgetting completely those other aspects. But that is 
the way in which we should be assisting our old age 
pensioners and our poor, not through an insurance pro- 
gram but through these other methods. And I believe that 
is what the government has been doing. 


One particular criticism that has been made concerned 
the sharing between the federal government and others 
with respect to unemployment insurance. I mentioned at 
the outset of my speech that the federal government’s 
share amounted to one fifth of the total back in 1941. The 
remainder was shared equally by the employers and the 
employees. But let us look at what has happened since 
then. Had we continued with the situation prior to the 
passage of this act, based on the expected rates for 1976 the 
shares for government, for employers, and for employees 
would have been as follows: government, 53 per cent; 
employers, 27 per cent; employees 20 per cent. That is 
under ‘the threshold of four per cent. After the passage of 
this bill the new share divisions will be: government, 38 
per cent; employers, 36 per cent; employees, 26 per cent. 

I have mentioned the situation when this legislation was 
first introduced in 1941. As recently as 1971 the share was 
41% per cent each for employers and employees, and only 
17 per cent was paid by the government. But under this 
new bill the government will be paying 38 per cent. So how 
could anyone say that this is regressive, that the govern- 
ment is not doing its share? It is simply a case of not 
looking at the figures. 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time, on division. 


CONSIDERED IN COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, under the agree- 
ment we made earlier it is now the intention to invite the 
Honourable the Minister of Manpower and Immigration to 
take a seat on the floor of the chamber to answer any 
questions with respect to this legislation. Under Rule 18 of 
the Senate, as honourable senators are aware, the minis- 


tere 
... May on invitation from the Senate enter the Senate 


chamber and, subject to the rules, orders, usages, 
forms and proceedings of the Senate, may take part in 
the debate. 
I hereby, on behalf of honourable senators, invite the 
minister to take his place on the floor of the Senate. 


Senator Grosart: Are you going to move that we go into 
Committee of the Whole first? 


Senator Perrault: I so move. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Perrault, P.C., seconded by the Honourable Sena- 


tor Langlois that this bill be referred to Committee of the 
Whole presently. Is it your pleasure, honourable senators, 
to adopt the motion? 

Motion agreed to. 


@ (1720) 


The Senate was accordingly adjourned during pleasure 
and put into a Committee of the Whole on the bill, the 
Honourable Senator Macnaughton, P.C., in the Chair. 


Pursuant to rule 18 of the Rules of the Senate, the 
Honourable Robert Knight Andras, P.C., the Minister of 
Manpower and Immigration, was escorted to a seat in the 
Senate chamber. 


The Chairman: Honourable senators, on your behalf I 
welcome the Honourable Robert Andras, Minister of Man- 
power and Immigration, to our chamber. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


The Chairman: The Senate is in Committee of the 
Whole on Bill C-69, entitled, “An Act to amend the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1971.” 


Shall discussion on the title of the bill be postponed? 
Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Chairman: Clause 1. I will ask the minister if he 
has an opening statement. Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Robert Knight Andras (Minister of Manpower 
and Immigration): Thank you very much, honourable 
senators, for according me the opportunity to join you to 
discuss this important piece of legislation. 

I must say at the outset that I find the oratory in this 
chamber more stimulating in many ways than that in the 
other. If ever I am offered the opportunity to join you some 
day, I will find myself in much more competitive company 
having regard to the level of discussion in the other place 
recently. 

I listened with great interest to the concerns expressed 
by some honourable senators, whom I know and whose 
opinions I respect very much. I will come to those, because 
they are the ones that are critical. 

I also noted with appreciation the presentation of the 
theme of the legislation by Senator Perrault and Senator 
Molgat, and the clarity with which they explained the 
views of the government in these amendments to an impor- 
tant piece of legislation. 

I do not know what licence I have in addressing you. I 
shall take it that I have some, and leave you to stop me if I 
transgress. 

I do agree with a comment made by both Senator Per- 
rault and Senator Molgat with respect to the positive 
nature of the bill. I feel that, perhaps, there has not been a 
great deal of attention paid to what I consider two very 
positive aspects of it. Frankly, honourable senators, it is 
my view, with a sense of responsibility for the whole bill, 
that it is, in fact, positive, and I will not hide behind any of 
my officials by suggesting that this is some concoction of 
the officials of the Public Service. This is my bill, and the 
government’s bill, and I take full responsibility for it. 


I say that, honourable senators, not suggesting that cer- 
tain passages of the bill bring any joy or pleasure to me or 
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the government in the necessity of proposing them. After 
all, within the government we are embarked—I think wise- 
ly—on the task of looking at our whole social security 
system. Primarily, that is under the responsibility of my 
colleague, the Minister of National Health and Welfare, but 
because many of the responsibilities of my department 
interface in a significant economic and social fashion, we 
are very closely associated with him. 


The less controversial aspects of the bill, to which, in my 
opinion, Senator Forsey, Senator Macdonald and Senator 
Grosart have referred very sincerely—the ones that are 
joyless, and which I admit are joyless—are those pertain- 
ing to the amendment that would no longer have people of 
65 years of age and older entitled to benefits, and the 
change in the dependency rate. I am quite sure that these 
figures will come out in more detail during the discussion, 
because I do not intend to speak for very long. However, I 
believe that the emphasis has to be on the fact that at some 
stage, if we in this fortunate and affluent nation of ours 
are going to continue to be capable of underpinning the 
weak, the unfortunate and the disadvantaged, we must do 
it in a rational fashion. We must put our resources into the 
programs which are best fitted to accomplish that and 
which do not confuse the issue. One senator made a very 
pertinent observation across the floor that we should real- 
ly—and this has been said for years by most people who 
look at the plan with concern—try to make it an unem- 
ployment insurance plan and not a program that attempts 
to be all things to all people. 


The dependency rate reduction from 75 per cent to 66% 
per cent was a plan within the 1971 amendments, which 
permitted the additional benefit rate based on previous 
earnings to be payable to those with very low incomes. 
That represents two per cent of our total claim load. The 
additional dependency rate of 75 per cent was paid to those 
in the extended benefit period. Combined, those two repre- 
sent 7.39 per cent of our claim load, but 0.2 per cent— 
two-tenths of one per cent—are in the low income group 
and they attract this additional benefit because they are in 
fact in the low income group. They will continue to get a 
minimum unemployment insurance benefit, assuming this 
bill is passed, but I believe—and I say this quite sincere- 
ly—that it is a moot point as to whether an unemployment 
insurance plan, which I consider to be a wage-related plan, 
should bear the additional burden of size of family. 


I do not deny, I never would deny—and I will fight with 
anyone on the other side—increasing assistance under the 
appropriate program in recognition of size of family, which 
brings with it additional income needs. There is no argu- 
ment about that, but if we really examine the principle, we 
are going to say then that wages and salaries should be 
related to the size of the family; we are going to say, if we 
continue to endorse the principle—which I consider to 
have been wrong in the 1971 amendments and which we 
are now attempting to correct—that wages should be based 
upon whether a person has two, three, four, five or six 
children. I happen to think that is the wrong way to 
provide what I admit is an income support need based on 
size of family. I do not think it should be a matter of 
consideration in a wage-related plan, which the unemploy- 
ment insurance program should be. 


{Hon. Mr. Andras.] 


I entirely agree with the thought that this should be 
provided by demogrants, to use the new jargon—in other 
words, by family allowances. Those family allowances 
have been trebled since the 1971 amendments. Indeed, it is 
an unfortunate necessity, decided by the government the 
other evening, that the indexing of the family allowance 
has to be suspended for one year. I frankly admit before 
you that that is a difficult and embarrassing position for 
me to be in with respect to this amendment. However, this 
amendment is an amendment to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. What the government announced the other night 
is a necessary measure for one year, and the indexing will 
pick up from there. 

So, I believe that we are trying by these amendments— 
the controversial ones that have been attacked—to return 
the program to being an insurance program, and not a 
welfare or a social program that is all things to all people. 


The same principle really applies to the age of 65. It was 
established in 1971 that there would be an age at which 
unemployment insurance premiums would no longer be 
payable, and also that unemployment insurance benefits 
would no longer be payable, and that age was 70. At that 
time in the debates there was a great deal of discussion as 
to whether it should be age 70, or age 65, and as I interpret 
or analyze the discussion of only four years ago, age 70 was 
chosen because the Canada Pension Plan was not going to 
mature until 1976. This amendment is effective in 1976, ata 
time when the Canada Pension Plan has matured, and, as 
pointed out by preceding speakers, the Canada Pension 
Plan, the Old Age Security and the Guaranteed Income 
Supplement have been raised very considerably. In addi- 
tion, in amendments to the Canada Pension Plan Act 
earlier this year there was a change which permitted the 
drawing of Canada Pension Plan at age 65 without a means 
test or a needs test. So, consequently, at age 65 all people 
are now able to get that additional income without a means 
test, whether or not they are working. In addition, as 
honourable senators know, there has been a change, 
making spouses of pensioners eligible from the age of 60. 

@ (1730) 


To give honourable senators some indication of the mag- 
nitude—apart from the individual figures that were placed 
on the record by, I believe, Senator Molgat—in 1971 the 
government’s expenditures in Canada Pension Plan, Old 
Age Security and Guaranteed Income Supplement were 
approximately $2.2 billion a year. In 1975, totally directed 
to those age 65 and over in the Canada Pension Plan, the 
Guaranteed Income Supplement and Old Age Security, the 
annual amount will be $4.3 billion. That is an increase of $2 
billion a year directed towards people 65 and over, plus 
their spouses who are now eligible provided they are over 
60. That is a 90 per cent increase, honourable senators. 


It is always difficult to rationalize—a word I sometimes 
do not like very much, but it expresses what we are trying 
to do here—between the social and income maintenance 
programs of this country, to try to keep the right eggs in 
the right basket, if I might use that expression, because if 
we do not watch what we are doing in these programs we 
will have overlaps and the most impossible distortions, and 
we will end up like other countries, which shall be name- 
less in this forum, which have totally run out of control, 
even despite the best will in the world. I do not doubt their 
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sincerity. I also want to help those people, but I want to do 
it through the right programs and not through an unem- 
ployment insurance program. 

The final controversial amendment is the threshold 
change. It is really very simple. We are going to pay out 
$3.4 billion in unemployment insurance this year. Last 
year it was about $2.1 billion or $2.2 billion. Of course, it is 
greatly influenced by the significant rise in unemploy- 
ment, but that is not all. There is in the act an automatic 
escalation of the eligible earnings and, therefore, the max- 
imum benefits. They will be $200 a week in 1976, because 
they are related to the average of all the T-4 slips of wage 
earners in this country, as supplied by National Revenue. 
That figure fs also escalating automatically. So there are 
built-in escalations in the program. In fact, in 1974, when 
unemployment came down from the previous year to a 
level of 5.4 per cent, the total benefits went up, and people 
asked, “How come?” First, there is a rapidly growing 
labour force, and 5.4 per cent of that labour force, in 
numerical figures, is somewhat higher in absolute terms 
than the previous year. We also have these other escala- 
tions taking place. The figures are absolutely accurate. We 
will still end up projecting, for illustration purposes, a 7 
per cent rate. Thirty-eight per cent of the share of the cost 
will be borne by government, 36 per cent by employers, 
and, if I recall correctly, 26 per cent by employees. 


We had to raise more money for the funding of this 
program. We had the choice of doing it through general 
taxation or through the premium increase which will be 
the result of this amendment. One can argue about regress- 
ivity. We had already established the principle of tripartite 
sharing of the cost of this program. That is the fundamen- 
tal issue which should be discussed some day, as to wheth- 
er this should be totally borne by the Consolidated Reve- 
nue Fund or whether it should continue to be a tripartite 
arrangement. That debate has not been entered into. It 
probably will be before long, because there are further 
adjustments and analyses to be made which will be more 
comprehensive than those we have done to date. 


That is the fact of the matter, honourable senators. We 
had to raise more money. It was a choice of having an 
additional premium, changing the threshold, or going for a 
general taxation measure. I doubt whether, in the end, the 
difference in actual effect will be so great. This “terrible 
burden” we are being accused of inflicting upon the poor 
by imposing the additional premium will amount to six- 
tenths of one cent per hour—six-tenths of one cent per 
hour for an employee making $100 a week on a 40-hour 
week. That is the burden—six-tenths of one cent per hour. 
For the employer it will be about nine-tenths of one cent 
per hour. Honourable senators can double that for the 
maximum range, which, as I said, will be $200 in 1976. In 
my view, there is more smoke than fire in the accusation 
that this is placing an intolerable, unconscionable burden 
on the backs of the poor by introducing an additional 
premium of six-tenths of one cent per hour. At $100 a week 
the total cost of the premium is, I think, three and a half 
cents per hour. At $200 a week, which is a more decent 
income, it will be double; and that is where it stops. 


If honourable senators want to compare that, from $200 a 
week up they stop and there is a ceiling on their premiums. 
If honourable senators look at the benefits drawn, the 


whole picture totally reverses itself, because most of those 
benefits, 60 per cent to 70 per cent, go to those earning less 
than $6,000 per year. 

Honourable senators, I may have abused my privilege in 
talking too long. I am quite sure there is a great deal more 
information you will want from me, and I will do my best 
to try to answer questions as candidly as possible. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 1 carry? 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, may I ask the minister 
if he does not find a basic contradiction in his argument 
that the benefits should be wage related and not family 
related, because then he turns around and gives us a very 
long defence in the matter of the over 65s by saying, “Oh, 
no, in this case it should not be wage related. We had to 
relate it to the fact that there are family allowances or 
pensions.” The minister is arguing both ways, but he 
cannot have it both ways. 


Hon. Mr. Andras: No, I am not. I do not see any contra- 
diction in that. In certain ways they are two separate 
issues. The dependency rate reduction is one. For people 
still in the labour force who have family allowances, that is 
a demogrant of one nature recognizing family size. But the 
fact is that, for good or bad, in this country we have 
established age 65 as the age at which all our so-called 
senior citizen programs begin to converge, and we now 
have Guaranteed Income Supplement, Old Age Security, 
Canada Pension Plan, the Quebec Pension Plan, senior 
citizens’ housing, tax exemptions, and all the rest of it. 


There is a point at which it becomes totally impossible to 
administer an unemployment insurance plan which 
requires the search for and acceptance of suitable work. 
This is not the only reason we have made this change, but I 
must say, to place these figures on the table, we have done 
an analysis of the labour force statistics produced by Sta- 
tistics Canada for some length of time. We note that the 
average number of persons of 65 and over declaring them- 
selves unemployed to Statistics Canada was 7,000 at the 
end of every month in 1974. Our unemployment insurance 
claimant rolls indicate that 17,500 persons were drawing 
regular benefits. This number did not take into account 
sickness, and a rather insignificant number of pregnancies. 


Now, we do know that at age 65 there is a great tendency 
towards withdrawal from the labour force. In 1971, prior to 
this amendment to the act, because the Canada Pension 
Plan was not available at age 65 except with a means test, 
if an individual lost his or her job, or decided to resign or 
retire at age 65, that individual had the choice, as far as the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission was concerned, of 
taking Canada Pension Plan benefits and getting three 
weeks’ benefits, which was considered a return of premi- 
um, or not to take that and, instead, apply for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. 

@ (1740) 


People very quickly realized that it was a lousy bargain 
to take the Canada Pension Plan benefits at that stage and 
the three weeks’ premium when they could end up having 
both over a period of time. Unfortunately, that is what 
happened. Now, of course, Canada Pension Plan benefits 
are available at age 65 without a means test. We have to 
accept that it is logical that at a certain age people should 
no longer pay into the plan or draw benefits from it. 
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There is not one provision in this bill which would 
prevent a person from working; nor is there anything 
which would deny any person access to a job by virtue of 
these amendments. 


Senator Grosart: A supplementary question, Mr. Chair- 
man, if I may. If the concept of the plan is that it be 
wage-related—and as you have said, Mr. Minister, this 
amendment will not in any way prohibit anyone over 65 
years of age from taking a job—surely there is a great 
contradiction here? If that person wishes to take a job, 
wishes to earn wages, is there any reason why he or she 
should then be discriminated against and not be given the 
same right as anybody else to insure his or her wages? Is 
this deliberately intended to be a disincentive aimed at 
keeping those over 65 years of age out of the labour force? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: I can honestly say that this was not 
intended to be a move by which we would discourage 
people 65 years of age and over from seeking work. There 
are, as you know, many firms and corporations in this 
country which impose compulsory retirement at age 65, 
and that measure is contained in many union agreements. I 
think this bill is absolutely neutral and benign insofar as 
that particular theme or theory is concerned. There is no 
doubt about that. It does recognize, however, that through 
other social programs there is a convergence of incomes 
support starting at age 65. I would use my argument about 
wage relationship much more heavily in respect of the 
dependency amendment than I would on the amendment 
disqualifying those 65 years of age and over from benefit 
under the act. 


Senator Grosart: I still do not understand, Mr. Minister, 
what the other social benefits that may be available to a 
person over 65 years of age have to do with that person’s 
right to work and obtain wages and insure those wages. 
Surely this is discrimination, in this respect at least, 
against that person? He is denied a right that every other 
Canadian has. 


Hon. Mr. Andras: He has assumed certain rights that 
every other Canadian does not have, too, senator. At age 
65, we have deliberately and, I think, properly discriminat- 
ed against people younger than 65 years by saying that 
those who are 65 years of age and over are entitled to 
pension plan benefits, albeit contributory, but also OAS 
and GIS, senior citizens’ housing, and tax exemptions paid 
for by the state and, therefore, by other taxpayers. 


It becomes almost impossible to enforce one of the obli- 
gations under the act, the active job search. It is brutal for 
us to monitor people of that age and send them out to 
search for work in the same fashion as we do younger 
people, to tramp around knocking on employers’ doors 
when, unfortunately, in this country it gets more difficult 
to get a decent job as you get older. When we have 7,000 
actually telling Statistics Canada that they are unem- 
ployed and 17,500 to 20,000 drawing unemployment insur- 
ance, it is obvious that many of these people themselves 
have withdrawn from the labour force. They are not telling 
us that, of course. Because of that, we have to disentitle 
them under the act, and to disentitle them under the act we 
have to monitor them by the very tough, very firm ap- 
proaches that we take under the act to people much young- 
er. That is not the only reason we are making the changes, 
but it is an additional difficulty. 


(Hon. Mr. Andras.] 


The Chairman: Senator Macdonald. 


Senator Macdonald: I have just two questions, Mr. 
Chairman. The proposed subsection 3(1)(e) states: 
“(e) employment in Canada of an individual as spon- 


” 


SOI a; 


If there are two or more persons sponsoring a project, 
would only one be covered by the act? 


Hon Mr. Andras: Under the programs to which this will 
apply, only one sponsor would be covered. As was 
announced the other night, this will not be applicable 
anyway in 1976 in respect of the Opportunities for Youth 
program. The Unemployment Insurance Act has not been 
applicable in that area. Officials of the Justice Department 
told us that such individuals were co-adventurers and, 
therefore, were not eligible for unemployment insurance 
benefits, apart from the sponsor, but those coming under a 
Local Initiatives Program were—which seemed unfair. 


Senator Macdonald: Can you give us the actual number 
of people over 65 years of age who will be affected by this 
measure? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: There will be 170,000 persons affected, 
which number includes 63,000 active claimants between 65 
and 69 years of age whose claims will be terminated—that 
is about 2% per cent of our claimants—64,000 between ages 
65 and 69 still working who will be eligible for the special 
retirement benefit but no longer eligible for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, and, we calculate, about 42,000 
who will reach the age of 65 in 1976. That is our total active 
claim roll. 


As I indicated a few minutes ago, last year we averaged 
17,500 at the end of every month who were, in fact, over 65 
and drawing regular benefits. 


Senator Macdonald: Am I correct in assuming that the 
total saving would be $170 million a year? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: The total net saving as a result of all 
the amendments will be $170 million a year, of which $120 
million is attributable to the amendment affecting those 65 
years of age and over. That is the net figure after the 
payment of the three weeks’ retirement benefits, which 
recognizes, to a degree, a return of premiums. 


Senator Grosart: Is that the net so-called saving? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: The net saving in relation to that one 
amendment, based on a 7 per cent unemployment rate, and 
with all the other variables calculated—that is, the eligible 
earnings, and so forth, and our experience of the average 
weekly benefit for people in that age group—is $120 mil- 
lion net. 


Senator Forsey: For this one provision? 
Hon. Mr. Andras: Yes. 


Senator Forsey: So, that is a major part of the total 
saving? 

Hon. Mr. Andras: Yes, indeed it is, senator. 

Senator Forsey: Have you any idea, Mr. Minister, in 


what parts of the country these people may be more heavi- 
ly concentrated? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: No, I do not. I can only give you an 
intuitive response, senator. It would be generally related to 
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the age mix. There are some variations. I understand that 
people retire more in Victoria than they do, for instance, in 
Thunder Bay. There may be a social significance to the 
distribution, but I regret that I cannot give you that 
breakdown. 


Senator Forsey: Mr. Chairman, I should like to move 
that subclause (2) of clause 1 be deleted. I should perhaps 
add that there is a later clause related to this which 
involves the same point, and I shall be moving a similar 
amendment to it. 


@ (1750) 


The Chairman: Has the honourable senator anything 
further to say before I call for the vote? 


Senator Forsey: No, nothing further. 


The Chairman: It has been moved by the Honourable 
Senator Forsey that subclause (2) of clause 1 be deleted. 
Those in favour of the amendment will please rise. 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): If you will permit a 
question, Mr. Chairman? 


The Chairman: Yes, Senator Fournier. 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): I rise on a point of 
order. When an amendment or anything is proposed in the 
Senate, or in the other place, is it not necessary to have a 
seconder? 


The Chairman: I do not believe that is so in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): So anyone can pro- 
pose an amendment without a seconder? 


The Chairman: I am sorry; I believe that the Honour- 
able Senator Fournier is correct. Is there a seconder? 


Senator Macdonald: I will second it. 


The Chairman: Seconded by Senator Macdonald. Those 
if favour of the amendment will please rise. 


The Clerk: Four. 
The Chairman: Those against will please rise. 
The Clerk: Seventeen. 


The Chairman: I declare the amendment lost. 
Shall clause 1 carry? 


Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Clause 2. Shall clause 2 carry? 


Senator Grosart: This is the clause, as I understand it, 
concerning the self-employed. There is a change here from 
50 per cent to 40 per cent, Mr. Minister. What is the purpose 
of that change, and what is the net saving? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: We have not calculated the saving. We 
do not consider it to be significant in relation to the sums 
we are talking about, Senator Grosart. The reason for it is 
the recognition of one or two attempts, and there may be 
other attempts in the future, where there is a 50-50 share- 
holding, were one partner—perhaps not in the legal sense a 
partnership, but in the corporate sense—in a private com- 
pany would say to the other, “Look, I am firing you so you 
can go on unemployment insurance,” and then he carries 
on. This does not totally get rid of that possibility but, at 
least, it means that there has to be collusion or a genuine 


decision between more than two people, where the share- 
holdings are limited to 40 per cent. 


Senator Grosart: Thank you. 

The Chairman: Shall clause 2 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 

The Chairman: Shall clause 3 carry? 


Senator Grosart: Do not go too quickly, Mr. Chairman. 
On the government side they have so many people examin- 
ing this and raising questions, but we are very few on this 
side. Perhaps you will give us just a little time. 


An Hon. Senator: Where are your members? 


Senator Grosart: I thought someone on the other side 
would be looking at the bill too. 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): It is not so much a 
matter of looking at the bill as it is of intelligence. 


Senator Choquette: Is that why you moved to that seat? 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): I just wanted to 
come close to the honourable minister in order to lose 
nothing of what was said. 


Senator Choquette: We usually hear your applause way 
back there. 


The Chairman: Order, please. 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): I presumed he was 
an intelligent man— 


The Chairman: Order, please. 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): —and I came close 
to verify it, and I was right. You can think what you like. 


The Chairman: Order, please. 
Clause 3. Shall clause 3 carry? 


Senator Grosart: This is a disentitlement clause which 
covers a good many clauses. I wonder if the minister would 
be good enough—particularly as it is consequential to 
clause 19—to give us a general indication of the changes in 
entitlement that will come under this clause. 


Hon. Mr. Andras: Senator, there are really no changes in 
entitlement, or disentitlement. What we are doing—and it 
is in the face of considerable comment over the years, not 
only on this legislation but other—is that we are lifting the 
definition of criteria for disentitlement and, therefore, the 
criteria for entitlement, out of the regulations and putting 
it clearly in the act itself. 


Senator Grosart: Is there no extension of disentitlement 
anywhere in the bill before us? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: Only 
disqualification. 


Senator Grosart: That is the only addition to the 
disentitlement? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: That is correct. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 3 carry? 


the three- to six-week 


Hon. Senators: Carried. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 4 carry? 


1700 


Senator Grosart: This is the extension of the aggregate 
of the qualifying time to 104 weeks. What is the reason for 
the 104 weeks, Mr. Minister? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: This was at the request of several of 
the provinces and very many organizations, senator. We 
had thought, because of the reduced qualifying period— 
that is, the eligibility of number of weeks worked—that we 
did not need this in 1971. For instance, when a workman’s 
entitlement to workmen’s compensation ends, we often 
find that the period in which a claim could be made has 
expired. So, he has lost all his entitlement, and yet he still 
has the same basic problem of searching for work and 
needing income support after the workmen’s compensation 
has expired. 

The more controversial one, to which you referred in 
your speech on second reading—if I am permitted to make 
that reference—with regard to incarceration, has been 
included at the request of many provincial governments 
and many organizations throughout the country, recogniz- 
ing the short sentence situation where a person who might 
be sentenced to a year has an additional 52 weeks in which 
the entitlement is retained that he has earned through 
legitimate work activity before going into prison. When he 
comes out he still has the other 52 weeks in which to claim 
whatever entitlement he has built up. 


Senator Grosart: Would the same reasoning apply to the 
next clause, which extends the benefits? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: Yes, that is a consequential change. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 4 carry? 

Hon. Senators: Carried. 

The Chairman: Shall clause 5 carry? 

Hon. Senators: Carried. 

The Chairman: Clause 6. 


Senator Forsey: Mr. Chairman, this clause involves the 
other provision of the bill to which I took strong objection, 
and I, therefore, do not wish to repeat my reasons for that. 
I have one question to ask the minister. What is the saving 
expected to be under this provision? Has he any idea what 
parts of the country it would affect most? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: Again, I have to base all this on a 
fixed, illustrative level of unemployment, at 7 per cent, and 
the savings would be $30 million, Senator Forsey. 


I can only give you the geographic breakdown in com- 
parative terms. It is about $3% million in Newfoundland, 
about $200,000 in Prince Edward Island, about $1.4 million 
in Nova Scotia, about $2.3 million in New Brunswick, about 
$12.4 million in Quebec, about $6.4 million in Ontario and 
about one-half million dollars in Manitoba and in Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, about $2.3 million in British 
Columbia, and about $100,000 in the Northwest Territories 
and the Yukon. 


Senator Forsey: Thank you very much. I move that 
clause 6 be deleted. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, before you put the 
motion, I wonder if I could ask a supplementary question. 
Do I understand that this clause will not come into effect 
automatically on royal assent but will await proclamation? 

[The Chairman.] 
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Hon. Mr. Andras: There is only one clause which will 
come in automatically on royal assent and that is the one 
including those on direct job creation as sponsors. There is 
a group of amendments which will come in by proclama- 
tion either on January 1 or January 4, 1976. I cannot give 
you the precise date at the moment. There are some benefit 
periods affected here and we have to work it out. The 
voluntary termination of claim will come into effect on 
January 1 or 4. It is only with respect to two clauses that 
the implementation and proclamation will be postponed. In 
other words, there is the extension to the 104 weeks which 
we discussed a minute ago, and the flexibility of sickness. 
The reason for that is that there is a considerable and 
complex computer programming element required in those 
two aspects of it. While my officials tell me that it will 
probably be June or July, I am pressing them to do it 
sooner than that. But one thing I do not want to get 
involved in is the administrative difficulties we faced in 
1971 and 1972 when the commission was forced to imple- 
ment a very complex bill and complex changes too quickly, 
which simply had the effect of creating chaos for a short 
period of time. Most of the recommendations will be imple- 
mented within a matter of two or three weeks, assuming 
the bill receives royal assent. 


Senator Grosart: Would this be a single proclamation 
covering this large group? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: Yes, each section will be identified, 
but there probably will be a group proclamation published 
in the Canada Gazette. 


The Chairman: Honourable Senator Forsey moves, 
seconded by the Honourable Senator Macdonald, that 
clause 6 be deleted. Will all those in favour of the amend- 
ment please rise? 


The Clerk: Five. 

The Chairman: Will all those against the amendment 
please rise? 

The Clerk: Seventeen. 

The Chairman: I declare the amendment lost. Shall 
clause 6 carry? 

Hon. Senators: Carried. 

The Chairman: Clause 7. 

Senator Grosart: Mr. Minister, would you mind explain- 
ing this clause? As I understand it, it provides that claim- 
ants cannot claim sickness benefits after they leave the 


labour force. How does someone technically leave the 
labour force? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: We just want it to be absolutely clear 
in the act, senator, because on occasion we have had claims 
from students who, having built up an entitlement, had 
left the labour force and gone back to school. We want to 
make it absolutely clear that that is not what was intended 
in the philosophy or the program of the act. 

The Chairman: Shall clause 7 carry? 

Hon. Senators: Carried. 

The Chairman: Shall clause 8 carry? 


Hon. Senators: Carried. 
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The Chairman: Shall clause 9 carry? 


Senator Macdonald: Would any great saving be effected 
by reducing the time to one day in respect of workmen’s 
compensation? What would be the estimated saving in this 
amendment? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: There is no saving on this whatso- 
ever, senator. As a matter of fact, this amendment is put in 
to remove a pricise legal technicality which we ran into by 
which, in fact, we were barred from paying unemployment 
insurance to people we considered clearly entitled to it, 
simply by virtue of a highly technical wording: “total 
temporary” as opposed to “temporary total.” It was incred- 
ibly complex and, with respect to our learned friends, I 
thought it was a silly legalistic problem and we have 
corrected it in this bill. But there is no saving involved. 


Senator Macdonald: Thank you. You have made it very 
clear. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 9 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Clause 10. 


Senator Bélisle: Under clause 10(4) would it be possible 
for the claimant reaching the age of 65 to be refunded the 
money he has paid in if he has not collected anything and 
if he has been a payee for a long time? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: No, it would not, senator, and if I may 
venture to say so, that would be an absolute distortion of 
the insurance principle of the act. It is in fact term insur- 
ance just as there is a term on certain life insurance or on 
homes for fire insurance, and so forth. It would be most 
difficult to keep this program even close to being actuarily 


, sound if people who had paid in over the years were 


entitled to get back all of their benefits. We do recognize, 
however, the gap in the 65th year when a claim would be 
terminated upon reaching age 65, as indeed we recognized 
in the 1971 act at age 70, when we are returning three 
weeks of benefits which really amount to in excess of two 
years of premium payments. 

So, it would be an actuarial distortion to recognize the 
idea that people who had paid in over the years should get 
their payments back because they were fortunate enough 
never to have faced a temporary interruption of their 
earnings. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Minister, has an estimate been 
made of the total in dollars of the locked-in premiums from 
people now 65 or assumed to be over 65 as against the 
benefits they have drawn? I ask the question because 
obviously these persons, in paying premiums over the 
years, did not expect this sudden, drastic decision by the 
government to dash their expectations to the ground. They 
assumed that they were paying premiums the benefit of 
which they would be able to get so long as they remained 
in the labour force. Has any attempt been made to get the 
amount of money that is locked-in without any future 
benefit? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: Senator Grosart, a person aged 65 now 
who had paid into the plan since its inception, which I 
believe was in 1940 or 1941, would have contributed some- 
thing in excess of $1,400 in premiums, as a maximum, at 
the maximum level during those years. The average we 


note is that people over 65 draw a higher per weekly 
benefit than people under 65, in the ratio of about $87 a 
week to the average of $80, and they draw for 31 weeks 
compared to the average of about 68 weeks. 


That amounts to about $2,800 to $2,900 in unemployment 
insurance benefits, and I think it does tie back to my 
unfortunate interpretation that there is a greatly excessive 
number of people drawing unemployment insurance at this 
age compared to those registered with the Canada labour 
force, particularly as being unemployed. But this is being 
used in fact as a supplement to pension plans. I certainly 
accept the argument, but I cannot agree with the opinion 
that because you have paid into the plan for a certain 
length of time there is an automatic entitlement either to 
the benefit or to a return of premiums. 


Senator Grosart: Surely the minister would agree that 
this is not an ordinary case of term insurance, to use the 
phrase he has used. This is a case in which suddenly the 
termination date was determined by someone else and it 
had nothing to do with the original contract or the original 
understanding. These people assumed when they first 
became contributors that when they reached a certain age 
they would receive benefits. When they first became con- 
tributors, when they first entered into employment, they 
said, “I will pay these premiums.” And suddenly the gov- 
ernment says, “You are wrong. We have changed our 
minds. We have changed the plan. We have changed what 
was essentially a contract with you.” And this is done 
unilaterally. Can I say this, that I was not impressed with 
the argument that people in this age group are now high 
level beneficiaries, because they were not always in that 
age group? That is the point I am making. 


@ (1810) 


Hon. Mr. Andras: I did not intend to impress the hon- 
ourable senator in a psychological way with that state- 
ment. It was simply an attempt to state some facts that I 
thought might be useful. I simply cannot accept, personal- 
ly, the idea that when you pay a premium for this week 
you are entitled to unemployment insurance for this week. 
It is clearly term insurance. The principle of the arbitrary 
or unilateral cutoff, which the honourable senator is refer- 
ring to, surely was established at age 70 in 1971 when a 
threshold age, at which the entitlement age would cease, 
was first introduced, as far as I know, in the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 


Senator Grosart: Let me make this comment. I have 
entered into a term insurance plan which is still good for a 
couple of years. I am paying in annual premiums. I would 
object strenuously if the insurance company now said, “We 
are sorry, but you cannot pay in any more premiums. You 
cannot have that protection for the last two years,” when, 
as far as I know, these are the years when I will need them 
the most. It is exactly the same thing. 


Hon. Mr. Andras: The honourable senator perhaps has a 
point. I can only establish that that principle was adopted 
in 1971 at age 70, when certain other social security meas- 
ures were not yet available, and weighing this in the 
balance we have had to make this decision and make this 
recommendation. 


Senator Macdonald: I am wondering whether there is 
any special reason why the special severance benefit is for 
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three weeks. Why three weeks? Is that figure drawn out of 
the air, or is there something behind it? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: It is a continuation of the three weeks’ 
special retirement benefit in the 1971 amendments which 
were based on the recognition that the same problem 
applied at age 70 as to the sixty-ninth year, or as to the 
seventieth year, from age 69 up. It is now being applied to 
the 65-year-olds for the sixty-fourth year. The argument 
was then presented, which may still be valid, to try and 
breach that gap between application and processing by the 
administrator of the Canada Pension Plan, and before old 
age security, to get those payments rolling, as it were, or 
moving towards the person reaching that age. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 10 carry? 


Senator Forsey: If I might say so, on division. Had my 
previous amendment not been defeated I should have 
moved a similar amendment on this clause, but it is now 
obviously ridiculous to do so. 


The Chairman: Clause 10 carried, on division. 
Clause 11. Shall clause 11 carry? 


Senator Grosart: Perhaps we might have an explanation 
here. This is the clause that deals with sickness benefits 
and the change from 29 to 39 weeks. 


Hon. Mr. Andras: We found that this had been rather 
rigid in the 1971 amendments, in that major claimants 
could be entitled to 15 weeks of sickness benefits, although 
they had to draw them only in what was called the initial 
period, which under the act is the first 29 weeks. This is 
being extended to 39 weeks. We believe that the amend- 
ment will provide an incentive to work, since the employee 
would lose entitlement if he took, say, 10 weeks off work 
and extended it over the expiry day of the entitlement 
period. We feel it is an incentive for people, when they are 
capable of going back to work, to do so, without jeopardiz- 
ing their entitlement. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 11 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Clause 12. Shall clause 12 carry? 


Senator Macdonald: Just one thing. I notice that the 
rate of the extended benefits is 66% of the average weekly 
insurable earnings, or $20, whichever is the greater. Will 
there be many people drawing so little that they are get- 
ting $20? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: That $20 does not have effect now, 
senator. It was dealt with at a time when one of the 
provincial minimum wage rates was such that it could 
produce this 66% per cent and that kind of figure; but it 
really has changed now, since all the provinces have raised 
their minimum wage rates to a considerable degree. The 
$20 figure would no longer apply. The minimum now 
would be $33 or $37. I guess it is $33. 


Senator Grosart: May I ask the minister if there is a 
significant saving in this reduction from 75 per cent to 66% 
per cent? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: That is the $30 million a year that I 
referred to a few minutes ago. 


Senator Grosart: This is not the dependent one. 
[Senator Macdonald. ] 


Hon. Mr. Andras: There are two sections to that one. 
This is the dependency rate, and the extended benefits 
period. The other one was in the initial benefit period. It is 
part of the same amendment. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 12 carry? 

Hon. Senators: Carried. 

The Chairman: Clause 13. Shall clause 13 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 

The Chairman: Clause 14. Shall clause 14 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 

The Chairman: Clause 15. Shall clause 15 carry? 


Senator Macdonald: With regard to clause 15, there are 
two matters I want to raise. The claimant must come for 
his interview. I want to know how the notice of the 
interview is given. Must the manager at the unemployment 
insurance office, for example, have some proof that the 
claimant has received that notice? Secondly, is suitable 
employment determined by the manager of the unemploy- 
ment insurance office? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: This is the section raising the dis- 
qualification period from three to six weeks. This deals 
with the person who voluntarily quits his job without just 
cause, or refuses suitable work. The first indication of that, 
of course, would flow from the separation certificate by the 
employer, and when that indicates quitting without cause 
it raises a question and a notice is sent to the claimant. It is 
assumed by the fact that that notice is mailed that it has 
been received, but I would add that the person immediate- 
ly has access to a formal appeal to the board of referees, 
and then, under certain conditions, to the umpire, who is a 
member of the Federal Court. There is, however, an infor- 
mal appeal. The claimant may appear at the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission office and put his case before 
the insurance agent. This whole appeal system is under 
review now, and I expect a report by early next year from 
two sources, namely, our Unemployment Insurance Advi- 
sory Committee, and the Law Reform Commission. The 
preliminary information I have is that on examination 
both of these bodies are not dissatisfied with the present 
appeal system, but that they may make—and I hope they 
will—some fundamental recommendations to me. 


Senator Grosart: I would like to ask the minister a 
question regarding what will be section (40(1)(e) of the 
act, whereby a claimant is disqualified from receiving 
benefits if without good cause he has failed to attend a 
course of instruction or training. Does this provide author- 
ity for compulsory attendance at training in a specific craft 
or industry? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: No. It is not a compulsory attendance 
in that sense. It is certainly a strong suggestion that he 
would be wise to attend. He could make that decision of his 
own free will, but under this clause he attracts the dis- 
qualification for, up to now, under this amendment, six 
weeks’ benefits. 


Senator Grosart: So he is penalized the number of dol- 
lars that he would have got for those six weeks, if he does 
not go on this course. Is that how it will operate? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: That is essentially correct, yes. 
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The Chairman: Shall clause 15 carry? 
@ (1820) 


Senator Norrie: Mr. Chairman, if a claimant asked for a 
chance to attend Normal College, or college of any kind 
would such a person be disqualified and not get any unem- 
ployment insurance if he or she were to go to college right 
after? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: Yes, but that has not been the result of 
a joint discussion and decision by the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission as to the attendance at a course. If it 
is not that, then the person is considered to have removed 
himself or herself from the active job search. If there was 
prima facie evidence of such taking place then they would 
attract a disentitlement in this case rather than a dis- 
qualification—because they are two different things. 


Senator Grosart: Has the commission or the ministry 
developed any definitions of “suitable” employment? It is 
a matter that is raised from time to time on the assumption 
that claimants will refuse all jobs and find nothing suit- 
able. How would this be applied, and how would the 
definition of “suitable” be applied in respect of the penalty 
under this clause? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: There is no single definition, senator, 
but there are 35 years of jurisprudence, and—as we did, I 
believe, before the standing committee of the other place— 
we would be glad to table the extracts from the jurispru- 
dence. I do not know what your procedures are for receiv- 
ing such documents, but I would be glad to furnish you 
with that. It is, as I said, based on 35 years of jurispru- 
dence, and there is a wide range. Each case has to be 
considered by itself, but it is not a case of a whim or fancy 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission. It is subject 
to judicial scrutiny by the appeal board and, indeed, it can 
go as high as the Federal Court. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 15 carry? 

Hon. Senators: Carried. 

The Chairman: Clause 16. Shall clause 16 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 

The Chairman: Clause 17. Shall clause 17 carry? 


Senator Macdonald: There would appear to me to be 
somewhat of a contradiction here, in that a claimant is not 
entitled to receive benefit for any period during which he 
is the inmate of a prison or a similar institution. But the 
idea of this bill, according to the first reading, was that it 
would allow payments to persons in public institutions 
which are not penal institutions. Would that cover cases, 
for example, where a person is not in a penal institution 
but is in an institution for, let us say, the treatment of 
alcoholism, or something of that nature, on a temporary 
basis? 

Hon. Mr. Andras: The act, as amended in 1971, really 
prohibited us from paying benefits to people in institutions 
of a penal nature, homes for unwed mothers and that kind 
of thing—that is the sort of thing we are trying to tidy up 
now—but a person in for alcohol rehabilitation would 
receive sickness benefits under this. 

Senator Grosart: Apparently, there is an exception made 
in section 31 of the act to the implementation or to the 
effect of clause 17. Here I am referring particularly to the 


prohibition of benefits when a claimant or other benifici- 
ary is not in Canada. Are there any circumstances in which 
unemployment benefits can be paid to somebody who is 
not in Canada? In other words, are there exceptions under 
section 31 of the act? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: Yes, there are federal government 
employees in the armed forces and so on. There are also 
some reciprocal agreement arrangements. It involves 
rather a small number, but there are some of that nature. 


Senator Grosart: Can a person be unemployed in the 
armed forces? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: It applies more to sickness and 
maternity. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 17 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Clause 18. 


Senator Grosart: This is the clause that provides that 
the federal government can recover welfare payments 
advanced to claimants in the same way as provincial and 
municipal governments can recover them. My first ques- 
tion is this: Was this not provided for before? Have we lost 
the opportunity to recover some money here because it was 
not provided for? Secondly, what is the manner in which 
these advance payments are recovered? Thirdly, what is 
the nature and what are the circumstances in which 
advance payments are made from the unemployment in- 
surance fund to those who subsequently become in receipt 
of welfare payments and are required to repay them? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: It is the other way around, senator, if I 
may say so. It refers to welfare paid and recovered from 
entitled unemployment insurance benefits paid. We do 
have situations with native people in remote areas where 
other departments of the federal government, Indian 
Affairs particularly, or, of course, the Yukon and North- 
west Territories welfare departments, which are not pro- 
vincial and are of the same jurisdiction, make advances 
which, either because of an administrative delay or disput- 
ed claims, eventually are resolved in favour of the claim- 
ant. We are now ensuring that the federal government has 
the legal right to get that money back because there was 
some fuzziness in the previous act. 


Senator Grosart: In other words, the recipients are using 
the expected unemployment insurance benefits as a 
receivable. 

Hon. Mr. Andras: Yes, that is a good way to describe it. 

The Chairman: Shall clause 18 carry? 

Hon. Senators: Carried. 

The Chairman: Clause 19. 


Senator Macdonald: In clause 19 we have the actual 
procedure for a person to apply for unemployment insur- 
ance. He has to do it at the office of the commission, which 
is the unemployment insurance office in that district. 
There, the claimant must fill out an application form. Is 
the unemployment insurance office the only place where 
he can get that form, and must he apply in person for it? 

Hon. Mr. Andras: He can get it from post offices, when 
they are open, from Canada Manpower centres, and we 
have also made distributions to large employers where 
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there is a layoff possibility or a history of layoffs and that 
sort of thing. 


Senator Macdonald: I know that should be so, but I 
must inform the minister that it is not always the case. 


Hon. Mr. Andras: Well, senator, I would be very keen, as 
I have said in the other place, to look after any specific 
cases that might come to our attention. I say this although 
I know that the commission is doing its best to prevent this 
type of occurrence. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 19 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Clause 20. 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, since the appeal proce- 
dure is provided for here in subclause (2), would the 
minister give us a general overview of the rights of a 
claimant to appeal first-round decisions in respect of 
unemployment? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: Any claimant who disagrees with the 
decision of the commission has a right of appeal with 
regard to payment of his or her benefits, or any decision 
about qualifications under the measures that we have 
given some attention to in the last few minutes, or disenti- 
tlements, or decisions about requirements to pay back 
overpayments. They are appealable in the informal 
administrative sense, first to the insurance officer of the 
commission at the office where he is dealing and where his 
claim file is located. Many of these are adjusted at that 
stage, where there has been a lack of information, or where 
there has been bad information or misinterpretation and 
the clarification indicates to the insurance officer that it is 
in order. The formal appeal is against the decision of the 
commission at that stage where they can appeal to the 
board of referees. We have vastly expanded the number of 
boards of referees throughout Canada because of the vast 
expansion of our clientele, as it were, or eligible people, 
since 1971, and because of the increased unemployment 
levels. I cannot give you the figures offhand, but I believe 
they have more or less doubled during the last two or three 
years, and we have entered into a considerable training 
program for members and chairmen of boards of referees. 


@ (1830) 


A board of referees consists of three members. One is 
selected by the employee organizations in the area, recom- 
mended usually by the unions; he is a representative of the 
employee in that sense. One is the representative of the 
employers, and the employer organizations usually recom- 
mend someone. The chairman is selected as a neutral by us, 
through recommendations to the commission and, finally, 
by order in council. We check on candidates, and particu- 
larly prospective chairmen, regarding the possibility of 
conflict of interest in these types of proceedings, and the 
system is working reasonably well now. If there is a 
minority dissent from a decision of a board of referees to 
deny an appeal, one of the three members saying that the 
appeal should be allowed, the appellant may take it fur- 
ther, to the umpire, who is a judge of the Federal Court. If, 
in a majority decision or a unanimous decision of a board 
of referees, the appellant still feels the decision to be 
incorrect, he can appeal again to the chairman of the board 

{Hon. Mr. Andras.]} 


of referees. Only on the recommendation of the chairman, 
where there has been a unanimous report, can he take it to 
the umpire. Exceptions are the commission itself, which 
can take anything to the umpire, and employee and 
employer organizations. They can appeal against a unani- 
mous decision of the board of referees to the umpire. I tell 
you quite frankly that my officers are concerned about the 
missing one there. The individual who is not represented 
by a union or an employer organization, or something of 
that nature, does not have the same access. That is one of 
the areas I will consider when we are looking at improving 
the appeal system, but that will not require amendment of 
the act. 


Senator Grosart: Would the minister give a summary 
indication of the incidence or frequency of appeals? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: Yes, we have the figures relating to 
appeals upheld and appeals rejected. In round figures, 
there were approximately 500,000 disentitlements to 
qualification. Please be careful on that, however, because 
the disqualification may be for a week, a month and so on. 
There were approximately 40,000 appeals to the board of 
referees, and approximately 14 to 15 per cent of those 
appeals were upheld, the remainder being rejected. This 
indicates that the commission decision had been correct in 
the first place. Four hundred of the residual appeals con- 
tinued to higher appeal, which is to the umpire or the 
Federal Court. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 20 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 21 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 22 carry? 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, may I ask if the minis- 
ter would indicate to us the anticipated numbers of the 
bench mark as of January 1? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: The unemployment rate is the deter- 
minant of the eight-year rolling average. It dates to June 
30 of each year, which allows six months to make the 
calculation. In 1976 it will be 5.6 per cent. 


The Chairman: Shall clause 22 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 23 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 24 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 25 carry? 


Senator Macdonald: I have one question in connection 
with the penalty section of clause 25, that a person is liable 
to a penalty of 10 per cent of the amount that he failed to 
remit. Does that mean a maximum of 10 per cent, or can it 
be any percentage up to 10 per cent? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: Yes, this change was made, senator, to 
make it consistent with the Income Tax Act, at the request 
of the Department of National Revenue. It is the maximum 
when that is the set rate, as it will be as a result of this 
legislation. 
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The Chairman: Shall clause 25 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 26 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 27 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 28 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 29 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 30 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 31 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 32 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 33 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 34 carry? 


Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, could I ask the minister 
to explain two matters? One is the question of the second 
social insurance number. I am not clear as to its purpose or 
how it will work. Secondly, it has been said that the 
national identification card which may arise from this— 
’ which I believe is called SIN, is it not?—will mean that no 
person will be able to get a job without national identifica- 
tion. Will this be the result, as has been said, of clause 34? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: That takes it a little further, senator, 
than I would be prepared to agree with you at the moment. 
First of all, this came about as a result of our recognition of 
instances in which cards have been lost and found by a bad 
actor or have been stolen by a thief and used for identifica- 
tion in rolling up bills and other expenditures which have 
accumulated to the detriment of an innocent person. As 
soon as the bill receives royal assent, I hope to give the 
first new social insurance number to a young chap by the 
name of Lapke, in Mr. Kempling’s riding, who suffered for 
years because the police came round to get him all the time 
because this awful person who stole his card was doing 
terrible things. However, under the present act we have no 
power to cancel one number and issue a new one. This, 
obviously, was unintended and must be corrected. To go 
beyond that, senator, to the question: yes, social insurance 
numbers are needed when applying for employment. We 
have further authority, which we intend to implement 
before very long, to require proof of identity for issuance 
of social insurance numbers. Although the card was never 
intended to be an identifier, it has de facto become so due 
to requirements, even of other departments of the federal 
government. So we might as well face up to it and clean it 


up. 
Senator Grosart: Will you, Mr. Minister, still call it 
SIN—“sin’’? 


Hon. Mr. Andras: There seems to be a certain interesting 
connotation there. It would be rather dull in this country if 
we rescinded that description of the card. We are not in the 
business of licensing sin, but we will continue to issue the 
cards. 


@ (1840) 
The Chairman: Shall clause 34 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 35 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 36 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 37 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 
The Chairman: Shall clause 38 carry? 
Hon. Senators: Carried. 


The Chairman: Shall the title of the bill, an Act to 
amend the Unemployment Insurance Act, 1971, carry? 


Hon. Senators: Carried. 


The Chairman: Shall I 
amendment? 


report the bill without 


Senator Macdonald: On division. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, I am sure we all 
appreciate very much the courtesy shown this chamber by 
the Minister of Manpower and Immigration, who so elo- 
quently described the features of the measure before us. As 
the Deputy Leader of the Opposition observed last night, 
this is a tradition which could well become enshrined in 
this chamber. 


Hon. Mr. Andras: I very much appreciated the opportu- 
nity. I might say sincerely that I hope to have a drink one 
of these days with Senator Forsey. I probably will never 
convince him, but I so much respect his opinions that I 
really need another opportunity to discuss the matter with 
him. May I take the opportunity to explain that I have 
with me two officials from the commission: Mr. J. W. 
Douglas, Director of Legal Services, and Mr. L. E. St. 
Laurent, Deputy Executive Director of Policy Planning. 
They have been of great help to us today. 

Senator Grosart: Mr. Chairman, before the minister 
leaves, may I say that I welcomed his appearance here and 
I would be derelict in my duty, and certainly not express- 
ing my sentiments, if I were not to say that I welcome the 
fact that he did come. 

Senator Forsey: I would like to add my thanks. I think I 
may have had something to do with the minister’s coming 
here. I appreciate very much the excellent presentation he 
has given us. I am afraid his hopes of converting me over a 
drink are rather poor. I am a fourth generation teetotaller. 


[Translation] 

Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): Honourable sena- 
tors, with your permission I shall point out that today we 
witnessed a beautiful instance of democracy at work. A 
minister who did not have to come, who did not have to 
speak, chose to appear in front of us. He is a young man 
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and I would like to pay tribute to his talent, integrity and 
knowledge of things. It is not easy to know things yet we 
were able to observe someone who knows them in depth. 
There is nothing better in life than to know things in 
depth, and today we have observed a minister and since it 
is not the first time—if you are finished, gentlemen, may I 
proceed? I won't be long. 

We had a minister that I do not know, have never seen 
and no one can claim he is a friend of mine, but I admired 
him and I would like to express my admiration for him. 


[English] 
The Hon. the Speaker: The sitting is resumed. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Senator Macnaughton: Madam Speaker, the Committee 
of the Whole, to which was referred Bill C-69, to amend the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1971, has considered the 
said bill and has the honour to report the same, without 
amendment, on division. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Molgat: With leave, now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted, honourable 
senators? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


The Hon. the Speaker: It is moved by the Honourable 
Senator Molgat, seconded by the Honourable Senator 
Petten, that this bill be now read the third time. Is it your 
pleasure, honourable senators, to adopt the motion? 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, it is clear now, 
from what we have heard in committee, that the clauses I 
object to would account for $150 million of the total $170 
million saved. This is even worse than I thought. Almost 90 
per cent of the saving will fall on the poor, and therefore in 
spite of the numerous good features of the bill I feel 
compelled to vote against third reading. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, for the record it 
should: be pointed out that there are other measures in 
other areas which make that figure of a net of $150 million 
or $130 million quoted by Senator Forsey not totally accu- 
rate and not totally indicative of this government’s deep 
concern for the less privileged in our society. 


Senator Forsey: There might also be extra expenditures 
as a result of these. 
Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): Honourable sena- 


tors, if you will permit me to speak—the honourable sena- 
tor can understand French very well. 


[Translation] 


If he were in power, if power were in his hands, could he 
do any better than what the government proposes? 
[Senator Fournier (de Lanaudieére). ] 
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Senator Forsey: In answer to Senator Fournier’s ques- 
tion, I can say that I would delete those clauses. The rest of 
the bill is all right. 


[English] 
The Hon. the Speaker: Is it your pleasure, honourable 
senators, to adopt the motion? 


Hon. Senators: On division. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed, on 
division. 


GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES IMPROVEMENT BILL 
THIRD READING 


Senator Barrow moved third reading of Bill C-75, to 
increase the rate of return on Government Annuity con- 
tracts, to increase their flexibility and to discontinue 
future sales thereof. 


Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


@ (1850) 


STATUTE LAW (SUPERANNUATION) AMENDMENT 
ACT, 1975 


BILL TO AMEND—FIRST READING 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that a mes- 
sage had been received from the House of Commons with 
Bill C-52, to amend the Public Service Superannuation Act, 
the Canadian Forces Superannuation Act, the Defence Ser- 
vices Pension Continuation Act, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police Superannuation Act, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police Pension Continuation Act, the Diplomatic 
Service (Special) Superannuation Act, the Members of 
Parliament Retiring Allowances Act, the Governor Gener- 
al’s Retiring Annuity Act, the Judges Act, the Tax Review 
Board Act and the Supplementary Retirement Benefits 
Act. 


Bill read first time. 


SECOND READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the second time? 


Senator Stanbury: With leave, now. 
The Hon. the Speaker: Is leave granted? 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, I am not rising to 
refuse leave, but to suggest that we have a break before 
proceeding further, even if it is only for 10 or 15 minutes. 


Senator Perrault: If it is the wish of the house, we could 
adjourn during pleasure to the call of the bell in approxi- 
mately 15 minutes, if that will provide some immediate 
relief for honourable senators. 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 7 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 
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The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, is leave 
granted to proceed with second reading of Bill C-52 now? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 


Hon. Richard J. Stanbury: Honourable senators, you 
have heard the long list of acts which are amended by this 
bill. There are eleven acts affected by the bill. The origin, 
however, comes from the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission on the Status of Women, relating to the equal- 
ity between males and females in the various government 
plans and the need for the amendments. It is not only 
necessary to deal with that particular matter, but there 
were a number of other matters which were pointed out 
when this recommendation was put before the advisory 
committee on the Public Service Superannuation Act and 
the National Joint Council. 


As a result, we now have a long bill of some 108 sections 
which are really dealing with a relatively small number of 
amendments, but which have to be put into each of the 
eleven acts. 

The major proposals, however, arise from the recommen- 
dation of the Royal Commission on the Status of Women 
and relate to that equalization of the status between males 
and females under the government’s own pension plans. 


The most noticeable effects of these proposed amend- 
ments will occur in those plans where there was a differ- 
ence in the benefits available to female employees who, in 
turn, contributed a lower percentage of their salaries to the 
pension funds than did their male counterparts. Thus, on 
the contribution side, under the three Superannuation Acts 
for the civilian Public Service, the Canadian Forces and 
the RCMP, the rate for female employees will increase 
from a basic rate of 5 per cent to 6.5 per cent. This will 
make a total rate of 7 per cent of salary for both male and 
female members when one includes the one-half of 1 per 
cent contributed towards the cost of pension increases 
under the Supplementary Retirement Benefits Act and the 
amounts contributed to the Canada or Quebec Pension 
Plans. 

There are also amendments on the benefit side, with the 
major change being the provision of widowers’ benefits on 
the deaths of female members. 


New provisions are being introduced to increase the 
minimum benefits payable under these plans. This will 
apply to all members but will be of particular benefit to 
single employees and to those who are not entitled to an 
annuity benefit on termination of employment. 


In the case of those ceasing to be employed, after the 
legislation receives royal assent, the minimum benefit will 
be the greater of either a return of contributions with 
interest at 4 per cent from December 31 of 1973 and of each 
subsequent calendar year to December 31 of the year 
preceding cessation of employment; or an amount equal to 
five years of annuity payments at the initial level which 
would have been payable to the employee if he qualified 
for an annuity on ceasing to be employed. 


The bill contains amendments concerning the present 
restrictions which are applied to payment of certain pen- 
sions to pensioners under one plan, who became members 
under a different pension plan in some other service of the 
Government of Canada. These restrictions have been the 
subject of continuing protest over the years. I know that 


senators on all sides are pleased to have this anomaly 
cleared up. 


In response to various representations, the government 
undertook to conduct a complete review of the principles 
which should govern the pension plans for which it is 
responsible. As a result of this study the government has 
concluded that one of the basic principles under these 
pension plans should be that a person appointed to a 
position under a different plan should not forego his pen- 
sion entitlement. 


Another principle, which was confirmed by this study as 
still being appropriate, was that provisions of pension 
plans may vary for groups within the federal service. As a 
result, amendments are being introduced in the various 
acts where a restriction exists to permit a pensioner who is 
re-employed to receive his or her pension, unless he or she 
again becomes subject to the same pension plan under 
which that pension was paid. 


Provisions are also included to permit the transfer of 
pension credits from one government plan to another in 
certain situations where such transfer provisions do not 
already exist. 


Those are the principal amendments of broadest applica- 
tion to several of these acts. In addition, there are numer- 
ous amendments consequential upon new provisions in 
other legislation, designed to remove anomalies in the 
interest of greater consistency, dealing with problem cases 
and a variety of matters which have arisen in the course of 
administering the various acts to which this bill applies. 


The amendments to the bill proposed by the Special 
Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in the 
Public Service—there were quite a number of these which 
you will find throughout the bill—and approved by the 
House of Commons were directed primarily to points of 
clarification and other amendments of a consequential 
nature. 


The later amendments, which were included in the bill 
as a result of discussion in that committee, would extend 
the provisions of the Public Service Superannuation Act to 
the Parliamentary Centre for Foreign Affairs and Foreign 
Trade and would extend the life insurance provisions 
under the Canadian Forces Superannuation Act to mem- 
bers of the reserve force, such as those who are attached to 
regular force units serving in the Middle East. 


The definition of “salary” under the Public Service 
Superannuation Act would be clarified and power would 
be given to the Governor in Council, in the case of Gover- 
nor in Council appointees, and to the Treasury Board in 
other cases, to guarantee that a person’s prospective pen- 
sion will not be lower as a result of continuing in employ- 
ment beyond the end of December in a year, thus losing the 
benefit of the pension indexing based on increases in the 
consumer price index. 


This is a very brief and rapid summary of the bill which, 
as I say, contains some 108 clauses. There is much repeti- 
tion in the bill because it is doing the same thing, generally 
speaking, to eleven different acts. 

In view of the detailed consideration which has already 


been given to this bill in the Special Joint Committee on 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, of 
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which a number of senators, including myself, have been 
members, it is now hoped that it will be possible for us to 
have second reading and subsequent passage of this bill. 


I recommend that second reading be given this bill. 


Hon. Rhéal Bélisle: Honourable senators, may I be per- 
mitted to express to Senator Stanbury our approval and 
thanks for the expert way, at this late date, in which he 
has presented this very important piece of legislation. 


Just a little less than six months ago I spoke on another 
bill, the Statute Law (Status of Women) Amendment Bill, 
1974, and like the bill before us today it had as a primary 
objective the equalization of the rights and responsibilities 
of men and women. At that earlier time I said: 


We have before us an omnibus bill designed to correct 
certain inequities between men and women in those 
legislative and policy areas over which the federal 
government has control. It is fitting that in Interna- 
tional Women’s Year, which has for its theme equality, 
development and peace, the government should adjust 
acts in order that the sexes be not treated differently. I 
find I must agree, however, with my Liberal opponent 
in the other place, that the Statute Law (Status of 
Women) Amendment Act, 1974 “would have been good 
legislation in 1954.” In 1974, it is certainly no earth- 
shattering contribution to the cause of female equality. 


@ (1910) 


The same may be said of the bill before us. Nevertheless, 
it is fitting that this house should end its 1975 sittings 
discussing a bill which, whatever its limitations, does mark 
another advance in the implementation of the recommen- 
dations of the 1970 status of women report. 


The objective of equality has been accomplished by 
adding to the acts a new section which asserts that male 
and female contributors enjoy equality of status and equal 
rights and obligations under the various acts. All of us, I 
am sure, welcome this addition as well as its interpretative 
subsection, which explains that any expression that 
imports a male person may be read and construed to 
import a female person and that any expression that 
imports a female person may be read and construed to 
import a male person, unless the provision of the act in 
which such an expression occurs expressly excludes this 
interpretation. While these insertions and the other 
changes flowing from them no doubt meet the needs of 
equality from a legal standpoint, they are nonetheless 
merely a gloss on a series of acts the wording of which 
suggests that it is men who will work and build up their 
contributions to the superannuation accounts, while it is 
women who will benefit as their survivors, and that it is 
men, not women, who will be prime ministers and gover- 
nors general. 


I fully realize that the task of completely redrafting 
these acts would have been prohibitive, delaying still fur- 
ther their presentation to and adoption by Parliament, and 
that the time of government officials is better spent study- 
ing ways and means of solving problems of more practical 
interest to women—ways and means of enabling home- 
makers to participate in the Canada Pension Plan or ways 
and means of providing more and better daycare facilities, 
for example. But it should have been possible to redraft at 
least the Governor General’s Retiring Annuity Act and 


{Senator Stanbury. } 


those sections of the Members of Parliament Retiring 
Allowances Act dealing with the Prime Minister to show, 
in an unequivocal way, that men and women are regarded 
as being equally likely to hold these offices. This may 
appear to honourable senators to be an insignificant criti- 
cism of the bill before us, but to a group subjected to 
discrimination and taught not to aspire to certain types of 
employment and offices, such a gesture would have been of 
great symbolic value; it would have had an impact not soon 
forgotten by either men or women. The struggle to advance 
the cause of equality is a struggle not only to have equality 
under the law but to eliminate old sterotypes which stand 
in the way of progress. 


There is another general alteration to the relevant act 
that will substantially liberalize the conditions under 
which common-law spouses can receive survivor’s benefits. 
At present, a woman must prove that she had lived with a 
contributor for at least the seven years immediately prior 
to his death, that she had been maintained by him for a 
“number of years,” and that she had been publicly repre- 
sented as his wife, before she can be deemed, for benefit 
purposes, to have been married to him. The proposed 
amendment at least removes the humiliating necessity of 
proving maintenance; it also reduces the seven-year period 
to a period of three years. 


Personally, I have reservations about these amendments, 
particularly when I contrast this liberality toward concu- 
binage with the stingy attitude of the legislation toward 
the married estate. These amendments offer no change in 
the situation by which, should a pensioner marry 
after retirement, the spouse will not be entitled to any 
survivor’s benefit whatsoever. According to Mr. White- 
house, the representative of the Federal Superannuates 
National Association, who testified before the joint com- 
mittee on this bill, there are at least 700 or 800 public 
service widows across Canada, the great majority of whom 
were married to pensioners for 15 to 20 years before their 
husbands died, who are not receiving anything from the 
superannuation account. Being in receipt of no survivor’s 
benefit, these widows at least have nothing to lose by 
remarriage. The recipient of a survivor’s allowance, how- 
ever, loses the allowance on remarriage and so would seem 
to face a moral dilemma: to refuse to marry, and in so 
doing place a greater value on a degree of financial in- 
dependence than on affection; to remarry, and thus lose 
this independence; or to keep the allowance, but live in a 
common-law relationship. This act seems to favour the 
latter relationship. 


The bill provides for interest after 1974 on a return of 
contributions at the general rate of 4 per cent per annum. I 
have not been able to do more than scan the debates.on the 
bill in the other place and the proceedings in the joint 
committee, but it seems to me that no one has ever either 
questioned or explained why the government in effect 
should be able forcibly to borrow large sums of money, 
sometimes for a period of several years, from its employees 
at an interest rate of just 4 per cent. According to testimo- 
ny before the committee, the average interest paid on the 
superannuation accounts is just over 7 per cent while new 
money brings close to 9.5 per cent. 
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Perhaps there is a connection between what seems to be 
a scandalously low rate of interest paid on a return of 
contributions and the fact that these short-term public 
service employees, and members of Parliament who serve 
less than four years, have no pressure group to represent 
their interests. The federal superannuates and the Canadi- 
an Forces long-service pensioners were ably represented 
before the joint committee by Mr. Whitehouse and Mr. 
Nadon respectively, while Mr. McGarry pressed for recog- 
nition of the special needs of the letter carriers union. 
Members of Parliament are also quick to support almost 
any suggestion that pension benefits be improved. I sus- 
pect that the government’s short-service employees are 
being asked to help finance benefits for which they will 
not qualify, and I suspect that if I were to inquire I would 
be told that to return contributions at a reasonable rate of 
interest—for example, the rate of bank interest compound- 
ed or the rate of interest at which the government sells its 
savings bonds—would render the superannuation accounts 
actuarially unsound, necessitating greater contributions 
from both government and employees. 


@® (1920) 


I do not deny that a reasonable portion of the govern- 
ment’s contribution may have to be withheld to cover the 
administrative costs of the various superannuation plans 
and to cover certain actuarial contingencies; but what 
reason is there to continue to deny the short-service 
employee any portion of the government contribution 
whatsoever? This practice of returning contributions at a 
very low rate of interest combined with the refusal to yield 
up any portion of the employer’s contribution discrimi- 
nates most against young workers in general, because they 
are more likely to change jobs a few times before settling 
down, and against young women in particular because 
many of them will still interrupt their careers as a conse- 
quence of marriage or child rearing. 


In concluding, honourable senators, I would like to men- 
tion one change that I welcome, and one injustice that has 
been left unchanged. I was pleased to see that the govern- 
ment has seen fit to repeal the present section 32 of the 
Members of Parliament Retiring Allowances Act, which 
provided that a former senator’s or member of Parlia- 
ment’s pension allowance would be discontinued, not only 
for any period during which that person was a senator or 
member of the other place, but also for any period during 
which any office or position was held, directly or indirect- 
ly, under Her Majesty in right of Canada. They could 
nevertheless serve Her Majesty in right of one of the 
provinces. The only disability retained in the new section 
32 will provide that a pension will be discontinued for the 
whole of any month in which a recipient is a senator or a 
member of the other place. 


My final observation, honourable senators, deals with a 
matter that concerns me personally, but which neverthe- 
less is, in my opinion, both an obvious defect in the bill 
before us and an example of what appears to be blatant 
discrimination against those senators who were summoned 
before 1965. I refer to the fact that widows of senators who 
were appointed before 1965 are entitled to a pension equal 
to only one-third of the senator’s pension, whereas the 
widows of other members are entitled to pensions of be- 
tween 50 and 60 per cent. 


Senator Choquette: And widows of judges. 


Senator Bélisle: And those of judges. Just because there 
are only 31 of us, and we are not a pressure group, we are 
put aside. 


Under this one act the pension provisions of the Gover- 
nor General, lieutenant governors, the Prime Minister, the 
police, widows, “concubinage”, and everybody else are to 
be amended, but the widows of the 31 senators that I refer 
to will not be permitted to qualify for the 50 or 60 per cent. 
Why has this not been attended to? 


As well as providing for equality between men and 
women who participate in government-managed pension 
plans, Bill C-52 also alters the contributions and benefits 
of certain categories of public officials, and most notably 
the Prime Minister, federal judges, the Governor General, 
lieutenant governors, members of the armed forces, and 
federal government employees, in order to bring them 
closer to the norm that generally prevails throughout the 
civil service. The principle embodied in these amendments 
seems to be that whether the individual contributor is a 
messenger or a prime minister or a senator, each shall 
contribute roughly the same percentage of his salary, and 
the widows or widowers shall receive roughly the same 
proportion of the contributor’s pension as a survivor’s 
benefit. It is unjust that there should be this small group of 
senators, numbering only 31, who began paying into the 
fund 10 years ago, whose widows will receive only $2,666 
by way of pension, whereas in the case of everyone else it 
is either 50 or 60 per cent. 


Honourable senators, this bill has been before the Spe- 
cial Joint Committee of the Senate and House of Commons 
on Employer-Employee Relations, and I do not see any 
need to refer it to committee now. My suggestion would 
not move the government anyway. I think the bill should 
be dealt with now. 


Hon. Lionel Choquette: Honourable senators, I had not 
intended to speak on this matter, but Senator Belisle has 
just put words right into my mouth in connection with 
pensions of widows of senators who were appointed before 
1965. 


As we all know, there are three categories of senator in 
this chamber. There are those who were appointed before 
1965, and who have intimated by letter, for what it is 
worth, that if and when they reach the age of 75 they will 
retire. This was done in order to entitle the widow, the day 
after the letter was written, to a pension which was insig- 
nificant since it would be only one-third of the $8,000 
pension of the senator, which would amount to $2,666 per 
year. The second category is that of those appointed after 
1965 and who were never members of Parliament. The 
third category is that of senators appointed after having 
served in the other place. The two last categories are in a 
special class because some of them, the members of Parlia- 
ment, have contributed to a pension fund from which they 
will derive some benefit. 


The figures given by Senator Belisle, of course, were 
based on the $8,000 pension that senators would have 
received had they retired. I understand that the pension of 
senators will be raised by the provisions of this bill to 
$16,000 a year. It would have been the normal and advis- 
able thing to do to give these senators’ widows one-half of 
$16,000, though even on $8,000 you cannot go very far these 
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days. What will the widows of these senators get, however? 
Five thousand three hundred dollars. 


This is perhaps a long preamble, but my question to the 
sponsor of the bill is this: Did the sponsor work on this 
project at all? Did he make any representations with 
regard to the category of senators and their widows to 
which I refer, and is there any plausible reason for this 
legislation not providing for the granting of half the pen- 
sion of deceased senators to their widows? 


Senator Forsey: Honourable senators, may I ask the 
sponsor of the bill one question? Will the anti-inflation 
program have any effect on payments under this legisla- 
tion? I realize that most of them are some distance in the 
future, but there might be some falling due within the 
period of the anti-inflation program, and I wonder if he 
could enlighten me on that subject. 


Senator Stanbury: Honourable senators, I am not sure 
that I can adequately answer all of the questions that have 
been asked, but I will try. 


I appreciate Senator Bélisle’s concern as to whether the 
bill really covers the problem of the equality of males and 
females in a rather general sense, and that many of the 
acts still contain wording which has not been repaired 
from this point of view. This matter was drawn to the 
attention of the minister during discussion of the bill in 
committee. But, as Senator Belisle has indicated, the 
amount of work involved in making all the revisions to 
these eleven acts all at once was quite obvious, and to 
make a change in the specific wording in each case would 
have been terribly time-consuming and perhaps wasteful. 
In the end the decision was made to do it on a general 
basis, and to leave until each individual act was being 
dealt with on its own the job of changing its wording to 
adapt it properly to the provisions of this bill. It may, 
however, be of interest to honourable senators, and per- 
haps significant of the government’s real interest in the 
substance of the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women, that it was in fact a woman 
from the Department of Justice who was giving us advice 
on this particular bill. 

@ (1930) 


The next question which was asked dealt with what one 
member of the committee called the “gold digger’s clause” 
and had to do with the question of the time during which a 
couple should be living together before the benefits would 
become available to the widow. I think it is important to 
recognize that the government has under major review the 
whole question of the improvement of the widow’s position 
with respect to all of these pensions in relationship to the 
Canadian human rights legislation which has already had 
first reading in the other place and is now under thorough 
review. 


Coming to the question of the widow’s rights in the 
pension legislation, despite the fact that we think of the 
present provisions in terms of discrimination against 
widows and women in general, the fact is that the repair- 
ing of those provisions and benefits will discriminate very 
substantially against single members of the public service, 
and therefore the whole matter has been referred for con- 
sideration in relation to the human rights legislation and it 
is hope of the government that this matter will be 
reviewed during the course of the next session, as this 
legislation comes forward. 


{Senator Choquette. ] 


I am not sure that I have an adequate answer to the 
question as to why 4 per cent instead of a higher percent- 
age. I should point out, however, that it is not simply 4 per 
cent; it is the contributions plus the 4 per cent, and it is the 
greater of the return of the contributions with interest at 4 
per cent or an amount equal to five years of annuity 
payments at the initial level, which would have been pay- 
able to the employee if he had qualified for an annuity on 
ceasing to be employed. 


Senator Bélisle: Will you permit a question at this time? 
I think you are referring to the five-year more element, but 
I was referring to the four-year less element concerning 
those employees who cannot qualify because they have not 
made five years’ contributions. If they have not contribut- 
ed for five years, then my information is that their money 
is returned only at 4 per cent interest and without the 
employer’s contribution. Are we talking about the same 
thing? 


Senator Stanbury: I think we are, but in any event that 
is the figure we have been discussing, and I am not aware 
of any discussion in committee or out of committee that 
has changed consideration of that figure. I may be able to 
get a better answer for you, Senator Bélisle, and I shall try 
to do so. 


The other question which Senator Bélisle raised, and it is 
one which concerns all of us as senators, has to do with the 
benefit payable to widows of senators appointed before 
1965. The only thing I can do is draw your attention to the 
earlier discussions we had in connection with Bill C-52, 
and point out that the pension of a prospective widow of a 
life senator increases immediately by 50 per cent, from 
$2,667 to $4,000 on the passage of this bill, C-52, and it 
doubles, to $5,333 with the sessional indemnity now at 
$24,000. The further increase, to $8,000, which has been 
discussed would be three times the level of the present 
pension, and it has not been agreed that it would be 
possible to make that kind of adjustment at the present 
time. The increases in widow’s pensions of term senators 
and members of the House of Commons occur at a very 
much slower rate than that. I appreciate that that may not 
be an entirely satisfactory answer, in the sense that we are 
all appreciative of the hardships that may be involved, but 
that is the best answer I am able to give at this time. 


To deal with Senator Choquette’s question, which he put 
in more personal terms, in that he asked as to whether I 
had made personal representations in that matter, the fact 
is that it was not necessary for me to make representations 
because the representations were capably made by other 
senators who are members of the committee. The question 
was thoroughly discussed in committee and representa- 
tions on the subject were very well put there. 


Senator Choquette: Is there any reason why the wives 
of these same senators that you mentioned would not be on 
an equal footing with the wives of ordinary civil servants? 
The ordinary civil servant, as you know, if the law has not 
changed, gets two-thirds of his salary on retirement, and 
his widow gets half of that two-thirds. Why should there 
be that much difference between the widow of a life 
senator and the widow of an ordinary civil servant? 

Senator Stanbury: I think the answer is that there is a 
very different background both on the question of contri- 
butions and the whole question of buildup of these ben- 
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efits. While I think we would all be happy to agree that the 
situation is not satisfactory, the fact is that the benefits are 
doubled compared with what they were before. 


The answer I have been given with respect to the 4 per 
cent question is that the 4 per cent interest was recom- 
mended by the advisory committee on the Superannuation 
Act, half of whose members represent the unions. This rate 
of return is at the usual level. The purpose of the pension 
plan is to provide annuities, not interest on the savings 
account. In other words, it is regarded in pension terms as 
being an adequate and usual recompense, even though it 
may not be so regarded in terms of savings accounts and 
other types of investment savings. The answer to Senator 
Forsey’s question on the application of the anti-inflation 
legislation is that there is already before the House of 
Commons Bill C-81, which will have the effect of prevent- 
ing anyone from getting more than the $2,400 as a result of 
last year’s inflation under this act. It is dealt with in a 
different bill which has been put over until January for 
passage. 


@ (1940) 


Motion agreed to and bill read second time. 


THIRD READING 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, when shall 
this bill be read the third time? 


Senator Stanbury: With leave, honourable senators, I 
move that it be read the third time now. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, you have 
heard the motion. Is there unanimous consent? 


Hon. Senators: Agreed. 
Motion agreed to and bill read third time and passed. 


ROYAL ASSENT 
NOTICE 


The Hon. the Speaker informed the Senate that the 
following communication had been received: 


Government House 
Ottawa 


December 20, 1975 


Madam, 


I have the honour to inform you that the Honourable 
Wishart F. Spence, O.B.E., Puisne Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, in his capacity as Deputy 
Governor General, will proceed to the Senate Chamber 
today, the 20th day of December at 8 p.m. for the 
purpose of giving Royal Assent to certain bills. 


I have the honour to be, 
Madam, 

Your obedient servant, 
Edmond Joly de Lotbiniére 
Administrative Secretary to the 
Governor General. 


The Honourable 
The Speaker of the Senate, 
Ottawa. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Leave having been given to revert to Notices of Motions: 


Senator Langlois: Honourable senators, I move, second- 
ed by the Honourable Senator Perrault, with leave of the 
Senate and notwithstanding rule 45(1)(g), that when the 
Senate adjourns today it do stand adjourned until Tues- 
day, February 3, 1976, at 8 o’clock in the evening. 


Honourable senators, before the question is put, I would 
like to add that this motion is made with the customary 
proviso that the Senate could be recalled earlier than 
February 3 if any legislation is received from the other 
place, which will be resuming its work one week before us. 


Senator Grosart: Honourable senators, also before the 
motion is put, and in spirit of Christmas, may I thank the 
Leader of the Government for what I take to be his most 
generous response to the request I made for the continua- 
tion of a certain courtesy with respect to the Scroll. I say 
generous because not only has he provided the Opposition 
with the Scroll, but has done it three times now as events 
necessitated new Scrolls. I can think of no more generous 
response to my request than that. 


Senator Langlois: You are spoiled. 


Senator Grosart: Also in the spirit of the season, may I 
take this opportunity to thank and congratulate Her 
Honour on the wonderful way in which she has presided 
over our affairs, both in the chamber and outside. We are 
all such continual beneficiaries of her charm and great 
ability as a hostess that it is a pleasure to take this 
occasion once a year and, I hope, more often, to convey our 
feelings from this group to her. I extend our best wishes, of 
course, to our colleagues opposite, to the right and to the 
left and, in particular, to the Leader of the Government, 
the deputy leader, the whip and the others who guide our 
affairs here in various capacities from that side. 


Senator Langlois: What about those behind you? 


Senator Grosart: All of those behind me are in the group 
on whose behalf I extend these good wishes. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Senator Grosart: Also, of course, to the Clerk of the 
Parliaments and his very able assistant, to Black Rod, the 
Acting Black Rod and other officials who look after us so 
well here, to the pages, male and female, and to all those 
who do so well by us in our many requirements here. 


Senator Fournier (de Lanaudiére): You do not always 
speak in that manner. 


Senator Grosart: Senator Fournier says that I do not 
always speak this way. There may have been occasions on 
which I made some objections, but I assure the house that I 
share the sentiments of all honourable senators in connec- 
tion with the loyalty and efficiency with which we are 
served here by those whom we regard as our staff. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 
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Senator Grosart: A special word, of course, for the offi- 
cial reporters. I have said it before and I say it again, that 
their great contribution as far as I am concerned, is to 
make what may be heard here read much better when it 
comes to me in the “blues’’. With that, honourable senators, 
to all a Merry Christmas, a Happy New Year and, for 
Senator Fournier, Joyeux Noél et Bonne Année. 


Senator Perrault: Honourable senators, at this particu- 
lar point in the proceedings, if the Honourable Deputy 
Leader of the Opposition had moved a motion giving offi- 
cial expression to the fine sentiments he expressed, I 
would have cheerfully seconded it, and I am sure that the 
vote would have passed unanimously. As well, I appreciate 
very much that the honourable senator has acknowledged 
the situation of this afternoon wherein he was provided 
with three copies of the “controversial” Scroll. I want you 
to know, however, honourable senators, that it will not be 
the practice of the government to provide all documenta- 
tion in triplicate in the future, as is the reported custom of 
some government departments. Beyond practical consider- 
ations is the fact that I think this would violate the 
guidelines of the Anti-Inflation Board, and we want to 
keep the activities of this chamber very much within those 
guidelines. However, we are gratified that the deputy 
leader considers that his cup of documentation runneth 
over. 


Honourable senators, may I take this occasion to not 
only thank the supporters of the government for their 
excellent work, cooperation and faithful attendance 
throughout the session thus far, but also to acknowledge 
the great contribution made here by supporters of Her 
Majesty’s Loyal Opposition. 


Hon. Senators: Hear, hear! 


Senator Perrault: We are all aware that a successful 
chamber can only operate with cooperation, regardless of 
any differences we may have and the views we may hold 
on various pieces of legislation. It has even been the case in 
certain circumstances, as it was today, for supporters of 
the government to disagree with some of the legislation 
which is advanced; but that also is in the best tradition of 
the Senate. 


I do not want to repeat all the well-expressed sentiments 
of the Deputy Leader of the Opposition, but I too want to 
thank Madam Speaker for her outstanding work, and all 
the personnel of the Senate, including those who report the 
proceedings of this assembly for our official record. 


As for this Christmas season, as Tiny Tim would say, 
“God bless us every one!” It is hoped that we can have a 
very productive remainder of the session, and I am certain 
that the forthcoming session will be equally productive. 


Motion agreed to. 


The Hon. the Speaker: Honourable senators, following 
royal assent you are all invited to my chambers to attend a 
reception in honour of the Assistant Gentleman Usher of 
the Black Rod, on the occasion of his retirement from the 
Senate. 


The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


At 8.30 p.m. the sitting was resumed. 
The Senate adjourned during pleasure. 


ROYAL ASSENT 


The Honourable Wishart F. Spence, O.B.E., Puisne Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Canada, Deputy of His Excellency 
the Governor General, having come and being seated at the 
foot of the Throne, and the House of Commons having 
been summoned, and being come with their Speaker, the 
Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the Governor 
General was pleased to give Royal Assent to the following 
bills: 


An Act to provide supplementary borrowing author- 
ity for public works and general purposes. 


An Act to amend the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1971. 


An Act to amend the Public Service Superannuation 
Act, the Canadian Forces Superannuation Act, the 
Defence Services Pension Continuation Act, the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police Superannuation Act, the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police Pension Continuation 
Act, the Diplomatic Service (Special) Superannuation 
Act, the Members of Parliament Retiring Allowances 
Act, the Governor General’s Retiring Annuity Act, the 
Judges Act, the Tax Review Board Act and the Supple- 
mentary Retirement Benefits Act. 

An Act to amend the National Housing Act and the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation Act. 


An Act to increase the rate of return on Government 
Annuity contracts, to increase their flexibility and to 
discontinue future sales thereof. 

An Act to amend the Regional Development Incen- 
tives Act. 

An Act to amend the Agricultural Products Coopera- 
tive Marketing Act. 

An Act to amend the Animal Contagious Diseases 
Act. 

An Act to enable The Eastern Canada Savings and 
Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia Trust Com- 
pany to amalgamate. 


An Act to incorporate the Northland Bank. 
The Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General: 
On behalf of His Excellency the Governor General, and his 


deputies, may I wish you all a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. 


The House of Commons withdrew. 


The Honourable the Deputy of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor General was pleased to retire. 


The sitting of the Senate was resumed. 


The Senate adjourned until Tuesday, February 3, 1976, at 
8 p.m. 
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Martland, Hon. Ronald 
Opening of Parliament, 1-2 
Spence, Hon. Wishart F. 
Royal assent, 313-14 


Aeronautics 


Authorization re instituting of security measures, 2125 

Canadian air carriers landing in foreign countries, 2125 

Conventions, international, 2124, 2125, 2130-1 

Costs of security measures, apportioning of, 2131 

Enforcements of regulations by Canada, 2130 

Inadequacy of security checks, 2131 

Jurisdiction over aircraft landing in Canada, 2130 

Landing of foreign air carriers without being subjected to security measures, 2125 
Security measures for civil aircraft of foreign air carriers, 2124, 2131 

Speakers: Senators 


Buckwold, Sidney L., 2125 

Grosart, Allister, 2130-1 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 2125 
Thompson, Andrew, 2124-5, 2131-2 


Aeronautics bill S-34. 1r, 2103; 2r, 2124-5, 2130-2; ref to com, 2132; rep without amdt, 2141; 3r, 2141; r.a., 
2207 
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Aging 
Compulsory retirement and lack of consideration for talent potential, 186-7 
‘Salute to Senior Citizens Day’, Toronto, excerpt from speech by Rt. Hon. John G. Diefenbaker, 186 


See following item 


Aging, the anatomy of Special Senate Committee report, 146-9, 320-3, 516-18 
Conferences on aging, provincial, 516-17 
Dilemmas of Modern Man, excerpt from speech of Dr. Nathan Shock, 516 
Employment of older citizens, 322 
Geriatric studies in faculties of medicine, 516 
Health departments, special research branches, 321 
National councils on social research and on aging, 322 
Old age security, reduction in age limit, 146 
Ontario Select Committee on Aging, 517, 518 
Population increase in respect of elderly persons, 516 
Recommendations accepted by government, 147; see Appendix to Debates of Oct. 22/74 
Senior Citizens’ Week (US), 517; Ontario committee recommendations, 518 
Sociological aspects of aging, 516-17 
Suggestion that Hansard of Oct. 22/74 be sent to municipal and social agencies, 147 
Speakers: Senators 
Carter, Chesley W., 320-3 
Croll, David A., 146-9 
Fergusson, Muriel McQueen, 516-18 


Agreements, conventions and treaties 


Air transport agreements, international, 1135 

Alaska Boundary Treaty, 578 

Canadian Airline Pilots, Memorandum of Understanding between Minister of Transport and Pilots 
Association, 2276-7 

Helsinki Declaration on Security and Co-operation in Europe, 1293, 1466, 1471-5, 1757-61 

Tax treaties or conventions, countries with which Canada has concluded agreements, 855, 867, 925 

Textiles, arrangement regarding international trade in, 947 

UNESCO Convention (Beirut), 515 

Visual and Auditory Materials of an Educational, Scientific and Cultural Character, international circula- 
tion of, 487 


Agricultural products cooperative marketing 

Bank loans for initial payments, processing, selling costs, 1631 
Deficiencies in drafting of legislation, 1631 
Food production for foreign aid, 1630 
Marketing, 1630-1 
Ontario wheat producers problems, 1631 
Stabilization of agricultural industry, 1630 
Tobacco industry, government payment re, 1631 
Speakers: Senators 

Argue, Hazen, 1631-2 

Buckwold, Sidney L., 1630-1 

Lang, Daniel, 1631 

Macdonald, John M., 1631 


Agricultural Products Cooperative Marketing bill C-21. Ir, 1617-18; 2r, 1630-2; 3r, 1640; r.a., 1712 
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Agricultural stabilization 
Commodities covered by act, 1191 
Controlled production, 1193 
Cost of production formula, 1191 
Flexibility as to type of support program required, 1191 
Grain subsidies, 1191 
Instability of farm produce prices, 1190 
Production costs, 1191, 1192-3 
Production to alleviate world hunger, 1193 
Provincial and/or producer participation in program, 1191 
Regional stabilization plans, 1191 
Stop loss level, 1193 
Support price of 90% over 5 years, 1191 
Top loading, 1193-4 
Speakers: Senators 
Greene, John J., 1190-2 
Macdonald, John M., 1192-3 


Agricultural Stabilization bill C-50. Ir, 1164; 2r, 1190-4; ref to com, 1194; rep without amdt: I212-3r. i202. 
Feefel, I AesIh 


Agriculture 
Agricultural products cooperative marketing, 1617-18, 1630-2, 1640 
Bank loans for initial payments, processing, selling costs, 1631 
Deficiencies in drafting of legislation, 1631 
Food production for foreign aid, 1630 
Marketing, 1630-1 
Ontario wheat producers problems, 1631 
Stabilization of agricultural industry, 1630 
Tobacco industry, government payment re, 1631 
Beef prices, 122 
Beef producers, federal assistance for, 240-1, 253 
Crop disasters, 84 
Crop insurance programs, 1227-9, 1468-71, 1622-3 
Excerpt from letter from Director of Crop Insurance Div. of Agricultural Canada, 1469-70 
Federal-provincial assistance, 1227 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 1622 
Penalties for late payment of premiums, 1227, 1471 
Recommendations of Agriculture Committee, 1229 
Spot loss coverage, 1227-8, 1469, 1622-3 
Unit prices on selected crops, 1228-9, 1470-1 
Variations in provincial coverages, 1228, 1469 
Farm credit, 781, 788-91, 796-7, 803-07, 847-8, 863-5, 880-8, 889-93, 899 
Farm lands, need for conservation of, 121 
Feed grains, 47, 129-31, 157-9, 161-2, 584-6 
Freight assistance to Atlantic provinces, 1035 
Government policies, improvement in, 84-85 
Grain prices, 82, 84, 85 
New Brunswick 


Kent County, need for bilingualism in contacts with farmers, 122 
Small farms development program, applications unregistered at Moncton office, 1213 


Prairie Dl a payments, 583, 595-601, 614-15, 621-2, 684, 709, 731, 1136, 1156-7, 1166-8, 1180, 
x ] 


Quota restrictions, 85 
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Agriculture - Concluded 
Small farms development program, number of loans approved for provinces, 1197-8, 1213 
Two-price wheat, 900, 928-30, 942-4, 1088-90, 1095 
Western Wheat Pools, 83 
Wheat Board, 12, 106-07, 169-72, 255, 265-7, 656 
Wheat Board annual report, 685 


Agriculture, Standing Senate Committee 

Expenses, 160, 348 

Meetings during Senate sittings, 132, 243, 1022, 1045, 1196 

Membership, motion for and question re, 591 

Reports 
Agricultural Stabilization bill C-50, rep without amdt, 1212 
Animal Contagious Diseases bill C-28, rep without amdt, 1653 
Crop insurance programs, 1212, 1227-9, 1468-71, 1622-3 
Farm Credit bill C-34, rep with amdt and recommendations, 847-8, 863-5, 880-8, 889-92 
Feeds bill S-10, rep with amdts, 584-6 

Commons amdts ref to com, 1635-7; rep that Commons amdts be concurred in with one 
substitution, 1650-3, 1660-1 

Kent County, NB, 2308, 2334 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 1) C-10, rep without amdt, 684 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 2) C-53, rep without amdt, 1180 
Two-Price Wheat bill C-19, rep without amdt but with recommendations, 1088-90 
Western Grain Stabilization bill C-41, rep without amdt, 1756 
Wheat Board bill (No. 1) S-6, rep without amdt, 255 
Wheat Board bill (No. 2) C-88, rep without amdt, 2356 

Terms of reference, 161, 206 

Western grain stabilization, com authorized to study subject matter of Bill C-41, 1615 


Air Canada 
Bilingualism of pilots, 2344-8, 2378-86 
Service Fredericton-Ottawa, 854-5, 867 
Service Ottawa-Halifax, 1479-80 
Service St. John’s-Ottawa, 506-08 
See Air transport, 
Transportation. 


Aircraft registry 
Aircraft Convention, International Recognition of Rights in, 173 
Central registry for property, federal-provincial conferences re, 1000 
Conflict between creditors, 173-4 
Constitutional problems in bill, 1000 
Correspondence between Committee and provincial Attorneys General and certain federal depts., 990-7 
Federal-provincial conferences, lack of, 1000-02 
Notice of interest, 173 
Property and civil rights of provinces, 1001 
Rolling stock of railways, 1001 
Seizure of aircraft, 173, 1000, 1001 
Signatories to convention, 173 
Transport and Communications Committee report, 980-1 
Treaty-making authority of government, 1001 
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Aircraft registry - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 

Bourget. Maurice, 980-1, 990-7, 1002 
Connolly, John J., 1000-02 
Flynn, Jacques, 173-4, 981, 999-1000 
Giguere, Louis de G., 172-3 
Grosart, Allister, 174 
Langlois, Leopold, 1001 


Aircraft Registry bill S-5. Ir, 12; 2r, 172-4; ref to com, 174; rep of com with recommendation that bill be not 
proceeded with, 980-1, 999-1002; bill removed from Order Paper, 1002 


Aird, Hon. John B. (Resigned Nov. 28/74) 
Tributes, 334-6 


Air transport 
Aircraft registry, 12, 172-4, 980-1, 999-1002 
Excise tax, 1268, 1271 
Flight delays due to labour dispute, 2062-3, 2168 
Fredericton-Ottawa, 854-5, 867 
International Air Transport Association, 265, 301-03, 373, 382, 581, 1122, 1135 
Official Languages Act, language rights of air pilots in Quebec, 2344-8, 2378-86 
Operating deficit, 1271 
St. John’s-Ottawa, 506-08 


Alaska Boundary Treaty of 1825, 100th anniversary of establishment of Canada’s western boundaries, 578 


Alberta-British Columbia boundary 


Boundary commission, composition of, 219, 225 
Federal-provincial agreement on boundary lines, 225 


Speakers: Senators 


O’Leary, M. Grattan, 223-4 
Prowse, J. Harper, 219, 225 


Alberta-British Columbia Boundary bill S-13. Ir, 136; 2r, 219, 223-5; 3r, 225; Commons amdt, 326, concurred 
in, 336-7; r.a., 397 


Alberta parliamentarians, visit to Senate, 1087 


Alliance Security & Investigation, Ltd. bill S-26. 1r, 1022; 2r, 1053-4; ref to com, 1054; rep without amdt, 
1074; 3r, 1091; Commons amdt concurred in, 1261; r.a., 1281 


Amendments, observations or recommendations in committee reports regarding bills 
Aircraft Registry bill S-5, 980-1, 999-1002 
Alberta-British Columbia Boundary bill S-13, 326, 336-7 
Alliance Security & Investigation, Ltd. bill S-26, 1261 
Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1573-81 
British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11, 325, 338 
Canada Business Corporations bill C-29, 666-71, 685, 712 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, 1571, 1589-95 
Continental Bank of Canada bill S-30, 1367-9, 1405-06, 1407-08 
Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, 848, 908-09 
Eastern a eer Savings and Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company bill S-29, 1355, 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 847-8, 863-5, 880-8, 889-93, 899 
Feeds bill S-10, 584-6, 1635-7, 1650-3, 1660-1 
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Amendments, observations or recommendations in committee reports regarding bills - Concluded 
Fooa and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 354-62, 366-8, 374-5, 382-5, 402-06, 
446-54, 456, 969-71, 983, 1007-11, 1014-21, 1023-33, 1036-8, 1046-9, 1066, 1074-80 
Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15, 348-9, 368 
Lieutenant Governors Superannuation bill C-23, 1369 
Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8, 2058, 2066-8 
National Commercial Bank of Canada bill S-24, 1057, 1062-3 
Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13, 840, 851, 1005 
Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 981-2, 1013, 1034 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bill (No. 1) S-9, 240, 245 
Statute Law (Status of Women) bill C-16, 1122-3, 1136 
Territorial Lands bill S-20, 579 
Two-Price Wheat bill C-19, 1088-90 


Andras, Hon. Robert K., Minister of Manpower and Immigration 


Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, 1695-1706 

Amdts to be proclaimed in Jan/76, 1700 
Appeal procedure, 1704; statistics on appeals, 1704 
Application form for unemployment insurance, 1704 
Claimants outside Canada, 1703 
Dependency reduction from 75% to 667%4%, 1696, 1697 
Disentitlement, 1699 
Escalation in unemployment insurance payments, 1697 
Leaving employment voluntarily and refusal of suitable employment, 1702 
Minimum benefit, 1702 
Persons 65 yrs. and over, 1696, 1697, 1698 

OAS and GIS benefits, 1696, 1698 

Refund of UI contributions, 1701 

Retirement benefits, 1702 

Statistics on UI claims, 1698, 1701 
Prison or institutional inmate, 1703 
Qualifying time, extension of, 1700 
Recovery of advance payments, 1703 
Regional breakdown of government savings, 1700 
Self-employed persons or partnerships, 1699 
Sharing of costs between employees, employers and government, 1697 
Sick benefits, 1700-01, 1702 
Social insurance number, 1705 
Social security measures, increase in benefits, 1696 
Students returning to school, 1700 
Suitable employment, defining of, 1703 
Training or instruction for new employment, 1702-03 
Unemployment statistics (1974), 1697 


Animal contagious diseases 
Artificial insemination centres, 1632-3 
Compensation for diseased animals, 1632 
Export health certification, 1632, 1633 
Foreign meats, 1633 
Garbage feeding, 1633 
Maintenance of deadyards and rendering plants, 1632 
Penalty for non-reporting of disease, 1634 
Quarantine, 1634 
Regulatory powers of authorities, 1634 
Transportation and care of animals, 1633, 1634 
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Animal contagious diseases - Concluded 
Tuberculosis, brucellosis, hog cholera, 1632 
Zoos and game farms, 1634 
Speakers: Senators 

Flynn, Jacques, 1633-4 
McGrand, Fred A., 1632-3 
Norrie, Margaret, 1634 


Animal Contagious Diseases bill C-28. Ir, 1618; 2r, 1632-5; ref to com, 1635; rep without amdt, 1653; 3r, 
1666; r.a., 1712 


Animal Disease and Protection Act 
See Animal Contagious Diseases bill C-28, 1618, 1632-5, 1653, 1666, 1712 


Anti-inflation (Bill C-73) 
Anti-Inflation Board, 1506, 1511-12 
Functions and powers of board and administrator, 1506, 1511 
Regulations of Governor in Council, 1506, 1511-12, 1583 
Appeals, 1583 
Budget reduction in Regional Economic Expansion Dept., 1683 
Canadian Press article quoting statement of Hon. Mr. Pepin, 1576 
Compensation, fringe benefits, etc., 1504, 1505 
Constitutionality of legislation, question of, 1508 
Cost inflation, wage and price controls to counteract, 1503 
Energy food and housing supplies, 1504 
Enforcement provisions, 1505-06, 1508 
Existing contractual arrangements, 1505 
Export profits, 1503 
Family allowances, 1683 
Federal-provincial cooperation in application of guidelines, 1507-08, 1512-13, 1586 
Toronto high school teachers, 1507, 1508 
Fish and farm products, exemption from guidelines, 1504 
Government expenditures, 1504, 1507 
Government rejection of Anti-Inflation Board’s opinion on postal workers’ contract, 1627-8 
Interest rates, 1582, 1584 
Bank profits, 1582 
Judges’ salaries, 1662, 1681 
Labour leaders’ attempts to defeat program, 1505, 1513 
Low-income groups, 1504-05 
Maintaining of balance of fiscal and monetary policies, 1504 
National Defence cutbacks, effect on Nova Scotia economy, 1683 
Postal workers, 1587 
Prices and incomes policies, 1504, 1508 
Productivity and compensation for, 1508-09 
Professional categories, 1508, 1509 
Voluntary compliance, 1504 
Salaries of members, parliamentary secretaries and others, 1585 
Termination clause, constitutionality of, 1505, 1573-87 
US-Canada wage demands and productivity, 1507 
Voting results on legislation in Commons, 1510-11 
Wage guidelines, 1683 
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Anti-inflation (Bill C-73) - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 


Argue, Hazen, 1558-9, 1563, 1578-9 
Asselin, Martial, 1509-13, 1574-5 
Austin, Jack, 1525-8 
Beaubien, L. P., 1582 
Benidickson, W. M., 1582, 1584-6 
Carter, Chesley W., 1575 
Denis, Azellus, 1580 
Desruisseaux, Paul, 1542-5 
Flynn, Jacques, 1578, 1579-80, 1586, 1587 
Forsey, Eugene A., 1508, 1532-7 
Greene, John J., 1507, 1508, 1532, 1535 
Grosart, Allister, 1508, 1538-42, 1578 
Hayden, Salter A., 1573 
Lawson, Edward M., 1582 
Manning, Ernest C., 1579 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 1580-1 
Mcllraith, George, 1577 
Molson, Hartland de M., 1573-4 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1503-08, 1511, 1512-13, 1575-7, 1579, 1580, 1582, 1586, 1587 
Phillips, Orville H., 1575, 1583-4 
Robichaud, Louis-J., 1578-9 
Smith, George I., 1508, 1509, 1528-32, 1537, 1580 
van Roggen, George C., 1577, 1581 

See Canadian economy 


Anti-Inflation Bill (No. 1) C-73. Ir, 1500-01; 2r, 1503-13, 1524-37, 1538-45, 1550-64; ref to com, 1564; rep 
without amdt but with observations, 1573; m for 3r, 1573, m in amdt, 1573-81, neg, 1581; m for 
3r cont, 1581-3; further m in amdt, 1583-7, neg, 1587; 3r, 1587; 1r.a., 1617 


Anti-inflation (Bill C-89) 
Anti-Inflation Commission, members, duties, staff and performance, 2135-6 
Appeals, 2098 
Compensation cases, 2098 
Increases in compensation in excess of guidelines, 2098 
Right of notification to an appeal board, 2098 
Appeal Tribunal members, 2106 
Authority of Administrator, 2098 
Bank of Canada, 2135 
Blacklog of appeals to board, 2105, 2111, 2135 
Canada’s Income Policy, An Economic Assessment, article in Canadian Tax Journal, 2134 
Compensation in Quebec industry, 2098 
Conference Board of Canada, comments re anti-inflation program, 2133 
Export levy, effect on resource industries, 2113-14 
New plants and equipment, 2114 
Financial Times survey re percentages of wage settlements, 2105 
Foreign exchange, need for in balance of payments, 2114 
Government spending, 2105 
Gross National Product, 2138-9 
Increase in workers affected by guidelines, 2112 
Inflationary effects of high interest rates, food, fuel and transportation costs, 2104 
Labour, failure of employers to file reports with AIB, 2139 
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Anti-inflation (Bill C-89) - Concluded 
Labour leaders’ influence on inflationary trends, 2112 
Labour representation in Parliament, 2137 
Maritime wage settlements, 2104, 2106 
Money supply, 2105 
Price increases vs cost-of-living adjustments, 2112 
Small industries, 2113 
Statistics on inflationary trends (1971-77), 2133, 2135 
Currency and demand costs (1968-75), 2133 
Government spending, 2133, 2135 
Three-year limit, 2136 
US anti-inflation program, 2135-6 
US economy, 2138-9 
Women’s professional and business groups, 2104 
Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 2133-6, 2150-1 
Bell, A. E. Haddon, 2114 
Flynn, Jacques, 2138 
Greene, John J., 2136-7 
Lawson, Edward M., 2139 
Lamontagne, Maurice, 2112-13 
Phillips, Orville H., 2104-05 
Stanbury, Richard J., 2098, 2137-9 
van Roggen, George C., 2113-15 
See Canadian economy 


Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89. 1r, 2076; 2r, 2098, 2104-06, 2111-15, 2133-9; ref to com, 2139; rep without 
amdt, 2141; m for 3r, 2150, m in amdt, 2150-1, neg, 2151; 3r, 2151; r.a., 2152 


Anti-inflation program 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1284, 1293, 1298-1303, 1319-30, 1349-53, 1411-15, 
1443-5 


Committee authorized to study legislation in advance of Bill C-73 coming before Senate, 1426 
See Anti-Inflation bills C-73 and C-89 


Anti-inflation program, questions 


Budget reduction in Regional Economic Expansion Dept., 1683 

Family allowances, 1683, 1716-17, 1721 

Ferries ae ome Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, 1815, 
Judges salaries, 1662, 1681 

Meeting of Minister of Finance and provincial representatives re implementation of guidelines, 1549 
National Defence cutbacks in Nova Scotia, 1683, 1716 

Postal workers’ contract, government rejection of Board’s opinion on, 1627-8, 1655 

Saint John, N.B., increase in bus fare, 1815-16, 1846 

Wages guidelines, 1683 
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Appendixes 


Aging, recommendations of Special Senate Committee, report on action taken, see Appendix to Debates of 
Oct. 22/74 

Aircraft Registry bill S-5, correspondence between Transport and Communications Committee and provin- 
cial Attorneys General and certain federal departments, 990-7 

Air traffic 


Letters from Canadian Air Traffic Control Association and Air Line Pilots Association, and letter to 
Minister of Transport, 2352-3 
Memorandum of Understanding between the Minister of Transport and Pilots Association, 2276-7 
Bankruptcy and insolvency, rep of Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee on subject matter of Bill 
C-60, see Appendix to Debates of Dec. 11 j19 
Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, Florida meeting, 2224-33 
Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, Quebec meeting, 1144-55 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, TV program ‘Les Beaux Dimanches’, report of Transport and 
Communications Committee, 1118-20 
Canadian textile problems, report of Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, 2055-6 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, rep of com, 1589-95 
Competition policy in Canada and Combines Investigation Act, report of Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Committee, 675-83, 1135 
Conflict of interest, report of Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 2303-06 
Criminal law, interim report of Legal and Constitutional Affairs on subject matter of Bill C-83, 2127-8 
Crop insurance programs, report of Agriculture Committee, 1227-9 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service 
Third report of Special Joint Committee, 1003-04 
Sixth report of Special Joint Committee, 1799-1812 


Estimates 
Year ending Mar. 31/75, supplementary (D), 695-702 
Year ending Mar. 31/76, supplementary (A), 1565-70 
Year ending Mar. 31/76, supplementary (B), 1948-53 
Year ending Mar. 31/77, 2173-5 
Year ending Mar. 31/77, supplementary (A), 2234-5 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, unveiling of portrait in Senate foyer, speeches at ceremony, 469-71 
Forestry, Spruce budworm problem, position statement prepared by Environment Department, 1230-2 
Immigration Policy Committee, third and final report, 1376-84 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, second rep of com, 2401-05 
Loto Canada, rep of com, 2234-5 
Mexico, communique of Parliamentary delegation to Canada, 1887-8 
New Brunswick economic conditions, letter to Hon. Michel Fournier from Diocese of Bathurst, N.B., 
1854-5 
Rules of the Senate, report of Committee on Standing Rules and Orders, 1331-6 
Science Policy Committee, first report, 1171-3 
Social welfare forms, see Debates of May 19/76 
Standing Committees, Joint Committees, see appendix of Apr. 27/76 
United Nations Congress on Crime Prevention, statement made in Commons by Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, 1248-9 


Appropriation bill No. 3, 1974 C-31. Ir, 192; 2r, 192-3, 198-205; 3r, 213; r.a., 220 


Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974 C-42.  1r, 373; 2r, 379-80, 385-95, 406-10, m to ref bill to com, 410-17, neg, 417; 
m for 2r agreed to, on division, 417; m for 3r, 426-30, m that bill be ref to com, 430-4, neg, 434, 
3r agreed to, on division, 435; r.a., 467 
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Appropriation bill No. 5, 1974 C-45. Ir, 402; 2r, 424-5, 440-1, 444-6; 3r, 446; r.a., 467 
Appropriation bill No. 1, 1975 C-54.__ Ir, 703; 2r, 703-07, 715-23; 3r, 733-6; r.a., 740 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1975 C-55. Ir, 707; 2r, 707-08, 736-9; 3r, 739; r.a., 740 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1975 C-64. Ir, 1097; 2r, 1129-32; 3r, 1133; r.a., 1134 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1975 C-79. _ Ir, 157%: 2r, 1602-1'5; 3r, 1615; 7-4., 1617 
Appropriation bill No. 1, 1976 C-90. _ Ir, 1954; 2r, 1972-3, 1976-82; 3r, 1982-4; r.a., 2002 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1976 C-91. Ir, 1965-6; 2r, 1972-3, 1984-91; 3r, 1991-2; r.a., 2002 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1976 C-93. Ir, 2252; 2r, 2259, 2286-8; 3r, 2288r1.a. 92301 


Appropriation bill No. 4, 1976 C-94. Ir, 2252; 2r, 2259; 3r, 2267-9; r.a., 2301 


Argue, Hon. Hazen 


Agricultural Products Cooperative Marketing bill C-21, 1631-2 
Ontario wheat producers problems, 1632 
Agriculture 
Crop loss insurance, 1227-9, 1468-71 
Comparison of 1976 prices for insurable crops, 1470-1] 
Excerpt from letter from Director of Crop Insurance Div. of Agriculture Canada, 1469-70 
Penalties for late payment of premiums, 1470 
Spot-loss coverage, 1469 
Variations in provincial coverages, 1469 
Agriculture, Standing Senate Committee 
Expenses, 160, 348 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 1045 
Membership, question re motion for, 591 
Reports 
Agricultural Stabilization bill C-50, rep without amdt, 1212 
Animal Contagious Diseases bill C-28, rep without amdt, 1653 
Crop insurance programs, 1212, 1227-9, 1468-71 
Farm Credit bill C-34, rep with amdt, 847-8, 863-5, 880-8, 889-92 
Feeds bill S-10, rep with amdts, 584-6 
Commons amdts ref to com, 1635-7; rep that Commons amdts be concurred in with one 
substitution, 1650-3, 1660-1 
Kent County, NB, 2308, 2334 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 1) C-10, rep without amdt, 684 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 2) C-53, rep without amdt, 1180 
Two-Price Wheat bill C-19, rep without amdt but with recommendations, 1088-90 
Wheat Board bill S-6, rep without amdt, 255 
Terms of reference, motion re, 161, 206 
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Argue, Hon. Hazen - Continued 


Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1558-9, 1563, 1578-9 
Agricultural organizations and farming community, 1558-9, 1563 
Adverse aspects of legislation, 1558-9 
Agricultural support programs, 1563 
Minister of Agriculture, Hon. Eugene Whelan, 1559 
Press report re acceptance of proposals, 1558 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, 1558; press report of president’s radio speech, 1558 
British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11, 133 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2406, 2415-17 
Adjournment of debate on Bill S-23, 2416 
Discrimination in past legislation, 2415 
Lower income and minority groups, 2415 
Senate responsibility, 2415, 2416 
Energy, conservation of fuel of car awaiting Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General, 2209, 2443 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 791, 805-06, 847, 863, 886-8, 890-1 
Age limit, 806, 863, 890 
Eligibility criteria, 805 
French Canadians enrolled in agricultural courses, 806 
Interest rate, 791 
Letter from Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 891 
Small farm development, 805 
Feeds bill S-10, 129-31, 584-6, 1485-7, 1635, 1636-7, 1650-3, 1660-1 
Commons amdts, 1635, 1636-7 
Definition of ‘feed’, 130 
Feed inspections, 585 
Manufactured feeds, authority to regulate, 130 
Medicaments, 585 
Modifications proposed, 130 
Penalty upon conviction for indictable offence, 1635, 1636 
Pet foods, 585 
Responsibilities of Agriculture Canada, 585 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 82-83 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, Standing Senate Committee 
Orders of the day, notification of item standing in senator’s name, 2123 
Investigations in Parliament, point of order re discussion of subject, 1478 
Manitoba Indian Brotherhood, meeting with senators, 290-1 
National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) bill S-23, 800-02, 1459 
Deterrent aspect, 800 
Government attitude towards total abolition of death sentence, 800 
Murders of Toronto policemen cited, 800, 801 
Occupational hazards vs loss of life, 801 
Parole or leave of absence records, 801 
Statistics on killings of policemen, 801 
Northland Bank bill C-1002, 1599-1600 
Olympic bill C-63, 1201-02 
National context of Games, 1202 
Western attitude towards expenditures undertaken for Games, 1201-02 
Western Canada projects sponsored by federal government, 1202 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 1) C-10, 597-9, 600, 602 
Crowsnest Pass Agreement re freight rates, 598 
DREE, 599 
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Argue, Hon. Hazen - Continued 


Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 1) - Concluded 
Elevator companies, question of commission for, 597 
Flax, 597-8 
Grants and subsidies, 599 
Railway branch lines, proposed removal of, 598-9 
Rules of the Senate 
Debate procedure, 601 
Point of order re amending of money bills, 886-7 
Excerpt from The Modern Senate of Canada, 887 
Precedents of money bills amendments by the Senate, 887 
Rights of Senate in Matters of Financial Legislation, report of special committee, 887-8 
Question of privilege re adjournment of debate on Bill S-23, 1459 
Rules of the Senate, report of Standing Rules and Orders Committee, 1460-2 
Adjournment of debates for prolonged periods, 1462 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration Committee, 1462 
Oral questions, 1460 
Quorum of committee meetings, 1460 
Quotations from speeches made in Commons, 1460 
Terms of reference of committees, 1461 
Procedure or practice inconsistent with practices and usages of Senate, 1461 


Senate 
Business, 1036, 1108, 2121 
NDP member for Yorkton-Melville, statement re Senate, 1636 
Protective staff, summer uniforms, 1156, 1213-14 
Senate reform, discussion out of order, 1578-9 
Tailoring service for members of Parliament, 2167-8, 2209 
Televising of committee proceedings, 549-50 
Senate and House of Commons (Supplementary Retirement Benefits) bill C-81, 2195, 2204 
Press criticism of members of Parliament, 2195 
Saskatchewan legislature, salary increases, 2195 
Transportation, Crowsnest Pass freight rates, 889, 924 
Two-Price Wheat bill C-19, 928-30, 1088, 1089 
Bread prices, 929 
Government disregard of escalating costs, 929-30 
Statements to Commons committee re floor price: 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 929 
National Farmers Union, 929 
Ontario Wheat Producers’ Marketing Board, 930 
Palliser Wheat Growers Assoc., 930 
West Coast Grain Handling Operations bill C-12, 82-85 
Agriculture policies, improvement in, 84-85 
Crop disasters, 84 
Grain prices, 85 
Prairie farmers and grain handlers reaction to Perry report, 84 
Quota restrictions, 85 
Western Wheat Pools, 83 
West Coast Ports Operations bill C-56, 727-8 
Disruptions in economy due to strikes, 727 
Western farmers, difficulties of communication with government, 727-8 
Wheat Board annual report, 685, 732 
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Argue, Hon. Hazen - Concluded 

Wheat Board bill (No. 1) S-6, 170-2, 266-7 
Cash advances, 267 
Excerpts from press release by Senator Argue, 171 
Final payments, 170 
Grain prices, 170-1 
Malting barley, 266 
Operations of Board, 170 

Wheat Board bill (No. 2) C-88, 2331-3 
Malting barley, 2332 
Wheat grading, 2332 


Argus Corporation Ltd., takeover bid by Power Corporation of Canada Ltd., reference to Senate Committee, 
inquiry dropped, 1063-4 


Army benevolent fund 
Statutory authority for management of Army Welfare Fund, 303-04 
Speakers: Senators 


Grosart, Allister, 304 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 303-04 


Army Benevolent Fund bill C-17. 1r., 280; 2r, 303-04; 3r, 307; r.a., 314 


Asselin, Hon. Martial, P.C. 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1509-13, 1574-5 
Anti-Inflation Board, 1511-12 
Functions and powers of Board and Administrator, 1511 
Governor in Council’s powers, 1511-12 
Economic dictatorship aspect of legislation, 1509 
Government expenditures, 1509-10 
Labour attempts to defeat legislation, 1513 
Private sector suppliers of commodities and services, 1512 
Professional categories, 1508, 1509 
Provincial jurisdiction over guidelines, 1512, 1513 
Three-year period of program, 1510, 1512, 1574-5 
Voting results in Commons, 1510-11 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, 2133-6, 2150-1 
Anti-Inflation Commission, members, duties, staff and performance, 2135-6 
Backlog of appeals to Board, 2135-6 


Bank of Canada, 2135 
Canada’s Income Policy, An Economic Assessment, article in Canadian Tax Journal, 2134 


Conference Board of Canada, comments re anti-inflation program, 2133 
Statistics on inflationary trends (1971-77), 2133, 2135 
Currency and demand costs (1968-75), 2133 
Government spending, 2133, 2135 
Three-year period of program, 2136 
US anti-inflation program, 2135-6 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974 C-42, 41 5-16 
Beef producers, federal assistance for, 240-1, 253 
Budget, date of presentation, 161 
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Asselin, Hon. Martial, P.C. - Continued 


Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1443-5 
Excerpts from speeches by Prime Minister re government policies on controls, 1443 
Federal-provincial jurisdiction, 1444 
Government expenditures, 1443-4 
Aircraft purchases, 1444 
Consultants fees, 1444 
Microsystems, 1444 
Mirabel Airport, 1444 
Gross National Product, 1443 
Crime and violence, 1659-60 
Motion in admt to amdt re terms of reference of proposed committee, 1660, agreed, 1660 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 587-9 
Credibility of witnesses, 588 
Miscarriage of justice, 588 
Murders of policemen and prison guards, 588 
Responsibility of judge and jury, 588-9 
Royal prerogative, 587-9 
Criminal Code, illegal abortions, acquittal of Dr. Henry Morgentaler of charges, 1036 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 1) C-71, 1767-70 
Bail provisions, 1767 
Crimes against internationally protected persons: Prevention and Punishment - an analysis of the UN 
Convention, 1769 
Impaired driving, breathalyzer test, 1768-9 
Rehabilitation of alcoholics, lack of facilities, 1769 
Suspension of licence and sentence of imprisonment, 1768 
Jury decision, reversal by court of appeal, 1767-8 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinion survey re, 1767 
Morgentaler case, 1767 
Kidnapping and extortion, 1769 
Quebec inquiry into organized crime, 1769 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2407-08 
Expenses for maintenance of jail inmates, 2408 
First and second degree murder and prison term for, 2408 
Gallup poll, 2407 
‘Justice in the street’ by policemen, danger of, 2408 
Montreal and Quebec City statistics on murders, 2408 
Parole Board, 2408 
Rehabilitation, 2408 
Responsibility of lawmakers, 2407 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment bill C-214, 377-8 
Estimates, Loto Canada, 2245-6 
Food and Be Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 402-04, 1007-10; m to amend com rep, 
1010-11 
Educational drawbacks as result of criminal record, 1008-09 
Onus of proof for possession or trafficking of cannabis, 1008, 1011 
Parole or unconditional release, 1008 
Penalty for importing, exporting, trafficking or possession, 1009 
‘Traffic’, ‘give’, and ‘sell’, definitions of, 1009-11 
Grey Cup Game, Vancouver, 300, 301 
Immigration bill S-12, 194-5, 214, 216 
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Asselin, Hon. Martial, P.C. - Continued 


Industry, Canadian textile problems, 901, 971, 978-9, motion that subject matter be ref to com, 978-9, 
agreed, 979 
Agreements, importing countries disregard of, 844 
Le Devoir article re unemployment in Victoriaville, 844 
Quebec textile workers, 844 
Textile Board recommendations, 845 
Textile companies converting to import companies, 844 
Wages, Canada vs other countries, 844 
Inter-Parliamentry Union, Tokyo conference, 245-8 
Japan, economic expansion, 245-7; employment standards, 246-7; inflation, 246, 248 
Labour unions and strikes in Canada, effect on foreign investments, 245-6 
Middle East, 247-8; Canadian peacekeeping force, 247 
Judges bill C-47, 1051-2 
Annuities for judges and deceased judges’ spouses, 1052 
Canadian Judicial Council, 1052 
Pensions, 1052 
Salary increases, 1051-2 
Selection of judges, 1051 
Superior Court workload, 1052 
Legislation, difficulty in dealing with omnibus bills, 1767 
Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) bill C-1001, 1251 
Olympic bill C-63, 1200-01 
Deficit forecast, 1200 
Federal government responsibility re expenditures, 1200-01 
Point of order re minister speaking on behalf of government, 1202 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1285, 1319, 1355 
Privileges and immunities of senators, 1435 
Public Service, strike of general labour and trades group, 642 
Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation for maintenance, 537-40 
Agreements between federal-provincial governments for services of RCMP, 538 
Financial implications, 538 
Conferences and correspondence between Quebec Justice Minister and Solicitor General, 538-9 
Constitutional jurisdiction of provinces over police matters, 539 
Opting-out formula, 539 
Police Costs - Where are all those Millions?, booklet published by Quebec Justice Dept., 538 
Separatism, danger of upsurge as result of federal-provincial differences on subject, 540 
Staff and equipment, lack of facilities to fight Quebec organized crime, 538 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1658 
Representation bill 1974 C-36, 423-4 
Amalgamation formula, 423-4 
St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 818-20 
Bankruptcy of livestock breeders, 820 
Deterioration of supplies in storage, 819 
Injunction granted to manufacturers and millers, 819 
Precedents of emergency legislation, 819, 820 
Wage and job security demands, 819 
Salaries (Lieutenant Governors) bill C-24, 1091-3, 1094 
Comparison to salaries of other officials, 1092 
Pensions, 1092-3 
Status of lieutenant governors, 1091-2 
Senate business, 923 
Television and radio coverage of proceedings of Senate and committees, 1487-8 
Controls, 1488 
Public reaction, 1487-8 
Resolution adopted by Commons re broadcasting of proceedings, 1487 
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Asselin, Hon. Martial, P.C. - Concluded 


Work ethic in Canada, 339-42 
Guaranteed annual income, 339-40 
Real and fraudulent poverty, 341 
Vaincre la pauvreté dans les pays riches, by Lionel Stoleru, 341 
Waste and duplication in social security programs, 340 


Atlantic provinces 


Development of tidal power in Bay of Fundy, 2070, 2142 

Feed grains, freight assistance, 1035 

Ferry service operating between PEI, NB, NS and NFLD, and North Sydney and Port aux Basques, 
possible increase in fares, 1815, 1860, 1861 

Forestry, devastation by Spruce budworm, 1158-63, 1169-70, 1218-20, 1230-2 

Migratory bird sanctuaries, contracts for warden services, 279 

Nova Scotia, storm damage, 135-6 

Offshore oil and gas resources, 2070, 2141-2 

Transportation, Prince Edward Island, 73 

See names of individual provinces 


Atlantic provinces, transportation 


British North America Act as it pertains to transportation, 2049-54, 2063-6, 2070, 2106-08, 2115-18, 2196-8 


Auditor General of Canada 


Proposed referral to National Finance Committee of report on office of Auditor General of Canada, 796 


Austin, Hon. Jacob (Introduced in the Senate Nov. 5/75) 


Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1525-8 
Aspect of ‘war’ in economic outlook, 1526 
Disappearance of values of social qualities of life, 1526 
Economic specialization of interests, 1526 
Energy crisis, 1527 
Government spending in response to society’s needs, 1526-7 
Politicians’ role and responsibility to public in combatting inflationary trends, 1527-8 
Canada-US relations 
BC provincial election, question re comments of US ambassador, 1627 
Canada-US boundary, government policy re demarcation line on Dixon Entrance on Strait of Juan de 
Fuca, George’s Bank and northwards, 2308 
Communications between Canada and US, newspaper article re remarks attributed to Senator Davey, 
2192-3, 2377-8 
Unofficial meeting of US ambassador with media representatives in Ottawa, 1626 
Canadian Labour Congress 
Political affiliation, 2153-4 
Possibility of general strike, newspaper report re meeting and proposals for liberal corporatism, 2130 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2444-5 
Gallup poll, 2445 
Parolees, potential for repeat of murders, 2444 
Vengeance, 2444-5 
Energy 
Construction of Arctic gas pipeline, supply of Arctic gas to southern Canada, 2037-8, 2069-70 
Offshore oil and gas resources in Atlantic provinces, 2070, 2141-2, 2202-03 


Proposed construction of pipeline from Prince Rupert to Edmonton, 2037 
Proposed pipeline treaty between Canada and United States, 2037 
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Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 2314-15, 2337 
Broadcasting, 2315 
KVOS-TV, 2315 
Canadian ownership and advertising, percentage stipulation, 2314-15 
‘Substantially the same’, definition of, 2314 
Time magazine, 2314-15 
Labour, the working poor in Canada, 2154-9 
Benefits for those under 65 yrs., 2157 
Canada Pension Plan, 2157 
Excerpt from speech of Prime Minister at Canadiana Conference, 2158 
Expansion of money supply and redistribution of resources, 2155 
Gallup poll results re income statistics, 2155 
Misallocation of human and physical resources, 2155 
Old age security, 2156-7 
Responsibility to work, 2156 
Social security review (1973), 2156 
Welfare expenditures (1966-76), 2157 
Women in the labour force, 2157 
Laing, Honourable Arthur, P.C., the late, 1525 
Marine safety, British Columbia fisheries, 1814-15 
Newfoundland, financial assistance for Come-By-Chance refinery, 1826-7, 1860 
Pacific Western Airlines, possible move of head office to Calgary, 1824-5, 1859, 1868-9, 2376, 2444 
Role of senators and responsibility to nation, 1525, 1527 
Trudeau, Right Honourable Pierre Elliott, Prime Minister, tribute to, 1525 


Baltic Nations 
Visitors to the Senate, Acting Honorary Consul General of Estonia and Acting Honorary Consul of Latvia, 
1867 


Banking, Trade and Commerce, Standing Senate Committee 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, rep without amdt, 2141 
Anti-inflation policy, m to authorize com to study subject matter of Bill C-73, 1408, agreed, 1426 
Bankruptcy and insolvency, com authorized to examine and report on subject matter of Bill C-60, 911 
Budget, 160, 348, 524-5, 911, 1502, 1781, 2119 
Competition policy in Canada and the Combines Investigation Act, com authorized to study, 109-10 
Engagement of services of counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel, 1427-8 
Income tax, com authorized to study legislation prior to receipt of bills, 280, 298-9 
Industry, Canadian textile problems, subject matter ref to com, 979 
Meetings during adjournment, 2047-8 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 373, 505, 535, 563, 1006, 1035, 1403, 1416, 1438, 1485, 1502, 1856-7, 
2069, 2098, 2120, 2192, 2216, 2338, 2376 


Members, 96 
Ottawa Journal article re comments of President of Time Canada before Committee, 2140 


Reports 
Alliance Security and Investigation, Ltd. bill S-26, rep without amdt, 1074 
Anti-inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, rep without amdt but with observation re termination clause, 1573 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, rep without amdt, 2141 
Bankruptcy and insolvency, 1596-7 
Canada Business Corporations bill C-29, rep with amdts, 666-71, 685 
Canadian textile problems, 2055-6 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, rep without amdt but with observations, 1571, 1589-95 
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Banking, Trade and Commerce, Standing Senate Committee - Concluded 


Reports - Concluded 
Competition policy and Combines Investigation Act, 663-6, 675-83, 1121-2, 1135 
Continental Bank of Canada bill S-30, rep with amdts, 1367-9, 1405-06; m to refer rep back to com, 
1406; further rep of com, 1407-08, adopted, 1408 
Customs bill S-4, rep without amdt, 213 
Customs Tariff bill (No. 1) C-27, rep without amdt, 280 
Customs Tariff bill (No. 2) C-39, rep without amdt, 499 
Eastern Canada and Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company bill S-29, rep with 
amdts (French text only), 1355 
Excise Tax and Excise bill C-40, rep without amdt but with observations re unlicensed wholesalers, 570 
Excise Tax bill C-66, rep without amdt, 1278 
Explosives bill S-17, rep without amdt, 280 
Federal Business Development Bank bill C-14, rep without amdt, 426 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements bill C-57, rep without amdt, 1197 
Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies bill S-7, rep without amdt, 160 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, rep without amdt, 645 
Income Tax bill (No. 2) C-65, rep without amdt, 1454 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, rep with amdts, 2252-5, 2269-75; further rep without amdt, 2389-2400, 
2401-05 
Income Tax Conventions bill S-32, rep without amdt, 1867 
Indian Oil and Gas bill C-15, rep without amdt, 402 
Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15, rep with amdts, 348-9, 368 
National Commercial Bank of Canada bill S-24, rep with amdts, 1057, 1062-3 
Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13, rep with amdts, 840, 851, 1005 
Olympic bill C-63, rep without amdt, 1211 
Petro-Canada bill C-8, rep without amdt, 1244 
Petroleum Administration bill C-32, rep with amdts, 981-2, 1002, 1034 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, rep without amdt, 1639 
United Growers Limited bill S-33, rep without amdt, 2003 
Terms of reference, 110, 1427-8 
Tributes to Chairman Senator Hayden, 1316-17 


Bankruptcy and insolvency 
Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee authorized to examine and report on subject matter of Bill C-60, 
911; rep of com, 1596-7 
Bankruptcy judge, 1597 
Registrar’s position, reinstatement of, 1596 
Rights and priorities of secured creditors, 1596 


Barrow, Hon. Augustus Irvine (Introduced in the Senate Sept. 30/74) 
Eastern Canada Savings and Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company bill S-29, 1307-08 
Explosives bill S-17, 263-4 
Government Annuities Improvement bill C-75, 1628-9, 1630 
Auditor General’s appt. as auditor, 1629 
Background and statistics of annuities, 1628 
Return rate increase, 1628-9 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1639 


Beaubien, Hon. L. P. 


Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1582 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2411 


INDEX 


Beaubien, Hon. L. P. - Concluded 

Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1929 
Canada-US relations, 1929 
Canadian companies controlled in US, 1929 

Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15, 281 

National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) bill S-23, 835-6 
Crime increase, 835-6 
Montreal kidnappings, 835 
Violation of parole conditions, 836 

Senate business, 1876 


Beaver (Castor canadensis) 
See Canadian Sovereignty bill C-373, 685-8, 709, 714, 731. 


Beetz, Hon. Jean, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada 
Royal assent, 1791-2, 2002, 2207 


Belgium 
Canada-Belgium income tax convention, 1792, 1793-8 


Belisle, Hon. Rheal 


Broadcasting, appearance of Gerda Munsinger on CBC television program, 1619 
Canadian Radio-television and Telecommunications Commission bill C-5, 849-51 
Canadian Transport Commission members and employees, protection re employment, 850 
Communications: Some Federal Proposals, 850 
Licensing of cable television, 850 
Provincial consultations and jurisdiction, 849-50 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 562, 564-7 
Appeals at state expense, 565 
Compensation for victims of crime, 564-5 
Deterrent aspect, 565 
Innocent persons convicted of crime, 565 
Life sentence, duration of, 565 
Police officers and prison guards, lack of law enforcement in murders of, 566 
Rehabilitation of convicted persons, 565 
Responsibilities of judge and jury, 565 
Royal prerogative, 566-7 
May’s Parliamentary Practice, Queen’s Consent to Bills cited, 566 
Customs bill S-4, 167-9 
Jurisdiction to outer limits of territorial sea of Canada, 168 
Oil explorations of foreign origin off Atlantic coast, 168 
Preferential tax exemptions to Canadian companies in resource explorations, 168-9 
Customs Tariff bill (No. 1) C-27, 270-1 
Tariff protection, effect on consumer, 270-1 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment bill C-370, 527, 528 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 891 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 167-8 
Fire Losses Replacement Account bill C-18, 353 
Conditions covering replacement of or repair to buildings, 353 
Ocean Dumping Control bill C-37, 1049-50 
Alternate disposal, 1050 
Conference on Law of the Sea, 1050 
Deliberate or accidental dumping, 1051 
Federal-provincial consultation, 1050 
London Convention, 1050 
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Belisle, Hon. Rheal - Concluded 
Ocean Dumping Control bill C-37 - Concluded 
Ontario, pollution of lakes and rivers, 1050 
Permits for dumping, 1050 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1665 
Rules of the Senate 
Point of order re senators taking part in debate, 560 
Use of unparliamentary language in debate, 562 
Senate business, 1881 
Statute Law (Status of Women) 1974 bill C-16, 1104-07 
Cadet organizations, 1106 
Education, 1105 
Labour force discriminations, 1105 
Pension inequalities, 1106 
Political status, 1105 
Speakers of the Senate, 1105 
Unemployment insurance, 1106 
Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, 1708-09, 1710 
Common-law spouse, 1708 
Equalization of benefits to male and female employees, 1708 
Interest on return of contributions, 1708-09, 1710 
Members of Parliament, 1709 
Widows of senators, 1709 
Widows without survivor benefits, 1708 
Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Allowances) bill C-4, 258-62 
Common-law wife, 261 
Dependent children, 260 
Equality for male and female veterans, 260 
Widowers of female veterans attaining age of 60 yrs., 261 
Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, 1701 
Refunds to persons 65 yrs. and over, 1701 


Bell, Hon. A.E. Haddon 


Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2), C-89, 2114 
British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11, 132-3, 338 
Capital stock, 132 
Construction expenditures, 132 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2075 
Criminal Code bill S-21, 574-5 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-85, 2441-2 
Abortion vs murder, 2441-2 
Deterrent aspect, 2441 
Environmental affairs, protection of coastal waters from radio-active pollution, 889, 924 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1018-19, 1031-3, 1076 
Certificate of analysis, 1033 
Compulsory treatment, 1032 
Criminal records of young offenders, 1032 
Penalty, 1032 
Possession for purpose of trafficking, 1032-3 
Preventive detention of traffickers, 1032 
Immigration, Gulf Islands, BC, ministerial discretion permits, 2322 
Visitors to Parliament, abatement of noise in Senate precincts, 1012 
Western Grain Stabilization bill C-41, 1725 
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Benidickson, Hon. W. M., P.C. 


Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1584-6 
Bank interest rates, 1582, 1584 
Government expenditures, 1585 
Ottawa Citizen article titled ‘Carpets escape the axe’, 1585 
Salaries of members, Parliamentary secretaries and others, 1585 
Termination clause, 1584 
Appropriation bill No. 1, 1975 C-54, 703, 704 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1975 C-79, 1609-12, 1614 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1976 C-91, 1991 
Argus Corporation Ltd., takeover bid by Power Corporation of Canada Ltd., reference to Senate committee, 
inquiry dropped, 1063-4 
Committee proceedings, delay in printing and distribution of, 703-04 
Customs Tariff bill (No. 1) C-27, 262, 263 
Articles exempted, 262 
Petroleum products, 262 
Schedules omitted from bill format, 263 
Customs Tariff bill (No. 3) C-67, 1209-10, 1215 
Aircraft and aircraft engines, 1210 
Gifts, 1210 
Petroleum products, 1210 
Estimates 
Corporate power in relation to expenditures, 1611-12 
Canadian Establishment, by Peter Newman, 1612 
Conflict of interest, excerpts from letters re, 1612 
Power Corporation of Canada Ltd., 1611-12 
Royal Commission re, 1611-12 
Energy, Mines and Resources, 1609 
Information Canada, 1610 
Oil compensation program, 1609 
Transport Department, 1609-11 
Aircraft manufacturing, 1610-11 
Canadair-Government of Canada option, 1610-11, 1614-15 
Mirabel and Toronto Airports, 1610 
STOL aircraft, 1609-10 
Law Reform Commission bill C-43, 624-5, 660-1 
Assets distributed through bankruptcy, 661 
Benefits available to lower income groups, 660-1 
Canadian Welfare article by Prof. Friedland on ‘Law for the Layman’, 661 
Composition of Commission, 624; members of legal profession, 625 
Family property and sharing of assets in event of marriage breakup, 624 
Judgment debtors, problems through ignorance of law, 661 
Law educational system, 625 
Legal profession statistics, Quebec and Ontario, 625 
Objectives for year in field of criminal law, family law, code of sentencing, expropriation, etc., 624 
Poor man’s bankruptcy, 661 
Studies of commission to date, 624 
Manpower and Immigration Dept., Manpower Division, 419-20 
West Germany economic development, report on, 419-20; unemployment and inflation, plans re, 419 
Northland Bank bill C-1002, 1600 
Parliamentary immunity, 1399 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 1) C-10, 615 
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Benidickson, Hon. W. M., P.C. - Concluded 
Rules of the Senate ; 
Point of order on inquiry re Air Canada service, 506, 507 
Presentation of committee report before review by senators, 1606 
Special procedure or practice in committee, approval of Senate for, 1364 
Time of daily sittings, 1364 
Salaries (Lieutenant Governors) bill C-24, 1095 
Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Allowances) bill C-4, 269-70 
Televising of committee proceedings, 514, 521-2 
Welfare ministers’ conference, statement by Minister of NHW re federal policy in social welfare field, 556, 
= 


Bilingualism and biculturalism 
Air Canada pilots, 2344-8, 2378-86 
Appointment of unilingual employees over 60 yrs. to bilingual positions, 290 
New Brunswick agricultural representatives, 121-2 
Nova Scotia Acadians, 18-19 
Official languages, implementation of resolution, report to Parliament tabled, 289-90 
Official languages, report of Commissioner tabled, 757 
Public Service bilingualism, statistics, 290 
Quebec Bill 22 on use of French language, 55-58 


Bills, general data 
Amendments, observations or recommendations regarding bills 

Aircraft Registry bill S-5, 980-1, 999-1002 

Alberta-British Columbia Boundary bill S-13, 326 

Alliance Security & Investigation, Ltd. bill S-26, 1261 

Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1573 

British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11, 325, 338 

Canada Business Corporations bill C-29, 666-71, 685, 712 

Combines Investigation bill C-2, 1571, 1589-95 

Continental Bank of Canada bill S-30, 1367-9, ref back to com for further report, 1405-06, further rep 
of com. 1407-08 

Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, 848, 908-09, 1005 

Eastern Canada Savings and Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company bill S-29, 
1355; 1372 

Farm Credit bill C-34, 847-8, 863-5, 880-8, 889-92, 899 

Feeds bill S-10, 584-6, Commons amdts, 1467, 1480, 1485-6, ref to com, 1635-7 

Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 300, 354-62, 366-8, 374-5, 382-5, 
402-06, 446-54, 456, 969-71, 983, 1007-11, 1014-21, 1023-33, 1036-8, 1046-9, 1066, 1074-80 

Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 2252-5, 2269-75, ref back to com, further rep without amdt, 2389-2400, 
2401-05 

Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15, 348-9, 368 

Lieutenant Governors Superannuation bill C-23, 1369 

Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8, 2058, 2066-8 

National Commercial Bank of Canada bill S-24, 1057, 1062-3 

Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13, 840, 851, 1005 

Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 981-2, 1013, 1034 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bill S-9, 240, 245 

Statute Law (Status of Women) 1974 bill C-16, 1122-3, 1136 

Teriitorial Lands bill C-20, 579 

Two-Price Wheat bill C-19, 1088-90 

Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, lack of regulations in format, 1529 
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Bills, general data - Concluded 


Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, subject matter ref to Legal and Constitutional 
Committee, 940-1 

Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) bill C-223, ref to com after m for 3r, 740 

Income Tax bill C-49, 645-7 

Legislation received in Senate without original explanatory notes, 622, 709 

Minister of Manpower and Immigration invited to take part in Senate debate on unemployment insurance, 
1695-1705 

Minister of State for Urban Affairs invited to take part in Senate debate on national housing, 748-57, 
1673-81 

Omnibus bills, difficulty in dealing with, 1742, 1775-6 

Printing and distribution of bills, 61 

Private bills 

Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) bi'l C-1001, suspension of rule 95, 
1234-5 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, suspension of rule 95, 1207-09 

Public and private bills dealt with during session, 1286-7 

Public bills, motion to suspend rules dropped, 1292 

Resume of Senate work Oct. 21-Dec. 20/75, 1717 

Right to Information bill C-225, subject matter ref to Regulations and other Statutory Instruments 
Committee, 467 

Schedules omitted from bill format, 263 

Superannuation bill C-52, rep of Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, 1545-7 


Bills, Numerically, Commons 


Combines Investigation 

British North America Acts 1867 to 1975 
Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Allowances) 
Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission 
Petro-Canada 

Export Development 

Prairie Grain Advance Payments 

West Coast Grain Handling Operations 
Northern Canada Power Commission 
Federal Business Development Bank 

Indian Oil and Gas 

Statute Law (Status of Women) 1974 

Army Benevolent Fund 

Fire Losses Replacement Account 

Two-Price Wheat 

Citizenship 

Agricultural Products Cooperative Marketing 
Canada Pension Plan 

Lieutenant Governors Superannuation 
Salaries 

Environmental Contaminants 

Civil Service Insurance 

Customs Tariff (No. 1) 

Animal Contagious Diseases 

Canada Business Corporations 

Appropriation No. 3, 1974 

Petroleum Administration 

Cultural Property Export and Import 
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Farm Credit 

Representation 1974 

Ocean Dumping Control 

Public Service Employment, Staff Relations, Superannuation, Interpretation 

Customs Tariff (No. 2) 

Excise Tax and Excise 

Western Grain Stabilization 

Appropriation No. 4, 1974 

Law Reform Commission 

Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries 

Appropriation No. 5, 1974 

National Housing (No. 1) 

Judges Act and Certain Acts related to the Supreme Courts of Newfoundland and Prince 
Edward Island 

Railway 

Income Tax (No. 1) 

Agricultural Stabilization 

Northwest Territories Representation 

Statute Law (Superannuation) 

Prairie Grain Advance Payments (No. 2) 

Appropriation No. 1, 1975 

Appropriation No. 2, 1975 

West Coast Ports Operations 1975 

Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements 

Income Tax (No. 3) 

St. Lawrence Ports Operations 

Old Age Security 

Olympic 

Appropriation No. 3, 1975 

Income Tax (No. 2) 

Excise Tax 

Customs Tariff (No. 3) 

Medical Care 

Unemployment Insurance 

Public Service Staff Relations 

Criminal Law Amendment (No. 1) 1975 

Anti-Inflation (No. 1) 

Regional Development Incentives 

Government Annuities Improvement 

King George V Cancer Fund Winding-Up 

National Housing (No. 2) 

Halifax Relief Commission Pension Continuation 

Appropriation No.4, 1975 

Supplementary Borrowing Authority 

Senate and House of Commons 

Criminal Law Amendment (No. 2) 1976 

Temporary Immigration Security 

Statute Law (Veterans and Returned Soldiers’ Insurance) 

Wheat Board (No. 2) 

Anti-Inflation (No. 2) 

Appropriation No. 1, 1976 

Appropriation No. 2, 1976 

Compensation for Former Prisoners of War 

Appropriation No. 3, 1976 
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Bills, Numerically, Commons - Concluded 


C-94 
C-214 
C-223 
C-228 
C-229 
C-365 
C-367 
C-370 
C-373 
C-1001 
C-1002 


Appropriation No. 4, 1976 

Electoral Boundaries Readjustment 

Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Bruce) 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Lafontaine) 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Berthier) 
Fort-Falls Bridge Authority 

Electoral Boundaries Readjustment 

Canadian Sovereignty Symbol 

Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) 
Northland Bank 
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Railways (pro forma) 

Supreme Court 

Statute Revision 

Customs 

Aircraft Registry 

Wheat Board 

Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies 

Motor Vehicle Tire Safety 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine and Trade Marks (No. 1) 

Feeds 

British Columbia Telephone Company 

Immigration 

Alberta-British Columbia Boundary 

Criminal Code (control of weapons and firearms) 

Industry, Trade and Commerce Department 

Statutes of Canada (to revise references to Court of Queen’s Bench) 
Explosives 

International Air Transport Association 

Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code 

Territorial Lands 

Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) 

Senate (Intersessional Authority) 

National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) 
National Commercial Bank of Canada (Canadian Commercial and Industrial Bank) 
Privileges and Immunities (International Organizations) 
Alliance Security and Investigation, Ltd. 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 

Royal Canadian Legion 

Eastern Canada Savings and Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company 
Continental Bank of Canada 

Quarantine 

Income Tax Conventions 

United Grain Growers Limited 

Aeronautics 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine and Trade Marks (No. 2) 


Bills, Private, Commons 
Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) C-1001. Ir, 1233; 2r, 1233-4; ref to com, 


1234; suspension of rule 95, 1234-5; rep without amdt, 1244; 3r, 1251-2, 1257-9; r.a., 1281 


Northland Bank C-1002. Ir, 1524; 2r, 1598-1600; ref to com, 1600; suspension of rule 95, 1601; rep 


without amdt, 1602; 3r, 1619; r.a., 1712 
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Bills, Private, Senate 

Alliance Security & Investigation, Ltd. S-26. lis 102232 1053-4; ref to com, 1054; rep without amdt, 
1074; 3r, 1091; Commons amdt concurred in, 1261; r.a., 1281 

British Columbia Telephone Company S-11. Ir, 99; 2r, 132-4; ref to com, 134; rep without amdt, 178; 3r, 
194; Commons amdt, 325; concurred in, 338; r.a., 397 

Canadian Commercial and Industrial Bank, see National Commercial Bank of Canada S-24 

Continental Bank of Canada S-30. Ir, 1306; 2r, 1340-5; ref to com, 1345; rep with amdts, 1367-9, 
1405-06; m to ref rep back to com, 1406; further rep of com, 1407-08, adopted, 1408; 3r, 1408 

Eastern Canada Savings and Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company S-29. Ir, 1293; 
2r, 1307-08; ref to com, 1308; rep with amdts, (French text only), (3 59n 1572: Of, 137 aaa 
eA 

Honey Bear Brewing Corporation Limited, refund of fees on proposed bill, 1782 

International Air Transport Association S-18. 11, 265; 2r, 301-03; ref to com, 303; rep without amdt, 373; 
3r, 382; r.a., 581 

National Commercial Bank of Canada S-24. Ir, 923; 2r, 935-6, 958-62, 973-4; ref to com, 974; rep with 
amdts, 1057, 1062-3; 3r, 1063; r.a., 1281 

Royal Canadian Legion S-28. Ir, 1180; 2r, 1194-6, 1205-07; ref to com, 1207; suspension of rule 95, 
1207-09; rep without amdt, 1211-12; 3r, 1D122rar 28 

United Grain Growers Limited bill S-33. 1r, 1914; 2r, 1924-5, 1930, 1946-7; ref to com, 1947; rep without 
amdt, 2003; 3r, 2009; r.a., 2207 


Bills, Public, Commons 


Agricultural Products Cooperative Marketing C-21. Ir, 1617-18; 2r, 1630-2; 3r, 1640; r.a., ig Aly 

Agricultural Stabilization C-50. Ir, 1164; 2r, 1190-4; ref to com, 1194; rep without amdt, 1212; 3r, 1212; 
aero! 

Animal Contagious Diseases C-28. Ir, 1618; 2r, 1632-5; ref to com, 1635; rep without amdt, 1653; 3r, 
1666; r.a., 1712 

Anti-Inflation (No. 1) C-73. Ir, 1500-01; 2r, 1503-13, 1524-37, 1538-45, 1550-64; ref to com, 1564; rep 
without amdt but with observations, 1573; m for 3r, 1573, m in amdt, 1573-81, neg, 1581; m for 
3r cont, 1581-3; further m in amdt, 1583-7, neg, 1587; 3r, 1587: 1.a:, L617 

Anti-Inflation (No. 2) C-89. 1r, 2076; 2r, 2098, 2104-06, 2111-15, 2133-9; ref to com, 2139; rep without 
amdt, 2141; m for 3r, 2150, m in amdt, 2150-1, neg, 2151; 3r, On Sir a. le 

Appropriation Nos 1974 G31. ati 92.02r 192-3: 198-205; 31, 213; ras, 220 

Appropriation No: 4, 1974 C-42.. Ir, 373; 25, 379-80, 385-95, 406-10, m to ref bill to com, 410-17, neg, 
417; m for 2r agreed to, on division, 417; m for 3r, 426-30, m that bill be ref to com, 430-4, neg, 
434; 3r agreed to, on division, 435: r.a., 467 

Appropriation No. 5, 1974 C-45. 11, 402; 2r, 424-5, 440-1, 444-6; 3r, 446; r.a., 467 

Appropriation No. 1, 1975,C-54, Ine 03226, 103-070 15-23;538, 733-6; r.a., 740 

Appropriation No. 2, 1975 C-55. Ir, 707; 2r, 707-08, 736-9; 3r, 739; r.a., 740 

Appropriation No. 3.1975.C-64, Ir, 1097; 2r, 1129-32; 3r, 1133; r.a., 1134 

Appropriation No. 4, 1975 C-79. Ir, 1571; 2r, 1602-15; 3r, 1615; r.a., 1617 

Appropriation No. 1, 1976 C-90. Ir, 1954; 2r, 1972-3, 1976-82; 3r, 1982-4; r.a., 2002 

Appropriation No. 2, 1976 C-91. Ir, 1965-6; 2r, 1972-3, 1984-91; 3r, 1991-2; r.a., 2002 

Appropriation No. 3, 1976 C-93. Ir, 2252; 2r, 2259, 2286-8; 3r, 2288; r.a., 2301 

Appropriation No. 4, 1976 C-94. lr, 2252; 2r, 2259; 3r, 2267-9; r.a., 2301 

Army Benevolent Fund C-17. Ir, 280; 2r, 303-04; 3r, 307; r.a., 314 

British North America Acts 1867 to 1975 C-3. Ir, 1005; 2r, 1054, 1060-2; 3r, 1081; r.a., 1095 

Canada Business Corporations C-29. Ir, 472; 2r, 489-98: ref to com, 498; rep with amdts, 666-71, 685; 3r, 
685; Commons concurrence in Senate amdts, 712; r.a., 731 

Canada See C-22. Ir, 242; 2r, 249-52, 277-9; ref to com, 279; rep without amdt, 300; 3r, 307; 
tae 

Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission C-5. Ir, 803; 2r, 829-32, 841-3, 849-51; 
ref to com, 851; rep without amdt, 998; 3r, 1007; r.a., 1095 

Canadian Sovereignty Symbol C-373. 1r, 663; 2r, 685-8, 709; 3r, 714; r.a., 731 

Canadian Wheat Board, see Wheat Board 
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Bills, Public, Commons - Continued 


Citizenship C-20. Ir, 2058; 2r, 2071-5, 2077-9, 2087-96; ref to com, 2096; rep without amdt, 2242; m for 
3r, 2264-5, m in amdt, 2265-7, 2279-86, 2289, m in amdt neg, 2289-90, debate on 3r cont, 
2290-3, 2309-13, 2323-4, 2336-7, 2348-50; m in amdt that bill be ref back to com, neg, 2350; 3r, 
2350; r.a., 2450 

Civil Service Insurance C-26. 1r, 712; 2r, 766-7, 770; 3r, 775; haves 

Combines Investigation C-2. Ir, 1283; 2r, 1293-6, 1308-12; ref to com, 1312; rep without amdt but with 
observations, 1571, 1589-95; 3r, 1598; r.a., 1617 

Compensation for Former Prisoners of War C-92. Ir, 2014; 2r, 2038-43; 3r, 2043; r.a., 2096 

Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) C-223. Ir, 663; 2r, 710-11; m for 3r, 714-15, 740; m in 
amdt that bill be ref to com, agreed, 740 

Criminal Law Amendment (No. 1) 1975 C-71. Ir, 1714; 2r, 1730-3, 1742-7, 1766-70, 1772-6; ref to com, 
1776; rep with amdts, 1867-8, 1884-6; m for 3r, 1893, m in amdt, 1893-9, m in amdt to amdt, 
1899-1900, neg, m for 3r as amended, 1900, 1903-06, further amdt, 1906-0£ neg, 1908; 3r, 
1908; Commons agreement in Senate amdts, 1974; r.a., 2002 

Criminal Law Amendment (No. 2) 1976 C-84. 1r, 2386; 2r, 2386-9; m re disposition of 3r and passage of 
bill, 2407; 2r cont, 2407-42; question re voting procedure, 2444; 2r cont, 2444-5(; 3r, 2450; ra: 
2450 

Cultural Property Export and Import C-33. 1r, 712; 2r, 761-6, 768-70, 797-800, 810-13; ref to com, 813; 
rep with amdts, 848, 908-09; m in amdt adopted, 909-11; 3r, 912; Commons. concurrence in 
Senate amdts, 1005; r.a., 1095 

Customs Tariff (No. 1) C-27.  1r, 242; 2r, 262-3, 270-1; ref to com, 271; rep without amdt, 282; 3r, 291: 
r.a., 314 

Customs Tariff (No. 2) C-39. Ir, 472; 2r, 484-5, 486-9; ref to com, 489; rep without amdt, 499; 3r, 508, 
514-16; r.a., 581 

Customs Tariff (No. 3) C-67. Ir, 1197; 2r, 1209-10, 1214-15; 3r, 1215; r.a., 1281 

Electoral Boundaries Readjustment No. 1 C-214. Ir, 325; 2r, 377-8; 3r, 382; r.a., 397 

Electoral Boundaries Readjustment No. 2 C-370. Ir, 514; 2r, 526-8, 536-7; ref to com, 537; rep without 
amdt, 555; 3r. 564; r.a., 581 

Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Berthier) C-365. 1r, 564; 2r, 602-03; 3r, 606; r.a., 656 

Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Bruce) C-228. Ir, 583; 2r, 601; 3r, 606; r.a., 656 

Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Lafontaine) C-229. Ir, 583; 2r, 601-02; 3r, 606; r.a., 656 

Environmental Contaminants C-25. Ir, 1348; 2r, 1371-2, 1403-04; ref to com, 1404; rep without amdt, 
1437; 3r, 1446; r.a., 1476 

Excise Tax C-66. Ir, 1265; 2r, 1267-78; ref to com, 1278; rep without amdt, 1278; 3r, 1278-80; r.a., 1281 

Excise Tax and Excise C-40. Ir, 279; 2r, 499-501, 519-20; ref to com, 521; rep without amdt, 570; com 
observations re unlicensed whosesalers, 570; 3r, 570-3; r.a., 581 

Export Development C-9. Ir, 459; 2r, 459-64; 3r, 464; r.a., 467 

Farm Credit C-34. lr, 781; 2r, 788-91, 796-7, 803-07; ref to com, 807; rep with amdt and recommenda- 
tions, 847-8, 863-5, 880, m in amdt, 880-2, point of order re amdt, Speaker’s ruling reserved, 
882-8, Speaker’s ruling on point of order, 889-90, m for adoption of rep continued, 890-2, m in 
amdt adopted, 892, main m as amended agreed and rep adopted, 892; 3r, 893; r.a., 899 

Federal Business Development Bank C-14. Ir, 348; 2r, 366-71, 417-18; ref to com, 418; rep without amdt, 
426; 3r, 444; r.a., 467 

Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements C-57. Ir, 1136; 2r, 1175-8, 1180-8; ref to com, 1188; rep without 
amdt, 1197; 3r, 1214; r.a., 1281 

Fire Losses Replacement Account C-18. Ir, 325; 2r, 338, 353; 3r, 366; r.a., 397 

Fort-Falls Bridge Authority C-367. Ir, 781; 2r, 855-6; 3r, 867; r.a., 899 

Government Annuities Improvement C-75. Ir, 1618; 2r, 1628-30, 1640-1; ref to com, 1641; rep without 
amdt, 1649; 3r, 1706; r.a., 1712 

Halifax Relief Commission Pension Continuation C-78. Ir, 1714; 2r, 1717-18, 1721-3; 3r, 1730; r.a., 1792 

Income Tax (No. 1) C-49. Ir, 583; 2r, 606-14, 616-21, 627-40; ref to com, 640; rep without amdt, 645; m 
for 3r, 645-9; m in amdt, neg, 649-56; 3r, 656; r.a., 656 
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Income Tax (No. 2) C-65. Ir, 1403; 2r, 1417-22, 1439-42; ref to com, 1442; rep without amdt, 1454; 3r, 
1459; r.a., 1476 

Income Tax (No. 3) C-58. Ir, 1792; 2r, 1836-45, 1848, 1862-6, 1869-73, 1881-3, 1908-10, 1925-9, 1931-3, 
1938-46, 1955-8, 1992-2002, 2004-06, 2014-15, 2024-33; ref to com, 2033; rep with amdts, 
2252-5, 2269-75, 2293-2301, 2313-15, 2325-30, 2337, m to ref rep back to com, 2337, agreed, 
2338; further rep of com without amdt, 2389-98, 2401-05; 3r, 2398-2400; r.a., 2450 

Indian Oil and Gas C-15. Ir, 325; 2r, 337-8, 351-3; ref to com, 353; rep without amdt, 402; 3r, 426; r.a., 
467 

Judges Act and Certain Acts related to the Supreme Courts of Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island 
C-47. Ir, 1005; 2r, 1040-3, 1051-3; ref to com, 1053; rep without amdt, 1066; 3r, 1080; r.a., 
1095 

King George V Cancer Fund Winding-Up C-76. Ir, 1467; 2r, 1480-3; 3r, 1486; r.a., 1617 

Law Reform Commission C-43. Ir, 583; 2r, 624-5, 643-4, 660-1; ref to com, 661; rep without amdt, 759; 
3r, 768; r.a., 832 

Lieutenant Governors Superannuation C-23. Ir, 1304; 2r, 1337-40; ref to com, 1340; rep without amdts 
but with observations, 1369; 3r, 1370; r.a., 1476 

Medical Care C-68. Ir, 2307; 2r, 2317-18, 2338-44, 2357-9, 2364-6; bill committed to Committee of the 
Whole, Hon. Alan A. Macnaughton in the Chair,.Hon. Marc Lalonde, Minister of Health and 
Welfare, taking part in debate, 2366-75; rep without amdt, 2375; 3r, 2378; r.a., 2450 

National Housing (No. 1) C-46. Ir, 742; 2r, 743-8; bill committed to Committee of the Whole, Senator 
Bourget in the Chair, Minister of State for Urban Affairs Hon. B. Danson taking part in debate, 
748-57; rep without amdt, 757; 3r, 757; r.a., 758 

National Housing (No. 2) C-77. Ir, 1667; 2r, 1667-73: bill committed to Committee of the Whole, 
Senator Macnaughton in the Chair, Minister of State for Urban Affairs Hon. B. Danson taking 
part in debate, 1673-81; rep without amdt, 1681; 3r, 1681; r.a., 1712 


~ Northern Canada Power Commission C-13. Ir, 795; 2r, 807-08, 813-15; ref to com, 815; rep with amdt, 


840, 851; 3r, 855; Commons concurrence in Senate amdt, 1005; r.a., 1095 

Northwest Territories Representation C-51. Ir, 583; 2r, 594-5, 622-3; 3r, 642; r.a., 656 

Ocean Dumping Control C-37. Ir, 1005; 2r, 1038-40, 1049-51; ref to com, 1051; rep without amdt, 1088; 
3r, 1088; r.a., 1096 

Old Age Security, Old Age Assistance C-62. Ir, 1087; 2r, 1101-03, 1123-6; 3r, 1126; r.a., 1134 

Olympic C-63. Ir, 1174; 2r, 1188-90, 1198-1205; ref to com, 1205; rep without amdt, 1211; 3r, 1211; r.a., 
1281 

Petro-Canada C-8. Ir, 1174; 2r, 1178-9, 1215-18; ref to com, 1218; rep without amdt, 1244; 3r, 1251; r.a., 
1281 

Petroleum Administration C-32. Ir. 847; 2r, 861-3, 902-07, 012-16, 925-7, 935-6; ref to com, 936; rep with 
amdts, 981-2, 1002; m to amend French version, 1013; 3r, 1013; Commons concurrence in 
Senate amdts, 1034; r.a., 1095 

Prairie Grain Advance Payments (No. 1) C-10. Ir, 583; 2r, 595-601, 614-15, 621-2; ref to com, 622; rep 
without amdt, 684; 3r, 709; r.a., 731 

Prairie Grain Advance Payments (No. 2) C-53. Ir, 1136; 2r, 1156-7, 1166-8; ref to com, 1168; rep without 
amdt, 1180; 3r, 1198; r.a., 1281 

Public SEE EE Pe Staff Relations, Superannuation, Interpretation C-38. Ir, 464; 2r, 464-6; 3r, 

66-7; r.a., 467 

Public Service Staff Relations C-70. Ir, 1235: 2r, 1235-7, 1244-6; 3r, 1251: r.a., 1281 

Railway C-48. Ir, 712; 2r, 760-1; ref to com, 761; rep without amdt, 795; 3r, 803; r.a., 832 

Regional Development Incentives C-74. Ir, 1524; 2r, 1601-02, 1619-22; ref to com, 1622: rep without 
amdt, 1639; 3r, 1658-9; r.a., 1712 

alone 1974 C-36. Ir, 402; 2r, 420-4, 435-40; ref to com, 440; rep without amdt, 443; 3r, 443; r.a., 

St. Lawrence Ports Operations C-59. Ir, 817; 2r, 817-27; 3r, 827; r.a., 832 

Salaries C-24. 1r, 1065; 2r, 1081, 1091-5; 3r, 1095; r.a., 1096 


Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries C-44. ir, 847; 2r, 856-61, 868-80; 
3r, 889; r.a., 899 
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Bills, Public, Commons - Concluded 


Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirements Benefits C-8 108 fr i21 77; 2ra2is86e7 2193-6; 
ref to Committee of the Whole, 2196; considered in Committee of the Whole, Senator 
Macnaughton in the Chair, 2203-07; rep without amdt, 2207; 3r, 2207; r.a.,:2207 

Statute Law (Status of Women) 1974 C-16. Ir, 1065; 2r, 1103-07; m to amend French version, 1122-3; 3r, 
1123; Commons concurrence in Senate amdt, 1136; r.a., 1281 

Statute Law (Superannuation) C-52. Ir, 1706; 2r, 1706-11; 3r, 1711; r.a., 1712 

Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Allowances) C-4. Ir, 242; 2r, 267-70; ref to com, 270; rep 
without amdt, 272; 3r, 281; r.a., 314 

Statute Law (Veterans and Returned Soldiers’ Insurance) C-86. Ir, 1856; 2r, 1883-4, 1910-11; 3r, 1917; 
r.a., 2002 

Supplementary Borrowing Authority C-80. Ir, 1638; 2r, 1641-4; ref to com, 1644; rep without amdt, 1649; 
3r, 1649-50; r.a., 1712 

Temporary Immigration Security C-85. Ir, 1813; 2r, 1820, 1827-36; ref to com, 1836; rep without amdt, 
1874; 3r, 1893; r.a., 2002 

Two-Price Wheat C-19. Ir, 900; 2r, 928-30, 942-4: ref to com, 944; rep without amdt but with 
recommendations, 1088-90; 3r, 1090; r.a., 1095 

Unemployment Insurance C-69. Ir, 1686; 2r, 1686-95; bill committed to Committee of the Whole, Senator 
Macnaughton in the Chair, Minister of Manpower and Immigration Hon. Robert K. Andras 
taking part in debate, 1695-1700; m to amend clause 6 not carried, 1700, debate cont, 1700-06; 
3r, 1706; r.a., 1712 

West Coast Grain Handling Operations C-12. Ir, 76; 2r, 77-93; 3r, 93-94; r.a., 95 

West Coast Ports Operations 1975 C-56. Ir, 723; 2r, 724-30; 3r, 730; r.a., 731 

Western Grain Stabilization C-41. Ir, 1714; 2r, 1723-6, 1735-8; ref to com, 1738; rep without amdt, 1756; 
3r, 1766; r.a., 1792 

Wheat Board (No. 2) C-88. Ir, 2260; 2r, 2315-17, 2330-3; ref to com, 2333; rep without amdt, 2356; ye, 
2356-7; r.a., 2450 


Bills, Public, Senate 

Aeronautics S-34. Ir, 2103; 2r, 2124-5, 2130-2: ref to com, 2132; rep without amdt, 2141; 3r, 24h? 5a... 
2207 

Aircraft Registry S-5. Ir, 12; 2r, 172-4; ref to com, 174; rep with recommendation that bill be not 
proceeded with, 980-1, 999-1002; bill removed from Order Paper, 1002 

Alberta-British Columbia Boundary S-13. Ir, 136; 2r, 219, 223-5; 3r, 225: Commons amdt, 326, concurred 
in, 336-7; r.a., 397 

Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation S-27. Ir, 1034; 2r, 1062, 1067; 3r, 1080; r.a., 1617 

Canadian Wheat Board, see Wheat Board 

Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) S-21. Ir, 443; 2r, 528-31, 557-62, 574-5, 587-91, 658-60, 
688-92, 937-40; m in amdt that subject matter be ref to Legal and Constitutional Affairs 
Committee, 940-1, 974-5, 982-3, Order stands, 1157-8, 1168-9, 1459-60, Order discharged and 
bill withdrawn, 1733 

Criminal Code (control of weapons and firearms) S-14. Ir, 193; 2r, 293-5; ref to com, 295 

Customs S-4. Ir, 12; 2r, 131, 167-9; ref to com, 169; rep without amdt, 213; 3r, 222: r.a., 314 

Explosives S-17. 11, 243; 2r, 263-4, 271-2; ref to com, 272; rep without amdt, 280; 3r, 291; r.a., 1134 

Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies S-7. Ir, 47; 2r, 100-03; ref to com, 107; rep without amdt, 
160; 3r, 180; r.a., 314 

Feeds S-10. Ir, 47; 2r, 129-31, 157-9, 161-2; ref to com, 162; rep with amdts, 584-6, 592; 3r, 594; 
Commons amdts, 1467, 1480, 1485-6, ref to com, 1635-7; rep that Commons amdt be concurred 
in with substitution of one amdt, 1650-3, 1660-1; Commons concurrence in Senate amdt, 1974; 
r.a., 2002 

Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code S-19. Ir, 300; 2r, 354-62, 366-8, 374-5, 382-5, 
402-06, 446-54, 456; ref to com, 456; rep with amdts, 969-71, 983, 1007-10; m to amend com 
rep, 1010-11, 1014-21, 1023-30, neg, 1030-1, debate on rep cont, 1031-3, 1036-8, 1046-9, rep 
adopted, 1049, m for 3r, 1066; m to amend sec. 1 of bill, 1066, 1074-5, agreed, 1075; m for 3r 
cont, 1075-6; m that bill be not proceeded with, 1076-7, neg, 1078; m for 3r cont, 1078-80» 3r, 
1080 
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Bills, Public, Senate - Concluded 

Immigration S-12. Ir, 136; 2r, 164-7, 194-8, 213-19, 222-3, 230-3; ref to com, 233; rep without amdt, 239; 
3r, 244-5; r.a., 397 

Income Tax Conventions S-32. Ir, 1777; 2r, 1789-90, 1793-8; ref to com, 1798; rep without amdt, 1867; 
3r, 1881; Commons amdts, 2236-7, 2244; r.a., 2301 

Industry, Trade and Commerce Department S-15. Ir, 243; 2r, 272-4, 281, 304-6; ref to com, 306; rep with 
amdts, 348-9, 368; 3r, 373, 398-400; r.a., 1134 

Motor Vehicle Tire Safety S-8. Ir, 47; 2r, 125-6, 149-52; 3r, 161; Commons amdts, 2058, 2066-8; r.a., 
2096 

~-National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) S-23. Ir, 643; 2r, 800-02, 

833-6, 840-1, 893-6, Order stands, 1168, 1297-8, 1459, 1816-17, 1848-9 

Privileges and Immunities (International Organizations) S-25. Ir, 934; 2r, 957-8; 3r, 973; r.a., 1281 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks (No.1) S-9. Ir, 47; 2r, 126-8, 155-7; ref to com, 157; rep 
with amdt, 240, 245; 3r, 245; r.a., 832 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks (No.2) S-35. Ir, 2103; 2r, 2125-6, 2132; 3r, 2144; r.a., 2207 

Quarantine S-31. 1r, 1763; 2r, 1778-80, 1785-7, 1788; ref to com, 1788; rep without amdt, 1874; 3r, 1893; 
r.a., 2096 

Railways S-1 (pro forma). Ir, 7 

Senate (Intersessional Authority) S-22. Ir, 505; 2r, 576-7, 770-3, 815-16; ref to com, 816 

Statute Revision S-3, Ir, 12; 2r, 128-9, 159; ref to com, 159; rep without amdt, 243; 3r, 253; r.a., 467 

Statutes of Canada (to revise references to Court of Queen’s Bench of Quebec) S-16. Ir, 243; 2r, 274-7, 
291-3; 3r, 301; r.a., 467 

Supreme Court S-2. Ir, 12; 2r, 103-06, 153-5, 162-4; ref to com, 164; rep without amdt, 243; 3r, 253; r.a., 
467 

Teleglobe Canada, see Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation S-27 

Territorial Lands S-20. tr, 326; 2r, 371-2, 375-7: ref to com, 377; rep with amdt, 579; 3r, 579; r.a., 1095 

Wheat Board S-6. Ir, 12; 2r, 106-07, 169-72; ref to com, 172; rep without amdt, 255; 3r, 265-7; r.a., 656 


Blois, Hon. Fred M. 
Identity cards for senators, 179-80 


Bonnell, Hon. M. Lorne 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 71-75 
Canadian Men’s Curling Championship, congratulations to Newfoundland rink and to Charlottetown rink, 
1889 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2313 
Real Property Act, PEI, 2313 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, New Delhi conference, 1495-1500 
Authority and prestige of Parliament, external and internal threats, 1499 
Building of a new international economic order, 1497-8 
Canadian delegation, 1495 
Commonwealth as instrument of social, political and economic transformation, 1499-1500 
Development of Southeast Asia, 1496 
Energy crisis, 1497 
Canadian requirements, imports and exports, 1497 
Environment, control of pollution and protection of wildlife, 1498-9 
Indian Ocean as zone of peace, 1496 
International security in Africa south of the Sahara, 1496-7 
Ministers, Members and Conflicts of Interest, 1499 
Multinational corporations, 1498 
Nuclear energy, 1497, 1499 
Parliament of India, 1495-6 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, 1495-6 
Social problems of unemployment, violence, youth unrest and drugs, 1498 
World population growth and food resources, 1497-8 
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Bonnell, Hon. M. Lorne - Concluded 


Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 72 
Ferries operating between Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, possible 
increase in fares, 1815, 1860, 1861 
Fisheries, tuna research, 73-74; 200 mile limit, 74 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 446-8, 1019, 1020, 1046, 1078-9 
CMA resolution re non-medical use of cannabis, 447 
Educating of public and youth as to drug danger, 448 
‘Give’, definition of, 1020 
Long-standing effects from use of marihuana, 448 
Misleading newspaper reporting of proceedings on bill, 1046 
National Organization for Reform of Marihuana Laws (US), 447 
Penalties for drug convictions, 447 
Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1162-3 
Prince Edward Island, 1162 
Wildlife affected by forest conditions, 1162 
Inflation, 72-74 
Commodity prices, 72 
Petroleum costs, 72 
Population control, 72 
Matheson, Hon. Alexander W., the late, former Premier of Prince Edward Island, 1861-2 
National Anthem, 74 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bill (No. 1) S-9, 126-7, 128 
Authority for making regulations, 128 
Certificates of registration, 127 
False advertising, 128 
Proprietary division of food and drug regulations, 127 
Quality, manufacture, safety and effectiveness of proprietary medicines, regulations re, 127 
Regional economic expansion, 74 
Senate reform 


Committee work, 74-75 
Term of appointment, 75 
Trans-Canada highway, maintenance cost subsidies, Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, 1903, 1922 


Transportation 
Air service, PEI, 73 
British North America Act as it pertains to transportation, 2049-54, 2070 
Prince Edward Island 
Background of ferry services to PEI, NB and NS, 2050-1 
CNR and Canadian Brotherhood of Transport and General Workers, labour disputes, 2053-4 
Charlottetown Guardian article re statements of Highways Minister, 2053 
Excerpt from BNA Act re provisions relating to PEI services to be assumed by federal government, 
2049-50 
Ferry services of Albert, Northern Light and Stanley. 2150 
Marine East Coast Co-ordinating Committee, 2050, 2054 
National transportation policy, 2053 
Potatoes, transportation by truck and resulting highway and marketing costs, 2052 
Railway traffic provisions, 2051-2 
CNR discontinuance of passenger service, 2052 
Transportation rates for passengers, vehicles and freight, 2051 
Federal government responsibility for increases, 2051 
Unemployment insurance, 74 
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Boucher, Hon. William A. (Deceased June 23/76) 
Tributes, 2251-2 


Bourget, Hon. Maurice, P.C. 
Aircraft Registry bill S-5, 980-1, 990-7, 1002 
Transport and Communications Committee report, 980-1 
Correspondence between Committee and provincial attorneys general and certain federal depts., 
990-7 
Federal-provincial conferences, lack of, 1002 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1976 C-91, 1986 
Canada Year Book, 1822 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, TV program ‘Les Beaux Dimanches’, 1099, 1118-20 
Council of Europe, Parliamentary Assembly, Strasbourg conference, 1431-4 
Economic and cultural development (OECD), 1431 
Economic disruptions and difficulties, 1432 
Energy resources, 1432-3 
European shipping policy, 1433 
International investment, 1432 
International relations, 1433 
Policies for non-inflationary recovery, 1432 
Relations with underdeveloped countries, 1432, 1433 
Trade pledge, 1432 
World economic interdependence, 1432 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2417-18 
Deterrent aspect, 2417 
Gallup poll, 2418 
Hoover, J. Edgar, excerpt from letter sent to officers of FBI, 2417 
Law and order, respect for, 2417 
Estimates 
Olympic Games deficit, 1986 
European Parliament, 331-3 
Energy resources, 332 
Excerpts from Foreign Affairs Committee report, 332-3 
Trade and investment relationships, 332 
Lieutenant Governors Superannuation bill C-23, 1337-8, 1339-40 
Contribution rate, 1338 
Lieutenant governors not included, 1338 
Pension at 65 years of age or upon becoming disabled, 1338 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 748-67 (Chairman, Committee of the Whole) 
National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77, 1678 
Appraisal of housing costs in various areas, 1678 
Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13, 807-09, 814-15 
Commission members, functions and jurisdiction, 808, 814 
Construction of transmission network, 808 
Employment of native people, 808 
Expenditures over $50,000, approval of Governor in Council for, 815 
Financial records and procedures, maintenance of, 809 
Operating budget, 808, 809 
Ownership of northern generating power, 808 
Power rates and terms of crown loans, 808, 809 
Rules and Orders Committee 
Powers and duties of committees, 1425 
Sub-committee to coordinate scheduling of meetings of committees, 828-9, 1091 
Members, 924 
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Bourget, Hon. Maurice, P.C. - Concluded 


Senate business, 924, 1880, 1916, 2044, 2121 
Speaker pro tem, 382, 396, 1395, 2176, 2361 


Bourque, Hon. Romuald (Deceased August 14, 1974) 
Tributes, 11-12 


British Columbia 
Alaska Boundary Treaty of 1825, 100th anniversary of establishment of Canada’s western boundaries, 578 
Alberta-British Columbia boundary, 136, 219, 223-5 
Food retailing industry salaries, 879 
Habitat, United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, 1959-64, 2199-2200, 2278-9 
Immigration problems in Vancouver and other Canadian cities, deportees returning illegally, 166-7 
Marine safety, B.C. fisheries, 1814-15, 1860 
Parliamentarians visit to Senate, 1087 
Strike legislation, 1326-7 
Labour movement reaction, 1327-8 
Supermarkets, 1327; Canada Safeway, 1327 
Victoria Legislative Assembly representative Mr. William Templeton, visitor to Senate, 854 


British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11. ir, 99; 2r, 132-4; ref to com, 134; rep without amdt, 178; 3r, 
194; Commons amdt, 325, concurred in, 338; r.a., 397 


British North America Act 
Transportation, BNA Act as it pertains to, 2049-54, 2063-6, 2070, 2115=185,.2196-8.. 221 la). 2217-2), 
2333-4 


See Transportation 


British North America Acts 1867 to 1975 (appointment of senators for NWT and Yukon) 


Commons representation in Territories, 1060 
Jurisdiction of Parliament in Senate appointments, 1061 
Manitoba and other provinces, Senate representation (1886), 1061 
Native representation, 1061 
Ombudsman for territories, 1060 
Property qualification, 1060 
Residence requirement, 1054 
Senate reform, 1061 
Speakers: Senators 

Forsey, Eugene A., 1061-2 

Grosart, Allister, 1060-1 

Mcllraith, George, 1054 


British North America Acts 1867 to 1975 bill C-3.  1r, 1005; 2r, 1054, 1060-2; 3r, 1081; r.a., 1095 


British Trade Mission 
Montreal office and other offices in Canada, inquiry, Senator Forsey, 206, 252 


Broadcasting 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Estimates for, 201 
Gerda Munsinger, appearance on television program, 1007, 1013, 1034, 1073, 1239-40, 1256-7, 
1618-19 
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Broadcasting - Concluded 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation - Concluded 
Remembrance Day program, 257 
TV program ‘Les Beaux Dimanches’, 225-6, 1099, 1118-20, 1127-9 


Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission, 803, 829-32, 841-3, 849-51, 998, 1007, 
1095 

Canadian Television news rep 
tive Party, 1241 

Commercial advertising by Guaranty Trust, use of picture of Parliament Buildings, 556 

References to Newfoundland by CTV, question of privilege, 2215-16 

Televising of proceedings of Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 509-14, 521-3, 543-54 

Television and radio coverage of Senate and committee proceedings, 1365-6 

See Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58 


ort on death of Viateur Ethier and misrepresentation as member of Conserva- 


Buckwold, Hon. Sidney L. 
Aeronautics bill S-34, 2125 
Agricultural Products Cooperative Marketing bill C-21, 1630-1 
Bank loans for initial payments, processing, selling costs, 1631 
Food production for foreign aid, 1630 
Marketing, 1630-1 
Ontario wheat producers problems, 1631 
Stabilization of agricultural industry, 1630 
Tobacco industry, government payment re, 1631 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1974 C-31, 202-03 
Canadian Men’s Curling Championship, congratulations to Newfoundland rink, 1889 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2075 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 559-60 
Conviction of innocent person, 559-60 
Resolution of the Senate re present law, suggestion, 560 
Criminal Law Amendment bill C-71, 1898 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, 1799-1812 
Casual employees, 1811-12 
Classification, 1806 
Collective bargaining in the Public Service, facts and figures, 1801 
Designated employees, 1802-04 
Incompetence and incapacity, disciplinary action, 1810-11 
Interim report, 1799 
Managerial and confidential exclusions, 1810 
Maximum penalties for unlawful activity, 1805-06 
Pay research in collective bargaining, 1808-10 
Prosecution of offences under the act, 1804-05 
Public interest in Public Service bargaining, 1801-02 
Public Service Employment Act, 1800-01 
Scope and limitations of committee’s investigations, 1799-1800 
Technological change and long-term layoff, 1807-08 
Union voting procedures, 1811 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 
Availability of draft report to press, 1755-6 
Reports 
First report, terms of reference, 255 
Second report, tabled in Commons Nov. 26/74 
Third report, 998-9; recommendation to establish permanent Staff Relations Board, 998; workload 
of present Board, 999 
Fourth report re Public Service Staff Relations bill C-70, rep without amdt, 1211 
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Buckwold, Hon. Sidney L. - Continued 


Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service - Concluded 
Reports - Concluded 
Fifth report, Superannuation bill C-52, rep with amdts, 1545-7 
Sixth report tabled and printed as appendix, 1793, 1799-1812 
Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, ref to com, 1442 


Estimates 


Energy, Mines and Resources, 203 
Wheat, two-price system, 203 
Excise Tax and Excise bill C-40, 572, 573 
Unlicensed wholesalers, 572, 573 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 806, 865 
Age limit, 865 
Comments of Chairman of Farm Credit Corp., 865 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1079 
Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1169, 1170 
Provincial efforts to alleviate problem, question of, 1169, 1170 
Habitat, United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, report of Canadian National Committee, 
1959-64, 2200 
Immigration bill S-12, 165-6 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 613 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 2328-30 
Broadcasting, 2329; CRTC, 2329 
Canada-US relations, 2328-9 
Principle of bill, definition of, 2328 
‘Substantially the same’, 2329 
Time magazine, 2328-9 
Insulin, production of, 100, 110-11 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, Columbo, Sri Lanka conference, 988 
Aid to developing countries, 988; Sri Lanka and Pakistan, 988 
Birth control, 988 
Education and training in resource development, 988 
King George V Cancer Fund Winding-Up bill C-76, 1483 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 747-8, 749, 754, 755 
Building materials tax, 747-8 
Forgiveness provision for municipalities, 747 
Housing starts, 747 
Interest charges, 747 
Registered Home Ownership Program, 747 
Rental housing projects, 754 
Sewage treatment plants and trunk storm sewer systems, 747 
US program for income tax deductions of interest and municipal taxes, 748 
Olympic bill C-63, 1190 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1429 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill C-10, 599, 600 
Labour problems and effect on wheat and farm industries, 600 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bill S-9, 127, 128 
Public Service Staff Relations bill C-70, 1235-7, 1245-6 
Apolitical aspect of board appointments, 1236 
Authority of chairman to appoint outside arbitrator, 1237 
Backlog of work of board, 1236-7 
Board composition and responsibilities, 1236-7, 1246-7 
Term of office, 1246-7 
Finkleman report, 1235-6 
Topics involving committee recommendations, 1235 
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Buckwold, Hon. Sydney L. - Concluded 
Representation bill C-36, 438 
Russia-Canada hockey series, 59 
St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 823-4 
Labour unrest, 823-4 
Wage settlements and controls, 824 
Secrecy in government, discussion of TV program re committee involved in, 1349 
Senate business, 1090, 1879-80 
Televising of committee proceedings, 550-1 
Temporary Immigration Security bill C-85, 1831, 1832 
Territorial Lands bill S-20, 371-2 
Conflict of interest, 372 
Transportation 
BNA Act provisions relating to transportation, 2219, 2220 
Saskatchewan, inquiry re rail abandonment, 2220 
United Nations Congress on Crime Prevention, status of Palestinian Liberation Organization 
as participants, 1238, see also 1242-4, 1248-9 
Western Grain Stabilization bill C-41, 1725, 1726 
Wheat Board bill S-6, 106-07, 172 
Distribution of balance in wheat account, 107 
Grain prices, 107 
Initial prices, 107 
Operations of Board, 172 


Budget speech 


Accommodation for senators in Commons gallery, 255, 1087, 2150 
Date of presentation, question, 161 


Bulgaria 
President of the General Assembly and His Excellency the Ambassador, visitors to Senate, 124 


Burchill, Hon. G. Percival 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 122 
Air Canada service Fredericton-Ottawa, 854-5, 867 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation —- a program of national action, 1330 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2075 
Criminal Law Amendment bill C-71, 1746 
Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1158-9, 1816 
Cost-sharing of insecticide spraying, 1158-9 
Damaging side effects of chemicals, 1159 
Excerpt from paper prepared by director of Maritime Forest Research Centre, 1158 
Federal-provincial plans for assistance, 1816 
New Brunswick dependence on forest industry, 1158 
Newspaper headlines re lack of federal assistance, 1158 
Income Tax Conventions bill S-32, 1796 
Lumber industry, New Brunswick, effect of inflation on, 122 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2358-9 
Nursing homes, 2358-9; NB, 2358-9 
Transportation 
BNA Act as it pertains to transportation, 2221 
Intercolonial railway, 2221 
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Business corporations 
Canada Business Corporations, 472, 489-98, 666-71, 685, 712, 731 


Cameron, Hon. Donald 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 37-45 
Criminal Code (control of weapons and firearms) bill S-14, 293-5, 480 
Costs of registration system, 294 
Question as to progress of bill in committee, 480 
Resolution of Medicine Hat church re programs of radio, TV, theatre and movies, 294 
Statistics on crime and gun accidents in Canada and US, 294, 295 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 37 
Industry, Canadian textile problems, value of suits or suiting materials imported, 901, 934 
Labour defiance of court orders, 2237 
Mexico, visit of Canadian Parliamentarians, 930-3 
Agriculture, 931, 932 
Banff School of Advanced Management, visit to Mexico and other countries, 930-1 
Exchange visits of parliamentarians and businessmen, 932-3 
Housing, 931 
Industrial development, 931, 932 
Tourism, 931-2 
Northland Bank bill C-1002, 1598-9 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1409, 1410 
Resource development, 38 
Televising of committee proceedings, 554 
Transportation, 38-45 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 38-45 
Canadian Pacific: A Brief History, by J. L. McDougall, 40-41 
Canadian Transportation and Distribution, excerpt from magazine re freight policy, 43 
Construction costs of railway, 38 
Crowsnest Pass, 41-42 
Globe and Mail articles re CPR, 43, 44 
Hudson’s Bay Company, 39 
Income from oil, gas, minerals, real estate and related operations, 40-41 
Integration of CNR and CPR, 43-44 
Land grants and sales, 39-42 
Marathon Realty, CPR subsidiary, 39 
Tax and land concessions, 38-39 
The CPR: A Century of Corporate Welfare, by Robert Chodos, 38-39, 40 


Canada business corporations 
Administrative discretion, 494 
Amalgamations, 492-3; Black & Decker case, 492-3 
Amending of bylaws and submitting of proposals by shareholders, 491 
Business corporations incorporated for objects other than provincial, 669 
Complaints re mishandling of business, 492 
Directors, 492, 493-4, 668-9, 670-1 
Energy Board, 685 
Failure to file documents, penalty for, 669 
Inspection of records and shareholders’ lists, 669 
Liability of directors, 669 
Ontario Corporations Act, 493, 495, 496 
Pipeline construction application, amdt re definition of ‘company’, 670 
Proposals for New Business Corporations Law for Canada, report of task force, 490 
Registration of corporations, 490 
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Canada business corporations - Concluded 


Reorganization of companies, 669-70 
Senate committee recommendations (1970), 490, 685 
Shares and dividends, 491, 492, 496 
Voting trust agreements, 492 
Witnesses from government and private industry, 670 
Speakers: Senators 
Flynn, Jacques, 685 
Hayden, Salter A., 489-93, 498, 666-71 
Walker, David J., 494-7 


Canada Business Corporations bill C-29. 1r, 472; 2r, 489-98; ref to com, 498; rep with amdts, 666-71, 685; 3r, 


685; Commons concurrence in Senate amdts, 712; r.a., 731 


Canada pension plan 


Applications and payments, retroactive clause, 277-8 
Assignment or attachment of benefits, 278 
Drop-out provision, 249 
Employment by country other than Canada, 250-1 
Income Security for Canadians, White Paper on, 250 
Male and female contributors, equalization of benefits, 250 
Pensionable earnings and exemption, 251 
Religious sects exempt from contributions, 250, 278 
Self-employed persons, 251 
Social Security in Canada, Working Paper on, 250 
Speakers: Senators 

Carter, Chesley W., 249-52, 278-9 

Macdonald, John M., 277-8 


Canada Pension Plan bill C-22. Ir, 242; 2r, 249-52, 277-9; ref to com, 279; rep without amdt, 300; 3r, 307; r.a., 
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Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, Florida meeting, 2221-2, 2224-33 
Agenda, 2224 
Canada-US relations, 2222 
Canadian Centennial coins, presentation to US delegates, 2222 
Committee I, 2224, 2225 
Canadian cultural legislation and regulations, 2227 
Eastport, 2226 
Flathead River, 2225-6 
Garrison Diversion project, 2225 
Great Lakes Water Quality Agreement, 2225 
Law of the Sea, 2226-7 
Richelieu-Lake Champlain, 2225 
Skagit, 2226 
Water boundaries, 2226 
West Coast pollution, 2226 
Committee II, 2224, 2227-30 
Anti-inflation program, 2228 
Canada-US automotive agreement, 2227-8 
Canadian cultural legislation and regulations, 2229-30 
Controls on trade with Cuba, 2229 


Extension to Canada of US restrictions on political contributions, 2230 
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Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, Florida meeting - Concluded 
Committee II - Concluded 
Foreign Investment Review Act, 2229 
Multi-lateral trade negotiations, 2230 
Saskatchewan takeover of potash companies, 2228-9 
Trans-Border economic issues, 2227 
US dumping charges and countervailing duties, 2228 
Committee III, 2230-2 
Agriculture, 2232 
Energy, 2222, 2230-2 
Plenary meeting, 2232 
Speaker: Senator 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 2221-2, 2224-33 


Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, Quebec meeting, 1137-43, 1144-55 
Committees and members of, 1138 
Delegates, 1138 
Designation of meeting places and timetables, 1138 
Energy resources, 1141-2 
Athabaska tar sands and Colorado oil shale, 1141 
Coal reserves, 1141 
Nuclear energy, 1142 
Prices, 1141; controversy re, 1141 
Shortfall in deliveries to US, 1141 
Solar and geothermal energy, harnessing of tides, heat pumps, 1142 
Excerpt from speech by Prime Minister Trudeau, 1140 
Excerpt from speech by US Deputy Secretary of State, 1140 
Reform of Canadian section of Group, 1137-40 
Trans-border problems, 1139 
US Congress contacts, importance of, 1139-40 
Speakers: Senators 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 1137-40 
van Roggen, George C., 1140-3 


Canada-United States relations, 66-68, 71, 227-9 
Communications between Canada and US, newspaper article re, 2192-3, 2377-8 
Foreign Affairs Committee authorized to report on, 227-9; committee authorized to publish and distribute 

Vol. I of report, 1653; report tabled, 1716 
Questions re, 1625-7 
Report of Foreign Affairs Committee, 1747-50 
Changing concepts of the relationship, 1748 
Current problems, 1748 
Information program, 1749 
Inter-Parliamentary Group meetings, 1749 
Legislative channels and contacts, 1748-9 
Statistical comparisons on trade, 1749 
The Institutional Framework for the Relationship, Vol. I of report, 1747-8 
Trade relations, 1748 
Tributes to committee members, witnesses and staff, 1750 
Unofficial meeting of US Ambassador with media representatives in Ottawa, 1626 


Canada Year Book, 1821-3 
Delays in publishing of, 1822 
Translation of, 1822 
Updating of charts, data, statistics, etc., 1821 
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Canadian Armed Forces 
Casualties in defence of France in World War I and World War II, 1417 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Estimates for, 201 
Operating expenditures, capital expenditures, Summer Olympics, 201 
Munsinger, Gerda, appearance on television program, 1007, 1013, 1034, 1073, 1239-40, 1256-7, 1618-19 
Profane language used on TV programs, 1128 
Report of La Presse article re alleged statement by Senator Lamontagne, question of privilege, 1165-6 
Role of CBC and CRTC administration, 1128 
Saint-Jean-Baptiste Day program, 1128 
TV program ‘Les Beaux Dimanches’, 225-6, 1099, 1118-20, 1127-9 
Dubious nature of film, with separatist tendencies, 1127 
National unity, depreciating of, 1128 
See Broadcasting 


Canadian coins, reported change in design, 1937, 1955 


Canadian Commercial and Industrial Bank 
See National Commercial Bank of Canada bill S-24, 923, 935-6, 958-62, 973-4, 1057, 1062-3, 1281 


Canadian Council of Christians and Jews 
Brotherhood Week, 542 
Indian and non-Indian children, wilderness camping, 542 
Labour-management conferences, 542 
Religious dialogues, 542 
Student exchange, 542 


Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1284, 1293, 1298-1303, 1312-14, 1319-30, 1349-53, 
1411-15, 1443-5, 1446-9, 1454-8 1516 
Anti-Inflation Board, functions and powers, 1301-02, 1314 
BC strike legislation, 1326-7 
Labour movement reaction, 1327-8 
Supermarkets, 1327; Canada Safeway, 1327 
Business groups to be affected, 1300 
CBC News Magazine commentary re financial operations of business groups, 1314 
Consultations with provincial finance and labour ministers, 1303, 1312 
Corporate profits, lack of ceiling on, 1444 
Cost-of-living index (1970-75), 1312-13 
Credibility of government program, question of, 1350-1 
Demands vs productivity, 1350 
Deputy ministers’ salaries, 1314 
Dollar value (1946-75), 1298 
Economic Summit Conference, Canada’s absence from, 1447 
Energy, raising of costs by OPEC nations and effect on Canada’s economy, 1299 
Excerpts from Prime Minister’s speeches re government policies on controls, 1443, 1454-5 
Federal-provincial jurisdiction, 1444 
Federal-provincial leadership, 1374-5 
Financial and monetary policies, 1456 
Government expenditures in federal and provincial areas, 1313-14, 1324-5, 1351-2, 1411, 1412-13, 
1443-4, 1447-8, 1456-7 
Aircraft purchases, 1444 
Bank of Canada building, 1324 


INDEX 


Canadian economy - Continued 
Attack on Inflation - Continued 
Government expenditures - Concluded 
Bilingualism program, 1352 
Consultants’ fees, 1444 
Federal budget deficit, 1447 
Members’ indemnities, 1448 
Microsystems, 1444 
Mirabel Airport, 1314, 1325, 1444 
Olympic entertainment, 1352 
Ontario, 1447 
Pickering Airport, 1325 
Prime Minister’s statement re, 1448 
Public Service, salary increases, 1444 
Salaries of top-level officials, 1352 
Sculptures, 1324-5 
Studies of toilet facilities, offices, industrial plants, etc., 1352 
Translation services, 1352 
UK government budget costs, 1448 
Work force, 1352 
Government role in inflationary trend, 1350 
Gross National Product, 1413, 1443 
Guidelines of White Paper on Attack on Inflation, 1300 
Housing needs, 1301 
Excerpt from statement by minister, 1457 
Industrial profit margin, decrease in, 1413 
Inflation, effects on economy, 1298-9 
Inflation, types of, 1321 
Interest rates, 1313, 1314, 1327-8 
Labour and industry, wage settlements affecting international trade, 1300, 1447 
Labour and management demands, 1293, 1374, 1412, 1414, 1448-9, 1457-8 
Limit of increase for low-income workers, 1327 
Loopholes alleged in program, 1329-30 
Low-income groups, 1313, 1314 
Maximum increase allowable to wage earners and other income groups, 1301 
Members of Parliament salary increases, 1352 
Money supply, increase in, 1323 
No-interest loans to foreign countries, 1314 
Parliamentary and other governmental restraints, 1302, 1312 
Pensioners, 1323 
Prices control vs wages control, 1322, 1457 
Problems of equity in temporary freeze of wages and controls, 1322 
Professional groups, 1301 
Propane and butane industry employee-employer dispute and withdrawal of essential services, 1328 
Psychological reactions to controls, 1350, 1352-3 
Public interpretation of proposals, 1351 
Rectification of disparities between men and women, 1320 
Regional disparities, 1313 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, powers of, 1320 
Responsibility of individuals in assessment and carrying out of proposals, 1350 
Restriction, effect on free enterprise, 1457 
Salaries of members of Parliament and executives, objections to, 1325, 1326 
Senate role in attack on inflation, 1322 
Social services, 1324 
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Canadian economy - Concluded 
Attack on Inflation - Concluded 
Solving of inflation by 
Lessening of external pressures involving trading partners, 1353 
Productivity, 1353 
Self-discipline, 1353 
Statement by Prime Minister re right to strike and wages above guidelines, 1293 
Temporary aspect of controls, 1350 
Trade strategies, 1374 
Trades Union Congress of Britain, statement of policy, 1328-9 
US controls, 1329 
Voluntary restraints, 1313 
Wage and price controls, unsatisfactory results of, 1351-2 
US publication re, 1351 
Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 1443-5 
Desruisseaux, Paul, 1411-15 
Flynn, Jacques, 1454-8 
Forsey, Eugene A., 1319-26 
Lang, Daniel, 1446-9 
Lawson, Edward M., 1326-30 
Manning, Ernest C., 1349-53 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1293, 1298-1303 
Phillips, Orville H., 1312-14 
Stanbury, Richard J., 1373-5 
See Anti-inflation, 1500-01, 1503-13, 1524-37, 1538-45, 1550-64, 1573-87, 1617, 2076, 2098, 2104-06, 
211-15, 21332952141. 2150-1, 9152 


Canadian Film Industry 
Academy award to Crawley Films Ltd., of Ottawa, 2003 


Canadian Labour Congress 


Political affiliation, question re announced objective of CLC to take part in decision-making process relating 
to government policy development, 2153-4 

Possibility of general strike, newspaper report re meeting and proposals for liberal corporatism, 2130 

Salary increases for officers, 2159, 2209-10 


Canadian National Railways 
Cost of construction of tower in Toronto, 2185-6, 2263-4 
Services in Atlantic provinces, 1923-4, 1976 
See Railways 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation 
Background of Corporation, 1062 
Change of name to ‘Telegobe Canada’, 1062 
President and chief executive officer, 1062 
Speakers: Senators 
Flynn, Jacques, 1067 
Langlois, Leopold, 1062 


Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation bill S-27. Ir, 1034; 2r, 1062, 1067; 3r, 1080; r.a., 1617 
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Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission 
Association of Communications Regulatory Bodies, 842 
Bell Canada applications, 831-2 
Cable television, jurisdiction of, 842, 850 
CTC members and employees, protection re employment, 850 
Communications: Some Federal Proposals, 842-3, 850 
Executive committee, 830 
Head office location, 830 
Matters pending before CTC, 830 
Powers of commission, 830-1 
Provincial and consumer representation on commission, question of, 831 
Provincial consultations and jurisdiction, 841, 849-50 
Renaming of commission, 829 
Responsibility to report to Minister of Communications, 830 
Terms of appt. and qualification of commission members, 830, 831 
Speakers: Senators 
Bélisle, Rhéal, 849-51 
Forsey, Eugene A., 829-32 
Grosart, Allister, 841-3 


Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission bill C-5. _1r, 803; 2r, 829-32, 841-3, 849-51; 
ref to com, 851; rep without amdt, 998; 3r, 1007; r.a., 1095 


Canadian sovereignty symbol 
Importation of beavers from US for Grey Owl film, 687-8, 709 
Lord Beaverbrook of New Brunswick, 686 
Non-restriction on commercial use of beaver symbol, 687 
Petitions and communications received to support adoption of beaver symbol, 686-7 
Significance of beaver to Indians, armed forces and areas of national interest, 686 
Speakers: Senators 
Fergusson, Muriel McQueen, 685-8 
Grosart, Allister, 687 
Quart, Josie D., 687 


Canadian Sovereignty Symbol (Beaver, Castor canadensis) bill C-373. 1r, 663; 2r, 685-8, 709; 3r, 714; r.a., 731 


Canadian Wheat Board, 12, 106-07, 169-72, 255, 265-7, 656, 2260, 2315-17, 2330-3, 2356-7, 2450 


Adjustment payment to grain producers, 1297 
See Wheat Board bills C-88 and S-6 


Candu reactors nhs 
Sale of Candu reactors to Argentina and Republic of Korea, state of negotiations, 1307, 1319 


Capital punishment 
Commutation of death sentence, 400, 443, 528-31, 557-62, 574-5, 587-91, 658-60, 688-92, 937-41, 974-5, 
982-3, 1157-8, 1168-9 
National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment), 643, 800-02, 893-6, 1168, 
4297-8, 1459, 1816-18, 1836, 1848-9, 2243-4 
Partial abolition and expiration of trial period, 1656 
See Criminal Code and Criminal Law bills 
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Carter, Hon. Chesley W. 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 116-20 
Aging, the anatomy of Special Senate Committee report, 320-3 
Employment of older people, 322 
Research on social welfare and the aged, 321-2 
Air Canada, service between St. John’s and Ottawa, 508 
Alberta-British Columbia Boundary bill S-13, 326, 336-7 
Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1575 
Termination clause, 1575 
Canada Pension Plan bill C-22, 249-52, 278-9 
Appeals, 251 
Drop-out provision, 249 
Earnings and retirement test, 251 
Employment by country other than Canada, 250-1 
Income Security for Canadians, White Paper on, 250 
Pensionable earnings and exemption, 251 
Religious sects exempt from contributions, 250 
Self-employed persons, 251 
Social Security in Canada, Working Paper on, 250 
Canadian Men’s Curling Championship, congratulations to Newfoundland rink, 1889 
Compensation for Former Prisoners of War bill C-92, 2038-9, 2042-3 
Compensation as distinct from disability pension, 2038 
Evaders, 2039 
Prisoners of war held by European powers and in Korea, 2039 
Prisoners of war held by Japanese, 2038, 2039, 2043 
Statistics on duration of imprisonments, 2042 
War veterans’ allowance, 2043 
Widows’ allowances, 2038-9, 2042-3 
Crime and violence, 1288-91 
Anatomy of Human Aggression, by Dr. Eric Fromm, 1289 
Causes and Prevention of Violence and Crime, US National Commission on, 1289 
Decline in spiritual values, 1291 
Permissive society, 1290-1 
Wall Street Journal article by Claire Boothe Luce, 1290-1 
Statistics on rape, robberies, murders, male and female offenders, 1289 
Whatever Became of Sin?, by Carl Menninger, 1291 
Crime increase, 117, 118 
Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, 848, 908 
Estimates 


Economic development, 190 
Governor General’s warrants, 190 
Gross national product vs government expenditures, 189-90 
Health and welfare, 190 
Increase in estimates (1974-77), 2212 
Loan items in supplementary estimates, precedents, 2258 
Loto Canada, 2238, 2259 
Old age security and guaranteed income supplement payments (1969-77), 2213 
Provincial government expenditures, 2189, 2190, 2213 
Public debt, 190 
Transfer payments, 2213-14 
Estimates and Supplementary Estimates (A), fiscal year ending Mar. 31/75, 136-7, 189-90 
Estimates, fiscal year ending Mar. DL Id, 2182-3. 2189, 2190, 2212-14 
Supplementary (A), 2237-8, 2258 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 116 


INDEX 


Carter, Hon. Chesley W. - Continued 
Fisheries 


Law of the Sea Conference, 117 
Newfoundland, 117; ice conditions, 117; foreign fishermen inside limit, 117 
Health, Welfare and Science Committee 
Reports 
Crime and violence in contemporary Canadian society, 2242-3 
Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, rep with amdts, 848, 908 
Environmental Contaminants bill C-25, rep without amdt, 1437 
Government Annuities Improvement bill C-75, rep without amdt, 1649 
Lieutenant Governors Superannuation bill C-23, rep without amdt but with observations, 1369 
Quarantine bill S-31, rep without amdt, 1874 
Royal Canadian Legion bill C-28, rep without amdt 1211-12 
Helsinki Conference on Security and Co-operation in Europe, 1814 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1872 
Inflation, 116-20 
Cost-push inflation, 119 
Demand-pull inflation, 119 
Food shortage and destitution in eastern countries, 117 
Individual responsibilities, 119-20 
Oil prices, 116 
Structural inflation, 119 
Supply of goods and services, government policies re, 116-17 
World political and economic outlook, 117-18 
Lieutenant Governors Superannuation bill C-23, 1339 
National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) bill S-23, 893 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 750, 751, 752, 755 
Non-profit and cooperative housing, 750 
Veterans, 750 
News media, disservice to Canada in derogatory remarks re Throne Speech, 118 
North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1494 
Armed forces in Europe, 1494 
Leopard tanks, 1494 
Reserve equipment, 1494 
Ocean Dumping Control bill C-37, 1088 
Old Age Security bill C-62, 1101-03, 1125-6 
Absence from Canada, 1103 
Calculation of income, 1102 
Guaranteed income supplement, 1101-02 
Income Security for Canadians, White Paper on, 1101 
Joint application, 1125 
Married or common-law status, 1025 
Means test, 1102 
Overpayments, 1103 
Social Security in Canada, Working Paper on, 1101 
Suspension of allowance, 1102 
Termination of allowance upon husband’s death, 1125 
Universality vs selectivity, 1025 
Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation by federal government, 966 
Newfoundland, request for use of RCMP during labour strike, 966 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, 1194-6, 1206, 1207, 1209, 1211-12 
Branch agreements to amdts, 1206, 1207 
British Commonwealth and Empire, deletion of words, 1195 
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Carter, Hon. Chesley W. - Concluded 


Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28 - Concluded 
Department to assist or advise ex-servicemen’s clubs, 1196 
Filing date of petition, 1212 
Legion background, 1194 
Property, branch holdings, 1195, 1206 
Sports training plan, 1195, 1206 
War veterans allowances, 1194 
Woods Committee study of pensions, 1195 
Science Policy, Special Senate Committee 
Institute for Research on Public Policy, 1225 
‘Need for an Overall Science Policy’, excerpt from committee report (1970-73), 1225 
Research and development programs in government laboratories and industry, 1225-6 
Lack of coordination, 1225-6 
Other countries, 1226 
Senate 
Committee meetings during adjournments of Parliament, 952-3 
Committee meetings, scheduling of, 828 
Committee proceedings, televising of, 522-3 
Research staff, 320 
Senate and House of Commons Act 
Regulations re senators’ attendance and deductions for absence, 952-3 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 874 
Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81, 2196 
Freeze on salaries of members of Parliament, 2186 
Sessional expenses and allowances, 2186 
Supplementary retirement benefits, 2186-7, 2196 
Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Allowances) bill C-4, 267-8 
Children attending school, 267-8 
Discrimination affecting those under 65 yrs., 268 
Escalation of allowances to consumer price index, 268 
Means test, 268 
Qualification of 365 days overseas, 268 
Residence requirement, 268 
Statute Law (Veterans and Returned Soldiers’ Insurance) bill C-86, 1883-4 
Common-law spouse, 1884 
Death benefit limitation, 1884 
Transportation 
BNA Act as it pertains to transportation, 2220 
Intercolonial railway, 2220 
Work Ethic in Canada, 474-8 
Changes due to economic environment, 475 
Definition of work ethic, 474-5, 477 
Evaluation of services performed for society, 476 
Market orientation concept of work, 477 
Right to work, unions and employers denial of, 476 
Social security programs, 477 
Social status vs job status, 475 
Teachers and public servants under contract, 477 
Unemployment insurance, 477 
Unequal distribution of wealth, 477 
Volunteer workers, 477 


ee 
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Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company, 1293, 1307-08 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, see National Housing bills C-46 and C-77 


Chile 
Aid from Canada by grants, loans, re-scheduling of debts, technical assistance, etc., 1438-9, 1597-8 


Choquette, Hon. Lionel 
British North America Acts 1867 to 1975 bill C-3, 1067 
Crime and violence, 1453 
Directives of proposed committee, question of, 1453 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 589, 590-1 
Recommendation for clemency, 589 
Responsibility of judge and jury, 590-1 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2420-1 
Alternative to death by hanging, 2420 
Deterrent aspect, 2420, 2421 
Excerpt from Commons Justice and Legal Affairs Committee report, 2423 
Excerpt from speech (1967) re book by Nathan F. Leopold, convicted killer, 2420-1 
Parole, 2423 
Prison guards’ reaction to legislation, 2420 
Prison term, 2423 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1018 
Indian Oil and Gas bill C-15, 351-2 
Consultation with Indian Bands, 352 
Excerpt from Commons committee proceedings, 352 
Judges bill C-47, 1080 
Law Reform Commission bill C-43, 643-4 
Composition of commission, 643, 644 
Part-time commissioners, 644 
Quebec representation, 644 
Sharing of assets and family property in event of marriage breakup, 643 
Lieutenant Governors Superannuation bill C-23, 1340 
Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13, 813-14 
Commission members, functions and jurisdiction, 808 
Expenditures over $50,000, approval of Governor in Council for, 814 
Lack of authority of Yukon and NWT councils, 814 
Power rates, 814 
Old Age Security bill C-62, 1126 
Olympic bill C-63, 1189 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1410, 1428-9 
Science Policy, Special Senate Committee, expenditures of, 1223 


Senate 
Amplification and simultaneous interpretation system, 13 


Business, 2356 
Tailoring service for members of Parliament, 2209 
Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, 1709-10 
Widows of senators, 1709-10 
Statute Revision bill S-3, 159 


Christian Evangelical Centre of Canada 
Action of Revenue Department re, 2183-4, 2354-6 
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Citizenship 
AIB case, 2282-3 
Alien ownership of land, 2074, 2091, 2095, 2096, 2264-7, 2279-85, 2311-13, 2323, 2349-50 
Authority to provinces for making of regulations re, 2285-6 
Certification of title, 2282 
Federal-provincial conferences re, 2284-5 
Morgan et al, 2074, 2284, 2311 
Ontario, 2284 
Prince Edward Island, 2284 
Appeals, 2089-90, 2096 
Armed forces personnel, 2093 
Background of citizenship, naturalization and legislation re, 2071 
British subject and subject of the Queen, 2088, 2095 
Children born abroad, 2072 
Citizen of Ireland, 2075 
Citizen of the Commonwealth, 2072-3 
Citizenship certificates, 2071, 2074-5, 2077, 2094 
Discretions on humanitarian grounds, 2073-4 
Eligibility age, 2078 
Equality for men and women, 2072 
Ethnic element of Canadian citizenship, 2290-2 
Excerpt from speech of Senator Croll (1946), 2290-2 
Federal-provincial conferences, 2284-5 
General regulations, 2090 
Good character qualification, 2073 
Illegal residents, 2094 
Immigration from US to Canada, statistics, 2094 
International law, question of, 2281-2, 2286, 2350 
Judges of citizenship courts, 2074, 2078 
Jurisdiction over aliens, 2282-3, 2350 
Landed immigrants, residency requirements and qualifications of, 2073, 2074, 2078, 2087-8, 2093, 2094-5 
Land Holding Disclosure Act, NS and Cape Breton Island, 2323 
Language requirement, 2091, 2093, 2095 
Laurier, Sir Wilfrid, statement at Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, 2290, 2293 
McGill Law Journal article, ‘The Central Fallacy of Canadian Constitutional Law’, 2324, 2348 
Ministerial authority, 2096 
Non-Canadian triable at law as Canadian citizen, 2092 
Oath of allegiance and oath of citizenship, 2091-2, 2094 
Regulations respecting the taking of, 2090-1 
Pledge appended to Bill of Rights, 2078-9 
Powers and authorizations of Minister and Governor in Council, 2088-9, 2090, 2279, 2282-5, 2289, 2310, 
2312-13, 2324 
Precedents in transfer of federal jurisdiction, 2312 
Prince Edward Island Potato Marketing Board vs H.B. Willis Inc., 2323-4 
Property and civil rights, 2279 
Qualification for municipal office, 2279-80 
Qualification to own ship, or acquire, hold or dispose of property, 2279-80 
Real Property Act, 2280-1, 2313 
Evidence of Canadian Bar Association, 2280-1 
Referral of Clause 33 of Bill C-20 to Supreme Court, question of, 2348-50, 2362, 2444 
Resumption of citizenship, 2073, 2093 
Security of public order risks, 2073, 2090 
Status of British subjects, 2072 
Students, 2093 
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Citizenship - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 

Bell, Ann E. H., 2075 
Bonnell, M Lorne, 2313 
Burchill, G. Percival, 2075 
Connolly, John J., 2071-5, 2094-6, 2264-5, 2284-6, 2310-11, 2313, 2323-4 
Croll, David A., 2290-3 
Flynn, Jacques, 2266, 2267, 2279-80, 2284, 2285, 2289, 2301-10, 2324, 2349, 2350 
Forsey, Eugene A., 2087-92, 2282-3, 2310, 2311, 2350 
Goldenberg, H. Carl, 2092, 2349, 2350 
Greene, John J., 2092, 2093, 2311 
Grosart, Allister, 2311-12, 2313, 2324, 2349 
Laird, Keith, 2265-6, 2280, 2289 
Lang, Daniel, 2283 
Macdonald, John M., 2092-4, 2323 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 2280-1 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 2283-4 
Perrault, Raymond J., 2311, 2312, 2324, 2336-7, 2348-9, 2362, 2444 
Smith, George I., 2281-2, 2286, 2350 
Yuzyk, Paul, 2077-9 


Citizenship bill C-20. 1r, 2058; 2r, 2071-5, 2077-9, 2087-96; ref to com, 2096; rep without amdt, 2242; m for 
3r, 2264-5, m in amdt, 2265-7, 2279-86, 2289, m in amdt neg, 2289-90, debate on 3r cont, 
2290-3, 2309-13, 2323-4, 2336-7, 2348-50; m in amdt that bill be ref back to com, neg, 2350; 3r, 
2350; r.a., 2450 


Civilian war allowances 
Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Allowances), 242, 267-70, 272, 281, 314 


Civil Service insurance 

Adopted children, 766 
Amendment to annuity tables, 766 
Equal rights to man and wife, 766 
Sharing of insurance proceeds, 766 
Statistics on policies issued, 766 
Speakers: Senators 

Denis, Azellus, 766 

Flynn, Jacques, 770 


Civil Service Insurance bill C-26. Ir, 712; 2r, 766-7, 770; 3r, 775; r.a., 832 


Clerestory of the Senate Chamber, Special Senate Committee 
Installation of stained glass windows, 481 
Theme for project, 481 
Speaker: Senator 
Connolly, John J., 480-2 


Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet 


See Federa!-Provincial relations, 465, 466, 
Public Service Employment, Staff Relations, Superannuation, 464-7. 
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Clerk of the Senate 
Clerk’s Scroll, 1667, 1683-5 
Property qualification of senators, return presented, 242; supplementary return authorized, 242; supplemen- 
tary return tabled, 472 
Receipts and disbursements (1973-74), ref to com, 192 
Receipts and disbursements (1974-75), ref to com, 1005 
Receipts and disbursements (1975-76), ref to com, 2167 


Combines 
Takeover bid by Power Corporation of Canada Ltd. of Argus Corporation Ltd., reference of matter to 
Senate committee, inquiry dropped, 1063-4 


Combines investigation 
Competition policy in Canada and the Combines Investigation Act, committee to examine and report on, 
109-10 
Reports, 663-6, 675-83, 1121-2, 1135, 1589-95 


Combines investigation (Bill C-2) 
Air transport, control and direction of, 1572, 1591-2 
Amendments, effect of, 1589 
Appeals from decisions of Commission, 1296 
Bid-rigging, 1295 
Chartered accountants and other professions, 1591 
Civil damages, 1594 
Committee meetings held on consideration of subject matter of bill, 1294 
Conflict of interest, statement by Senator Godfrey, 1308-09, 1315-16 
Constitutional problems in provisions of bill, 1310-11, 1593-4 
Due diligence re certain offences, 1590 
Exemption for affiliates, 1590 
Export combines, 1296 
Farm Products Marketing case and Breweries case, 1592 
Foreign judgements, laws or directives, 1296 
Franchises, 1593 
Inability to obtain supplies of brand name product, 1594 
Institution of proceedings on summary conviction, 1593 
Interim injunction, 1594 
Mergers and monopolies, 1589 
Misleading advertising and unfair or dishonest selling practices, 1294, 1295, 1309-10 
Penalty provisions, 1572 
Professional sports, 1296, 1590 
Proof that agreement prevents or lessens competition unduly, 1295 
Recommendations of com incorporated in amdts to bill, 1588-90 
Refusal to deal, 1594 
Regulated trades, industries and professions, 1590-1 
Resale price maintenance, 1295 
Restrictive Trade Practices Commission powers, 1294, 1295-6 
Right of action in civil or federal courts for damages and provincial jurisdiction re, 1296, 1310-11 
Right of appeal from orders of Commission, 1594 
Service industries, coverage extended to, 1294-5 
Trade union activities, 1295 
Winnipeg Commodity Exchange, 1592-3 
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Combines investigation (Bill C-2) - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 
Cook, Eric, 1294-6 
Flynn, Jacques, 1308-12, 1598 
Godfrey, John M., 1308-09, 1315-16 
Hayden, Salter A., 1571-3, 1589-95 


Combines Investigation bill C-2. Ir, 1283; 2r, 1293-6, 1308-12; ref to com, 1312; rep without amdt but with 
observations, 1571, 1589-95; 3r, 1598; r.a., 1617 


Commission on the Future 
Authority to hold conference re, 295-8 
Termination of mandate of Science Policy Committee to hold conference, 1171-3, 1220-6, 1246-7, 1259-60 
See Science Policy, Special Senate Committee, first report 


Committee of Selection 
Appointment, 7 
Members, 7 
Report 
Standing Committees, members, 96-97; rep adopted, 107 


Committee of the Whole 
Medical Care bill C-68, Hon. Marc Lalonde, Minister of Health and Welfare, taking part in debate, 


2366-75 

National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, Hon. Barnett Danson, Minister of State for Urban Affairs, taking part 
in debate, 748-57 

National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77, Hon. Barnett Danson, Minister of State for Urban Affairs, taking part 
in debate, 1673-81 

Senate and House of Commons (Supplementary Retirement Benefits) bill C-81, Mr. H. D. Clark, Director 
of Pensions and Insurance Division of Treasury Board, present, 2196-2207 

Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, Hon. Robert K. Andras, Minister of Manpower and Immigration, 
taking part in debate, 1695-1706 


Committee on Orders and Customs 
Appointment, 7 


Committees, general data 
Aging, the anatomy of Special Senate Committee report, 146-9, 320-3, 516-18 


Agriculture 
Expenses, special, 348 
Authorization to meet during adjournments of the Senate, 2171-2 
Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Expenses re study of bankruptcy and insolvency, 1781 
Expenses re study of budget resolutions relating to income tax, 524-5 
Expenses, special, 160, 348 
Meetings during adjournments, 2047-8 
Clerestory of the Senate Chamber, Special Senate Committee, 480-2 
Committee meetings during Senate sittings, 1856-7 
Co-ordinating Committee to arrange scheduling of committee meetings, 828-9 
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Committees, general data - Concluded 
Crime and violence, special Senate committee proposed, 916-22 
Delay in printing and distribution of committee proceedings, 703-04 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service 
Draft report released to press, 1755-6 
Expenses re study of Parts, I, II and III of paper, 525, 1624 


Foreign Affairs 
Expenses re study of Canada-United States relations, 1781 
Expenses, special, 348 
Implementation of new schedule of meetings, 1937-8 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration 
Budgets and special expenses of committees, reports tabled, 160, 213, 348, 524-5, 795, 956, 1088, 1244, 
1781-2 
Printing of proceedings, question of, 953 
Regulations respecting attendance of senators, report presented, 1781-2 
Inter-Parliamentary Advisory Committee, 1490, 1494 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs 
Expenses, special, 348, 525-6, 795 
Meeting held in camera, question of privilege, 1770-1 
Televising of proceedings, 509-14, 521-3, 543-54 
Meetings during Senate sittings, objection to, 827-8 
Meetings, scheduling of, 828-9, 924 
National Capital Region, special joint committee proposed, 1097; appointment, 1126 
National Finance 
Counsel and staff, engagement of, 351 
Expenses re study of legislation and other matters, 525, 795, 1781 
Meetings during adjournments, 2048 
Notices of meetings of subcommittees and steering committees, 2192 
Privileges and immunities of senators, motion for appointment of special committee, 1434-6 
Question of referral of Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13 to Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Committee, 815 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments 
Expenses, 525, 795 
Rules and Orders 
Sub-committee to study coordination of meetings of committees, 858-9, 924, 1091 
Science Policy 
Expenses, 160, 648, 795, 1088, 1244, 1261 
Standing Committees members, 96-97 
Sub-committee meeting, 1931 
Televising of committee proceedings, 509-14, 521-3 
Work Ethic in Canada, special Senate committee proposed, 281-8, 339-42, 474-8, 518 
Work of committees during present session, 1286-8 
See Rules of the Senate, report of Standing Committee on Rules and Orders 


Committees, Joint, Special 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service 
Immigration Policy 
National Capital Region 
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Committees, Joint, Standing 
Library of Parliament 
Printing of Parliament 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments 
Restaurant of Parliament 


Committees, Senate, Special 


Aging (see Aging, the anatomy of Special Senate Committee report) 
Clerestory of the Senate Chamber 

Crime and Violence (proposed) 

Privileges and Immunities of Senators (proposed), motion withdrawn 
Poverty in Canada 

Science Policy 

Work Ethic in Canada (proposed) 


Committees, Senate, Standing 
Agriculture 
Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Foreign Affairs 
Health, Welfare and Science 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs 
National Finance 
Rules and Orders 
Transport and Communications 


Commonwealth Parliamentary Association 


Secretary General Sir Robin Vanderfelt, visitor to Senate, 1966 
South African region delegation, visitors to Senate, 1087 


Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, New Delhi conference, 1495-1500, 1644-6 
Authority and prestige of Parliament, external and internal threats, 1499 
Building of a new international economic order, 1497-8 
Canadian delegation, 1495 
Commonwealth as instrument of social, political and economic transformation, 1499-1500 
Development of Southeast Asia, 1496 
Energy crisis, 1497 

Canadian requirements, imports and exports, 1497 
Environment, control of pollution and protection of wildlife, 1498-9 
India, 1495-6, 1645-6 

Canada’s aid to, 1645-6 

Communications problems, 1645 

Government, 1495-6, 1645 

Jaipur City twinned with Calgary, 1645-6 

Nuclear explosion in Rajasthan from reactor supplied by Canada, 1645 

Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, 1495-6 
Indian Ocean as zone of peace, 1496 
International security in Africa south of the Sahara, 1496-7 
Ministers, members and conflicts of interest, 1499 
Multinational corporations, 1498 
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Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, New Delhi conference - Concluded 


Nuclear energy, 1497, 1499 

Social problems of unemployment, violence, youth unrest and drugs, 1498 
Vice-President, Hon. James Jerome, 1646 

World population growth and food resources, 1497-8 


Speakers: Senators 


Bonnell, Lorne, 1495-1500 
Grosart, Allister, 1644-6 


Compensation for former prisoners of war 

Carleton University award of Rip Van Winkle award to Veterans Affairs Minister, 2039-40 
Compensation as distinct from disability pension, 2038 
Compensation to be not more than 100% disability pension, 2041 
Evaders and escapees, 2039, 2040, 2042 
Prisoners of war held at Dieppe, 2040 
Prisoners of war held by European powers and Korea, 2039 
Prisoners of war held by Japan, 2038, 2039, 2040, 2043 
Statistics on duration of imprisonments, 2042 
Three months limitations, 2041, 2042 
War veterans’ allowance, 2043 
Widows’ allowances, 2038-9, 2040, 2042-3 
Speakers: Senators 

Carter, Chesley W., 2038-9, 2042-3 

Croll, David A., 2041 

Macdonald, John M., 2040-1 

McDonald, A. Hamilton, 2041-2 

Norrie, Margaret, 2039 

Phillips, Orville H., 2039-40 


Compensation for Former Prisoners of War bill C-92. 11, 2014; 2r, 2038-43; 3r, 2043; r.a., 2096 


Competition policy in Canada 
Canadian Breweries case, 664 
Civil damages, 665 
Energy Board, 670 
Inability to obtain supplies to carry on business, 665 
In Re The Farm Products Marketing Act, 664 
Interim injunction, 665-6 
International Air Transport Association, 1122, 1135 
Jurisdiction of Federal Court in criminal matters, 666 
Lawyers fees, Ontario, 664 
Per se liability in matter of defence, 664 
Reviewable transactions, 665, 666 
Services included in combines legislation, 663-4 
Sports, professional and amateur, 664-5 
Summary convictions, 666 
Toronto Daily Star article re proposed amdts, 664 
Speaker: Senator 

Hayden, Salter A., 663-6, 675-83, 1121-2, 1135 
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Competition policy in Canada and the Combines Investigation Act 
Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee to examine and report on, 109-10 
First report, 663-6, 675-83 
Second report, 1121-2, 1135 


Condolences to Hon. Renaude Lapointe on death of brother, 382 


Conferences 

Canadian Council of Christians and Jews, 542 

Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, New Delhi conference, 1495-1500, 1644-6 

European Parliament, 307-13, 331-3 

Habitat, United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, report of Canadian National Committee, 
1959-64, 2199-2200, 2278-9 

Helsinki conference on security and cooperation in Europe, 1293, 1466, 1471-5, 1757-61 

Inter-Parliamentary Group, Canada-United States, Florida meeting, 2221-2, 2224-33 

Inter-Parliamentary Group, Canada-United States, Quebec meeting, 1137-43, 1145-55 

Inter-Parliamentary Union, Sri Lanka meeting, 984-8 

Inter-Parliamentary Union, Tokyo meeting, 234-8, 245-9 

Mexico, Canadian parliamentarians visit to, 775-7, 852-3, 930-3 

North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1489-94, 1513-16, 1726-8 

North Atlantic Assembly, London conference, 342-7, 362-5 

Oil-producing and oil-consuming countries, 605-06, 774-5 

Parliamentary Assembly of the Council of Europe, 1431-4 

United Nations Conference on World Population, 236 

United Nations Congress on Crime Prevention, status of Palestinian Liberation Organization as partici- 
pants, 1238, 1242-4, 1248-8 


Conflict of interest 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, withdrawal from debate (Senator Godfrey) because of conflict of interest, 
1294 
Question of privilege re, 1315-16 
Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest, Green Paper on, 373, 573-4, 580 
Question of privilege re, 779-81 
Ref to Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 774 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 847, 856-61, 868-80 
Sky Shops Ltd. (allegations re Senator Giguere), 1348, 1395-7 
Supreme Court bill S-2, 153, 163 


Conflict of interest 
Green Paper entitled ‘Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest’, report of Legal and Constitutional 
Affairs Committee, 2278, 2303-06 

Code of conduct, 2306 

Financial interests, 2305 

Government contracts, 2304-05 
Broadcasting licences, 2305 
Knowledge of participation in government contracts, 2304-05 
Permitted participation, 2304 
Prohibited contracts, 2304 

Incompatible offices, 2303-04 
Elected public office, 2304 
Prohibited federal offices, 2303 
Prohibited provincial offices, 2303-04 

Sanctions and administration, 2305-06 
Committee on Privileges, 2305-06 
Public resources, 2305 
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Connaught Laboratories Ltd. 
Residential development in vicinity of testing laboratories, 586, 616, 732, 902 


Connolly, Hon. John J., P.C. 
Aircraft Registry bill C-5, 1000-02 
Central registry for property, federal-provincial conferences re, 1000 
Constitutional problems in bill, 1000 
Property and civil rights of provinces, 1000 
Rolling stock of railways, 1001 
Treaty-making authority of government, 1001 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2071-5, 2094-6, 2264-5, 2284-6, 2310-11, 2313, 2323-4 
Alien ownership of land, 2074, 2095, 2096, 2265, 2285 
Authority to provinces for making of regulations re, 2285-6 
Federal-provincial conferences, 2284-5 
Morgan et al, 2074, 2284, 2311 
Provincial laws, PEI, Sask., Ont., 2284 
Appeals, 2096 
Background of citizenship, naturalization and legislation re, 2071 
British subject and subject of the Queen, 2095 
Certificates of citizenship, 2071, 2074-5, 2094 
Children born abroad, 2072 
Citizen of Ireland, 2075 
Citizen of the Commonwealth, 2072-3 
Discretions on humanitarian grounds, 2073-4 
Equality for men and women, 2072 
Good character qualification, 2073 
Illegal residents, 2094 
Immigration from US to Canada, statistics, 2094 
Judges of citizenship courts, 2074 
Language requirement, 2095 
Ministerial authority, 2096 
Powers of Lieutenant Governor in Council, 2285, 2310 
PEI Potato Marketing Board vs H.B. Willis Inc., 2323-4 
Residence requirement, 2073, 2074, 2094-5 
Resumption of citizenship, 2073 
Security of public order risks, 2073 
Status of British subjects, 2072 
Continental Bank of Canada bill S-30, 1340-5 
Aspects of amalgamation with IAC Limited, 1342-3 
Borrowing cost of finance subsidiaries, 1345 
IAC Limited, 1340-5 
Assets and liabilities, 1341, 1343-4 
Background and officers of company, 1340-1 
Debts and debentures, 1341, 1343, 1344 
Financing areas, 1341-2 
Shares to be issued to Continental Bank, 1342, 1343, 1344, 1345 
Leasing arrangements, 1345 
Mortgage portfolio, 1343 
Transition period, 1342-5 
Bank Act provisions applicable during transition, 1343, 1344 
Penalties and sanctions, 1344 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 559 
Royal prerogative, 559 


INDEX 


Connolly, Hon. John J., P.C. - Concluded 
Criminal Law Amendment bill C-71, 1733 
Customs Tariff bill (No. 1) C-27, 262-3 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 
Availibility to press of draft report, 1756 
Free trade, an economic consideration for Canada, 1852 
GATT, 1852 
Textile and other manufacturing, problems of, 1852 
Gelinas, Hon. Louis-Philippe, the late, 1713-14 
Hugessen, Hon. A. K., the late, 2007 
Laing, Hon. Arthur, P.C., the late, 533 
Legislation, schedules omitted from format of bills, 263 
Macdonald, Hon. W. Ross, P.C., the late, 2176 
Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13, 840, 851 
Ocean Dumping Control bill C-37, 1040 
Courts of criminal jurisdiction, 1040 
Dumping by aircraft over land, 1040 
O’Leary, Hon. M. Grattan, the late, 2035 
Quarantine bill S-31, 1786-7 
Black death of Europe and the London plague, 1786 
Immigration (1847) causing ship-fever, typhus and cholera, 1786 
Grosse Isle monument to victims, 1786 
Research scientists, tribute to, 1786-7 
Pasteur, Fleming and Snow, 1787 
St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 824, 826 
Penalty clause, 824, 826 
Salaries (Lieutenant Governors) bill C-24, 1081, 1094, 1095 
Former provincial levels of salaries, 1081 
Non-accountable allowances and other benefits, 1081 
Pensions, 1094 
Special expense fund, 1095 
Status of Lieutenant Governors, 1094 
Tax benefits, 1095 


Senate 
Clerestory of the Senate Chamber, Special Senate Committee, 480-2 
Installation of stained glass windows, 481 
Terms of reference of committee, 480-1 
Theme for project, 481 
Senate (Intersessional Authority) bill S-22, 771-2 
Informal arrangements previously used, 771-2 
Sittings of Senate committees during election periods, question of feasibility of, 722 
Supreme Court bill S-2, 103-06, 162-4 
Appeals, restriction to Supreme Court, 103-04, 163 
Case overload and delays in Supreme Court hearings, committee on, 104-05 
Conflict of interest, 163 
Interest on money awards, 103, 163 
Jurisprudence, 163 
Quorum, 163-4 
Residence requirement for judges, registrars and deputy registrars, 103, 162-3 
Televising of committee proceedings, 513 
Temporary Immigration Security bill C-85, 1830 
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Constitution of Canada 
Patriation, correspondence between the Prime Minister of Canada and the First Ministers of the Provinces 
on the subject of, 2079-86 
Amdts by unanimous consent of Parliament and legislature, 2082 
Draft proclamation, 2083-4 
Excerpt from previous speech, 2080 
Federal-provincial agreements, 2085, 2086 
House of Commons, redistribution of seats, 2085-6 
Language rights, 2084 
Letters received in opposition to patriation, 2079-80 
Protection of French Language and Culture, 2084-5 
Provincial consultation in amendments, 2080-2 
Senators, Western provincial appointments, 2085 
Unanimous consent of provinces, question of, 2081-2 
Victoria formula, 2082-3 


Speaker: Senator 
Forsey, Eugene A., 2079-86 


Consumer Credit and Cost of Living, Special Joint Committee (1967) 
Recommendations of Fifth Report, action taken for implementation of, 2238-41 
Bankruptcy, orderly payment of debts, 2239, 2240; recommendations of Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Committee, 2240 
Relief from unconscionable transactions, 2239, 2240 
Borrowers’ and Depositors’ Protection Act, 2239 
Combines investigation, 2240 
Cooling-off period re purchases, 2240 
Faulty or defective goods, 2239, 2240 
Financing of used motor vehicles, 2239, 2241 
Form of agreement for credit transactions, 2239, 2240 
Government guaranteed loans to low-income consumers, 2240 
Information and education, 2239, 2240 
Money management education and credit and debt counselling, 2240-1 
Prepayment of contracts, 2239, 2240 
Technical sub-committees of Consumer Affairs, 2239, 2241 


Continental Bank of Canada 
Aspects of amalgamation with IAC Limited, 1342-3 
Borrowing cost of finance subsidiaries, 1345 
IAC Limited, 1340-5 
Assets and liabilities, 1341, 1343-4 
Background and officers of company, 1340-1 
Debts and debentures, 1341, 1343, 1344 
Financing areas, 1341-2 
Shares to be issued to Continental Bank, 1342, 1343, 1344, 1345 
Subsidiaries and ownership of realty and insurance companies, 1341, 1343 
Leasing arrangements, 1345 
Mortgage portfolio, 1343 
Transition period, 1342-5 
Bank Act provisions applicable during transition, 1343, 1344 
Penalties and sanctions, 1344 
Speakers: Senators 
Benidickson, W. M., 1406 
Connolly, John J., 1340-5, 1406, 1408 
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Continental Bank of Canada - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators - Concluded 

Deschatelets, Jean-Paul, 1345 
Everett, Douglas, D., 1345 
Hayden, Salter A., 1367-9, 1405-06, 1407-08 
Lang, Daniel, 1406 
Macdonald, John M., 1345 
Sparrow, Herbert O., 1345 


Continental Bank of Canada bill S-30. _1r, 1306; 2r, 1340-5; ref to com, 1346; rep with amdts, 1367-9, 1405-06; 
m to ref rep back to com, 1406; further rep of com, 1407-08, adopted, 1408; 3r, 1408 


Conventions 
Aircraft Convention, International Recognition of Rights in, 173 
Export or import of cultural articles, UNESCO convention re illegal operations, 764, 813 
Tax treaties or conventions, countries with which Canada has concluded agreements, 855, 867, 925 
See Agreements, treaties, conventions 


Cook, Hon. Eric 

Combines Investigation bill C-2, 1294-6 
Appeals from decisions of Commission, 1296 
Bid-rigging, 1295 
Committee meetings held on consideration of subject matter of bill, 1294 
Damages and costs for injury, 1296 
Export combines, 1296 
Foreign judgments, laws or directives, 1296 
Misleading advertising and unfair selling practices, 1294, 1295 
Professional sports, 1296 
Proof that agreement prevents or lessens competition unduly, 1295 
Resale price maintenance, 1295 
Restrictive Trade Practices Commission powers, 1294, 1295-6 
Service industries, coverage extended to, 1294-5 
Trade union activities, 1295 

Customs bill S-4, 131 
Importation by sea within Canadian waters, 131 
Proclamation of bill, 131 
Restriction to 12-mile limit, 131 

Customs Tariff bill (No.2) C-39, 484-5 
Food products, 485 
Housing materials and appliances, 485 
Preferential rates for developing countries, 485 
Temporary tariff reductions (1974), 485 
Tourist exemptions, 485 

Excise Tax and Excise bill C-40, 571-2 
Unlicensed wholesalers, 571-2 

Income Tax bill (No.3) C-58, 1848, 2293-4 
Excerpt from committee hearings re Manning Timber Products Ltd. v Minister of National Revenue, 

2293-4 

Rights of taxpayers to protection of court, 2294 
‘Substantially the same’, definition of, 2293 
Time Canada, 2293, 2294 

National Housing bill (No.1) C-46, 755-6 
Newfoundland, deterioration of buildings after lease expiry, 755-6 
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Cook, Hon. Eric - Concluded 

Petro-Canada bill C-8, 1178-9, 1218 
Authorized capital, 1178 
Control by Governor in Council. 1218 
Establishment of national petroleum company as crown corporation, 1178 
Sale of government interest in Panarctic Oils, 1178 
Scope of activities, 1178-9 

Railway bill C-48, 760 
Compliance by companies to regulations, 760 
Disclosure of financial operations, 760 
Ministerial powers, 760 
Western Economic Opportunities Conference, 760 

Senate and House of Commons Act 
Regulations re attendance of senators and deductions for absence, motion that subject matter be ref to 

com, 951; agreed, 954 
Senate business, 923-4 


Copyright Act 
Economic Review, ‘Crown copyright reserved’, replacement of words, 2200, 2322-3 


Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act 
Report of Ministry of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 2059-61, 2108-09 


Cote, Hon. Jean-Pierre, P.C. 
Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) bill C-223, 715 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, Standing Senate Committee 
Orders of the Day, notification of item standing in senator’s name, 2123 
Regulations re attendance of senators, 1911-12 
Attendance records, 1912 
Committee review of reasons for absence, 1912 
Official business, specifying of, 1912 


Cottreau, Hon. Ernest G. (Introduced in the Senate Sept. 30/74) 

Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 18-20 

Inflation, 19 

King George V Cancer Fund Winding-Up bill C-76, 1480-2, 1483 
Assets value, 1482 
Background of King George V fund, 1481 
Payment of assets to National Cancer Institute of Canada, 1481 
Trustees of fund, 1481 
Trust fund provisions re transfer of funds, 1481-2 

Nova Scotia, 18-20 
Acadians, 18-19 

Education, Royal Commission, Public Services and Provincial-Municipal Relations, 19 
Prominent Acadians in life of nation, 19 

Bilingualism, 19 
Fisheries, 19; offshore fishing, 19-20 
Storm damage, 1765-6 
Transportation, 20 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine and Trade Marks bill S-35, 2125-6 
Excerpt from speech by Hon. Marc Lalonde, 2126 
Federal-provincial consultations re legislation, 2126 
Self-medication, 2126 
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Cottreau, Hon. Ernest G. - Concluded 


Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee 
Travel arrangements for committee outside of Canada, 1479 


Council of Europe, Parliamentary Assembly, Strasbourg conference, France, 1431-4 


Economic and cultural development (OECD), 1431 
Economic disruptions and difficulties, 1432 
Energy resources, 1432-3 
European shipping policy, 1433 
International investment, 1432 
International relations, 1433 
Policies for non-inflationary, 1432 
Relations with underdeveloped countries, 1432, 1433 
Scientific research, 1431-2 
Trade pledge, 1432 
World economic interdependence, 1432 
Speaker: Senator 
Bourget, Maurice, 1431-4 


Crerar, Hon. Thomas A., P.C. (Deceased April 11, 1975) 
Tributes, 778-9 


Crime 


Capital punishment, commutation of sentences of accused murderers and kidnappers, 400, 443, 528-31 
Drug convictions, 66 

Gun crimes and accidents in Canada and US, 294, 295 

Parole, consideration by government of changes in present system, 1371 

Rape, 66 

See following items 


Crime and violence, special Senate committee proposed, 916-22, 944-5, 1252-5, 1288-91, 1449-52, 1646-7; 
m that subject matter be ref to Health, Welfare and Science Committee, 1647; m in amdt to 
amdt re terms of reference, and referral of subject matter to Health, Welfare and Science 
Committee, 1659-60; rep of com, 2242-3; terms of reference, suggested, 2243 

Abortion, 917 
Anatomy of Human Aggression, by Eric Fromm, 917, 1289 
Basic principles for prevention of crime, 1253 
Statement of Henry Fielding, founder of crime prevention organization, 1253 
Biblical history of crime and violence, 944 
Capital punishment, 917 
Causes and Prevention of Violence and Crime, US National Commission on, 1289 
Child abuse, 918-19 
Murderers who suffered parental cruelty, 918 
UK investigations, 918 
Crime and punishment as ritual of life, excerpt from article by Dr. Carl Menninger, 920 
Crime increase and demands on protective resources, 1449-50 
Decline in spiritual values, 1291 
Directives of proposed committee, question of, 1453 
Enuresis, Fire Setting and Cruelty to Animals: a Triad Predictive of Adult Crime, 919 
Firearms, police use of, 1253 
Good Housekeeping article by Art Linkletter re ‘What I’ve learned about drugs since my daughter’s death’, 
1451-2 
Guns, freedom of purchase and possession, 920-1, 1452 
Human Aggression, by Dr. Anthony Storr, 917 
‘Jungle made by humans for humans’, 917 
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Crime and violence, special Senate committee proposed - Concluded 
Marihuana convictions of young people, 1451-2 
Netherlands crime reform, 1253-4 
Communication between prisoners and personnel, 1254 
‘Land Without Prisons’, Newsweek article, 1253 
Penal system, 1253 
Permissive population, comparisons, 1253-4 
Rehabilitation, 1253 
New Zealand, low crime rate, 920 
Parental attitudes towards punishment, 944, 945 
Penal system failure, 921 
Permissive society, 1290-1 
Wall Street Journal article by Claire Boothe Luce, 1290-1 
Physical punishment and loss of freedom, 917-18 
Prison population per capita, 1451 
Psychopathic Personality, Sociopathic Personality and Character Neurosis, excerpt from address by Prof. 
James McHorter, 919-20 
Rehabilitation of convicted murderers, 921 
Religious sects in pacifist role, 917 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police duties, 1450 
Sex deviates, 1451 
Society’s ignorance of causes of crime, 921 
Statistics on rape, robberies, murders, male and female offenders, 1289 
Television programs, 945, 1255 
Terms of reference of proposed committee, question of, 1647, 1660 
Training of police in psychology, pathological conduct and behaviour, 1450 
Unnecessary activities of police, 1450 
US Police: A New Image?, excerpt from Christian Science Monitor, 1254-5 
Vice squads, 1450 
Violence depicted in life styles, 1255 
Vulnerability of democratic society, 1452-3 
Whatever Became of Sin?, by Carl Menninger, 1291 
Youth training, 1253 
Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 1659-60 
Carter, Chesley W., 1288-91 
Choquette, Lionel, 1453 
Desruisseaux, Paul, 944-5 
Greene, John J., 922 
Inman, F. Elsie, 1255 
McElman, Charles, 1646-7 
McGrand, Fred A., 916-22 
Norrie, Margaret, 1252-5 
Rowe, Frederick William, 1449-53 


Criminal Code 


Abortions, acquittal of Dr. Morgentaler of charges re, 1036 

Abortions, study of procedure for obtaining therapeutic abortions, question re committee on, 1428, 1624-5, 
1639 

Combines investigation, 1283 

Commutation of death sentence, 443, 528-31, 557-62, 574-5, 587-91, 658-60, 688-92, 936-41, 974-5, 982-3, 
1157-8, 1168-9, 1459-60, 1733 

Control of weapons and firearms, 193, 293-5, 479-80 
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Criminal Code - Concluded 


Food and drugs, narcotic control, 300, 354-62, 366-8, 374-5. 382-5, 402-06, 446-54, 456, 969-71, 983, 
1007-11, 1014-21, 1023-33, 1036-8, 1046-9, 1066, 1074-80 

National Flag of Canada, 663, 710-11, 714-15, 740 

Total abolition of capital punishment (National Defence), 643, 800-02, 893-6, Order stands, 1168 

See following items under Criminal Code and Criminal Law 


Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) 


Acquittals and convictions in cases of murders of police officers (1967-73), 529 
Administration of law, objections re, 688-9 
Atlantic Provinces Policemen’s Assoc., meeting in Moncton, 530, 689-90 
Clemency recommendation, 688, 940 
Commutations since 1972 legislation, 659 
Compensation to victims of crime, 557 
Constitutionality of bill, question of, 688 
Credibility of witnesses, 588 
Crime increase and legislative permissiveness, 659 
Deterrent aspect, 558, 559, 562, 659 
Disclosure of other evidence after conviction, 558 
Excerpt from Code re responsibility for carrying out sentence, 560-1 
Fredericton meeting of students at University of NB, 690 
Jury and judge responsibility in sentence of death, 562, 588-9, 590-1, 690-1, 940 
Liberal Party convention decision on capital punishment, 689 
Louis Riel case cited, 561 
Miscarriage of justice, 588, 589-90, 691 
Moral issue in question of capital punishment, 974 
Murder of Moncton policemen, 529, 561, 689 
Murders of policemen and prison guards, 529, 530, 561, 588, 689 
Nuremberg trials, 561, 562 
Petition of Right Act, 939 
Premeditated murders, 659, 660 
Pre-sentence report, 691 
Privy Council decision and provisions in criminal law re royal prerogative, 938 
Rehabilitation failure, 659 
Remission Service of Justice Dept., Fauteux Commission on, excerpt from report, 937 
Resolution re present law, suggestion, 560 
Royal prerogative on commutation of death sentence, 529-30, 558, 559, 562, 587-9, 660, 690, 937-40 
Statistics on death sentences, 940 
Treason and sea piracy, 688 
Treatise on the Laws, Privileges, Proceedings and Usages of Parliament, excerpt from, 983-9 
US judicial system, 691, 692; Canadian Press report published in Saint John Telegraph Journal, 692 
Vengeance vs justice, 561-2 
Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 587-9 
Belisle, Rheal, 562, 564-7 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 559-60 
Choquette, Lionel, 589, 590-1 
Connolly, John J., 559 
Croll, David A., 974-5 
Denis, Azellus, 660 
Desruisseaux, Paul, 658-60 
Flynn, Jacques, 982-3, 1733 
Fournier, Sarto, 589-90 
Godfrey, John M., 575 
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Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators - Concluded 


Heath, A.E. Haddon, 574-5 
Hicks, Henry D., 557-8, 559 
Manning, Ernest C., 530-1 
McElman, Charles, 688-92 
Michaud, Herve J., 580-1 
Neiman, Joan, 937-41 

Prowse, J. Harper, 560-2 
Robichaud, Louis-J., 528-30, 1733 
Walker, David J., 558-9 


Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21. Ir, 443; 2r, 528-31, 557-62, 574-5, 587-91, 658-60, 
688-92, 936-40; m in amdt that subject matter be ref to Legal and Constitutional Affairs 
Committee, 940-1, 974-5, 982-3, Order stands, 1157-8, 1168-9, 1459-60; Order discharged and 


bill withdrawn, 1733 


Criminal Code (control of weapons and firearms) 
Costs of registration system, 294 
Question as to progress of bill in committee stage, 479-80 
Resolution of Medicine Hat church re programs of radio, TV, theatre and movies, 294 
Statistics on gun crimes and accidents in Canada and US, 294, 295 
Speaker: Senator 
Cameron, Donald, 293-5 


Criminal Code (control of weapons and firearms) bill S-14. Ir, 193; 2r, 293-5; ref to com, 295 


Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) 


Damage or insult to flag, 710 
Incidents of desecration to flag, question of, 710 
Penalties, 710, 740 
Speech by Governor General on first raising of National Flag, 710 
Speakers: Senators 
Céte, Jean-Pierre, 715 
Fergusson, Muriel McQueen, 710-11 
Flynn, Jacques, 714, 715 
Forsey, Eugene A., 710 
Yuzyk, Paul, 740 


Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) bill C-223. 1r, 663; 2r, 710-11; m for 3r, 714-15, 740; m that bill 


be ref to com, agreed, 740 


Criminal law 


Subject matter of Bill C-83, an act for the better protection of Canadian society against perpetrators of 


violent and other crime, ref to com, 1852-3, rep of com, 2119-20, 2127-9, 2163-6, 2183 


Criminal law amendment (Bill C-71) 
Appeal from decision on summary conviction, 1732 
Bail provisions, 1767 
Conditional release, 1731-2 
Conspiracy in or outside Canada, 1731 
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Criminal law amendment (Bill C-71) - Concluded 
Crimes against internationaily protectea persons: Prevention and Punishment, an Analysis of the UN 
Convention, 1769 
Criminal offence resulting in serious harm, 1732 
Impaired drivers, 1731, 1768-9, 1775 
Rehabilitation of alcoholics, lack of facilities, 1769 
Suspension of licence and sentence of imprisonment, 1768 
Jury system and role of jurists, 1744-5, 1773, 1774 
Kidnapping and extortion, organized crime, 1769, 1775 
‘Morgentaler’ amendment, 1732, 1742-5, 1767-8, 1772-4, 1903-06, 1907-08 
Admission of facts but denial of guilt, 1743, 1745 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinion, survey results, 1767, 1774 
Excerpts from notes of supreme court judges, 1773 
Statement of Past President of Bar Association, 1743, 1773-4 
Murder, conspiracy to commit murder, trafficking in narcotics, 1733 
Offence against internationally protected person, 1730 
Placing bets on behalf of others, 1731 
Quebec inquiry into organized crime, 1769 
Rape and other sexual offences, 1731 
Complainant’s testimony, 1731 
Right of judge to infer from peace officer’s evidence that disturbance has occurred, 1894-6, 1897-9, 1907-08 
Summary of judgment of minority, 1746 
Telecommunications, use of ‘blackbox’, 1731 
UK law, 1746 
Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 1767-70 
Burchill, G. Percival, 1746 
Connolly, John J., 1733 
Croll, David A., 1746 
Flynn, Jacques, 1742-7, 1774, 1775, 1776, 1885, 1897-8, 1903-06 
Forsey, Eugene A., 1897 
Godfrey, John M., 1897 
Goldenberg, Carl, 1867-8, 1884-6 
Grosart, Allister, 1898, 1899 
Langlois, Leopold, 1730-3, 1772-6, 1884-6, 1897-8, 1899 
Neiman, Joan, 1898, 1907 
Rowe, Frederick William, 1746, 1776, 1899 
Smith, George I., 1893-6, 1898, 1899, 1907-08 


Criminal Law Amendment bill (No.1) 1975 C-71. Ir, 1714; 2r, 1730-3, 1742-7, 1766-70, 1772-6; ref to com, 
1776; rep with amdts, 1867-8, 1884-6; m for 3r, 1893, m in amdt, 1893-9, m in amdt to amdt, 
1899-1900, neg, m for 3r as amended, 1900, 1903-06, further amdt, 1906-08, neg, 1908; 3r, 
1908; Commons agreement in Senate amdt, 1974; r.a., 2002 


Criminal law amendment (Bill C-84) 
Abortion vs murder, 2441-2 
Alternatives to death by hanging, 2410, 2411, 2414, 2420, 2430 
Appeals, 2389 
Background of convicted killers, effects of, 2429-30 
British Columbia bank robbery, ‘comedy of errors’ re, 2424-5 
Capital Punishment, by Professor of Jurisprudence of Yale University, 2448 
Challenge to identify violent and anti-social behaviour, 2421 
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Criminal law amendment (Bill C-84) - Continued 
Deterrent aspect, 2409, 2410-11, 2412, 2413, 2417, 2418, 2419, 2420, 2421, 2425, 2428, 2434-5, 2436, 
2441, 2446, 2448-9 
Discrimination in treatment of accused persons, 2415, 2422 
Excerpt from Commons Justice and Legal Affairs Committee proceedings, 2423 
Excerpt from speech of Ontario Ombudsman, 2448-9 
Excerpt from speech of Opposition leader, 2434 
Excerpt from speech of Prime Minister, 2426 
Excerpt from speech of Senator Choquette (1967) re book by Nathan F. Leopold, convicted killer, 2420-1 
Expenses for maintenance of jail inmates, 2408 
First and second degree murder, 2388-9, 2408, 2435 
Gallup poll, 2407, 2408, 2409, 2417, 2418, 2419, 2445, 2446 
Hoover, J. Edgar, letter sent to officers of FBI, 2417 
Incorrigibles, 2412 
Injustices in implementing penalty, 2418, 2432 
‘Justice in the street’ and self-preservation by policemen and prison guards, 2408, 2420, 2437-8, 2446 
Law enforcement, lack of respect for, 2413, 2417, 2418, 2419 
Media coverage of subject and effects of, 2409 
Montreal and Quebec City, statistics on murders, 2408, 2411 
Montreal Gazette article re capital punishment, 2418 
Murder of Moncton policemen, 2448 
Organized crime, 2407, 2436-7, 2448 
Parole, 2423, 2424, 2430, 2440, 2444 
Escapees from Manitoba institution and aftermath of crime, 2428 
Parole Board, 2408 
Permissive society, 2414 
Premeditated and unpremeditated murder, 2414, 2419, 2435 
Prison reform, 2410, 2437 
Prison term, ten years or life, 2389, 2414, 2419, 2423, 2440 
Professional criminals, resources of, 2422 
Recidivist percentage, 2429 
Recommendation by jury, 2389 
Rehabilitation, 2408, 2446-7 
Guelph Correctional Centre study by Dr. Carlson, 2447 
Responsibility of members of Parliament, 2407, 2409, 2414, 2435, 2439, 2446-7, 2448 
Sanctity of human life, 2414, 2418, 2440 
‘Santa Claus’ murders, 2428 
Sex offender, Toronto Sun article re, 2421-2 
Terrorists, 2413 
Transitional provisions re pending matters, 2389 
Treason, 2388-9 
UK law, 2410 
UK Royal Commission on Capital Punishment, 2448 
Victims of murder and other crime, compensation for, 2411, 2413, 2440 
Wilson, Prof. James Q., study on criminal behaviour, 2431, 2432 
Speakers: Senators 
Argue, Hazen, 2415-17 
Asselin, Martial, 2407-08 
Austin, Jack, 2444-5 
Beaubien, L. P., 2411 
Bell, A. E. Haddon, 2441-2 
Bourget, Maurice, 2417-18 
Choquette, Lionel, 2420-1 
Denis, Azellus, 2427 
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Criminal law amendment (Bill C-84) - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators - Concluded 


Deschatelets, Jean-Paul, 2419-20 
Flynn, Jacques, 2387, 2388, 2425-7 
Fournier, Edgar, 2409-10 

Goldenberg, H. Carl, 2448-9 

Grosart, Allister, 2445-7 

Hicks, Henry D., 2413, 2436 

Lang, Daniel A., 2387-9 

Lawson, Edward M., 2423-5 
Macdonald, John M., 2410-11 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 2418-19 
Manning, Ernest C., 2413-15 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 2427-8 
Mcllraith, George J., 2430, 2433-6, 2439 
Molson, Hartland de M., 2436-8, 2444 
Neiman, Joan, 2421-3 

Paterson, Norman McL., 2448 
Perrault, Raymond J., 2387, 2428-33, 2440 
Robichaud, Louis J., 2411-13 

Smith, George I., 2438, 2439-42 
Stanbury, Richard J., 2408-09 
Williams, Guy, 2417 


Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) 1976 C-84 (punishment for murder and certain other offences). Ir, 2386; 
2r, 2386-9; m re disposition of 3r and passage of bill, 2407; 2r cont, 2407-42; question re voting 
procedure, 2444; 2r cont, 2444-50; 3r, 2450; r.a., 2450 


Croll, Hon. David A. 
Aging, the anatomy of report of Special Senate Committee, recommendations of committee and report on 
action taken, 146-9 (see Appendix to Debates of Oct. 22/74) 
Old age security, reduction in age limit, 146 
Research by staff of Parliamentary Library, 146 
Suggestion that Hansard of Oct. 22/74 be sent to municipal and social agencies, 147 
Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1553-8 
Government expenditures, 1555 
Labour collective bargaining, 1555-6 
Low-income or unorganized groups, 1556-8 
Minimum wage, 1557; statistics on employees, 1557 
Poverty line updated (1975), 1556 
Toronto Star Article ‘Making Work Pay More Than Welfare’, 1557 
Professionals, 1553 
Progressive Conservative Party suggestion for wage and price freeze, 1554 
Public reaction, 1554 
Regulations, 1554 
War Measures Act, 1554, 1555 
Decontrolling, 1554 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974 C-42, 379-80 
Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee 
Engagement of counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel, 1427, 1428 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2290-3 
Ethnic element of Canadian citizenship, 2290-2 
Excerpt from speech (1946), 2290-2 
Laurier, Sir Wilfrid, statement at Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria, 2290, 2293 
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Croll, Hon. David A. - Continued 
Compensation for Former Prisoners of War bill C-92, 2041 
Consumer Credit and Cost of Living, Special Joint Committee (1967), inquiry re action on implementation 
of recommendations, 2238-41 
Bankruptcy, orderly payment of debts, 2239, 2240 
Recommendations of Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, 2240 
Relief from unconscionable transactions, 2239, 2240 
Borrowers’ and Depositors’ Protection Act, 2239 
Combines investigation, 2240 
‘Cooling-off period re purchases, 2240 
Faulty or defective goods, 2239, 2240 
Financing of used motor vehicles, 2239, 2241 
Form of agreement for credit transactions, 2239, 2240 
Government guaranteed loans to low-income consumers, 2240 
Information and education, 2239, 2240 
Money management education and credit and debt counselling, 2240-1 
Prepayment of contracts, 2239, 2240 
Technical subcommittees of Consumer Affairs, 2239, 2241 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 974-5 
Disregard of established law, 974 
Moral issue in question of capital punishment, 974 
Suggestion for vote on bill, 975 
Criminal Code (control of weapons and firearms) bill S-14, question as to progress of bill in committee 
stage, 479 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 1) C-71, 1746 
Estimates 


Suggestion that items remain on Order Paper for discussion at any appropriate time, 1782-3, 1784 
UNESCO, 379-80 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements bill C-57, 1184-6 
Social welfare programs, 1184-6 
Medicare, phasing out of federal assistance, 1184-5; deterrent fees, 1185 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, tribute upon resignation from the Senate, 967 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1014, 1016, 1018, 1074 
Government Annuities Improvement bill C-75, 1629-30 
Immigration bill S-12, 165, 166, 195-7, 244-5 
Employment of immigrants for manual and menial work, 196, 244 
Statistics on deportations, 196 
Immigration bei unauthorized press publication of confidential draft report of Special Joint Committee, 
1 
Labour, the working poor in Canada, 2019-23 
Employment, provincial statistics, 2019 
Minimum wage, 2019-22 
Provincially, 2019, 2022 
Rates for experienced adult workers (legislated as of Dec. 31, 1974), 2031 
Vs welfare, 2021-2 
Poverty line, 2022 
Specified areas of working poor, 2019 
Supplementary income as work incentive, 2022 
Union workers, 2022 
Laing, Hon. Arthur, P.C., the late, 533-4 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, meeting in ca j ivi 
Macdonald, Hon. W. Ross, P.C., the late, 2177 : mera: Weston oliprinisees Kye 
Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest, Green Paper on, 373, 573-4, 580, 780 
Parliament Buildings, use of East Block rooms by senators, proposal, 110 j 
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Croll, Hon. David A. - Concluded 


eagle ae action taken to implement principal recommendations of Special Joint Committee, 2200, 
249 
Poverty 
Children in Poverty, report by National Council of Welfare, 625-6 
Senate report on poverty - poverty line updated (1974), 626 
Privilege, question of, re remark by government leader, 198 
Privileges and immunities of senators, proposed special Senate committee, 1434, 1721, 1726 
Role of Senator Croll during instigation of government annuities legislation, 1630 
Rules of the Senate, 1364, 1422-3, 1425-6 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration Committee, 1364, 1423, 1425, 1426 
Powers and duties of committees, 1423, 1425, 1426 
Senate 
Pensions for widows of senators, 282 
Role in committee work, 148-9 
Simultaneous interpretation system, 504 
Senate and House of Commons Act 
Regulations re attendance of senators and deductions for absence, 951-2, 953, 954 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 874 
Social welfare, distribution of income, 2144-9 
Distribution of income by quintiles, 2145 
Forms required of welfare recipients, 2144, see also appendix to Debates of May 19, 1976 
Income redistribution through government intervention (1970), 2145-6 
Myths concerning welfare, 2144 
Report of study of government expenditures on welfare, 2147-8 
Role of government in ensuring full employment and redistribution of wealth, 2146 
Subsidies to businesses, 2147, 2149; CNR and CPR, 2149 
Universality of welfare programs, 2146-7 
Television and radio coverage of proceedings of Senate and committees, 1483, 1484 
Controls, 1483, 1484 
Other countries decisions re broadcasting of parliamentary proceedings, 1483 
Resolution adopted by Commons re broadcasting of Commons proceedings, 1483 
United Nations resolution naming Israel as racist nation, condemnation of, motion re, 1397-8 
Work Ethic in Canada, special Senate committee proposed, 281-8, 518 
Community employment, 283 
Guaranteed minimum income, 281 
Immigrants employed for farm work, 284, 286 
Loss of working days because of strikes, 286 
Management-labour relations, 284 
Poverty in Canada - A Report of Special Senate Committee, 281-2 
Report updated, 282 
Provincial needs for workers, 284 
Welfare vs unemployment insurance, 283, 284, 287 
Working poor, 283 


Crop insurance 
Report of Agriculture Committee, 1212, 1227-9, 1468-71, 1622-3 


See Agriculture 


Crown liability < ree : 
Criminal Law Amendment (Crown liability, immigration, parole) bill C-71, 1714, 1730-3 
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Crowsnest Pass, 41-42, 598, 889, 924 


Cultural property export and import 
Appeal against board ruling, 798, 811-12 
Articles for exhibition purposes, 766 
Articles made by person now deceased or which have been in Canada 35 yrs. or more, 764, 765 
Articles under control list, 797-8 
Book of Kells, Ireland, 770 
Bureaucracy in discretionary powers of minister, 768 
Cultural properties of heritage of other countries, importing of, 798, 810-11 
Determination of values, 765, 798, 812 
Excerpts from statements of Secretary of State, 798-9 
Freedoms of thought and action, elimination of in over-protection by government, 768, 770, 799-800, 812 
Institution, definition of, 765-6 
Preservation of muniments, excerpt from statement of Hon. Joseph Howe, 770 
Prohibition of illegal imports, 764 
Review Board, 763-4, 908-11 
System of export control, 762-5 
Determination of fair cash price, 762, 764, 765 
Financial assistance for custodial institutions, 762 
Ministerial permits or bulk licences, 763 
Objects of national heritage, 762 
Permits, 762, 908, 909 
Tax incentives for sale or donation of cultural property to custodial institutions, 763 
Exemptions, 763 
UK legislation, 761, 763, 765, 799 
UNESCO convention, 764, 813 
Speakers: Senators 
Carter, Chesley W., 848, 908 
Everett, Douglas D., 765, 797-800 
Grosart, Allister, 810-13, 909-11 
Hicks, Henry, 765-6 
Lamontagne, Maurice, 761-5, 766, 908-09, 910, 911 
O’Leary, M. Grattan, 768-70 


Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33. 1r, 712; 2r, 761-6, 768-70, 797-800, 810-13; ref to com, 813; 
rep with amdts, 848, 908-09, m in amdt adopted, 909-11; 3r, 912; Commons concurrence in 
Senate amdts, 1005; r.a., 1095 


Curling 
Canadian Men’s Curling Championship, congratulations to Newfoundland Rink, 1889 


Customs (Bill S-4) 
Importation by sea within Canadian waters, 131 
Jurisdiction to outer limits of territorial sea of Canada, 131, 168 
Preferential tax exemptions to Canadian companies in resource explorations, 168-9 
Speakers: Senators 
Belisle, Rheal, 167-9 
Cook, Eric, 131 
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Customs bill S-4. Ir, 12; 2r, 131, 167-9; ref to com, 169; rep without amdt, 213; 3r, 222; r.a., 314 


Customs tariff (Bill C-27) 
Articles exempted, 262 
Effects of tariff protection on consumer, 270-1 
Petroleum products, 262 
Speakers: Senators 
Belisle, Rheal, 270-1 
Benidickson, W.M., 262, 263 
Connolly, John J., 262-3 


Customs Tariff bill (No. 1) C-27. Ir, 242; 2r, 262-3, 270-1; ref to com, 271; rep without amdt, 280; 3r, 291; 
r.a., 314 


Customs tariff (Bill C-39) 
Food products, 485 
Handicrafts from developing countries, 488, 515 
Housing materials and appliances, 485, 489, 515 
Ministerial powers, 488 
Preferential rates for developing countries, 485, 515 
Temporary tariff reductions (1974), 485 
Tourist exemptions, 485, 488 
UNESCO, 487-8, 515 
Agreement for Facilitating International Circulation of Visual and Auditory Materials of Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Character, 487 
Excerpt from Montreal Star re, 487-8 
Exclusion of Israel from European group, 488 
Speakers: Senators 
Cook, Eric, 484-5 
Grosart, Allister, 486-9, 514-16 


Customs Tariff bill (No. 2) C-39.  1r, 472; 2r, 484-5, 486-9; ref to com, 489; rep without amdt, 499; 3r, 508, 
514-16; r.a., 581 


Customs tariff (Bill C-67) 

Aircraft and aircraft engines, 1210, 1214 

Gifts, 1210, 1214 

Petroleum products, 1210, 1214 

Polymer plates for letterpress printing, 1214 

Religious publications, 1214 

Tariff and excise revenues, 1214 

Speakers: Senators 
Benidickson, W.M., 1209-10, 1215 
Grosart, Allister, 1214-15 


Customs Tariff bill (No. 3) C-67. Ir, 1197; 2r, 1209-10, 1214-15; 3r, 1215s7-2., 1281 


Danson, Hon. Barnett, P.C., Minister of State for Urban Affairs 
National Housing bill (No.1) C-46, 748-57 
Advisory council, 756 
Handicapped persons, 753 
Housing starts, decrease in, 749 
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Danson, Hon. Barnett, P.C., Minister of State for Urban Affairs - Concluded 


National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46 - Concluded 

Indians, 751 
Inspection of projects, 751 
Interest rate, 752 
Land purchase for lease to non-profit or cooperative organization, 755, 756 
Limited dividend program, 754-5, 757 
Mortgage insurance fund, 753, 754, 755 
Non-profit and cooperative housing, 749, 750 
Rental housing projects, 750, 754 
Senior citizens housing, 749, 750 
Sewage treatment loans, 756 
Statutory limits for making or insuring loans, 756 
Veterans, 749, 750-1 

National Housing bill (No.2) C-77, 1673-81 
Abuses, 1678 
AHOP, 1673-4, 1676, 1678 
Appraisal of housing costs in various areas, 1678 
Continuity of program and target, 1675 
Cooperatives, 1679 
Costs of program, 1677 
Critical areas of housing, 1674 
Density, 1674 
Design, 1674 
Expenditures on interest reduction grants (1976), 1679 
House price limits, 1676 
Housing standards and construction quality, 1673, 1675, 1676-7 
Inflationary effect of new regulations, question of, 1673 
Land assembly programs of municipalities, 1675 
Loans and grants, 1674 
Low cost medium density housing, $1000 grants to municipalities, 1680 
Private funding, 1675 
Refinancing of mortgage, 1676 
Rental accommodation, 1677 
Repayment conditions, five-year clause, 1678 
Servicing of land, 1675 
Single parent family, 1676 
Two-person families, 1674 
Warranty from builder to owner, 1681 


Davey, Hon. Keith 
Income Tax bill (No.3) C-58, 1836-42, 1843, 1845, 1846, 1865, 2027-32, 2294-2301, 2327, 2328 

Advertising revenue, 1837 

Background of legislation on foreign periodicals, 1837 

Broadcasting 
Advertising of prime time, survey report of Bureau of Broadcast Measurements, 2031-2 
Buffalo stations, presentation to committee, 2298-9 
Canadian Association of Broadcasters’ document, 1842 
CITY-TV, Toronto, 2297 
CRTC, letter from Chairman, 2298 
Global Television, letter from president, 2296-7 
Wire from Canadian Association of Broadcasters and others urging support of bill, 2297 
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Davey, Hon. Keith - Concluded 
Income Tax bill (No.3) C-58 - Concluded 

Canada WestWord, the magazine for British Columbians, excerpt from, 2028 

Canadian Forum, excerpt from article by Peter Newman, 2029 

Canadian Journal of Political Science, excerpt from, 1839 

Christian Science Monitor article re Time’s editorial policy, 1840 

Content, excerpt from Editor’s speech on CBC Capital report, 2032 

Criteria for deduction for tax purposes, 1837 

Fredericton Gleaner article, 1841 

Globe and Mail, 1838; article re Senate committee and chairman, 2300 

Interest Group Tactics and the Politics of Foreign Investment: The Time- Reader's Digest Case Study, 
1839 

Letter from Stephen S. LaRue, president of Time Canada, 1839 

Letter sent to Prime Minister by writers, photographers, etc., 1838 

Maclean’s magazine, 2028; presentation to committee, 2295-6 

Mass Media Committee’s report, excerpts from, 1839, 1840, 1841-2 

MD of Canada, 2030, 2300 

Montreal Gazette editorial, 2299 

Newsweek, lack of Canadian advertising, 2027-8 

Opposition to bill through lobbying, 2298-9 

Revitalizing of Canadian magazines, 1838 

Rights of Canadian broadcasters and publishers, 2295 

Saturday Night, 2296 

Speech of Richard Roehmer, P.C., Toronto, 1841 

‘Substantially the same’, definition of, 2301 

Time and Reader’s Digest, 1837-8, 2028, 2299, 2301 

Time editorial re advertising and subscription rates, 2028 

Toronto Sun article by John Slinger, 1838 

Publishing industry, 62, 556, 564, 582-3, 956-7; 2140 

Globe and Mail article by J. Carruthers re Time magazine, 582-3 

Letter from Senator Davey to Globe and Mail re editorial entitled ‘Whittling Down a Freedom’, 582 

Ottawa Journal article re comments of President of Time Canada Limited before Senate committee, 
2140 

Television commercial advertising of Guaranty Trust, use of picture of Parliament Buildings, 556, 564, 
956-7 

Time and Readers Digest magazines, tax concessions in advertising, 582 

Time magazine, brief presented to members of Commons, 62 


Death penalty 
See Criminal Code and Criminal Law Amendment bills 


Deaths 
Boucher, Hon. William A., 2251-2 
Bourque, Hon. Romuald, 11-12 
Childers, Erskine, President of Republic of Ireland, 265 
Crerar, Hon. Thomas A., P.C., 778-9 
Gelinas, Hon. Louis-Philippe, 1713-14 
Hugessen, Hon. A.K., 2007 
Kickham, Hon. Thomas J., 324 
Laing, Hon. Arthur, P.C., 532-3 
Macdonald, Hon. W. Ross, P.C., 2176-7 
MacKay, Hon. John, Lieutenant Governor of Prince Edward Island, 135 
O’Leary, Hon. Michael Grattan, 2034-6 
Prowse, Hon. J. Harper (Sept. 28/76) 
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de Grandpre, Hon. Louis-Philippe, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court 
Royal assent, 2152 


Denis, Hon. Azellus, P.C. 
Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1580 
Bourque, Hon. Romuald, the late, 11 
Canadian National Railways, cost of construction of tower in Toronto, 2185-6, 2263-4 
Civil Service Insurance bill C-26, 766 
Adopted children, 766 
Amendment to annuity tabies, 766 
Equal rights to man and wife, 766 
Sharing of insurance proceeds, 766 
Statistics on policies issued, 766 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 660 
Royal prerogative, 660 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2427 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Lafontaine) bill C-229, 601-02 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1037 
Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) bill C-1001, 1233-4, 1235, 1251, 1252, 
1258-9 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2317-18 
Ceiling on federal contributions, 2317-18, 2365 
Expenditures, anti-inflation program effect on, 2365 
New services, 2318 
Nursing homes, 2366 
Provincial responsibilities, 2365 
Statistics on accidents and medical care, 2368 
Senate and House of Commons (Supplementary Retirement Benefits) bill C-81, 2195 
Statute Law (Status of Women) 1974 bill C-16, 1103-04, 1107, 1122-3 
Acts amended, 1104, 1107 
Civilian war pensions and allowances, 1104 
Criminal Code, 1104 
Elections, 1104 
Immigration, 1104 
National Defence, 1104 
Pensions, 1104 
Public Service employment, 1104 
Unemployment insurance, 1107 
Excerpt from Le Devoir editorial, 1103 
Female staff of Senate, 1103-04 
Recommendations of Royal Commission on Status of Women, 1104 
Speakers of the Senate, 1107 
Televising of committee proceedings, 510, 511 


Department of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 243, 272-4, 281, 304-06, 348-9, 368, 373, 298-400, 1134 


Deschatelets, Hon. Jean-Paul, P.C. 

Continental Bank of Canada bill S-30, 1345 

Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-85, 2419-20 
Alternatives to death by hanging, 2420 
Deterioration of law enforcement, 2419 
Deterrent aspect, 2419, 2420 
Gallup poll, 2419 
Premeditated or unpremeditated murder, 2419 
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Deschatelets, Hon. Jean-Paul, P.C. - Concluded 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-85 - Concluded 
Prison term, 2419 
Responsibility of juries, 2420 
Forestry, devastation by Spruce budworm, 1218-19 
Bacillus thuringiensis, experiments conducted in combatting tobacco and cabbage bugs and Spruce 
budworm, 1218-19 
CBC announcement re spraying for budworm, 1219 
Quebec areas affected, 1218 
Industry, textile imports affecting Canadian industry, 791-3 
Excerpt from speech of Hon. Mr. Pepin re negotiations with other countries, 792 
Government efforts to instigate restraints on imports, 792 
Unemployment in textile industry, 791 
USSR trading policy, 791 
National Capital Region, Special Joint Committee 
First report, committee quorum, 1237 
Olympic bill C-63, 1188-90, 1198, 1204-05 
Coin-selling program to include gold coins, 1188-9 
Cost according to market price of gold, 1189 
Design and size of coins, 1190, 1205 
Expenditures forecast, 1188 
Gold content, 1204-05 
Statement of Postmaster General, 1204-05 
Gold requirements for program, 1198 
Limit on coins issued, 1189 
Lottery receipts, 1188 
Profit potential for COJO, 1188 
Programs of government assistance for Games, 1189-90 
Trade marks and copyrights, 1189 
Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation for maintenance, 501-04 
Contracts between Solicitor General and provinces re RCMP, 501 
Costs of police administration, 503-04 
Financial implications of RCMP provincial operations, 501, 502 
Quebec and Ontario, 500, 501, 503 
Correspondence between Quebec Justice Minister and Solicitor General, 503 
Representation bill C-36, 436, 437 
Speaker pro tem, 1781 


Desruisseaux, Hon. Paul 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 32-37 
Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1542-5 
Constitutional and controversial aspects of bill, 1544-5 
Decree of Emperor Diocletian to fight inflation, 1542-3 
Food prices control, 1544 
Freezing of dividends, 1544 
Personal responsibility for controls, 1543 
Productive capacity, requirement of investment, 1544 
UK prices and wages freeze, 1543-4 
Bourque, Hon. Romuald, the late, 33 
Canada Year Book, 1788, 1821-3 


Canadian economy 


Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1411-15 
Government expenditures, 1411, 1412-13 
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Desruisseaux, Hon. Paul - Continued 


Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - Concluded 
Gross national product, 1413 
Industrial profit margin, decrease in, 1413 
Labour demands, 1412, 1414 
Report of Economic Council of Canada, 1411-12 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, 1316 
Question of privilege re interpretation of conflict of interest, 1316 
Crime and violence, 944-5 
Biblical history of crime and violence, 944 . 
Parental attitudes towards punishment, 944, 945 
Television programs, 945 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 658-60 
Commutations since 1972 legislation, 659 
Crime increase and legislative permissiveness, 659 
Deterrent aspect, 659 
Premeditated murders, 659, 660 
Rehabilitation failure, 659 
Economic conditions and prospects 
Capital investment from domestic and foreign sources, 34-35 
Construction empires, 36 
Economic growth, 34 
Government spending and national debt, 35 
Gross national product, 33 
Inflation, 33-36 
Labour unrest, 36 
Mineral resources and projected output, 35-36 
Unemployment, 33 
Economy of Canada, 1072, 1073, 1113-17 
Excerpt from Fortune article by Prof. Meltzer, 1116 
Floating exchange rates, 1116 
Foreign investment in Canada, 1116-17 
Free enterprise, 1116 
Government expenditures, 1115 
Government policies and economic planning, 1115-16, 1117 
Gross national product, 1114 
Inflation, 1113-14 
Excerpt from Les Affaires re international consumer prices, 1113-14 
International trade balance, 1117 
Labour unions, administrative policies, 1116 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, availability to press of draft report of Special Joint 
Committee, 1756 
Energy, international conference of oil-producing and oil-consuming countries, exclusion of Canada, 605-06, 
TTS 
Felicitations to Hon. Renaude Lapointe and others, 32 
Florida land deals, involvement of Canadians in alleged swindle, 1012, 1198 
Free trade, an economic consideration for Canada, 1738-41, 1851 
Economic Council of Canada recommendations, 1738, 1740, 1741 
Expansion of trade in Atlantic economic community, 1740 
GATT, 1739, 1740 
International credit and money convertibility, 1740 
Keynes’ theories, 1738 
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Desruisseaux, Hon. Paul - Concluded 
Free trade - Concluded 
Secondary industries, 1738-41 
Employment, 1740 
Import controls, relaxation of, 1739 
Role in economic survival of provinces, 1738-9 
Textiles and other industries, 1739-41; Quebec, 1739 
Trade with United States, 1740 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 636-7 
Energy resources, 637 
Oil prices, 637 
Withdrawal of companies from Canada, 637 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1865-6 
Broadcasting, 1865-6 
Difficulties of small publications, 1865 
Mass media reaction, 1865 
Time and Newsweek, 1865 
Industry, textile and other imports affecting Canadian industry, 781-8, 901, 947-8, 974-8 
Anti-dumping procedures, 978 
Canadian Textile Commission briefs presented to government (1974), 782 
Competition from textile imports, 782, 785, 975-8 
Dominion Textile Co. closing, 783 
Dumping of foreign textiles at depressed prices, 782-3 
GATT provisions for protection of signatories, 781-2, 785, 786, 787 
Gazette article on The Case for Textile Protection, 781 
Imports per capita, 782 
Negotiations, lack of textile industry representatives, 976 
Policy introduced by Hon. Mr. Pepin, 782 
Polyester and cotton-mixed fibres, 783, 977 
Representations and recommendations of union leaders, workers and producers, 783-4 
Separatist leader’s comments on CBC re government attitude toward secondary industry trade policies, 
978 
Sheet glass, 781-9 
Sheets and pillowcases, relaxing of restraints re, 783 
Shirts, import quota and prices, 785, 977 
Recommendations, lack of enforcement of, 976-7 
Textile and Clothing Board, role of, 976-7 
Unemployment in Wellington District and other areas, 782, 784, 786-7, 977, 978 
Unsatisfactory textile trade policies, 976 
Investigations in Parliament, question of privilege, 1476-7, 1478 
Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C., resignation from the Senate, 212 
O’Leary, Hon. M. Grattan, the late, 2036 
Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation for maintenance, 567-8 
Federal-provincial agreements re RCMP, 568 
Quebec and Ontario policing costs, 568 
RCMP background, 567-8 


Senate 


Business, 1108 
Committees, 945 
Vacancies, 945 
Tributes to Senator Hayden, Chairman of Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, 1316-17 


Dickson, Hon. R.G.B., Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada 
Royal assent, 731, 899 
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Documents tabled 
See Journals of the Senate 


Drugs 
Alcoholism and drug addiction among Indians, 142-3 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code, 300, 354-62, 366-8, 374-5, 382-5, 402-06, 446-54, 
456, 969-71, 983, 1007-11, 1014-21, 1023-33, 1036-8, 1046-9 


Drury, Hon. Charles Mills, Minister of State for Science and Technology and Minister of Public Works 
Resignation offer and rejection by Prime Minister, 1890-3, 1920-2 


Duggan, Hon. James 
Kickham, Hon. Thomas J., the late, 324 
Newfoundland, CNR services, 1868, 1903 
Transportation, BNA Act as it pertains to transportation, 2115-18 
Newfoundland, 2115-18 
CNR operations, 2115-18 
Abandonment of passenger service, 2115-16 
Elimination of freight trains, 2116 
Limited ‘train consist’, 2115-16 
Overcharges on freight, 2117 
Shipment delays, 2116 
Road cruiser service, 2116 
Bus fares, 2117 
Bus purchases, questions re, 2116 
Terms of Union re transportation services, 2117, 2118 


Eastern Canada Savings and Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company bill S-29. 11, 1293; 
2r, 1307-08; ref to com, 1308; rep with amdts (French text only), 1355, 1372; 3r, 1373; r.a., 
V/A 


Economic conditions and prospects 

Arab nations monopoly of oil industry, 69-70 
Athabasca tar sands and Mackenzie River pipeline, 70-71 
Canada-US relations, 70 
Capital investment from domestic and foreign sources, 34-35 
Commodity price determination, 69; transportation costs, 70 
Construction empires, 36 
Economic growth, 34 
Energy resources and establishment of Petro-Canada, 69 
Financial Times of Canada editorial, 69 
Government spending and national debt, 35, 628 
Gross national product, 33, 189-90, 199-200, 350, 628, 629 
Inflation, 15-16, 19, 33-36, 628 
Labour unrest, 36 
Lumber industry, New Brunswick, 122 
Mineral resources and projected output, 35-36 
New Brunswick, 1750-4, 1817-20, 1821, 2009-13 
Nova Scotia storm damage, 1765-6 
Oil prices, 69-70, 71 
Unemployment, 33, 628 
See Anti-inflation, 

Economy of Canada, 

Inflation. 


INDEX 


Economy of Canada, 1012, 1067-73, 1081-2, 1113-17 
Cost-push inflation, 1072 
Countercyclical policies, 1068, 1072 
Crude oil exports, ceiling on, 1072 
Current account deficit, 1071 
Employment and unemployment statistics, 1070 
Excerpt from Fortune article by Prof. Meltzer, 1116 
Excerpts from speeches of Senator Lamontagne (1966, 1970), relating to economic conditions, 1068-9 
Exports decline due to work stoppages, 1070 
Finance Minister’s statements re fiscal policies, 1068-9, 1071 
Floating exchange rates, 1116 
Free enterprise, 1116-17 
Government expenditures, 1082, 1115-16, 1117 
Gross national product, 1070, 1114 
Housing market, 1069 
Index of real domestic product and of industrial production, 1070 
Inflation, 1113-14 
Excerpt from Les Affaires re international consumer prices, 1113-14 
Interest rates, 1069 
International trade balance, 1117 
Labour unions, administrative policies, 1116 
Provincial deficits, 1071 
Recessions (1953-74), 1067-8 
Tax cuts, 1082 
Trade deficits re parts and accessories of motor vehicles, 1071 
US economic conditions, 1069, 1070 
US production of small cars affecting auto pact, 1071-2 
Speakers: Senators 


Desruisseaux, Paul, 1072, 1073, 1113-7 
Flynn, Jacques, 1072-3, 1081-2 
Forsey, Eugene A., 1082 

Lamontagne, Maurice, 1067-72 


Electoral boundaries readjustment (Bill C-214) 
Electoral Boundaries Commissions, functions of, 378 
Discrepancies in decisions of provincial commissions, 378 


Recommendations, specifying of reasons for, 378 
Speaker: Senator 
Asselin, Martial, 378 


Electoral Boundaries Readjustment bill (No. 1) G-2145 1325? 202 370-82 31r53822'7.a:, 397 


Electoral boundaries readjustment (Bill C-370) 
Commissions, members and powers of, 526-7, 536-7 
Geographic considerations in establishing quota of constituencies, 527, 536 
Rural and northern constituencies, 527 
Speakers: Senators 
Belisle, Rheal, 527, 528 
Flynn, Jacques, 527, 536, 537 
Lafond, Paul C., 527 
Molgat, Gildas L., 526-8, 536-7 
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Electoral Boundaries Readjustment bill (No. 2) C-370. Ir, 514; 2r, 526-8, 536-7; ref to com, 537; rep without 
amdt, 555; 3r, 564; r.a., 581 


Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Berthier) bill C-365. 1r, 564; 2r, 602-03; 3r, 606; r.a., 656 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Bruce) bill C-228. 1r, 583; 2r, 601; 3r, 606; r.a., 656 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Lafontaine) bill C-229. 1r, 583; 2r, 601-02; 3r, 606; r.a., 656 


Emergency legislation 
St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 817-27, 832 
West Coast Grain Handling Operations bill C-12, 76-93, 95 
West Coast Ports Operations bill C-56, 723-30, 731 


Emergency sittings 
Authority to convene Senate during adjournments, 328 


Employer-employee relations in the Public Service 
Casual employees, 1811-12 
Classification, 1806 
Collective bargaining, facts and figures, 1801 
Designated employees, 1802-04 
Incompetence and incapacity, disciplinary action, 1810-11 
Interim report, 1799 
Managerial and confidential exclusions, 1810 
Maximum penalties for unlawful activity, 1805-06 
Pay research, 1808-10 
Prosecution of offences under act, 1804-05 
Public Service Employment Act, 1800-01 
Technological change and long-term layoff, 1807-08 


Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 
Availability to press of draft report, 1755-6 
Budget, 525, 1088, 1624 
Communication from Commons, 160; reply from Senate, 188-9 
Expenses re study of Parts I, I] and III of paper, 525, 1088 
Members 
Commons, 242 
Senate, 242 
Public Service Staff Relations bill C-70, ref to com, 1211 
Recommendation to establish permanent Staff Relations Board, 998 
Reports 
First report, committee quorum and engagement of staff, 255 
Second report tabled in Commons Nov. 26/74 
Third report pertaining to public meetings and recommendations re Board, 998-9, 1003-04 
Fourth report re Public Service Staff Relations bill C-70, rep without amdt, 1211 
Fifth report re Superannuation bill C-52, rep with amdts, 1545-7 
Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, ref to com, 1437, 1442 
Terms of reference, 160, 188-9, 255 
Workload of present board, 999 
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Employment 


Work ethic in Canada, 281-8, 339-42, 474-8, 518 
Working poor in Canada, 2019-23, 2154-8 


Energy resources 
Alaska reserves, 1141 
Arab nations monopoly of oil industry, 69-70 
Arctic gas pipeline, supply of Arctic gas to southern Canada, 2037-8 
Athabasca Tar Sands and Mackenzie River pipeline, 70-71, 1141 
Atlantic provinces 
Development of tidal power in Bay of Fundy, 2070, 2142, 2210 
Offshore oil and gas resources, 2070, 2141-2, 2202-03 
Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, discussions re energy resources, 1141-2, 1145-7 
Colorado oil shale, 1141 
Conservation of fuel of car awaiting Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General, 2209, 2443 
Construction of Arctic gas pipeline, supply of Arctic gas to southern Canada, 2037-8, 2069-70 
Domestic oil prices, 610 
Energy, Mines and Resources Dept., estimates for, 193, 201-2, 203 
Excise tax, 1265, 1267-80, 1281 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements, 1136, 1175-8, 1197, 1214 
Gasoline excise tax, 1100-01, 1112-13 
Government policy re Canadian ownership of companies developing oil and gas on crown lands, 1259-60, 
2210 
Income tax, 583, 606-14, 616-21, 627-40, 645-56 
Indian oil and gas claims, 325, 337-8, 351-3, 402, 426, 427 
International conference of oil-producing and oil-consuming countries, exclusion of Canada, 605-06, 774-5 
International Energy Agency (IEA), 605 
Lighting of government buildings, 606, 1238-9 
Mineral resources and projected output, 35-36 
Nuclear energy, 1142 
Oil and gas reserves, negotiations between federal government and governments of producing. provinces, 
2070 
Oil and mining industries, 609-11, 613-14, 616-20, 629-30, 635, 637, 639-40 
Alberta, 617, 618, 632 
BNA Act provisions re provincial natural resources, 630, 632 
Coal mining, 619-20 
Leduc well, 620 
South African Coal, Oil and Gas Corp., annual report, 619 
Earned depletion, 610 
Great Canadian Oil Sands, 619 
Prices and production costs, 617-18, 620, 621 
Pricing of Crude Oil: Economic and Strategic Guidelines for International Energy Policy, by Taki 
Rifai, 618 
Royalties, 609-10, 617, 629, 632, 636-40 
Withdrawal of companies from Canada, 630, 637 
Write-off of exploration expenses, 610-11 
Oil refiners, compensation to, 445-6 
Passamaquoddy-Cobscook Bay, US Corps of Engineers report on, 2210-11 
Petro-Canada, 69, 1174, 1178-9, 1215-18, 1244, 1251, 1281 
Petroleum administration, 847, 861-3, 902-07, 912-16, 925-7, 934-6, 981-2, 1002, 1013, 1034 
- Pipeline from Prince Rupert to Edmonton, proposed construction of, 2037 
Pipeline treaty between Canada and United States, proposed, 2037 
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Energy resources - Concluded 
Provincial royalties, 609-10 
Shortfall in oil deliveries to US, 1142 
Solar and geothermal energy, harnessing of tides, heat pumps, 1142 
Syncrude project, 71 


Energy, Statement of Policy, Proposed Petroleum and Natural Gas Act and New Canada Oil and Gas Land 
Regulations, 2169-72, 2179-82 


Background of Statement of Policy, 2171 
Berger inquiry, 2180 
Canada-US relations, 2179 
Crude oil and natural gas prices, 2169, 2170, 2181 
Dependency on imported oil, 2170 
Discretionary powers under new regulations, 2171 
Domestic energy, increase in prices, 2170 
Exploration and development in frontier regions of Canada, 2170, 2171, 2181 
Export prices of natural gas, 2170 
Freeze period on petroleum products prices, 2170 
Government decisions re crude oil and natural gas prices, 2170 
Hydroelectric power generation, statement of Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources, 2180 
National energy strategy for Canada, 2169-70 
Nuclear energy, 2180 
Petro-Canada, 2181-2 
Provincial exports of energy, 2180 
Reduction in average use of energy, 2170 
Self-reliance on natural gas, 2170 
Speakers: Senators 
Perrault, Raymond J., 2169-71 
Phillips, Orville H., 2179-82 


Environmental affairs 
Ocean dumping control, 1005, 1038-40, 1049-51, 1088, 1096 
Protection of coastal waters from radio-active pollution, 889, 924 


Environmental contaminants 
Chemical contamination from industry, 1372 
DDT and other chemicals, dangerous effects of, 1404 
Federal-provincial consultations, 1372, 1404 
Government authority to obtain information re environment and manufactured substances, 1404 
Major provisions of bill, 1371-2 
Speakers: Senators 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 1371-3 
Quart, Josie D., 1404-05 


Environmental Contaminants bill C-25. Ir, 1348; 2r, 1371-2, 1403-04; ref to com, 1404; rep without amdt, 
1437; 3r, 1446; r.a., 1476 


Estimates 
Agriculture, 695, 699, 1569 
Assurance that discussion on estimates does not terminate with passage of bill, 193, 203, 204, 205, 708 
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Estimates - Continued 


Athabaska Tar Sands, 693 
Auditor General’s statement re low standard of government control of finances, 1976, 1977 
Bilingualism, 1986 
Borrowing authority, 389, 391, 392-4, 708, 721, 735, 737-9, 1603, 1604-05, 1612-13, 1972-3, 1988-9 
Breakdown of interim supply, complexity of allocation of votes, 737 
Budgetary votes and budgetary statutory items, 200, 704, 707-08, 2173 
Canadair Ltd., interest-free loans, 693, 706, 719, 720, 733 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp., 201, 1056 
Canadian International Development Agency, 200 
Canadian National Railway deficit, 693, 704 
Cape Breton Development Corp., 201 
Cheque cashing before Mar. 31, 1989-90 
CIDA, authority to carry funds from year to year, 973, 1055, 2174 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs, 697 
Control procedures for expenditures, 350 
Corporate power in relation to expenditures, 1611-12 
Canadian Establishment, by Peter Newman, 1612 
Conflict of interest, excerpts from letters re, 1612 
Power Corp. of Canada Ltd., 1611-12 
Royal Commission re, 1611-12 
Correction in figure relating to supplementary estimates (D), 703 
Crown corporations, 1056 
Date of enactment of appropriation bill, 1130 
Deferment of capital projects, 1980-1, 1982-3, 1984 
Departmental cutbacks, 1131 
Dollar items, 379, 693, 695, 697-9, 704-06, 719, 723, 1565-70, 1603, 1607, 1613-14, 1967-70, 1971, 1977, 
1979, 1980, 1982-3, 1987-8 
Lack of authority for transfers, 1607 
Statistics (1967-70), 1967-70, 1980, 1982-3, 1987-8 
Statistics (1973-76), 1979, 1980 
Economic development and supply, 190, 379 
Employees in the government, statistics, 972 
Energy, Mines and Resources, 193, 201-02, 203, 695-6, 699-700, 701, 1566, 1608, 1609 
Energy policy for Canada, 2189 
Estimates by type of payment, 2173-4 
External Affairs, 697, 701, 1568 
Family allowances, 1084 
Glassco Commission report on Financial Management and Control Study, 1967, 1982 
Globe and Mail article re ‘Workers get shock at bank: Government cheques NSF’, 1977-8 
Government restraints, 1083, 1130-1 
Governor General’s warrants, 190 
Gross National Product vs government expenditures, 189-90, 199-200, 350, 972-3, 1605, 1607, 2187-8, 2287 
Financial Times article re, 2287 
Growth of budgetary expenditures in various depts., 972, 983, 1054-5 
House of Commons, program expenditures, payment to Leader of Social Credit Party, 719, 722, 1605-06, 
1613 
Bill introduced in Commons re future payments to SC Party leaders, 1605-06 
Political aspect of, 1605-06 
Housing grants, 1986 
Inclusion of Main and Supplementary Estimates in one bill, 190-1 
Income tax refunds, 716 
Increase in estimates (1974-77), 2212, 2213 
Supplementaries, 693, 2187, 2190-1 
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Estimates - Continued 


Increase in non-budgetary items and in statutory items, 2174 
Indian and Northern Affairs, 200-01, 379, 700, 701 
Industry, Trade and Commerce, 1566 
Inflation, 2188, 2190-1 
Information Canada, 201, 350, 1610 
Inter-Provincial Pipe Line Ltd., 693, 706-07, 720 
Labour, 697-8 
Law Reform Commission poster, 349-50, 351 
‘Leading Cases in Constitutional Law’, excerpt from decision in ‘Edinburgh and Dalkeith Railway 
Company v. Wauchope’, 391 
Loan item in supplementary estimates, question of precedent, 2255-6, 2258 
Lockheed long-range patrol aircraft, 1984-5, 1986 
Loto Canada, 2234-5, 2237-8, 2244-9, 2255-8 
See Loto Canada 
Manpower and Immigration Dept., Manpower Division, 400-01 
Medicare and hospital insurance, 1608 
Milk subsidies, 704 
National Finance, 1569 
National Health and Welfare, 190, 696, 702, 1055, 1566, 1568 
Nova Scotia heating costs, 1985 
Oil equalization payments, 2188 
Oil refiners, compensation to, 445-6, 1055, 1084, 1609 
Oil subsidies to Ottawa Valley Line, 1985 
Old age security fund, 693, 704, 705, 1055-6, 1971-2, 2213, 2173 
Globe and Mail report on, 705 
Olympic Games deficit, 1985, 1986, 2256 
Government policy and statement re, 2256 
Payments to provinces, 379 


Percentage increase of supplementary estimates in relation to main estimates, 1948, 1967, 1971, 1976-7, 


1983-4 

Point of privilege raised in Commons, 394 
Privy Council, 696 
Provincial government expenditures, 2189, 2190, 2213, 2287 
Public debt, 190, 1607-08 
Public Service employees, increase in, 2174 
Public Works, 696-7, 698, 1566-7 
Purchases of goods and services, 1084, 1085 
Railways, compensation to, 379 
Recommendation of Canadian Economic Policy Committee, 1084 
Referral of supply bills to National Finance Committee, 716, 717-18, 733-4, 736, 1129-31, 1604-05, 1613 
Regional economic expansion, 697, 701-02, 1570 
Science and Technology, 1567 
Secretary of State, 698, 1567, 1568-9, 1570 
Solicitor General, 1569 
Special employment measures, 1602 
Spouses’ allowances, 1602 
Statutory expenditures required by law, 349, 1130 

Non-statutory expenditures, 1130 
Student summer employment, 1603 
Suggestion that items remain on Order Paper for discussion at any appropriate time, 1782-5 
Supplementary estimates appropriation bill, question of retroactive power to government, 1976 
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Estimates - Concluded 

Supply and Services, 693 

Transfer payments to provinces, 1084, 2213-14, 2287, 2288 

Transport Dept., 693, 697, 702, 1567, 1568, 1569, 1609-11, 1985-6 
Aircraft manufacturing, 1610-11 
Canadair-Government of Canada option, 1610-11, 1614-15 
Mirabel and Toronto Airports, 1610 
Reductions, 1985-6 
STOL aircraft, 1609-10 

Treasury Board, 704, 720 

Two-price wheat system, 1985 

Unemployment insurance, 1055, 1083, 2188, 2190; unemployment in potential productivity 2187-8 

UNESCO, 379-80 

Urban affairs, 1568 

Veterans Affairs, 693, 699, 704, 1567-8, 1569 

Votes for grants in fiscal year, 1972 

Votes for which additional sums are required, 1972 

Votes payments on calendar year basis, 1972 

Wheat, two-price system, 193, 202, 203 

Yearly estimates totals (1969-76), 1565 


Estimates referred to National Finance Committee 

Fiscal year ending Mar. 31/75, 108; rep of com, 136-7, 189-91 
Supplementary (A), 108, rep of com, 136-7, 189-91 
Supplementary (B), 300, rep of com, 349-51, 372 
Supplementary (C), 441-2, rep of com, 444 
Supplementary (D), 586, rep of com, 693-4, 695-702 

Fiscal year ending Mar. 31/76, 555; rep of com, 971-3, 983-4, 1054-7, 1082-6 
Supplementary (A), 1409; rep of com, 1549, 1565-70 
Supplementary (B), 1824; rep of com, 1937, 1948-53, 1966-70 

Fiscal year ending Mar. 31/77, 1777; rep of com, 2167, 2173-5 
Removal of item from Order Paper, question, 1782-5 
Supplementary (A), 2178; rep of com, 2237-8, 2244-9, 2255-8 


Estonia, 58th anniversary of Proclamation of Independence 
Tribute to Estonians, 1785 
US Resolution re foreign policy of non-recognition of annexation of Baltic States by USSR, 1785 


European Community 
Canada’s claim for compensation re loss of preferential access of Canadian commodities to British market, 
579-80, 661-2, 671 
Cheddar cheese, 671 
Concessions of interest to Canada, 671 
Negotiations leading to agreements between various countries, 671 
Wheat and barley, 671 


European Parliament, Strasbourg and Brussels meetings, 307-13, 316-20, 329-33 
Canada-European Community relations, excerpt from Senate committee report on, 310, 332-3 
Canada-United States relations, 317-20, 329-33 
Canadian delegation, 308-09 
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European Parliament, Strasbourg and Brussels meetings - Concluded 
Economic situation, 311 
Energy resources, 312-13, 332 
Exchange meetings in Ottawa, 308 
Finished goods, export of, 317, 319, 320, 330 
GATT, 319, 320 
Multinational corporations, 330 
Ottawa office, establishment of, 308 
Prime Minister’s visit to the Community, 308 
Trade and investment relationships, 332 
United Kingdom, 312 
Speakers: Senators 
Bourget, Maurice, 331-3 
Grosart, Allister, 319-20, 329-31 
O’Leary, M. Grattan, 316-19 
van Roggen, George C., 307-13 


Everett, Hon. Douglas D. 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974 C-42, 413-14, 415 
Cabinet ministers, resignation offers and rejection by Prime Minister, 1892 
Canadian Commercial and Industrial Bank bill S-24, 961-2 
Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, 765, 797-800 
Appeal against board ruling, 798 
Articles under control list, 797-8 
Cultural properties of heritage of other countries, importing of, 798 
Excerpts from statements of Secretary of State, 798-9 
Fair cash offer, determination of, 798 
Rights of individuals, 799-800 
UK legislation, 799 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/75, Supplementary (B), 349-51 
Control procedures, 350 
Information Canada, 350 
Law Reform Commission poster, 349-50, 351 
Manpower requirements of federal government, 350 
Statutory expenditures required by law, 349 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/75, Supplementary (D), 683-4, 695-702 
Agriculture, 695, 699 
Athabaska Tar Sands, 693 
Canadair Ltd., loans to, 693 
CNR deficit, 693 
Consumer and Corporate Affairs, 697 
Discussion on subject matter of appropriation bills remaining on Order Paper, 1783-4, 1785 
Dollar items, 693, 695, 697-9 
Energy, Mines and Resources Dept., 695-6, 699-700, 701 
Inter-Provincial Pipe Line Ltd., and Syncrude project, 693, 694 
External Affairs, 697, 701 
Increase in main estimates through supplementaries, 693 
Indian and Northern Affairs, 700, 701 
Labour, 697-8 
National Health and Welfare, 696, 702 
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Everett, Hon. Douglas D. - Concluded 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/75, Supplementary (D) - Concluded 
Old age security fund, 693 
Privy Council, 696 
Public Works, 696-7, 698 
Regional economic expansion, 697, 701-02 
Secretary of State, 698 
Supply and Services, 693 
Transport Dept., 693, 697, 702 
Veterans Affairs, 693, 699 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/76, rep of National Finance Committee, 971-3 
(Presented by Senator Sparrow) 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/77 
Supplementary (A), rep of National Finance Committee, 2234-5 
Fort-Falls Bridge Authority bill C-367, 897 
Income tax, com authorized to study legislation prior to receipt of bills, 298-9 
Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15, 272-4, 348-9, 399-400 
Authority provided under Statistics Act, 273-4 
Disclosure of information to Customs officer, 273, 274 
GATT, 400 
Import analysis and examination of invoices, 273-4 
Imports, question of non-tariff barriers re, 400 
Support services for industrial and trade development, 272-3 
Information Canada, 400 
Manpower Division of Department of Manpower and Immigration, motion to authorize com to examine and 
report on, 400-1 
Responsibilities and functions of Manpower Division, 400-01 
National Finance Committee 
Reports 
Estimates 
Year ending Mar. 31/75, 136-7, 189-90 
Supplementary (A), 136-7, 189-90 
Supplementary (B), 349-51, 372 
Supplementary (C), 444 
Supplementary (D), 693-4, 695-702 
Year ending Mar. 31/76, 971-3, 983-4, 1054-7, 1082-6 
Supplementary (A), 1549, 1565-70, 1602 
Supplementary (B), 1937, 1948-53, 1966-70 
Year ending Mar. 31/77 
Supplementary (A), 2234-5 
Supplementary Borrowing Authority bill C-80, rep without amdt, 1649-50 
Senate business, 1881, 1915 


Excise tax (Bill C-40) 
Air transportation, 500 
Articles for handicapped persons, 500, 501 
Building materials and water distribution equipment, 500, 501, 519, 520 
Clothing and footwear, 499, 501 
Day care centers, 501 
Government revenue from tax, 519 
Liquor, wine, tobacco, 500 
Transportation equipment, 500, 501, 520 
Unlicensed wholesalers, 520, 570-3 
Vehicles of high energy-consuming category, 500, 519-20 
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Excise tax (Bill C-40) - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 

Buckwold, Sidney L., 572, 573 
Cook, Eric, 571-2 
Flynn, Jacques, 519-20, 570-1 
Hayden, Salter A., 570, 572-3 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 499-501 
Manning, Ernest C., 573 


Excise Tax and Excise bill C-40. 1r, 479; 2r, 499-501, 519-20; ref to com, 521; rep without amdt but with 
observations re unlicensed wholesalers, 570; 3r, 570-3; r.a., 581 


Excise tax (Bill C-66) 
Air transportation, 1268, 1271 
Building insulation materials, 1268, 1274, 1277 
Businesses and persons eligible for refund, 1267-8, 1272, 1274, 1279 
Deficit resulting from single oil price policy, 1269, 1271, 1273 
Gasoline for personal use and for travel to and from place of business, 1267, 1268, 1269, 1272-3, 1276-7 
Gasoline tax in other countries, 1280 
Income tax refunds, 1270-1, 1279 
Increase to all consumers in lieu of tax, suggestion, 1279 
Method for filing of claims and administration of refunds, 1270 
Nova Scotia home heating costs, 1275 
Prices of gas and oil, 1273, 1277 
Records of gasoline purchases, maintaining of, 1268 
Refunds, 1279 
Subsidy paid by low-income persons, 1272, 1274, 1276 
Tax administration costs, 1272 
Worldwide oil crisis, 1275 
Speakers: Senators 
Flynn, Jacques, 1273-5, 1276, 1277, 1279-80 
Grosart, Allister, 1271-3 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 1267-71, 1278 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1275-6, 1280 
Prowse, J. Harper, 1271, 1277-8 


Excise Tax bill C-66. 1r, 1265; 2r, 1267-78; ref to com, 1278; rep without amdt, 1278; 3r, 1278-80; r.a., 1281 


Explosives 
Authority to regulate purchase and possession of fireworks and explosives, 263-4, 271 
Factories licensed to manufacture explosives, 271 
Inspections by provincial officials, 271 
National standards for gun magazines, 264 
Offences, 272 
Speakers: Senators 
Barrow, Irvine, 263-4 
Macdonald, John M., 271-2 


Explosives bill S-17. Ir, 243; 2r, 263-4, 271-2; ref to com, 272; rep without amdt, 280; 3r, 291; r.a., 1134 
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Export development 
Authorized capital, 459-60, 462 
Board of directors, 464 
Foreign investment insurance program, 460 
Interest rate, 462, 463, 464 
Short-term and medium-term credit for small businesses, 461 
Speakers: Senators 
Grosart, Allister, 462-4 
Langlois, Leopold, 459-62, 464 


Export Development bill C-9. Ir, 459; 2r, 459-64; 3r, 464; r.a., 467 


Exports and imports 
Cultural property export and import, 712, 761-6, 768-70, 797-800, 810-13, 848, 908-11, 912, 1005 
Export development, 459-64, 467 


External affairs 
External Affairs Department, Passport Office 
Refusal to accept Canadian currency of $50 and $100 denominations, 2037, 2077 
Passports, diplomatic and special, for travel to Namibia, 2363-4, 2443-4 
See Foreign affairs 


Farm credit 
Age limit, 788, 789, 797, 806, 807, 863-5 
Agricultural investments, 790 
Agricultural production, worldwide need, 803-04 
Availabiiity of farm land, 797, 806-07 
Capital fund of corporation, 789, 790, 807 
Eligibility criteria, 805 
French Canadians enrolled in agricultural courses, 806 
French language literature in regard to legislation, 805 
Full-time and part-time farmers, 789, 803 
Interest rate, 789, 791 
Letter from Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 891 
Loan statistics, 795 
Maritime farmers, problems of, 863-4 
Mortgage or productive capacity of real estate, 789, 790-1 
Repayment record, 788 
Security requirements, 791, 804 
Small farm development, 804-05 
Statistics on persons involved in farming, 864 
Statistics on provincial loans, 807 
Western farming, 864 
Speakers: Senators 
Argue, Hazen, 791, 805-06, 863, 886-8, 890-1 
Belisle, Rheal, 891 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 806, 865 
Grosart, Allister, 886, 887, 891-2 
Macdonald, John M., 796-7, 864, 880 
Mcllraith, George, 880-4, 885 
Michaud, Herve J., 803-05 
Norrie, Margaret, 863-4 
Perrault, Raymond J., 886, 887, 890 
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Farm Credit bill C-34. Ir, 781; 2r, 788-91, 796-7, 803-07; ref to com, 807; rep with amdt and recommenda- 
tions, 847-8, 863-5, 880, m in amdt, 880-2, point of order re amdt, Speaker’s ruling reserved, 
882-8, Speaker’s ruling on point of order, 889-90, m for adoption of rep continued, 890-2, m in 
amdt adopted, 892, main m as amended agreed and rep adopted, 892; 3r, 893; r.a., 899 


Farming 
See Agriculture 


Federal Business Development Bank 
Counselling assistance to small enterprises, 370 
Federated Council of Sales Finance Companies, 369 
French version of bank name, 417 
Industrial Development Bank, 369-70 
Authorized capital, 370 
Background, 369 
Lending policies, 369-70 
Loans, 369 
Loss ratio, 369 
Information service, 370-1 
RoyNat, 369 
Scope of bank operators, 418 
Speakers: Senators 
Flynn, Jacques, 417-18 
Godfrey, John M., 366-71 


Federal Business Development Bank bill C-14. 1r, 348; 2r, 368-71, 417-18; ref to com, 418: rep of com, 426; 3r, 
444: r.a., 467 


Federal Court bill 
See Supreme Court bill S-2, 12, 103-06, 153-5, 162-4, 243, 253, 467 


Federal government buildings 


Langevin Block and Justice Building, renovation particulars and costs, 76-77, 137 
Lighting of government buildings and costs of energy, 606, 1238-9 


Federal-provincial fiscal arrangements 


Basic and additional revenues, 1175-6, 1183-4 
Conditional and unconditional payments, 1182 
Costs of program, 1175 
Freehold oil and gas revenue, 1176 
Government commitment re oil and gas revenues for development and exploration, 1181 
Income tax revenue guarantee, 1176, 1177 
Medicare and hospital insurance, 1182-7 
Deterrent fees, 1185 
Home care and clinical supervision, 1186 
Phasing-out of federal assistance, 1183, 1184-7 
Remote areas, problems of, 1187 
Shortage of persons in medical profession, 1187 
UK health services, unsatisfactory operation of, 1186 
Personal and corporation tax rates, 1177 
Provincial equalization payments per capita, 1176-7, 1182 
Social welfare programs, 1184-6 
Tax rebates on oil and gas revenues, Western provinces, 1177 
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Federal-provincial fiscal arrangements - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 
Croll, David A., 1184-6 
Grosart, Allister, 1180-4 
Lang, Daniel A., 1175-8 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1186-7 


Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements bill C-57. Ir, 1136; 2r, 1175-8, 1180-8; ref to com, 1188; rep without 
amdt, 1197; 3r, 1214; r.a., 1281 


Federal-provincial relations office 
Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet, 465-6 
Responsibilities, 466 
Meetings (1964-73), 465 
Privy Council functions, 465 
Public Service employment, 464-6, 467 


Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies 
Assets of federally incorporated companies in Canada, 101 
Borrowing limit, 100, 101-02 
Subordinated debentures, 100, 102 
Speakers: Senators 
Hayden, Salter A., 100-03 
Walker, David J., 103 


Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies bill S-7._ 1r, 47; 2r, 100-03; ref to com, 107; rep without amdt, 
160734, 1805 1.2. 314 


Feeds 
Bureaucratic control in enforcement of regulations, 158 
Definition of ‘feed’, 130 
Inspections, 585 
Manufactured feeds, authority to regulate, 130 
Medicaments, 585 
Modifications proposed, 130 
Pet foods, 585 
Responsibilities of Agriculture Canada, 585 
Whole seeds or grains free of deleterious substance, 138 
Speakers: Senators 
Argue, Hazen, 129-31, 585-6, 1635, 1636-7, 1650-3 
Flynn, Jacques, 1652-3 
Greene, John J., 1635 
Langlois, Leopold, 1480, 1635-6 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 158-9 
Norrie, Margaret, 161-2 
Yuzyk, Paul, 157-8 
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Feeds bill S-10. Ir, 47; 2r, 129-31, 157-9, 161-2; ref to com, 162; rep with amdts, 584-6, 592; 3r, 594; 
Commons amdts, 1467, 1480, 1485-6, ref to com, 1635-7; rep that Commons amdts be 
concurred in with substitution of one amdt, 1650-3, 1660-1; Commons concurrence in Senate 
amdt, 1974; r.a., 2002 


Felicitations 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, P.C., speeches at unveiling of portrait in Senate foyer, 469-71 
Lapointe, Hon. Renaude, appointment to office of Speaker of the Senate, 22, 26, 32. 3h, SUS G2 izes 
82-83, 111, 116, 120, 138-9, 144, 167-8, 174-5, 184-5 
Martin, Hon. Paul P.C., former Leader of the Government in the Senate, 14, 18, 22, 26, 32, 37-38, 48, 51, 
62072, 1119116: WON 22 13 2.0142.1740 181, 185, 208-12 
(Farewell speech to Parliament, 207-08) 


Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, P.C. (Resigned May 23, 1975) 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 184-8 
Aging, 186-7 
Compulsory retirement and lack of consideration for talent potential, 186-7 
‘Salute to Senior Citizens Day’, Toronto, excerpt from speech by Rt. Hon. John G. Diefenbaker, 186 
Aging, the anatomy of Special Senate Committee report, 516-18 
Conferences on aging, provincial, 516-17 
Dilemmas of Modern Man, excerpt from speech of Dr. Nathan Shock, 516 
Geriatrics studies in faculties of medicine, 517 
Ontario Select Committee on Aging, 517, 518 
Population increase in respect of elderly persons, 516 
Senior Citizens’ Week (US), 517; Ontario committee recommendations, 518 
Sociological aspects of aging, 516-17 
Canadian Sovereignty Symbol bill C-373, 685-8 
Importation of beavers from US for Grey Owl film, 687-8, 709 
Lord Beaverbrook of New Brunswick, 686 
Non-restriction on commercial use of beaver symbol, 687 
Petitions and communications received to support adoption of beaver symbol, 686-7 
Significance of beaver to Indians, armed forces and areas of national interest, 686 
Committees, Special, Senate, study and analysis of reports for information of Parliament and public, 516 
Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) bill C-223, 710-11 
Damage or insult to flag, 710 
Incidents of desecration to flag, question of, 710 
Penalties, 710 
Speech by Governor General on first raising of National Flag, 710 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 184-5 
Former Speaker of the Senate, felicitations, 14, 18, 22, 26, 32, 37, 51, 58, 62, 68, 72, 111, LiGsE206 1372: 
138, 139, 142, 167, 173, 181, 184-5 
Indian and Eskimo recruitment development program, 569 
International Women’s Year, 896-9 
Abortion, deletion from Criminal Code, 898 
Anti-discrimination legislation, 897 
Excerpt from UN publication re inequality between men and women, 897 
Indian women, loss of status on marriage to non-Indian, 898 
Inequalities for university graduates, 898 
Pay discrepancies noted by Statistics Canada, 898 
Professionals, 898 
Property rights on marriage breakup, 898 
Royal Commission on the Status of Women, 897 
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Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, P.C. - Concluded 
International Women’s Year - Concluded 
Social revolution by women, 896 
UN Assist. Sect. General for Humanitarian and Social Affairs, Mrs. Helvi Sipila, 896 
United Nations designation of year, 896 
“Why Not’ campaign, 897 
Women’s Program, Department of State, 897-8 
Working women, heads of families, 898 
Legislation received without explanatory notes, 709 
Mexico, Canadian parliamentarians visit to, 775-7 
Canadians retired in Mexico, 777 
Exchange of cultural exhibitions, 776-7 
Influence in international policies, 775 
Joint ministerial meetings, Canada-Mexico, 775 
Political system, 776 
Chamber of Deputies, 776 
Institutional Revolutionary Party and other parties, 776 
President, 776 
Seasonal agricultural workers in Canada, 777 
Standard of living, Canada-Mexico, 775 
Trade, Canada-Mexico, 776-7 
Women, status of 
Chamber of Deputies, 776 
Equality before law and in all aspects of life, legislation for, 777 
National programs for family planning, etc., 777 
Social improvement, work in, 777 
Research staff, Parliamentary Library and Senate, 516 
Senior Citizens from March Township and Kanata, visitors to Senate, 555 
Speaker pro tem, 582, 803 
Speeches at unveiling of portrait in Senate foyer, 469-70; reply 470-1 
Status of women, 186-8 
Advisory Council on the Status of Women, priorities cited, 187-8 
Abortion, removal of item from Criminal Code, 188 
Canada Labour Code amdt, 187 
Canada Pension Plan, inclusion of homemakers, 187 
Divorce or dissolution of marriage, 187 
Equitable employment of women to federal government positions and to boards, commissions and 
crown corporations, 187 
Superannuation Act amdts, 187 
International Women’s Year, 188 
Tributes upon resignation, 967-8 
Visit to the Senate after resignation, 1970 


Ferry service 


North Sydney and Port aux Basques, possible increase in fares, 1861 
Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, possible increase in fares, 1815, 
1860, 1861 


Finance Committee 
See National Finance, Standing Senate Committee 


Firearms 
Control of weapons and firearms, 193, 293-5 
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Fire losses replacement account 
Conditions covering replacement of or repair to buildings, 353 
Yukon and Northwest Territories, insurable properties and premiums, 338 
Speakers: Senators 
Belisle, Rheal, 353 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 338 


Fire Losses Replacement Account bill C-18. 1r, 325; 2r, 338, 353; 3r, 366; r.a., 397 


Fisheries 
Extension of 200 miles coastal jurisdiction, 74, 2208, 2377 
Law of the Sea Conference, 117 
Marine safety, British Columbia fisheries, 1814-15, 1860 
Newfoundland, 117; ice conditions, 117; foreign fishermen inside limit, 117 
Nova Scotia, 18-20; offshore fishing, 19-20 
Rights of MicMac Indians of Cross Point Reserve to fish Atlantic Salmon, 2208, 2264 
Tuna research, 73-74 


Flag, National, 663, 710-11, 714-15, 740 
Florida land deals, involvement of Canadians in alleged swindle, 1012, 1198 


Flynn, Hon. Jacques, P.C., Leader of the Opposition in the Senate 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 180-4 
Adjournment, point of order re, 1110 
Air conditioning system on Governor General’s car, tax on, 2209 
Aircraft Registry bill S-5, 173-4, 981, 999-1000 
Conflict between creditors, 173-4 
Constitutionality of bill, question of, 173, 1000 
Federal-provincial conferences, lack of, 1000 
Registration of mortgage or claim for provision of fuel or other material, 173 
Aird, Hon. John B., resignation from the Senate, 334 
Alliance Security & Investigation, Ltd. bill S-26, 1053-4, 1261 
Animal Contagious Diseases bill C-28, 1633-4 
Penalty for non-reporting of disease, 1634 
Regulatory powers of authorities, 1634 
Transportation and care of animals, 1634 
Zoos and game farms, 1634 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1578, 1579-80, 1586, 1587 
Post Office workers, 1587 
Termination clause, constitutionality of, 1578, 1586 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, 2138 
Anti-inflation program 
Judges’ salaries, 1662, 1681 
Meeting of Minister of Finance and provincial representatives re implementation of guidelines, 1549 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974 C-42, 392-5, 407, 408, 410, 411-12, 413, 414, 416 
Appropriation bill No. 1, 1975 C-54, 715-16, 733-6 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1975 C-55, 736-8, 739 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1975 C-64, 1097-8, 1129-31 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1975 C-79, 1604-06 
Appropriation bill No. 1, 1976 C-90, 1976-7 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1976 C-91, 1986-7, 1988-9, 1991-2 
Auditor General of Canada, report of Independent Review Committee, question of referral to com, 796 
Austin, Hon. Jacob, introduced in the Senate, 1354 
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Flynn, Hon. Jacques, P.C., Leader of the Opposition in the Senate - Continued 


Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee 
Engagement of counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel, 1427, 1428 
Meetings during adjournments, 2047-8 
Bankruptcy and insolvency, com authorization to examine and report on subject matter of Bill C-60, 911 
Boucher, Hon. William A., the late, 2251 
British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11, 132-3 
Canada Business Corporations bill C-29, 685 
Energy Board, 685 
Senate committee work on bill, 685 
Canada-United States relations 
Communications between Canada and US, newspaper article re remarks by Senator Davey, 2193 
Canada Year Book, 1788 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
TV program ‘Les beaux dimanches’, 226 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation — a program of national action, 1293, 1454-8 
Excerpt from Prime Minister’s speeches, 1454-5 
Financial and monetary policies, 1456 
Government expenditures, 1456-7 
Government guidelines, 1455-6 
Housing, excerpt from statement by Minister, 1457 
Labour reactions, 1457-8 
Prices and incomes policy, 1457 
Restrictions, effect on free enterprise, 1457 
Statement by Prime Minister re right to strike and wages above guidelines, 1293 
Canadian Labour Congress, political affiliation, 2153 
Canadian Men’s Curling Championship, congratulations to Newfoundland rink, 1889 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation bill S-27, 1067 
Canadian Press report of statements made by Leader of the Government re matter concerning Senator 
Giguere, 1395-6, 1397 
Canadian Television News report on death of Viateur Ethier and misrepresentation as member of 
Conservative Party, 1241 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2266, 2267, 2279-80, 2284, 2285, 2289, 2309-10, 2324, 2336, 2349,.2350, 2362, 2444 
Delegation of powers to Lieutenant Governor in Council, 2279, 2289, 2324 
McGill Law Journal article, The Central Fallacy of Canadian Constitutional Law; 2324 
Property and civil rights, 2279 
Qualification for municipal office, 2279-80 , 
Qualification to own ship, or acquire, hold or dispose of property, 2279-80 
Suggested referral of Clause 33 of bill to Supreme Court, 2362, 2444 
Civil Service Insurance bill C-26, 770 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, 1308-12, 1598 
Conflict of interest, interpretation of, 1308-09 
Constitutional problems in provisions of bill, 1310-11 
Misleading advertising and unfair or dishonest selling practices, 1309-10 
Right of action in civil or federal courts for damages, and provincial jurisdiction re, 1410-11 
Combines investigation, New Brunswick court of appeal decision re K.C. Irving, Ltd., 1023, 1045-6 
Combines, planned takeover bid by Power Corporation of Canada Ltd., of Argus Corporation, 1063, 1064 
Crerar, Hon. Thomas A., P.C., the late, 77° 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 982-3, 1157-8, 1168-9, 1733 
Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) bill C-223, 714, 715 
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Criminal Law Amendment bill (No.1) C-71, 1742-7, 1774, 1775, 1776, 1885, 1897-8, 1903-06 
Criminal Code provisions applicable to abortion, 1746 
Admission of facts but denial of guilt, 1745 
Comments of Past President of Bar Association, 1743 
Morgentaler case, 1742-5, 1903-06 
Jury decision, reversal by court of appeal, 1742-6 
Jury system and role of jurists, 1744-5 
Right of judge to infer from peace officer’s evidence that disturbance has occurred, 1897 
Summary of judgment of minority, 1746 
UK law, 1746 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2387, 2388, 2425-7 
Excerpt from speech of Prime Minister, 2426 
Extension of legislation re commutation of death penalty (1967-76), 2426 
Problems deriving from murder, solution of, 2427 
Economy of Canada, 1072-3, 1081-2 
Government expenditures, 1082 
Tax cuts, 1082 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Berthier) bill C-365, 602 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment bill C-370, 527 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Bruce) bill C-228, 601 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Lafontaine) bill C-229, 602 
Emergency sittings of the Senate, 328 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 
Availability to press of draft report, 1755 
Energy, prices for crude oil and natural gas, announcement re, 2142-3 
Estimates 


Auditor General’s statement re low standard of government control of finances, 1976 
Borrowing authority, 392-4, 735, 737-8, 1603, 1604-05, 1988-9 
Breakdown of interim supply, complexity of allocation of votes, 737 
Canadair, interest free loan, 733 
Date of enactment of appropriation bill, 1130 
Departmental and crown corporations cutbacks, 1131 
Dollar items and transfer payments, 1977 
Form and title of appropriation bills, 717 
Government expenditures and restraints, 1130-1, 1605 
Government spending, increase in, 715-16, 1605 
House of Commons, program expenditures, payment to the Leader of Social Credit Party, 718, 1605-06 
Political aspect of, 1605-06 
Income tax refunds, 716 
Percentage increase of supplementary estimates in relation to main estimates, 1976-7 
Question of privilege raised in Commons, 394 
Referral of supply bills to National Finance Committee, 716, 717-18, 733-4, 1129-31, 1604-05 
Statutory and non-statutory expenditures, 1130 
Supplementary estimates appropriation bill, question of retroactive power to government, 1976 
Excise Tax and Excise bill C-40, 519-20, 570-1 
Building materials and construction equipment, 519, 520 
Government revenue, 519 
Transportation equipment, 520 
Unlicensed wholesalers, 520, 570-1 
Vehicles of high-energy-consuming category, 519-20 
Excise Tax bill C-66, 1273-5, 1276, 1277, 1279-80 
Building insulating materials, 1274 
Conservation of gas and oil, question of, 1274 
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Excise Tax bill C-66 - Concluded 
Exemptions, 1274, 1279 
Gasoline tax in other countries, 1280 
_ Increase to all consumers in lieu of tax, suggestion, 1279 
Refunds, 1279 
Subsidy paid by low-income persons, 1274 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 884 
Federal Business Development Bank bill C-14, 417-18 
French version of bank name, 417 
Scope of bank operations, 418 
Feeds bill S-10, 1652-3 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 181-2 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen 
Speech at unveiling of portrait of, 469-70 
Tribute upon occasion of resignation, 968 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill] S-19, 1014, 1015, 1016, 1019, 1020, 1025-6, 
1027-8, 1029, 1030, 1075-6 
‘Give’, ‘trafficking’, ‘distribute’, definition of, 1025-8, 1075 
Point of order re amdt under discussion, 1015 
Foreign affairs, Canada-United States relations, 234 
Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1163 
Gasoline excise tax, 1100, 1101 
Gélinas, Hon. Louis-Philippe, the late, 1713 
Gouin, Hon. L. M., retirement from the Senate, 2057 
Government Annuities Improvement bill C-75, 1641 
Habitat, UN Conference on Human Settlements, 2199-2200 
Immigration policy, unauthorized press publication of confidential draft report of Special Joint Committee, 
1286 
Income Tax bill (No.1) C-49, 627-30, 647-9 
Committee consideration of bill, press and public ignorance of, 647 
Economic conditions, 627-8 
Government expenditures, 628; forecast (1975-76), 628 
Gross National Product, 628, 629 
Inflation, 628 
Unemployment, 628 
Energy resources, 629-30, 648-9 
BNA Act provisions re provincial natural resources, 630 
Exodus of capital, personnel and technology, possibility of, 630 
Royalties, 629, 648 
Taxpayers, statistics on, 628-9 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 2024-7, 2337-8 
Bill C-118 (1965) providing exemption for advertising costs, 2024 
Excerpt from speech re, 2024, 2025 
Broadcasting, 2025, 2026 
Bellingham station, 2026 
GATT provisions re exemption of tax from imported products defined as services, 2027 
MD of Canada, 2027 
Ministerial powers, 2025 
Time and Reader's Digest, 2024-7 
Income Tax Conventions bill S-32, 1798 
Indian Oil and Gas bill C-15, 426 
Indians, Manitoba Brotherhood, request to appear before Senate committee, 315 
Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15, 368 
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Inflation, 182-3, 519 
Government ‘restraints’, 183 
Gross National Product vs government expenditures, 182-3, 519 
Supply of goods and services, 183 
Investigations in Parliament, point of order re discussion of subject, 1477, 1478, 1479 
Judges bill C-47, 1053, 1080 
Justice, administration of, allegations of interference by cabinet ministers, 1848, 1857-8, 1859, 1890-3, 
1920-2, 1930-1 
Drury, Hon. Charles Mills, resignation offer and rejection by Prime Minister, 1890-3, 1920-2 
Ouellet, Hon. André, resignation because of impending contempt of court appeal, 1890-3, 1920-2 
Kickham, Hon. Thomas J., the late, 324 
Labour conditions, strike of longshoremen in Quebec, back-to-work legislation, 833, 838-9, 840, 846, 849, 
855, 867, 888, 900-01, 912 
Withdrawal of services by longshoremen at Montreal, 1006 
Laing, Hon. Arthur, the late, 532-3 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee 
Expenses, special, 525, 526 
Meeting held in camera, 1770 
Televising of committee proceedings, 510, 513-14, 551 
Legislation, difficulty in dealing with omnibus bills, 1742 
Liberal Caucus, invitation to members of Opposition, 1868 
Lieutenant Governors Superannuation bill C-23, 1338-9 
Appointments after royal assent of bill, 1339 
Inadequacy of remuneration, 1338 
Members of Parliament retired to office of lieutenant governor, 1339 
Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) bill C-1001, 1251-2, 1257-8 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2359 
Seat belts, 2367, 2368 
Mexico, communique of Parliamentary delegation to Canada, 1874, 1887-8 
Mexico, visit of Canadian Parliamentarians, 852-3 
Political stability, 853 
Tariff preferences for developing countries, 852 
Tourism, 853 
Trade missions, 852-3 
Money bills, Senate authority to amend, 1656, 1657-8 
Montreal police force, threatened strike, 849 
Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8, 2068 
Narcotics, study of legislation by Senate committee, 316 
National Finance Committee, meetings during adjournment, 2048 
National Housing bill C-48, 742, 753, 755, 756 
National lottery, proposed incorporation of Loto-Canada, 2161, 2191 
North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1727 
Canada’s role in NATO, 1727 
Warsaw Pact, 1727 
Official languages, report to Parliament, 289-90 
Official languages, right of air pilots in Quebec, 2344, 2345, 2348, 2378-81 
O’Leary, Hon. M. Grattan, the late, 2034 
Olympic bill C-63, 1203-04 
Expenditures, inflationary trend, 1204 
National aspect of Olympics, 1204 
Unjust criticisms by government alleged by Opposition members, 1204-05 
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Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation by federal government, 603, 954-5 
Motion that subject be referred to Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 603, 954-5; agreed, 966 
Cost-sharing formula, 955 
RCMP operations in other provinces, 954 
Subsidizing by Ontario and Quebec and other provinces, 955 
Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 982, 1002 
Political Parties, possible RCMP investigation, 2063 
Post Office, opinion of Anti-Inflation Board re settlement with Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1597 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1370, 1403, 1410, 1416-17 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill C-10, 599, 600 
Prime Minister Trudeau’s visit to British Columbia with cabinet ministers, 1763, 1764 
Privileges and immunities of senators, proposed special committee, 1434, 1734 
Search warrants, procedure in dealing with, 1434 
Progressive Conservative Party of Canada, leadership convention, 1778, 1813-14 
Public Service, bank’s refusal to cash government cheques, 1974-5, 2003-04, 2008 
Public Service Staff Relations bili C-70, 1245, 1246 
Board composition and term of office, 1245 
Railway bill C-48, 760-1 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1639-40, 1662, 1663, 1664 
Effects of anti-inflation program on regional areas, 1662, 1663, 1664 
Passage of bill, question of, 1639-40 


Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee 


Newspaper article re Chairman Senator Forsey, 794 
Representation bill C-36, 438-9 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, 1207, 1209 
Rules of the Senate ae-e« 1 
Adherence to subject of debate, 599, 600 
Minister’s statement of policy, senator’s comment or criticism re, 1203 
Point of order re comment on speech of Commons member, 2416 
Point of order re question of privilege on Air Canada service, 507 
Point of order re remarks by government leader, 1826 
Point of order under advisement by Speaker, 884 
Reference of items to National Finance Committee, 1109, 1110 
Suggestion that matter of appropriation bills being ref to com be considered by Standing Rules and 
Orders Committee, 736-7 
Suspension of rule 95 re private bills, 1207, 1209 
Rules of the Senate, report of Committee on Standing Rules and Orders, 1358, 1361, 1362, 1364 
Science Policy Committee, 1246-7 
Senate 
Adjournments, 712-13, 1107-08, 1110 
Business, 124, 153, 222, 324-5, 713, 723, 1107, 1110, 1122, 1250, 1262-4, 1265, 1287-8, 1409, 1438, 
1547, 1878, 1879, 1880, 1915, 1916, 1954, 2046, 2336 
Criticisms by public and in press re Senate consideration of bill C-49, 647 
Monday evening sittings, question of, 1878, 1879, 1880 
Reform 
Official Opposition, reinforcement of, 184 
Suspensive veto, 184 
Term of appointment, 184 
Simultaneous interpretation system, 504 
Vacancies, 1772 
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Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 868-70 
Adequacy of increase, question of, 868 
Appointment of commissioners to inquire periodically into remuneration of members of Parliament, 
869-70 
Comparison to salaries of top public servants and professionals, 868 
Cost of living index, 869 
Expense and travel allowances, 869, 870 
Method of awarding increase by legislation, 868 
Parliamentarians’ remuneration scale (1953-70), 869 
Press and public reaction to salary increase, 870 
Prime Minister, ministers and deputies, 869 
Principles governing salary increase, 868 
Speaker of Senate and of Commons, 869 
Stevedores’ wage demands, 868 
Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81, 2187, 2193-5, 2196, 2203, 
2204, 2205, 2207 
Liberal Caucus support re cancellation of 7% increase, statement of Prime Minister re, 2193 
Provincial legislatures, salary increases, 2194 
Senior public servants, 2193-4 
Supplementary retirement benefits, 2194 
Senate (Intersessional Authority) bill S-22, 576-7, 815-16 
Committee work, delays due to dissolution of Parliament, 577 
Dissolution periods 1963-74 (number of days), 576 
Resolution re intersessional authority, 576 
Sittings of committees between sessions, 577 
Limitation, 577 
Reports of committees, 577 
Sessions of Parliament, legislative program, 1902-03 
Smith, Hon. George Isaac, introduced in the Senate, 1282 
Sports, message of congratulations to Montreal Canadiens on winning of the Stanley Cup, 2129 
Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, 1437, 1442 
Statutes of Canada (to revise references to Court of Queen’s Bench of Quebec) bill S-16, 291-3 
Supplementary Borrowing Authority bill C-80, 1642, 1643, 1649 
Inclusion of borrowing authority in appropriation bills, 1642, 1643 
Period covered by borrowing authority, 1649 
Referral of bill to committee, question of, 1643 
Requirement of recommendation of Governor General, 1643 
Supreme Court bill S-2, 106, 153-5 
Applications for leave to appeal, 153-4 
Conflict of interest, question of, 153 
Interest on money awards, 153 
Residence requirement for judges, registrars and deputy registrars, 153 
Tailoring service for Senate and Commons, 2167-8 
Televising of committee proceedings, 510, 513-14, 551 
Territorial Lands bill S-20, 375-7 
Conflict of interest, 376-7 
‘Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest’, 377 
Offshore rights and the seabed, 376, 377 
Transportation, bilingual air traffic services, Commission of Inquiry, 2322, 2335 
Disruption of services in Canada, 2237, 2243, 2249-50, 2258-9 
Transport Minister Hon. Jean Marchand, rumour of resignation, 573 
Uranium of Canada, Limited, proposed referral of report to National Finance Committee, 1639 
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West Coast Grain Handling Operations bill C-12, 76, 78-80, 93-94 
Conciliation commissioner, 79 
Delay in negotiations, 78 
Proposals for collective bargaining, prohibition against strikes, compulsory arbitration, 79-80 
West Coast Ports Operations bill C-56, 725-7, 730 
Disruptions in economy due to strikes, 725-6 
Loss of man-days in recent strikes, 725-6 
West Coast ports operations, resumption of work by longshoremen and related operations, question, 742 


Food and drugs, narcotic control 
Advertising of drugs by give-away, 1018-19 
Application for withdrawal of criminal record, 1038, 1048 
CMA resolution re non-medical use of cannabis, 447 
Cannabis, 354-6, 357-8, 359-60 
Convictions for possession of, 355-6 
Hazards of use, 357, 359-60 
Metabolic interactions with other drugs, 359-60 
Persistence of THC in the body, 359 
Tar content, 359 
Research, 357 
Certificate of analysis, 1033 
Drug and gun control, 1015 
Drugs and alcohol, teenagers’ and young children’s use of, 355-6, 383-4, 453, 1048 
Drugs, Society and Personal Choice, 361 
Drug trials cited, 1024, 1029 
Educational drawbacks as result of criminal record, 1008-09 
‘Give’, ‘traffic’, and ‘sell’, definition of, 1009-11, 1015-31, 1047, 1075 
Goods for export purposes, 1066 
Healthways magazine, excerpt from, 374 
Indian reservations, drug and alcohol problem and suicide rate, 453-4 
LeDain Commission, 354, 383 
Misunderstandings by public re purpose of legislation, 374-5, 449, 970, 1046 
National Organization for Reform of Marihuana Laws (US), 447, 449 
Onus of proof for possession or trafficking, 1008, 1010-11 
Parole or unconditional release, 969, 970, 1008, 1037, 1038 
Penalty for importing, exporting, trafficking or possession, 367, 375, 447, 1009, 1037-8, 1047-8 
Permissive society, 361-2 
Preventive detention and compulsory treatment, 1032 
Search by police, authority for, 356 
Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 402-04, 1007-11, 1074-5 
Bonnell, Lorne, 446-8, 1019, 1020, 1046, 1078-9 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 1079 
Choquette, Lionel, 1018 
Croll, David A., 1014, 1016, 1018, 1074-5 
Denis, Azellus, 1037 
Flynn, Jacques, 1014, 1015, 1016, 1019, 1020, 1025-6, 1027-8, 1029, 1030, 1075-6 
Goldenberg, Carl, 969-71, 1025, 1066, 1079 
Greene, John J., 454, 1027 
Heath, A. E. Haddon, 1018-19, 1031-3, 1076 
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Speakers: Senators - Concluded 

Hicks, Henry D., 366-8, 1017 
Laird, Keith, 1014, 1016-7 
Lawson, Edward M., 374-5 
Manning, Ernest C., 405-06, 1014-15, 1016, 1037-8 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 1019, 1026 
McElman, Charles, 1077 
McGrand, Fred A., 404-05 
Mcllraith, George, 1015-16, 1019, 1020, 1021, 1023-5, 1026, 1027 
Neiman, Joan, 354-8, 456, 1014, 1017-18, 1076-7 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1028, 1029-30 
Phillips, Orville H., 1036-7 
Prowse, J. Harper, 382-5, 1046-8 
Rowe, Frederick William, 448-54, 1048-9 
Sullivan, Joseph A., 358-62, 1079-80 
van Roggen, George C., 1048 
Williams, Guy, 453-4 


Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19. Ir, 300; 2r, 354-62, 366-8, 374-5, 382-5, 402-06, 
446-54, 456; ref to com, 456; rep with amdts, 969-71, 983, 1007-10; m to amend com rep, 
1010-11, 1014-21, 1023-30, neg, 1030-1, debate on rep cont, 1031-3, 1036-8, 1046-9, rep 
adopted, 1049; m for 3r, 1066; m to amend sec. 1 of bill, 1066, 1074-5, agreed, 1075; m for 3r 
cont, 1075-6, m that bill be not proceeded with, 1076-7, neg, 1078; m for 3r cont, 1078-80; 3r, 
1080 


Foreign affairs 
Aid to Chile, 1438-9, 1597-8 
Canada-United States relations, 66-68, 71, 227-9, 234, 1653, 1716, 1747-50; questions re, 1625-7 
Canada-United States boundary, government policy re demarcation line on Dixon Entrance on Strait of 
Juan de Fuca, George’s Bank and northwards, 2308 
Canadian Defence spending, remarks by United States Ambassador, report in Globe and Mail, 2122-3, 
2192-3, 2201 
Communications between Canada and US, newspaper article re remarks attributed to Senator Davey, 
2192-3, 2377-8 
Club of Rome, President Peccei, visit to Senate committee, 473 
Estonia, 58th anniversary of Proclamation of Independence, 1785 
European Parliament, 307-13, 316-20, 329-33 
Helsinki Declaration on European Security and Cooperation, 1293, 1466, 1471-5, 1791 
Inter-Parliamentary Group, Canada-United States, Florida conference, 2221-2, 2224-33 
Inter-Parliamentary Group, Canada-United States, Quebec conference, 1137-43, 1145-55 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, Colombo, Sri Lanka conference, 984-8 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, Tokyo conference, 234-8 
Italy, earthquake victims, Canadian government assistance to, 2111 
Mexico, visit of Canadian Parliamentarians, 775-7, 852-3, 930-3 
North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1489-94, 1513-16, 1726-8 
North Atlantic Assembly, London conference, 342-7, 362-5 
Nuclear reactors, sale by Canada to Argentina, 1975, 2142 
Nuclear reactors, sale by Canada to India, 1859-60, 1869 
Palestinian Liberation Organization 
Position taken by Canadian delegation at United Nations, 110, 137-8 
Status as participants in United Nations Congress on Crime Prevention, 1238, 1242-4, 1248-9 
Parliamentary Assembly of the Council of Europe, Strasbourg conference, 1431-4 
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Passports 
Restrictions on special passports of MPs, article in Globe and Mail, 2262-3, 2362-4, 2443 
Use of diplomatic and special passports for travel to Namibia, 2363-4, 2443-4 
South Africa-Zambia relations, 229 
United Kingdom, Prime Minister Harold Wilson, visit to Ottawa, 473 


Foreign Affairs, Standing Senate Committee 
Budget, 193, 348, 1781 
Canada-United States relations, committee authorized to report on, 227-9, 234; committee authorized to 
publish and distribute Vol.I of report, 1653; report tabled, 1716 


Meetings during Senate sittings, 713, 1059, 2216 
Members, 96 
Reports 
Canada-United States relations, 1716, 1747-50 
Citizenship bill C-20, rep without amdt, 2242 
Immigration bill S-12, rep without amdt, 239 
Temporary Immigration Security bill C-85, rep without amdt, 1874 
Terms of reference, 227 


Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1158-63, 1169-70, 1218-20, 1230-2, 1816 


Acreage affected in Ontario, Quebec, Maritimes and Newfoundland, 1219 
Bacillus thuringiensis, experiments in combatting tobacco and cabbage bugs and Spruce budworm, 1218-19 
CBC announcement re spraying for budworm, 1219 
Christmas tree industry, 1169 
Cost-sharing of insecticide spraying, 1158-60, 1163 
Damaging side effects of insecticides, 1158-63 
Economic results from destruction, 1158, 1219 
Excerpt from paper prepared by director of Maritime Forest Research Centre, 1158 
Federal cost-sharing in aerial control programs, 1219-20, 1816 
Federal responsibility, 1160-1, 1162 
Lumber companies’ participation in control, 1220 
Maple and Birch ‘dieback’, 1160 
New Brunswick dependence on forest industry, 1158 
Newfoundland, 1161 
Birch and Mountain Ash, 1162 
Newspaper headlines re lack of federal assistance, 1158 
Position statement prepared by Environment Department, 1230-2 
Effectiveness and efficiency of chemical control, 1230-1 
Possible alternatives to widespread use of chemicals, 1231-2 
Scope and effectiveness of environmental monitoring, 1231 
Prince Edward Island, 1162 
Quebec, 1218 
Smallholdings and farmers’ woodlots, 1169 
Statistics on NB forestry ownership, 1169 
Task force report, 1220 
Wildlife affected by forest conditions, 1162 
Speakers: Senators 
Bonnell, Lorne, 1162-3 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 1169, 1170 
Burchill, G. Percival, 1158-9, 1816 
Deschatelets, Jean-Paul, 1218-19 
Flynn, Jacques, 1163 
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Speakers: Senators - Concluded 

Hicks, Henry D., 1161 
McElIman, Charles, 1159-61, 1169-70 
Michaud, Herve J., 1169 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1162, 1163, 1219-20, 1230-2 
Robichaud, Louis-J., 1163 
Rowe, Frederick William, 1160, 1161-2 


Forsey, Hon. Eugene A. 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 51-58 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1508, 1532-7 
Anticipated contravention of guidelines, 1537 
Controls by voluntary means, 1533 
Federal-provincial cooperation in enforcement of guidelines, 1508, 1536-7 
Labour unions, 1535-7 
Ontario secondary school teachers, 1536 
Public Service Alliance, 1536-7 
Over-ruling of courts of Parliament, 1534-5 
Wee Frees and Taff Vale cases cited, 1535 
Power of regulation given to Administrator of Board, 1533-4 
Progressive Conservative Party proposals, 1533 
Safeguard operations of Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, 1534, 1535 
UK controls, 1533 
Anti-inflation program 
Family allowances, 1683, 1716-17, 1721 
Postal workers’ contract, government rejection of Anti-Inflation Board’s opinion re, 1628, 1655 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1976 C-94, 2267-9 
British North America Acts 1867 to 1975 bill C-3,-1061-2 
Jurisdiction of Parliament in Senate appointments, 1061 
Manitoba and other provinces, Senate representation (1886), 1061 
Native representation from NWT and Yukon, 1061 
British Trade Mission offices in Canada, 206, 252 
Business of the Senate, committee meetings, 1090, 1091 
Canada Year Book, 1822 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Gerda Munsinger, presence in Canada and appearance on television program, 1034, 1073, 1239-40, 
1256-7 
Question of privilege re reply to question, 1256-7; further question of privilege, 1618-19, 1625 
Les Beaux Dimanches program, 1127-8 
Dubious nature of film with separatist tendencies, 1127 
National unity, deprecating of, 1127 
Report of Transport and Communications Committee re, 1127-8 
Canadian coins, reported change in design, 1937, 1955 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation — a program of national action, 1319-26 
BC Premier’s statement re temporary price freeze, 1323 
Canadian Labour Congress proposals, 1323-4 
CLC appearance before Senate committee, question of, 1326 
Constitutional validity of legislation, question of, 1320 
Canada Temperance Federation case, 1320-1 
Globe and Mail article by Prof. J. D. Morton re, 1320 
Cost-push inflation, 1321 
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Canadian economy - Concluded 


Attack on Inflation - Concluded 
Demand-pull inflation, 1321 
Emergency or temporary legislation, 1320-1 
Globe and Mail articles on price controls, 1323 
Government expenditures, 1324-5 
Bank of Canada building, 1324 
Mirabel Airport, 1325 
Pickering Airport, 1325 
Sculptures, 1324-5 
Inflation, types of, 1321 
Money supply, increase in, 1323 
Pensioners, 1323 
Price control vs wage control, 1322 
Problems of equity in temporary freeze wages and controls, 1322 
Rectification of disparities between compensation for men and women, 1320 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, powers of, 1320 
Salaries of members of Parliament and executives, objections to, 1325, 1326 
Senate role in attack on inflation, 1322 
Social services, 1324 
CNR services in Atlantic provinces, 1924, 1976 
Canadian Labour Congress, political affiliation, question of privilege, 2153, 2154 
Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission bill C-5, 829-32 
Bell Canada applications, 831-2 
Executive committee, 830 
Head office location, 830 
Matters pending before CTC, 830 
Powers of commission, 830-1 
Provincial and consumer representation on commission, question of, 831 
Renaming of commission, 829 
Responsibility to report to Minister of Communications, 830 
Terms of appointment and qualifications of commission members, 830, 831 
Candu reactors, proposed sale to Argentina and Korea, 1307, 1319 
Childers, Erskine, President of Republic of Ireland, death of, 265 
Christian Evangelical Centre of Canada, action of National Revenue Department re, 2183-4, 2346 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2087-92, 2282-3, 2310, 2311, 2350 
AIB case, 2282-3 
Alien ownership of land, 2091 
Appeals, 2089-90 
British subject and subject of the Queen, 2088 
General regulations, 2090 
Landed immigrants, residence requirement, 2087-8 
Language requirement, 2091 
Powers and authorizations of Minister and Governor in Council, 2088-9, 2090 
Security or public order risks, 2090 
Constitution of Canada, correspondence between the Prime Minister of Canada and the First Ministers of 
the Provinces on the subject of Patriation, 2079-86 
Amdts by unanimous consent of Parliament and legislatures, 2082 
Draft proclamation, 2083-4 
Excerpt from previous speech, 2080 
Federal-provincial agreements, 2085, 2086 
House of Commons, redistribution of seats, 2085-6 
Letters received in opposition to patriation, 2079-80 
Protection of French language and culture, 2084-5 
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Forsey, Hon. Eugene A. - Continued 
Constitution of Canada - Concluded 
Provincial consultation in amendments, 2080-2 
Senators, western provincial appointments, 2085 
Unanimous consent of provinces, question of, 2081-2 
Victoria formula, 2082-3 
Copyright Act, Economic Review, ‘Crown copyright reserved’, replacement of words, 2200, 2322, 2362 
Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) bill C-223, 710 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 1) C-71, 1897 
Right of judge to infer from peace officer’s evidence that disturbance has occurred, 1897 
Energy resources, lighting of government buildings, 606, 1238-9 
Federal government buildings, Langevin Block and Justice Building, 76-77, 137 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 51 
Foreign affairs 
Aid to Chile, 1438-9, 1597-8 
Canadian Defence spending, remarks by United States Ambassador, report in Globe and Mail, 2122-3, 
2201 
Government Annuities Improvement bill C-75, 1641 
Government Expenditures Restraint bill, date of introduction in Senate, question, 2130; further question, 
2159, 2264 
Helsinki Declaration on European Security and Cooperation, 1293, 1466, 1471-5 
Cooperation in field of economics, science, technology and environment, 1473 
Cooperation in humanitarian and other fields, 1473 
Equal rights and self-determination of peoples, 1472 
Exchange of observers, 1473 
Improvement of working conditions for journalists, 1473 
Inviolability of frontiers, 1472 
London Economist article re deficiencies in Declaration, 1474-5 
Matters related to giving effect to certain principles, 1473 
Prior notification of major military movements, 1473 
Reunification of families, 1473-4 
Protest on Parliament Hill against Rumanian government, 1473 
Sovereign equality, respect for rights inherent in sovereignty, 1472 
Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 1472-3 
Travel for personal or professional reasons, 1474 
Immigration bill S-12, 197-8 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 2015 
Broadcasting, 2015 
Canada-US relations, 2015 
Canadian advertising content, escalating percentage of requirement for, 2015 
MD of Canada, 2015 
Information Canada, inaccuracies in publications regarding Governors General of Canada and Prime 
Ministers of Canada, 1757, 2003 
Meighen, Rt. Hon. Arthur, removal of portrait from Commons corridor, 53, 563 
National lottery, proposed incorporation of Loto Canada, 2103, 2110-11, 2160-2, 2163: inquiry dropped, 
2191; see also 2267-9 
Excerpts from speeches or statements re, 2160 
Fiscal policy of government, departure from, 2162 
Gullibility of the poor in relation to lotteries, 2162 
Method of authorization for lottery, 2160-2 
Regressive taxation in relation to lotteries, 2162 
Nobel Peace Prize winner, refusal of USSR to permit acceptance of award, letter from Senator Forsey re, 
1761 
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Forsey, Hon. Eugene A. — Continued 


Northwest Territories, Senate appointment, 1772 
Nuclear reactors, sale by Canada to India, 1869 
Parliament Buildings, East Block renovations, 241; inquiry dropped, 279 
Parole, consideration of changes in present system, 1371 
Political affiliations, 1536 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1430, 1431 
Prerogatives of Prime Minister, orders in council re, 1349-13555 
Prime Minister Trudeau’s visit to British Columbia with cabinet ministers, 1764 
Privileges and immunities of senators, 1734 
Privileges of Parliament, commercial use of picture of Parliamentary Library, 1729, 1764-5 
Public Service Commission, new offices, interior wall decoration, 1930, 1975-6 
Public Service Employment, Staff Relations, Superannuation, Interpretation bill C-38, 466 
Secretary to the Cabinet for Federal-Provincial Relations, 466 
Public Service, Treasury Board action in reclassification of economists, sociologists and statisticians, 
2318-21 
Quebec Official Language Bill 22, 56-57, 829, 912, 924-5 
Administrative discretion, 57 
Constitutionality of, 56-57 
Question re government decision on petition, 829, 912, 924-5 
Universities, stipulations re, 57-58 
Queen Elizabeth, Her Majesty, celebration of Silver Jubilee in Canada, 1318-19, 1403 
Regulations and other statutory instruments, agreement between federal government and _ provincial 
governments, question, 2103, 2110 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments, Standing Senate Committee 
Duties and functions of committee, 1534, 1535 
Expenses, 178 
Reports 
First report, 178, 205-6 
Second report tabled in Commons Oct.29/74 
Third report, 239-40, 264 
Fourth report, 327-8, 338 
Fifth report, 1100, 1133-4 
Sixth report, 1479, 1487 
Seventh report, 1638 
Eighth report, 2045 
Ninth report, 2307-08, 2333 
Translation of criteria of committee, 264 
Travel arrangements for committee outside of Canada, authority for, 1479, 1497 
Saint John, N.B., increase in bus fare, 1816 
St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 825-6 
Penalty clause, 825-6 
Salaries (Lieutenant Governors) bill C-24, 1093, 1094 
Jurisdiction and status of lieutenant governors, 1093 
Queen of Canada, 1093 
Secrecy in government, discussion on TV program re committee involved in, 1349 
Senate and House of Commons (Supplementary Retirement Benefits) bill C-81, 2195-6 
Senate business, 2122 
Senate reform, 52-54 
Initiation of bills, 52 
Orders in Council and other legislation, 52-53 
Representation from Yukon and Northwest Territories, 53 
Suspensive veto, 54 
Term of appointment, 54 
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Forsey, Hon. Eugene A. - Concluded 
South Africa-Zambia relations, 229 
Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, 1710 
Televising of committee proceedings, 511 
Temporary Immigration Security bill C-85, 1830-2 
Translation of criteria of Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, 264 
Transportation 
British North America Act as it pertains to transportation, 2217-21 
British Columbia terms re transportation service, 2218 
Chignecto Ship Canal, 2219 
Ferry employees, right to strike, 2218-19 
Government policy, lack of statement re, 2218 
Intercolonial railway, 2217-18 
British Columbia, 2218 
Defence aspects, 2218, 2220-1 
New Brunswick, 2217-18 
Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, 1690-1, 1698, 1699, 1700, 1702, 1705, 1706 
Persons 65 yrs. and over, 1690-1, 1698 
Reduction in payments, regressive aspect of, 1691 
Regional breakdown of savings due to legislation, 1700 
Victoria Memorial Museum, rumoured change of name, 1035, 1165 
West Coast Ports Operations bill C-56, 728 


Fort-Falls Bridge Authority 
Agreement between US and Canada for reconstruction of bridge, 851-2 
Date of construction commencement, 851 
Financing and approach landings, 856 
Ownership of bridge, 856, 857 
Tourist statistics, 855-6 
Speakers: Senators 
Everett, Douglas D., 897 
Haig, J. Campbell, 855-6 
Molgat, Gildas L., 851-2, 867 


Fort-Falls Bridge Authority bill C-367. 1r, 781; 2r, 855-6; 3r, 867; r.a., 899 


Fournier, Hon. Edgar E. 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2409-10 
Alternative to death by hanging, 2410 
Prison reform, 2410 


Fournier, Hon. Michel 


New Brunswick, economic conditions, 1817-20 
Agriculture, 1818 
Fisheries, 1818 
Two hundred mile limit, 1818 
Forestry, 1818-19 
Infrastructural works, government expenditures on, 1818 
Mining, 1819 
Nuclear power plant, change of site, 1817 
Primary industry and natural resources, utilization needed, 1818 
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Fournier, Hon. Michei - Concluded 
New Brunswick - Concluded 
Shipping, 1820 
Tourism, 1819 
Transportation, 1819 
Unemployment, 1820 


Fournier, Hon. Sarto 
Canadian Armed Forces casualties in defence of France in World War I and World War II, 1417 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 589-90 
Miscarriage of justice, 589-90 
Responsibility of judge and jury, 589 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Berthier) bill C-365, 602-03 
Free trade, an economic consideration for Canada, 1741 
Gouin, Hon. L. M., resignation from the Senate, 2057 
Sports, message of congratulations to Montreal Canadiens on winning the Stanley Cup, 2129 
Televising of committee proceedings, 509-10 
United Nations resolution naming Israel as racist nation, condemnation of, 1398 


France 
Canada-France income tax convention, 1792, 1793-8 


Free trade, an economic consideration for Canada, 1738-41, 1849-52, 2059 

Auto pact, 1849 
Communist world contacts, 1850 
Economic blocs, development throughout world, 1850 
Economic Council of Canada, report and recommendations, 1738, 1740, 1741, 1850, 1851 
GATT, 1739, 1740, 1852 
Imports, competition to Canadian products, 1850 
International credit and money convertibility, 1740 
Keynes’ theories, 1738 
Multi-national corporations, 1850 
Secondary industries, 1738-41, 1851-2 

Employment, 1740 

Import controls, 1739, 1850 

Quebec, 1739 

Role in economic survival of provinces, 1738-9 
Speakers: Senators 

Connolly, John J., 1852 

Desruisseaux, Paul, 1738-41, 1851 

Fournier, Sarto, 1741 

Molgat, Gildas L., 1849-52 

van Roggen, George C., 1741 


Gelinas, Hon. Louis-Philippe (Resigned Dec. 10/75) 
Tributes, 1713-14 


Giguere, Hon. Louis de G. 
Aircraft Registry bill S-5, 172-3 
Aircraft Convention, International Recognition of Rights in, 173 
Notice of interest, 173 
Seizure of aircraft, 173 
Signatories to convention, 173 
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Giguere, Hon. Louis de G. - Concluded 
Canadian Press report of statements made by Leader of the Government re matter concerning Senator 
Giguere, 1395-7 
Conflict of interest, allegations re Sky Shops Export Ltd., 1348 


Godfrey, Hon. John M. 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 58-59 
Canada-Russia hockey series, 58-59; question of privilege re press report of speech, 98 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, 1293-4 
Withdrawal from debate because of conflict of interest, 1294 
Question of privilege re, 1315-16 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 575 
Criminal Law Amendment bill C-71, 1897 
Right of judge to infer from peace officer’s evidence that disturbance has occurred, 1897 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 
Availability to press of draft report, 1755 
Federal Business Development Bank bill C-14, 366-71 
Counselling assistance to small enterprises, 370 
Federated Council of Sales Finance Companies, 369 
Industrial Development Bank, 369-70 
Authorized capital, 370 
Background, 369 
Lending Policies, 369-70 
Loans statistics, 369 
Loss ratio, 369 
Information service, 370-1 
RoyNat, 369 
Immigration bill S-12, 167 
Immigration Policy Committee, third and final report, 1375, 1376-94 
Morey bills, Senate authority to amend, 1656 
Public servants in $60,000 bracket, 889 
Regulations re attendance of senators, 1918-19 
Attendance records, 1918-19 
Official business, specifying of, 1918 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, 1208 
Rules of the Senate 
Suspension of rule 95 re private bills, 1208 
Senate and House of Commons Act, 948-54 
Regulations re attendance of senators, motion that Senate make regulations re attendance and 
deductions for absence, 948-51; m inamdt (Senator Cook) thatisubject matter be ref to Internal 
Economy, Budgets, and Administration Committee, 951-4; agreed, 954 
Committee work of Senate, 950 
Deductions for absence and permissible days of absence, 949-50 
Remuneration, 949 
Senate reform, 950-1 
Senatorship, public and press reaction to, 949 
Sittings of Senate and Commons, 948-9 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 870-5 
Attendance in Parliament, Senate recording of and Commons statements re, 874 
Comments of Senator Lapointe (1973), 871 
Comments of Senator O’Leary (1942), 870-1 
Committee work of Senate, 874-5 
Conflict of interest aspect of bill, 870 
Hours of work on Senate sitting days, 872-3 
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Godfrey, Hon. John M. - Concluded 
Senate and House of Commons bill C-44 - Concluded 
Leave of absence and deductions for absence, 872, 874, 875 
Senatorship, public and press reaction to, 870-1 
Sittings of Senate and Commons and attendance statistics, 871-2 
Televising of committee proceedings, 547 


Goldenberg, Hon. H. Carl 
Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1564 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1330 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2092, 2349, 2350 
Conflict of interest, 2278, 2303-06 
Code of conduct, 2306 
Financial interests, 2305 
Government contracts, 2304-05 
Broadcasting licences, 2305 
Participation in government contracts, 2304-05 
Prohibited contracts, 2304 
Incompatible offices, 2303-04 
Elected public office, 2304 
Prohibited provincial and federal offices, 2303-04 
Sanctions and administration, 2305-06 
Committee on Privileges, 2305-06 
Public resource, 2305 
Criminal Code (control of weapons and firearms) bill S-14, question as to progress in committee stage, 480 
Criminal law 
Interim report of committee, 2163-6 
Dangerous offenders, 2165 
Firearms and other offensive weapons, 2164 
Intercepted communication, 2164-5 
Law Reform Commission report, excerpt from, 2164 
National Parole Board’s powers, 2166 
Parole, 2165-6 
Provincial parole boards, 2165 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No.2) C-84, 2448-9 
Capital Punishment, by Professor of Jurisprudence of Yale University, 2448 
Deterrent aspect, 2448-9 
Excerpt from speech of Ontario Ombudsman, 2448-9 
Government responsibility, 2448 
Organized crime, Montreal, 2448 
UK Royal Commission on Capital punishment, 2448 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 
Sixth report tabled and printed as appendix, 1793, 1799-1812 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 969-71, 1025, 1066, 1079 
Committee report with amdts, 969-70 
Drugs for export purposes, 1066 
Give, trafficking, definition of, 1025 
Misleading press reporting of aim of bill, 970 
Onus of proof of offence, 969 
Parole or unconditional release, 969, 970 
Judges bill C-47, 1066 
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Goldenberg, Hon. H. Carl - Concluded 
Justice, administration of, allegations of interference by cabinet ministers, 1858 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee 
Expenses, 213 
Meeting held in camera, 1770 
Reports 
Conflict of interest, 2278, 2303-06 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 1) C-71, rep with amdts, 1867-8, 1884-6, 1893-1900 
Criminal law, interim report on bill C-83, 2119-20, 2127-9 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment bill C-370, rep without amdt, 555 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, rep with amdts, 969-71, 983, 
1007-11, 1023-33, 1036-8, 1046-9 
Judges bill C-47, rep without amdt, 1066 
Law Reform Commission bill C-43, rep without amdt, 759 
Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) bill C-1001, rep without amdt, 
1244 
Parole System in Canada, report tabled, 10 
Representation bill C-36, rep without amdt, 443 
Statute Revision bill S-3, rep without amdt, 243 
Supreme Court bill S-2, rep without amdt, 243 
Territorial Lands bill S-20, rep with amdt, 579 
Televising of committee proceedings, 509, 510, 513 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1431 
Rules of the Senate, 1359 
West Coast Grain Handling Operations bill C-12, 80 
Termination date of agreement, 80 


Gouin, Hon. Leon Mercier (Resignation Mar. 18/76) 
Tributes, 2057 


Government annuities improvement 
Auditor General’s appt. as auditor, 1629 
Background and statistics of annuities, 1628, 1629-30 
Retroactive date, 1641 
Return rate increase, 1628-30, 1640, 1641 
Status of sales contracts, 1640 
Speakers: Senators 
Barrow, A. Irvine, 1628-9, 1630 
Croll, David A., 1629-30 
Flynn, Jacques, 1641 
Forsey, Eugene A., 1641 
Greene, John J., 1630 
Grosart, Allister, 1630, 1640-1 


Government Annuities Improvement bill C-75. Ir, 1618; 2r, 1628-30, 1640-1; ref to com, 1641; rep without 
amdt, 1649; 3r, 1706; r.a., 1712 


Government expenditures, 16, 23-24, 26, 27-28, 182-3, 199-200, 349-51, 519 
Bank of Canada building, 1324 
Bilingualism program, 1352 
Control procedures, 350 
Fiscal and monetary policies of government, 23-24 
Manpower requirements, 350, 1352 
Mirabel Airport, 1325 
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Government expenditures - Concluded 
Olympic entertainment, 1352 
Pickering Airport, 1325 
St. Lawrence Islands National Park, 1549-50, 1588 
Salaries of top-level officials, 1352 
Sculptures, 1324-5 
Studies of toilet facilities, offices, industrial plants, etc., 1352 
Translation services, 1352 


See Estimates 
Government Expenditures Restraint bill, questions re date of introduction in Senate, 2130, 2159, 2264 


Governor General 
Deputy 
Beetz, Hon. Jean, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada 
Royal assent, 1791-2, 2002, 2207 
de Grandpre, Hon. Louis-Philippe, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada 
Royal assent, 2152 
Dickson, Hon. R. G. B., Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada 
Royal assent, 731, 899 
Judson, Hon. Wilfred, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada 
Royal assent, 1281 
Laskin, Rt. Hon. Bora, P.C., His Excellency the Administrator of the Government of Canada 
Opening of Parliament, Speech from the Throne, 2-7 
Prorogation of Parliament, Speech from the Throne, 2453 
Royal assent, 95, 220, 467, 581, 1095-6, 1476, 2096 
Martland, Hon. Ronald, Deputy Administrator of the Government of Canada 
Opening of Parliament, 1-2 
Spence, Hon. Wishart F., Deputy Administrator of the Government of Canada 
Royal assent, 313-14, 656, 740, 758, 832, 1617, 1712, 2301 
Inaccuracies in pamphlet issued by Information Canada regarding Governors General in Canada, 1757, 
2003 
Royal assent by His Excellency the Governor General Rt. Hon. Jules Leger, 397, 2450 


Graham, Hon. B. Alasdair 

Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 174-7 

Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 174-5 

Housing, 176 

Inflation, 175-6 
Milk subsidy, 175-6 

Nova Scotia 
Cape Breton coal mines, operating losses, 176; DEVCO, 176 
Destruction of forests and residential property by fire, 2178 
Springhill fire disaster, possibility of federal aid, 1241-2 
Steel industry, Cansteel study of Atlantic rim, 176 
Storm damage (1974), 135 


Grain 
Grain prices, 170-1, 266 
Malting barley, 266 
Prairie grain advance payments, 583, 595-601, 614-15, 621-2, 684, 709, 731 
Subsidies on grain shipped to Eastern Canadian ports for export, 2159, 2201-02, 2211, 2376-7 
Two-price wheat, 900, 928-30, 942-4, 1088, 1090, 1095 
West Coast grain handling operations, 76-93, 95 
West Coast ports operations, 723-30, 731 
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Green Papers 


Immigration Policy, 584 
Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest, 373, 573-4, 580, 774, 779-81 


Greene, Hon. John J., P.C. 


Agricultural Stabilization bill C-50, 1190-2, 1212 
Commodities covered by act, 1191 
Cost of production formula, 1191 
Flexibility as to type of support program required, 1191 
Grain subsidies, 1191 
Instability of farm prices, 1190 
Provincial and/or producer participation in program, 1191 
Regional stabilization plans, 1191 
Support price of 90% over 5 years, 1191 
Anti-Inflation bill (No.1) C-73, 1507, 1508, 1532, 1535 
Federal-provincial cooperation in application of guidelines, 1507, 1508 
Toronto high school teachers’ wage settlement, 1507 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, powers of, 1535 
Wage and price controls vs wage and price freeze, 1532 
Anti-Inflation bill (No.2) C-89, 2137 
Labour representation in Parliament, 2137 
Austin, Hon. Jacob, introduced in the Senate, 1354 
British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11, 133 
Broadcasting, references to Newfoundland by CTV, question of privilege, 2215-16 
Canada-US relations 
Television broadcasts, ‘electronic theft’ of commercial advertising, 1626 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1326 
CTV news report on death of Viateur Ethier and misrepresentation as member of Conservative Party, 1241 
Capital punishment, partial abolition and expiration of trial period, 1656, 1716 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2092, 2093, 2311 
Morgan et al vs Attorney General for PEI, 2311 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, 1296 
Crime and violence, proposed special Senate committee, 922 
Energy 


Offshore oil and gas resources in Atlantic provinces, 2070, 2141-2 
Statement of Policy re oil and gas, 2182 
Feeds bill S-10, 1635 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control, and Criminal Code bill S-19, 454, 1027 
Alcoholism, 454 
Government Annuities Improvement bill C-75, 1630 
Immigration bill S-12, 165 
Income Tax bill (No.3) C-58, 2325-6 
Excerpts from Milton’s Aeropagitica and Mill’s Liberty, 2325 
Freedom of speech and of publication, 2325 
O’Leary Commission, 2326 
‘Substantially the same’, definition of, 2314 
Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C., resignation from Senate, 212 
National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) bill S-23, 893-6 
Communication between public and members of Parliament, question of, 895-6 
Doctrine of atonement, 894 
Excerpt from autobiography of Nathan Leopold, 895 
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Greene, Hon. John J., P.C. - Concluded 


National Defence and Criminal Code bill S-23 - Concluded 
Murder of Chicago boy, 894-5, 896 
Opinions of prominent lawyers, 894 
Quality of mercy, 894 
Rehabilitation, 895 
Royal prerogative of mercy, 894 
National lottery, proposed incorporation of Loto-Canada, 2162 
Pan American Games, congratulations to Canadian team members, 1318 
Political Parties, possible RCMP investigation, 2063 
Privileges and Immunities of senators, proposed special committee, 1435 
Hiring of counsel and staff, 1435 
St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 822-3 
Penalty clause, 823 
Salaries (Lieutenant Governors) bill C-24, 1095 
Saskatchewan, safety of Gardiner Dam, 2179, 2377 
Senate 
Television and radio coverage of Senate committee proceedings, 1365-6, 2099 
Appointive nature of senators’ term of office, 1366 
Committees, 1366 
Press reporting of Senate proceedings, 1365 
Public reaction to appearance of senators on television, 1365 
Relevance of Senate to constitutional procedure, 1365 
Right of public to view proceedings, 1365 
Senate and House of Commons Act 
Regulations re attendance of senators and deductions for absence, point of order on motion re, 952, 954 
Motion of privilege re omission of statement and Speaker’s ruling from Minutes of Proceedings, 
961 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 874 
Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81, 2204 
Senate role, 894 
Sports, message of congratulations to Montreal Canadiens on winning of the Stanley Cup, 2129 


Transportation 


BNA Act provisions relating to transportation, 2219 
United Nations Assembly resolution on Zionism, 1411, 1417 


Grey Cup Game, Vancouver, 300-01 


Grosart, Hon. Allister, Deputy Leader of the Opposition in the Senate 
Abortions, operation of Committee on Abortion Law, 1624-5, 1639 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 21-26 
Adjournment from afternoon sitting to evening sitting, 1108-09, 1111-12 
Aeronautics bill S-34, 2130-1 

Conventions, international, 2130-1 
Costs of security measures, apportioning of, 2131 
Enforcement of regulations by Canada, 2130 
Inadequacy of security checks, 2131 
Jurisdiction over aircraft landing in Canada, 2130 
Aircraft Registry bill S-5, 174 
Aird, Hon. John B., resignation from the Senate, 335-6 
Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1508, 1538-42, 1578 
Anticipated contravention of guidelines, 1540 
Audit and examination of businesses, 1540 
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Grosart, Hon. Allister, Deputy Leader of the Opposition in the Senate - Continued 


Anti-Inflation bill C-73 - Concluded 
Bill of Rights vs powers of Administrator, 1540-2 
Constitutionality of legislation, question of, 1508 
Controls vs guidelines, 1539-40, 1542 
Enforcement of guidelines, 1539-40, 1542 
Federal-provincial cooperation, 1542 
Judicial review of appeal, 1541-2, 1563-4 
Objections to bill from business, labour groups and teachers, 1538-9 
Penalties and appeals, 1540 
Prescription of and publication of guidelines, 1539 
Termination clause, constitutionality of, 1578 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1974 C-31, 199-202, 204, 205 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974 C-42, 385-90, 391, 392, 412, 413, 414-15 
Appropriation bill No. 5, 1974 C-45, 444-5 
Appropriation bill No. 1, 1975 C-54, 705-07 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1975 C-64, 1098 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1975 C-79, 1606-09 
Appropriation bill No. 1, 1976 C-90, 1980, 1981, 1982-4 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1976 C-91, 1987-8, 1989, 1990, 1991 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1976 C-93, 2286-8 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1976 C-94, 2268, 2269 
Army Benevolent Fund bill C-17, 304 


Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee 


Engagement of counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel, 1427 
Bills, printing and distribution of, 61 
Bills received in Senate without original explanatory notes, 622 
Bourque, Hon. Romuald, the late, 11 
British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11, 133-4 
Advertising of bill, 133 
British North America Acts 1867 to 1975 bill'C-3, 1060-1 
Appt. of senators for NWT and Yukon, 1061 
Commons representation, 1060 
Ombudsman for territories, 1060 
Property qualification, 1060 
Senate reform, 1061 
Broadcasting, appearance of Gerda Munsinger on CBC television program, 1619 
Canadian Commercial and Industrial Bank bill S-24, 958-61 
Assets, statistics for Canadian domestic banks, 958-60 
Authorized capital and shares, 960 
Branch offices, 959 
Comparative United States and Canadian statistics relating to banking offices, 960 
Name of bank, possible conflict re, 960 
Risk financing, 960 
Specialty operations, 960 
Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission bill C-5, 841-3 
Association of Communications Regulatory Bodies, 843 
Cable television, jurisdiction of, 842 
Communications: Some Federal Proposals, 842-3 
Provincial consultations, 841 
Canadian Sovereignty Symbol bill C-373, 687 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2311-12, 2313, 2324, 2349 
Powers of Lieutenant Governor in Council, 2313 
Precedents in transfer of federal jurisdiction, 2312 
Prince Edward Island Potato Marketing Board vs H. B. Willis Inc., 2324 
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Clerk’s Scroll, 1667, 1683, 1684, 1685 
Committee meetings 
During Senate sittings, 827-8, 1856-7 
Notices of meetings of subcommittees and steering committees, 2192 
Scheduling of, 828, 829, 1091 
Committee report on regulations re attendance of senators, rule re consideration of, 1782 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, New Delhi conference, 1644-6 
India, 1645-6 
Canada’s aid to, 1645 
Communications problem, 1645 
Government, 1645 
Jaipur City twinned with Calgary, 1645-6 
Nuclear explosion in Rajasthan from reactor supplied by Canada, 1645 
Vice-President, Hon. James Jerome, 1646 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 1) C-71, 1898, 1899 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2406, 2445-7 
Deterrent aspect, 2446 
Gallup poll, 2446 
Government responsibility, 2446-7 
Parolees, potential for further crime, 2444 
Permissive society, 2447 
Policemen’s reaction to legislation, 2446 
Question of privilege (Hon. Mr. Molson), 2406 
Rehabilitation, 2446-7 
Guelph Correctional Centre, study by Dr. Carlson, 2447 
Vengeance vs justice, 2447 
Criminal law, subject matter of Bill C-83 ref to com, question re, 1853 
Croll, Hon. David A., role in government annuities legislation, 1630 
Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, 810-13, 909-11 
Appeal against board ruling, 811-12 
Controls system, 811 
Cultural heritage vs national identity, 810-11 
Determination of values, 812 
Fair cash offer, 812 
Permits, 811, 812 
Review Board, 813, 910 
Rights of individuals, 812 
UNESCO convention, 813 
Customs Tariff bill (No. 2) C-39, 486-9, 514-16 
Anti-inflationary effects of tariff decreases, 514 
Building supplies, 489 
Handicrafts from developing countries, 488, 515 
Housing materials, 515 
Ministerial powers, 488 
Preferential rates for developing countries, 515 
Tourist exemptions, 488 
UNESCO, 487-8, 515 
Agreement for Facilitating the International Circulation of Visual and Auditory Materials of an 
Educational Scientific and Cultural Character, 487 
Exclusion of Israel from European group, 488 
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Customs Tariff bill (No. 3) C-67, 1214-15 
Aircraft and aircraft engines, 1214 
Gifts, 1214 
Petroleum products, 1214 
Polymer plates for letterpress printing, 1214 
Religious publications, 1214 
Tariff and excise revenues, 1214 
Distribution of document in Senate chamber, 644 
Estimates 
Assurance that discussion on estimates does not terminate with passage of bill, question of, 193, 203, 
204, 205 
Budgetary votes and budgetary statutory items, 200 
Canadair, government loan to, 706 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp., 201, 1056 
Canadian International Development Agency, 200, 1055 
Cape Breton Development Corp., 201 
Cheque cashing before Mar. 31, 1989, 1990 
Crown corporations, operating deficits, 1056 
Deferment of capital projects, 1982-3 
Discussion on subject matter of appropriation bills remaining on Order Paper, 1783, 1784-5 
Dollar items, 706, 1607, 1967-70, 1980, 1982-3, 1987-8 
Lack of authority for transfers, 1607 
Statistics (1967-70), 1967-70, 1980, 1982-3, 1987-8 
Energy, Mines and Resources, 201-02, 1608 
Energy policy for Canada, 2189 
Form of supplementary estimates, lack of explanatory breakdown of expenditures, 706 
Glassco Commission report on Financial Management and Control Study, 1967, 1982 
Government expenditures vs GNP, 199-200, 705-06, 1054, 1085, 1607, 2187-8, 2287 
Financial Times article re, 2287 
Government restraints, question of, 1054 
Health and Welfare and other depts., 1055 
Inclusion of main and supplementary estimates in one bill, 190-1 
Indian and Northern Affairs, 200-01 
Industry, Trade and Commerce, 202 
Inflation, 2188 
Excerpt from publication of Canadian Economic Policy Committee, 1056 
Information Canada, 201 
Inter-Provincial Pipe Line Ltd., 706-07 
Loan item in supplementary estimates, question of precedent, 2255-6 
Loto Canada, 2256-8; President, 2257 
Medicare and hospital insurance, 1608 
Oil equalization payments, 2188 
Oil refiners, compensation to, 445, 1055, 1608-09 
Old age security fund, 705, 1055-6 
Globe and Mail report, 705 
Olympic Games, government policy and statement re, 2256 
Percentage increase of supplementary estimates in relation to main estimates, 1967, 1983-4 
Provincial government expenditures, 2189, 2190, 2288 
Public debt, 1607-08 
Regulations by order in council, 2257 
Transfer items, 2190; Treasury Board statement re, 2287 
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Unemployment insurance fund, 2188, 2190; unemployment, 2187-8 
UNESCO, 380 
Wheat, two-price system, 202 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/76, 1054-7, 1085 
Supplementary (B), 1966-70 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/77, 2187-90 
European Community, Canada’s claim for compensation re loss of preferential access of Canadian 
commodities to British market, 579-80, 661-2, 671 
European Parliament, 319-20, 329-30 
Canada-US relations, 319-20, 329 
Finished products, export of, 319, 320, 330 
GATT, 319; 320;329 
Multinational corporations, 330 
Excise Tax bill C-66, 1271-3 
Conservation, question of, 1273 
Deficit resulting from single oil price policy, 1271, 1273 
Exemptions, 1272 
Federal-provincial agreement, 1272 
Gasoline for personal use, 1272-3 
Prices of gas and oil, 1273 
Subsidy paid by low-income persons, 1272 
Tax administration costs, 1272 
Export Development bill C-9, 462-4 
Authorized capital, 462 
Board of directors, 464 
Interest rate, Canadian firms vs foreign firms, 463 
Loans to countries outside OPEC, 463 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 882-4, 886, 887, 891-2 
Point of order re proposed amendment to committee report, 882-3 
Rejection by Commons of amdt similar to Senate proposed amdt, 892 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements bill C-57, 1180-4 
Basic and additional revenues, 1183-4 
Conditional and unconditional payments, 1182 
Government commitment re oil and gas revenues for development and exploration, 1181 
Medicare and hospital insurance, 1182-3 
Protests re government phasing-out of assistance, 1183 
Provincial equalization payments per capita, 1182 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 22 
Fiscal and monetary policies of government, 23-24 
Government Annuities Improvement bill C-75, 1630, 1640-1 
Retroactive date, 1641 
Return rate increase, 1640, 1641 
Status of sales contracts, 1640 
Government expenditures, 26 
Habitat, United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, report of Canadian National Committee, 
1962-3 
Immigration bill S-12, 197, 232, 233 
Deportation statistics, 232, 233 
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Immigration policy, unauthorized press publication of confidential draft report of Special Joint Committee, 
1286 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 613, 634-7, 653-4, 655 
Economic conditions, 634-5 
Foreign accrual property income, 635 
Petroleum and mineral resources, 635 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1956, 1958, 2395, 2396, 2398-2400 
Income Tax Conventions bill S-32, 1793-6 
Countries with which Canada has concluded conventions, 1794 
Federal-provincial jurisdiction, 1795-6 
Inconsistencies between convention and any other law, 1795 
Prohibition against discrimination, 1794 
Taxpayer position in countries without conventions, 1794 
Withholding tax on dividends, interest payments, royalties, 1794 
Artistic works, 1794 
Industrial unrest, 24 
Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15, 304-06, 398-9 
Interdepartmental arrangement re access to information, 398-9 
Inflation, 23-24 
International Air Transport Association bill S-18, 302, 303 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee 
Expenses, special, 525-6 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 543 
Televising of committee proceedings, 512, 552-3 
Loto Canada, 2111, 2163, 2256-8, 2268, 2269 
Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) bill C-1001, 1234-5 
Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C., resignation from the Senate, 209-10 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2359 
Minister invited to explain bill in Senate chamber, question of, 198 
Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8, 151 
Regulations, lack of information on, 151 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 744-7, 748, 752, 753, 754, 755, 756, 757 
Building materials tax, 745-6 
Government costs, 746 
Home ownership of older homes, 745 
Housing starts, decrease in, 744-5 
Limited dividend program, 746 
Mortgage insurance fund, 753, 755 
Non-profit and cooperative housing, 745 
Registered home owner savings plan, 746 
Rental housing, 746 
National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77, 1667, 1671-2, 1677, 1678, 1679-80, 1681 
Costs of program, 1677 
Density restrictions, 1672 
Expenditures on interest reduction grants (1976), 1679 
Federal funding of public housing, statistics (1970-74), 1672 
Housing target, 1671 
Inflationary effects of regulations, question of, 1672 
Loan ceilings, 1671-2 
Local limits, 1678 
Low cost medium density housing, $1000 grants to municipalities, 1680 
Rental accommodation, 1677 
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Repayment conditions, 5-yr. clause, 1678 
Resales, 1672 
Servicing of land, 1679-80 
Special cases, 1671 
Standards, 1672 
Warranty from builder to owner, 1681 
North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1493-4 
Interparliamentary Advisory Council and sub-committee, 1493 
Resolution of Internal Economy Committee to study expenses and sharing of costs of interparliamen- 
tary associations, 1494 
Northland Bank bill C-1002, 1599 
Northwest Territories Representation bill C-51, 622-3 
BNA Act, amdt re NWT representation, 622 
Chairman of commission for NWT, terms of appointment, 623 
Indians and Eskimos, voting franchise, 622 
Neo-colonialism in respect of Territories, 623 
Nuclear reactors, sale by Canada to India, 1869 
Oil export tax, 1264, 1265-6 
O’Leary, Hon. M. Grattan, the late, 2035-6 
Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation by federal government, 963, 964 


Passports 


Restrictions on special passports of MPs, article in Globe and Mail, 2262-3, 2362-3, 2443 
Use of diplomatic and special passports for travel in Namibia, 2363-4, 2443-4 
Petro-Canada bill C-8, 1215-18 
Control by Governor in Council, 1218 
Crown corporations’ assets, 1216 
‘Energy Policy for Canada - Phase I, Vol. I Analysis’, 1216 
Equity and debt investment for Petro-Canada, 1216 
Excerpt from minister’s statements re petroleum industry, 1215 
Foreign control, 1217 
Government policies detrimental to small companies, 1215, 1216 
Private sector achievements, 1215-16 
Revenues for exploration, 1217 
Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 912-16 
Alberta and Saskatchewan oil production for national consumption, 914 
Consumer protection, 916 
Control of revenues to insure reinvestment for exploration and development, 914 
Federal-provincial relations and national unity in solving of problems, 915-16 
Federal-provincial temporary arrangements, controversy re, 913 
Frontier oil, 913 
Natural gas, price restraints and controls, 914 
Nuclear and other energy components, 914-15 
Political price fixing, 915 
Prices, 914 
Provincial royalties, 913 
Sarnia-Montreal pipeline, 915 
Use of petroleum products in various sectors, extent of, 913 
Point of order re passage of appropriation bill, 387-8, 390 
Privilege, question of, right to invoke a rule of the Senate, 198 
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Privileges and Immunities (International Organizations) bill S-25, 958 
European Community, 958 
Ottawa office, establishment of, 958 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bill S-9, 128 
Public Service Employment, Staff Relations, Superannuation, Interpretation bill C-38, 465-6 
Federal-provincial relations, Secretary to the Cabinet for, 466 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1664, 1665 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, functions and authority of, 515 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, 1206-09 
Rules of the Senate 
Committee reports, reference back to com or Committee of the Whole for reconsideration, 882-3, 884 
Debate on interrogation restricted to brief explanatory remarks, 1213 
Forms and Proceedings, question re authority of rules, 882-3 
Presentation of Committee report before review by senators, 1606 
Quotations from speeches made in Commons, 1606-07 
Reference of estimates to National Finance Com, 440-1 
Senator speaking twice on same subject, 1513 
Suspension of rule 95 re private bills, 1207, 1208-09, 1234-5 
Two days’ notice between Ir and 2r of bills, 1109 
Rules of the Senate, report of Standing Committee on Rules and Orders, 1425, 1462-4 
Adjournment of debates for prolonged periods, 1464 
Oral questions, 1462-3 
Powers and duties of committees, 1424 
Quotations from speeches made in Commons, 1463 
Terms of reference of committees, 1463, 1464 
Procedure or practice inconsistent with practices and usages of Senate, 1463 
St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 821-2 
Government policy in future conciliation matters, 822 
Inability of society to keep law and order, 822 
Precedents of emergency legislation, 821 
St. Patrick’s Day, 1902 
Science policy, 1222-4 
Committee work in creating awareness of science futures, 1223, 1224 
Tribute to chairman, 1224 
Expenditures of committee, 1223-4 
Futures branch of US Congressional Library, 1225 
Managing the Future - A Conference on Anticipatory Institutions, 1223 
Predictive and normative approach in futures, 1224 
US state commissions on futures, 1225 
Senate 
Business, 125, 152, 153, 380-1, 482, 484, 1090, 1091, 1108-09, 1111-12, 1524, 1547, 1548, 1682 
1685-6, 1711, 1712, 1877, 1878-9, 1915, 2044, 2120-1, 2336 
Monday evening sittings, question of, 1877, 1878-9 
Reform, article in Globe and Mail quoting statements of Prime Minister, questions re, 32, 47 
Role, 1578 
Referral of bill to committee, Senate rule re, 1644 
Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81, 2205-06 
Tax treaties or conventions with other countries, 855, 867, 925, 942 
Transportation, 25-26 
Two-Price Wheat bill C-19, 1088-9, 1090 
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Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, 1691-3, 1697, 1698, 1699, 1700, 1701, 1702, 1703, 1704, 1705 
Appeal procedure, 1704 
Burden of amdts on underprivileged and older persons, 1692 
Claimants outside Canada, 1703 
Deficit of UI fund, 1691 
Disentitlement, 1699 
Persons 65 yrs. and over, 1697, 1698, 1701 
Question of subject matter of UI problems being ref to royal commission, 1693 
Recovery of advance payments, 1703 
Regressive aspect of legislation, 1692 
Sick benefits, 1700, 1702 
Training or instruction for new employment, 1702 
United Grain Growers Limited bill S-33, 1925 
United Nations Congress on Crime Prevention, status of Palestinian Liberation Organization as partici- 
pants, 1238, 1243 
Canada’s contribution to UNESCO, 1243 
UNESCO, withdrawal of grants and exclusion of Israel from European Zone, 1243 
Objectors to decision, 1243 
West Coast Grain Handling Operations bill C-12, 85-89 
Conciliation commissioners, Globe and Mail item re, 88 
Costs of strike action, 87 
Government intervention and inadequacies in dispute, 86-87 
Work Ethic in Canada, 518 


Guidelines for Motions for the Production of Papers, tabled in Commons Dec. 19 /74, ref to Regulations and 
other Statutory Instruments Committee, 467 


Gun control 
Control of weapons and firearms, 193, 293-5 


Habitat 
United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, report of Canadian National Committee, 1959-64, 
2278-9 


Haig, Hon. J. Campbell 
Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission bill C-5, 988 
Committee meetings, conflict in scheduling of, 828 
Fort-Falls Bridge Authority bill C-367, 855-6 
Boise Cascade, ownership of bridge, 855 
Financing and approach landings, 856 
Tourist statistics, 855-6 
Honey Bear Brewing Corporation Limited, refund of fees on proposed bill, 1782 
Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8, 149-51 
National safety trade marks, 150 
Regulations, lack of information on, 151 
Transport and Communications, Standing Senate Committee 


Report 
Aeronautics bill S-34, rep without amdt, 2141 


Halifax Relief Commission Pension Continuation 
Background of Commission formed after Halifax explosion (1917), 1717-18, 1721-2 
Blind persons, rehabilitation, 1722 
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Halifax Relief Commission Pension - Concluded 
Pensions and allowances paid to widows and disabled persons, 1718, 1722 
Inequalities of, 1722 
Transfer of responsibilities and assets to Canadian Pension Commission and other organizations, 1718, 1722 
Speakers: Senators 
Norrie, Margaret, 1717-18 
Smith, George I., 1721-3 


Halifax Relief Commission Pension Continuation bill C-78. 1r, 1714; 2r, 1717-18, 1721-3; 3r, 1730; id., 1792 


Hayden, Hon. Salter A. 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1573 
Banking, Trade and Commerce, Standing Senate Committee 
Bankruptcy and insolvency, com authorized to examine and report on subject matter of bill C-60, 911 
Competition policy in Canada and the Combines Investigation Act, com authorized to examine and 
report on matters relating to, 109-10 
Engagement of counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel, 1427 
Expenses, 160 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 1006, 1034 
Reports 
Alliance Security and Investigation, Ltd. bill S-26, rep without amdt, 1074 
Anti-Inflation bill (No.1) C-73, rep without amdt but with observation re termination clause, 
1573 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, rep without amdt, 2141 
Bankruptcy and insolvency, rep on subject matter of Bill C-60, 1596-7, see appendix to Debates of 
Decxiti/75 
Canada Business Corporations bill C-29, rep with amdts, 666-71, 685 
Canadian textile problems, 2055-6 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, rep without amdt but with observations, 1571, 1589-95 
Continental Bank of Canada, bill S-30, rep with amdts, 1367-9, 1405-06; rep referred back 
to com, 1406; further rep of com, 1407-08 
Customs bill S-4, rep without amdt, 213 
Customs Tariff bill (No. 1) C-27, rep without amdt, 280 
Customs Tariff bill (No. 2) C-39, rep without amdt, 499 
Eastern Canada Savings and Loan Company and Central & Nova Scotia Trust Company bill 
S-29, rep with amdts (French text only), 1355, 1373 
Excise Tax and Excise bill C-40, rep without amdt but with observations re unlicensed wholesalers, 
570 
Excise Tax bill C-66, rep without amdt, 1278 
Explosives bill S-17, rep without amdt, 280 
Federal Business Development Bank bill C-14, rep without amdt, 426 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements bill C-57, rep without amdt, 1197 
Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies bill S-7, rep without amdt, 160 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, rep without amdt, 645 
Income Tax bill (No. 2) C-65, rep without amdt, 1454 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, rep with amdts, 2252-5, 2269-75, 2293-2301, 2313-15, 2325-30, 
2337; ref back to com, 2337-8; further rep without amdt, 2389-98, 2401-05 
Income Tax Conventions bill S-32, rep without amdt, 1867 
Indian Oil and Gas bill C-15, rep without amdt, 402 
Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15, rep with amdts, 348-9, 368 
National Commercial Bank of Canada bill S-24, rep with amdts, 1057, 1062-3 
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Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee - Concluded 
Reports - Concluded 
Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13, rep with amdts, 840, 851 
Olympic bill C-63, rep without amdt, 1211 
Petro-Canada bill C-8, rep without amdt, 1244 
Petroleum Administration bill C-32, rep with amdts, 981-2, 1002 
United Grain Growers Limited bill S-33, rep without amdt, 2003 
Bankruptcy and insolvency, 1596-7, see also appendix to Debates of Dec. 1 1/75 
Bankruptcy judge, 1597 
Registrar’s position, reinstatement of, 1596 
Rights and piiorities of secured creditors, 1596 
Canadian Business Corporations bill C-29, 489-93, 498, 666-71 
Administrative discretion, 494 
Amalgamations, 492-3; Black & Decker case, 492-3 
Amending of bylaws and submitting of proposals by shareholders, 491 
Business corporations incorporated for objects other than provincial, 669 
Complaints re mishandling of business, 492 
Failure to file documents, penalty for, 669 
Form of application for corporations, 491 
Inspection of records and shareholders’ lists, 669 
Liability of directors, 669 
Pipeline construction applications, amdt re definition of ‘company’, 670 
Proposals for a New Business Corporations Law for Canada, report of task force, 490 
Registration of corporations, 490 
Reorganization of corporations, 669-70 
Senate committee recommendations (1970), 490 
Shares and dividends, 491, 492 
Voting trust agreements, 492 
Witnesses from government and private industry, 670 
Combines Investigation bill C-2, 1571-3, 1589-95 
Air transport, control and direction of, 1572, 1591-2 
Amendments, effect of, 1589 
Chartered accountants and other professions, 1591 
Civil damages, 1594 
Constitutionality of provisions of bill, 1593-4 
Due diligence re certain offences, 1590 
Exemption for affiliates, 1590 
Farm Products Marketing cases and Breweries case, 1592 
Franchises, 1593 
Inability to obtain supplies of brand name product, 1594 
Institution of proceedings on summary conviction, 1593 
Interim injunction, 1594 
Mergers and monopolies, 1589 
Penalty provisions, 1572 
Recommendations of com incorporated to amdts to bill, 1588-90 
Refusal to deal, 1594 
Regulated trades, industries and professions, 1590-1 
Right of appeal from orders of Commission, 1594 
Sports, 1590 
Winnipeg Commodity Exchange, 1592-3 
Competition policy in Canada and the Combines Investigation Act, 663-6, 675-83, 1121-2, 1135 
Canadian Breweries case, 664 
Civil damages, 665 
Constitutional aspects, 666 
‘Due diligence’ clause, 664 
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Energy Board, 670 
Inability to obtain supplies to carry on business, 665 
In Re The Farm Products Marketing Act, 664 
Interim injunction, 665-6 
International Air Transport Association, 1122, 1135 
Jurisdiction of Federal Court in criminal matters, 666 
Lawyers fees, Ontario, 664 
Reviewable transactions, 665, 666 
Services included in combines legislation, 663-4 
Sports, professional and amateur, 664-5 
Summary convictions, 666 
Toronto Daily Star article re committee amdts, 664 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee, unauthorized release to press 
of draft report, 1756 
Excise Tax and Excise bill C-40, 570, 572-3 
Unlicensed wholesalers, 570, 572-3 
Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies bill S-7, 100-03 
Assets of federally incorporated companies in Canada, 101 
Borrowing limit, 100, 101-02 
Subordinated debentures, 100, 102 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 606-14, 635, 638-40, 645-7, 654-5 
Canada Savings Bonds bonus, 608 
Committee consideration of bill, items discussed and witnesses interviewed, press and public ignorance 
of, 645-6, 654-5 
Construction industry, 612-13 
Corporate tax rate on manufacturing or processing income, 612 
Foreign accrual property income, 611-12 
Interest and dividends, 607-08 
Pension deductions, 608 
Personal exemption, 607 
Petroleum and mining industries, 609-11, 613-14, 639-40 
Domestic oil, 610 
Earned depletion, 610 
Provincial royalties, 609-10, 639-40 
Royalties payable to freeholders, 609 
Tax rate, 610 
Write-off of exploration expenses, 610-11 
Registered home ownership plan, 608-09 
Registered retirement savings plan, 612 
Roll-over provisions re amalgamated corporations, 612 
Transfer of age exemption to spouse, 608 
Income Tax bill (No. 2) C-65, 1417-22 
Contributions to registered parties and candidates, 1421 
Cooperatives, 1420 
Interest and dividends credit for man and wife, 1419, 1422 
Investment tax credit, 1421 
Registered retirement savings plans, 1420 
Resource allowance in respect of oil and gas wells or mineral resources, 1417-18 
Sharing of $1.50 price increase in barrel of oil under modified system and including Alberta’s royalty 
reduction, 1418-19, 1422 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1862-5, 1945-6, 2252-5, 2269-75, 2389-2400, 2401-05 
Advertisements directed to Canadian broadcasts by a foreign broadcasting undertaking, 2252 
Advertising space in non-Canadian periodicals, exception for tax purposes, 2252, 2270 
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Income Tax bill C-58 - Concluded 
Broadcasting provisions re advertising in border stations, 2252, 2270, 2272 
Canada-US relations, 2254 
Canadian Radio and Television Commission, 1863 
Competitive options, 1862 
Discussions with Leader of the Government re amdts, 2274-5 
Effective date of provisions affecting periodicals, 2253, 2272 
Limitation re advertising expense on broadcasting undertaking, 1863-4 
Mass Media Committee report, excerpts from, 1862 
MD of Canada, 2253, 2272 
Recommendations of committee, 2254 
Retroactivity of date of bill becoming law, 2272 
‘Substantially the same’, interpretation of, 2252-3, 2271 
Time and Reader’s Digest, 1862-3, 1865, 2270-1 
Toronto broadcasting stations, prime time availabilities, 1864 

Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15, 348-9 

Tributes to Senator Hayden, Chairman of Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, 1316-17 


Hays, Hon. Harry, P.C. 


Canadian Commercial and Industrial Bank bill S-24, 935-6, 973-4 
Authorized capital and shares, 935 
Branch banks, 936 
Head office, 935 
Name of bank, 974 
Pension funds of crown corporations, investment of, 973-4 
Provisional directors, background of, 936 
Specialties operations, 936 ; 
Sponsor (Boyd, Stott & McDonald Limited), 936 
“Wholesale bank’, 936, 973 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 864-5, 884-5 
Age limit, 864-5, 884-5 
Full-time and part-time farmers, 884 
Responsibility of consumers to encourage food production, 864 
Transfer of farm from father to son, 884-5 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 620-1 
Coal mining, 620, 621 
Oil industry, 620-1 
Leduc well, 620 
Prices, breakdown of production costs, 620, 621 
Turner Valley Field well, 621 
Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 861-3, 934-5 
Cost compensation, 861 
Crude oil, overseas prices, 862 
Domestic oil, 862 
Administration of interprovincial trade, 862 
Exercise of federal power, 862 
Federal-provincial agreements, 862 
Licences for interprovincial transactions, 862 
Penalties for default of provisions, 862 
Price restraints, 862 
Natural gas, equitable pricing regime in producing and consuming provinces, 861, 862 
Petroleum export voluntary charge payable to National Energy Board, 861-2 
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Health and welfare 
Abortions, 120-1, 188, 837, 838 
‘Priorities for government action’, 121 
Canada Pension Plan, 242, 249-52, 277-9, 300, 307, 314 
Children in poverty, report by National Council of Welfare, 625-6 
Connaught Laboratories testing adjacent to proposed housing development, 586, 6116307325902 
Environmental contaminants, 1348 
Estimates for, 190 
Insulin, production of, 100, 110-11 
Labour, the working poor in Canada, 2019-23, 2154-8 
Proprietary or patent medicine, trade marks, 47, 126-8, 155-7, 240, 245 
Senate report on poverty—poverty line updated (1974), 626 
Social welfare, distribution of income, 2144-9 
Statute Law (veterans and civilian war pensions), 242, 267-70, 272, 282, 314 


Health, Welfare and Science, Standing Senate Committee 
Crime and violence, subject matter ref to com, 1659-60 
Members, 96 
Reports 


Canada Pension Plan bill C-22, rep without amdt, 300 

Crime and violence in contemporary Canadian society, 2242-3 

Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, rep with amdts, 848, 908-11 
Environmental Contaminants bill C-25, rep without amdt, 1437 

Government Annuities Improvement bill C-75, rep without amdt, 1649 

Lieutenant Governors Superannuation bill C-23, rep without amdt but with observations, 1369 
Ocean Dumping Control bill C-37, rep without amdt, 1088 

Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bill S-9, rep with amdt, 240, 245 
Quarantine bill S-31, rep without amdt, 1874 

Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, rep without amdt, 1211-12 

Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Pensions) bill C-4, rep without amdt, 272 


Heath, Hon. A. E. Haddon 
See Bell, Hon. A. E. Haddon 


Helsinki Declaration on European Security and Co-operation, 1293, 1466, 1471-5, 1757-61; motion that Senate 

support Canadian government’s position re territorial status quo in Europe, 1814; agreed to, 
1814 

Cooperation in field of economics, science, technology and environment, 1473 

Disputes, peace solutions for, 1757 

Equal rights and self-determination of peoples, 1472 

Exchange of observers, 1473 

Families, uniting of, 1758 

Humanitarian and other fields, 1473 

Human rights, 1757 

Improvement of working conditions for journalists, 1474 

Inviolability of frontiers, 1472 

Journalists, visa and travel difficulties, 1758 

London Economist article re deficiencies in Declaration, 1474-5 

Matters related to giving effect to certain principles, 1473 

Mediterranean, 1757 

Military manoeuvres, 1757 

Newspapers featuring articles on Conference, 1757-60 

New York Times article, 1757 
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Helsinki Declaration on European Security and Co-operation - Concluded 
Nobel Peace Prize winner, refusal of USSR to permit acceptance of award, 1760-1 
Letter from Senator Forsey re, 1761 
Obligation to obey international law, 1757 
Peking Review article on USSR disregard of agreements, 1760 
Prior notification of major military movements, 1473 
Process of detente, 1757 
Reunification of families, 1473-4 
Protest on Parliament Hill against Rumanian government, 1473 
Security, 1757 
Sovereign equality, respect for right inherent in sovereignty, 1472 
Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 1472-3 
Statements by leaders of various nations, 1758 
Threat or use of force, 1757 
Toronto Globe and Mail article - The Brutal Reality of Brezhnev’s Policy, 1759 
Tourism, youth meetings, education and culture exchanges, 1758 
Trade, 1757 
Travel for personal or professional reasons, 1474 
USSR, 1758-61 
Invasion of other countries, 1759 
Military power, 1761 
Violation of treaties and agreements, 1758-61 
Warsaw Pact, phases of strategic plan, 1759-60 
Disunity of the West, 1759-60 
Global democratic peace, 1760 
Period of peace co-existence, Khrushchev’s policies of de-Stalinization, 1759 
Social change, 1759-60 
Speakers: Senators 
Forsey, Eugene A., 1293, 1466, 1471-5 
Yuzyk, Paul, 1757-61 


Hicks, Hon. Henry D. 

Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 111-16 

Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 557-8, 559 
Compensation to victims of crime, 557 
Disclosure of further evidence after conviction, 558 
Respect for law, 557, 558 
Royal prerogative, 558, 559 

Criminal Law Amendment bill (No.2) C-84, 2413, 2436 
Deterrent aspect, 2413 
Law and order, respect for, 2413 
Terrorists, 2413 
Victims of murder, 2413 

Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, 765-6 

Farm Credit bill C-34, 885 
Age limit, 885 
Scrutiny of applications, 885 

Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 111 

Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 366-8, 1017 
Penalties for possession or trafficking of drugs, 367 
Summary conviction, 367 

Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1161 
Damaging side effects of chemical spraying, 1161 
Federal responsability, 1161 
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Hicks, Hon. Henry D. - Concluded 
Greetings from Hon. Paul Martin, High Commissioner to the United Kingdom, 658 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 2337 
Inflation, 112-13 
Bay of Fundy power potential, 112 
Energy costs, 112-13 
High cost of money, 112 
National petroleum corporation to control prices and distribution, 112 
Trans-Canada pipeline, 112 
Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8, 151-2 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 744, 754 
National lottery, proposed incorporation of Loto-Canada, 2168-9 
Gullibility of the poor in relation to lotteries, 2169 
Merits of lotteries, question of, 2169 
Method of authorization of, 2168 
Regressive taxation in relation to, 2169 
Representation bill C-36, 438 
Rules of the Senate, 1425 
Science policy, 113-15 
Defence Research Board, 114-15 
Granting agencies, 113-15 
Inter-Council Coordinating Committee, 115 
National Research Council, 113-14 
Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81, 2205 


Hockey 
Russia-Canada series, 58-59; Press report of speech by Senator Godfrey, 98-99 


Honey Bear Brewing Corporation Limited, refund of fees on proposed bill, 1782 


House of Commons 
Parliamentary representatives, executive and assistants, increase in appts., 435-6 
Salaries of members of Parliament, opposition to increase in, 436 
Senate and House of Commons, salaries and parliamentary secretaries, 847, 856-61, 868-80, 899 
Senate and House of Commons, supplementary retirement benefits, 2177, 2186-7, 2193-6, 2203-07 


Housing 


Interest rates, 1313, 1314, 1327-8 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 742, 743-57, 758 
National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77, 1667-81, 1712 


See Nationa] housing 


Hugessen, Hon. A. K., the late (Deceased Mar. 30/76) 
Tributes, 2007 


Iceland 
Parliamentarians from Iceland, visitors to Senate, 2184 


Immigration 
Criminal law amendment (Crown liability, immigration, parole), 1714, 1730-3 
Gulf Islands, British Columbia, ministerial discretion permits, 2322 
Munsinger, Gerda, presence in Canada and appearance on CBC television program, 1007, 1013, 1034, 1073, 
1239-40, 1256-7 
Security, 1813, 1820, 1829-30 
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Immigration (Bill S-12) 

Appeal against deportation order, 166 
Deportee returning without minister’s consent, 164-5, 166-7, 216-17, 230-1 
Employment of immigrants for manual or menial work, 196, 284, 286 
Haitians, 215 
Illegal activities of immigrants, 217, 232 
Ministerial power of discretion re indictment or summary conviction, 214 
Statistics on immigration and deportations, 196, 230-1, 232-3 
Speakers: Senators 

Asselin, Martial, 194-5, 214, 215 

Buckwold, Sidney L., 165-6 

Croll, David A., 165, 166, 195-7, 244-5 

Forsey, Eugene A., 197-8 

Godfrey, John M., 167 

Greene, John J., 165 

Grosart, Allister, 197, 232, 244 

Laird, Keith, 164-5, 166, 230-2, 233 

Langlois, Leopold, 166, 213-19 

Perrault, Raymond J., 166-7, 197, 198 

Thompson, Andrew E., 166 

Yuzyk, Paul, 230 


Immigration bill S-12. lr, 136; 2r, 164-7, 194-8, 213-19, 222-3, 230-3; ref to com, 233; rep without amdt, 239; 
3r, 244-5; Commons concurrence, 366; r.a., 397 


Immigration policy 
Alcoholics, chronic, 1386 
Canada’s need for immigrants, 1377 
Contagious diseases, 1386 
Crimes of moral turpitude, 1386 
Demographic factors, 1377 
Departmental organization, 1393 
Development assistance and the ‘brain drain’, 1379 
Drug addicts, 1386 
Economic factors, 1377 
Entry and exit controls, 1386-7 
Federal-provincial cooperation, 1393-4 
Foreign students, 1391-2 
Homosexuals, 1386 
Independent immigrants, 1382-3 
Managing immigration flows, 1380-1 
Mental illness and epilepsy, 1386 
Non-bona fide immigrants or non-immigrants, 1386-7 
Non-discrimination, 1379-80 
Prejudices regarding immigrants, 1378 
Prohibited classes, 1385 
Prostitutes, 1386 
Public charges, 1386 
Refugees, 1385 
Retardation, 1385 
Selection criteria, sponsored relatives, 1381-2 
Services for immigrants, 1392-3 
Special inquiry, appeal and deportation procedures, 1388-9 
Temporary workers, 1389-91 
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Immigration Policy, Special Senate Committee 

Members, Senate, 643 

Message from Commons, 584 

Message to Commons, 592 

Reports 
Recommendation to extend date of submission of committee report to Oct. 31 /75, 1006, 1021 
Recommendation to extend date of submission of committee report to Nov. 14/75, 1306 
Third report, 1375, 1376-94 

Terms of reference, 584, 592 

Unauthorized press release of confidential draft report of committee, 1285-6 


Income tax 
Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee authorized to study legislation prior to receipt of bills, 280, 
298-9 
Christian Evangelical Centre of Canada, action of National Revenue Department re, 2183-4, 2354-6 


Income tax (Bill C-49) 
Canada Savings Bonds bonus, 608 
Construction industry, 612-13 
Corporate tax, 612, 638 
Economic conditions, 627-8, 634-5 
GNP, 628, 629 
Government expenditures, 628; forecast (1975-76), 628 
Inflation, 628 
Unemployment, 628 
Foreign accrual property income, 611-12, 635 
Interest and dividends, 607-08 
Oil and mining industries, 609-11, 613-14, 616-20, 629-30, 635, 637, 639-40 
Alberta, 617, 618, 632 
BNA Act provisions re provincial natural resources, 630, 632 
Coal mining, 619-20 
Leduc well, 620 
South African Coal, Oil and Gas Corporation, annual report, 619 
Earned depletion, 610 
Great Canadian Oil Sands, 619 
Prices and production costs, 617-18, 620, 621 
Pricing of Crude Oil: Economic and Strategic Guidelines for International Energy Policy, by Taki 
Rifai, 618 
Royalties, 609-10, 617, 629, 632, 636-40 
Tax rate, 610, 617 
Withdrawal of companies from Canada, 630, 637 
Write-off of exploration expenses, 610-11 
Pension deductions, 608 
Personal exemption, 607, 638 
Reduction, effect on federal treasury, 638 
Registered home ownership plan, 608-09 
Registered retirement savings plan, 612 
Roll-over provisions re amalgamated corporations, 612 
Statistics on taxpayers, 628-9 
Transfer of age exemption to spouse, 608 
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Income tax (Bill C-49) - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 

Benidickson, W.M., 613, 614 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 613 
Flynn, Jacques, 627-30, 647-9 
Grosart, Allister, 613, 634-7 
Hayden, Salter A., 606-14, 635, 638-40, 645-7, 654-5 
Hays, Harry, 620-1 
Lamontagne, Maurice, 648, 649 
Langlois, Leopold, 637-8 
Manning, Ernest C., 630-4 
Perrault, Raymond J., 649-52 
Prowse, J. Harper, 616-20, 652-3 


Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49. Ir, 583; 2r, 606-14, 616-21, 627-40; ref to com, 640; rep without amdt, 645; m 
for 3r, 645-9, m in amdt neg, 649-56; 3r, 656; r.a., 656 


Income tax (Bill C-65) 


Alberta royalties, 1418-19, 1422, 1441 
Contributions to registered parties and candidates, 1421 
Cooperatives, 1420 
Interest and dividends credit for man and wife, 1419, 1422, 1440 
Investment tax credit, 1421, 1440 
Joint return for man and wife, 1422 
Registered retirement savings plans, 1420, 1440-1 
Resource allowance in respect of oil and gas wells or mineral resources, 1417-18, 1441-2 
Sharing of $1.50 price increase in barrel of oil under modified system and including Alberta’s royalty 
reduction, 1418-19, 1422 
Speakers: Senators 
Hayden, Salter A., 1417-22 
Lang, Daniel, 1421, 1422 
Manning, Ernest C., 1422 
Smith, George I., 1439-42 
Walker, David J., 1418, 1420 


Income Tax bill (No. 2) C-65. Ir, 1403; 2r, 1417-22, 1439-42; ref to com, 1442; rep without amdt, 1454; 3r, 
1459; r.a., 1467 


Income tax (Bill C-58) 
Advertisements directed to Canadian broadcasts by a foreign broadcasting undertaking, 2252 
Advertising revenue, 1837 
Advertising space in non-Canadian periodicals, exemption for tax purposes, 2252, 2270 
Background of legislation on foreign periodicals, 1837 
Bill C-118 (1965) providing exemption for advertising costs, 2024 
Excerpt from speech of Senator Flynn re, 2024, 2025 
Broadcasting, 1842, 1865-6, 1870, 1882, 1909, 1928, 1932, 1944, 1998-2002, 2015, 2025, 2026, 2253, 2270, 
2272, 2296-7, 2298-9, 2315, 2326-9 
Advertising of prime time, survey report of Bureau of Broadcast Measurements, 2031-2 
Bellingham Station, 1872, 1882, 1928, 1944-5, 1998-2002, 2026 
Buffalo stations, presentation to committee, 2298-9 
Canadian advertising expenditures, 1870, 1928 
Canadian Association of Broadcasters’ document, 1842 
CITY-TV, Toronto, 2297 
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Income tax (Bill C-58) - Continued 


Broadcasting. - Concluded 


CRTC, 1870, 2031-2, 2298, 2329 
GATT provisions re exemption of tax from imported products defined as services, 2027 
Global television, letter from President, 2296-7 
KVOS-TV, 2315 
Mexican border station, 2000 
Reciprocal agreements between governments, 1928 
UHF-TV, Vancouver, 2000 
Warmetco station, 1999 
Canada-US relations, 1844, 1870-1, 1872, 1883, 1909, 1929, 1932, 1944-5, 1955-6, 1958, 1994, 2000, 
2005-06, 2015, 2029-30, 2254, 2327, 2328-9 
Canadian advertising in Time, 1993, 2015 
Canadian companies controlled in US, 1929 
Canadian Forum, excerpt from article by Peter Newman, 2029 
Canadian Journal of Political Science, excerpt from, 1839 
Canadian ownership of and advertising in periodicals, percentage stipulations, 1926, 1927, 1932, 1939 
Canadian Periodical Publishers’ Association, letter from, 1944 
Chatelaine, 1957 
Christian Science Monitor article re Time’s editorial policy, 1840 
Competitive options, 1862 
Content, excerpt from Editor’s speech on CBC Capital report, 2032 
Criteria for deduction for tax purposes, 1837 
Destruction of competition, 1844 
Detroit Free Press article re ‘magazine dispute’, 1909-10 
Difficulties of small publications, 1865 
Discussions between Leader of the Government and Committee Chairman re amdts, 2274-5 
Dumping of textiles in Sherbrooke, Quebec, by American-owned subsidiary, 1942 
Economic aspects of legislation, 1844 
Effective date of provisions re periodicals, 2253, 2272 
Excerpt from committee hearings re Manning Timber Products Ltd. v Minister of National Revenue, 
2293-4 
Excerpts from Milton’s Aeropagitica and Mill’s Liberty, 2325 
Foreign Investment Review Agency, 1909 
Foreign investments contributing to Canadian revenue, 2005 
Fredericton Gleaner article, 1841 
Freedom of the press, interference with, 1927, 1933, 2325 
Global Television, letter from President, 2296-7 
Globe and Mail, 1838 
Article re Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee and Chairman, 2300 
Interest Group Tactics and the Politics of Foreign Investment: The Time-Reader’s Digest Case Study, 1839 
Letter from Stephen S. LaRue, president of Time Canada, 1839 
Letter sent to Prime Minister by writers, photographers, etc., 1838 
Maclean’s magazine, 1909, 2028 
Presentation to committee, 2295-6, letter from President, 2296 
Magazines Canada, 2295 
Mass Media Committee report, excerpts from, 1839, 1840, 1841-3, 1862, 1865 
Mass media reaction, 1865 
MD of Canada, 1881-2, 1926, 1957, 2004-05, 2015, 2027, 2253, 2272, 2300 
Mexican President’s statement re relations with US, 1995-6 
Ministerial rulings, 1871, 1872, 1882-3, 2025 
Montreal Gazette editorial, 2299 
Newsweek, lack of Canadian advertising, 2027-8 
O’Leary Commission, 2326 
Potash industry, Globe and Mail article re, 1909 
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Income tax (Bill C-58) - Concluded 
Recommendations of committee, 2254 
Revitalizing of Canadian magazines, 1838 
Rights of Canadian broadcasters and publishers, 2295 
Rights of taxpayers to protection of court, 2294 
Saturday Night, 2296 
Speech of Richard Roehmer, P.C., Toronto, 1841 
‘Substantially the same’, definition of, 2252-3, 2271, 2293, 2301, 2314, 2329 
Telegraph- Journal, St. John, NB, article re Canada-US border TV war, 1945 
Time and Reader’s Digest, 1837-8, 1842-5, 1862-3, 1865, 1869-70, 1871-2, 1882-3, 1909, 1927, 1932, 
1938-9, 1942, 1943, 1956-7, 1993-8, 2004, 2005, 2024-7, 2270-1, 2293, 2294, 2299, 2301, 
2314-15, 2328-9 
Advertising rates to Canadian advertisers, 1943, 2038 
Dumping of cost-free content, 1943 
Subscription rate, Canada-US, 1995-6, 2038 
Toronto Broadcasting stations, prime time availabilities, 1864 
Toronto Sun article by John Slinger, 1838 
Women’s magazines published in US and circulated in Canada, 1957 
Speakers: Senators 
Austin, Jack, 2314-15, 2337 
Beaubien, L.P., 1939 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 2328-30 
Carter, Chesley W., 1872 
Cook, Eric, 1848, 2293-4 
Davey, Keith, 1836-42, 1843, 1845, 1864, 1865, 2027-32, 2294-2301, 2327, 2328 
Desruisseaux, Paul, 1865-6 
Flynn, Jacques, 2024-7, 2337-8 
Forsey, Eugene A., 2015 
Greene, John J., 2325-6 
Grosart, Allister, 1956, 1958, 2395, 2396, 2398-2400 
Hayden, Salter A., 1862-5, 1945-6, 2252-5, 2269-75, 2389-2400, 2401-05 
Hicks, Henry D., 2337 
Laird, Keith, 1908-10 
Manning, Ernest C., 1931-3, 2326-7, 2328 
McElman, Charles, 1938-46 
Mcllraith, George, 1925-9 
Paterson, Norman McL., 2301 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1992-2002, 2274, 2337, 2396-7 
Rowe, Frederick William, 1955-8 
Smith, George I., 1881-3, 2395, 2397-8 
van Roggen, George C., 1869-73 
Walker, David J., 1842-5, 1848, 2393-5 


Income Tax Bill (No. 3) C-58. Ir, 1792; 2r, 1836-45, 1848, 1862-6, 1869-73, 1881-3, 1908-10, 1925-9, 1931-3, 
1938-46, 1955-8, 1992-2002, 2004-06, 2014-15, 2024-33; ref to com, 2033; rep with amdts, 
2252-5, 2269-75, 2293-2301, 2313-15, 2325-30, 2337; m to ref rep back to com, 2337, agreed, 
2338; further rep of com without amdt, 2389-98, 2401-05; 3r, 2398-2400; r.a., 2450 


Income tax conventions 
Accruing property income, 1790 
Capital gains, 1790 
Countries with which Canada has concluded conventions, 1794 
Federal-provincial jurisdiction, 1796-7 
Prohibition against discrimination, 1790, 1797 
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Income tax conventions - Concluded 
Supplementary agreements, 1789 
Taxpayer position in country without convention, 1794, 1798 
Teachers’ tax exemption, 1790 
Withholding tax on dividends, interest payments and royalties, 1789, 1790 
Artistic works, 1794 
Speakers: Senators 
Burchill, G. Percival, 1796 
Flynn, Jacques, 1798 
Grosart, Allister, 1793-6 
Lang, Daniel A., 1789-90, 1796-8 


Income Tax Conventions bill S-32. 11, 1777; 2r, 1789-90, 1793-8; ref to com, 1798; rep without amdt, 1867; 3r, 
1881; Commons amdts, 2236-7, 2244; r.a., 1301 


Indian oil and gas 

Alberta oil royalties to Indian Bands, 337 
Consultation with Indian Bands, 352, 426 
Excerpt from Commons committee proceedings, 352 
Oil prices and increased revenue from, 337-8 
Speakers: Senators 

Choquette, Lionel, 351-2 

Flynn, Jacques, 426 

Laird, Keith, 426 

McDonald, A. Hamilton, 337-8, 352-3 


Indian Oil and Gas bill C-15. 11, 325; 2r, 337-8, 351-3; ref to com, 353; rep without amdt, 402; 3r, 426; r.a., 
467 


Indians and Eskimos 


Alcoholism and drug addiction, 142-3 
Buffalo kill, 142 
Demonstration on Parliament Hill, 143 
Estimates for Indian economic development, 379 
Fishermen’s assistance program, 142 
Great Lakes pollution, 142 
Housing rights under NHA, 751 
Indian women, loss of status on marriage to non-Indian, 898 
Land claims, 17 
Legal restrictions on former freedoms of livelihood, 142 
Manitoba Indian Brotherhood 

Meetings with senators, 290-1 

Request to appear before Senate committee, 315-16 
Money-poor and land-rich aspects of Indian life, 144 
Oil and gas, 325, 337-8, 351-3, 402, 426, 467 
Recruitment development program, 569 
Rights of MicMac Indians of Cross Point Reserve to fish Atlantic salmon, 2208, 2264 
Talent potential for sports, arts and Indian culture, 143 
Treaties, 142 
Voting franchise, 622 
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Industrial Development Bank, See Federal Business Development Bank bill C-14, 348, 368-71, 417-18, 426, 444, 
467 


Industry 
Construction empires, 36 
Forestry, devastation by Spruce budworm, 1158-68, 1169-70, 1218-20, 1230-2 
Labour unrest, 24, 36 
Sheet glass, 785-6 
Textile imports and effect on Canadian industry, 781-7, 791-3, 843-6, 901-02, 945-8, 975-9 


See following items 


Industry, textile and other imports affecting Canadian industry, 781-7, 791-3, 843-6, 901-02, 945-8, 975-9, 
2045, 2055-6 


Anti-dumping procedures, 978 
Canadian textile problems, 2045, 2055-6 
Sheet glass 

Roumanian imports, 786 


Ville St. Laurent Co., 785, 786 
World surplus of flat glass, 786 
Textiles 
Canadian Textile Commission briefs presented to government by various textile organizations (1974), 
782 
Competition from textile imports, 782, 785 
Disregard of agreements by textile importing countries, 844 
Dollar value of imported suits or suiting, 901 
Dominion Textile Co. closing, 783 
Dumping of foreign textiles at depressed prices, 782-3 
Excerpt from speech of Hon. Mr. Pepin re government negotiations with other countries, 792 
GATT, provisions for protection of signatories, 781-2, 785, 786, 787 
Gazette article on The Case for Textile Protection, 781 
Government concern and study of problem, 792, 901-02, 945 
Import control list and prices, 783-5, 901, 946 
Imports per capita, 782 
International trade deficit, 782, 975-6 
International Trade in Textiles, agreement re, 947 
Polyester and cotton-mixed imports, 783, 946, 977 
Quebec textile workers, 844 
Le Devoir article re unemployment in Victoriaville, 844 
Representations and recommendations of union leaders, workers and producers, rejection of, 783-4 
Separatist leader’s comments on CBC re government attitude towards secondary industry trade policies, 
978 
Subsidies to other areas of industry, 785 
Textile and Clothing Board, role of, 946, 976-7 
Inquiry into imports of certain fabrics and clothing, 946-7 
Recommendations, lack of enforcement of, 845, 976-7 
Textile companies converting to import companies, 844 
Unemployment in Wellington District and other areas, 782, 786-7, 791, 844, 977-8 
USSR trading policy, 791 
Wages, Canada vs other countries, 844 
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Industry, textile and other imports affecting Canadian industry - Concluded 


Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 843-6, 901, 971, 978-9 
Deschatelets, Jean-Paul, 791-3 
Desruisseaux, Paul, 781-7, 901, 947-8, 974-8 
Perrault, Raymond J., 901-02, 945-8 


Industry, Trade and Commerce Department 

Authority provided under Statistics Act, 273-4 
Import analysis and examination of invoices, 273-4 
Imports, question of non-tariff barriers re, 399, 400 
Interdepartmental arrangement for access to information, 398-9 
Support services for industrial and trade development, 272-3 
Speakers: Senators 

Beaubien, L. P., 281 

Everett, Douglas D., 272-4, 349, 399-400 

Grosart, Allister, 304-06, 398-9 

Hayden, Salter A., 348-9 


Industry, Trade and Commerce Department bill S-15. Ir, 243; 2r, 272-4, 281, 304-06; ref to com, 306; rep with 
amdts, 348-9, 368; 3r, 373, 398-400; r.a., 1134 


Inflation, 15-16, 19, 72-74 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, White Paper on, 1284, 1293, 1298-1303, 1319-30 
1349-53, 1411-15 

Beef industry and prices, 122 

Cost-push inflation, 119 

Demand-pull inflation, 119 

Energy costs, 112-13 

Excerpts from paper prepared by George C. Baker, 112-13 

Food retailing industry, salaries, 879 

Food shortage and destitution in eastern countries, 117 

Government expenditures and control of, 16, 26, 27-28, 144-5, 182-3, 189-90, 199-200, 349-51, 1056 
Excerpt from publication of Canadian Economic Policy Committee, 1056 
Legislation, multiplicity and complexity of, 145 
Literature surplus, 145 
Provincial and municipal expenditures, 144-5 
Restraints, 141, 183 
Windsor Star article on, 144 

High cost of money, 112 

Japan, 246, 248 

Lumber industry, New Brunswick, 122 

Milk subsidy, 175-6 

National petroleum corporation to control prices and distribution, 112 

Oil prices, 72, 116 

Population control, 72 

Public debt, 190 

Responsibility of individuals, 119-20 

Restraints and controls, 876-7 

Structural inflation, 119 

Supply of goods and services, 116-17, 121, 183 

Tariff decreases, question of anti-inflationary effects of, 514-15 

Trade balance of payments, deficit, 877 

Trends affecting export markets, 877 
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Inflation, - Concluded 
Wage and price controls, 145 
World economic and political outlook, 117-18 
See Anti-inflation, 
Canadian economy, 
Economic conditions and prospects. 


Information bill (Right to Information) C-225, ref to Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, 
467 


Information Canada 
Inaccuracies in publication regarding Governors General and Prime Ministers, 1757, 2003 


Inman, Hon. F, Elsie 
Birthday felicitations, 348 
Crime and violence, 1255 
Crime increase, 1255 
Firearms, police use of, 1255 
Violence depicted in life styles, 1255 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, tribute on occasion of resignation from the Senate, 967 
International Women’s Year, 1346-7 
Background of women’s role during past centuries, 1346 
Leadership in industry, professions, arts and sciences, 1346 
Provincial jurisdiction in matters of property laws, civil rights and education, 1346 
Kickham, Hon. Thomas J., the late, 324 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1410 


Inquiries, calling the attention of the Senate to matters of national and international interest 

Aging, the anatomy of Special Senate Committee report, 146-9, 320-3, 516-18 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation TV program ’Les Beaux Dimanches’, 225-6, 1099, 1118-20, 1127-9 

Canadian economy, Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1284, 1293, 1298-1303, 1312-14, 
1319-30, 1349-53 

Combines, planned takeover bid by Power Corporation of Canada Ltd., of Argus Corporation Ltd., inquiry 
dropped, 1063-4 

Competition policy in Canada and the Combines Investigation Act, 109-10, 663-6, 675-84, 1121-2, 1135 

Constitution of Canada 

Patriation, correspondence between the Prime Minister of Canada and the First Ministers of the 

Provinces on the subject of, 2079-86 

Consumer Credit and Cost of Living, Special Joint Committee (1967), implementation of recommendations 
contained in report, 238-41 

Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act, report of Ministry of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 
2059-61, 2108-09 

Economy of Canada, 1012, 1067-72, 1081-2, 1113-17 

European Community, Canada’s claim for compensation re loss of preferential access of Canadian 
commodities to British market, 579-80, 661-2, 671 

European Parliament, Strasbourg and Brussels meetings, 307-13, 316-20, 329-33 

Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1158-63, 1169-70, 1218-20, 1230-2, 1816 

Free trade, an economic consideration for Canada, 1738-41 

Habitat, United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, report of Canadian National Committee, 
1959-64 

Industry, textile imports affecting Canadian industry, 781-7, 791-3, 843-6, 901-02, 974-9: subject matter ref 
to Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, 979 

International Women’s Year, 671-4, 836-8, 896-9 
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Inquiries, calling the attention of the Senate to matters of national and international interest - Concluded 
Inter-Parliamentary Group, Canada-United States, Florida conference, 2221-2, 2224-33 
Inter-Parliamentary Group, Canada-United States, Quebec City conference, 1137-43, 1145-55 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, Columbo conference, 984-8 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, Tokyo conference, 234-8, 245-9 
Labour, working poor in Canada, 2019-23, 2154-8 
Mexico, communique of Parliamentary delegation to Canada, 1874, 1877-8 
Mexico, visit of Canadian Parliamentarians to, 775-7, 852-3, 930-3 
National lottery, proposed incorporation of Loto-Canada, 2160-3, 2168-9 
New Brunswick, economic conditions, 1750-4, 1817-20, 1821, 2009-13, 2015-18, 2033 
North Atlantic Assembly, London conference, 342-7, 362-5, 456-9 
Public Service, action of Treasury Board in reclassification of economists, sociologists and statisticians, 

2318-21 
Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation for maintenance, 501-04, 537-40, 567-9, 603, 954-5, Order 
withdrawn, 966 
Social welfare, distribution of income, 2144-9, see also appendix of May 19/75 
Television and radio coverage of Senate and committee proceedings, 1365-6, 1483-4, 1487-8 
Order discharged and inquiry withdrawn, 2099 
Transportation 
British North America Act as it pertains to transportation, 2049-54, 2063-6, 2070, 2106-08, 2115-18, 
2196-8, 2217-21, 2333-4 
Work Ethic in Canada, 281-8, 339-42, 474-8, 518 


Inquiries, general 
British Trade Mission offices in Canada, 206, 252 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, appearance of Gerda Munsinger on television program, 1034, 1073, 
1239-40, 1256-7 
Christian Evangelical Centre of Canada, action of National Revenue Department re, 2183-4, 2354-6 
Federal-provincial relations, dispute re resource revenue taxation, inquiry withdrawn, 660 
Indian and Eskimo recruitment development program, 569 
Parliament Buildings, East Block renovations, 241; inquiry dropped, 279 


See Questions 


Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, Standing Senate Committee 


Budgets of Committees 
Agriculture, 348 
Banking, Trade and Commerce, 348, 524-5, 956, 1502, 1781, 2119 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, 525, 1088, 1624 
Foreign Affairs, 348, 1781 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs, 525-6, 795 
National Finance, 525, 795, 1088, 1337, 1781, 2119 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments, 525, 795, 956, 1502 
Science Policy, 160, 348, 795, 1088, 1244, 1261, 2119 
Clerk’s accounts, receipts and disbursements (1973-74), ref to com, 192 
Clerk’s accounts, receipts and disbursements (1974-75), ref to com, 1005 
Clerk’s accounts, receipts and disbursements (1975-76), ref to com, 2167 
Consideration of matters without reference by the Senate, 109 
Inter-Parliamentary associations, resolution re sharing of expenses of, 1493-4 
Intersessional authority, 505, 576-7, 770-3, 815-16 
Members, 96 
Orders of the Day, notification to senator of item standing in his name, 2123 
Regulations re attendance of senators, ref to com, 951-4 
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Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, Standing Senate Committee - Concluded 
Reports 


Committee budgets, 160, 348, 524-5, 795, 956, 1088, 1244, 1261, 1337, 1502, 1624, 1781 

Regulations re attendance of senators, 1781-2, 1790-1, 1911-13; m that rep be ref back to com, 1913, 
1917-19, 1933-6, m neg, 2118, rep adopted, 2118 

Salary revisions, report tabled, 2261 


International Air Transport Association bill S-18. Ir, 265; 2r, 301-03; ref to com, 303; rep without amdt, 373; 
3r, 382; r.a., 581 os 


International organizations 
Privileges and immunities, 934, 957-8, 973 


International Women’s Year, 671-4, 836-8, 896-9, 1346-7 


Abortion law, 837, 838, 898 
Agricultural activities, need for training of women in time of food crisis, 837-8 
Anti-discrimination legislation, 897 
Asia and Africa, male domination, 837 
Background of women’s role during past centuries, 1346 
Honorary aide-de-camp to Governor General, Colonel Mary Vallance, 672 
Indian women, loss of status on marriage to non-Indian, 898 
Inequalities between men and women, 838, 897 
University graduates, 898 
Leadership of women in industry, professions, arts and sciences, 1346 
Protest speech of student at public meeting contest, 673-4 
Provincial jurisdiction in matters of property laws, civil rights and education, 1346 
Royal Commission on the Status of Women, 672, 897 
Scandinavian countries, Belgium, France and Germany, role of women, 836 
Social revolution by women, 896 
Song of Equality, by Jacqueline Lemay, 673 
Speaker of the Senate, Hon. Renaude Lapointe, 671-2 
Statement of Helvi Sipila, UN Assist. Sect. General for Social Development and Humanitarian Affairs, 
836, 896 
UN Charter (1945), 896 
UN conference on ways and means to end discrimination against women, 672 
UN disregard of women’s rights and failure to implement ideals of founders, 672, 896 
UN resolution re International Women’s Year, 672, 836, 896 
“Why Not’ campaign, 896 
Comments of Hon. Marc Lalonde, women MPs and others, 672-3 
Women’s Program, Dept. of State, 897-8 
Women’s responsibility in economics, social and cultural development, worldwide friendly relations and 
cooperation, 836 
Women’s wages in Italy, 837 
Working women, heads of families, 898 
Speakers: Senators 
Fergusson, Muriel McQueen, 896-9 
Inman, F. Elsie, 1346-7 
Norrie, Margaret, 836-8 
Quart, Josie D., 671-4 


Interparliamentary Advisory Committee 
Canadian delegations to conferences, committee to study and rule on, 1490, 1494 
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Inter-Parliamentary Group, Canada-United States, Florida conference, 2221-2, 2224-33 


Agenda, 2224 
Canada-US relations, 2222 
Canadian Centennial coins, presentation to US delegates, 2222 
Committee I, 2224, 2225 
Canadian cultural legislation and regulations, 2227 
Eastport, 2226 
Flathead River, 2225-6 
Garrison Diversion project, 2225 
Great Lakes Water Quality Agreement, 2225 
Law of the Sea, 2226-7 
Richelieu-Lake Champlain, 2225 
Skagit, 2226 
Water boundaries 2226 
West Coast pollution, 2226 
Committee II, 2224, 2227-30 
Ant-inflation program, 2228 
Canada-US automotive agreement, 2227-8 
Canadian cultural legislation and regulation, 2229-30 
Controls on trade with Cuba, 2229 
Extension to Canada of US restrictions on political contributions, 2230 
Foreign Investment Review Act, 2229 
Multi-lateral trade negotiations, 2230 
Saskatchewan takeover of potash companies, 2228-9 
Trans-Border economic issues, 2227 
US dumping charges and countervailing duties, 2228 
Committee III, 2222, 2230-2 
Agriculture, 2232 
Energy, 2222, 2230-2 
Plenary meeting, 2232 
Speaker: Senator 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 2221-3, 2224-33 


Inter-Parliamentary Group, Canada-United States, Quebec City conference, 1137-43, 1145-55 


Committees and members of, 1138 
Delegates, 1138 
Designation of meeting places and timetables, 1138 
Energy resources, 1141-2 

Alaska reserves, 1141 

Coal reserves, 1141 

Nuclear energy, 1142 

Prices, 1141; controversy re, 1141 

Shortfall in deliveries to US, 1141 

Solar and geothermal energy, harnessing of tides, heat pumps, 1142 
Excerpt from speech by Prime Minister Trudeau, 1140 
Excerpt from speech by US Deputy Secretary of State, 1140 
Reform of Canadian section of Group, 1137-40 
Trans-border problems, 1139 
US Congress contacts, importance of, 1139-40 
Speakers: Senators 

Macnaughton, Alan A., 1137-40 

van Roggen, George C., 1140-3 
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Inter-Parliamentary Union, Colombo, Sri Lanka conference, 984-8 

Aid to developing countries, 985-8 

Sri Lanka and Pakistan, 985, 986-8 

Tarbela Dam, 987-8 

Birth control, 987, 988 
Canada’s esteem in foreign countries, 985 
Disarmanent, 984 
Drugs, 984-5 
Economic conditions in Canada, 985-6 
Economic cooperation, 984 
Education and training in resource development, 984, 988 
Human rights, 984 
Living standards, 985 
Population statistics, 986 
Poverty problems, 987 
Speakers: Senators 

Buckwold, Sidney L., 988 

Rowe, Frederick William, 984-8 


Inter-Parliamentary Union, Tokyo conference, 234-8, 245-9 
Arab-Israeli conflict, 236 
Briefing of delegates, 237 
Japan, economic expansion, 245-7; employment standards, 246-7; inflation, 246, 248 
Labour unions and strikes in Canada, effect on foreign investments, 245-6 
Middle East, 247-8; Canadian peacekeeping force, 247 
Organizational meetings on energy, iron and steel, education, environment and pollution, 235 
Population trends and economic and social development, 235-6, 237 
Resolutions presented, 235-6 
UN Conference on World Population, 236 
Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 245-8 
Molgat, Gildas L., 234-8 
Robichaud, Louis-J., 248-9 


Intersessional authority of Senate, 505, 576-7, 770-3, 815-16 


Investigations in Parliament, 1398-1403, 1409, 1476-9 


Iraq 
Mr. Elkadi Kw Kussai, visitor to Senate, 1742 


Ireland, Republic of 
President Erskine Childers, death of, 265 


Israel 
Canada-Israel income tax convention, 1792, 1793-8 


Italy 
Earthquake victims, Canadian government assistance to, 2111 


Japan, 234-8, 245-9 
Delegation from House of Councillors, visitors to Senate, 2364 
Economic expansion, 245-7 
Employment standards, 246-7 
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Japan - Concluded 
Inflation, 246, 248 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, Tokyo conference, 234-8, 245-9 
Ohara, Mr. Yasunaga, National Diet Library, visitor to Senate, 299 


Jerome, Hon. James 
Appointment to office of Speaker of House of Commons, 2 


Joint Committees, see Committees 


Judges 

Alberta, consolidation of district court divisions, 1040-1 
Annuities for judges and deceased judges’ spouses, 1052 
Appts. according to provincial volume of litigation, 1042 
Canadian Judicial Council, 1052 
Fringe benefits, 1041-2 
Income tax, 1041 
Newfoundland court of appeal, 1041 
Ontario, workload of county court judges, 1041 
Pensions, 1052 
Prince Edward Island, consolidation of county and supreme courts, 1041 
Restriction on earnings from extra-judicial functions, 1041 
Salary increases, 1041, 1043, 1051-2 
Selection of judges, 1041, 1042-3, 1051 
Superior Court workload, 1052 
Speakers: Senators 

Asselin, Martial, 1051-2 

Choquette, Lionel, 1080 

Deschatelets, Jean-Paul, 1042 

Flynn, Jacques, 1053, 1080 

Laird, Keith, 1040-2, 1053 

Molson, Hartland de M., 1042 

Walker, David J., 1042-3 


Judges bill C-47. Ir, 1005; 2r, 1040-3, 1051-3; ref to com, 1053; rep without amdt, 1066; 3r, 1080; r.a., 1095 


Judson, Hon. Wilfred, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada 
Royal assent, 1281 


Justice, administration of, allegations of interference by cabinet ministers, 1825-6, 1846-8, 1857-9, 1890-3, 
1920-2, 1930-1 


Kickham, Hon. Thomas J. (Deceased Dec. 1/74) 
Tributes, 324 


King George V Cancer Fund 


Assets value, 1482 
Background of fund, 1481, 1482 
Payment of assets to National Cancer Institute of Canada, 1481 
Trustees of fund, 1481 
Trust fund provisions re transfer of funds, 1481-2 
Speakers: Senators 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 1483 
Cottreau, Ernest G., 1481-2, 1483 
Yuzyk, Paul, 1482-3 
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King George V Cancer Fund Winding-Up bill C-76. 1r, 1467; 2r, 1480-3; 3r, 1486; Tea Oui 


Labour 
Air transport, flight delays due to labour dispute, 2062-3 
Basic hourly rate for grain handlers, 82; disparity in labour rates, 82 
BC strike legislation, 1326-8 
Labour movement reaction, 1327-8 
Supermarkets, 1327; Canada Safeway, 1327 
Canadian Labour Congress, possibility of general strike, 2130 
Canadian Labour Congress proposals re ‘Attack on Inflation - a program of national action’, 1323-4 
Construction empires, 36 
Construction industry in Quebec, pardon granted to Dede Desjardins, 1053, 1066 
Corporation and Labour Unions Returns Act, report of Ministry of Industry, Trade and Commerce, 
2059-61 
Defiance by unions of court orders, 2237 
Essential services, proposals re collective bargaining, prohibition against strikes, and compulsory arbitration, 
Government intervention in dispute and effects of, 82 
Grain inspectors’ dispute, settlement of, 336 
Industrial Inquiry Commission, 93 
Japan, employment standards, 246-7 
Labour unrest, 24, 36 
Loss of working days through conciliation delays, 81-82 
Montreal Police Force, threatened strike, 849 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1285, 1319, 1355, 1370-1, 1409-10, 1416-17, 
1428-31 
Price controls vs wage controls, 1322 
Problems of equity in temporary freeze of wages and controls, 1322 
Public service, strike of general labour and trades group, 642 
St. Lawrence Ports operations, 817-27, 832 
Strike of longshoremen in Quebec, back-to-work legislation, question, 833, 838-9, 840, 846, 849, 855, 867, 
888, 900-01, 912 
Trades Union Congress of Britain, statement of policy, 1328-9 
Unions and strikes, effect on foreign investment in Canada, 245-6, 600 
West Coast grain handling operations, 76, 77-94, 95 
West Coast ports operations, 723, 724-30, 731 
Withdrawal of services by longshoremen at Montreal, 1006-07 
Working poor in Canada, 2019-23, 2154-8 
See St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-58, 817-27, 832 
West Coast Grain Handling Operations bill C-12, 76, 77-93, 95, 
West Coast Ports Operations bill C-56, 723, 724-30, 731, 
Working poor in Canada, 2019-23, 2154-8. 


Lafond, Hon. Paul C. 
Canada Year Book, 1822-3 
Distribution of document in Senate chamber, question of privilege, 644 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment bill C-370, 527 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Bruce) bill C-228, 601 
North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1727-8 
NATO defence, 1726, 1727 
Canada’s contribution, 1727 
Scientific Committee, Subcommittee on Major Concerns of Modern Society, 1727 
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Lafond, Hon. Paul C. - Concluded 


North Atlantic Assembly, London conference, 456-9 
Economic Committee discussions, 457-8 
Defence budgets, 457 
Energy supplies, 457, 458 
Germany, inflationary problems and labour unions, 458 
Inflation, 457 
Multinational corporations and Atlantic Alliance, 457-8 
Recommendations, 457 
USSR, currency resources from exports of oil, wood, coal and weapons, 458 
Regulations respecting attendance of senators, 1791, 1933-4 
Committee review of reasons for absence, 1791 
Senate vacancies and workload, 1791 
Representation bill 1974 C-36, 424 
Senate business, 924 


Laing, Hon. Arthur, P.C. (deceased Feb. 13/75) 
Tributes, 532-4 


Laird, Hon. Keith 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 144-6 
Canadian Commercial and Industrial Bank bill S-24, 1062-3 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2265-6, 2280, 2289 
Land ownership, 2265-6 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 144 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1014, 1016-17 
‘Give’, definition of, 1016-17 
Immigration bill S-12, 164-5, 166, 230-2, 233 
Appeal against deportation order, 166, 231 
Deportation statistics, 230-1, 233 
Ignoring of deportation order, 164-5, 166-7, 231 
Illegal activities, 232 
Indictment or summary conviction, 231 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1908-10 
Broadcasting, 1909 
Canada-US relations. 1909 
Detroit Free Press article re ‘magazine dispute’, 1909-10 
Foreign Investment Review Agency, 1909 
Maclean’s magazine, 1909 
Potash industry, Globe and Mail article re, 1909 
Time and Reader’s Digest, 1909 
Indian Oil and Gas bill C-15, 426 
Inflation, 144-5 
Government expenditures and control of, 144; provincial and municipal, 144-5 
Legislation, multiplicity and complexity of, 145 
Literature surplus, 145 
Windsor Star article on, 144 
Wage and price controls, 144 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration Committee 
Budgets of committees 
Agriculture, 348 
Banking, Trade and Commerce, 348, 524-5, 956, 1502, 1781, 2119 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, 525, 1088, 1624 
Foreign Affairs, 384, 1781 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs, 525, 795 
National Finance, 525, 795, 1088, 1337, 1781, 2119 
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Laird, Hon. Keith - Concluded 


Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration Committee - Concluded 
Budgets of committees - Concluded 
Regulations and other Statutory instruments, 525, 795, 956, 1502 
Science Policy, 160, 348, 795, 1088, 1244, 1261, 2119 
Clerk’s accounts, receipts and disbursements (1973-74) ref to com, 192 
Clerk’s accounts, receipts and disbursements (1974-75) ref to com, 1005 
Clerk’s accounts, receipts and disbursements (1975-76) ref to com, 2167 
Consideration of matters without reference by the Senate, 109 
Reports 
Regulations respecting attendance of senators, 1781-2, 1790-1, 1911-13, m that rep be ref back to 
com, 1911-13, 1917-18, 1933-6, 2118 
Salary revisions, report tabled, 2261 
Inter-Parliamentary associations, resolution re sharing of expenses of, 1493-4 
Judges bill C-47, 1040-2, 1053 
Alberta, consolidation of district court divisions, 1040-1 
Appointments according to provincial volume of litigation, 1042 
Fringe benefits, 1041-2 
Income tax, 1041 
Newfoundland court of appeal, 1041 
Ontario, workload of county court judges, 1041 
Prince Edward Island, consolidation of county and supreme courts, 1041 
Restriction on earnings from extra-judicial functions, 1041 
Salary increases, 1041 
Selection of judges, 1041 
Law Clerk and Parliamentary Counsel of the Senate 
Appointment of Raymond du Plessis, Esq., Q.C., 2048-9 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee 
Reports 
Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) bill C-1001, rep without amdt, 
1244 
National Finance Committee 
Reports 
Estimates, Supplementary (B) year ending Mar. 31/76, 1937, 1948-53 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments 
Newspaper article re Chairman Senator Forsey, question of privilege, 794-5 
Regulations respecting attendance of senators, 1781-2, 1790-1, 2118 
Absence beyond 21 days, 1790 
Committee review of reasons for absence, 1791 
Official business, specifying of, 1790-1 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, 1208 
Rules of the Senate 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, 1426 
Senate speech quoted verbatim in Commons, 1359-60 
Suspension of rule 95 re private bills, 1208 
Senate and House of Commons Act 
Regulations re attendance of senators and deductions for absence, 953 
Unemployment insurance, 145 
Pensioners, 145 


Lalonde, Hon. Marc, Minister of Health and Welfare 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2366-75 
Ceiling on federal contributions, 2367, 2369-70, 2372-3 
Costs (1975), 2369; provincial per capita costs, 2370-1 
Federal-provincial conferences, 2367, 2373 
Immigration of physicians, 2367 
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Lalonde, Hon. Marc, Minister of Health and Welfare - Concluded 


Medical Care bill C-68 - Concluded 
Nursing homes, 2374 
Physicians’ fees, 2372 
Provincial percentage increases (1975-76), 2368 
Psychiatrists and physiotherapists, 2368-9 
Quebec, 2358-9, 2370 
Seat belts vs accidents and medical care, 2367-8 


Lamontagne, Hon. Maurice, P.C. 


Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, 2112-13, 2114 
Backlog of appeals to board, 2112 
Export levy, 2113, 2114 
Increase in workers affected by guidelines, 2112 
Labour leaders’ influence on inflationary trends, 2112 
Price increases vs cost-of-living adjustments, 2112 
Small industries, 2113 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, La Presse report of alleged statement by Senator Lamontagne, 
question of privilege, 1165-6 
Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, 761-5, 766, 908-09, 910, 911 
Institution, definition of, 765-6 
Prohibition of illegal exports into Canada, 764 
Articles made by person now deceased or which have been in Canada 35 yrs. or more, 764, 765 
UNESCO convention, 764 
Review Board, 763-4, 908-09, 910 
System of export control, 762-4 
Determination of fair cash price, 762, 764 
Financial assistance for custodial institutions, 763 
Ministerial permits of bulk licences, 763 
Objects of national heritage, 762 
Permits, 762, 908, 909 
Tax incentives for sale or donation of cultural property to custodial institutions, 763 
Exemptions, 763 
UK legislation, 761, 763, 765 
Value of articles such as manuscripts, etc., determination of, 765 
Economy of Canada, 1012, 1067-72 
Cost-push inflation, 1072 
Countercyclical policies, 1068, 1072 
Crude oil exports, ceiling on, 1072 
Current account deficit, 1071 
Employment and unemployment, 1070 
Excerpts from speeches relating to economic conditions (1966, 1970), 1068-9 
Exports, decline due to work stoppages, 1070 
Finance Minister’s statements re fiscal policies, 1068-9, 1071 
Gross national product, 1070 
Housing market, 1069 
Interest rates, 1069 
Provincial deficits, 1071 
Recessions (1953-74), 1067-8 
Trade deficits re parts and accessories of motor vehicles, 1071 
US economic conditions, 1069, 1070 
US production of small cars affecting auto pact, 1071-2 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 648, 649 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 749, 741 
Construction industry, stabilizing of, 751 
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Lamontagne, Hon. Maurice, P.C. - Concluded 
Official Languages Act, rights of air pilots in Quebec, 2344-6 
Motion re, 2344 
Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation by federal government, 964 
Rules of the Senate 
Amendment to committee report after presentation to Senate, 908, 909 
Science policy 
Commission on the Future, termination of mandate for, 1173, 1220 
Data bank, 295 
Excerpts from letters from Prime Minister and Deputy Secretary of the Cabinet re Institute for 
Research on Public Policy, 1171-2, 1221 
Future research areas of Science Policy Committee, 1173 
Impact of committee report on other countries, 1222 
Information center, Futures Canada, 295 
“Managing the Future: Conference on Anticipatory Institutions”, 1171, 1221 
Prime Minster Trudeau’s speech at Duke University, 296-7 
Recommendations to government by committee, 1222 
Study undertaken by government into futures research and futures information, 1172-3 
Training program in cooperation with management and schools, 295-6 
Science Policy, Special Senate Committee 
Annual meetings, regional and national, 296 
Appointment, 295-8 
Club of Rome President, visit to committee, 473 
Expenses, 160, 348, 1088, 1223-4, 1244, 1260, 1261 
Members, 295 
Reports 
Quorum, 1355 
Termination of mandate re Commission on the Future, 1164, 1171-3, 1220-6, 1246-7, 1259-60 
Terms of reference, 295, 1171 
Senate business, 1880, 1881 
Senate and House of Commons Act 
Regulations re attendance of senators and deductions for absence, 952 
Senators’ work in public interest outside of Senate, 952 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 878 


Lang, Hon. Daniel A. 
Agricultural Products Cooperative Marketing bill C-21, 1631 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974, C-42, 415 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1446-9 
Economic Summit Conference, Canada’s absence from, 1447 
Government expenditures, 1447-8 
Federal budget deficit, 1447 
Members’ indemnities, 1448 
Ontario, 1447 
Prime Minister’s statement, 1448 
UK government budget cuts, 1448 
Labour and management demands, 1448-9 
Labour strike actions affecting economy, 1447 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2283 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2387-9 
Appeals, 2389 
Background of capital punishment legislation, 2387 
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Criminal Law Amendment bill C-84 - Concluded 
First and second degree murder, 2388-9 
Prison term, ten years or life, 2389 
Recommendation by jury, 2389 
Transitional provisions re pending matters, 2389 
Treason, 2388-9 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements bill C-57, 1175-8 
Basic and additional revenues, 1175-6 
Equalization formula as result of revenues to oil and gas producing provinces, 1175 
Freehold oil and gas revenues, 1175 
Income tax revenue guarantee, 1175, 1177 
Personal and corporation tax, 1177 
Tax changes affecting fiscal arrangements, 1176-7 
Tax rebates on oil and gas revenue, western provinces, 1177 
Income Tax bill (No. 2) C-65, 1421, 1422 
Income Tax Conventions bill S-32, 1789-90, 1796-8; Commons amdts, 2244 
Accruing property income, 1790 
Capital gains, 1790 
Conventions with France, Belgium and Israel, 1789 
Countries with which Canada has concluded conventions, 1797 
Federal-provincial jurisdiction, 1796-7 
Prohibition against discrimination, 1790, 1797 
Supplementary agreements, 1789 
Taxation by countries not under convention, 1798 
Teachers’ tax exemption, 1790 
Withholding tax on dividends and interest payments and royalties, 1789, 1797 
Passports, special, for MPs, restrictions on, 2262-3 
Remembrance Day, 257 
Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Allowances) bill C-4, 256-8 
Dependent children, 257-8 
Equality for male and female veterans, 258 
Escalation of allowances to consumer price index, 257 
Orphans, 257-8 


Langlois, Hon. Leopold, Deputy Leader of the Government in the Senate 
Agriculture Committee 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 1045, 1196, 1639 
Membership, motion re, 591 
Aircraft Registry bill S-5, 1001 
Federal-provincial conferences, lack of, 1001 
Property and civil rights of provinces, 1001 
Seizure and sale of aircraft, 1001 
Alliance Security & Investigation, Ltd. bill S-26, 1053 
Anti-inflation policy, m to authorize com to study subject matter of Bill C-73, 1408, agreed, 1426 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1974 C-31, 192-3, 203, 204-5 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974 C-42, 379, 389, 390-2, 407-11, 412, 413, 429, 431-2 
Appropriation bill No. 5, 1974 C-45, 402, 424-5 
Appropriation bill No. 1, 1975 C-54, 703-05, 718-19, 720-21, 722, 723, 735-6 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1975 C-55, 707-08, 738-9 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1975 C-64, 1097, 1098, LO MN ey 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1975 C-79, 1602-04, 6121-14 
Appropriation bill No. 1, 1976 C-90, 1971-2, 1977-80, 1981-2, 1984 
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Appropriation bill No. 2, 1976 C-91, 1972-3, 1988-91 
Appropriation bill No. 3, 1976 C-93, 2288 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1976 C-94, 2268, 2269 
Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee 
Engagement of services of counsel and technical, clerical and other personnel, 1427-8 
Meetings during adjournments, 2047-8 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 373, 505, 535, 563, 1034, 1403, 1416, 1438, 1485, 1502, 1856, 2069, 
2098, 2120, 2178, 2192, 2216, 2338 
Beef producers, federal assistance for, 241, 253 
British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11, 134 
Canada-United States relations, communications between Canada and US, newspaper article re remarks by 
Senator Davey, 2192-3 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Appearance of Gerda Munsinger on television program, 1619 
Profane language used on TV programs, 1128 
Role of CBC and CRTC administrative office, 1128 
Saint-Jean-Baptiste Day program, 1128 
TV program ’Les Beaux Dimanches’, com authorized to examine and report on, 225-6; rep of com, 
1127-9 
National unity, deprecating of, 1128 
Canadian National Railways, cost of construction of tower in Toronto, 2185-6 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation bill S-27, 1062 
Background of corporation, 1062 
Change of name to ‘Teleglobe Canada’, 1062 
President and chief executive officer, 1062 
Committees 
Authorization to meet during adjournment of Senate, 2171-2 
Meetings, co-ordinating committee to organize scheduling of, 1091 
Notices of meetings of subcommittees and steering committees, 2192 
Proceedings, delay in printing and distribution of, 703-04 
Consumer Credit and Cost of Living, Special Joint Committee (1967), implementation of recommendations 
contained in report, 2239-41 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 1) C-71, 1730-3, 1772-6, 1884-6, 1896-7, 1899 
Appeal from decision on summary conviction, 1732 
Cattle theft, 1885 
Conditional release, 1731-2 
Conspiracy in or outside Canada, 1731 
Criminal offence resulting in serious harm, 1732 
Evidence of police officer, 1885, 1896-7, 1899 
Impaired drivers, 1731, 1775 
Jury system, 1773, 1774 
Kidnapping, extortion, organized crime, 1775 
Morgentaler amendment, 1732, 1772-4, 1885-6 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinion, survey results, 1774 
Excerpts from notes of supreme court judges, 1773 
Statement of Past President of Bar Association, 1773-4 
Murder, conspiracy to commit murder, trafficking in narcotics, 1733 
Offence against internationally protected person, 1730 
Placing bets on behalf of others, 1731 
Rape and other sexual offences, 1731 
Complainants’ testimony, 1731 
Telecommunications, use of ‘blackbox’, 1731 
Theft, forgery of credit cards, etc., 1884-5 
Verdict of guilty where facts admitted and there is error in law, 1885 
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Deputy Leader, reappointment, 46 
Emergency sittings, authority to convene Senate during adjournments, 328 
Energy 
Statement of policy re oil and gas, notice of inquiry, 2150 
Estimates 
Agriculture, 193 
Assistance to provinces, individuals or other segment of economy, 1971 
Assurance that passage of bill will not prejudice further debate, 708 
Auditor General’s statement re government financial management, 1977 
Borrowing authority, 389, 391, 708, 738-9, 1132, 1603, 1612-13, 1972-3, 1988, 1989 
Budgetary and non-budgetary items, 704, 1602-03 
Canadair, 719, 720 
CNR deficit, 704 
Cheque cashing before March 31, 1989-90 
Chief Electoral Officer, 193 
Correction in figure relating to supplementary estimates (D), 703 
Deferment of capital projects, 1980-1, 1984 
Departmental estimates, suggested method for inquiry by Senate, 1972 
Discussion on subject matter of appropriation bills remaining on Order Paper, 1783 
Dollar items, 379, 704-05, 719, 723, 1603, 1613-14, 1971, 1979, 1980 
Statistics (1973-76), 1979, 1980 
Economic development and supply, 379 
Environment, 193 
Federal-provincial fiscal arrangements, 704, , 18-19 
Globe and Mail article re Workers get shock at bank: Government cheques NSF, 1977-8 
Groundfish stabilization, 704 
House of Commons, program expenditures, payment to Leader of Social Credit Party, 722, 1613 
Indian economic development, 379 
Industry Trade and Commerce, 193 
Information Canada, 193 
Insurance, 193 
Inter-Provincial Pipe Line Ltd., 720 
Leading Cases in Constitutional Law, excerpt from decision in Edinburgh and Dalkeith Railway 
Company v. Wauchope, 391 
Loto Canada, 2246-7 
Milk subsidies, 704 
Oil refiners, compensation to, 445 
Old age security fund, 704, 1971-2 
Deficit, 1971-2 
Payments to provinces, 379 
Percentage increase over 1974-75, 1971 
Railways, compensation to, 379 
Referral of supply bills to National Finance Committee, 736, 1131-2, 1133, 1613 
Special employment measures, 1602 
Spouses’ allowances, 1602 
Student summer employment, 1603 
Transfer payments, 2288 
Treasury Board, 704, 720 
Unpredicted expenditures, 719 
Veterans allowances, 704 
Votes for grants in fiscal year, 1972 
Votes for which additional sums are required, 1972 
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Estimates - Concluded 
Votes payments on calendar year basis, 1972 
Wheat, two-price program, 193 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/75, ref to com, 108 
Supplementary (A), 108 
Supplementary (B), 300 
Supplementary (C), 441-2 
Supplementary (D), 586 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/76, ref to com, 555 
Supplementary (A), 1409 
Supplementary (B), 1824 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/77, ref to com, 1777 
Export Development bill C-9, 459-62, 464 
Authorized capital, 459-60 
Foreign investment insurance program, 460 
Interest rate, 462, 464 
Short-term and medium-term credit for small businesses, 461 
Feeds bill S-10, 1480, 1635-6 
Commons amdts, 1480, 1635-6 
Penalty upon conviction for indictable offence, 1635 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, tribute upon resignation from the Senate, 967-8 
Foreign Affairs 
Canadian Defence spending, remarks by United States Ambassador, report in Globe and Mail, 2122-3 
Foreign Affairs Committee 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 713, 2216 
Gasoline excise tax, 1100 
Immigration bill S-12, 166, 213-19 
Haitians, 215 
Illegal activities, 217 
Ministeral power of discretion re indictment or summary conviction, 214 
Persons remaining in Canada by force or stealth, 216-17 
Immigration Policy, Special Joint Committee 
Terms of reference, 592 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 637-8 
Press report on Senate committee action, 637-8 
Income Tax Conventions bill S-32, Commons amdts, 2236 
Information Canada, inaccuracies in publications regarding Governors General and Prime Ministers, 1757 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration, Standing Senate Committee 
Orders of the Day, notification of item standing in senator’s name, 2123 
Italy, earthquake victims, Canadian government assistance to, 2111 
Labour, defiance by unions of court orders, 2237 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee 
Expenses (special) for fees and travelling of witnesses re examination of Bill S-19, 525, 526 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 505, 542, 579, 713, 1438, 2216 
Legislation, difficulty in dealing with omnibus bills, 1775-6 
Loto Canada, 2103-04, 2110-11, 2246-7, 2268, 2269 
Manitoba Indian Brotherhood, meeting with senators, 291 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2359 
Money bills, Senate authority to amend, 1657 
Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8, Commons amdts, 2066-8 
National Capital Region, Special Joint Committee, 1126 
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National Finance Committee 
Expenditures, supplementary budget, 1337 
Meetings during adjournment, 2048 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 684, 774, 795, 973 
National lottery, method of proceeding with, 2103-04, 2110-11 
Nova Scotia, destruction of forests and residential property by fire, 2179 
Official languages, rights of air pilots in Quebec, 2381-6 
O’Leary, Hon. M. Grattan, the late, 2034-5 
Olympic bill C-63, 1202-03 
Deficit forecast, 1203 
Identification of gold coins content, 1203 
Minister’s statement re possible withdrawal of bill, 1202 
National context of Games, 1203 
Permanent assets from capital investments, 1203 
Regattas to be held at Kingston, 1203 
Olympic Games, Flame Ceremony on Parliament Hill, 2419 
Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation by federal government, 966 
Newfoundland, request for use of RCMP during labour strike, 966 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1459, 1468 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bill S-9, 156-7 
Advertising, 157 
Regulations, authority for, 157 
Royal patent, 156 
Public bills, suspension of rules, motion withdrawn, 1292 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1658-9 
Regulations and other statutory instruments, agreements between federal government and provincial 
governments, 2103, 2110 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, 1208 
Rules of the Senate 
Delay in raising of point of order, 1111 
Minister invited to Senate Chamber to explain bill, precedents, 217-19 
Excerpt from The Modern Senate of Canada re, 218 
Minister’s statement of policy, senator’s comment on or criticism of, 1202 
Supply bills, 721-2, 735 
Borrowing authority, 722 
Excerpt from Bourinot, 4th edition, 722 
Forms and Proceedings, 721-3, 735 
Senate role in money bills, 723 
Suspension of rule 95 re private bills, 1208, 1234 
Salaries (Lieutenant Governors) bill C-24, 1094 
Saskatchewan, safety of Gardiner Dam, 2179 
Senate 
Adjournments, 712-13, 731 
Motion rescinded, 731 
Business, 31, 124-5, 152, 178-9, 221-2, 240, 289, 315, 325, 351, 380-1, 396, 482, 483-4, 505-06, 524, 
540-1, 556, 579, 592-3, 594, 656-7, 740-1, 758, 796, 899, 923-4, 956, 988, 999, 1057, 1059, 
1086, 1090, 1111, 1122, 1164-5, 1210, 1226, 1297, 1337, 1409, 1437-8, 1467-8, 1502-03, 1524, 
1537-8, 1547-8, 1615, 1647-8, 1682, 1711, 1729, 1756-7, 1778, 1793, 1846, 1874-5, 1878-9, 
2007-08, 2044, 2045-7, 2097-8, 2120-2, 2151-3, 2167, 2192, 2215, 2255, 2302, 2308, 2335, 2360 
Emergency sittings, authority to convene Senate during adjournments, 328 
Monday evening sittings, motion for, 1874-5, 1878-9, motion, as modified, agreed to, 1881 
Wednesday sittings, hour of adjournment, 2097-8, motion rescinded, 2308, 2335 
Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81, 2203, 2204-05, 2206 
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Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, referral to Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service 
Committee, 1437, 1442 

Statutes of Canada (references to Court of Queen’s Bench of Quebec) bill S-16, 274-7, 293 
Ambiguous powers, citations re, 275-6 
Appeal Court, 276 
History of Court of Queen’s Bench of Quebec, 274-5 

Supplementary Borrowing Authority bill C-80, 1641-4, 1650 
Borrowing through issue of treasury bills and raising of new funds through bonds, 1642 
Capital markets, 1642, 1644 
Draftmanship of legislation, 1650 
Inclusion of borrowing authority in appropriation bills, 1642 
Referral of bill to committee, question of, 1643, 1644 
Requirement of recommendation of Governor General, 1643 

Supreme Court bill S-2, 155 

Temporary Immigration Security bill C-85, 1820, 1832-6 
Deportation of person other than Canadian citizen, landed immigrants or visitors, 1820 
Expiry date of legislation, 1833 
Ministerial powers, 1833 
Reasonable grounds for minister’s opinion, 1834 
Source of information, disclosure of, 1835 
Terrorism, 1832-3 

Transportation, disruption of airline services in Canada, 2237 

Western grain stabilization, Agriculture Committee authorized to study subject matter of Bill C-41, 1615 


Lapointe, Hon. Renaude, Speaker of the Senate 
Alliance Security and Investigation, Ltd., bill S-26, Commons amdt, 1261 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1581, 1583, 1587 
Motion (Hon. Mr. Molson) to amend bill, 1581, neg, 1581 
Motion (Hon. Mr. Phillips) to amend bill, 1583, neg, 1587 
Appointment to office of Speaker of the Senate, 1 
Budget speech, accommodation for senators in Senate gallery of Commons, 1087 
Christmas decorations, Senate, 1476 
Condolences on death of brother, 382 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee, 160 
Feeds bill S-10, Commons amdts, 1467 
Felicitations on appointment to office of Speaker of the Senate; 2226432, 37551,.58, 62, 72) 81, 82-83, 111, 
116, 120, 138-9, 144, 167-8, 174-5, 184-5 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, speech at unveiling of portrait of, 469 
Guidelines for Motions for Production of Papers, ref to Regulations and other Statutory Instruments 
Committee, 467 
Immigration Policy, Special Joint Committee, 564 
Members, Commons, 627 
Immigration Policy, unauthorized press publication of confidential draft report of Special Joint Committee, 
1285-6 
Investigations in Parliament, statement re question of privilege, 1478 
Library of Parliament, commemorative dollar for 100th anniversary, 1197 
MacKenzie, Hon. Norman, visitor to Senate, 1303 
National Arts Centre, reception for artists in Speaker’s Chambers, 2003 
National Capital Region, Special Joint Committee, message from Commons, 1097 
Official Languages, report of Commissioner, 757, 2003 
Opening of First Session of Thirtieth Parliament, communications from Governor General’s Secretary, 1, 2 
Parliament Buildings, accommodation in East Block, 2185 
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Property qualification of members of Senate, Supplementary return tabled, 472 
Prorogation of First Session of Thirtieth Parliament, communication from Governor General's Secretary, 
2452; statement re prorogation, 2454 
Right to Information bill C-225, subject matter ref to Regulations and other Statutory Instruments 
Committee, 467 
Rules of the Senate 
Conflict of Interest, question of privilege re reference of Green Paper to Committee, Hon. Mr. Croll, 
780 
New edition, 1813 
Participation in debate by senator not scheduled to speak, 560 
Right of senator to adjourn debate, 560 
Rulings and statements 
Adjournment during pleasure or to reconvene at call of bell, 1111, 1112 
Debate developing during Question Period, 1784 
Debate on report without amdt and motion for third reading of bill, statement re, 2395, 2396 
Legal statements, Speaker’s authority to give decision on, 989 
Motion (Senator Godfrey) re proposed regulations respecting attendance of senators, 988-9 
Point of order re motion to amend committee report, 889-90 
Point of order (Senator Greene) re omission from Minutes of Proceedings, 988-9 
Point of order (Senator Greene) re resolution on regulations respecting attendance of senators, 952, 953 
Point of order (Senator Molson) re motion presented and seconded by senator not present, 955 
Ruling on senator being allowed to continue speech, 2365 
Suspension of rule 95 re private bill, 1207, 1209 
Senate 
Chamber renovations, 1282-3 
Painting of Royal Canadian Engineers, authority to photograph for Heritage Publishing Company, 46 
Photographing of precincts and of senators for distribution to Canadian embassies, 253, 255 
Senators, new, introduced in the Senate 
Austin, Hon. Jacob, 1354 
Barrow, Hon. Augustus Irvine, 1 
Cottreau, Hon. Ernest George, 1 
Lucier, Hon. Paul Henry, 1395 
Smith, Hon. George Isaac, 1282 
Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, ref to Joint Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in the 
Public Service, 1437 
Visitors 
Alberta Parliamentarians, 1087 
British Columbia, Mr. William Templeton, Victoria Legislative Assembly, 854 
British Columbia Parliamentarians, 1087 
Bulgaria, President of the General Assembly and His Excellency the Ambassador, 124 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, Africa region delegates, 1087 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, Secretary General Sir Robin Vanderfelt, 1966 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, former Speaker of the Senate, 1970 
Icelandic Parliamentarians, 2184 
Iraq, Mr. Elkadi Kw Kussai, 1742 
Japan, delegation from House of Councillors, 2364 
Japan, Mr. Yasunaga Ohara, 299 
Polish Ambassador, His Excellency Jozef Czesak and Mrs. Czesak, 1442 
Saskatchewan, Parliamentarians and wives, 262 


Laskin, Rt. Hon. Bora, P.C., Chief Justice of Canada 
Administrator of the Government of Canada 


Opening of First Session of Thirtieth Parliament, Speech from the Throne, 2-7 
Royal assent, 95, 220 
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Laskin, Rt. Hon. Bora, P.C., Chief Justice of Canada - Concluded 
Deputy Governor General 
Prorogation of First Session of Thirtieth Parliament, Speech from the Throne, 2543 
Royal assent, 467, 581, 1095-6, 1476, 2096 


Law Clerk and Parliamentary Counsel of the Senate 
Appointment of Raymond du Plessis, Esq., Q.C., 2048-9 


Law reform 
Abortions, 17, 120-1, 188, 838 
Drug convictions, 66 
Family law, 16-17 
Rape victims, 66 


Law Reform Commission 
Assets distributed through bankruptcy, 661 
Benefits available to lower income groups, 660-1 
Canadian Welfare article by Prof. Friedland on Law for the Laymen, 661 
Composition of commission, 624, 625, 643, 644 
Members of legal profession, 625 
Part-time commissioners, 644 
Quebec representation, 644 
Family property and sharing of assets in event of marriage breakup, 624, 643 
Judgment debtors, problems through ignorance of law, 661 
Law educational system, 625 
Legal profession statistics, Quebec and Ontario, 625 
Objectives in field of criminal law, family law, code of sentencing and expropriation, etc., 624 
Poor man’s bankruptcy, 661 
Studies of commission to date, 624 
Speakers: Senators 
Benidickson, W.M., 624-5, 660-1 
Choquette, Lionel, 643-4 


Law Reform Commission bill C-43. 1r, 583; 2r, 624-5, 643-4, 660-1; ref to com, 661; rep without amdt, 759; 3r, 
768; r.a., 832 


Lawson, Hon. Edward M. 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1582 
Interest rates, 1582 
Bank profits, 1582 
Labour and industrial negotiations, 1582 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, 2139 
Labour, failure of employers to file reports with AIB, 2139 


Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1326-30 


BC strike legislation, 1326-7 
Labour movement reaction, 1327-8 
Supermarkets, 1327; Canada Safeway, 1327 
Interest rates, 1327-8 
Limit of increase for low-income workers, 1327 
‘Loopholes’ alleged in program, 1329-30 
Propane and butane industry employee-employer dispute and withdrawal of essential services, 1328 
Trade Union Congress of Britain, statement of policy, 1328-9 
US controls, 1329 
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Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2423-5 
Bank robbery in BC, ‘comedy of errors’ re, 2424-5 
Deterrent aspect, 2425 
Parole violations, 2424 

Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 374-5 
Healthways magazine, excerpt from, 374 
Misunderstandings by public re purpose of legislation, 374-5 
Penalties for possession or trafficking of drugs, 375 

St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 824-5 
Government policy in conciliation matters, 825 
Losses to workers and producers from strike action, 825 
Penalty provision, 824 

Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 859-61 
British Columbia salary increases in governmental areas, 860 
Expense and travel allowances, 860 
Parliamentary restaurant charges vs tradesmen’s free meals, 860 
Press reaction to parliamentary increases, 859-60 
Public servants in $60,000 bracket, 860, see 889 
Retroactive clause, 860 
Salary scale of judges, reporters, editors, teachers, tradesmen, 857-61 
Working hours of senators, unjust criticisms of, 860 


Leader of the Government in the Senate, Hon. Raymond J. Perrault, P.C. 
Deputy, Hon. Léopold Langlois 


Leader of the Opposition in the Senate, Hon. Jacques Flynn, P.C. 
Deputy, Hon. Allister Grosart 


Lefrangois, Hon. J. Eugéne 


Boucher, Hon. William A., the late, 2251 
Bourque, Hon. Romuald, the late, 11-12 


Legal and Constitutional Affairs, Standing Senate Committee 
Criminal law, subject matter of Bill C-83, an act for the better protection of Canadian society against 
perpetrators of violent and other crime, ref to com, 1852-3 
Expenses, 213, 525-6, 795 
Meeting in camera, 1770-1 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 505, 542-3, 579, 713, 758, 2216 
Members, 96 
Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest, Green Paper on, ref to com, 774 
Question of privilege re, 779-81 . 
Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police, motion that financial compensation by federal government be 
considered by com, 954-5, 962-6; agreed, 966 
Reports 
Conflict of interest (Members of Parliament), Green Paper on, 2278, 2303-06 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 1) C-71, rep with amdt, 1867-8, 1884-6, 1893-1900 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-83, 2119-20, 2127-8, 2163-6 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment bill C-370, rep without amdt, 555 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, rep with amdts, 969-71, 983, 1007-21 
1023-33, 1036-8, 1046-9 
Judges bill C-47, rep without amdt, 1066 
Law Reform Commission bill C-43, rep without amdt, 759 
Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) bill C-1001, rep without amdt, 1244 


’ 
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Legal and Constitutional Affairs, Standing Senate Committee - Concluded 


Reports - Concluded 
Parole system in Canada, report tabled, 10 
Representation bill C-36, rep without amdt, 443 
Statute Revision bill S-3, rep without amdt, 243 
Supreme Court bill S-2, rep without amdt, 243 
Territorial Lands bill S-20, rep with amdt, 579 
Televising of committee proceedings, 509-14, 521-3, 543-54 
Motion to approve decision of com, 512-14, 321-3, 543-6; m in amdt, 546-54; m as amended agreed, 554 


Leger, Rt. Hon. Jules, His Excellency the Governor General of Canada 
Royal assent, 397, 2450 


Liberal Caucus, invitation to members of Opposition, question, 1868 


Library of Parliament, Joint Committee 
Commemorative dollar for 100th anniversary, 1197 
Commercial use of picture of Parliamentary Library, question, 1729, 1764-5 
Members 
Commons, 60 
Senate, 109 
Report of Librarian, First Session of 30th Parliament, 12 
Report of Librarian (1974-75), 2062 
Research staff, 146, 516 


Lieutenant governors superannuation 
Appointments after royal assent of bill, 1339 
Contribution rate, 1338 
Inadequacy of remuneration, 1338 
Lieutenant governors not included, 1338 
Members of Parliament retired to office of lieutenant governor, 1339 
Pension at 65 years of age or upon becoming disabled, 1338 
Speakers: Senators 
Bourget, Maurice, 1337-8, 1339-40 
Carter, Chesley W., 1339 
Choquette, Lionel, 1340 
Flynn, Jacques, 1338-9 


Lieutenant Governors Superannuation bill C-23. 1r, 1304; 2r, 1337-40; ref to com, 1340; rep without amdt but 
with observations, 1369; 3r, 1370; r.a., 1476 


Loan companies 
Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies, 47, 100-03, 107, 160, 180, 314 


Loto Canada, 2160-3, 2168-9, 2191, 2234-5, 2267-9 

Chairman of Board of Directors, 2234 

Crediting of revenues to National Lottery Account and distribution to: 
Olympic Games deficit, 2234, 2235 
Physical Fitness, Amateur Sports and Recreation programs, 2234 
Provincial governments, 2234 

Establishment of Loto Canada by supplementary estimate, question of, 2234-5 
Federal-provincial consultations, 2235 
Restriction to 13 draws, 2234 
Shares, government control, 2234 
Tabling of annual report, 2234 
Variations in payments requiring item in estimates, 2234 
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Lotteries 


Loto Canada, 2160-3, 2168-9, 2191, 2234-5, 2267-9 
See National lottery, 2163, 2168-9, 2191, 2234-5, 2267-9 


Lucier, Hon. Paul Henry 
Introduced in the Senate (Nov. 12/75), 1395 


Macdonald, Hon. John M., Chief Opposition Whip in the Senate 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 138-42 
Agricultural Products Cooperative Marketing bill C-21, 1631 

Deficiencies in drafting of legislation, 1631 
Agricultural Stabilization bill C-50, 1192-4 
Controlled production, 1193 
Production costs, 1192-3 
Production to alleviate world hunger, 1193 
Stop loss level, 1193 
Support price of 90% over 5 years, 1192 
Top loading, 1193-4 
Alberta-British Columbia Boundary bill S-13, 225 
Anti-Inflation program, National Defence cutbacks in Nova Scotia, 1683, 1716 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974 C-42, 406-07 
Bond issue by government, depreciation in value, 140 
Canada Pension Plan bill C-22, 277-8 
Applications and payments, retroactive clause, 277-8 
Assignment or attachment of benefits, 278 
Religious sects, exemption for, 278 
CNR services, Atlantic Provinces, 1924, 1976 
Christian Evangelical Centre of Canada, action of National Revenue Department re, 2354-6 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2092-4, 2323 
Armed forces personnel, 2093 
Land Holding Disclosure Act, NS and Cape Breton Island, 2323 
Language requirement, 2093 
Oath of allegiance and oath of citizenship, 2094 
Reinstatement of citizenship, 2093 
Residency requirement, 2093 
Students, 2093 
Compensation for Former Prisoners of War bill C-92, 2040-1 
Compensation to be not more than 100% disability pension, 2041 
Three months limitation, 2041 
Continental Bank of Canada bill S-30, 1345 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No.2) C-84, 2410-11 
British law, 2410 
Deterrent aspect, 2410-11 
Medical means as replacement for hanging, 2411 
Montreal statistics on murders, 2411 
Victims of murder, 2411 
Explosives bill S-17, 271-2 
Authorized explosives, 271 
Factories licensed to manufacture explosives, 271 
Offences, 272 
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Macdonald, Hon. John M., Chief Opposition Whip in the Senate - Continued 


Farm Credit bill C-34, 796-7, 864, 880 
Age limit, 797, 880 
Availability of farm land, 797 
Financial obligation of borrowers, 797 
Loan statistics, 795 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 138-9 
Inflation, 140-1 
Government ‘restraints’, 141 
National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) bill S-23, 833-5 
Acts deemed traitorous or cowardly exacting death penalty, 834 
Canadian Catholic Conference, statement issued by, 835 
Deterrent aspect, 834-5 
National security, 834 
Policemen and prison guards, 835 
Theology and the Death Penalty, paper issued by Task Force for Abolition of Capital Punishment, 835 
Violence in administration of justice, 835 
National Housing bill (No.2) C-77, 1676, 1678, 1679, 1680 
Appraisal of housing costs in various areas, 1678 
Cooperatives, 1679 
House price limits, 1676 
Servicing of land, 1679 
Newfoundland 
Anniversary of entry into Confederation, 139 
Transportation, 139-40 
Inter-city passenger routes, Canadian Press article re, 139-40 
North Sydney-Cape Breton-Port aux Basques, 139 
Passenger trains, eastern Canada, 140 
Nova Scotia 
Destruction of forests and residential property by fire, 2178-9 
Springhill fire disaster, federal aid for community, 1242 
Storm damage, 136 
Olympic bill C-63, 1198-1200 
Deficit forecast, 1199 
Federal government responsibility for Games, 1199-1200 
Profit potential from sale of gold coins, 1199 
Programs of government assistance for Games, 1199 
Security costs, 1199 
Trade marks and copyrights, 1199 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1429, 1430, 1431 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bill S-9, 157 
Public Service Staff Relations bill C-70, 1245 
Authority of Chairman to appoint outside arbitrator, 1245 
Backlog of work of board, 1245 
Term of office of board members, 1245 
Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Allowances) bill C-4, 268-9 
Statute Law (Veterans and Returned Soldiers’ Insurance) Amendment bill C-86, 1910-11 
Supreme Court bill S-2, 162 
Residence requirement for judges, registrars and deputy registrars, 162 
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Transportation 
BNA Act provisions relating to transportation, 2196-8 
Newfoundland ferry service, 2197-8 
Newfoundland and Ontario Steamship Ltd., 2198 
Shipping, charter rates, 2198 
Prince Edward Island, 2196-7 
CNR facilities, deterioration of, 2197 
Strikes and unemployment, 2197-8 
Two-Price Wheat bill C-19, 942-3 
Canadian Wheat Board report, excerpt from, 943 
Lack of escalator clause, 943 
Subsidy for Spring and Durum wheat, 943 
Unemployment, 141 
Working poor, 141 
Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, 1689-90, 1698, 1701-02, 1703, 1704 
Application forms for UI, 1703 
Failure of government in economic policies, 1689 
Minimum benefit, 1702 
Notice of interview, 1702 
Persons 65 yrs. and over, 1689-90, 1698 
Prison or institutional inmates, 1703 


Macdonald, Hon. W. Ross, P.C. (Deceased May 28/76) 
Tributes, 2176-7 


Macnaughton, Hon. Alan A., P.C. 


Army Benevolent Fund bill C-17, 303-04 
Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, Florida meeting, 2221-2, 2224-33 
Agenda, 2224 
Canada-US relations, 2222 
Canadian Centennial coins, presentation to US delegates, 2222 
Committee I, 2224-7 
Canadian cultural legislation and regulations, 2227 
Eastport, 2226 
Flathead River, 2225-6 
Garrison Diversion project, 2225 
Great Lakes Water Quality Agreement, 2225 
Law of the Sea, 2226-7 
Richelieu-Lake Champlain, 2225 
Skagit, 2226 
Water boundaries, 2226 
West Coast pollution, 2226 
Committee II, 2224, 2227-30 
Anti-inflation program, 2228 
Canada-US automotive agreement, 2227-8 
Canadian cultural legislation and regulations, 2229-30 
Controls on trade with Cuba, 2229 
Extension to Canada of US restrictions on political contributions, 2230 
Foreign Investment Review Act, 2229 
Multilateral trade negotiations, 2230 
Saskatchewan takeover of potash companies, 2228-9 
Trans-Border economic issues, 2227 
US dumping charges and countervailing duties, 2228 
Committee III, 2222, 2224-5, 2230-2 
Agriculture, 2232 
Energy, 2222, 2230-2 
Plenary meeting, 2232 
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Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, Quebec meeting, 1137-40, 1145-55 
Committees and members, 1138 
Delegates, 1138 
Designation of meeting places and timetables, 1138 
Excerpt from speech by Prime Minister Trudeau, 1140 
Excerpt from speech by US Deputy Secretary of State, 1140 
Reform of Canadian section of Group, 1137-40 
Trans-border problems, | 139 
US Congress contacts, importance of, 1139-40 
Canadian textile problems, 2045, 2055-6 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2280-1 
Real Property, evidence of Canadian Bar Association, 2280-1 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2418-19 
Deterrent aspect, 2418 
Human error in judgment, 2418 
Montreal Gazette article re capital punishment, 2418 
Taking of life, question of right re, 2418 
Environmental Contaminants bill C-25, 1371-2 
Chemical contamination from industry, 1372 
Federal-provincial consultations, 1372 
Major provisions of bill, 1371-2 
Excise Tax and Excise bill C-40, 499-501 
Air transportation, 500 
Articles for handicapped persons, 500, 501 
Building materials and water distribution equipment, 500, 501 
Clothing and footwear, 499, 501 
Day care centers, 501 
Liquor, wine, tobacco, 500 
Transportation equipment, 500, 501 
Vehicles of high-energy-consuming category, 500 
Excise Tax bill C-66, 1267-71, 1278 
Air transportation, 1268, 1271 
Building insulation materials, 1268 
Businesses and persons eligible for refund, 1267-8 
Deficit resulting from single oil price policy, 1269 
Gasoline for personal use and for travel to and from place of business, 1267, 1268, 1269 
Income tax refunds, 1270-1 
Method for filing of claims and administration of refunds, 1270 
Records of gasoline purchases, 1268 
Wines, 1268 
International Air Transport Association bill S-18, 301-03 
Japan, delegation from House of Councillors, visitors to Senate, 2364 
Martin, Hon. Paul, resignation from the Senate, 210 
National Commercial Bank of Canada bill S-24, 1057 
National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77 (Chairman, Committee of the Whole), 1673-81 
Ocean Dumping Control bill C-37, 1038-40 
Courts of criminal jurisdiction, 1040 
Detainment, seizure or forfeiture of ships and aircraft, 1039-40 
Dumping by aircraft over land, 1040 
Exceptional circumstances involving safety of human life, 1039 
London Convention on ocean dumping control, 1038-9 
Oslo Convention, 1039 
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Ocean Dumping Control bill C-37 - Concluded 
Penalties for contravention of act, 1039 
Permits for dumping, 1039 
Times, rates of disposal, etc., compatible with protection of marine environment, 1039 
Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 981-2 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1601 
Commercial production deadline, 1601 
Grants, repayable grants, loan guarantees, 1601 
Program statistics, 1601 
Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81, (Chairman of Committee of 
the Whole), 2203-07 
Speaker pro tem, 239 
Unemployment Insurance bill C-69 (Chairman, Committee of the Whole), 1695-1706 


Manitoba 


Indian Brotherhood, meeting with senators, 290-1 
Request to appear before Senate committee, 315-16 


Manning, Hon. Ernest C., P.C. 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 68-71 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1579 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1303, 1349-53 
Credibility of government program, question of, 1350-1 
Demands vs productivity, 1350 
Government expenditures, federal and provincial, 1351-2 
Bilingualism program, 1352 
Olympic entertainment, 1352 
Salaries of top-level officials, 1352 
Studies of toilet facilities, offices, industrial plants, etc., 1352 
Translation services, 1352 
Work force, 1352 
Government role in inflationary trend, 1350 
Psychological reactions to controls, 1350, 1352-3 
Solving of inflation by 
Lessening of external pressures involving trading partners, 1353 
Productivity, 1353 
Self-discipline, 1353 
Temporary aspect of controls, 1350 
Unsatisfactory results of wage and price controls, 1351; US publication re, 135] 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 530-1 
Distinction between punishment for murders of policemen and others, 529 
Royal prerogative, 529-30 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2413-15 
Alternatives to death by hanging, 2414 
Deterrent aspect, 2415 
Permissive society, 2414 
Premeditated murder, 2414 
Principle of justice, abandonment of, 2414 
Prison term, 2414 
Responsibility of members of Parliament, 2414 
Sanctity of human life, 2414 
Drury, Hon. Charles Mills, resignation offer and rejection by Prime Minister, 1891 
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Economic conditions and prospects, 69-71 
Arab nations monopoly in oil industry, 69-70 
Athabasca Tar Sands and Mackenzie River pipeline, 70-71 
Canada-US trade relations, 70 
Commodity price determination, 69; transportation costs, 70 
Energy resources and establishment of Petro-Canada, 69 
Financial Times of Canada editorial, 69 
Oil prices, 69-70, 71 
Energy 
Government policy re Canadian ownership of companies developing oil and gas on crown lands, 
2159-60, 2210 
Excise Tax and Excise bill C-40, 573 
Unlicensed wholesalers, 573 
Federal-provincial relations, dispute re resource revenue taxation, inquiry withdrawn, 660 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 405-06, 1014-15, 1016, 1037-8 
Application for withdrawal of criminal record, 1038 
Drug control vs gun control, 1015 
Drug subculture, dangers to youth, 1016 
‘Give’, definition of, 1015, 1016 
Parole or pardon, 1038 
Penalty for trafficking, 1015 
Gasoline excise tax, 1112 
Immigration, presence in Canada of Xaviera Hollander and Gerda Munsinger, 1013 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 630-4 
Oil industry, 631-2 
Alberta oil royalties, 632 
Natural Resources Transfer Agreements, 632, 633 
Political price determination, 631-2 
Syncrude project, 633-4 
Income Tax bill (No. 2) C-65, 1422 
Alberta royalties on resources, 1422 
Interest and dividends credit for man and wife, 1422 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1931-3, 2326-7, 2328 
Broadcasting, 1932, 2326, 2327, 2328 
Canada-US relations, 1932 
Canada-US treaty negotiations, question of, 1933 
Canadian ownership of and advertising in periodicals, percentage stipulations, 1932 
Canadian publication, definition of, 2326 
MD of Canada, 1933 
Time, 1932 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 744 
Nuclear reactors, sale by Canada to Argentina, 1975, 2142 
Nuclear reactors, sale by Canada to India, 1859-60, 1869, 1975 
Olympic bill C-63, 1201, 1202 
Regional aspect of Games location, 1201 
Western attitude towards potential deficit, 1201 
Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation by federal government, 568-9, 965-6 
Alberta, 965, 966 
British Columbia, 965 
Federal-provincial negotiations re RCMP, 569, 965 
Newfoundland, request for use of RCMP during labour strike, 965-6 
Option of provinces, 965 
Police forces in metropolitan centers, 966 
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Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 902-06, 907 
Consumer protection, 903 
Control of profits to insure reinvestment in exploration and development, 905-06 
Crude oil prices, 903, 904 
Dwindling of irreplaceable resources, 903 
Elements creating instability and uncertainty in oil exploration, 904-05 
Exchange of energy between US and Canada in certain regions, 905 
Federal-provincial relations and national unity in solving of problems, 903-04 
Political price fixing, 902-06 
Tax on exports to US, 903 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1410 
Senate 
Monday evening sittings, question of, 1877-8 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 875-8 
Commons members, suggestion for graduated increase on re-election, 875 
Comparison with news editors, entertainers, athletes, etc., 877 
Cost of living index and industrial composite index, 877-8 
Inflationary trends and restraints, 876-7 
Leadership of members of Parliament in crisis of wage demands and of prices, 877 
Press reaction and unjustified reports to proposed salary increases, 876 
Public servants in $60,000 bracket, 876, see 889 
Senators, members of Commons, provincial premiers, comparison of workload and remuneration, 878 
Service to the public, primary importance of, 876 
Suggestion for automatic fixed-dollar salary increase, 875, 876, 878 
Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81, 2205 
Televising of committee proceedings, 548 
Trade 
Balance of payments, deficit, 877 
Inflationary trends affecting export markets, 877 
Transportation, 70 
United Nations Congress on Crime Prevention, status of Palestinian Liberation Organization as partici- 
pants, 1166 
West Coast Grain Handling Operations bill C-12, 80-81 
Termination date of agreement, 80-81 


Manpower and Immigration Department 


Manpower Division, motion to authorize com to examine and report on estimates for, 400-01, 419-20; 
agreed, 420 
Questions of National Finance Committee, 401 
Responsibilities and functions of Manpower Division, 400-01 
West Germany economic development, report on, 419-20; unemployment and inflation plans re, 419 


Marine safety 


Air and sea rescue, request for location of unit in Newfoundland, 1860 
British Columbia fisheries, 1814-15, 1860 


Maritimes 
See Atlantic provinces and names of individual provinces 
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Marriage Law Exemption (Richard Fritz and Marianne Strass) bill C-1001. Ir, 1233; 2r, 1233-4; ref to com, 
1234; suspension of rule 95, 1234-5; rep without amdt, 1244; 3r, 1251-2, 1257-9; r.a., 1281 


Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C., former Leader of the Government in the Senate (Resigned Oct. 30/74) 


Farewell speech to Parliament on appointment to office of High Commissioner to the United Kingdom, 
207-08 
Tributes, 208-12 


Martland, Hon. Ronald, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court 
Deputy Administrator of the Government of Canada, 1-2 


Matheson, Hon. Alexander W., the late, former Premier of Prince Edward Island, 1861-3 


McDonald, Hon. A. Hamilton 
Aeronautics bill S-34, 2125 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1580-1 
Food prices, 1587 
Termination clause, constitutionality of, 1580-1 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1976 C-91, 1986 
Boucher, Hon. William A., the late, 2251 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1326 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2283-4 
Alien ownership of land, Saskatchewan, 2283, 2284 
Powers of Lieutenant Governor in Council, 2283 
Compensation for Former Prisoners of War bill C-92, 2041-2 
Evaders and escapees, 2042 
Three months’ limitation, 2042 
Widows’ allowances, 2042 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2427-8 
Defensive attitude of society, 2428 
Deterrent aspect, 2428 
Escapees from Manitoba institution and aftermath of crime, 2428 
“Santa Claus”? murders, 2428 
Electoral Boundaries Readjustment (Bruce) bill C-228, 601 
Estimates 
Lockheed long-range patrol aircraft, 1986 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 788-91, 806-07, 863, 864 
Age limit, 788, 789, 807, 863 
Agriculture investments, 790 
Availability of farm land, 806-07 
Capital fund of corporation, 789, 790, 807 
Full-time and part-time farming, 789 
Interest rate, 789, 791 
Loans in relation to mortgage capacity or productivity of real estate, 789, 790-1 
Maximum loan, 788 
Repayment record, 788 
Security, 791 
Statistics on persons involved in farming, 864 
Western farming, 864 
Feeds bill S-10, 158-9 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 81 
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Fire Losses Replacement Account bill C-18, 338 
Yukon and Northwest Territories, insurable properties and premiums, 338 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1019, 1026 
Advertising of drugs by means of give-away, 1019 
‘Give’, definition of, 1019 
Indian Oil and Gas bill C-15, 337-8, 352-3 
Alberta oil, royalties to Indian Bands, 337-8 
Consultation with Indian Bands, 362 
Oil prices and increased revenue from 337-8 
Interparliamentary conferences, delegations to, 1490 
Interparliamentary Advisory Committee to study and rule on, 1490, 1494 
Marine safety, British Columbia fisheries, 1815, 1860 
North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1489-94 
Armed forces in Europe, 1489-93 
Canadian troops, 1491-2, 1493; newspaper article re, 1493 
Central Europe and Warsaw Pact countries, 1491 
Equipment statistics, various countries, 1490-2; aircraft, Lockheed P-3 Orion, 1492, tanks, 
Leopard and Centurion, 1492, 1494 
Nuclear power, 1490-1 
Reserves, 1494 
US military bases in Spain, 1493 
Canada’s defence policy, 1493 
Canadian delegation, 1490 
Energy resources, protection of, 1492-3 
North Atlantic Assembly, London conference, 342-7 
Canadian delegation, 344 
Canadian troops in Lahr and Baden, and equipment for, 345-6 
Defence of the Western European Union, 348 
Mutual and balanced force reductions, 344-5 
NATO, 342-5 
Oil crisis, 344 
Problems in Cyprus, Greece, Turkey and Middle East, 345 
Replacement of aircraft, 345 
USSR maritime forces, 345 
USSR territorial gains as result of World War II, 342-3 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 1) C-10, 595-7, 621-2 
Corporate farms, partnerships, cooperatives or farming enterprise, 596 
Elevator companies, question of commission for, 596 
Increase in advance payment to $15,000, 595 
Investment of cash advance payments, 622 
Option to deliver on quota system or offboard sales, 596 
Rules of the Senate 
Reference of items to National Finance Committee, 1109 
Televising of committee proceedings, 553-4 
Transportation 
BNA Act provisions re transportation, 2220, 2221, 2333-4 
Two-Price Wheat bill C-19, 1089 
West Coast Grain Handling Operations billl C-12, 81-82 
Basic hourly rate for grain handlers, 82; disparity in labour rates, 82 
Farmers’ payments for grain, 82 
Government intervention in dispute and effects of, 82 
Loss of working days through conciliation delays, 81-82 
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Western Grain Stabilization bill C-41, 1723-6, 1737-8, 1766 
Administration of act, 1725, 1737 
Advisory committee, 1725 
Branch offices, question of, 1737 
Crop insurance, 1737 
Depreciation costs, 1737 
Eligibility to participate, 1724-5 
Instability of agricultural income, 1723 
Payments vs contributions, 1723-4 
Production costs, 1724 
Retirement of farmer or sale of operation, 1724, 1725 
Tax reductions and payments, 1724, 1726 
Voluntary participation in plan, 1724 
Wheat Board bill (No. 2) C-88, 2315-17, 2333 
Advisory committee 
Election of new committee, 2316 
Members, 2315, 2316 
Payments to members, 2316 
Costs of pooling account, 2316 
Malting barley, 2315-16, 2333 
Provision for further pools by order in council, 2317 


McElIman, Hon. Charles 


Broadcasting, appearance of Gerda Munsinger on CBC television program, 1618, 1619 
Crime and violence, 1646-7 

Motion that subject matter be ref to Health, Welfare and Science Committee, 1647 

Terms of reference of proposed committee, question of, 1647 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 688-92 

Administration of law, objections of sponsor of bill, 688-9 

Clemency recommendation, 688 

Constitutionality of bill, question of, 688 

Federal government process of enacting law, 691-2 

Frederiction meeting of students at University of NB, 690 

Liberal Party convention decision on capital punishment, 689 

Miscarriage of justice, 691 

Moncton meeting of parliamentarians, law enforcement officers and others, 689-90 

Murders of recent date of police officers, 689 

Pre-sentence report, 691 

Responsibility of jury, 690-1 

Royal prerogative of mercy, 690 

Treason and sea piracy, 688 

US judicial system, 691, 692; Canadian Press report published in Saint John Telegraph Journal, 692 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, tribute on occasion of resignation from the Senate, 968 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1077 
Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1159-61, 1169-70 

Cost-sharing of insecticide spraying, 1159-60 

Cropping of affected areas, 1161 

Damaging side effects of DDT and other chemicals, 1160 

Federal-responsibility, 1160-1 

Maple and Birch ‘dieback’, 1160 

New Brunswick dependence on forest industry, 1158 

Provincial efforts to combat problem, 1169-70 
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Income tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1938-46 
Bill C-118 (1965), excerpts from debate on, 1938-9, 1940, 1943 
Broadcasting, 1944 
Bellingham station, 1944-5 
Canadian advertising on US stations, expenditures on, 1944 
Canada-US relations, 1944-5 
Canadian ownership of and advertising in periodicals, percentage stipulations, 1939 
Canadian Periodical Publishers’ Association, letter from, 1944 
‘Dumping’ of textiles in Sherbrooke, Quebec, by American-owned subsidiary, 1942 
O’Leary Royal Commission, excerpt from report, 1939-40 
Statements by 
Hon. Grattan O’Leary, 1939-41 
Hon. Salter Hayden, 1941-2 
Right Hon. John G. Diefenbaker, 1938-9 
Telegraph- Journal, St. John, NB, article re Canada-US border TV war, 1945 
Time Canada and Reader’s Digest, 1938-9, 1942, 1943 
Advertising rates to Canadian advertisers, 1943 
Dumping of cost-free content, 1943 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 742, 743-4 
Senate business, 1916 
Televising of committee proceedings, 509, 510-11, 512, 513, 543-6 


McGrand, Hon. Fred A. 


Animal Contagious Diseases bill C-28, 1632-3 
Artificial insemination centres, 1632-3 
Compensation for diseased animals, 1632 
Export health certification, 1632, 1633 
Foreign meats arriving in Canadian waters, 1633 
Garbage feeding, 1633 
Maintenance of deadyards and rendering plants, 1632 
Quarantine, 1634 
Transportation and care of animals, 1633 
Tuberculosis, brucellosis, hog cholera, 1632 
Crime and violence, special Senate committee proposed, 916-22 
Abortion, 917 
Anatomy of Human Aggression, by Eric Fromm, 917 
Capital punishment, 917 
Child abuse, 918-19 
Murderers who have suffered parental cruelty, 918 
UK investigations, 918 
Crime and Punishment as ritual of life, excerpt from article by Dr. Carl Menninger, 920 
Enuresis, Fire Setting and Cruelty to Animals: a Triad Predictive of Adult Crime, 919 
Guns, freedom of purchase, 920-1 
Human Aggression, by Dr. Anthony Storr, 917 
‘Jungle made by humans for humans’, 917 
New Zealand, low crime rate, 920 
Penal system failure, 921 
Physical punishment and loss of freedom, 917-18 
Psychopathic Personality, Sociopathic Personality and Character Neurosis, excerpt from address by 
Prof. James MeHorter, 919-20 
Rehabilitation of convicted murderers, 921 
Religious sects in pacifist role, 917 
Society’s ignorance of causes of crime, 921 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 404-05 
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Quarantine bill S-31, 1778-80 
Cleansing or removal of infested or contaminated conveyance, 1779 
Detention by quarantine officer or permission to proceed, 1779 
Referral! of detention order to superior court judge, 1779 
Extension of provisions to include other dangerous diseases, 1779 
Medical examination, 1779-80 


Mecllraith, Hon. George J., P.C. 


Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1577 
Termination clause, 1577 
British North America Acts 1867 to 1975 bill C-3, 1054 
Appointment of senators from NWT and Yukon, 1054 
Residence requirement, 1054 
Canada-United States relations, 228-9 
Canadian Film Industry, academy award to Crawley Films Ltd., of Ottawa, 2003 
Clerk’s Scroll, 1667, 1685 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2430, 2433-6, 2439 
Commutations, 2434 
Deterrent aspect, 2434-5 
Excerpt from speech of Opposition leader, 2434 
First degree murder, 2435 
Responsibility of members of Parliament to electors, 2435, 2439 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 880-4, 885 
Motion to amend com rep, 880-2, 883 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1011, 1015-16, TOTO T1620) - 1021 2102325. 
1026, 1027 
Conditional or unconditional pardon, 1023-4 
Drug trials cited, 1024, 1026, 1027 
‘Give’, and ‘traffic’, definition of, 1015, 1020, 1024-5, 1027 
Legal and illegal distribution of drugs, 1020 
Onus of proof for possession or trafficking, 1011 
Penalty, 1015, 1023 
Possession of cannabis, trafficking, importing or exporting, 1023 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1925-9 
Broadcasting, 1928 
Bellingham station, 1928 
Canadian advertising in US market, 1928 
Reciprocal agreements between governments, 1928 
Canadian ownership of and advertising in periodicals, percentage stipulations, 1926, 1927 
Freedom of the press, interference with, 1927 
MD of Canada, 1926 
‘Substantially the same as’, question of interpretation of phrase, 1926-7 
Excerpt from Commons Debates re, 1927 
Time and Reader’s Digest, 1927 
National Capital Region, proposed study by joint committee, 229 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 742, 743-4 
Forgiveness provision for municipalities, 744 
Housing starts, decrease in, 742 
New homes, mortgage provisions, 743 
Non-profit and cooperative housing, 743 
Rentals, 743 
Sewage treatment grants, 743-4 
Statutory limits for making and insuring loans, 744 
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Mcllraith, Hon. George J., P.C. - Concluded 


National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77, 1667-9, 1671, 1672-3 
Assisted home ownership restrictions, 1668 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corp., 1669 
Grants to municipalities, 1669 
Housing target, 1673 
Interest-free loans, 1668 
Investment in public and private residential construction, annual, 1668 
Servicing of land, 1668-9 
Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation by federal government, 963-5 
Coordination and cooperation of various police forces, 964 
Financial obligation of province to pay for provincial force, 964 
Newfoundland, request of use of RCMP during labour problems, 965 
RCMP work in matters under federal jurisdiction, 964-5 
Public Service Employment, Staff Relations, Superannuation, Interpretation bill C-38, 464-5, 466 
Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet, 465, 466; responsibilities, 466 
Privy Council functions, 465 
Rules of the Senate 
Committee reports, referral back to com or to Committee of the Whole for reconsideration 883-4 
Precedents cited in excerpts from Senate Journals, 883 
Rules of the Senate, report of Committee on Standing Rules and Orders, 1360-3, 1423, 1424, 1425, 1426, 
1464 
Adoption of report, motion for, 1360 
Forms and proceedings, 1360 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration Committee, 1423, 1424, 1426 
Parliamentary reform, 1360 
Powers and duties of committees, 1423-4 
Principle of bill, debating of at second reading, 1361, 1363 
Printing of rules as appendix to current debate, 1361 
‘Question’ or ‘matter’, definition of, 1361, 1363 
Quotations of speeches made in Commons, 1360, 1464 
Standing Rules and Orders Committee, 1424 
Terms of reference of committees, 1361-2 
Unanimous consent, 1362 
Senate business, 221, 222 
Speaker pro tem, 833 
West Coast Ports Operations bill C-56, 730 


Medical care 
Ceiling on federal payments, 2317-18, 2338, 2340-1, 2365, 2367, 2369-70, 2372-3 
Costs (1975), 2369; provincial per capital costs, 2370-1 
Excerpt from speeches of Hon. Mr. MacEachen (1966), 2339-40 
Expenditures, anti-inflation program effect on, 2365 
Federal-provincial conferences, 2342-3, 2367, 2373 
Immigration of physicians, 2367 
New Brunswick refusal to participate in program, 2357 
Nursing homes, 2358-9, 2366, 2374; NB, 2358-9 
Physicians’ fees, 2372 
Provincial percentage increases (1975-76), 2368 
Provincial reactions to legislation, 2341-2 
Provincial responsibilities, 2365 
Psychiatrists and physiotherapists, 2368-9 
Quebec, 2358-9, 2370 
Seat belts vs accidents and medical care, 2367-8 
Statement of Hon. Mr. Macnaughton, 2341 
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Medical care - Concluded 
Statement of Hon. Mr. Robarts (1966), 2339 
Statistics on accidents and medical care, 2368 
Victoria conference of provincial health ministers, 2342 
Speakers: Senators 
Burchill, G. Percival, 2358-9 
Denis, Azellus, 2317-18 
Flynn, Jacques, 2359 
Grosart, Allister, 2359 
Langlois, Leopold, 2359 
Phillips, Orville H., 2357-8 
Smith, G. I., 2338-44 
Sullivan, Joseph A., 2339 
also 
Lalonde, Hon. Marc, Minister of Health and Welfare, 2236-75 


Medical Care bill C-68. 1r, 2307; 2r, 2317-18, 2338-44, 2356-9, 2364-6; bill committed to Committee of the 
Whole, Hon. Alan A. Macnaughton in the Chair, Hon. Marc Lalonde, Minister of Health and 
Welfare, taking part in debate, 2366-75; rep without amdt, 2375; 3r, 2378; r.a., 2450 


Meighen, Rt. Hon. Arthur, the late, question re removal of portrait from Commons corridor, 53, 564 


Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest, Green Paper on, 373, 573-4, 580, 774, 779-81 


Ref to Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 774 
Question of privilege re, 779-81 


Mexico, communique of Parliamentary delegation to Canada, 1874, 1887-8 
Delegation members, Mexico and Canada, 1887-8 
Economic Rights and Duties of States, Charter of, 1887 
Tour agenda, 1887 
Trade negotiations, 1887 
Two hundred mile economic zone (‘Patrimonial Sea’), 1887 


Mexico, visit of Canadian Parliamentarians, 775-7, 852-3, 930-3 
Agriculture, 931, 932 
Banff School of Advanced Management, visits to other countries, 930-1 
Canadians retired in Mexico, 776-7 
Exchange of cultural exhibitions, 776-7 
Exchange of visits of parliamentarians and businessmen, 932-3 
Housing, 931 
Industrial development, 931, 932 
Influence in international policies, 775 
Joint ministerial meetings, Canada-Mexico, 775 
Political system, 776, 853 
Chamber of Deputies, 776 
Institutional Revolutionary Party and other parties, 776 
President, 776 
Seasonal agricultural workers in Canada, 777 
Standard of living, Canada-Mexico, 775 
Tariff preferences for developing countries, 852 
Tourism, 853, 931-2 
Trade, Canada-Mexico, 776-7. 852-3 
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Mexico, visit of Canadian Parliamentarians - Concluded 


Women, status of 
Chamber of Deputies, 776 
Equality before law and in all aspects of life, legislation for, 777 
National programs for family planning, etc., 777 
Social improvement, 777 
Speakers: Senators 
Cameron, Donald, 930-3 
Fergusson, Muriel McQueen, 775-7 
Flynn, Jacques, 852-3 


Michaud, Hon. Herve J. 


Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 580-1 
Deterrent aspect, 581 
Organized crime society, 581 
Television portrayals of violence, 580-1 
Crop insurance programs, 1622-3 
Maritimes crop insurance, 1622-3 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 1622 
Spot loss insurance, 1622-3 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 803-05 
Agricultural production, worldwide need, 803-04 
French language literature in regard to legislation, 805 
Full-time and part-time farmers, 803 
Security requirements, 804 
Small farms development, 804-05 
Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1160 
Christmas tree industry, 1169 
Smallholdings and farmers’ woodlots, 1169 
Statistics on NB forestry ownership, 1169 
New Brunswick economic conditions, 1750-4 
Acadian heritage, 1753-4 
Statement of Antonine Maillet, authoress, 1754 
Agricultural problems, 1751 
Agronomy students at Laval and Moncton Universities, 1753 
Inquiry of Senate Agriculture Committee, 1751 
Meeting of Senate Agriculture Committee and results of, 1753 
Prospects for young people in farming profession, 1752 
Statements of Prime Minister and of Agriculture Minister re, 1751 
Bilingualism, lack of, 1752 
Globe and Mail article, ‘NB Credit Unions show different approach of French and English’, 1752 
Improvement project in northeastern NB, Evangeline article re, 1753 
Memramcook Institute as training centre, recommendation re, 1752 
RC clergy declaration in support of northeast area, 1750-1 
Small Farms Development Program 
Farm management consultants, 2079 
Number of loans approved for provinces, 1197-8, 1213 


Migratory bird sanctuaries 
Warden services for sanctuaries in the Maritime provinces, contracts for, 279 
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Ministers of House of Commons taking part in Senate proceedings 


Andras, Hon. Robert K., Minister of Manpower and Immigration 
Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, 1695-1706 

Danson, Hon. Barnett, P.C., Minister of State for Urban Affairs 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 748-57 
National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77, 1673-81 

Lalonde, Hon. Marc, Minister of Health and Welfare 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2366-75 


Molgat, Hon. Gildas L. 


Electoral Boundaries Readjustment bill C-370, 526-8, 536-7 
Commissions, members and powers of, 526-7, 536-7 
Geographic considerations in establishing constituencies, 527, 536 
Rural and northern constituencies, 527 
Estimates, year ending Mar.31/77, 2190 
Fort-Falls Bridge Authority bill C-367, 851-2 
Agreement between governments of US and Canada for reconstruction of bridge, 851-2 
Date of commencement, 851 
Free trade, an economic consideration for Canada, 1849-52 
Auto pact, 1849 
Communist world contracts, 1850 
Economic blocs, development throughout world, 1850 
Economic Council of Canada report, 1850, 1851 
Imports, competition to Canadian products, 1850 
Multi-national corporations, 1850 
Textile and other manufacturing, problems of, 1851-2 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, Tokyo conference, 234-8 
Arab-Israeli conflict, 236 
Briefing of delegates, 237 
Organizational meetings on energy, iron and steel, education, environment and pollution, 235 
Population trends and economic and social development, 235-6, 237 
Resolutions presented, 235-6 
UN Conference on World Population, 236 
New Brunswick economic conditions, 2033 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No.2) C-53, 1156-7, 1167-8 
Damp or tough grain, 1156 
Date of coming into force, 1157 
Limitation to wheat, oats and barley, 1167 
Offboard sales, 1156-7 
Provisions re initial price, interest, deliveries, etc., 1156 
Unharvested grain, 1156 
Regulations re attendance of senators, 1934-5 
Travel distance, 1934 
Two-Price Wheat bill C-19, 928 
Bread prices, 928 
Price of wheat for consumption in Canada, 928 
Production costs, 928 
Subsidy to producers and consumers, 928 
Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, 1687-9, 1694-5 
Advance payment, 1688 
Background of unemployment insurance, 1687 
Dependency reduction from 75% to 66 74%, 1694 
Extension of qualifying period, 1688 
Leaving employment voluntarily, 1687 
Overlap between unemployment insurance and other social security measures, 1687, 1694 
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Molgat, Hon. Gildas L. - Concluded 


Unemployment Insurance bill C-69 - Concluded 
Persons 65 yrs. and over, 1688, 1694 
Retirement benefit, 1688 
Sharing of costs between employees, employers and government, 1688-9, 1695 
Sick benefits, 1688 
Social insurance number, 1688 
Social security measures, increase in benefits (1971-74), 1694-5 
Termination of claim, 1688 
United Grain Growers Limited bill S-33, 1924-5, 1930 


Molson, Hon. Hartland de M. 


Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1573-4 
Government expenditures, 1574 
Termination clause, constitutionality of, 1574 
Motion for amdt re, 1574 
Construction industry in Quebec, pardon granted to Dede Desjardins, 1035, 1066 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2406, 2436-8, 2444 
Deterrent aspect, 2436 
Organized crime, Montreal, 2436-7 
Policemen, possible attitudes of self-preservation, 2437-8 
Prison reform, 2437 
Prison term, 2438 
Question of privilege re press report, 2406 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 
Unauthorized release to press of draft report, 1755-6 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/77, 2190-1 
Fisheries 
Extension to 200-mile coastal jurisdiction, 2208, 2377 
Rights of MicMac Indians of Cross Point Reserve to fish Atlantic salmon, 2208, 2264 
Gelinas, Hon. Louis-Philippe, the late, 1714 
Immigration, presence in Canada of Xaviera Hollander and Gerda Munsinger, 1007, 1013 
Judges bill C-47, 1042 
Manitoba Indian Brotherhood, meeting with senators, 291 
Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C., resignation from the Senate, 212 
Palestinian Liberation Organization, position taken by Canadian delegation at United Nations meeting, 110, 
137-8 
Parliament Buildings, use of Senate rooms by members of House of Commons and others, 110 
Parole, consideration of changes in present system, 1371 
Prime Minister Trudeau’s visit to Paris, news report re accompanying officials, 161, 180 
Public Works, Langevin Building, costs of renovations under headings of structural, mechanical, decoration 
and communications, 2243 
Rules and Orders Committee 
Appointment of chairman, 577 
Authority to reprint rules, 1537 
Commencement date of amendments contained in report, 1537; order rescinded, new date authorized, 
1720 
Rules of the Senate 
Point of order re motion presented and seconded by senators not present, 944 
Rules of the Senate, report of Committee on Standing Rules and Orders, 1317-18, 1331-6, 1355-64, 1423, 
1424, 1425, 1426, 1464-6 
Absence of senators, 1359 
Adjournment of debate for prolonged period, 1465-6 
Adoption of report, one day’s notice of motion, 1357 
Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, terms of reference, 1357 
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Molson, Hon. Hartland de M. - Concluded 
Rules of the Senate - Concluded 


Bilingual form of bills originating in Senate, 1357, 1360 
Committee of the Whole, procedure for discussion in, 1362 
Declaration of property qualification, 1359 
Ex officio members of committees, 1358 
Forms and proceedings of the Parliament of Canada, 1356, 1362-3 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration Committee, 1357, 1364, 1424, 1464-5 
Joint Committee on Library of Parliament and Other Shared Services, 1359 
Limitation of senator speaking only once in any debate, 1356 
Motion to refer matters to committee, 1357-8, 1363-4 
Motions during debate, 1356 
Motions for which no notice is required (matters of urgent public importance), 1357, 1363 
Oral questions, 1356, 1465 
Organization of committees, 1358 
Powers and duties of committees, 1424 
Preservation of order and decorum in Senate, 1356 
Previous question, 1357 
Principle of bill, debating of at second reading, 1363, 1464-5 
Private bills 
Deposit of bill and fees, 1359 
Substantial amendments, notice of, 1359 
Procedure when Speaker leaves the chamber, 1356 
‘Question’, or ‘matter’, definition of, 1363 
Quorum of committees, 1358, 1465 
Quotations from speeches made in Commons, 1356, 1359, 1360, 1363, 1465 
Recalling of Senate earlier than set forth in motion for adjournment, 1356 
Reports from committees, 1359 
Select committees, 1357 
Senator’s final reply to inquiry on second reading of bill, 1356 
Speaker addressing house, 1357 
Special procedure or practice in committee, approval of Senate for, 1358, 1364 
Time of daily sittings, 1364 
St. Lawrence Islands National Park, government expenditures on, 1549-50, 1588 
Senate and House of Commons Act 
Regulations re attendance of senators and deductions for absence, 951 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 874 
Senate business, 482, 484 
Televising of committee proceedings, 509, 512-13 


Money bills 
Senate authority to amend, 1656-9 
See Appropriation bills, 
Estimates. 


Morgentaler, Dr. Henry 
Abortion charges, 1036, 1732, 1742-6, 1767-8 
Admission of facts but denial of guilt, 1745, 1746 
Canadian Institute of Public Opinion, survey results, 1767, 1774 
Excerpts from notes of supreme court judges, 1773 
Jury decision, reversal by court of appeal, 1767-8 
Statement of Past President of Bar Association, 1773-4 
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Motor vehicle tire safety 

Maintaining and enforcing standards, 126 
National tire safety mark, 126, 150 
Regulations, lack of information on, 150-1 
Replacement tires, 125 
Speakers: Senators 

Flynn, Jacques, 2069 

Haig, J. Campbell, 149-51 

Hicks, Henry D., 151-2 

Langlois, Leopold, 2066-8 

Neiman, Joan, 125-6, 152 

Perrault, Raymond J., 150, 151 


Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8. Ir, 47; 2r, 125-6, 149-52; 3r, 161; Commons amdts, 1048, 2066-8; r.a., 
2096 


Multiculturalism 
Ministry of State, organization and budget, 742, 849, 866 


Narcotics 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code, 300, 354-62, 366-8, 374-5, 382- 5, 402-06, 446-54, 


456, 969-71, 983, 1007-11, 1014-21, 1023-33, 1036-8, 1046-9, 1066, 1074-80 
Study of legislation by Senate committee, question re, 316 


National Arts Centre 
Reception for English- and French-speaking artists in Speaker’s Chambers, 2003 


National Capital Region, Special Joint Committee 
Members 
Commons, 1174 
Senate, 1133 
Message from Commons, 1097 
Message to Commons, 1126 
Reports 
First report, Committee quorum, 1237 
Second report, services of advisers and staff, 1914 
Terms of reference, 1097, 1126 


National Commercial Bank of Canada 


Assets of Canadian domestic banks, statistics re, 959-60 
Authorized capital and shares, 935, 960 

Branch offices, 936, 959, 961 

Comparative United States and Canadian banking statistics, 959 
Head office, 935 

Name of bank, possible conflict re, 960, 974 

Pension funds of crown corporations, investment of, 973-4 
Provisional directors and shareholders, background of, 936, 961-2 
Risk financing, 960 

Specialty operations, 936, 960 

Sponsor (Boyd, Stott & McDonald Limited), 936 

Term deposits, 961 

“Wholesale bank’, 936, 973 
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National Commercial Bank - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 
Everett, Douglas D., 961-2 
Flynn, Jacques, 973-4 
Grosart, Allister, 958-61 
Hays, Harry, 935-6, 974 
Laird, Keith, 1062-3 


National Commercial Bank of Canada (Canadian Commercial and Industrial Bank) bill S-24. 1r, 923; 2r, 
935-6, 958-62, 973-4; ref to com, 974; rep with amdts, 1057, 1062-3; 3r, 1063; r.a., 1281 


National Defence 
Defence spending, remarks by United States Ambassador, report in Globe and Mail, 2122-3 


National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) 
Acts deemed traitorous or cowardly exacting death penalty, 834 
Canadian Catholic Conference, statement issued by, 835 
Communication between public and members of Parliament, question of, 895-6 
Crime increase, 835-6 

Montreal kidnappings, 835 
Violation of parole conditions, 836 
Deterrent aspect, 800, 834-5, 840 
Doctrine of atonement, 894 
Government attitude towards total abolition of death sentence, 800 
Law and order, tyrannical use of phrase throughout history, 840-1 
Murder of Chicago boy, 894-5, 896 
Excerpt from autobiography of Nathan Leopold, convicted killer, 895 
Murders of Toronto policemen cited, 800, 801 
National security, 834 
Occupational hazards vs loss of life, 801 
Opinions of prominent lawyers, 894 
Parole or leave of absence records, 801 
Policemen and prison guards, 835 
Quality of mercy, 894 
Rehabilitation, 895 
Royal prerogative of mercy, 894 
Statistics on killings of policemen, 801 
Theology and the Death Penalty, paper issued by Task Force for Abolition of Capital Punishement, 835 
UK Royal Commission on Capital Punishment, conclusion of, 841 
Violence in administration of justice, 835 
Speakers: Senators 
Argue, Hazen, 800-02, 1459 
Beaubien, L.P., 835-6 
Carter, Chesley W., 893 
Greene, John J., 893-6 
Macdonald, John M., 833-5 
O’Leary, M. Grattan, 840-1 


National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) bill S-23. Ir, 643; 2r, 800-02, 833-6, 
840-1, 893-6, Order stands, 1168, 1297-8, 1459, 1816-18, 1836, 1848-9 


National Finance, Standing Senate Committee 
Auditor General of Canada, report of Independent Review Committee, question of referral to com, 796 
Authority to publish and distribute report on Manpower Division estimates, 2208 
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National Finance, Standing Senate Committee - Concluded 


Budget for expenditure re study of legislation, 525, 795, 1088, 1337, 2119 
Counsel and staff, engagement of, 351 
Estimates, authority to examine and report on 
Year ending Mar. 31/75, 108 
Supplementary (A), 108 
Supplementary (B), 300 
Supplementary (C), 441-2 
Supplementary (D), 586 
Year ending Mar. 31/76, 555 
Supplementary (A), 1409 
Supplementary (B), 1824 
Year ending Mar. 31/77, 1777 
Supplementary (A), 2178 
Manpower and Immigration Dept., Manpower Division, com authorized to examine and report on, 400-01, 
418-20 
Meetings during adjournment, 2048 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 684, 774, 795, 973 
Members, 96 
Reports 
Estimates 
Year ending Mar. 31/75, 136-7, 189-90 
Supplementary (A), 136-7, 189-90 
Supplementary (B), 349-51, 372 
Supplementary (C), 444 
Supplementary (D), 693-4, 695-702 
Year ending Mar.31/76, 971-3, 983-4, 1054-7, 1082-6 
Supplementary (A), 1549, 1565-70, 1602 
Supplementary (B), 1937, 1948-53, 1966-70 
Year ending Mar. 31/77, 2182-3, 2187-91, 2212-14 
Supplementary (A), 2223, 2234-5 
Supplementary Borrowing Authority bill C-80, rep without amdt, 1649 


National Flag of Canada 
Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada), 710-11, 714-15, 740 


National Forestry Week, 2076 


National housing (Bill C-46) 
Advisory council, 756 
Building materials tax, 745-6, 747-8 
Forgiveness provisions for municipalities, 744, 747 
Government costs, 746 
Handicapped persons, 753 
Housing starts, decrease in, 742, 744-5, 747, 749 
Indians, 751 
Inspection of projects, 746, 751 
Interest charges, 747 
Mortgage insurance plan, 753, 754, 755 
Newfoundland, deterioriation of buildings after lease expiry, 755-6 
New homes, mortgage provisions, 743 
Non-profit and cooperative housing, 743, 745, 750 
Older homes, 745 
Registered home ownership program, 746, 747 
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National housing (Bill C-46) - Concluded 


Rental housing projects, 743, 746, 754 
Senior citizens, 749, 750 
Sewage treatment plants and trunk storm sewer systems, 744, 747, 756 
Statutory limits for making and insuring loans, 744, 756 
Veterans, 750 
US program for income tax deductions of interest and municipal taxes, 748 
Speakers: Senators 

Buckwold, Sidney L., 747-8, 749, 754, 755 

Carter, Chesley W., 750, 751, 752, 755 

Cook, Eric, 755-6 

Flynn, Jacques, 742, 753, 755, 756 

Grosart, Allister, 744-7. 748, 752, 753, 754, 755, 756, 757 

Hicks, Henry D., 744, 754 

Lamontagne, Maurice, 749, 751 

Manning, Ernest C., 744 

Mcllraith, George, 742, 743-4 

Neiman, Joan, 752-3 

Riley, Daniel, 749 

Williams, Guy, 751 

also 
Danson, Hon. Barnett, Minister of State for Urban Affairs, 748-57 


National Housing bill (No.1) C-46. Ir, 742; 2r, 743-8; bill committed to Committee of the Whole, Senator 
Bourget in the Chair, Minister of State for Urban Affairs Hon. Barnett Danson taking part in 
debate, 748-57; rep without amdt, 757; 3r, 757; r.a., 758 


National housing (Bill C-77) 


Abuses of legislation privileges, 1678 

AHOP, 1673-4, 1676, 1678 

Appraisal of housing costs in various areas, 1678 
Continuity of program and target, 1676 

Cooperatives, 1679 

Costs of program, 1677 

Critical areas of housing, 1674 

Density, 1674 

Design, 1674 

Expenditures of interest reduction grants (1976), 1679 
House price limits, 1676 

Housing standards and construction quality, 1673, 1675, 1676-7 
Inflationary effect of new regulations, question of, 1673 
Land assembly programs of municipalities, 1675 

Loans and grants, 1674 

Low cost medium density housing, $1000 grants to municipalities, 1680 
New Brunswick semi-detached homes under AHOP, 1673-4 
Private funding, 1675 

Refinancing of mortgage, 1676 

Rental accommodation, 1677 

Repayment conditions, five-year clause, 1678 

Servicing of land, 1675 

Single parent family, 1676 

Two-person families, 1674 

Warranty from builder to owner, 1681 
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National housing (Bill C-77) - Concluded 


Speakers: Senators 
Grosart, Allister, 1667, 1671-2, 1677, 1678, 1679-80, 1681 
Macdonald, John M., 1676, 1678, 1679, 1680 
Macnaughton, Alan (Chairman, Committee of the Whole), 1673-81 
Mcllraith, George, 1667-9, 1671,:1672-3 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1667, 1671 
Phillips, Orville H., 1669-71, 1675, 1676 
Williams, Guy, 1678 
also 
Danson, Hon. Barnett, Minister of State for Urban Affairs, 1673-81 


National Housing bill (No.2) C-77. Ir, 1667; 2r, 1667-73; bill committed to Committee of the Whole, Senator 
Macnaughton in the Chair, Minister of Urban Affairs Hon. Barnett Danson taking part in 
debate, 1673-81; rep without amdt, 1681; 3r, 1681; Iefale, IND 


National lottery, proposed incorporation of Loto-Canada, 2103-04, 2110-1 1, 2160-3, 2168-9, 2191 

Excerpt from speeches or statements re, 2160 
Excerpt from speech of Treasury Board President, 2162-3 
Gullibility of the poor in relation to lotteries, 2162, 2169 
Method of authorization for, 2103-04, 2110-11, 2160-3, 2168-9 
Policy of government in fiscal matters, departure from, 2162 
Regressive taxation, 2162, 2169 
Religious attitudes towards gambling, 2169 
Speakers: Senators 

Flynn, Jacques, 2161 

Forsey, Eugene A., 2103-04, 2110-11, 2160-2, 2163 

Grosart, Allister, 2163 

Hicks, Henry D., 2168-9 

Perrault, Raymond J., 2161, 2162-3 

Rowe, Frederick William, 2169 


National Museums 
Storage of Canadiana, 2209 
Artisanship of John D. Howe, 2217 


National Press Gallery 
Invitation to reception issued to members of Parliament, question, 61-62 


National unity 


National interests and unity, 28-30 
TV program ‘Les Beaux Dimanches’, separatist tendencies, 1127-8 


Natural resources 


Resource development, 38 
See Energy resources 


Neiman, Hon. Joan 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 14-18 
Capital punishment, expiration of trial period of partial abolition, 1656, 1716 
Criminal Code (Commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 937-40, m that subject matter be ref to Legal 
and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 940-1 
Cabinet decisions re commutation of death sentence, 940 
Petition of Right Act, 939 
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Neiman, Hon. Joan - Concluded 


Criminal Code bill S-21 - Concluded 
Remission Service of Justice Dept., Fauteux Commission on, excerpt from report, 937 
Responsibility of judge and jury, 940 
Royal prerogative, 937-40 
Statistics on death sentences, 940 
Statutory power of clemency, 937-8 
Treatise on the Laws, Privileges, Proceedings and Usages of Parliament, excerpt from, 938-9 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No.1) C-71, 1898, 1907 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No.2) C-84, 2421-3 
Challenge to identify violent and anti-social behaviour, 2421 
Disparities in treatment of accused persons, 2422 
Excerpt from proceedings of Commons Justice and Legal Affairs Committee, 2423 
Parole, 2423 
Prison term, 2423 
Professional criminals, resources of, 2422 
Toronto Sun article re sex offender, 2421-2 
Economic conditions, 15-16 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 
First report, 255 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 354-8, 456, 1017-18, 1076-7 
Cannabis, 354-6, 357-8 
Convictions for possession of, 355-6, 1017-18 
Effects of, 357 
Research on, 357 
Drugs and alcohol, use by teenagers, 355-6 
LeDain Commission, 354 
Search by police, authority for, 356 
‘Sell’, ‘traffic’, ‘give’, definition of, 1017-18 
Government expenditures, 16 
Inflation, 15-16 
Law reform, 16-17; family law, 16-17; abortions, 17 
Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8, 125-6 
Maintaining and enforcing of standards, 126 
Replacement tires, 125 
National Housing bill (No.1) C-46, 752-3 
Handicapped persons, 753 
Senior citizens, 753 
Native people, 17 
Oil crisis, 15 
Parliamentary reform, 17 
St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 820 
Social security, 16 
Status of women, 16-17 
Televising of committee proceedings, 547 
Transportation, 16 


New Brunswick 
Bay of Fundy power potential, 112 
Bilingualism 
Agricultural representatives, 121-2 
Globe and Mail article, ‘NB Credit Unions show different approach of French and English’, 1752 
Court of Appeal decision re K.C. Irving, Ltd., 1023, 1045-6 
Economic conditions, 1750-4, 1817-20, 1821, 1854-5, 2009-13, 2015-18, 2033 
Ferries operating between Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, possible increase in fares, 1815 
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New Brunswick - Concluded 


Forestry, devastation by Spruce budworm, 1158-63, 1169-70, 1218-20, 1230-2, 1816 
Kent County, report of Agriculture Committee, 2308, 2334 

Lumber industry, effect of inflation on, 122 

Saint John, increase in bus fares, 1815-16 

Storm damage, possibility of federal aid, 1720-1, 1729-30 


New Brunswick economic conditions, 1750-4, 1817-20, 182], 1854-5, 2009-13, 2015-18, 2033 


Acadian heritage, 1753-4, 2009-12, 2016-17 
Acadian Village, 2012 
Statement of Antonine Maillet, authoress, 1754 
Advertisement of Regional Economic Expansion Dept. entitled The New Approach, 2012 
Agricultural problems, 1751, 1818, 2009-10 
Agronomy students at Laval and Moncton Universities, 1753 
Meeting of Senate Agricultural Committee and results of, 1751, 1753 
Prospects for young people in farming profession, 1752 
Statements of Prime Minister and of Agriculture Minister re, 1751 
Artists and musicians from NB, 2018 
Bilingualism, lack of, 1752 
Globe and Mail article, ‘NB Credit Unions show different approach of French and English’, 1752 
Fisheries, 1818-19 
Gloucester County, 2012 
Highways, Route 11, 2012 
Improvement project in northeastern NB, Evangeline article re, 1753 
Infrastructural works, government expenditures on, 1818 
Memramcook Institute as training centre, recommendation re, 1752 
Mineral resources, 2019 
Mining, 1819 
New Brunswick Psychological Association, letter to Premier of NB., copy to Prime Minister, 2010-11 
Nuclear power plant, change of site, 1817 
Relocation of workers, 2011 
RC clergy declaration in support of northeast area, 1750-1 
Recommendation re farmlands, 1751 
Saint John Telegraph-Journal article re Northeast New Brunswick, 2012 
Shipping, 1820 
Social equality program, 2017-18 
Tourism, 1819 
Transportation, 1819 
Unemployment, 1820 
Speakers: Senators 
Fournier, Michel, 1817-20 
Michaud, Herve J., 1750-4 
Molgat, Gildas L., 2033 
Riley, Daniel, 2009-13 
Robichaud, Louis-J., 2015-18 


Newfoundland and Labrador 


Anniversary of entry into Confederation, 139 

CNR services in Newfoundland, 1868, 1903 

Come-By-Chance refinery, financial assistance for, 1826-7, 1860 

Curling, congratulations to Newfoundland Rink on winning of Canadian Men’s Championship, 1889 
Education and Culture in Newfoundland, by Hon. Frederick William Rowe, 2308-09 

Fisheries, ice conditions, 117; foreign fishermen inside limit, 117 

Judges, 1005, 1040-3, 1051-3, 1066, 1080, 1095 
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Newfoundland and Labrador - Concluded 


Marine safety, request for location of air and sea rescue units in Newfoundland, 1860 
Offshore gas and oil, negotiations between federal government and producing provinces, 2070, 2142 
RCMP, request for use of during labour strike, 965-6 
Trans-Canada highway, maintenance cost subsidies, 1903, 1922 
Transportation 

Air Canada service St. John’s-Ottawa, 506-08 

Inter-city passenger routes, Canadian Press article re, 139-40 

North Sydney-Cape Breton-Port aux Basques, 139 

Passenger trains, eastern Canada, 52, 140 

Strait of Belle Isle, 64 

Trans-Canada Highway, 63-64 


Newspapers, periodicals, speeches, interviews, etc., excerpts from 
Abortion, article in Status of Women News, 120-1 
Anatomy of Human Aggression, 917, 1289 
Articles on Senate by Senator Rowe, press account of, question of privilege, 480 
Autobiography of Nathan Leopold, convicted killer, 895 
Business Corporations Law for Canada, report of Task Force, 490 
Canadian armed forces in Europe, article re, 1493 
Canadian Pacific: A Brief History, by J. L. McDougall, 40-41 
Canadian Pacific Railway - A Century of Corporate Welfare, by Robert Chodos, 38-39, 40 
Canadian Press 
Article entitled “Senior civil servants bitter over Ottawa’s wage example”, 1351 
Article quoting statement of Hon. Mr. Pepin, 1576 
Article re CNR estimates and plans, 139-40 
Report of statements made by Leader of the Government re matter concerning Senator Giguere, 
1395-7 
Canadian Transportation and Distribution, statement by Transport Minister re transportation policy, 42-43 
Capital punishment, statement issued by Canadian Catholic Conference, 835 
Communications: Some Federal Proposals, 850 
Crime Against Internationally Protected Persons: Prevention and Punishment - an Analysis of the UN 
Convention, 1769 
Crime and Punishment as Ritual of Life, excerpt from article by Dr. Carl Menningers, 920 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, question of privilege re newspaper article, 2406 
Drug epidemic, excerpt from Healthways Magazine, 374 
Economic prospects, excerpts from speeches by Minister of Finance and by Senator Lamontagne, 168-9 
Education and Culture in Newfoundland, by Hon. Frederick William Rowe, 2308-09 
Energy Policy for Canada - Phase I, Vol. I, Analysis, 1216 
Equal rights, statement of Helvi Sipila, UN Assistant Secretary General for Social Development and 
Humanitarian Affairs, 836, 896 
Excerpts from Prime Minister’s speeches re anti-inflation legislation, 1454-5 
Financial Post: Transportation costs, 43 
Financial Times: ‘Canada left out - Crucial oil meeting next month’, 605 
Financial Times survey re percentages of wage settlements, 2105 
Globe and Mail: 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, article by Prof. J. D. Morton re constitutional 
problems of White Paper, 1320 
Canadian Defence spending, remarks by United States Ambassador, 2122-3 
Canadian Pacific Railway, article re, 43, 44 
Equal opportunities for women, article re, 187 
Price controls, 1323 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee Chairman Senator Forsey, article re, 794-5 
Sarnia-Montreal pipeline, statement by President of Interprovincial Pipelines, 112 
Senate reform, statements by Prime Minister, 32 
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Newspapers, periodicals, speeches, interviews, etc., - Continued 


Globe and Mail - Concluded 
Time magazine, article by J. Carruthers re, 582-3 
Whittling Down a Freedom, editorial re, 582, 641-2 

Government expenditures, effect on inflation, excerpt from report of Canadian Economic Policy Committee, 
1056 

Helsinki Declaration, statements by leaders of various nations re, L758 

Housing, excerpt from speech by Hon. Mr. Danson, 1457 

Income Security for Canadians, White Paper on, 250 

Inequalities between men and women, UN publication re, 838 

La Presse report of alleged statement re CBC by Senator Lamontagne, 1165-6 

Leading Cases in Constitutional Law, excerpt from decision in ‘Edinburgh and Dalkeith Railway Company 
v. Wauchope’, 391 

Managing the Future: Conference on Anticipatory Institutions, 1171, 1221 

May’s Parliamentary Practice, ‘Queen’s Consent to Bills’, 566 

Ministry of State for Science and Technology, paper re National Research Council functions, 114 

Modern Senate of Canada, The, excerpt re Minister explaining bills in the Senate, 218 

National Flag, speech by Governor General on initial raising of, 710 

National Research Council, financial assistance for, excerpt from paper of Ministry of State for Science and 
Technology, 114 

Newspapers featuring articles on Helsinki Conference, 1757, 1759-60 

Newsweek article on drug control, 1451 

Nobel Peace Prize winner, refusal of USSR to permit acceptance of award, letter from Senator Forsey re, 
1761 

Ottawa Citizen article titled ‘Carpets escape the axe’, 1585 

Ottawa Journal article re comments of President of Time Canada before Banking, Trade and Commerce 
Committee, 2140 

Ottawa Journal article re Nova Scotia storm damage, 1766 

Palestinian Liberation Organization, attendance at UN General Assembly, statement re position taken by 
Canadian delegation, 110, 137-8 

Peking Review article on USSR disregard of agreements, 1760 

Police Costs - Where are all those Millions?, booklet issued by Quebec Justice Dept., 538 

Poverty in Canada, report of Senate Special Committee, updated, 282 

Pricing of Crude Oil: Economic and Strategic Guidelines for International Energy Policy by Taki Rifai, 618 

Prime Minister’s speeches re government policies on controls, 1443 

Psychopathic personality, sociopathic personality and character neurosis, excerpt from address by Prof. 
James MeHorter, 919-20 

Regional development incentives, Halifax-Chronicle Herald article re, 1620 

Remission Service, excerpt from report of Fauteux Commission, 935 

Science policy, excerpts from speeches of and letters from Prime Minister and from Deputy Secretary of 
Cabinet re Institute for Research on Public Policy, 296-7, 1171-2, 1221 

Secondary industry trade policies, Separatist leader’s comments re government attitude, 978 

Social Security in Canada, Working Paper on, 250 

Song of Equality for International Women’s Year, by Jacqueline Lemay, 673 

Status of women, Le Devoir editorial re, 1103 

Textile industry, Gazette articles re, 781-2 

Theology and the Death Penalty, paper issued by Task Force for Abolition of Capital Punishment, 835 

Tidal power, Bay of Fundy, excerpt from paper by George Baker, P.Eng., 112-13 

Toronto Globe and Mail article ‘The Brutal Reality of Brezhnev’s Policy’, 1759 

Treatise on the Laws, Privileges, Proceedings and Usages of Parliament, 938-9 

Unemployment in Victoriaville clothing industry, Le Devoir article re, 844 

US judicial system, Canadian Press report in Saint John Telegraph Journal, 692 

US Police: A New Image?, excerpt from Christian Science Monitor, 1254-5 
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Newspapers, periodicals, speeches, interviews, etc., - Concluded 


Wage and price controls, US publication by C. J. Grayson, Chairman of Prices Commission re unsatisfact- 
ory results of, 1351 

Wall Street Journal article by Claire Boothe Luce re permissive society, 1290-1 

Whatever Became of Sin?, by Carl Menninger, 1291 

‘Why Not’ campaign, comments of Hon. Marc Lalonde, women MPs and others, 672-3 


Norrie, Hon. Margaret 


Abortion, 120-1 
Priorities for Government Action, 121 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 120-2 
Air Canada service Ottawa-Halifax, question of privilege, 1479-80 
Animal Contagious Diseases bill C-28, 1632-3 
Bilingualism, agricultural representatives, New Brunswick, 121-2 
Compensation for Former Prisoners of War bill C-92, 2039 
Crime and violence, 1252-5 
Basic principles for prevention of crime, 1253 
Statement of Henry Fielding, founder of crime prevention organization, 1253 
Netherlands crime reform, 1253-4 
Communication between prisoners and personnel, 1254 
‘Land Without Prisons’, Newsweek article, 1253 
Penal system, 1253 
Prison population, comparisons, 1253-4 
Rehabilitation, 1253 
US Police: A New Image?, excerpt from Christian Science Monitor, 1254-5 
Youth training, 1253 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 863-4 
Age limit, 863 
Maritime farmers, problems of, 863-4 
Feed grains, assistance to Atlantic provinces, 1035 
Feeds bill S-10, 161-2 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 120 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, tribute on occasion of resignation from the Senate, 968 
Habitat, United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, report of Canadian National Committee, 
2099-2102 
Halifax Relief Commission Pension Continuation bill C-78, 1717-18 
Background of Commission formed after Halifax explosion, 1717-18 
Pensions and allowances paid to widows and disabled persons, 1718 
Transfer of responsibilities and assets to Canadian Pension Commission, 1718 
Inflation, 121-2 
Beef industry and prices, 122 
Supply of goods and services, 121 
International Women’s Year, 836-8 
Abortion law, 837, 838 
Asia and Africa, male domination, 837 
Inequality of wages for men and women in Canada, 838 
Statement of Helvi Sipila, UN Assist. Sect. General for Social Development and Humanitarian Affairs, 
836 
UN Charter, 836 
Women’s responsibility in economics, social and cultural development, worldwide friendly relations and 
cooperation, 836 
Women’s wages in Italy, 837 
Televising of committee proceedings, 550 
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Norrie, Hon. Margaret - Concluded 
Transportation 
BNA Act as it pertains to transportation, 2211-12 
Atlantic provinces, 2211-12 

Halifax container pier, 2212 
Halifax and Saint John, ‘Gateway to Eastern North America’, 2211-12 
Passenger rail service, 2212 
Sea- Wings cargo business, 2212 

Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, 1703 


North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1489-94, 1513-16, 1726-8 


Armed forces in Europe, 1489-93, 1494, 1726, 1727 
Canadian troops, 1491-2, 1493; newspaper article re, 1493 
Central Europe and Warsaw Pact countries, 149] 
Equipment statistics, various countries, 1490-2; aircraft, Lockheed P-3 Orion, 1492, tanks, Leopard and 

Centurion, 1491, 1492, 1494 
Nuclear power, 1490-1 
Reserves, 1492, 1494 
US military bases in Spain, 1493 

Canada’s role in NATO, 1490, 1727-8 
Canada’s community of interests, 1727-8 
Senate representation, 1490 

Defence policy, 1493, 1726, 1727 
Canada’s contribution, 1727 

Education, Cultural Affairs and Information Committee, 1515, 1517 

Energy resources, protection of, 1492-3 

Helsinki Agreement, 1515 

Interparliamentary advisory Council and sub-committee, 1493-4 

Political Committee, 1514 

Recommendations and Resolutions adopted at Copenhagen Session, 1514-15, 1517-23 
Challenges of Modern Society Committee, 1520 
Eastern Mediterranean, 1515, 1518, 1522-3 
East-West relations, 1515, 1519 
Economic aid to Portugal, Greece and Turkey, 1520 
Energy supplies within the Atlantic Alliance, 1521 
Eurogroup activities, 1521 
International Policy for raw materials, 1523 
Middle East, 1514, 1522 
National economic policies, 1517 
National energy policies, 1521 
Nuclear energy, 1523 
Portugal, 1514, 1522 
Rationalization of defence resources within Alliance, 1518-19 
Restructuring of NATO forces, 1517-18 
Science Committee budget, 1519-20 
Spain, 1514, 1522 
United States arms embargo on Turkey, 1521-2 
World economic order, 1520 
World monetary reform, 1520-1 

Soviet Union, armed forces and equipment, 1515-16 

Warsaw Pact, 1727-8 

Speakers: Senators 
Carter, Chesley W., 1494 
Grosart, Allister, 1493-4 
Lafond, Paul, 1726-7 


ee 
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North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators - Concluded 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 1489-94 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1727-8 
Yuzyk, Paul, 1514-16 


North Atlantic Assembly, London conference, 342-7, 362-5, 456-9 


Canadian delegation, 344, 364-5 
Canadian troops in Lahr and Baden, and equipment for, 345-6 
Defence of Western European Union, 345 
Economic Committee discussions, 457-8 
Defence budgets, 457 
Energy supplies, 457, 458 
Inflation, 457 
Recommendations, 457 
Education, cultural affairs and communications, 362 
Mutual and balanced force reductions, 344-5 
NATO, 342-7, 362 
Information service, 364 
Oil crisis, 344 
Political differences, 362 
Problems in Cyprus, Greece, Turkey and Middle East, 345 
Replacement of aircraft, 345 
Security and cooperation in Europe, 362-3 
Ukrainian historian Valentyne Moroz, confined in Vladimir prison, 363-4 
US amendment to trade bill, 363 
USSR, 342-3, 345, 363-4, 458 
Economic conditions and trade prospects, 458 
Maritime forces, 345 ~ 
Territorial gains as result of World War II, 342-3 
Treatment of dissidents, 363-4 
Speakers: Senators 
Lafond, Paul C., 456-9 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 342-7 
Yuzyk, Paul, 362-5 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
See North Atlantic Assembly, 342-7, 362-5, 456-9 


Northern Canada Power Commission 


Commission members, functions and jurisdiction, 808, 813, 814 
Construction of transmission network, 808 
Employment of native people, 808 
Expenditures over $50,000, approval of Governor in Council for, 814, 815 
Financial records and procedures, maintenance of, 809 
Lack of authority of Yukon and NWT councils, 814 
Meetings of Commission, 840, 851 
Operating budget, 808, 809 
Ownership of northern generating power, 808 
Power rates, 814 
Speakers: Senators 
Bourget, Maurice, 807-09, 814-15 
Choquette, Lionel, 813-14 
Connolly, John J., 840, 851 
Smith, Donald, 815 
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Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13. Ir, 795; 2r, 807-09, 813-15; ref to com, 815; rep with amdts, 
840, 851; 3r, 855; Commons concurrence in Senate amdts, 1005: r.a., 1095 


Northland Bank bill C-1002. Ir, 1524; 2r, 1598-1600; ref to com, 1600; suspension of rule 95, 1601; rep without 
amdt, 1602; 3r, 1619; r.a., 1712 


Northwest Territories 
Appointment of senators to represent Territories, 1005, 1054, 1060-2, 1081, 1095 
Fire losses replacement account, 325, 338, 353, 366, 397 
Northern Canada Power Commission, 807-09, 814-16, 840, 855, 1005, 1095 
Northwest Territories representation in Commons, 583, 594-5, 622-3, 642, 656 
Senate appointment, question, 1772 


Northwest Territories representation 

Boundaries of constituency, 594-5 
BNA Act, amdt re NWT representation, 622 
Chairman of Commission, terms of appt., 623 
Indians and Eskimos, voting franchise, 622 
Neo-colonialism in respect of Territories, 623 
Population statistics, 595 
Speakers: Senators 

Grosart, Allister, 622-3 

Prowse, J. Harper, 594-5 


Northwest Territories Representation bill C-51. Ir, 583; 2r, 594-5, 622-3; 3r, 642; r.a., 656 


Nova Scotia 
Cape Breton coal mines, operating losses, 176; DEVCO, 176 
Destruction of forests and residential property by fire, 2178-9 
Halifax Relief Commission pension continuation, 1714, 1717-18, 1721-3 
National Defence cutbacks as result of anti-inflation program, 1683, 1716 
Springhill fire disaster, possibility of federal aid, 1241-2 
Steel industry, Cansteel study of Atlantic rim, 176 
Storm damage, 135-6, 1765-6 


Nuclear reactors, sale by Canada to India and to Argentina, 1859-60, 1869, 1975, 2142 


Ocean dumping control 
Alternate disposal in controls of dumping, 1050 
Appeal agency, 1050-1 
Conference on Law of the Sea, Geneva, 1050 
Courts of criminal jurisdiction, 1040 
Deliberate or accidental dumping, 1051 
Detainment, seizure or forfeiture of ships and aircraft, 1039-40 
Dumping by aircraft over land, 1040 
Exceptional circumstances involving safety of human life, 1039 
Federal-provincial consultation, 1050 
London Convention on ocean dumping control, 1038-9, 1050 
Ontario, pollution of lakes and rivers, 1050 
Oslo Convention, 1039 
Penalties for contravention of act, 1039 
Permits for dumping, 1039, 1050 
Times, rates of disposal, etc., compatible with protection of marine environment, 1039 
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Ocean dumping control - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 
Belisle, Rheal, 1049-51 
Connolly, John J., 1040 
Macnaughton Alan A., 1038-40, 1051 


Ocean Dumping Control bill C-37. Ir, 1005; 2r, 1038-40, 1049-51; ref to com, 1051; rep without amdt, 1088; 
3r, 1088; r.a., 1096 


Official languages 
Implementation of resolution re, report to Parliament tabled, 289-90 
Language rights of air pilots in Quebec, 2344-8, 2378-86 
Quebec official language, 54-58, 829, 912 
Report of Commissioner for fiscal year ended Mar. 31/74, tabled, 757 
Report of Commissioner for fiscal year ended Mar. 31/75, tabled, 2003 
See Bilingualism and biculturalism 


Official languages 
Motion that Senate support language rights of air pilots in Quebec (Hon. Maurice Lamontagne), 2344-8, 
2378-86 

Speakers: Senators 
Flynn, Jacques, 2344, 2345, 2348, 2378-81 
Lamontagne, Maurice, 2344-6 
Langlois, Leopold, 2381-6 
Perrault, Raymond J., 2386 
Walker, David, 2346-8 


Oil 
Income tax, 583, 606-14, 616-21, 627-40, 645-56 
Indian oil and gas, 325, 337-8, 351-3, 402, 426, 467 
International conference of oil-producing and oil-consuming countries, 605-06, 744-5 
See Energy resources 


Old age security 

Absence from Canada, 1103 
Calculation of income, 1102 
Discrimination reflecting on Bill of Rights, 1124 
Federal-provincial responsibilities in social security, 1101 
Guaranteed income supplement, 1101-02 
Inflation and cost of living, 1123 
Joint application, 1124, 1125 
Married or common-law status, 1124, 1125 
Means test, 1102 
Overpayments, 1103 
Statistics on recipients and benefits, 1123-4 
Suspension of allowance, 1102 
Termination of allowance upon husband’s death, 1124, 1125 
Universality vs selectivity, 1025 
White Paper on Income Security for Canadians, 1101 
Working Paper on Social Security in Canada, 1101 
Speakers: Senators 

Carter, Chesley W., 1101-03, 1125-6 

Choquette, Lionel, 1126 


Phillips, Orville H., 1123-5 
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Old Age Security, Old Age Assistance bill C-62. Ir, 1087; 2r, 1101-03, 1123-6; 3r, 1126; r.a., 1134 


O’Leary, Hon. M. Grattan (Deceased Apr. 7/76) 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 48-51 
Alberta-British Columbia Boundary bill S-13, 223-4 
Boundary Commission, composition of, 223-4 
Cultural Property Export and Import bill C-33, 768-70 
Book of Kells, Ireland, 770 
Bureaucracy in discretionary powers of minister, 768 
Canadian identity and nationalism, 769 
Freedoms of thought and action, elimination of in over-protection by government, 768, 770 
Preservation of muniments, excerpt from statement of Hon. Joseph Howe, 770 
European Parliament, 316-19 
Canada-US relations, 317-19 
Finished products, export of, 317 
Treaty of Rome, 316, 317 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 58 
National Defence and Criminal Code (total abolition of capital punishment) bill S-23, 840-1 
Deterrent aspect, 840 
Law and order, tyrannical use of phrase throughout history, 840-1 
UK Royal Commission on Capital Punishment, conclusion of, 841 
Representation bill C-36, 435-6 
Increase in parliamentary representatives, executives and assistants, opposition to, 435-6 
Salary increases of members, 436 
Senate reform, 49-51 
Appointments, 50-51 
Committees, 50 
Initiation of bills, 49 
Investigation of provincial rights, 49-50 
Suspensive veto, 49 
Tributes, 2034-6 
United Nations Peacekeeping Force, pension benefits for dependants of Canadian soldier killed in Cyprus 
760, 768 


’ 


Olympic bill C-63. Ir, 1174; 2r, 1188-90, 1198-1205; ref to com, 1205; rep without amdt, 1211; 3r, 1211; r.a., 
1281 


Olympics 
Coin-selling program to include gold coins, 1188-9 
Cost according to market price of gold, 1189 
Deficit forecast, 1199, 1200, 1201, 1203 
Expenditures, inflationary trend, 1204 
Federal government responsibility for Games, 1199-1201 
Gold content of coins, 1204-05 
Statement of Postmaster General, 1204-05 
Gold requirements for program, 1198 
Limit on coins to be issued, 1189 
Location of Games, regional and national aspects, 1201-03 
Lottery receipts, 1188 
Minister’s statement re possible withdrawal of Bill C-63, 1202, 1204-05 
Permanent assets from capital investments, 1203 


ee 
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Olympics - Concluded 
Profit potential from sale of gold coins, 1199 
Programs of government assistance for Games, 1189-90, 1199 
Security costs, 1199 
Trade marks and copyrights, 1189 
Western Canada attitude towards expenditures undertaken for Games, 1201-02 
Western Canada projects sponsored by federal government, 1202 
Speakers: Senators 
Argue, Hazen, 1201-02 
Asselin, Martial, 1200-01 
Deschatelets, Jean-Paul, 1188-90, 1198, 1204-05 
Flynn Jacques, 1203-04 
Langlois, Leopold, 1202-03 
Macdonald, John M., 1198-1200 
Manning, Ernest C., 1201, 1202 


Olympic Games, flame ceremony on Parliament Hill, 2419 


Ontario 

Corporations Act, 493, 495, 496 

Legal profession statistics, 625 

Police force, claim for compensation for maintenance, 501-3, 568 
Costs of administration of force, 568 
Financial implications of RCMP provincial operations, 501, 502 
RCMP contracts, letter from Solicitor General re, 503 

Pollution of lakes and rivers, 1050 


Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police 
Motion that matter of compensation by federal government be referred to Legal and Constitutional Affairs 
Committee, 954-5, 962-6, agreed, 966 

Advantages to contracting provinces in use of RCMP, 962-3 
Alberta, 965, 966 
British Columbia, 965 
Coordination and cooperation of various police forces, 964 
Cost-sharing formula, 955 
Federal-provincial negotiations re RCMP, 963, 965 
Financial obligation of province to pay for provincial force, 964 
Newfoundland, request for use of RCMP during labour strike, 965-6 
Option of provinces, 965 
Police forces in metropolitan centers, 966 
RCMP operations in Ontario and Quebec, 963; in other provinces, 954 
RCMP work in matters under federal jurisdiction, 964-5 
Subsidizing by Ontario and Quebec and other provinces, 955 

Speakers: Senators 
Carter, Chesley W., 966 
Grosart, Allister, 964 
Manning, Ernest C., 965-6 
Mcllraith, George, 963-5 
Perrault, Raymond J., 962-3 

See Quebec Provincial Police 
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Opening of First Session of Thirtieth Parliament 
Communications from Governor General’s Secretary, 1, 2 
Speech from the Throne, 2-7 
See Address in reply to Speech from the Throne 


Orders in Council dealing with prerogatives of Prime Minister, 1349, 1355 


Ouellet, Hon. Andre, Minister of Consumer and Corporate Affairs 
Announcement of resignation because of pending contempt of court appeal, 1890-3, 1920-3 


Pacific Western Airlines, possible move of head office to Calgary, 1824-5, 1859, 2376, 2444 


Palestinian Liberation Organization, status as participants at United Nations Congress on Crime Prevention and 
position taken by Canadian delegation, 137-8, 1238, 1242-4, 1248-9 
Current discord at international conferences, 1238 
Resolution adopted by General Assembly inviting PLO to attend Congress, 1238 
Statement of Secretary of State for External Affairs re government decision to request postponement of 
meeting, 1248-9 


Parliament 
Sessions of Parliament, legislative program, 1902-03 


Parliamentary immunity 


Question of privilege, 1398-1403 
Statement by Leader of the Government, 1409 


Parliamentary reform, 17, 28-29 


Conflict of interest, 28, 153, 163, 373, 573-4, 580, 774, 779-81 
Senate reform, 32, 49-53, 62-63, 74-75, 184 


Parliamentary secretaries 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries, 847, 856-61, 868-80, 889, 899 


Parliament Buildings 
Centre Block, inaccuracies in commercial use of pictures of, 1765, 1777 
East Block accommodation, 2185 
Advisory Commission on Parliamentary Accommodation, 2185 
Letter from Commons Speaker to Prime Minister, tabled, 2185 
East Block, cost of proposed renovations, and preservation of Privy Council Chamber, 241, 279 
East Block, Senate use of rooms, proposal, 110 
Identity cards for senators, 179-80 
Ottawa Citizen article re question of privilege of Senator F. W. Rowe, 1777 
Senate, use of rooms by Commons members and others, 110 
Use of picture in commercial advertising of Guaranty Trust, 556, 564, 956-7 


Parole 
Consideration of changes in present system, question, 1371 
Criminal Law Amendment (Crown liability, immigration, parole) bill C-71, 1714, 1730-3 
Parole in Canada, report of Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, tabled, 10 


Passports 
Passport Office refusal to accept $50 and $100 in Canadian currency, 2037, 2077 
Restrictions on special passports of MPs, article in Globe and Mail, 2262-3, 2362-3, 2443 
Use of diplomatic and special passports for travel to Namibia, 2363-4, 2443-4 
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Paterson, Hon. Norman McL. 

Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2448 
Murder of Moncton policemen, 2448 

Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 2005-06, 2301 
Canada-US relations, 2005-06 
Foreign investments contributing to Canadian revenue, 2005 
Reader’s Digest article, 2005 

United Grain Growers Limited bill S-33, 1925 

Western Grain Stabilization bill C-41, 1766 


Penitentiaries 
Action taken to implement principal recommendations of Special Joint Committee, 2200 
Proposed construction of medium security prison in Saint John, 1916-17, 1922-3 


Pensions 


Lieutenant governors, 1304, 1337-40 
Pension Plan, Canada, 242, 249-52, 277-9, 300, 307, 314 


Perrault, Hon. Raymond J., P.C., Leader of the Government in the Senate 


Abortions 
Study of procedure for obtaining therapeutic abortions, committee on, 1428, 1624-5, 1639, 1654-5 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 26-30 
Air Canada service Fredericton-Ottawa, 855, 867 
Aird, Hon. John B., resignation from the Senate, 334 
Air Transport, flight delays due to labour dispute, 2062-3, 2168 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1503-08, 1511, 1512-13, 1559-64, 1575-7, 1579, 1580, 1582, 1586, 1587 
Agriculture and support programs, 1563 
Anti-Inflation Board, 1506, 1511 
Functions and powers of Board and Administrator, 1506, 1560, 1562 
Regulations of Governor In Council, 1506, 1511, 1561 
Bank interest rates, 1582 
Compensation, fringe benefits, etc., 1504, 1505 
Constitutionality of bill, 1561 
Cost inflation, wage and price controls to counteract, 1503 
Energy, food and housing supplies, 1504 
Enforcement provisions, 1505-06, 1508 
Existing contractual arrangements, 1505 
Export profits, 1504 
Federal-provincial cooperation in application of guidelines, 1507-08, 1512-13, 1561, 1586 
Toronto high school teachers, 1507, 1508 
Fish and farm products, exemption from guidelines, 1504 
Government expenditures, 1504, 1507 
Human rights, protection of, 1560 
Judicial review of decisions of Appeal Tribunal, 1563-4 
Labour leaders’ attempts to defeat program, 1505 
Low-income groups, 1504-05 
Maintaining of balance of fiscal and monetary policies, 1504 
Penalty for contravention of guidelines, 1505 
Appeals to Tribunal, 1506, 1560; costs, 1562 
Postal workers, 1587 
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Anti-Inflation bill C-73 - Concluded 
Prices and incomes policies, 1504, 1508, 1562 
Productivity and compensation for, 1508-09 
Professional compliance, 1504 
Public reaction and result of polls, 1560 
Statement of Hon. Mr. Pepin, Canadian Press article re, 1576 
Three-year period of program, 1505, 1562-3, 1575-7, 1586 
US-Canada wage demands and productivity, 1507 
Anti-inflation program, questions 
Budget reduction in Regional Economic Expansion Dept., 1683 
Family allowances, 1683, 1716, 1721 
Government rejection of Board’s opinion re postal workers’ contract, 1627-8, 1655 
Judges’ salaries, 1662, 1681 
Meeting of Minister of Finance and provincial representatives re implementation of guidelines, 1549 
National Defence cutbacks in Nova Scotia, 1682, 1716-17 
New Brunswick, increase in bus fares in Saint John, 1846 
Wage guidelines, 1683 
Appropriation bill No, 4, 1974 C-42, 416 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1975 C-79, 1615 
Auditor General of Canada, report of Independent Review Committee, question of referral to com, 796 
Austin, Hon. Jacob, introduced in the Senate, 1354 
Bills, printing and distribution of, 61 
Bills, public and private, dealt with during session, 1286-7 
Boucher, Hon. William A., the late, 2251 
Bourque, Hon. Romuald, the late, 11 
British Columbia Telephone Company bill S-11, 133 
Advertising of bill, 133 
British Columbia Women’s Basketball Team, 1889 
British Trade Mission offices, 252 
Budget, date of presentation, 161 
Canada-United States boundary, government policy re demarcation line on Dixon Entrance on Strait of 
Juan de Fuca, George’s Bank and northwards, 2308 
Canada-United States relations, 1626-7 
BC provincial election, question re comments of US ambassador, 1627 
Canadian Radio and Television Commission, policy re commercial content of cable systems, 1626-7 
Communications between Canada and US, newspaper article re, 2192-3, 2377-8 
Report of Foreign Relations Committee tabled, 1716 
Unofficial meeting of US Ambassador with media representatives in Ottawa, 1626 
Canadian Armed Forces casualties in defence of France in World War I and World War II, 1417 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Munsinger, Gerda, presence in Canada and appearance on television program, 1034, 1073, 1239-40, 
1257, 1618-19, 1625 
Canadian coins, reported change in design, 1937, 1955 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1293, 1298-1303, 1319 
Anti-Inflation Board, functions and powers, 1301-2 
Consultations with provincial finance and labour ministers, 1303 
Dollar value (1946-75), 1298, 1319 
Energy, raising of costs by OPEC nations and effect on Canada’s economy, 1299 
Guidelines of attack on inflation, 1300 
Housing needs, 1301 
Labour and industry, wage settlements affecting international trade, 1300 
Maximum increase allowable to wage earners and other income groups, 1301 
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Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - Concluded 
Parliamentary and other governmental restraints, 1301 
Powerful groups to be affected, 1300 
Professional groups, 1301 
Canadian Labour Congress 
Political affiliation, 2153-4 
Possibility of general strike, newspaper report re meeting and proposals for liberal corporatism, 2130 
Salary increases for officers, 2159, 2209-10 
Canadian National Railway 
Cost of construction of tower in Toronto, 2185-6, 2263-4 
Services in Atlantic provinces, 1923-4, 1976 
Canadian Press report of statements made by Leader of the Government re matter concerning Senator 
Giguere, 1396-7 
CTV news report on death of Viateur Ethier and misrepresentation as member of Conservative Party, 1241 
Candu reactors, proposed sale to Argentina and Korea, 1307, 1319 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2311, 2312, 2324, 2336-7, 2348-9, 2362, 2444 
Federal-provincial conferences, 2284-5 
McGill Law Journal article ‘The Central Fallacy of Canadian Constitutional Law’, 2348 
Powers of Lieutenant Governor in Council, 2312 
Referral of clause 33 to Supreme Court, question of, 2348-9, 2362, 2444 
Clerk’s Scroll, 1667, 1684-5 
Combines investigation, New Brunswick court of appeal decision re K. C. Irving, Ltd., 1023, 1045-6 
Combines, planned takeover bid by Power Corporation of Canada Ltd., of Argus Corporation, 1064 
Committee meetings, co-ordinating committee to arrange scheduling, 828-9, 1091 
Committee meetings during Senate sittings, 1856-7 
Committees, implementation of new schedule of meetings, 1937-8 
Committees, sub-committee meeting, 1931 
Committees work during session, 1287-8 
Conflict of Interest, Green Paper, 28, 774 
Question of privilege re referral to com, Hon. Mr. Croll, 574, 580, 779-80 
Connaught Laboratories testing adjacent to proposed housing development, 616, 732, 902 
Construction industry in Quebec, pardon granted to Dede Desjardins, 1035, 1066 
Copyright Act, Economic Review, ‘Crown copyright reserved’, replacement of words, 2200, 2322-3, 2362 
Crerar, Hon. Thomas A.., P.C., the late, 779 
Criminal Code 
Abortions, Dr. Henry Morgentaler’s acquittal of charges, 1036 
Control of weapons and firearms, question as to progress of bill in committee stage, 479 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2309, 2387, 2406, 2428-33, 2440 
Alternatives to death by hanging, 2430 
Background of convicted killers, psychological effects of, 2429-30 
Commutations, 2430 
Date of introduction in Senate, question, 2309 
Deterrent aspect, 2429, 2431, 2432 
Parole, 2430 
Psychological and moral aspects, 2432 
Question of privilege (Hon. Mr. Molson), 2406 
Recidivist percentages, 2429 
Unequal aspects of implementing penalties, 2432 
Vengeful reactions towards violence, 2428-9 
Wilson, Prof. James Q., study on criminal behaviour, 2431, 2432 
Criminal law, subject matter of Bill C-83 ref to com, 1852-3 
Deputy Leader of the Government in the Senate, reappointment of Hon. Leopold Langlois, 46 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee, 188-9 
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Energy resources 
Conservation of fuel, car awaiting Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General, 2209, 2443 
Construction of Arctic gas pipeline, supply of Arctic gas to southern Canada, 2037-8, 2069-70 
Development of tidal power in Bay of Fundy, 2070, 2142 
Government policy re Canadian ownership of companies developing oil and gas on crown lands, 
1259-60 
International conference of oil-producing and oil-consuming countries, 605-06, 774-5 
Lighting of government buildings, 606, 1238-9 
Offshore oil and gas resources in Atlantic Provinces, 2070, 2141-2, 2143 
Oil and gas reserves, negotiations between federal government and governments of producing provinces, 
2070 
Passamaquoddy-Cobscook Bay, US Corps of Engineers report on, 2210-11 
Prices for crude oil and natural gas, announcement of minister re, 2142-3 
Proposed construction of pipeline from Prince Rupert to Edmonton, 2037 
Proposed pipeline treaty between Canada and United States, 2037 
Energy, Statement of Policy, Proposed Petroleum and Natural Gas Act and New Canada Oil and Gas Land 
Regulations, 2169-71 
Background of Statement of Policy, 2171 
Crude oil and natural gas prices, 2169, 2170 
Dependency on imported oil, 2170 
Discretionary powers under new regulations, 2171 
Domestic energy, increase in prices, 2170 
Exploration and development in frontier regions of Canada, 2170, 2171 
Export prices of natural gas, 2170 
Freeze period on petroleum products prices, 2170 
Government decisions re crude oil and natural gas prices, 2170 
National energy strategy for Canada, 2169-70 
Reduction in average use of energy, 2170 
Self-reliance on natural gas, 2170 
Environment, protection of coastal waters from radio-active pollution, 889, 924 
Estimates 
Family allowances, 1084 
Government restraints, 1083 
Loto Canada, 2247-9 
Oil subsidies, 1084 
Purchases of goods and services, 1084, 1085 
Recommendation of Canadian Economic Policy Committee, 1084 
Transfer payments to provinces, 1084 
Unemployment insurance, 1083 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/76, rep of National Finance Committee, 1082-5, 1086 
European Community, Canada’s claim for compensation re loss of preferential access of Canadian 
commodities to British market, 579-80, 662, 671 
Cheddar cheese, Canadian, 671 
Concessions of interest to Canada, 671 
Negotiations leading to agreements between various countries, 671 
Wheat and barley, 671 
Excise Tax bill C-66, 1275-6, 1280 
Building insulation materials, 1277 
Export and import oil commitments, 1275 
Gasoline for personal use and for travel to and from place of business, 1276-7 
Gasoline tax in other countries, 1280 
Nova Scotia home heating costs, 1275 
Subsidy paid by low-income persons, 1276 
Worldwide oil crisis, 1275 
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External Affairs Department, Passport Office, refusal to accept $50 and $100 denominations, 2037, 2077 
Farm Credit bill C-34, 886, 887, 890 
Rejection by Commons of amdt similar to Senate proposed amdt, 890 
Federal government buildings, Langevin Block and Justice Building, 137 
Federal-Provincial Fiscal Arrangements bill C-57, 1186-7 
Medicare, government concern and reassessment of programs, 1186-7 
Home care and clinical supervision, 1186 
Remote areas, problems of, 1187 
Shortage of persons in medical profession, 1187 
UK health services, unsatisfactory operation of, 1186 
Feed grains, freight assistance to Atlantic provinces, 1035 
Felicitations to Hon. Renaude Lapointe, Hon. Paul Martin and others, 26 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, speech at unveiling of portrait of, 469 
Ferries operating between Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, 
1815, 1860, 1861 
Ferry service between North Sydney and Port Aux Basques, possible increase in fares, 1861 
Fisheries 
Extension of 200 mile coastal jurisdiction, 2208, 2377 
Rights of MicMac Indians of Cross Point Reserve to fish Atlantic salmon, 2208, 2264 
Florida land deals, involvement of Canadians in alleged swindle, 1012, 1198 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1028, 1029-30 
Absolute or unconditional pardon, 1030 
Give’, ‘trafficking’, definition of, 1028-30 
Regina vs Christiansen, case cited, 1029 
Foreign affairs 
Aid to Chile, 1438-9, 1597-8 
Canadian Defence spending, remarks by United States Ambassador, report in Globe and Mail, 2122-3, 
2192-3, 2201 
Special passports of MPs, restrictions on, 2263, 2362-3 
Forestry, devastation by Spruce budworm, 1162, 1163, 1219-20, 1230-2 
Acreage affected in Ontario, Quebec, Maritimes and Newfoundland, 1219 
Economic results from destruction, 1219 
Federal cost-sharing in aerial control programs, 1219-20 
Lumber companies participation in control, 1220 
Position statement prepared by Environment Department, 1230-2 
Effectiveness and efficiency of chemical control, 1230-1 
Possible alternatives to widespread use of chemicals, 1231-2 
Scope and effectiveness of environmental monitoring, 1231 
Task force report, 1220 
Gasoline excise tax, 1101, 1112-13 
Gelinas, Hon. Louis-Philippe, the late, 1713 
Gouin, Hon. L.M., retirement from the Senate, 2057 
Government expenditures, 27-28 
Government Expenditures Restraint bill, questions re date of introduction in Senate, 2130, 2159, 2264 
Government Whip in the Senate, appointment of Hon. William J. Petten, 46 
Grain inspectors’ dispute, settlement of, 336 
Grain subsidies paid on shipments to Eastern Canadian ports for export, 2156, 2201-02, 2211, 2376-7 
Grey Cup Game, Vancouver, 301 
Habitat, United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, report of Canadian National Committee, 
1963, 2199-2200, 2278-9 
Helsinki Declaration on European Security and Co-operation, 1293 
Identity cards for senators, 180 
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Immigration 
Gulf Islands, British Columbia, ministerial discretion permits, 2322 
Presence in Canada of Xaviera Hollander and Gerda Munsinger, 1007, 1013 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 649-52 
Energy resources, 649-52 
Alberta, incremental royalty, 650 
Corporate tax reduction, 652 
Exploration expenditures write-off, 652 
Federal-provincial agreements, 649-51 
Government revenue loss, 651, 652 
Prices, 650 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1992-2002, 2274, 2337, 2396-7 
British law re purchase of advertising on foreign stations, 1994 
Broadcasting, 1998-2002 
Bellingham station, 1998-2002 
Mexican border stations, 2000-01 
UHF TV, Vancouver, 2000 
Warmetco station, 1999 
Canada-US relations, 1994, 2000 
Canadian advertising in Time, 1993 
Discussions with Committee Chairman re amdts, 2274 
Freedom of advertising, 1993 
Mexican President’s statement re relations with US, 1995-6 
Time and Reader’s Digest, 1993-8 
Advertising revenue, 1994 
Subscription rate, Canada and US, 1995-6 
Indians and Eskimos 
Manitoba Brotherhood, request to appear before Senate committee, 316 
Recruitment development program, 569 
Industry, textile imports affecting Canadian industry, 901-02, 945-8 
Dollar value of imported suits or suiting, 901 
Government concern and study of problem, 901-02, 945-6 
Import control list, 946 
International Trade in Textiles, agreement re, 947 
Polyester-cotton fabrics, sources of imports and processing of, 946 
Polyester filament yarn, duty surtax on, 946 
Restraints to be implemented on imports of men’s suits, acrylic yarn, knit fabrics and nylon, 901 
Textile and Clothing Board, role of, 946 
Inquiry into imports of certain fabrics and clothing, 946-7 
Inflation, 27 (See Canadian economy) 
Inman, Hon. Elsie F., illness of, 1931 
Insulin, production of, 110-11 
Justice, administration of, allegations of interference by cabinet ministers, 1825-6, 1846-8, 1857-9, 1920-2 
1930-1 
Drury, Hon. Charles Mills, resignation offer and rejection by Prime Minister, 1890-3, 1920-2 
Ouellet, Hon. Andre, resignation because of pending contempt of court appeal, 1890-3, 1920-2 
Kickham, Hon. Thomas J., the late, 324 
Labour conditions 
Montreal Police Force, threatened strike, 849 
Strike of longshoremen in Quebec, back-to-work legislation, 833, 838-9, 840, 846, 849, 855, 867, 888, 
900-01, 912 
Withdrawal of services by longshoremen at Montreal, 1006-07 
Laing, Hon. Arthur, P.C., the late, 532 
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Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee 
Expenses, 526 
Meetings during Senate sittings, 543 
Liberal Caucus, invitation to members of Opposition, 1868 
MacKay, Hon. John, Lieutenant Governor of Prince Edward Island, the late, 135 
MacKenzie, Hon. Norman, visitor to Senate, 1303 
Marine safety, British Columbia fisheries, 1814-15, 1860 
Marine safety, request for air and sea rescue unit in Newfoundland, 1860 
Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C., resignation from the Senate, 208-09 
Meighen, Right Hon. Arthur, the late, portrait of, 564 
Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest, Green Paper on, 574, 580 
Subject-matter ref to Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 774, 779-80 
Money bills, Senate authority to amend, 1656 
Montreal police force, threatened strike, 849 
Motor Vehicle Tire Safety bill S-8, 150, 151 
Multiculturalism, Ministry of State, organization and budget, 849, 866 
Narcotics, study of legislation by Senate committee, 316 
National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77, 1667, 1671 
National interests and unity, 28-30 
National lottery, proposed incorporation of Loto-Canada, 2161, 2162-3 
Excerpt from speech of Treasury Board President, 2162-3 
Method of authorization for lottery, 2163 
National museums, storage of Canadiana, 2209; artisanship by John D. Howe, 2217 
National Press Gallery, invitation to reception, 61 
New Brunswick storm damage, possibility of federal aid, 1720-1, 1729-30 
Newfoundland, CNR services, 1868, 1903 
Newfoundland, financial assistance for Come-By-Chance refinery, 1860 
North Atlantic Assembly, Copenhagen conference, 1727-8 
Canada’s community of interests, 1727-8 
Warsaw Pact, 1727-8 
Northwest Territories, Senate appointment, 1772, 1778 
Nova Scotia, storm damage, 135-6, 1766 
Nuclear reactors, sale by Canada to Argentina, 1975, 2142 
Nuclear reactors, sale by Canada to India, 1869, 1975 
Official languages 
Implementation of resolution re, report to Parliament tabled, 289-90 
Language rights of air pilots in Quebec, 2386 
Oil export tax, 1264, 1265-6 
O’Leary, Hon. M. Grattan, the late, 2034 
Ontario and Quebec Provincial Police, financial compensation by federal government, 962-3 
Advantages to contracting provinces in use of RCMP, 962-3 
Federal-provincial negotiations, 963 
RCMP operations in Ontario and Quebec, 963 
Pacific Western Airlines, possible move of head office to Calgary, 1824-5, 1859, 1868-9, 2376, 2444 
Palestinian Liberation Organization, position taken by Canadian delegation at United Nations meeting, 110, 
137-8 
Parliamentary reform, 28-29 
Parliament Buildings 
Commercial use of Centre Block picture on Christmas cards, 1765 
Commercial use of Parliamentary Library picture by The Publishers Clearing House, 1764-5 
East Block, use of rooms by senators, proposal, 110 
Senate, use of rooms by members of Commons and others, 110 
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Parole, consideration of changes in present system, 1371 
Passports 
Restrictions on special passports of MPs, article in Globe and Mail, 2262-3, 2362-3, 2443 
Use of diplomatic and special passports for travel to Namibia, 2363-4, 2443-4 
Penitentiaries, proposed construction of medium security prison in Saint John, 1916-17, 1922-3 
Penitentiaries, recommendations of Special Joint Committee, implementation of, 2200, 2249 
Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 906-07 
Alberta-Ontario-Quebec prices, 907 
‘Political price fixing’, 906 
Prices vs international political price fixing, 906 
Provincial royalties, 907 
Provisions to achieve uniform price, consumer and producer protection, 906-07 
Political Parties, possible RCMP investigation, 2063 
Post Office, opinion of Anti-Inflation Board re settlement with Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1597 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1285) 1319; 1355, 1370-1; 1403, 1409-10, 
1416-17, 1428, 1429, 1430, 1439, 1459, 1468 
Prerogatives of Prime Minister, orders in council ne, 13491355 
Prime Minister Trudeau’s visit to British Columbia with cabinet ministers, 1763, 1764 
Prime Minister Trudeau’s visit to Paris, news report re accompanying officials, 161, 180 
Privileges and immunities of senators, motion for appointment of special committee, 1434-6: Order 
discharged and motion withdrawn, 1733-4 
Hiring of counsel and staff, 1435 
Terms of reference, 1433 
Privileges of Parliament 
Parliamentary Library, commercial use of picture of, 1729, 1764-5 
Progressive Conservative Party of Canada, leadership convention, 1778, 1813 
Public Service 
Bank’s refusal to cash government cheques, 1974-5, 2003-04, 2008 
Commission, new offices, interior wall decoration, 1930, 1975-6 
Salary bracket of $60,000, 889 
Strike of general labour and trades group, 642 
Public Works 
Langevin Building, costs of renovations under headings of structural, mechanical, decoration and 
communications, 2243 
Quebec Official Language Act, decision of federal government on petition, 912, 924-5 
Queen Elizabeth, celebration of Silver Jubilee in Canada, 1318-19, 1403 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1639-40, 1662-3, 1664, 1665-6 
Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, newspaper article re Chairman Senator Forsey, 
794 
Representation bill, 1974 C-36, 420-3, 437-8, 439-40 
Quebec, 421 
Representation by population, 421 
Statistics of provincial representations, 422-3, 437, 439, 440 
Restaurant of Parliament, source of meat supplies, 1007, 1012-13 
Rowe, Hon. Frederick William, publication of book, Education and Culture in Newfoundland, 2308-09 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, 1209 
Rules of the Senate 
Initiation of money bills, 887 
Point of order, amending of money bills, 886 
Excerpts from Commons Standing Orders and from Beauchesne’s Parliamentary Rules and Forms 
re, 886 
Referral of items to National Finance Committee, 1 109, 1110 
Suspension of rule 95 re private bills, 1209 
Use of unparliamentary language, 1109 
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Saint John, N.B., increase in bus fares, 1815, 1816, 1846 
St. John the Baptist Day, 2259 
St. Lawrence Islands National Park, government expenditures on, 1549-50, 1588 
St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59, 817-18, 821, 826-7 
Government policy in conciliation matters, 826 
Grain supplies in Quebec, 826 
Injunctions obtained by private interests, 827 
Maritime Employers Assoc. and International Longshoremen’s Assoc., 817, 818 
Mediator Charles Poirier (1975), 817 
Mediator Judge Alan Gold (1974), 817 
Parliamentary responsibility in settlement of dispute, 817 
Penalty clause, 827 
Rate of pay, 818 
St. Patrick’s Day, 1902 
Saskatchewan, safety of Gardiner Dam, 2179, 2377 
Science Policy Committee, 1259 
Senate 
Adjournment from afternoon to evening sitting, 1108, 1110 
Adjournment, summer, 1280 
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Business, 31, 60-61, 222, 255-6, 454-5, 713, 714, 723, 848-9, 878-9, 1091, 1107, 1111, 1250, 1261-4, 
1265, 1286-7, 1653-4, 1661, 1682, 1686, 1712, 1717, 1718-19, 1875-6, 1879, 1880, 1914-16, 


1954-5, 1966, 2356 
Committees, work of, 28-29 
“Consecutive sitting days’, 31 
Monday evening sittings, question of, 1879, 1880 
Photographing of precincts and of senators for distribution to Canadian embassies, 473 
Protective staff, summer uniforms, 1156, 1213-14 
Reform, article in Globe and Mail quoting statements of Prime Minister, 47 
Role of, 28-29 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 856-9, 879-80 


Commissioners to be appointed by Governor in Council for annual inquiry into allowances, 858 


Comparisons with newspaper reporters and editors, 857 
Economic problems of members of Parliament, 879 
Expenses and travel allowances, 858 
Food retailing industry, salaries, 879 
Indemnities and allowances, adjustment of, 857, 859 
Industrial composite index (1970-74), 857 
Opposition members, 858 
Provincial legislature allowances, 858 
Senate and Commons, sitting days and hours of work, 880 
Service to the public, importance of, 879-80 

Senate (Intersessional Authority) bill S-22, 770-1 
Administration of internal economy of Senate between sessions, 771 
BNA Act provisions re privileges, immunities and powers of Senate, 771 
Committee meetings between sessions, 772 
Intersessional authority, question of money bill concept, 771 
Royal prerogative, necessity of, 771 

Sessions of Parliament, 1903 

Small Farms Development Program 
Farm management consultants, 2079 
Number of loans approved for provinces, 1197-8 

Smith, Hon. George Isaac, introduced in the Senate, 1282 


Spain, King Juan Carlos I, attendance at coronation of, 1485 
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Perrault, Hon. Raymond J., P.C., Leader of the Government in the Senate - Continued 


Sports 
Congratulations to Montreal Canadiens on winning of the Stanley Cup, 2199 
Congratulations to Newfoundland Rink on winning of the Canadian Men’s Curling Championship, 
1889 
Springhill, N.S., fire disaster, possibility of federal aid, 1242 
Tailoring service for Senate and Commons, 2167 
Tax treaties or conventions with other countries, 855, 867, 925, 942 
Televising of committee proceedings, 509, 510, 513, 548-9 
Television commercial advertising of Guaranty Trust, use of picture of Parliament Buildings, 556, 564, 
959-7 
Transportation 
Bilingual air traffic services, Commission of Inquiry, 2261-2, 2322, 2335, 2352-3 
Crowsnest Pass freight rates, 889, 924 
Disruption of airline services in Canada, 2237, 2243, 2249-50, 2258-9 
Memorandum of Understanding between the Minister of Transport and the Canadian Air Line Pilots’ 
Association, 2276-7 
Trans-Canada highway, maintenance cost subsidies, Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island, 1903, 
1922 
Transport Minister Hon. Jean Marchand, rumour of resignation, 573 
Unemployment Insurance bill C-69, 1693, 1694 
Opposition criticisms of bill, 1693-4 
Persons 65 years and over, 1694 
Studies of systems in other countries, 1693 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, invitation to send Canadian Parliamentarians to Russia, 1250-1, 1257 
United Kingdom Prime Minister Harold Wilson, visit to Ottawa, 473, 480 
United Nations Assembly resolution re Zionism, 1411, 1417, 1439 
United Nations Congress on Crime Prevention, status of Palestinian Liberation Organization as participants, 
1166, 1238, 1242-4, 1248-9 
Canada’s participation in refugee relief, peacekeeping and ceasefire missions, 1244 
Current discord at international conferences, 1238 
Resolution adopted by General Assembly inviting PLO to attend, 1238 
South Africa, exclusion from UN, 1243-4 
Statement of Secretary of State for External Affairs re government decision, 1248-9 
United Nations Peacekeeping Force, pension benefits for dependants of Canadian soldier killed in Cyprus, 
768 
Uranium of Canada, Limited, proposed referral of report to National Finance Committee, 1639 
Victoria Memorial Museum, rumoured change of name, 1035, 1165 
Visitors to Parliament, abatement of noise in precincts, 1012 
Welfare ministers’ conference, statement by Minister of NHW re federal policy in social welfare field, 556, 
564 
West Coast Grain Handling Operations bill C-12, 77-78, 80, 89-93, 94 
Basic hourly rate, 78, 92 
Conciliation commissioner, Dr. Neil Perry, recommendations of, 77-78, 89-90, 91-92 
Consultations between government representatives and company officials in Saskatoon, 91 
Cost-of-living and pension proposals, 94 
Industrial Inquiry Commission, proposal of Labour minister, 78 
Legislative proposals, 78 
Term of collective agreement, 78, 80, 89 
West Coast Ports Operations bill C-56, 724-5, 728-30 
Collective agreement provisions, 725 
Disruption to economy due to strike, 724, 725 


Mediator W. Kelly, Labour Assist. Deputy Minister for Industrial Relations, 724 
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Perrault, Hon. Raymond J., P.C., Leader of the Government in the Senate - Concluded 


West Coast Ports Operations bill C-56 - Concluded 
Negotiations process, 724 
Non-supervisory and supervisory longshoremen, 724 
Penalty for failure to comply with legislation, 729-30 
Stevedoring companies and ship and dock foremen, 724 
Time limit on proceedings of arbitrator, 728 

Wheat Board 
Adjustment payments to grain producers, 1297 
Annual report, 732-3 


Petro-Canada 
Authorized capital, 1178 
Control by Governor in Council, 1218 
Crown corporations’s assets, 1216 
“Energy Policy for Canada - Phase I, Vol. I, Analysis”, 1216 
Equity and debt investment for Petro-Canada, 1216 
Establishment of national petroleum company as crown corporation, 1178, 1215 
Excerpt from minister’s statements re petroleum industry, 1215 
Foreign control, 1217 
Government policies detrimental to small companies, 1215, 1216 
Private sector achievements, 1215-16 
Revenues for exploration, 1217 
Sale of government interest in Panarctic Oils, 1178 
Scope of activities, 1178-9 
Speakers: Senators 
Cook, Eric, 1178-9, 1218 
Grosart, Allister, 1215-18 


Petro-Canada bill C-8. Ir, 1174; 2r, 1178-9, 1215-18; ref to com, 1218; rep without amdt, 1244; 3r, 1251; r.a., 
1281 


Petroleum administration 


Alberta Energy Board, 926 
Alberta-Ontario-Quebec prices, 907 
Alberta-Saskatchewan-British Columbia, oil production for national consumption, 914, 925 
Consumer and producer protection, 903, 906-07, 916 
Control of profits to ensure reinvestment in exploration and development, 905-06, 914 
Cost compensation, 851 
Crude oil prices, 851, 903. 904 
Domestic oil, 862 
Administration of interprovincial trade, 862 
Exercise of federal power, 862 
Federal-provincial agreements, 862 
Licences for interprovincial transactions, 862 
Penalties for default of provisions, 862 
Price restraints, 862 
Dwindling of irreplaceable resources, 903, 926 
Elements creating instability and uncertainty in oil exploration, 904-05 
Exchange of energy between US and Canada in certain regions, 905 
Federal-provincial relations and national unity in solving of problems, 903-04, 915-16 
Federal-provincial temporary arrangements, controversy re, 913 
Frontier oil, 913 
Natural gas, price restraints and controls, 914 
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Petroleum administration - Concluded 


Nuclear and other energy components, control of, 914-15 
Petroleum export voluntary charge payable to National Energy Board, 861-2 
Political price-fixing, 902-07, 915 
Prices, 906, 914, 925-6 
Pricing of Crude Oil, by Taki Rifai, 926-7 
Production costs, 926 
Provincial royalties, 907, 913 
Sarnia-Montreal pipeline, 915 
Use of petroleum products in various sectors, extent of, 913 
Speakers: Senators 
Flynn, Jacques, 982, 1002 
Grosart, Allister, 912-16 
Hays, Harry, 861-3, 934-5 
Macnaughton, Alan A., 981-2 
Manning, Ernest C., 902-06, 907 
Perrault, Raymond J., 906-07 
Prowse, J. Harper, 925-7 


Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 11, 847; 2r, 861-3, 902-07, 912-16, 925-7, 934-5: ref to com,-936; rep with 
amdts, 981-2, 1002; motion to amend French version, 1013; 3r, 1013; Commons concurrence in 
Senate amdts, 1034; r.a., 1095 


Petten, Hon. William J., Chief Government Whip in the Senate 


Agriculture Committee, meetings during Senate sittings, 1022 

Appointment to office of Government Whip, 46 

Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, meetings during Senate sittings, 1006 
Committee meetings, schedule of, 828 

Investigations in Parliament, 1479 

National Finance Committee, meetings during Senate sittings, 774, 827 

Senate business, 774, 828, 1022, 1036 


Phillips, Hon. Orville H. 


Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1575, 1583-4 
Appeals, 1583 
Motion for amdt, 1583 
Regulations, 1583 
Termination clause, 1575 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, 2104-05 
Appeal Tribunal members, 2106 
Backlog of appeals to board, 2105 
Financial Times survey re percentages of wage settlements, 2105 
Government spending, 2105 
Inflationary effects of high interest rates, food, fuel and transportation costs, 2104 
Maritime wage settlements, 2104, 2106 
Money supply, 2105 
Women’s professional and business groups, 2104 
Anti-inflation program 
Budget reduction in Regional Economic Expansion Dept., 1683 
Government rejection of Board’s opinion re postal workers’ contract, 1627, 1655 
Wage guidelines, 1683 
Appropriation bill No. 2, 1976 C-91, 1984-6 
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Phillips, Hon. Orville H. - Continued 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation: - a program of national action, 1284, 1293, 1298-1303, 1312-14 


Anti-Inflation Board, 1314 
CBC News Magazine commentary re financial operations of business groups, 1314 
Conferences with provincial finance and labour ministers, 1312 
Cost-of-living index (1970-75), 1312-13 
Deputy ministers’ salaries, 1314 
Government expenditures, 1313-14 
Interest rates, 1313, 1314 
Low income groups, 1313, 1314 
Mirabel Airport, 1314 
No-interest loans to foreign countries, 1314 
Parliamentary and other governmental restraints, 1313 
Regional disparities, 1313 
Voluntary restraints, 1313 
Canadian Labour Congress, salary increases for officers, 2159, 2209-10 
Compensation for Former Prisoners of War bill C-92, 2039-40 
Carleton University award of Rip Van Winkle award to Veterans Affairs Minister, 2039-40 
Evaders and escapees, 2040 
Prisoners of war held at Dieppe, 2040 
Prisoners of war held by Japanese, 2040 
Widows’ allowances, 2040 
Energy resources 
Prices for crude oil and natural gas, announcement by minister re, 2142 
Energy, statement of policy re oil and gas, 2179-81 
Berger inquiry, 2180 
Canada-US relations, 2179 
Development of frontier resources, 2180 
Electricity costs, Atlantic provinces, 2181 
Energy conservation, gas and oil, 2179-80 
Exploration regulations, 2181 
Hydroelectric power generation, statement of Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources, 2180 
Nuclear energy, 2180 
Oil prices, 2181 
Petro-Canada, 2181-2 
Provincial exports of energy, 2180 
Estimates 
Bilingualism, 1986 
Housing grants, 1986 
Lockheed long-range patrol aircraft, 1984-5 
Nova Scotia heating costs, 1985 
Oil subsidies to Ottawa Valley line, 1985 
Olympic Games deficit, 1985, 1986 
Percentage increase in government expenditures, 1984 
Transport Department reductions, 1985-6 
Two-price wheat system, 1985 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1036-7 
Fingerprinting, 1037 
Parole or pardon, 1037 
Summary conviction or conviction upon indictment, 1036 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2357-8 
Federal-provincial conferences, 2357, 2358 
New Brunswick refusal to participate in medicare program, 2357 
Nursing homes, 2358 
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Phillips, Hon. Orville H. - Concluded 
National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77, 1669-71, 1675, 1676 


AHOP, 1676 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corp., 1670 
First purchase, question of, 1676 
Grants and repayable loans, 1670 
Housing costs, 1669 
Mortgage arrangements, 1670 
Mortgage funds, diversion to low and moderately-priced housing, 1669 
Processing of applications, 1670 
Refinancing of mortgage, 1676 
Rental accommodation, 1670 
Servicing of land, 1669 
Single parent family, 1670, 1676 
Standards, 1669-70, 1675 
Old Age Security bill C-62, 1123-5 
Discrimination reflecting on Bill of Rights, 1124 
Inflation and cost of living, 1123 
Joint application, 1124 
Married or common-law status, 1124 
Statistics on recipients and benefits, 1123-4 
Termination of allowance upon husband’s death, 1124 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1370, 1371 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine and Trade Marks bill S-35, 2132 
Quarantine bill S-31, 1785-6 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1663, 1666 
Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28, 1205-06 
Assets or property, branch holdings, 1206 
Closing of small branches due to membership drop, 1205-06 
Legion background, 1205 
War veterans allowance, 1205 
Youth programs, 1205 
Transportation, BNA Act as it pertains to, 2063-6 
Transportation, flight delays due to labour dispute, 2062-3, 2168 


Point of order 
Adjournment from afternoon to evening sitting, 1110 
Amending of money bills, 886-8 
Excerpt from The Modern Senate of Canada, 887 
Precedents of amdts by the Senate, 887 
Rights of Senate in Matters of Financial Legislation, report of special committee, 887-8 
Appropriation bill, 387-8, 390 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill, discussion on amdt, 1015 
Initiation of money bills, 887 
Investigations in Parliament, 1477-8 
Minister speaking on behalf of government, 1202 
Motion presented and seconded by senators not present, 944 
Speaker’s statement re, 944 
Question of privilege re Air Canada service, 506-07 
Question of privilege re Green Paper on Conflict of Interest, 779-81 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1666 
Regulations re attendance of senators and deductions for absence, motion re, 952 
Senate reform, discussion out of order, 1578-9 
Unscheduled speakers taking part in debate, 560 
See Privilege, question of 


ee 
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Police forces 
Montreal police, threatened strike, 849 
Murder of Moncton policemen, 529, 561 
Ontario and Quebec provincial police, financial compensation for maintenance, 501-04, 537-40, 567-9, 603 
Motion for referral to Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 954-5, 962-6, agreed, 966 


Polish Ambassador, His Excellency Jozef Czesak and Mrs. Czesak, visitors to Senate, 1442 
Political Parties, possible RCMP investigation, 2063 


Post Office 


Anti-Inflation Board’s opinion re settlement with Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1597 

Government rejection of Anti-Inflation Board’s opinion re contract settlement, 1627-8 

Strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1285, 1319, 1355, 1370-1, 1409-10, 1416-17, 1428-31, 
1454, 1459, 1468 


Poverty in Canada 


Children in poverty, report by National Council of Welfare, 625-6 
Real and fraudulent poverty, 241 

Report of Special Senate Committee, updated, 281-2, 626 
Unequal distribution of wealth, 475 

Work ethic in Canada, 281-8, 339-42, 474-8, 518 

Working poor, 283 


Prairie grain advance payments (Bill C-10) 

Abuses of cash advances, question of, 615 
Corporate farms, partnerships, cooperatives or farming enterprises, 596, 614 
Crowsnest Pass Agreement, 598 
DREE, 599 
Elevator companies, question of commission for, 596, 597, 615 
Flax, 597-8 
Grants and subsidies to railways, 599 
Increase in advance payment to $15,000, 595, 614 
Instigation of Act by Conservative government, 614 
Investment of cash advance payments, 615, 622 
Labour problems and effect on wheat and farm industry, 600 
Loans in relation to land values, 596-7 
Option to deliver on quota system or by offboard sales, 596 
Prices and production costs, 615 
Railway branch lines, proposed removal of, 598-9 
Repayment record, 615 
Speakers: Senators 

Argue, Hazen, 597-9, 600, 602 

Benidickson, W. M., 615 

Buckwold, Sidney L., 599, 600 

Flynn, Jacques, 599, 600 

McDonald, A. Hamilton, 595-7, 615, 621-2 

Sparrow, Herbert O., 598, 599 

Yuzyk, Paul, 614-15 
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Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 1) C-10. Ir, 583; 2r, 595-601, 614-15, 621-2; ref to com, 622; rep 
without amdt, 684; 3r, 709; r.a., 731 


Prairie grain advance payments (Bill C-53) 

Damp or tough or unthreshed grain, 1156, 1166, 1167 
Date of coming into force of act, 1157 
Offboard sales, 1156-7 
Persons authorized to purchase grain for board, 1166 
Provisions re initial price, interest, deliveries, etc., 1156 
Repayment statistics and defaults, 1 156, 1167 
Speakers: Senators 

Molgat, Gildas L., 1156-7, 1167-8 

Yuzyk, Paul, 1157, 1166-7 


Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 2) C-53. Ir, 1136: 2r. 1156-7, 1166-8; ref to com, 1168; rep without 
amdt, 1180; 3r, 1198; r.a., 1281 


Prime Minister of Canada 
Inaccuracies in pamphlet issued by Information Canada regarding Prime Ministers of Canada, 1757 
Orders in Council concerning prerogatives of Prime Minister, 1349, 1355 
Visit to British Columbia with cabinet ministers, 1763-4 
Visit to Paris, news report re accompanying officials, 161, 180 
See Trudeau, Right Hon. Pierre Elliott. P.C.. Prime Minister of Canada 


Prince Edward Island 
Ferries operating between Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, possible increase in fares, 1815 
Judges, 1005, 1040-3, 1051-3, 1066, 1080, 1095 
MacKay, Hon. John, Lieutenant Governor, the late, 135 
Matheson, Hon. Alexander W., the late, former Premier, 1861-2 
Trans-Canada highway, maintenance cost subsidies, 1903, 1922 
Transportation, 73 
Tuna fishing and revenue from, 74 
Unemployment insurance for rural residents, 74 


Printing of Parliament, Joint Committee 


Members 
Commons, 60 
Senate, 109 
Printing and distribution of bills, question, 61 


Private bills 
See Bills, general data, 
Bills, Private, Commons, 
Bills, Private, Senate. 


Privilege, question of 
Air Canada service 
Ottawa-Halifax, 1479-80 
Point of order re, 506-07 
Allegations of conflict of interest re Sky Shops Export Ltd. (Senator Giguére), 1348 
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Privilege, question of - Concluded 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 


Appearance of Gerda Munsinger on TV program, answer to inquiry, 1256-7, 1618-19 
La Presse report of statement by Senator Lamontagne, 1165-6 
Canadian Labour Congress, political affiliation, 2153, 2154 
Canadian Press report of statements made by Leader of the Government re matter concerning Senator 
Giguére, 1395-7 
CTV News report on death of Viateur Ethier and misrepresentation as Conservative member of Parliament, 
1241 
Comment of government leader re remarks of Senator Croll, 198 
Conflict of Interest, Green Paper on, Senator Croll, 779-81 
Conflict of interest, interpretation of, 1308-09 
Conflict of interest re withdrawal of senator from debate on Combines Investigation bill C-2, 1315-16 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, press article re passage of, 2406 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 
Unauthorized release to press of draft report, 1755-6 
Immigration policy, unauthorized press publication of draft report of Special Joint Committee, 1285-6 
Investigations in Parliament, 1476-9 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, meeting in camera, 1770-1 
National Defence and Criminal Code bill S-23, adjournment of Orders of the Day for second reading, 1459 
Newfoundland, CTV references to, 2215-16 
Omission of motion and of Speaker’s ruling from Minutes of Proceedings, 961 
Parliamentary immunity, 1398-1403 
Statement by Leader of the Government, 1409 
Parliamentary Library, commercial use of picture of, 1729, 1764-5 
Publishing industry, letter from Hon. Mr. Davey to Globe and Mail re editorial entitled ‘Whittling Down a 
Freedom’, 582, 641-2 
Right to invoke any rule of the Senate, 198 
Senate, articles by Senator Rowe, press report of, 480 
Team Canada, press report of speech by Senator Godfrey, 98-99 
Third reading of Bill C-58, absence of Hon. Mr. Davey, 2450 
See Point of order 


Privileges and immunities (international organizations) 

European Community, 957-8 
Comprehensive economic cooperation agreement, 957 
Ottawa office, establishment of, 957-8 
Recommendations of Foreign Affairs Committee, 957 
Visit of Prime Minister to Community, 957 

Speakers: Senators 
Grosart, Allister, 958 
van Roggen, George C., 957-8 


Privileges and Immunities (International Organizations) bill S-25. 1 r, 934; 2r, 957-8; 3r, 973; r.a., 1281 


Privileges and immunities of senators, 1395-7, 1398-1403, 1409, 1434-6 
Motion for appointment of special committee, 1434-6; Order stands, 1458 
Hiring of counsel and staff, 1435 
Search warrants, procedure for dealing with, 1434 
Sky Shops Export Limited, alleged conflict of interest (Senator Giguere), 1348, 1395-7, 1398-1403, 
1434-6 
Terms of reference, 1434 
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Privileges of Parliament 
Ottawa Citizen article re comments of Senator F. W. Rowe, 1777 
See also Inquiries, 
Privilege, Question of, 
Questions. 


Privy Council 


Clerk of the Privy Council, 465 
Secretary to the Cabinet for Federal-Provincial Relations, 465-6 


Progressive Conservative Party of Canada 


Best wishes for successful leadership convention, 1778 
Congratulations on election of leader, 1813-14 


Property qualification of senators 
Return presented, 242 
Supplementary return authorized, 242: supplementary return tabled, 472 


Proprietary or patent medicine and trade marks (Bill S-9) 
Authority for making regulations, 128, 157 
Certificates for registration, 127 
Continuous scientific review of medicine, 156 
Herbal medicinals, 156 
Listing of ingredients, 157 
Proprietary division of food and drug regulations, 127 
Quality, manufacture, safety and effectiveness of proprietary medicines, regulations re, 127, 157 
Royal patent, 156 
TV advertising, detrimental aspects, 128, 156, 157 
Speakers: Senators 
Bonnell, M. Lorne, 126-7, 128 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 127, 128 
Grosart, Allister, 128 
Langlois, Leopold, 156-7 
Macdonald, John M., 157 
Sullivan, Joseph A., 155-6, 157 


Proprietary or Patent Medicine and Trade Marks bill S-9. Ir, 47; 2r, 126-8, 155-7; ref to com, 157; rep with 
amdt, 240, 245; 3r, 253; r.a., 832 


Proprietary or patent medicine and trade marks (Bill S-35) 


Excerpt from speech by Hon. Marc Lalonde, 2126 
Federal-provincial consultation, 2126 
Self-medication, 2126 
Speakers: Senators 

Cottreau, Ernest G., 2125-6 

Phillips, Orville H., 2132 


Proprietary or Patent Medicine and Trade Marks bill S-35. Ir, 2103; 2r, 2125-6, 2132; 3r, 2144; r.a., 2207 


Prorogation of First Session of Thirtieth Parliament 
Speech from the Throne, Rt. Hon. Bora Laskin, P.C., 2453 
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Prowse, Hon. J. Harper (Deceased Sept. 28/76) 


Alberta-British Columbia Boundary bill S-13, 219, 225 
Boundary Commission, composition of, 219, 225 
Federal-provincial agreement on boundary lines, 225 
Strip-mining operations, effects on boundary lines, 219, 225 
Appropriation bill No. 4, 1974 C-42, 388 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 560-2, 589 
Deterrent aspects, 562 
Excerpt from Code re responsibility for carrying out sentence, 560-1 
Jury and judge responsibility in sentence of death, 562 
Louis Riel case cited, 561 
Murder of Moncton policemen, 561 
Nuremberg trials, 561, 562 
Royal prerogative, 562 
Vengeance vs justice, 561-2 
Distribution of document in Senate chamber, 644 
Excise Tax bill C-66, 1271, 1277-8 
Gasoline for personal use, 1278 
Prices, 1277 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 382-5, 1048-9 
Convictions for possession, 1047 
‘Give’, definition of, 1047 
LeDain Commission, 383 
Parole or pardon, 1048 
Penalty for trafficking or possession, 1047-8 
Teenagers use of drugs, 383-4 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 616-20, 652-3 
Coal, 619-20 
Annual report of South African Coal, Oil and Gas Corp., 619 
Oil industry, 616-20 
Alberta, 617-19; oil and gas conservation board, 618 
Export tax, 617 
Great Canadian Oil Sands, 619 
Prices, 617, 618, 619, 652 
Pricing of Crude Oil, Economic and Strategic Guidelines for International Energy Policy, by Taki 
Rifai, 618 
Production costs, 618 
Royalties, 617 
Tar Sands, 619, 620 
Northwest Territories Representation bill S-22, 594-5 
Parliamentary immunity, question of privilege, 1398-1401, 1402 
Petroleum Administration bill C-32, 925-7 
Alberta Energy Board, 926 
Alberta-Saskatchewan-British Columbia, oil production for national consumption, 925 
Depletion of natural resources, 926 
Prices, 925-6 
Pricing of Crude Oil, by Taki Rifai, 926-7 
Production costs, 926 
Senate and House of Commons 
Regulations re attendance of senators and deductions for absence, 953 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 878-9 
Provincial government remuneration, 878-9 
Senate business, 484 
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Prowse, Hon. J. Harper - Concluded 

Senate (Intersessional Authority) bill S-22, 772-3 

Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, difficulties encountered between sessions because of 
impending election, 722 

Sittings of Senate committees during election periods, question of feasibility of, 772 

Televising of committee proceedings, 509 

West Coast Ports Operations bill C-56, 727 
Labour unions and management, irresponsibility in not reaching agreement, 727 
Right to strike, 727 


Public bills 
See Bills, general data, 


Bills, Public, Commons, 
Bills, Public, Senate. 


Public Service 
Bank’s refusal to cash government cheques, 1974-5, 2003-04, 2008 
Civil Service insurance, 712, 766-7, 770, AD eee 
Commission, new offices, interior wall decoration, 1930, 1975-6 
Employees in $60,000 bracket, 876, 889 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Senate Committee, 160, 188-9, 1545-7 
Reclassification of economists, sociologists and statisticians, Treasury Board action re, 2318-2] 
Recommendation to establish permanent Staff Relations Board, 998 
Strikes of general labour and trades group, 642 
Workload of present board, 999 
See Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Special Joint Committee 


Public Service employment, staff relations, superannuation 


Federal-provincial relations, 465, 466 

Clerk of the Privy Council and Secretary to the Cabinet, 465, 466; responsibilities, 466 
Privy Council functions, 465 
Speakers: Senators 

Deschatelets, Jean-Paul, 466 

Forsey, Eugene A., 466 

Mcllraith, George, 464-5, 466 


Public Service Employment, Staff Relations, Superannuation, Interpretation bill C-38. 1r, 464; 2r, 464-6; 3r, 
466-7; r.a., 467 


Public Service staff relations 


Apolitical aspect of board appointments, 1236 
Authority of chairman to appoint outside arbitrator, 1237, 1245 
Backlog of work of board, 1236-7, 1245 
Board composition and responsibilities, 1236-7, 1246-7 
Term of office, 1245, 1246-7 
Finkleman report, 1235-6 
Topics involving committee recommendations, 1235 
Speakers: Senators 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 1235-7, 1245-6 
Flynn, Jacques, 1245, 1246 
Macdonald, John M., 1245 
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Public Service Staff Relations bill C-70. 1r, 1235; 2r, 1235-7, 1244-6; 3r, 1251; r.a., 1281 


Public Works 


Langevin Building, costs of renovations under headings of structural, mechanical, decoration and communi- 
cations, 2243 


Publishing industry, 62, 556, 564, 582-3 
Globe and Mail article by J. Carruthers re Time magazine, 582-3 
Letter from Senator Davey to Globe and Mail re editorial entitled ‘Whittling Down a Freedom’, 582 
Television commercial advertising of Guaranty Trust, use of picture of Parliament Buildings, 556, 564, 
956-7 
Time and Reader’s Digest magazines, tax concessions in advertising, 582 
Time magazine, brief presented to members of Commons, 62 


Quarantine 
Black death of Europe and London plague, 1786 
Cleansing or removal of infested or contaminated conveyance, 1779 
Detention by quarantine officer or permission to proceed, 1779 
Extension of provisions to include other dangerous diseases, 1779 
Immigration (1847) causing ship-fever, typhus and cholera, 1786 
Grosse Isle monument to victims, 1786 
Medical examination, 1779-80 
Research scientists, tribute to, 1786-7 
Pasteur, Fleming and Snow, 1787 
Speakers: Senators 
Connolly, John J., 1786-7 
McGrand, Fred A., 1778-80 
Phillips, Orville H., 1785-6 


Quarantine bill S-31. 1r, 1763; 2r, 1778-80, 1785-7, 1788; ref to com, 1788; rep without amdt, 1874; 3r, 1893; 
r.a., 2096 


Quart, Hon. Josie D. 
Canadian Sovereignty Symbol bill C-373, 687, 709 
Importation of beavers from US for Grey Owl film, 709 
Environmental Contaminants bill C-25, 1404-05 
DDT and other chemicals, dangerous effects of, 1404 
Federal-provincial consultations, 1404 
Government authority to obtain information re environment and manufactured substances, 1404 
Habitat, United Nations Conference on Human Settlements, 1964 
International Women’s Year, 671-4 
Honorary aide-de-camp to Governor General, Colonel Mary Vallance, 672 
Protest speech of student at public meeting contest, 673-4 
Royal Commission on the Status of Women, 672 
Song of Equality, by Jacqueline Lemay, 673 
Speaker of the Senate, Hon. Renaude Lapointe, 671-3 
Symbol of Why Not buttons, comments of Hon. Marc Lalonde, women MPs and others, 672-3 
UN conference on ways and means to end discrimination against women, 672 
UN disregard of women’s rights in appointments to principal positions, 672 
UN resolution re International Women’s Year, 672 
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Quebec 


Bill 22 on use of French language, 54-58 
Administrative discretion, 57 
Constitutionality of, 56-57 
Universities, 57-58 
Construction industry, pardon granted to Dede Desjardins, 1035, 1066 
Labour conditions, strike of longshoremen, 833, 838-9, 840, 846, 849, 855, 867, 888, 912 
Legal profession statistics, 625 
Official Language Act, question re government decision on petition, 829, 912 
Provincial police, 501-04, 537-40, 567-9, 603, 954-5, 962-6 
St. Lawrence ports operations, 817-27, 832 
Statutes of Canada (references to Court of Queen’s Bench of Quebec) 243, 274-7, 291-3, 301, 467 


Quebec and Ontario Provincial Police 


Motion to authorize Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee to consider financial compensation by 
federal government, 954-5, 962-6, agreed, 966 


Quebec Provincial Police financial compensation for maintenance, 501-04, 537-40, 567-9, 603, 954-5, order 
withdrawn, 966 
Agreements between federal-provincial governments for services of RCMP, 501 
Financial implications, 501, 502, 538 
Compensation claims, 501 
Conferences and correspondence between Quebec Justice Minister and Solicitor General, 503, 538-9 
Constitutional jurisdiction of provinces over police matters, 539 
Opting-out formula, 539 
Police administration costs, 503-04, 568 
Police Costs - Where are all those Millions?, booklet issued by Quebec Justice Dept., 538 
Separatism, danger of upsurge as result of federal-provincial differences on subject, 540 
Staff and equipment, lack of facilities in Quebec to fight organized crime, 538 
Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 537-40 
Deschatelets, Jean-Paul, 501-04 
Desruisseaux, Paul, 567-8 
Flynn, Jacques, 603 
Manning, Ernest C., 568-9 


Queen Elizabeth, Her Majesty, celebration of Silver Jubilee in Canada, 1318-19, 1403 


Question of Privilege, 98-99, 198, 480, 506-07, 582, 641-2, 779-81, 961, 1165-6, 1241, 1256-7, 1285-6, 1308-09, 
1315-16, 1348, 1395-7, 1398-1403, 1409, 1459, 1479-80, 1618-19, 1729, 1764-5, 1770-1, 

2215-16, 2450 

See Privilege, Question of 


Questions 

Abortions, study of procedure for obtaining therapeutic abortions, 1428, 1624-5, 1639, 1654-5 

Air Canada service Fredericton-Ottawa, 854-5, 867 

Air transport, flight delays due to labour dispute, 2062-3 

Anti-inflation program 
Budget reduction in Regional Economic Expansion Dept., 1683 
Family allowances, 1683, 1716, 1721 
Judges’ salaries, 1662, 1681 
Meeting of Minister of Finance and provincial representatives re implementation of guidelines, 1549 
National Defence cutbacks in Nova Scotia, effect of, 1683, 1716 
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Questions - Continued 
Anti-inflation program - Concluded 
Postal workers’ contract, government rejection of Board’s opinion on, 1627-8, 1655 
Saint John, N.B., increase in bus fare, 1815-16, 1846 
Wage guidelines, 1683 
Auditor General of Canada, report of Independent Review Committee, 796 
Beef producers, federal assistance for, 240-1, 253 
Bilingual air traffic services, Commission of Inquiry, 2322, 2335, 2352-3 
Letters from Air Traffic Control Assoc. and Air Line Pilots’ Assoc., and to Minister of Transport, 
2352-3 
Budget, date of presentation, 161 
Canada-United States boundary, government policy re demarcation line on Dixon Entrance on Strait of Juan 
de Fuca, George’s Bank and northwards, 2308 
Canada-United States relations, 1625-7 
Canada-United States relations, communications between Canada and US, newspaper article re remarks by 
American Ambassador, 2122-3, 2192-3, 2201, 2377-8 
Canada Year Book, 1788, 1821-3 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
Gerda Munsinger, presence in Canada and appearance on CBC television program, 1034, 1073, 
1239-40, 1256-7, 1618-19, 1625 
Canadian coins, reported change in design, 1937, 1955 
Canadian economy, statement by Prime Minister re anti-inflation legislation, 1293 
Canadian Labour Congress, political affiliation, 2153-4 
Canadian Labour Congress, possibility of general strike, newspaper report re meeting and proposals for 
liberal corporatism, 2130 
Canadian Labour Congress, salary increases for officers, 2159, 2209-10 
Canadian National Railway services in Atlantic provinces, 1923-4, 1976 
Canadian National Railways, cost of construction of tower in Toronto, 2185-6, 2263-4 
CTV news report of death of Viateur Ethier and misrepresentation as member of Conservative Party, 1241 
Canadian Wheat Board, adjustment payments to grain producers, 1297 
Candu reactors, proposed sale to Argentina and Korea, 1307, 1319 
Capital punishment 
Commutation of sentences of accused murderers and kidnappers, 400 
Partial abolition and expiration of trial period, 1656 
Childers, Erskine, President of Republic of Ireland, death of, 265 
Citizenship bill, suggested referral of Clause 33 to Supreme Court, 2362, 2444 
Clerk’s Scroll, 1667, 1683-5 
Combines investigation, New Brunswick court of appeal decision re K. C. Irving, Ltd., 1023, 1045-6 
Combines, takeover bid by Power Corporation of Canada Ltd. of Argus Corporation Ltd. reference of 
matter to Senate committee, inquiry dropped, 1063-4 
Connaught Laboratories Ltd., testing operations adjacent to proposed housing development, 586, 616, 732, 
902 
Construction industry in Quebec, pardon granted to Dede Desjardins, 1035, 1066 
Copyright Act, Economic Review, ‘Crown copyright reserved’, replacement of words, 2200, 2322-3, 2362 
Criminal Code (control of weapons and firearms) bill S-14, progress of bill in committee stage, 479-80 
Criminal Code, illegal abortions, Dr. Henry Morgentaler, acquittal of charges, 1036 
Crowsnest Pass freight rates, 889, 924 
Distribution of document in Senate chamber, 644 
Energy resources 
Atlantic provinces, development of tidal power in Bay of Fundy, 2070, 2142, 2210 
Atlantic provinces, offshore oil and gas resources, 2070, 2141-2, 2143 
Conservation of fuel, car awaiting Deputy of His Excellency the Governor General, 2209, 2443 
Construction of Arctic gas pipeline, supply of Arctic gas to southern Canada, 2037-8, 2069-70 
Government policy re Canadian ownership of companies developing oil and gas on crown lands, 
2159-60, 2210 
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Questions - Continued 


Energy resources - Concluded 
International conference of oil-consuming and oil-producing countries, exclusion of Canada, 605-06, 
774-5 
Lighting of government buildings, 606, 1238-9 
Oil and gas reserves, negotiations between federal government and governments of producing provinces, 
2070 
Passamaquoddy-Cobscook Bay, US Corps of Engineers report on, 2210-11 
Proposed construction of pipeline from Prince Rupert to Edmonton, 2037 
Proposed pipeline treaty between Canada and United States, 2037 
Environmental affairs, protection of coastal waters from radio-active pollution, 889, 924 
Estimates, fiscal year ending Mar. 31/77, removal of item from order paper, 1782-5 
European Economic Community, Canada’s claim for compensation, 579-80, 661-2, 671 
External Affairs Department, Passport Office, refusal to accept Canadian currency of $50 and $100 
denominations, 2037, 2077 
Federal government buildings, Langevin Block and Justice Building, 76-77, 137 
Feed grains, freight assistance to Atlantic provinces, 1035 
Ferry service 
Between North Sydney and Port Aux Basques, 1861 
Between Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, 1815, 1860, 1861 
Fisheries 
Extension of 200 mile coastal jurisdiction, 2208, 2377 
Rights of MicMac Indians of Cross Point Reserve to fish Atlantic salmon, 2208, 2264 
Florida land deals, involvement of Canadians in alleged swindle, 1012, 1198 
Foreign affairs 
Aid to Chile, 1438-9, 1597-8 
Canadian Defence spending, remarks by United States Ambassador, report in Globe and Mail, 2122-3, 
2201 
Special passports for MPs, restrictions on, 2263, 2362-3 
Gasoline excise tax, 1100-01, 1112-13 
Government Expenditures Restraint bill, date of introduction in Senate, 2130, 2159, 2264 
Grain subsidies paid on shipments to Eastern Canadian ports for export, 2156, 
Helsinki Declaration on European Security and Co-operation, 1293, 1466 
Identity cards for senators, 179-80 
Immigration, Gulf Islands, British Columbia, ministerial discretion permits, 2322 
Immigration, presence in Canada of Xaviera Hollander and Gerda Munsinger, 1007, 1013, 1034, 1249-40 
Indians, Manitoba Brotherhood, request to appear before Senate Committee, 315-16 
Information Canada, inaccuracies in publications regarding Governors General and Prime Ministers, 1757, 
2003 
Insulin, production of, 100, 110-11 
Italy, earthquake victims, Canadian government assistance (Woy, PLT 
Justice, administration of, allegations of interference by cabinet ministers, 1825-6, 1846-8, 1857-9, 1890-2, 
1930-2 
Labour 
Defiance by unions of court orders, 2237 
Strike of longshoremen in Quebec, back to work legislation, 833, 838-9, 840, 846, 849, 855, 867, 888, 
912 
Withdrawal of services by longshoremen at Montreal, 1006-07 
Liberal Caucus, invitation to members of Opposition, 1868 
Marine safety, British Columbia fisheries, 1815, 1860 
Marine safety, request for location of air and sea rescue unit in Newfoundland, 1860 
Meighen, Rt. Hon. Arthur, the late, portrait of, 53, 563 
Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest, Green Paper on, ref to Commons com, 373, 573, 580 
Money bills, Senate authority to amend, 1656-9 
Montreal police force, threatened strike, 849 
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Questions - Continued 
Multiculturalism, Ministry of State, organization and budget, 742, 849, 866 
Narcotics, study of legislation by Senate committee, 316 
National Capital Region, proposed study by joint committee, 229 
National lottery, method of proceeding with, 2103-04, 2110-11 
National Museums, storage of Canadiana, 2209; artisanship of John D. Howe, 2217 
National Press Gallery, invitation to reception, 61-62 
New Brunswick storm damage, possibility of federal aid, 1720-1, 1729-30 
Newfoundland 
CNR services, 1868, 1903 
Financial assistance for Come-By-Chance refinery, 1826-7, 1860 
Trans-Canada highway, maintenance cost subsidies, 1903, 1922 
Nova Scotia storm damage, possibility of federal aid, 135-6 
Nuclear reactors 
Sale by Canada to Argentina, 1975, 2142 
Sale by Canada to India, 1859-60; further questions, 1975 
Oil export tax, 1264, 1265-6 
Pacific Western Airlines, possible move of head office to Calgary, 1824-5, 1859, 1868-9, 2376, 2444 
Palestinian Liberation Organization attendance at United Nations General Assembly, position taken by 
Canadian delegation, 110, 137-8, 1238 
Parliament Buildings 
East Block, use of rooms by senators, proposal, 110 
Senate, use of rooms by members of House of Commons and others, 110 
Parole, consideration by government of changes in present system, 1371 
Passports 
Restrictions on special passports of MPs, article in Globe and Mail, 2262-3, 2362-3, 2443 
Use of diplomatic and special passports for travel to Namibia, 2363-4, 2443-4 
Penitentiaries 
Proposed construction of medium security prison in Saint John, 1916-17, 1922-3 
Recommendations of Special Joint Committee, implementation of, 2200 
Political Parties, possible RCMP investigation, 2063 
Post Office, strike of Canadiam Union of Postal Workers, 1285, 1319, 1370-1, 1403, 1409-10, 1416-17, 
1428-31, 1439, 1454, 1459, 1468 
Opinion of Anti-Inflation Board re settlement of wage dispute, 1597 
Prerogatives of Prime Minister, orders in council re, 1349 
Prime Minister of Canada 
Visit to British Columbia with cabinet ministers, 1763-4 
Visit to Paris, news report re accompanying officials, 161, 180 
Prince Edward Island, trans-Canada highway, maintenance cost subsidies, 1903, 1922 
Privileges of Parliament, commercial use of picture of Parliamentary Library, 1729, 1764-5 
Public Service 
Bank’s refusal to cash government cheques, 1974-5, 2003-04, 2008 
Commission, new offices, interior wall decoration, 1930, 1975-6 
Salary bracket of $60,000, 889 
Strike of general labour and trades group, 642 
Public Works, renovation of Langevin Building, costs under headings of structural, mechanical, decoration 
and communications, 2243 
Quebec Official Language Act, question re government decision on petition, 829, 912, 924-5 
Queen Elizabeth, celebration of Silver Jubilee in Canada, 1318-19, 1403 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, passage of, 1639-40 
Regulations and other statutory instruments, agreements between federal government and _ provincial 
governments, 2103, 2110 
Restaurant of Parliament, source of meat supplies, 1007, 1012-13 
Saint John, N.B., increase in bus fares, 1815-16 
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Questions - Concluded 


St. Lawrence Islands National Park, government expenditures on, 1549-50, 1588 
Saskatchewan, safety of Gardiner Dam, 2179, 2377 
Secrecy in government, discussion of TV program re committee involved in, 1349 
Senate 
Amplification and simultaneous interpretation system, 13-14 
Northwest Territories Senate representation, 1772, 1778 
Protective staff, summer uniforms, 1156 
Reform of Senate, article in Globe and Mail quoting statements of Prime Minister, 32, 47 
Seating arrangements for senators on ceremonial occasions, 13 
Sessions of Parliament, legislative program, 1902-03 
Small Farms Development Program 
Farm management consultants, 2079 
Number of loans approved for provinces, 1197-8, 1213 
Tailoring service for Senate and Commons, 2167-8, 2209 
Tax treaties or conventions with other countries, 855, 867, 925, 942 
Television commercial advertising by Guaranty Trust, use of picture of Parliament Buildings, 556, 564, 
956-7 
Time magazine, brief presented to members of Commons, 62 
Transportation 
Crowsnest Pass freight rates, 889, 924 
Disruption of airline services in Canada, 2237, 2243, 2249-50, 2258-9 
Pacific Western Airlines, 1824-5, 1859, 1868-9, 2376, 2444 
Transport Minister Hon. Jean Marchand, rumour of resignation, 573 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, invitation to Canadian Parliamentarians to visit Russia, 1250-1, 1257 
United Kingdom Prime Minister Harold Wilson, visit to Ottawa, 473 
United Nations 
Assembly resolution re Zionism, limitation on contributions as result of, 1411, 1439 
Congress on Crime Prevention, status of Palestinian Liberation Organization as participants at, 1166, 
1238 
Peacekeeping Force, pension benefits for dependants of Canadian soldier killed in Cyprus, 760, 768 
Victoria Memorial Museum, rumoured change of name, 1035, 1165 
Visitors to Parliament, abatement of noise in precincts, 1012 
Voting procedure on Bill C-84, 2444 
Watergate tapes, reference to Prime Minister Trudeau by former U.S. President Nixon, 179 
Welfare ministers’ conference, statement by Minister of NHW re federal policy in social welfare field, 556, 
564 
West Coast ports operations, resumption of work by longshoremen and related operations, 742 
Wheat Board annual report, 685, 732 
See also Inquiries, 
Privilege, Question of, 
Privileges of Parliament. 


Radio and television 


Canadian radio-television and telecommunications, 803, 829-32, 841-3, 849-51, 998, 1007, 1095 
See Broadcasting 


Railway bill C-48. _1r, 712; 2r, 760-1; ref to com, 761; rep without amdt, 795; 3r, 803; r.a., 832 


Railways (Bill C-48) 
Compliance by companies to regulations, 760 
Disclosure of financial operations, 760 
Ministerial powers, 760 
Western Economic Opportunities Conference, 760 
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Railways (Bill C-48) - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 
Cook, Eric, 760 
Flynn, Jacques, 760-1 


Railways 
Abandonment of lines and effect on municipal property tax assessments, 44-45 
Atlantic provinces, CNR services, 1922, 1923-4, 1976 
Branch lines, Western Canada, proposed removal of, 698-9 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 38-45 
Canadian Pacific: A Brief History, by J. L. McDougall, 40-41 
Canadian Transportation and Distribution, excerpt from magazine re freight policy, 43 
Crowsnest Pass, 41-42, 889, 924 
Globe and Mail articles re CPR, 43, 44 
Hudson’s Bay Company, 39 
Income from oil, gas and other minerals, 41 
Income from real estate and related operations, 40 
Integration of CNR and CPR, 43-44 
Land grants and sales, 39-42 
Marathon Realty, CPR subsidiary, 39 
Tax and land concessions, 38-39 
The CPR: A Century of Corporate Welfare, by Robert Chodos, 38-39, 40 


Railways bill S-1 (pro forma). 11,7 


Reform of the Senate 
Appointments, 50-51 
Committee work, 74-75 
Initiation of bills, 49, 52 
Investigation of provincial rights 49-50 
Official Opposition, reinforcement of, 184 
Orders in Council and other legislation, 52-53 
Prime Minister’s comments, 32, 62-63, 184 
Representation from Yukon and Northwest Territories, 53 
Suspensive veto, 49, 54 
Term of appointment, 54, 75, 184 


Refund of fees 
Honey Bear Brewing Corporation Limited, 1782 


Regional development incentives 
Commercial operations, 1621 
Abenaki Motor Inn, 1621 
Commercial production deadline, 1601 
Disparity in allocation of grants or loans, 1620 
Five-year extension of program, 1620 
Grants, repayable grants, loan guarantees, 1601 
Per capita income, 1620 
Program statistics, 1601 
Question re passage of bill, 1639-40 
Slow-growth areas, 1620, 1621 
Time lapse in application for grant and approval of, 1620-1 
Halifax Chronicle Herald article re, 1620 
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Regional development incentives - Concluded 

Unemployment statistics, 1620 

Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 1658 
Belisle, Rheal, 1665 
Forsey, Eugene A., 1666 
Grosart, Allister, 1664, 1665 
Langlois, Leopold, 1658-9 
Macnaughton, Alan, 1601 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1639-40, 1662-3, 1665-6 
Phillips, Orville H., 1666 
Smith, George I., 1620-2, 1664, 1666 


Regional Development Incentives bill C-74. Ir, 1524; 2r, 1601-02, 1619-22; ref to com, 1622; rep without amdt, 
L639231, 1658-9: as 1712 


Regulations and other statutory instruments 
Agreements between federal government and provincial governments, 2103, 2110 


Regulations and other Statutory Instruments, Standing Joint Committee 
Budget, 178, 205-06, 525, 795, 956, 1502 
Duties and functions of committee, 515, 1534, 1535 
Guidelines for Motions for Production of Papers, ref to com, 467 
Members 
Commons, 60 
Senate, 109 
Newspaper article re Chairman Senator Forsey, question of privilege, 794-5 
Reports 
First report, 178, 205-6 
Second report tabled in Commons Oct. 29/74 
Third report, 239-40, 264 
Fourth report, 327-8, 338 
Fifth report, 1100, 1133-4 
Sixth report, 1479, 1487 
Seventh report, 1638 
Eighth report, 2045 
Ninth report, 2307-09, 2333 
Right to Information bill C-225, ref to com, 467 
Secrecy in government, subject matter ref to com, 1349 
Terms of reference, see Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate Oct. 24/74 
Travel arrangements for committee outside of Canada, authority for, 1479 


Regulations regarding attendance of senators, 1781-2, 1790-1, 1911-13, 1917-18, 1933-6 
Absence beyond 21 days, 1790, 1917-19 
Attendance records, 1912, 1918-19 
Committee review of reasons for absence, 1791, 1917-18 
Official business, specifying of, 1790-1, 1912, 1917-18 
Senate vacancies and workload, 1934 
Travel distance, 1934-5 


Remembrance Day 
CBC program, 257 
Thirtieth anniversary ceremonies held in France, 258-9 
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Representation (Bill C-36) 
Amalgamation formula, 423-4 
Quebec, 421 
Representation by population, 421 
Statistics of provincial representations, 422-3, 437, 439, 440 
Speakers: Senators 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 438 
Deschatelets, Jean-Paul, 436, 437 
Flynn, Jacques, 438-9 
Hicks, Henry D., 438 
Lafond, Paul C., 424 
O’Leary, M. Grattan, 435-6 
Perrault, Raymond J., 420-3, 437-8, 439-40 


Representation bill 1974 C-36. 1r, 402; 2r, 420-4, 435-40; ref to com, 440: rep without amdt, 443; 3r, 443; r.a., 
467 


Research staff 
Parliamentary Library, 146, 516 
Senate, 321, 516 


Restaurant of Parliament, Standing Joint Committee 
Meat supplies, question re, 1007, 1012-13 
Members 

Commons, 60 
Senate, 109 


Riel, Hon. Maurice 
Immigration Policy, Special Joint Committee 
Reports 
First report, 1006, 1021 
Second report, 1306 
Third and final report, 1375, 1376-94 
Unauthorized press publication of confidential draft report of committee, 1285, 1286 


Right to Information bill C-225, subject matter ref to Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, 
467 


Riley, Hon. Daniel 
Capital punishment, commutation of sentences of accused murderers and kidnappers, 400 
Energy resources 
Development of tidal power in Bay of Fundy, 2142, 2210 
Passamaquoddy Bay, US Corps of Engineers report on, 2210-11 
National Housing bill C-48, 749 
National Museums, storage of Canadiana, 2209; artisanship by John D. Howe, 2217 
New Brunswick, economic conditions, 2009-13 
Acadians, 2009-13 
Acadian Village, 2012 
Culture of, 2011 
Advertisement of Regional Economic Expansion Dept. entitled The New Approach, 2012 
Agriculture, 2009-10 
Fisheries, 2010 
Gloucester County, 2012 
Highways, Route 11, 2012 
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Riley, Hon. Daniel - Concluded 

New Brunswick economic conditions - Concluded 
New Brunswick Psychological Association, letter to Premier of N.B., copy to Prime Minister, 2010-11 
Relocation of workers, 2011 
Saint John Telegraph- Journal article re Northeast New Brunswick, 2012 
Unemployment, 2010 

New Brunswick storm damage, possibility of federal aid, 1720, 1729-30 

Northwest Territories Senate representation, 1778 

Parliamentary Library, commercial use of picture of, 1764-5 

Penitentiaries, proposed construction of medium security prison in Saint John, 1916-17, 1922-3 

Prince Edward Island, CNR services, 1924, 1976 

Saint John, N.B., increase in bus fares, 1815, 1816 

Televising of committee proceedings, 510, 511-12, 521 

Transportation, BNA Act as it pertains to, 2221 


Robichaud, Hon. Louis-J., P.C. 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1578-9 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 528-30, 1733 
Acquittals and convictions in murders of police officers (1967-73), 529 
Atlantic Provinces Policemen’s Assoc., meeting in Moncton, 530 
Royal prerogative in commutation of death sentence, 529, 530 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2411-13 
Deterrent aspect, 2412 
Incorrigibles, 2412 
Statistics, 2412 
United States, 2412 
Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1163 
Cost-sharing of insecticide spraying, 1163 
Damaging side effects of insecticides, 1163 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, Tokyo conference, 248-9 
Canadian delegation, 248 
Inflation problems in Japan, 248 
Labour unions in other countries, 248 
National Forestry Week, 2076 
New Brunswick, economic conditions, 2015-18 
Acadians, 2016-17 
Artists and musicians from NB, 2018 
Mineral resources, 2019 
Social equality program, 2017-18 
Regulations re attendance of senators, 1917-18 
Absence of 21 days, 1917 
Committee review of reasons for absence, 1917-18 
Official business, specifying of, 1917 
Senate and House of Commons Act 
Objection to motion for referral of subject matter to com, 953 
Regulations re attendance of senators and deductions for absence, 953, 954 
Senators’ work in public interest outside of Senate, 953 
Senate role, 1578-9 


Rowe, Hon. Frederick William 


Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 62-68, 71 
Alberta - British Columbia Boundary bill S-13, 224 
Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, appearance of Gerda Munsinger on television program, 1619, 1625 
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Rowe, Hon. Frederick William - Continued 
Crime and violence, 1449-53 
Crime increase and demands on protective resources, 1449-50 
Drug control, Newsweek article re, 1451 
Good Housekeeping article by Art Linkletter entitled ‘What Ive learned about drugs since my 
daughter’s death’, 1451-2 
Gun control, 1452 
Marihuana convictions of young people, 1451-2 
Prison population per capita, 1451 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police duties, 1450 
Sex deviates, 1451 
Training of police in psychology, pathological conduct and behaviour, 1450 
Unnecessary activities of police, 1450 
Vice squads, 1450 
Vulnerability of democratic society, 1452-3 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 1) C-71, 1746, 1899 
Education and Culture in Newfoundland, by Hon. Frederick William Rowe, 2308-09 
Energy 
Offshore oil and gas resources in Atlantic provinces, 2143 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 62 
Ferry service between North Sydney and Port Aux Basques, possible increase in fares, 1861 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control, and Criminal Code bill S-19, 448-54, 1048-9 
Long-standing effects from use of marihuana, 450, 451 
Misunderstandings re legislation, 449 
National Organization for Reform of Marihuana Laws (US), 449 
Penalties for drug convictions, 447 
Tobacco and alcohol, use by children, 453, 1048 
Forestry, devastation in Eastern Canada by Spruce budworm, 1161-2 
Damaging side effects of insecticides, 1162 
Federal responsibility in control, 1162 
Newfoundland, 1161-2 
Birch and Mountain Ash, 1162 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1955-8 
Canada-US relations, 1955-6, 1958 
Freedom of the press, question of, 1957-8 
MD of Canada, 1957 
Time Canada, 1956-7 
Women’s magazines published in US and circulated in Canada, 1957 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, Colombo, Sri Lanka conference, 984-8 
Aid to developing countries, 985, 986, 987-8; Sri Lanka and Pakistan, 985, 986 
Tarbela Dam, 987-8 
Birth control, 987 
Canada’s esteem in foreign countries, 985 
Disarmament, 984 
Drugs, 984-5 
Economic conditions in Canada, 985-6 
Economic cooperation, 984 
Education, scientific techniques for promotion of, 984 
Human rights, 984 
Living standards, 985 
Population statistics, 986 
Poverty problems, 987 
Labour, the working poor in Canada, 2019-23 
Labrador hydro development, 64-65 
Law reform, 66; rape victims, 66; drug convictions, 66 
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Rowe, Hon. Frederick William - Concluded 
National lottery, proposed incorporation of Loto-Canada, 2169 
Method of authorization for, 2169 
Religious aspects of gambling, 2169 
Privileges of Parliament 
Library of Parliament and Centre Block, commercial use of pictures of, 1765 
Ottawa Citizen article re comments of Senator F. W. Rowe, 1777 
Rules of the Senate, 1359 
Senate 
Chamber seating arrangements for senators on ceremonial occasions, 13 
Reform, 62-63 
Televising of committee proceedings, 547-8 
Temporary Immigration Security bill C-85, 1829 
Transportation, 63-65, 506-08 
Newfoundland, 63-65; Air Canada service St. John’s-Ottawa, 506-08; Strait of Belle Isle, 64-65; 
Trans-Canada Highway, 63-64 
Transportation, British North America Act as it pertains to transportation, 2106-08, 2064 
Newfoundland, 2106-08 
Disruption of tourist trade and general welfare because of labour strike, 2108 
Terms of Union re transportation services, 2108 
Trans-Canada Highway, 2106-07 
Provincial disparities, 2106-07 
United States, Canada’s relations with, 66-68 


Royal assent 
Beetz, Hon. Jean, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, 1791-2, 2002, 2207 
de Grandpre, Hon. Louis-Philippe, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, 2152 
Dickson, Hon. R. G. B., Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, 731, 899 
Judson, Hon. Wilfred, Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, 1281 
Laskin, Rt. Hon. Bora, Chief Justice of Canada, 95, 220, 467, 581, 1095-6, 1476, 2096 
Leger, Rt. Hon. Jules, His Excellency the Governor General, 397, 2450 
Spence, Hon. Wishart F., Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Canada, 313-14, 656, 740, 832, 1134, 
1617217125230) 


Royal Canadian Legion 
Assets or property, branch holdings, 1195, 1206 
Branch agreements to amdts to act, 1206-07 
British Commonwealth and Empire, deletion of words from act, 1195 
Closing of small branches due to membership drop, 1205-06 
Department to assist or advise ex-servicemen’s clubs, 1196 
Filing date of petition, 1212 
Legion background, 1194, 1205 
Senior citizen housing sponsored by Legion, 1195 
War veterans allowance, 1194, 1205 
Youth sports training programs, 1195, 1205, 1206 
Speakers: Senators 
Carter, Chesley W., 1194-6, 1206, 1207, 1209 
Flynn, Jacques, 1207, 1209 
Grosart, Allister, 1206-09 
Langlois, Leopold, 1208 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1209 
Phillips, Orville H., 1205-06 
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Royal Canadian Legion bill S-28. Ir, 1180; 2r, 1194-6, 1205-07; ref to com, 1207; suspension of rule 95, 
1207-09; rep without amdt, 1211-12; 3r, 1212; r.a., 1281 


Royal Canadian Mounted Police 


Federal-provincial agreements with provinces re RCMP personnel, 501, 568-9 
Financial implications of provincial operations, 501, 502 

Quebec and Ontario, claims for compensation, 501-04, 537-40, 567-9, 603 

Subject matter referred to Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 954-5, 962-6 


Rules and Orders, Standing Senate Committee 


Chairman, appointment of Hon. Hartland de M. Molson, 557 

Members, 96 

Report, 1317-18, 1331-6, 1355-64, 1422-6, 1460-6 

Sub-committee for co-ordination of meetings, 828-9, 1091 
Members, 924 

Terms of reference, 526, 537-8 


Rules of the Senate 
Amendment to committee report after report presented to the Senate, 908, 909 
Appropriation bills, 721-2, 735-7 
Borrowing authority, 722 
Excerpt from Bourinot, 4th edition, re supply bills, 722 
Forms and Proceedings, 721-3, 735 
Senate role in consideration of money bills, 723 
Suggestion that matter of bills being ref to com be considered by Standing Rules and Orders 
Committee, 736-7 
Comment on speech of Commons member, 2416 
Committee budgets, special expenses, 525-6 
Committee report on regulations re attendance of senators, rule re consideration of, 1781-2, 1790-1 
Committee reports, ref back to com or to Committee of the Whole for reconsideration, 882-4 
Precedents cited in excerpts from Senate Journals, 883 
Speaker’s ruling reserved, 882-8; Speaker’s ruling, 890 
Debate on com rep without amdt and motion for third reading, Speaker’s statement re, 2395, 2396 
Debate on interrogation restricted to brief explanatory remarks, 1213 
Delay in raising of point of order, 1111 
Forms and Proceedings, question of authority of rules, 882-3 
Initiation of money bills, 887 
Minister invited to Senate Chamber to explain bill, precedents, 197-8, 217-19 
Excerpt from The Modern Senate of Canada re, 218 
Minister’s statement of policy, senator’s comment on or criticism of, 1202, 1203 
Motion to amend committee report, 882-3; point of order re Speaker’s statement, 890 
Point of order, 387-8, 390, 506-07, 560, 779-81, 882-3, 886-8, 944, 952, 1015, 1110, 1202 
Amending of supply bills, 886-8 
Excerpt from The Modern Senate of Canada, 887 
Precedents of supply bills amendments by the Senate, 887 
Rights of Senate in Matters of Financial Legislation, report of Senate special committee, 887-8 
Presentation of committee reports before review by senators, 1606 
Private bills, suspension of rule 95, 1207-09, 1601 
Privilege, question of, 98-99, 198, 480, 506-07, 582, 641-2, 779-81, 961, 1165-6, 1241 
Reference of Green Paper on Conflict of Interest to committee, 779-81 
Referral of annuities bill to committee, 1643-4 
Referral of estimates and other matters to National Finance Committee, 440-1, 1109-10 
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Rules of the Senate - Concluded 
Senator speaking twice on same subject, 1513 
Televising of committee proceedings, 509-14, 521-3, 543-54 
Two days’ notice between Ir and 2r, 1109 
Unscheduled speakers taking part in debate, 560 
Use of unparliamentary language in debates, 562, 1109 


Rules of the Senate, report of Standing Committee on Standing Rules and Orders, 1317-18, 1331-6, 1355-64, 
1422-6, 1460-6, 1537, 1813 
Absence of senators, 1359 
Adjournment of debates for prolonged periods, 1460-2, 1464, 1465-6 
Adopting of report, one day’s notice of motion, 1357, 1360 
Authority to reprint rules, 1537 
Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, terms of reference, 1357 
Bilingual form of bills originating in Senate, 1357, 1360 
Bills, explanation of content at initial presentation of, 1464 
Commencement date of amendments contained in report, 1537; order rescinded, new date authorized, 1720 
Committee of the Whole, procedure for discussion in, 1362 
Declaration of property qualification, 1359 
Ex officio members of committees, 1358 
Forms and proceedings of the Parliament of Canada, 1356, 1360, 1362-3 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration Committee, 1357, 1364, 1423-6, 1462, 1464-5 
Joint Committee on Library of Parliament and Other Shared Services, 1359 
Limitation of senator speaking only once in any debate, 1356 
Motions during debate, 1356 
Motions for which no notice is required (matters of urgent public importance), 1357, 1363 
Motion to refer matters to committee, 1357-8, 1363-4 
Oral questions, 1356, 1460, 1462-3, 1465 
Organization of committees, 1358 
Parliamentary reform, 1360 
Powers and duties of committees, 1423-4, 1425 
Preservation of order and decorum in Senate, 1356 
Previous question, 1357 
Principle of bill, debating of at second reading, 1361, 1363 
Printing of rules as appendix to current debate, 1361 
Private bills, deposit of bill and fees, 1359 
Substantial amendments, notice of, 1359 
Procedure when Speaker leaves the chamber, 1356 
‘Question’ or ‘matter’, definition of, 1361, 1363 
Quorum of committees, 1358, 1460, 1465 
Quotations from speeches made in Commons, 1356, 1359, 1360, 1363, 1460, 1464, 1465 
Recalling of Senate earlier than set forth in motion for adjournment, 1356 
Reports of committees, 1359 
Select committees, 1357 
Senate speech quoted verbatim in Commons, 1359-60 
Senator’s final reply to inquiry on second reading of bill, 1356 
Speaker addressing house, 1357 
Special procedure or practice in committee, approval of Senate for, 1358, 1364, 1461, 1463 
Standing Rules and Orders Committee, 1424 
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Rules of the Senate, report of Standing Committee on Standing Orders - Concluded 
Terms of reference of committees, 1361-2, 1461, 1463, 1464 
Procedure or practice inconsistent with practices and usages of Senate, 1461, 1463 
Time of daily sittings, 1364 
Unanimous consent, 1362 
Speakers: Senators 
Argue, Hazen, 1460-2 
Benidickson, W. M., 1364 
Bourget, Maurice, 1425 
Croll, David A., 1364, 1422-3, 1425-6 
Grosart, Allister, 1425, 1462-4 
Laird, Keith, 1359-60, 1426 
Mcllraith, George, 1360-3, 1423, 1424, 1425, 1426, 1464 
Molson, Hartland de M., 1317-18, 1331-6, 1355-64, 1424-6, 1464-6, 1537 


Rulings by the Speaker 
See Lapointe, Hon. Renaude, Speaker of the Senate 


St. John the Baptist Day, 2259 


St. Lawrence Islands National Park 
Government expenditures on, 1549-50, 1588 


St. Lawrence ports operations 


Bankruptcy of livestock breeders, 820 
Deterioration of supplies in storage, 819, 826 
Inability of society to maintain law and order, 822 
Injunctions granted to manufacturers and millers, 819, 827 
Labour unrest, 823-4 
Losses to workers and producers, 825 
Maritime Employers Assoc. and International Longshoremen’s Assoc., 817, 818 
Mediator Charles Poirier (1975), 817 
Mediator Judge Alan Gold (1974), 817 
Parliamentary responsibility in settlement of dispute, 817 
Penalty clause, 824, 826, 827 
Precedents in emergency legislation, 819, 821 
Wage and job security demands and controls, 819, 824 
Speakers: Senators 

Asselin, Martial, 818-20 

Buckwold, Sidney L., 823-4 

Connolly, John J., 826 

Forsey, Eugene A., 825-6 

Greene, John J., 822-3 

Grosart, Allister, 821-2 

Lawson, Edward M., 824-5 

Neiman, Joan, 820 

Perrault, Raymond J., 817-18, 821, 826-7 
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St. Lawrence Ports Operations bill C-59. P81 F263 817527 937, 8279 ram 840 
St. Patrick’s Day, 1902 


Salaries (Lieutenant Governors) 

Comparison to salaries of other officials, 1092 
Former provincial levels of salaries, 1081 
Jurisdiction of lieutenant governors, 1093 
Non-accountable allowances and other benefits, 1081 
Pensions, 1092-3, 1094 
Special fund for expenses incurred outside provincial capitals, 1095 
Status of lieutenant governors, 1091-4 
Tax benefits, 1095 
Speakers: Senators 

Asselin, Martial, 1091-3, 1094 

Benidickson, W. M., 1095 

Connolly, John J., 1081, 1094, 1095 

Forsey, Eugene A., 1093, 1094 

Greene, John J., 1095 

Langlois, Leopold, 1094 


Salaries (Lieutenant Governors) bill C-24. Ir, 1065; 2r, 1081, 1091-5; 3r, 1095; r.a., 1096 


Saskatchewan 


Parliamentarians and wives, visitors to Senate, 262 
Safety of Gardiner Dam, question, 2179, 2377 


Science policy 
Budget, 1261, 2119 
Commission on the Future, termination of committee mandate for, 1173, 1220 
Committee work in creating awareness of science futures, 1223, 1224 
Tribute to chairman, 1224 
Data Bank, 295 
Defence Research Board, 114-15 
Excerpts from letters from Prime Minister and from Deputy Secretary of Cabinet re Institute for 
Research on Public Policy, 1171-2, 1221 
Expenditures of committee, 160, 348, 1088, 1223-4, 1244, 1260 
Futures branch of US Congressional Library, 1225 
Futures research areas of Science Policy Committee, 1173 
Granting agencies, 113-15 
Impact of committee report on other countries, 1222 
Information centre, Futures Canada, 295 
Institute for Research on Public Polieys+1221 1222.41 995 
Inter-Council Coordinating Committee, 115 
Managing the Future: Conference on Anticipatory Institutions, 1171, 1221, 1223 
National Research Council, 113-14 
‘Need for an Overall Science Policy’, excerpt from committee reports (1970-73), 1225 
Predictive and normative approach in future, 1224 
Prime Minister Trudeau’s speech at Duke University, 296-7 
Recommendations to government, 1222 
Research and development programs, lack of coordination, 1225-6 
Research in government laboratories and in industry, comparison, 1226 | 
Other countries, 1226 | 
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Science policy - Concluded 


Study undertaken by government into futures research and futures information, 1172-3 
Training program in cooperation with management and schools, 295-6 
US state commissions on futures, 1225 
Speakers: Senators 
Carter, Chesley W., 1225-6 
Grosart, Allister, 1222-4 
Lamontagne, Maurice, 1164, 1171-3, 1220-2 


Science Policy, Special Senate Committee 

Annual meetings, regional and national, 296 

Appointment, 295-8 

Budget tabled, 1261 

Club of Rome President, visit to committee, 473 

Commission on the Future, authority to hold conference re, 295-8 
Termination of mandate re, 1171-3 

Expenses, 160, 348, 1088, 1223-4, 1244, 1260, 1261 

Members, 295 

Reports 
Quorum, 1355 
Termination of mandate re Commission on the Future, 1164, 1171-3, 1220-6, 1246-7, 1259-60 

Terms of reference, 295, 1173 


Secrecy in government, discussion on TV program re committee involved in, 1349 


Selection Committee 
Appointment, 7 
Reports 
Standing committees, members, 76, 96-97 


Senate 

Adjournments, 712-13, 741, 1280 
Summer adjournment, 1280 

Amplification system and simultaneous interpretation system, 13-14, 504, 1092 

Bills, printing and distribution of, 61 

Business, 31, 60-61, 124-5, 152-3, 178-9, 221-2, 240, 255-6, 289, 315, 325, 351, 380-1, 454-5, 482, 483-4, 
505-06, 524, 540-1, 556, 579, 592-3, 594, 656, 713-14, 723, 740-1, 758, 774, 796, 816, 828-9, 848-9, 
899, 923-4, 956, 999, 1022, 1036, 1057, 1086, 1090-1, 1107-12, 1122, 1164-5, 1210, 1226, 1250, 
1261-4, 1265, 1286-8, 1297, 1337, 1370, 1409, 1437-8, 1467-8, 1502-03, 1524, 1537-8, 1547-8, 1615, 
1647-8, 1653-4, 1660, 1661, 1682, 1686, 1711-12, 1717, 1718-19, 1729, 1756-7, 1778, 1793, 1846, 
1874-81, 1914-16, 1954-5, 1966, 2007-08, 2044, 2045-7, 2069, 2097-8, 2120-2, 2151-2, 2192, 2215, 
2255, 2302, 2308, 2335-6, 2356, 2360 

Chamber renovations, 1282-3 

Christmas decorations, 1476 

Clerestory of the Senate Chamber, Special Senate Committee, 480-2 

Clerk’s accounts, receipts and disbursements (1973-74), 192 

Clerk’s accounts, receipts and disbursements (1974-75), 1005 

Clerk’s accounts, receipts and disbursements (1975-76), 2167 

Clerk’s Scroll, 1667, 1683-5 

Comments re Senate, Hon. Grattan O’Leary (1942), 870-1 

Comments re Senate, Hon. Renaude Lapointe (1973), 871 
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Senate - Continued 
Committees 
Scheduling of meetings, 828-9, 923-4 
Science Policy Committee, work of, 1164, 1171-3, 1220-6, 1246-7, 1259-60 
Sittings of committees when Parliament is adjourned, 951-3 
Work of, 28-29, 74-75, 945, 951-3 
Conflict of interest, report of Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 2278, 2303-06 
Consecutive sitting days, 31 
Criticisms by public and in press re Senate consideration of Bill C-49, 645-7 
Process of Senate consideration of bill, items discussed, and witnesses interviewed, 645-7 
Distribution of document in Senate chamber, 644 
Deputy Leader of the Government, reappointment of Hon. Léopold Langlois, 46 
Emergency sittings, authority to convene Senate during adjournments, 328 
Government Whip, appointment of Hon. William J. Petten, 46 
Identity cards for senators, 179-80 
Intersessional authority, Bill S-22, 505, 576-7, 815-16 
Minutes of the Proceedings of the Senate, No. 96, correction, 1036 
Monday evening sittings, question of, 1874-81 
Newspaper account of articles on the Senate by Senator Rowe, question of privilege re, 480 
Northwest Territories Senate representation, 1772, 1778 
Painting of Royal Canadian Engineers, authority to photograph for purposes of Heritage Publishing 
Company, 46 
Parliamentary immunity, 1476-9 
Question of privilege, 1398-1403 
Statement by Leader of the Government, 1409 
Photographing of precincts and of senators for distribution to Canadian embassies, 253, 255, 473 
Privileges and immunities of senators, 1395-7, 1398-1403, 1409, 1434-6, 1458, 1718, 1721, 1726 
Property qualification of senators, return presented, 242; supplementary return authorized, 242; supplemen- 
tary return tabled, 427 
Protective staff, summer uniforms, 1156, 1213-14 
Reform 
Appointments, 50-51 
Committee work, 74-75 
Initiation of bills, 49, 52 
Investigation of provincial rights, 49-50 
Official Opposition, reinforcement of, 184 
Orders in Council and other legislation, 52-53 
Prime Minister’s comments, 32, 62-63, 184 
Representation from Yukon and Northwest Territories, 53 
Suspensive veto, 49, 54 
Term of appointment, 54, 75, 184 
Regulations respecting attendance of senators, 1781-2, 1790-1, 1911-13, 1917-18, 1933-6, 2118 
Research staff, 146, 321, 516 
Resume of Senate work Oct.21-Dec.20/75, ly 
Role of, 28-29, 74-75, 148-9 
Salaries and expense allowances of members, 847, 856-61, 868-80 
Public and press reaction to, 847, 856-61, 868-80, 889, 899 
Seating arrangements for senators on ceremonial occasions, 13 
Senate and House of Commons Act, regulations respecting senators’ attendance and deductions for absence, 
948-54 
Senators’ work in public interest outside of Senate, 952, 953 
Tailoring service for Senate and Commons, 2167-8, 2209 
Televising of committee proceedings, 509-14, 521-3, 543-54 
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Senate - Concluded 


Television and radio coverage of Senate Committees, 1365-6, 1483, 1484, 1487-8; Order stands, 1817 
Controls, 1483, 1484, 1488 
Other countries, 1483 
Press reporting of Senate proceedings, 1365 
Public reaction to appearance of senators on television, 1365 
Relevance of Senate to constitutional procedure, 1365 
Resolution adopted by Commons, 1483, 1487 
Right of public to view proceedings, 1365 
Unreformed Senate of Canada, The, excerpt re senatorship, 870, 872; vacancies, 945 
Wednesday sittings, hour of adjournment, 2097-8; motion rescinded, 2308, 2335 
See Rules of the Senate, 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 847, 856-61, 868-80, 
Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81. 2177, 2186-7, 2193-6, 
2203-07. 


Senate and House of Commons 
Regulations respecting attendance of senators, 948-54; motion that Senate make regulations re attendance 
of senators and deductions for absence, 948-51; motion in amdt that subject matter be ref to 
Internal Economy, Budgets and Administration Committee, 951-4, agreed, 954 
Committee work, 950; meetings while Parliament is adjourned, 951-3 
Deduction for member’s absence, 948 
Reform, 950-1 
Remuneration, 949 
Resolution affecting balance of national accounts, question of, 952 
Senatorship, public and press reaction to, 949 
Sittings of Senate and Commons, statistics on, 948-9 
Speakers: Senators 
Carter, Chesley W., 952-3 
Cook, Eric, 951 
Croll, David A., 951-2, 953, 954 
Godfrey, John M., 948-51 
Greene, John J., 952, 954, 961 
Laird, Keith, 953 
Lamontagne, Maurice, 952 
Molson, Hartland de M., 951 
Prowse, J. Harper, 953 
Robichaud, L. J., 953 


Senate and House of Commons, salaries and parliamentary secretaries 
Adequacy of increase, question of, 868 
Attendance in Parliament, Senate recording of and Commons statements re, 874 
Statistics on attendance, 871-2, 879, 880 
Commissioners to be appointed for annual inquiry into remuneration of members of Parliament, 858, 869-70 
Committee work of senators, 874-5 
Commons members, suggestion for graduated increase on re-election, 875 
Conflict of interest aspect of bill, 870 
Cost of living index and industrial composite index, 869, 877-8 
Economic problems of members of Parliament, 879 
Expenses and travel allowances, 858, 860, 869, 870 
Hours of work on Senate sitting days, 872-3 
Income ranges affecting investments or borrowings, 876 
Increase for woodworkers, plumbers, teachers, labourers, 859 
Indemnities, suggestion for automatic fixed-dollar increase, 875, 876, 878 
Industrial composite index (1970-74), 857 
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Senate and House of Commons, salaries and parliamentary secretaries - Concluded 


Inflationary trends and restraints, 876-7 

Labour demands and union settlements, 860 

Leadership of members of Parliament in crisis of wage demands and of prices, 877 
Leave of absence and deduction for, 872, 874, 875 

Opposition members, 858 

Parliamentarians’ remuneration, scale of, (1953-70), 857, 859, 869 
Parliamentary restaurant charges vs tradesmen’s free meals, 860 

Press reaction and adverse reports re proposed salary increase, 859, 860, 870, 876 
Prime Minister, ministers and deputies, 869 

Principles governing salary increase, 868 

Provincial legislature allowances, 858, 876, 878-9 

Public servants in $60,000 bracket, 860, 876, 889 


Remuneration of senators and Commons members vs salaries in other business and professional areas, 


857, 859-61, 868, 877, 879 

Retroactive clause, 860 
Senate rejection of bill suggested, 878 
Senatorship, public and press reaction to, 870-1 
Sittings of Senate and Commons, statistics, 871-2, 879, 880 
Speakers of Senate and of Commons, remuneration, 869 
Working hours, unjust criticisms of, 860 
Speakers: Senators 

Carter, Chesley W., 874 

Croll, David A., 874 

Flynn, Jacques, 868-70 

Godfrey, John M., 870-5 

Greene, John J., 874 

Lamontagne, Maurice, 878 

Lawson, Edward M., 859-61 

Manning, Ernest C., 875-8 

Molson, Hartland de M., 874 

Perrault, Raymond J., 856-9, 879-80 

Prowse, J. Harper, 878-9 

Walker, David J., 874, 875 


Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44. Ir, 847; 2r, 856-61, 868-80: 


3r, 889; r.a., 899 


Senate and House of Commons, supplementary retirement benefits 


Freeze on salaries of members of Parliament, 2186 
Liberal caucus support re cancellation of 7% increase, statement of Prime Minister re, 2193 
Press criticism of members of Parliament, 2195 
Provincial legislatures, salary increases, 2194 
Saskatchewan legislature, salary increases, 2195 
Senior public servants, 2193-4 
Sessional expenses and other allowances, 2186 
Supplementary retirement benefits, 2186-7, 2194, 2196 
Speakers: Senators 
Argue, Hazen, 2195, 2204 
Carter, Chesley W., 2186-7, 2196 
Denis, Azellus, 2195 
Flynn, Jacques, 2187, 2193-5, 2196, 2203; 2204, 2205. 2207 
Forsey, Eugene A., 2195-6 
Greene, John J., 2204 


’ 
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Senate and House of Commons, supplementary retirement benefits - Concluded 


Speakers: Senators - Concluded 
Grosart, Allister, 2205-06 
Hicks, Henry D., 2205 
Langlois, Leopold, 2203, 2204-05, 2206 
Macnaughton, Alan A., Chairman, Committee of the Whole, 2203-07 
Manning, Ernest C., 2205 


Senate and House of Commons, Supplementary Retirement Benefits bill C-81. 1r, 2177; 2r, 2186-7, 2193-6; ref 
to Committee of the Whole, 2196; considered in Committee of the Whole, 2203-07; rep without 
amdt, 2207; 3r, 2207; r.a., 2207 


Senate (intersessional authority) 


Administration of internal economy of Senate between sessions, 771 
BNA Act provisions re privileges, immunities and powers of Senate, 771 
Committee meetings between sessions, 577, 772 

Limitations encountered, 577 

Reports, preparation of, 577 
Committee work, delays due to dissolution of Parliaments, 577 
Dissolution periods 1963-74 (number of days), 576 
Informal arrangements previously used, 772-3 
Intersessional authority bill, question of money bill concept, 771 
Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, difficulties encountered because of impending election, 772 
Resolution re intersessional authority, 576 
Royal prerogative, necessity of, 771 
Speakers: Senators 

Connolly, John J., 771-2 

Flynn, Jacques, 576-7, 815-16 

Perrault, Raymond J., 770-1 

Prowse, J. Harper, 772-3 


Senate (Intersessional Authority) bill S-22. 11, 505; 2r, 576-7, 815-16; ref to com, 816 


Senators, deceased 
Boucher, Hon. William A. (June 23/76), 2251-2 
Bourque, Hon. Romuald (Aug. 14/74), 11-12 
Crerar, Hon. Thomas A., P.C. (Apr. 11/75), 778-9 
Gelinas, Hon. Louis-Philippe (Jan. 1/76), 1713-14 
Hugessen, Hon. A. K. (Mar. 30/76), 2007 
Kickham, Hon. Thomas J. (Dec. 1/74), 324 
Laing, Hon. Arthur, P.C. (Feb. 13/75), 532-4 
Macdonald, Hon. W. Ross, P.C. (May 28/76), 2176-7 
O’Leary, Hon. M. Grattan (Apr. 7/76), 2034-6 
Prowse, Hon. J. Harper (Sept. 28/76) 
Smith, Hon. Sydney J. (July 15/76) 


Senators, new 
Austin, Hon. Jacob (Nov. 5/75), 1354 
Barrow, Hon. Augustus Irvine (Sept. 30/74), | 
Cottreau, Hon. Ernest George (Sept. 30/74), | 
Lucier, Hon. Paul Henry (Nov. 12/75), 1395 
Smith, Hon. George Isaac (Oct. 21/75), 1282 


Senators, resignations 
Aird, Hon. John B. (Nov. 28/74), 334-6 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, P.C. (May 25/75), 967-8 
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Senators, resignations - Concluded 
Gelinas, Hon. Louis P. (Dec. 10/75), 1713-14 
Gouin, Hon. Leon Mercier (Mar. 18/76), 2057 
Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C. (Oct. 30/74), 207-12 


Senators, retirements 
Welch, Hon. Frank C. (July 14/75) 


Sessions of Parliament 
Legislative program, government policy re, question, 1902-03 


Sky Shops Export Limited, Dorval Airport, alleged conflict of interest (Senator Giguere), 1348, 1395-1403, 
1434-6 


Small farms development program 
Consultants assigned to individual provinces, 2079 
Consultants serving NB, NS and PEI, 2079 
Loans approved provincially Sept. 21/72 to June 30/75, 1197-8, 1213 
British Columbia, 1198 
New Brunswick, 1213 
Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Quebec, 1198 


Smith, Hon. Donald 
Migratory bird sanctuaries, warden services in Maritime provinces, contracts for, 279 
Northern Canada Power Commission bill C-13, 815 


Smith, Hon. George Isaac (Introduced in the Senate Oct. 21/75) 

Anti-Inflation bill C-73, 1508, 1509, 1528-32, 1537, 1580 

Professional categories under provincial jurisdiction, 1508, 1509 
Anti-inflation program, government rejection of Board’s opinion re postal workers’ contract, 1627-8 
Cabinet ministers, rejection of resignations by Prime Minister, 1892-3 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2281-2, 2286, 2350 

International law, question of, 2281] 

Land ownership, 2281-2 

Certification of title, 2282 

Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 1) C-71, 1893-6, 1898, 1899, 1907-08 

Morgentaler amendment, 1907-08 

Right of judge to infer from peace officer’s evidence that disturbance has occurred, 1894-6 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2438, 2439-42 

Parole, 2440 

Prison term, 2440 

Sanctity of life, 2440 

Senate responsibility, 2438-9 

Statistics, inadequacy of, 2440, 244] 

Victims of crime, 2440 
Energy, development of tidal power in Bay of Fundy, 2070 
Grain subsidies paid on shipments to Eastern Canadian ports for export, 2156, 2201-02, 2211, 2376-7 
Halifax Relief Commission Pension Continuation bil] C-78, 1721-3 

Background of Commission formed after Halifax explosion (1917), 1721-2 

Blind persons rehabilitation, 1722 

Payments to be within credit of account, 1722 

Pensions and allowances paid to widows and disabled persons, 1718 

Inequalities of, 1722 
Transfer of funds to provincial or municipal organization, 1722 
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Smith, Hon. George Isaac - Concluded 
Income Tax bill (No. 2) C-65, 1439-42 
Alberta royalty reduction, 1441 
Interest and dividends credit for man and wife, 1440 
Investment tax credit, 1440 
Registered retirement savings plans, 1440-1 
Resource allowance, 1441-2 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1881-3, 2395, 2396 
Broadcasting, 1882 
Bellingham station, 1882 
Canada-US relations, 1883 
MD of Canada, 1881-2 
Ministerial rulings, 1882-3 
Time and Reader’s Digest, 1882-3 
Justice, administration of, allegations of interference by cabinet ministers, 1858 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2339 
Ceiling on federal payments, 2338, 2340-1 
Excerpt from speeches of Hon. Mr. MacEachen (1966), 2339-40 
Federal-provincial consultations, 2342-3 
Provincial reactions to legislation, 2341-2 
Statement of Hon. Mr. Macnaughton, 2341 
Statement of Hon. Mr. Robarts (1966) 2339 
Victoria conference of provincial health ministers, 2342 
Regional Development Incentives bill C-74, 1620-2, 1664, 1666 
Commercial operations, 1621 
Abenaki Motor Inn, 1621 
Disparity in allocation of grants or loans, 1620 
Five-year extension of program, 1620 
Per capita income, 1620 
Slow-growth areas, 1620, 1621 
Time lapse in application for grant and approval of, 1620-1 
Halifax Chronicle- Herald article re, 1620 
Unemployment statistics, 1620 
Senate 
Monday evening sittings, question of, 1877 
Supplementary Borrowing Authority bill C-80, 1644 
Temporary Immigration Security bill C-85, 1827-30, 1831, 1832, 1833-4 
Appeals, 1827-9 
Certificates submitting opinion of minister and Solicitor General, 1828 
Improvements suggested: 
Certificate giving opinion re national interest, 1829 
Expiration date of effect of legislation, 1829 
Reasonable grounds for minister’s opinion, 1828-9 


Ministerial powers, 1827-8, 1834 
Retaining of powers after expiration date of Games, 1828, 1829-30 


Smith, Hon. Sydney J., Former Speaker of the Senate, retired 
Deceased July 15/76 


Social security 
Old age security, 1101-3, 1123-6, 1134 


Social welfare, distribution of income, 2144-9 
Distribution of income by quintiles, 2145 
Forms required of welfare recipients, 2144, see also appendix to Debates of May 19/76 
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Social welfare - Concluded 
Income redistribution through government intervention (1970), 2145-6 
Myths concerning welfare, 2144 
Report of study of government expenditures on welfare, 2147-8 
Subsidies to businesses, 2147, 2149; CNR and CPR, 2149 
Universality of welfare programs, 2146-7 
Speaker: Senator 

Croll, David A., 2144-9 


Spain 
King Juan Carlos I of Spain, attendance of Senator Perrault at Coronation, 1485 


Sparrow, Hon. Herbert O. 
Canadian Wheat Board, adjustment payments to grain producers, 1297 
Continental Bank of Canada bill S-30, 1345 
Estimates, discussion on subject matter of appropriation bills remaining on Order Paper, 1784 
Estimates, fiscal year ending Mar. 31/75, Supplementary (C), 441-2 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/76, rep of National Finance Committee, 971-3, 983-4 
CIDA, authority to carry funds from year to year, 973 
Employees in the government, statistics, 972 
Expenditures and GNP, 972, 983 
Growth of budgetary expenditures in various depts., 972, 983 
Increases in statutory items and non-statutory items, 972-3, 983 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/76, Supplementary (A), rep of National Finance Committee, 1549, 
1565-70, 1602 
Budgetary expenditures, various departments, 1565 
Dollar items, 1565-70 
Agriculture, 1569 
Energy, Mines and Resources, 1566 
External Affairs, 1568 
Finance, 1569 
Industry, Trade and Commerce, 1566 
National Health and Welfare, 1566, 1568 
Public Works, 1566-7 
Regional Economic Expansion, 1570 
Science and Technology, 1567 
Secretary of State, 1567, 1568-9, 1570 
Solicitor General, 1569 
Transport, 1567, 1568, 1569 
Urban Affairs, 1568 
Veterans Affairs, 1567-8. 1569 
Yearly estimates totals (1969-76), 1565 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/76, Supplementary (B), 1937, 1948-53, 1958-9 
Dollar items, 1948-53 
Percentage increase of supplementary estimates in relation to main estimates, 1948, 1959 
Estimates, year ending Mar. 31/77, rep of National Finance Committee, 2167, 2173-5 
External Affairs Department, Passport Office, refusal to accept Canadian currency of $50 and $100 
denominations, 2037, 2077 
National Finance Committee 
Meetings during adjournment, 2038 
Prairie Grain Advance Payments bill (No. 1) C-10, 598, 599 
Crowsnest Pass Agreement, 598 
Western Grain Stabilization bill C-41, 1725 
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Speaker of the House of Commons 
Commission appointing Hon. James Jerome to office of Speaker of the House of Commons, 2 


Speaker of the Senate 
Commission appointing Hon. Renaude Lapointe to office of Speaker of the Senate, 1 
Former Speaker Hon. Muriel McQueen Fergusson, speeches at unveiling of portrait in Senate foyer, 469-71 
Pro tem 
Bourget, Hon. Maurice, 382, 396, 1395, 2176, 2361 
Deschatelets, Hon. Jean-Paul, 1781 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, 582, 803 
Macnaughton, Hon. Alan A., 239 
Mcllraith, Hon. George J., 833 
Statement at Opening of Session, 1 
See Lapointe, Hon. Renaude 


Special Committees, see Committees 


Speech from the Throne at Opening of First Session of Thirtieth Parliament, 2-7 
Consideration date, 7 
Laskin, Rt. Hon. Bora, His Excellency the Administrator of the Government of Canada, Opening of 
Parliament, 2-7 
Termination date of Address in reply, 13 
See Address in reply to Speech from the Thron 


Speech from the Throne at Prorogation of First Session of Thirtieth Parliament 
Laskin, Rt. Hon. Bora, 2453 


Spence, Hon. Wishart F., Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court 
Deputy Administrator of the Government of Canada, 313-14 
Royal assent, 313-14 
Deputy Governor General 
Royal assent, 656, 740, 758, 832, 1134, 1617, 1712 


Sports 
British Columbia Women’s Basketball Team, congratulations on winning of championship, 1889 
Canadian Men’s Curling Championship, congratulations to Newfoundland rink, 1889 
Message of congratulations to Montreal Canadiens on winning of the Stanley Cup, 2129 
Pan American Games, congratulations to Canadian team members, 1318 
Russia-Canada hockey series, 58-59; Press report of speech by Senator Godfrey, 98-99 


Stanbury, Hon. Richard J. 
Anti-inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, 2098, 2137-9 
Appeals, 2098 
Compensation cases, 2098 
Increases in compensation in excess of guidelines, 2098 
Right of notification to an appeal board, 2098 
Authority of Administrator, 2098 
Compensation in Quebec industry, 2098 
Gross National Product, 2138-9 
Right to freedom, 2137-8 
US economy, 2138-9 
Canadian Council of Christians and Jews, 542 
Brotherhood Week, 542 
Indian and non-Indian children, wilderness camping, 542 
Labour-management conferences, 542 
Religious dialogue, 542 
Student exchange, 542 
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Stanbury, Hon. Richard J. - Concluded 
Canadian economy 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1373-5 
Domestic savings, 1374 
Federal-provincial leadership, 1374-5 
Labour demands, 1374 
Trade strategies, 1374 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2408-09 
Deterrent aspect, 2408 
Gallup poll, 2408, 2409 
Media coverage of subject and effects of, 2409 
Responsibility of members of Parliament, 2409 
Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, Joint Committee 
Rep with amdts, Bill C-52 (Superannuation), 1545-7 
Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, 1707-08, 1710-11 
Benefits payable on cessation of employment, 1707 
Common-law spouse, 1710 
Continuation of employment beyond December, 1707 
Continuation of pension entitlement on job change, 1707 
Equalization of benefits to male and female employees, 1707, 1710 
Interest rate on return of contributions, 1710, 1711 
Transfer of pensiun credits, 1707 
Widower’s benefit, 1707, 1710 
Statute Revision bill S-3, 128-9 
Indexing of statutes and regulations, 129 
Loose-leaf editions, 129 
Omission of federal and private acts from earlier revisions, 129 
Powers of commission, 129 


Status of women, 16-17, 187-8 
International Women’s Year, 188, 671-4, 836-8, 896-9 
Statute Law (status of women) 1065, 1103-07, 1122-3, 1136, 1281 
See Women, status of 


Statute law relating to income tax, 583, 606-14, 616-21, 627-40, 645-56, 1403, 1417-22, 1439-42, 1454, 1459, 
1476 


Statute law (status of women) 


Acts amended, 1104, 1107 

Civilian war pensions and allowances, 1104 

Criminal Code, 1104 

Elections, 1104 

Immigration, 1104 

National defence, 1104 

Pensions, 1104 

Public Service employment, 1104 

Unemployment insurance, 1107 
Cadet organizations, 1106 
Education, 1105 
Excerpt from Le Devoir editorial, 1103 
Female staff of the Senate, 1103-04 
Labour force discriminations, 1105 
Pension inequalities, 1106 
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Statute law (status of women) - Concluded 
Political status, 1105 
Recommendations of Royal Commission on the Status of Women, 1104 
Speakers of the Senate, 1105, 1107 
Speakers: Senators 
Belisle, Rheal, 1104-07 
Denis, Azellus, 1103-04, 1107 


Statute Law (Status of Women) 1974 bill C-16. Ir, 1065; 2r, 1103-07; m for amdt to French version, 1122, 
agreed, 1123; 3r, 1123; Commons concurrence in Senate amdt, 1136; r.a., 1281 


Statute law (superannuation) 


Benefits payable on cessation of employment, 1707 
Common-law spouse, 1708, 1710 
Continuation of employment beyond December, 1707 
Continuation of pension entitlement on job change, 1707 
Equalization of benefits to male and female employees, 1707, 1708, 1710 
Interest rate on return of contributions, 1708-09, 1710, 1711 
Members of Parliament, 1709 
Transfer of pension credits, 1707 
Widower’s benefit, 1707, 1710 
Widows of senators, 1710-11 
Speakers: Senators 

Bélisle, Rhéal, 1708-09, 1710 

Choquette, Lionel, 1709-10 

Forsey, Eugene A., 1710 

Stanbury, Richard J., 1707-08, 1710-11 


Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52. Ir, 1706; 2r, 1706-11; 3r, 1711; r.a., 1712 


Statute law (veterans and civilian war allowances) 


Common-law wife, 260, 261 
Dependent children, 257-8, 260, 267-8, 269 
Discrimination affecting those under age of 65 yrs., 268 
Escalation of allowances to consumer price index, 268 
Means test, 268 
Orphans, 257-8 
Qualification of 365 days overseas, 268, 269 
Residence requirement, 268 
Widowers of female veterans attaining age of 60 yrs., 261 
Speakers: Senators 

Bélisle, Rhéal, 258-62 

Benidickson, W. M., 269-70 

Carter, Chesley W., 267-8 

Lang, Daniel, 256-8 

Macdonald, John M., 268-9 


Statute Law (Veterans and Civilian War Allowances) Amendment bill C-4. Ir, 242; 2r, 267-70; ref to com, 270; 
rep without amdt, 272; 3r, 281; r.a., 314 


Statute law (veterans and returned soldiers’ insurance) 


Common-law spouse, 1884 
Death benefit limitation, 1884 
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Statute law (veterans and returned soldiers insurance) - Concluded 
Speakers: Senators 
Carter, Chesley W., 1883-4 
Macdonald, John M., 1910-11 


Statute Law (Veterans and Returned Soldiers’ Insurance) bill C-86. Ir, 1856; 2r, 1883-4, 1910-11; 3r, 1917; r.a., 
2002 


Statute revision 
Indexing of statutes and regulations, 129 
Loose-leaf editions, 129 
Omission of federal and private acts from earlier revisions, 129 
Powers of commission, 129 
Speakers: Senators 
Choquette, Lionel, 159 
Stanbury, Richard J., 128-9 


Statute Revision bill S-3. Ir, 12; 2r, 128-9, 159; ref to com, 159; rep without amdt, 243; 3r, 253; r.a., 467 


Statutes of Canada 
Ambiguous powers, citations re, 275-6 
Appeal Court, 276 
History of Court of Queen’s Bench of Quebec, 274-5 
Speakers: Senators 
Flynn, Jacques, 291-3 
Langlois, Leopold, 274-7, 293 


Statutes of Canada (to revise references to Court of Queen’s Bench of Quebec) bill S-16. Ir, 243; 2r, 274- Th 
291-3; 3r, 301; r.a., 467 


Sullivan, Hon. Joseph A. 
Abortions, study of procedure for obtaining therapeutic abortions, question re committee on, 1428, 1624-5, 
1639, 1654-5 
Connaught Laboratories Ltd., sale of land and laboratory testing adjacent to proposed housing development, 
586, 616, 732 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 358-62, 1079-80 
“Drugs, Society and Personal Choice’, 361 
Hazards of use of cannabis, 359-60 
Effect on learning ability, 359-60 
Metabolic interactions with other drugs, 359-60 
Persistence of THC in the body, 359 
Tar content, 359 
Legal aspects, 360 
Permissive society, 361-2 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 2004-05 
MD of Canada, 2004-05 
Time and Reader’s Digest, 2004 
Medical Care bill C-68, 2339 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bill S-9, 155-6, 157 
Herbal medicinals, 156 
Listing of ingredients, 157 
Safety and effectiveness of proprietary medicines, 156 
Scientific review of medicines, 156 
TV advertising, detrimental aspects, 156 
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Sullivan, Hon. Joseph A. - Concluded 
Sports 


Montreal Canadiens, message of congratulations on winning of the Stanley Cup, 2129 
Team Canada, 98-99 


Superannuation 
Statute Law (Superannuation) bill C-52, 1706-11, 1712 


Subject matter of Bill C-52 ref to Committee on Employer-Employee Relations in the Public Service, 1437; 
rep with amdts, 1545-7 


Supplementary borrowing authority 

Borrowing through issue of treasury bills and raising of new funds through bonds, 1642, 1649-50 
Capital markets, 1642, 1644 
Draftmanship of legislation, 1650 
Inclusion of borrowing authority in appropriation bills, 1642 
Referral of bill to committee, question of, 1643, 1644 
Requirement of recommendation of Governor General, 1643 
Retroactivity of authority, 1650 
Speakers: Senators 

Everett, Douglas D., 1649-50 

Flynn, Jacques, 1642, 1643, 1649 

Grosart, Allister, 1643-4 

Langlois, Leopold, 1641-4, 1650 

Smith, George I., 1644 


Supplementary Borrowing Authority bill C-80. 1r, 1638; 2r, 1641-4; ref to com, 1644; rep without amdt, 1649; 
3r, 1649-50; r.a., 1712 


Supplementary Retirement Benefits Act 
Senate and House of Commons, 2177, 2186-7, 2193-6 


Supply bills 
See Appropriation bills, 
Estimates. 


Supreme Court 
Appeals as of right, 163 
Appeals, restriction to Supreme Court, 103-04, 153-4 
Case overload and delays in hearings, committee on, 104-05 
Conflict of interest, 163 
Interest on judgments, 103, 153, 163 
Judges, 1005, 1040-3, 1051-3, 1066, 1080, 1095 
Jurisprudence, 163 
Quorum, 163-4 
Residence requirement for judges, registrars and deputy registrars, 103, 153, 162-3 
Speakers: Senators 
Connolly, John J., 103-06, 162-4 
Flynn, Jacques, 106, 153-5 
Macdonald, John M., 162 
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Supreme Court bill S-2. Ir, 12; 2r, 103-06, 153-5, 162-4; ref to com, 164; rep without amdt, 243; Sr, 2537 5a 
467 


Supreme Courts of Newfoundland and Prince Edward Island 
See Judges bill C-47, 1005, 1040-3, 1051-3, 1066, 1080, 1095. 


Tailoring service for Senate and Commons, question, 2167-8, 2209 


Tax treaties 
Countries with which Canada has concluded tax treaties or conventions, 855, 867, 925, 942 


Team Canada, 58-59, 98-99 


Telecommunications 
Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission, 803, 829-32, 841-3, 849-51, 998, 1007, 


1095 


Teleglobe Canada 
Canadian Overseas Telecommunication Corporation, 1034, 1062, 1067, 1080 


Telegraphs Act 
Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission, 803, 829-32, 841-3, 849-51, 998, 1107, 
1095 


Televising of proceedings of Legal and Constitutional Affairs Committee, 509-14, 521-3, 543-54 
Committee decision re, 509-14 
Authority of committee, question, 509-12 
Motion to approve decision of committee, 512-14, 521-3, 543-54: agreed, 554 


Television and radio coverage of Senate and committee proceedings, 1365-6, 1483, 1484, 1487-8, Order 
discharged and inquiry withdrawn, 2099 


Controls, 1483, 1484, 1488 
Decisions of other countries re broadcasting of parliamentary proceedings, 1483 
Public reaction, 1487-8 
Resolution adopted by Commons re broadcasting of proceedings, 1483, 1487 
Speakers: Senators 

Asselin, Martial, 1487-8 

Croll, David A., 1483, 1484 

Greene, John J., 1365-6, 2099 


Temporary immigration security 
Appeals against minister’s decision, 1827-9 
Certificates submitting opinion of minister and Solicitor General, 1828, 1829 
Expiry date of legislation, 1829, 1833 
‘Reasonable grounds’ for minister’s opinion, 1831 
Source of information, disclosure of, 1835 
Speakers: Senators 

Buckwold, Sidney L., 1831, 1832 
Connolly, John J., 1830 

Forsey, Eugene A., 1830-2 

Langlois, Leopold, 1820, 1832-6 

Rowe, Frederick William, 1829 

Smith, George I., 1827-30, 1832, 1833-4 
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Temporary Immigration security bill C-85. Ir, 1813; 2r, 1820, 1827-36; ref to com, 1836; rep without amdt, 
1874; 3r, 1893; r.a., 2002 


Territorial lands 
Conflict of interest, 372, 376 
‘Members of Parliament and Conflict of Interest’, 377 
Offshore rights and the seabed, 376, 377 
Speakers: Senators 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 371-2 
Flynn, Jacques, 375-7 


Territorial Lands bill S-20. _1r, 326; 2r, 371-2, 375-7; ref to com, 377; rep with amdt, 579; 3r, 579; r.a., 1095 


Textile industry 
See Industry, Canadian textile problems, 781-7, 791-3, 843-6, 901-02, 945-8, 975-9 


Thompson, Hon. Andrew 
Aeronautics bill S-34, 2124-5, 2131-2 
Authorization re instituting of security measures, 2125 
Canadian air carriers landing in foreign countries, 2125 
Conventions, international, 2124, 2125 
Landing of foreign air carriers without being subjected to security measures, 2125 
Security measures for civil aircraft of foreign air carriers, 2124, 2131 
Immigration bill S-12, 166 
Italy, earthquake victims, Canadian government assistance to, 2111 


Time and Reader’s Digest magazines, 582-3, 641-2 
See Income Tax bill C-58 
Publishing industry. 


Trade 
Balance of payments, deficit, 877 
Canada’s claim for compensation re loss of preferential access of Canadian commodities to British market, 
579-80, 661-2. 671 
Canada-United States relations, 227-9 
European Community, 307-13, 316-20, 329-33, 515, 579-80, 661-2, 671 
Free trade, an economic consideration for Canada, 1738-41, 1849-52, 2059 
Inflationary trends affecting export markets, 877 
Japan, 234-5, 245-9 
Mexico, 775-7, 852-3 
Preferential rates for developing countries, 485, 515 
United Nations Trade and Development Conference, 515 


Trade Marks Act 
Proprietary or Patent Medicine, Trade Marks bills S-9 and S-35 


Translations 
Criteria of Regulations and other Statutory Instruments Committee, correction of, 264 


Transport and Communications, Standing Senate Committee 
Members, 96 
Reports 
Aeronautics bill S-34, rep without amdt, 2141 
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Transport and Communications, Standing Senate Committee - Concluded 

Reports - Concluded 

Aircraft Registry bill S-5, rep with recommendation that bill be not proceeded with 980-1, 990-7, 
999-1002 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation TV program “Les Beaux Dimanches’, 1099, 1118-20, 1127-9 
Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications Commission bill C-5, rep without amdt, 998 
International Air Transport Association bill S-18, rep without amdt, 373 
Railway bill C-48, rep without amdt, 795 


Transport Minister Hon. Jean Marchand, rumour of resignation, 573 


Transportation 
Air service 
Disruption of services (bilingualism), 2237, 2243, 2249-50, 2258-9 
Eastern Canada, 73 
Fredericton-Ottawa, 854-5, 867 
Halifax-Ottawa, 1479-80 
St. John’s-Ottawa, 506-08 
Air service, flight delays due to labour disputes, 2062-3, 2168 
Bilingual air traffic services, Commission of Inquiry, 2322 
Letters from Canadian Air Traffic Control Assoc. and Air Line Pilots’ Assoc., and to Minister of 
Transport, 2335, 2352-3 
Crowsnest Pass freight rates, 41-42, 598, 889, 924 
Feed grains, freight assistance to Atlantic provinces, 1035 
Ferries operating between Prince Edward Island and New Brunswick, possible increase in fares, 1815 
Memorandum of Understanding between Minister of Transport and the Canadian Air Traffic Control 
Association, 2276-7 
Newfoundland 
Air service, 506-08 
Inter-city passenger routes, Canadian Press article re, 139-40 
North Sydney-Cape Breton-Port aux Basques, 139 
Strait of Belle Isle, 64-65 
Trans-Canada Highway, 63-64 
Nova Scotia, 20 
Official Languages Act, language rights of air pilots in Quebec, 2344-8, 2378-86 
Prince Edward Island, 73 
Railways 
Abandonment of lines and effect on municipal property tax assessments, 44-45 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 38-45; land grants and sales, 39-42; mineral rights and revenue from, 40-42; 
Trail copper smelter, 42: Crowsnest Pass, 42 
Freight rates, 43 
Passenger trains, 43-45, 52, 140 
Resumption of airline services in Canada, appointment of Commission of Inquiry, 2261-2, 2276-7 


Transportation 
British North America Act as it pertains to transportation, 2049-54, 2070, 2106-08, 2115-18, 2196-8, 

2217-21; motion to refer subject matter to Transport and Communications Committee, 2221, 
2333-4 

British Columbia terms re transportation services, 2218 

Chignecto Ship Canal, 2219 

Ferry employees right to strike, 2197, 2218-19 

Government policy, lack of statement re, 2218 

Halifax and Saint John, ‘Gateway to Eastern North America’, 2211-12 

Halifax container pier, 2212 
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Transportation - Concluded 
British North America Act as it pertains to transportation - Concluded 


Intercolonial railway, 1117-18 


British Columbia, 2218 
New Brunswick, 2217-18 


Newfoundland, 2106-08, 2115-18 


CNR operations, 2115-18 
Abandonment of passenger service, 2115-16 
Elimination of freight trains, 2116 
Limited ‘train consist’, 2115-16 
Overcharges on freight, 2117 
Shipment delays, 2116 
Ferry service, 2197-8 
Newfoundland & Ontario Steamship Ltd., 2198 
Road cruiser service, 2116 
Bus fares, 2117 
Bus purchases, questions re, 2116 
Shipping, charter rates, 2198 
Terms of Union re transportation services, 2108, 2117, 2118 
Trans-Canada Highway, 2106-07 
Provincial disparities, 2106-07 


Passenger rail service, 2212 
Prince Edward Island 


Background of ferry services to PEI, NB and NS, 2050-1 
CNR and Canadian Brotherhood of Transport and General Workers, labour disputes, 2053-4 
CNR facilities, deterioration of, 2197 
Charlottetown Guardian article re statement of Highways Minister, 2053 
Excerpt from BNA Act re provisions relating to PEI services to be assumed by federal government, 
2049-50 
Ferry services of Albert, Northern Light and Stanley, 2150 
Marine East Coast Co-ordinating Committee, 2050, 2054 
National transportation policy, 2053 
Potatoes, transportation by truck and resulting highway and marketing costs, 2052 
Railway traffic provisions, 2051-2 
CNR discontinuance of passenger service, 2052 
Transportation rates on passengers, vehicles and freight, 2051 
Federal government responsibility for increase, 2051 


Saskatchewan, inquiry re rail abandonment, 2220 
Sea-Wings cargo business, Atlantic provinces, 2212 
Unemployment, 2198 


Speakers: Senators 


Treaties 


Bonnell, M. Lorne, 2049-54, 2070 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 2219, 2220 
Burchill, G. Percival, 2221 

Carter, Chesley W., 2220 

Duggan, James, 2115-18 

Forsey, Eugene A., 2217-21 

Greene, John J., 2219 

MacDonald, John M., 2196-8 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 2220, 2221, 2333-4 
Norrie, Margaret F., 2211-12 

Phillips, Orville H., 2063-6, 2220 

Riley, Daniel A., 2221 

Rowe, Frederick William, 2106-08, 2064 


Countries with which Canada has concluded tax treaties or conventions, 855, 867, 925 
See Agreements, conventions, treaties 
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Tributes 
Aird, Hon. John B., resignation from the Senate, 334-6 


Bourque, Hon. Romuald, the late, 11-12 
Crerar, Hon. Thomas A., P.C., the late, 778-9 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, P.C. 
Resignation from the Senate, 967-8 
Unveiling of portrait in Senate foyer, 469-71 
Gelinas, Hon. Louis-Philippe, the late, 1713-14 
Gouin, Hon. Leon Mercier, resignation from the Senate, 2057 
Hugessen, Hon. A. K., the late, 2007 
Kickham, Hon. Thomas J., the late, 324 
Laing, Hon. Arthur, P.C., the late, 534-2 
Macdonald, Hon. W. Ross, P.C., the late, 2176-7 
MacKay. Hon. John, Lieutenant Governor of Prince Edward Island, the late, 135 


Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C., resignation from the Senate and appointment to office of High Commissioner 
to United Kingdom, 208-12 


Matheson, Hon. Alexander W., the late, former Premier of Prince Edward Island, 1861-2 
O’Leary, Hon. M. Grattan, the late, 2034-6 
See Felicitations 


Trudeau, Rt. Hon. Pierre Elliott, P.C., Prime Minister of Canada 
Orders in Council concerning prerogatives of Prime Minister, 1349, 1355 
Visit to British Columbia with cabinet ministers, 1763-4 
Visit to Paris, news report on accompanying officials, 161, 180 
Watergate tapes, reference to Prime Minister by former US President Nixon, 179 


Trust companies 
Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies bill S-7, 47, 100-03, 107, 160, 180, 314 


Two-price wheat 
Bread prices, 928, 929 
Canadian Wheat Board report, excerpt re two-price system, 943 
Escalator clause, lack of, 929-30, 943 
Price of wheat for consumption in Canada, 928, 929-30 
Production costs, 928, 929-30 
Statements to Commons committee re floor price; 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture, 929 
National Farmers Union, 929 
Ontario Wheat Producers’ Marketing Board, 930 
Palliser Wheat Growers Assoc., 930 
Subsidy to producers and consumers, 928, 929 
Speakers: Senators 
Argue, Hazen, 928-30, 1088, 1089 
Macdonald, John M., 942-3 
Molgat, Gildas L., 928 
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Two-Price Wheat bill C-19. Ir, 900; 2r, 928-30, 942-4; ref to com, 944; rep without amdt but with 
recommendation, 1088-90; 3r, 1090; r.a., 1095 


Unemployment 
Community employment, 283 
Importation of farm labourers, 284, 287 
Loss of working days through strikes, 81-82 
Manpower centres, functions of, 400-01 
Prince Edward Island, transportation problems of employable persons, 84 
Textile workers, 782, 784, 786-7, 791 
Unemployment insurance for pensioners, 145 
Welfare and unemployment insurance vs wages, 283, 284, 287 
Work ethic in Canada, 281-8, 339-42, 474-8, 518 
Working poor, 141 


Unemployment insurance 
Amdts to be proclaimed in Jan/76, 1700 
Appeal procedure, 1704 
Statistics on appeals, 1704 
Application form for insurance, 1704 
Claimants outside Canada, 1703 
Dependency reduction from 75% to 6674%, 1696, 1697 
Disentitlement, 1699 
Escalation in unemployment insurance payments, 1697 
Leaving employment voluntarily and refusal of suitable employment, 1702 
Minimum benefit, 1702 
Persons 65 yrs. and over, 1696, 1697, 1698 
OAS and GIS benefits, 1696, 1698 
Refunds, 1701 
Retirement benefits, 1702 
Statistics, 1698, 1701 
Prison or institutional inmate, 1703 
Qualifying time, extension of, 1700 
Recovery of advance payments, 1703 
Regional breakdown of savings, 1700 
Self-employed persons or partnership, 1699 
Sharing of costs between employees, employers and government, 1697 
Sick benefits, 1700-01, 1702 
Social insurance number, 1705 
Social security measures, increase in benefits, 1696 
Students returning to school, 1700 
Suitable employment, defining of, 1703 
Training or instruction for new employment, 1702-03 
Unemployment statistics (1974), 1697 
Speakers: Senators 
Forsey, Eugene A., 1690-1, 1698, 1699, 1700, 1702, 1705, 1706 
Fournier, Sarto, 1705-06 
Grosart, Allister, 1671-3, 1697, 1698, 1699, 1700, 1701, 1702, 1703, 1704, 1705 
Macdonald, John M., 1689-90, 1698, 1701-02, 1703, 1704 
Macnaughton, Alan, 1695-1706 
Molgat, Gildas L., 1687-9, 1694-5 
Perrault, Raymond J., 1693, 1694 
also 
Andras, Hon. Robert K., Minister of Manpower and Immigration, 1695-1706 
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Unemployment Insurance bill C-69. Ir, 1686; 2r, 1686-95; bill committed to Committee of the Whole, Senator 
Macnaughton in the Chair, Minister of Manpower and Immigration Hon. Robert K. Andras 
taking part in debate, 1695-1700, m to amend clause 6 not carried, 1700, debate cont, 1700-06; 
Srl OGnr alae 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
Canada-Russia hockey series, 58-59, 98-99 
Economic conditions and trade prospects, 458 
Invasion of other countries, 1759 
Invitation to Canadian Parliamentary delegation to visit Russia, 1250-1, 1257 
Maritime forces, 345 
Military power, 1761 
Nobel Peace Prize winner, refusal of USSR to permit acceptance of award, 1760-1 
Territorial gains as result of World War II, 342-3 
Violation of treaties and agreements, 1758-61 
Warsaw Pact, 1759-60 


United Grain Growers Limited bill S-33. Ir, 1914; 2r, 1924-5, 1930, 1946-7; ref to com, 1947; rep without 
amdt, 2003; 3r, 2009; r.a., 2207 


United Kingdom 
Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C., High Commissioner to UK, farewell speech to the Canadian Parliament on 
appointment to position, 207-08; tributes, 208-12 
Trades Union Congress of Britain, statement of policy, 1328-9 
Wilson, Rt. Hon. Harold, Prime Minister, visit to Parliament, 473, 480 


United Nations 
Canada’s participation in refugee relief, peacekeeping and ceasefire missions, 1243, 1244 
Crime Prevention, status of Palestinian Liberation Organization as participants in UN Congress, 1238, 
1242-4, 1248-9 
Current discord at international conferences, 1238 
Resolution adopted by General Assembly inviting PLO to attend Congress, 1238 
Statement of Secretary of State for External Affairs re government decision to request postponement of 
meeting, 1248-9 
Crimes Against Internationally Protected Persons; Prevention and Punishment - An Analysis of the 
UN Convention, 1769 
Habitat, Conference on Human Settlements, report of Canadian National Committee, 1959-64, 
2099-2102, 2199-2200, 2278-9 
Pension benefits for dependants of Canadian soldier killed in Cyprus, 760, 768 
Resolution naming Israel as racist nation, motion re condemnation of, Senator Croll, 1397-8 
Limitation on contributions as result of resolution, question, Senator Greene, 1411, 1417 
South Africa, exclusion from UN, 1243-4 
UNESCO, 487-8, 515, 1243 
Agreement for Facilitating International Circulation of Visual and Auditory Materials of Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Character, 4-7 
Convention, 515 
Excerpt from Montreal Star re, 487-8 
Withdrawal of grants and exclusion of Israel from European Zone, 488, 1243 
Objectors to UNESCO decision, 1243 
World population, conference on, 236 
Zionism, Assembly resolution re and limitation on Canada’s contributions as result of, 141 1, 1419 
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United States 

Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, Florida meeting, 2221-2, 2224-33 
Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, Quebec City meeting, 1137-43, 1144-55, 1625-7 
Canada-United States relations, 66-68, 71, 227-9, 234, 1653, 1716, 1747-50 

Foreign Affairs Committee authorized to report on, 227-9, 234; com authorized to publish and 

distribute Vol. I of report, 1653; report tabled, 1716 
Committee report, 1747-50 

Questions re, 1625-7 
Canadian defence spending, remarks by United States Ambassador, report in Globe and Mail, 2122-3, 2201 
Watergate tapes, reference to Prime Minister by former US President Nixon, 179 
See Canada-US relations 


Uranium Canada, Limited, proposed referral of report of National Finance Committee, 1639 


Urban affairs 
National housing, 742, 743-57, 758 


van Roggen, Hon. George C. 


Aird, Hon. John B., resignation from the Senate, 334-5 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1577, 1581 
Anti-Inflation bill (No. 2) C-89, 2113-15 
Export levy, effect on resource industries, 2113-14 
New plants and equipment, 2114 
Austin, Hon. Jacob, introduced in the Senate, 1354 
Canada-United States Inter-Parliamentary Group, 1140-3, see also 1145-55 
Energy resources, 1141-2 
Alaska reserves, 1141 
Athabaska tar sands and Colorado oil shale, 1141 
Coal reserves, 1141 
Nuclear energy, 1142 
Prices, 1141; controversy re, 1141 
Shortfall in deliveries to US, 1142 
Solar and geothermal energy, harnessing of tides, heat pumps, 1142 
Excerpts from speeches made in Quebec City, 1140-1, 1143 
European Parliament, 307-14 
Brussels meetings, 309-10 
Canadian delegation, 308-09 
Canadian relations with European Community, excerpt from Senate Committee report on, 310 
Economic situation, 311 
Energy resources, 312-13 
Exchange meetings in Ottawa, 308 
Ottawa office, establishment of, 308 
Prime Minister’s visit to the Community, 308 
United Kingdom, 312 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1048 
Application for withdrawal of criminal record, 1048 
Unconditional pardon, 1048 
Foreign affairs 
Canada-United States relations, 1747-50 
Changing concepts of the relationship, 1748 
Current problems, 1748 
Information program, 1749 
Inter-Parliamentary Group meetings, 1749 
Legislative channels and contacts, 1748-9 
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van Roggen, Hon. George C. - Concluded 
Foreign affairs - Concluded 
Canada-United States relations - Concluded 
Statistical comparisons on trade, 1749 
‘The Institutional Framework for the Relationship’, foreward of Vol. I of report, 1747-8 
Trade relations, 1748 
Tributes to committee members, witnesses and staff, 1750 
Foreign Affairs Committee 
Canada-United States relations, committee authorized to report on, 227-9, 234; committee authorized 
to publish and distribute Vol. I of report, 1653 
Reports 
Canada-United States Relations, 1747-50 
Temporary Immigration Security bill C-85, rep without amdt, 1874 
Free trade, an economic consideration for Canada, 1741 
Immigration bill C-12, 239 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1869-73 
Broadcasting, 1870 
Bellingham station, 1872 
Canada-US negotiations, 1870-1, 1872 
Canadian advertising expenditures, 1870 
CRTC recommendations, 1871, 1872 
Ministerial rulings, 1870 
Time and Reader’s Digest, 1869-70, 1871-2 
Laing, Hon. Arthur, P.C., the late, 534 
National Press Gallery, invitation to reception, 61-62 
Oil industry, Canada-US relations re, 71 
Privileges and Immunities (International Organization) bill S-25, 957-8 
Comprehensive economic cooperation agreement, 957 
European Community, recommendation for establishment of Ottawa office, 957-8 
Recommendations of Foreign Affairs Committee, 957 
Visit of Prime Minister to Community, 957 
Regulations re attendance of senators, 1935-6 
Travel distance, 1935 


Veterans 
Compensation for former prisoners of war, 2014, 2038-43 
Royal Canadian Legion, 1180, 1194-6, 1205-09, 1211-12, 1281 
Statute Law (veterans and civilian war allowances), 242, 267-70, 272, 281, 314 


Veterans and returned soldiers’ insurance, 1856 


Victoria Museum, rumoured change of name, question, 1035, 1165 


Visitors 


Alberta parliamentarians, 1087 

Baltic Nations, Consuls of Estonia and Latvia, 1867 

British Columbia, Mr. William Templeton, Victoria Legislative Assembly, 854 

British Columbia parliamentarians, 1087 

Bulgaria, President of the General Assembly and His Excellency the Ambassador, 124 
Club of Rome President, Dr. Peccei, 473 

Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, African region delegation, 1087 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Association, Secretary General Sir Robin Vanderfelt, 1966 
Fergusson, Hon. Muriel McQueen, former Speaker of the Senate, 1970 

Icelandic parliamentarians, 2184 

Iraq, Mr. Elkadi Kw Kussai, 1742 

Japan, delegation from House of Councillors, 2364 
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Visitors - Concluded 


Japan, Mr. Yasunaga Ohara, National Diet Library, 299 

MacKenzie, Hon. Norman, 1303 

Mexico, Parliamentary delegation, 1874, 1877-8 

Polish Ambassador, His Excellency Jozef Czesak and Mrs. Czesak, 1442 
Saskatchewan, parliamentarians and wives, 262 

Senior citizens from March Township and Kanata, 555 

United Kingdom, Prime Minister Harold Wilson, 473 


Vote 


Anti-Inflation bill (No. 1) C-73, 1581, 1587 
Appropriation bill No. 5, 1974 C-45, 417 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2290 
Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2450 
Question re voting procedure, 2444 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 1030-1, 1078 
Income Tax bill (No. 1) C-49, 655-6 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 2032 


Walker, Hon. David J., P.C. 


Aird, Hon. John B., resignation from the Senate, 335 
Canada Business Corporations bill C-29, 494-7 
Administrative discretion, 494 
Complaints re mishandling of business, 496-7 
Directors, 496 
Ontario Corporations Act, 494, 495, 496 
Shares and dividends, 496 
Criminal Code (commutation of death sentence) bill S-21, 558-9 
Deterrent aspect, 558, 559 
Increase in murder crimes, 559 
Federal Trust Companies and Loan Companies bill S-7, 103 
Gasoline excise tax, 1101 
Income Tax bill (No. 2) C-65, 1418, 1420 
Income Tax bill (No. 3) C-58, 1842-5, 1848, 2393-5 
Canada-United States relations, 1844 
Destruction of competition, 1844 
Economic aspects of legislation, 1844 
Mass Media Committee, 1842-3 
Time Magazine and Reader’s Digest, 1842-5 
Judges bill C-47, 1042-3 
Salary increases, 1043 
Selection of judges, 1042-3 
Justice, administration of, allegations of interference by cabinet ministers, 1825-6, 1847, 1848 
Macdonald, Hon. W. Ross, P.C., the late, 2176-7 
Martin, Hon. Paul, P.C., resignation from the Senate, 210-12 
Official Languages Act, language rights of air pilots in Quebec, 2346-8 
Parliamentary immunity, 1399 
Post Office, strike of Canadian Union of Postal Workers, 1429, 1430-1 
Restaurant of Parliament, source of meat supplies, 1007, 1012-13 
Rules of the Senate 
Conflict of Interest, Green Paper, question of privilege re reference to committee, Hon. Mr. Croll, 780 
Senate and House of Commons, Salaries and Parliamentary Secretaries bill C-44, 874, 875 
Televising of committee proceedings, 522 
Tributes to Senator Hayden, Chairman of Banking, Trade and Commerce Committee, 1317 
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War veterans 
Dependent children, 257-8, 260 
Discrimination affecting those under age of 65 yrs., 268 
Eligibility for pension benefits, 259 
Equality for male and female veterans, 258, 260, 261 
Escalatory clause, 257, 268 
Orphans, 257-8 
Remembrance Day, 257, 258-9 
Royal Canadian Legion, 1180, 1194-6, 1205-09, 1211-12, 1281 
Statute Law (veterans and civilian war allowances) 242, 267-70, 272, 281, 314 
Widowers attaining age of 60 yrs., 216 


Watergate tapes 
Reference to Prime Minister Trudeau by former US President Nixon, 179 


Weapons and firearms 
Control of weapons and firearms, 193, 293-5 


Welch, Hon. Frank C. 
Retired from the Senate, July 14/75 


Welfare 
Community employment, 283 
Poverty in Canada - report of Special Senate Committee, 281-2 
Unemployment insurance vs welfare, 283, 284, 287 
Welfare ministers’ conference, statement by Minister of NHW re federal policy in social welfare field, 556 
Work Ethic in Canada, 281-8, 339-42, 474-8, 518 
Working poor, 283 


West Coast grain handling operations 
Agriculture policies, improvement in, 84-85 
Basic hourly rate for grain handlers, 78, 82, 92; disparity in labour rates, 82 
Conciliation commissioners, Globe and Mail item on, 88 
Consultations between government representatives and company officials in Saskatoon, 91 
Cost-of-living and pension proposals, 94 
Costs of strike action, 87 
Essential services, proposals for collective bargaining, prohibition against strikes, compulsory arbitra- 
tion, 79-80 
Government intervention and inadequacies in dispute, 82, 86-87 
Grain prices, 85 
Industrial Inquiry Commission, proposal of Labour minister, 78 
Loss of working days through conciliation delays, 81-82 
Prairie farmers and grain handlers reaction to Perry report, 84 
Recommendations of conciliation commissioner, 77-78, 79, 89-90, 91-92 
Termination date of agreement, 78, 80-81, 89 
Speakers: Senators 
Argue, Hazen, 82-85 
Flynn, Jacques, 78-80 
Grosart, Allister, 85-89 
Manning, Ernest C., 80-81 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 81-82 
Perrault, Raymond J., 77-78, 80, 89-93, 94 
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West Coast Grain Handling Operations bill C-12. Ir, 76, 2r, 77-93; 3r, 93-94; r.a., 95 


West Coast ports operations 


Collective agreement provisions, 725 
Disruptions in economy due to strikes, 725-7 
Labour unions and management, irresponsibility in not reaching agreement, 727 
Mediator W. Kelly, Labour Assist. Deputy Minister for Industrial Relations, 724 
Non-supervisory longshoremen, 724 
Penalty for failure to comply with legislation, 729-30 
Resumption of work by longshoremen and related operations, question, 742 
Right to strike, 727 
Stevedoring companies and ship and dock foremen, 724 
Time limit on proceedings of arbitrator, 728 
Western farmers, difficulties of communication with government, 727-8 
Speakers: Senators 

Argue, Hazen, 727-8 

Flynn, Jacques, 725-7, 730 

Forsey, Eugene A., 728 

Mcllraith, George, 730 

Perrault, Raymond J., 724-5, 728-30 

Prowse, J. Harper, 727 


West Coast Ports Operations bill 1975 G-56:. Ir, 723; 2r, 724-30;-3r, 730; r-a., 731 


Western grain stabilization, Agriculture Committee authorized to study subject matter of Bill C-41, 1615 


Western grain stabilization 
Administration of act, 1725, 1737 
Advisory committee, 1725 
Branch offices, question of, 1736, 1737 
Crop insurance, 1736, 1737 
Eligibility to participate, 1724-5 
Instability of agricultural income, 1723, 1735 
Payments vs contributions, 1724 
Production costs, 1724, 1736-7 
Prolonged hardship, 1736-7 
Retirement of farmer or sale of operation, 1724, 1725 
Tax deductions, 1724, 1726 
Voluntary participation in plan, 1724, 1736 
Western Agricultural Conference, 1736 
Wheat Board, role of, 1736, 1737 
Speakers: Senators 
Bell, A. E. Haddon, 1725 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 1725, 1726 
McDonald, A. Hamilton, 1723-6, 1737-8 
Sparrow, Herbert O., 1725 
Yuizyk, Paul, 1725, 1735-7 


Western Grain Stabilization bill C-41. 11, 1714; 2r, 1723-6, 1735-8; ref to com, 1738; rep without amdt, 1756; 
Srl OOska..2 1 92 


Wheat 
Two-price wheat policy, 900, 928-30, 942-4, 1088, 1090, 1095 
West Coast grain handling operations, 76, 77-94, 95 
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Wheat - Concluded 
West Coast ports operations, 723, 724-30, 731 
Wheat Board, 12, 106-07, 169-72, 255, 265-7, 656 
Annual report, 685, 732 
Wheat Board (Bill C-88), 2260 
Wheat Board (Bill S-6), 12, 106-07, 169-72, 255, 265-7, 656 


Wheat Board (Bill S-6) 

Cash advances, 267 

Excerpts from press release by Senator Argue, 171 

Final payment, 170 

Grain prices, 170-2 

Initial price, 172 

Malting barley, 266 

Operations of Board, 170, 172 

Speakers: Senators 
Argue, Hazen, 170-2, 266-7 
Buckwold, Sidney L., 106-07 
Yuzyk, Paul, 169-70 


Wheat Board bill (No. 1) S-6. Ir, 12; 2r, 106-07, 169-72; ref to com, 172; rep without amdt, 255; 3r, 265-7; 
r.a., 656 


Wheat Board (Bill C-88) 


Advisory Committee 

Election of new committee, 2316 

Functions, 2330 

Members, 2315, 2316 

Payments to members, 2316 

Producers as members, question of, 2330 
Costs of pooling account, 2316 
Kent County can be saved, study of NB district, 2330 
Malting barley, 2315-16, 2330-3 

Grainview article entitled Why Alberta barley growers are suing CWB, 2331 
Provision for further pools by order in council, 2317 
Wheat grading, 2332 
Speakers: Senators 

Argue, Hazen, 2331-3 

McDonald, A. Hamilton, 2315-17, 2333 

Yuzyk, Paul, 2330-1 


Wheat Board bill (No. 2) C-88. 1r, 2260; 2r, 2315-17, 2330-3; ref to com, 2333; rep without amdt, 2356; 
3r, 2356-7; r.a., 2450 


Whips 
Chief Government Whip in the Senate, Hon. William J. Petten 
Chief Opposition Whip in the Senate, Hon. John M. Macdonald 


White Papers 
Attack on Inflation - a program of national action, 1284, 1293, 1298-1303, 1312-14, 1319-30, 1349-53 
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Williams, Hon. Guy 
Address in reply to Speech from the Throne, 142-4 


Criminal Law Amendment bill (No. 2) C-84, 2417 
Organized crime, 2417 
Public viewpoint, 2417 
Self-preservation, possible attitude of police and guards, 2417 
Felicitations to Madam Speaker and others, 142 
Food and Drugs, Narcotic Control and Criminal Code bill S-19, 453-4 
Indians of Canada, 142-4, 453-4 
Alcoholism and drug addiction, 142-3, 453-4 
Buffalo kill, 142 
Demonstration on Parliament Hill, 143 
Fishermen’s assistance program, 142 
Great Lakes pollution, 142 
Money-poor and land-rich aspects of Indian life, 144 
Restrictions on former freedoms of livelihood, 142 
Talent potential for sports, arts and Indian culture, 143 
Treaties, 142 
Laing, Hon. Arthur, P.C., the late, 534 
National Housing bill (No. 1) C-46, 751 
Indians, 751 
National Housing bill (No. 2) C-77, 1678 
Construction quality, 1676 


Wilson, Rt. Hon. Harold, Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, visit to Ottawa, 473, 480 


“Women, status of, 16-17, 187-8 
Abortion, 120-1, 188, 837, 917, 1036 
Advisory Council on the Status of Women, priorities cited, 187-8 
Canada Labour Code amdt, 187 
Canada Pension Plan, inclusion of homemakers, 187 
Divorce or dissolution of marriage, 187 
Equitable employment of women to federal government positions and boards, commissions and crown 
corporations, 187 
Superannuation Act amdts, 187 
Indian women, loss of status on marriage to non-Indian, 898 
International Women’s Year, 188, 671-4, 836-8, 896-9 
Status of Women News, statement issued by National Action Committee, 120-1 
Statute Law (Status of Women) bill C-16, 1065, 1103-07, 1122-3, 1136, 1281 


Work Ethic in Canada, special Senate committee proposed, 281-8, 339-42, 474-8, 518 
Changes due to economic environment, 474 
Community employment, 283 
Definition of work ethic, 474-5, 477 
Evaluation of services performed for society, 476 
Guaranteed annual income, 281, 339-40 
Immigrants employed for farm work and menial jobs, 284, 286, 476 
Loss of working days because of strikes, 286 
Management-labour relations, 284 
Market orientation concept of work, 477 
Poverty in Canada - Report of Special Senate Committee, 281-2 
Report updated, 282. 
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Work Ethic in Canada - Concluded 
Provincial needs for workers, 284 
Real and fraudulent poverty, 241 
Right to work, unions or employers denial of, 476 
Social security programs, 477 
Social status vs job status, 475 
Teachers and public servants under contract, 477 
Unemployment insurance, 283, 284, 286, 477 
Unequal distribution of wealth, 475 
Waste and duplication in social security programs, 340 
Working poor, 283 
Speakers: Senators 
Asselin, Martial, 339-42 
Carter, Chesley W., 474-8 
Croll, David A., 281-8, 518 
Grosart, Allister, 518 


Working poor in Canada, 2019-23, 2154-8 
Benefits for those under 65 yrs., 2157 
Canada Pension Plan, 2157 
Employment, provincial statistics, 2019 
Excerpt from speech of Prime Minister of Canadiana Conference, 2158 
Expansion of money supply and redistribution of resources, 2155 
Gallup poll results re income statistics, 2155 
Minimum wage, 2019-22 
Provincially, 2019, 2022 
Rates for experienced adult workers (legislated as of Dec. 31, 1974), 2021 
Vs welfare, 2021-2 
Misallocation of human and physical resources, 2155 
Old age security, 2156-7 
Poverty line, 2022 
Responsibility to work, 2156 
Social security review (1973), 2156 
Specified areas of working poor, 2019 
Supplementary income as work incentive, 2022 
Union workers, 2022 
Welfare expenditures (1966-76), 2157 
Women in the labour force, 2157 
Speakers: Senators 
Austin, Jack, 2154-8 
Croll, David A., 2019-23 


Yukon Territory 
British North America Acts 1867 to 1975, appointment of senators to represent Territories, 1005, 1054, 
1060-2, 1081, 1095 
Fire losses replacement account, 325, 338, 353, 366, 393 
Northern Canada Power Commission, 807-09, 814-16, 840, 851, 855, 1005, 1095 
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Yuzyk, Hon. Paul 


Alaska Boundary Treaty of 1825, 100th anniversary of establishment of Canada’s western boundaries, 578 
Citizenship bill C-20, 2077-9 
Citizenship certificates, 2077 
Eligibility age, 2078 
Judges of citizenship courts, 2078 
Landed immigrants, residency requirements and qualifications of, 2078 
Pledge appended to Bill of Rights, 2078-9 
Criminal Code (the National Flag of Canada) bill C-233, 740 
Implications of penalty, 740 
Motion that bill be ref to com after m for 3r, 740; agreed, 740 
Estonia, 58th anniversary of Proclamation of Independence, 1785 
Tribute to Estonians, 1785 
US Resolution re foreign policy of non-recognition of annexation of Baltic States by USSR, 1785 
Feeds bill S-10, 157-8 
Bureaucratic control over regulations, 158 
Whole seeds or grains free 6f deleterious substances, 158 
Helsinki Conference on Security and Co-operation, 1757-61 
Disputes, peace solutions for, 1757 
Families, uniting of, 1758 
Human rights, 1757 
Journalists, visa and travel difficulties, 1758 
Mediterranean, 1757 
Military manoeuvres, 1757 
Newspapers featuring articles on Conference, 1757-60 
New York Times article, 1757 
Nobel Peace Prize winner, refusal of USSR to permit acceptance of award, 1760-1 
Letter from Senator Forsey re, 1761 
Obligation to obey international law, 1757 
Peking Review article on USSR disregard of agreements, 1760 
Process of detente, 1757 
Security, 1757 
Statements by leaders of various nations, 1758 
Toronto Globe and Mail article - The Brutal Reality of Brezhnev’s Policy, 1759 
Tourism, youth meetings, education and culture exchanges, 1758 
Trade, 1757 
USSR, 1758-61 
Invasion of other countries, 1759 
Military power, 1761 
Violaton of treaties and agreements, 1758-61 
Warsaw Pact, phases of strategic plan, 1759-60 
Disunity of the West, 1759-60 
Global democratic peace, 1760 
Period of peaceful co-existence, Khrushchev’s policies of de-Stalinization, 1759 
Social change, 1759-60 
King George V Cancer Fund Winding-Up bill C-76, 1482-3 
Background of fund, 1482 
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